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From  the  Westminster  Review. 
A  Popular  Life  of  George  Fox,  the  first  of  the 
Quakers.     By  Josiah  Marsh.     London :     Gil- 
pin.    1847. 

There  is  no  subject  perpetually  before  our  eyes 
more  imperfectly  understood  than  Quakerism.  There 
is  a  prevalent  idea,  amounting  perhaps  to  a  knowl- 
edge, that  Quakers  are  a  sect  addicted  to  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  collarless  coats,  a  peculiar  phraseol- 
ogy, silent  meetinors,  and  the  acquisition  of  money  ; 
propensities  which  rarely  engender  any  better  feeling 
than  contempt :  for  the  man  who  is  too  well  bred 
to  express  it  in  the  same  way  cherishes  the  same 
feeling  as  the  boy  who  hoots  after  the  drab-garbed 
Quaker  in  the  street.  Nineteen  twentieths  of  our 
countrymen  believe  a  Quaker  to  be  infinitely  in- 
ferior to  themselres :  to  the  brutal,  he  is  an  ob- 
ject of  abuse ;  to  the  rude,  of  ridicule ;  to  the 
supercilious,  of  contempt ;  to  the  kind-hearted,  of 
pity  ;  but  all  agree  in  looking  down  upon  him  as 
from  some  very  decided  elevation.  It  is  difficult  to 
dissipate  feelings  which  flatter  our  self-esteem,  and 
whatever  places  another  permanently  below  us 
certainly  administers  to  that  quality  ;  we  are  pleased 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  despising,  and  often  abso- 
lutely plume  ourselves  on  despising,  courteously 
and  religiously,  kindly  and  conscientiously. 

We  are  willing  to  believe  that  this  relative  posi- 
tion between  the  Quaker  and  the  man  of  the  world 
arises  entirely  from  the  fact  already  adduced,  that 
Quakerism  is  imperfectly  understood  :  we  see  the 
husk,  we  taste  it  and  find  it  unpalatable,  bitter, 
chaSy  :  but  so  also  is  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and 
of  fifty  other  fruits.  Now  we  have  no  more  right 
to  judge  the  Quaker  than  the  cocoa-nut  by  its  ex- 
terior alone  :  it  is  not  only  unfair  to  the  object  but 
unjust  towards  ourselves.  Let  us,  however,  pause 
for  a  moment  over  the  husk  itself,  the  quaintness, 
oddity,  perhaps  ugliness,  of  the  costume,  the  mode 
of  address,  &c.;  it  should  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  these  peculiarities  are  not  of  themselves  con- 
sidered in  the  liglit  of  good  deeds,  but  often  serve 
as  a  protection  against  evil  deeds.  The  true  Qua- 
ker has  a  decided  objection  to  amalgamate  with  that 
world  whose  fashions  and  excesses  he  has  conscien- 
tiously renounced,  and  these  peculiarities  act  as  a 
universally  accepted  apology  for  his  not  mingling 
in  scenes  in  which  others  can  perceive  no  harm ; 
races,  hunting,  theatres,  balls,  concerts,  cards, 
drinking — occupations  held  to  be  almost  necessary 
to  people  of  the  world,  and,  to  use  the  most  circum- 
spect phraseology,  tolerated  by  their  religious  in- 
structors— are  forbidden  to  the  Quaker ;  from  his 
youth  upwards  he  is  taught  to  avoid  them.  Absti- 
nence from  these  indulgences  is  inculcated  with  the 
first  lessons  of  religion  ;  and  intellect  has  no  sooner 
dawned  than  his  moral  education  begins.  This  ab- 
stinence from  occupations  common  in  the  world  has 
become  so  notorious,  that  the  Quaker  garb  is  a  suffi- 
cient apology  for  nnn-indulgence.  It  would  be 
out  of  place   at   all    public   amusements ;    in   all 
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scenes  of  riot  and  intemperance  ;  so  that,  whatever 
the  inclination,  the  Quaker,  in  Quaker  garb,  dare 
not  mingle  in  such  company.  The  husk,  as  we 
have  termed  it,  worn  under  parental  authority,  thus 
becomes  a  safeguard  and  protection  to  the  youno- — 
a  protection  even  against  inclination  :  for  we  are  not 
to  suppose  the  youth  of  any  sect  devoid  of  the  taste 
for  amusement  which  is  a  characteristic  of  that  pe- 
riod of  our  existence.  In  after  years,  the  man  has 
often  to  look  back  with  gratitude  on  the  protecting 
power  of  that  garb,  and  those  peculiarities,  which 
he  felt  irksome  as  a  youth  ;  and  seeing  the  service 
they  rendered  to  himself,  he  inculcates  their  observ- 
ance on  his  successors,  indeed,  enforces  it,  solono-as 
parental  authority  endures.  Thus,  however  much 
we  may  be  inchned  to  dislike  or  censure  these  pe- 
culiarities, we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  deny  their 
utility  ;  and  we  shall  also  find  that  a  portion  of  our 
I  feeling  of  contempt  arose  from  an  insufficiency  of 
I  our  own  information.  We  are  ever  too  ready  to 
'  smile  at  what  we  do  not  understand ;  and,  in 
!  our  journey  through  Hfe,  we  often  feel  the  smile 
'  of  scorn  dissipated  by  an  enlarged  power  of  compre- 
hension, and  succeeded  by  respect,  and  perhaps 
even  by  admiration.  While  on  the  subject  of  dress, 
we  may  further  remark  that  the  Quaker  garb  is 
professedly  a  mere  retention  of  the  usual  costume 
of  that  period  when  Quakers  were  first  associated 
as  a  body,  and  a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  ever- 
changing  vagaries  of  fashion.  So  much  for  the 
husk.  We  wish  to  place  it  in  its  true  light,  and  to 
remove  those  erroneous  impressions  which  result 
from  mistaking  it  for  the  kernel. 

Quakerism  may  be  said  to  date  its  existence  from 
the  preaching  of  Fox  ;  prior  to  this  some  Quaker 
doctrines  had  been  vaguely  promulged,  but,  under 
the  majestic  and  energetic  mind  of  Fox,  they  re- 
ceived form  and  character ;  they  became  distinct 
and  intelligible ;  so  that  to  him  alone  must  be  at- 
tributed the  establishment  of  the  sect.  It  will  be 
recollected  by  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  that  the  participators  in 
i  that  great  movement  aimed  at  a  far  more  extensive 
I  subversion  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church 
!  than  they  had  the  power  to  achieve ;  thus  we  find 
I  the  more  eminent  of  these  reformers  inveighing  bit- 
terly against  certain  observances,  which,  as  they 
said,  "plainly  savor  of  popery."  Among  such 
objectionable  observances  are  enumerated,  "figured 
music  and  organs,  the  forms  of  sponsors,  the  use 
of  the  cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament, 
sprinkling  of  infants,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus," 
I  &:c.  But  Queen  Elizabeth  whose  memory  as  a 
protestant  reformer  is  so  highly  cherished  by  the 
Episcopalian  church,  insisted  on  the  reintroduction 
of  these  observances,  and  took  care  that  they 
should  be  rigidly  enforced.  The  act  of  conformity 
was  passed  in  1554,  and  by  this  all  the  Romish  cer- 
emonies which  the  queen  or  her  advisers  were 
pleased  to  continue,  became  law,  in  opposition  to 
the  principles  and  entire  spirit  of  th°  Reformation. 
This  of  course  induced  violent  discontent ;  and  very 
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im.iy  of  the  true  reformers  refused  to  comply,  and 
formed  small  associations  on  principles  opposed  to 
one  or  other  of  the  prescrihed  forms.  Hence  arose 
those  numerous  bodies  of  dissenters,  which,  in  the 
tune  of  Charles  I.,  had  become  so  powerful  ;  and 
wliicii,  however  they  might  differ  on  other  points, 
were  unanimously  agreed  in  denying  the  divine 
right  of  bishops,  and  thus  rendered  themselves  ob- 
noxious to  ecclesiastical  authorities.  But,  amidst 
ail  the  distaste  for  certain  forms  and  ceremonies,  no 
sect  ventured  to  proscribe  them  all;  it  was  left  for 
George  Fox  to  found  a  religion  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment alone ;  to  dispense  with  all  priestcraft  and 
l)ri^'sthood,  with  all  forms  and  observances  and  cer- 
cinonies,  and  to  declare  that  worship  was  a  spiritual 
act  between  man  and  his  Maker,  a  tribute  to  be 
offered  independently  of  human  assistance,  and  un- 
accompanied by  any  human  inventions.  Our  au- 
thor informs  us  that — 

'*  No  reformer,  prior  to  George  Fox,  had  alto- 
gether rejected  ceremonies  in  the  performance  of 
public  worship,  or  the  observance  of  any  religious 
rite  upon  admittance  into  a  community  of  member- 
ship. But  he,  regarding  worship  alone  in  the  light 
of  a  spiritual  act,  between  the  heart  of  man  and  his 
Maker,  instituted  a  worship  of  silent  waiting,  and 
more  particularly  called  upon  his  followers  to  rely 
upon  that  measure  of  divine  light  or  grace  which  it 
had  pleased  God  to  place  in  ttie  hearts  of  all  men 
for  their  edification,  gui'lance,  and  right  under- 
standing of  his  revealed  law,  provided  they  are 
wilhng  to  submit  to  its  silent  teachings.  lie  con- 
sidered that  It  is  only  by  the  free  operation  of  this 
divine  principle  that  the  heart  becomes  sanctified, 
and  that,  by  it  alone,  men  can  become  spiritually 
baptized  into  the  cliurch  of  Christ,  or  can  become 
spiritual  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Saviour.  Wliich  inward  and  spiritual  participation 
is  the  only  true  essential  of  these  ceremonies,  as 
practised  by  most  of  the  Christian  churches.  Nei- 
llier  had  any  one,  before  this,  calleil  tlie  attention 
of"  mankind  so  particularly  to  the  marked  distinction 
between  the  old  law  of  Closes  and  the  new  law  of 
the  gospel ;  ])ointing  out  that  the  former,  with  its 
ceremonies  and  ordinances,  was  expressly  given  to 
the  Jews;  and  to  them  only;  and,  as  St.  Paul 
says,  is  to  l)e  looked  upon  by  us  as  a  schoolmaster 
to  pre|)arc  us  for  the  Ijetter  and  more  spiritual  dis- 
pensation, which  e;ided  the  old  law,*  and  in  whose 
glad  tidings  the  wbole  Gentile  world  are  made  par- 
ticipators as  well  as  the  .Tews.  Nor  had  any  one 
before  endeavored  to  est;il)lisli  a  system  of  pul)lic 
worship  of  a  nature  so  entindy  spiritual,  allowing 
of  no  pri'scribcd  act,  either  of  prayer  or  of  exhorta- 
tion. Ills  obj  •el  was  to  lead  people  back  to  the 
primitive  siilipjicity  ami  purity  of  the  gospel  pre- 
ccipUs,  to  which  th"  superstitious  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  (^tiurch  were  so  gl.uiiigly  opposed  ;  to  call 
llieiii  off  from  ail  d'^jii^ndiMice  upon  outward  ceremo- 
nies, to  that  inward  and  spiritual  religi(jn  Iiy  wiiich 
al(in(!  llii'y  can  know  <;iiri.st  to  Ik;  their  ("rod  and 
llieir  Saviour;  and  to  (roiivincc  ilicm  that  the  mere 
knowli'dire  and  briii-f  of  wliat  ("lirist  had  dour;  and 
sullered  for  them  when  |)ersonally  upon  carlh, 
was  not  of  its'df  suffi'-iiMit  to  olitain  tliis,  without  a 
furth'T  knowledge,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  his 
righteous  govi^mmi-iil  in  their  hearts." — ]>.  10. 

Since  Christianity  was  first  preached  by  the  im- 
mediate followers  of  ("hrisl,  no  such  doctrini;  as 
this  had  e,v('r  Ixten  broach(!d.  I'ot'T,  Maluimet, 
Luther,  Wyrlilfe,   ('alvin,  Wesh'y,  and  the   tliou- 
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sand  minor  powers  that  have  succeeded,  all  had 
their  ceremonies  performed  by  priests  ;  all  looked 
on  the  priest  as  a  being  whose  ofRces  were  essential 
to  the  safety  of  the  soul.  George  Fox  alone,  of 
all  the  world,  repudiated  priesthood  and  priestcraft, 
and  dared  to  deny  the  right  of  a  human  mediator 
between  God  and  man.  He  acknowledged  but  one 
mediator ;  one  whose  services  were  not  to  be  doled 
out  in  pittances  apportioned  to  the  coin  returned.  It 
therefore  is  not  remarkable  that  the  priesthood  of 
whatever  denomination  should  rise  as  one  man 
against  the  Quaker,  and  denounce  him  from  the  pul- 
pit as  an  atheist  and  a  traitor  ;  an  enemy  alike  to 
religion  and  to  law.  Such  was  the  case ;  and 
when  we  remember  how  vast,  how  subtle,  how 
ramified,  how  extended  is  that  power  and  influence 
he  attacked,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Quaker 
was  hunted  from  place  to  place  like  a  beast,  was 
torn  from  his  home  and  family,  was  thrown  into  the 
most  filthy  dungeons,  was  flogged,  maimed,  crip- 
pled, and  murdered,  merely  on  a  false  charge  of 
irreligion  and  disaffection,  originating  entirely  in 
the  vengeance  of  a  priesthood  whose  offices  he  de- 
clined, and  with  whose  emoluments  the  spread  of 
such  opinions  must  of  necessity  interfere.  The  li- 
cense for  marriage,  the  marriage  form,  the  church- 
ing of  women,  the  sprinkling  of  infants,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacrament,  the  ceremony  of  confir- 
mation, the  funeral  service,  the  consecration  of 
churches  and  churchyards,  all  forms  of  prayer, 
written  sermons  ;  all  were  of  no  avail :  churches 
themselves  were  superfluous,  and  the  sacredness  of 
any  edifice  declared  a  fable.  This  was  atheism 
and  treason  in  the  eyes  of  the  clergy,  and  of  all  over 
whom  their  influence  extended. 

The  boldness  with  which  Fox  preached  these 
doctrines  is  shown  in  his  own  "Journal,"  but 
there  are  other  authentic  sources  of  information, 
which  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  courage  he  dis- 
played . 

"  When  I  heard  the  bell  toll  to  call  the  people 
together  in  the  steeple-house,  it  struck  at  my  life, 
for  it  was  like  a  market  bell  to  gather  people  to- 
gether, that  the  priest  might  set  forth  his  wares  for 
sale.  Oh  !  the  vast  sums  of  money  that  are  got  by 
the  trade  they  make  of  selling  the  Scriptures,  and 
by  their  preaching,  from  the  highest  bishop  to  the 
lowest  priest!  What  one  trade  in  the  world  is 
comparable  to  it?  Notwithstanding  the  Scriptures 
were  given  forth  freely,  Christ  commanded  his  min- 
isters to  jireach  freely,  and  the  prophets  and  apostles 
denounced  judgment  against  all  covetous  hirelings 
;uid  diviners  (or  money.  But  in  this  free  spirit  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  was  I  sent  forth  to  declare  the  word 
of  life  and  reconciliation  freely,  tiiat  all  might  couu3 
to  Christ,  who  gives  freely,  and  renmvs  us  into  the 
image  of  God,  which  man  and  woman  were  in  be- 
fore they  fell." — p.  4(). 

Here  we  are  presented  with  the  origin  of  the 
Quaker  tenet  against  a  paid  clergy  of  any  descrip- 
tion ;  and  from  the  doctrines  of  their  founder  the 
Quakers  conceive  themselves  called  uixin  to  prot(>st 
opetily  against  such  a  ministration  of  the  gos]iel,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  special  iiijimctioiis  of  ('hrist, 
and  tlie  practices  of  the  njjostles  and  early  (Christian 
church.  Hence,  they  refuse  to  pay  all  tithes  or 
church  demands,  patiently  submitting  to  the  legal 
penalti(!s  attached  to  such  refusals,  and  to  the;  rapt'.c- 
ity  of  their  nnemics,  who,  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
society,  carric^l  their  plunder  to  .so  ijreat  an  excess 
as  not  only  to  involve  many  in  tot;d  ruin,  but  also 
to  subject  them  to  long  and  cruel  iiii])risoninents, 
whi(!li,  in  iiriny  cases  of  particular  I'.ardship,  termi- 
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nated  in  death.  Hence,  in  1662.  twenty  died  in 
different  prisons  in  London,  and  seven  more  after  ^ 
their  liberation,  from  their  ill-treatment.  In  1664, 
twentv-five  died,  and  in  1665,  fifty-two  more.  The 
number  which  perished  in  this  way,  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
siity-nine.  I 

It  would  be  a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry,  but 
foreign  to  the  objects  of  a  literary  review,  whether 
the  erand  features  of  this  mission  of  George  Fox. 
and  the  practice  of  his  early  followers  resultiug  from 
it,  are  not  based  upon  more  sohd  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  are  not  more  closely  allied  to  its  pure 
spirit,  than  the  world  at  large  generally  admit  to  be 
essential?     Quakensra  is  grounded  on  the  passage  ; 
— "  that  the  grace  of  God  which  brings  salvation 
had  appeared  to  all  men,  and  that  the  manifestation 
of  the  spirit  of  God  was  given  to  every  man  to  profit 
withal."     Fox  maintained,  that  by  a  faithful  obe-  [ 
dience  to  the  inward  teachings  of  this  Holy  Spirit  ^ 
we  become  God's  people,  and  by  its  aid  alone  ac-  ' 
quire  a  clear  understanding  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  ; 
which  inward  monitor,  if  continually  neglected,  or,  ' 
after  the  example  of  Felix,  dismissed  for  a  more  ' 
convenient  season,  will  in  time  be  withdrawn,  leav- ' 
ing  the  heart  reprobate,  and  abandoned  to  its  own 
wicked  devices  ;  for  God  has  declared,  "  my  spirit 
shall  not  always  strive  with  man.*'  Gen.  vii.  3. 

This  inward  principle  is  the  good  sead,  which,  | 
being  sown  in  all  soils,  flourishes  in  some,  pines 
away  or  is  choked  in  others,  and  in  some  individuals 
finds  no  root  at  "ill.  -Scriptural  authority,  if  to  be 
literally  interpreted,  is  at  least  in  favor  of  Fox's 
testimony  against  ail  oaths,  and  warfare,  as  bein? 
antichristian.  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dictates 
of  Christ,  and  the  practice  of  the  apostles  and  early 
church.  And  furt.her.  in  accordance  with  his  emu- 
lation of  the  noble  and  disinterested  example  of  the 
early  Christian  pastors,  who  ministered  the  word 
of  life  without  fee  or  reward  :  and  with  his  rejec- 
tion of  all  outward  ceremonies  and  forms  of  worship, 
because  they  had  degenerated  into  religious  rites, ' 
and  which  he  considered  as  so  many  sturablin?-  ; 
blocks  and  impediments  to  that  spiritual  devotion  ' 
required  of  man  by  his  M?.ker.  Ajain,  it  would  | 
appear  to  support  his  great  Christian  principle,  that 
no  system  of  policy  whatever  should  be  founded 
on  expediency  :  but  upon  that  golden  precept  of 
Christ's.  "  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  thev 
should  do  unto  us," — a  maxim  that  if  faithfully 
acted  upon  would  do  away  at  once  with  all  srounds 
of  contention  and  warfare.  The  Quakers  therefore 
as  a  body  may  be  considered  universal  philanthro- 
pists :  and  in  their  Christian  love  and  jrood  will  to 
all  men  th^y  are  as  much  opposed  to  everv  measure 
which  is  injurious  to  the  free  and  just  rights  of  man. 
as  they  are  often  the  foremost  supporters  of  those 
devised  for  his  ?ood. 

"  The  mission  of  G.  Fox  was  no  republican  doc- 
trine, disguised  under  the  form  of  theolosy.  It 
never  interl'ered  with  the  existing  powers,  whether 
monarchical  or  republican,  but  taught  obedience  to 
the  magistrate,  by  enforcing  purity  of  morals.  It 
was  a  plain,  honest,  and  zealous  attempt  to  clear 
the  eospel  from  the  mist  of  error  atid  superstition 
which  had  Inn?  obscured  it :  to  release  the  minds 
of  the  people  from  the  shackles  of  school-wisdom. 
and  the  subtleties  of  polemical  divinity  ;  to  hold 
out  to  them  the  true  nature  of  that  redemption 
which  it  offers  to  all  mankind,  a  redemption  depend- 
ing upon  faith  in  Christ,  repentance  from  sin,  and 
transformation  irom  the  world,  but  not  upon  outward 
rites  and  ordinances,  cr  creeds  drawn  up  bv  fallible 


men.  He  pleaded  alone  for  religious  liberty,  for  a 
free  toleration  of  all  religious  opinions  :  a  pnnciple 
which  in  itself  involves  emancipation  of  mind,  and 
lays  the  foundation  for  the  universal  and  equal  rights 
of  all  men,  the  privileged  classes  as  well  as  those 
below  them ;  and  effectually  resists  the  encroach- 
ments of  either  party  upon  the  just  rights  of  the 
other,  by  inculcating  the  great  C.'iristian  rule  of 
doing  as  we  would  be  done  by." — p.  48. 

The  "  Journal"  of  Georee  Fox  was  pronounced 
by  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  be  "  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  and  instructive  documents  in 
the  world ;"  and  he  adds,  that  '•  no  man  of  compe- 
tent judgment  can  peruse  it  without  revering  the 
virtue  of  the  writer."  To  his  efforts,  single-handed, 
or  nearly  so,  we  may  ascribe  the  establishment  and 
rise  of  the  Quakers,  which,  as  Bancroft  in  his 
"  History  of  the  United  States"  declares,  is  ''  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  man. 
It  marks,"  says  he,  "  the  moment  when  intellectual 
fireedom  was  claimed  unconditionally  by  the  people 
as  an  inalienable  birthright.  It  was  the  consequence 
of  a  great  moral  warfare  against  corruption  ;  the 
aspiration  of  the  human  mind  after  a  perJFect  eman- 
cipation from  the  long  reign  of  bigotry  and  super- 
stition . ' ' 

In  another  passage,  Bancroft  describes  how  Fox 
arrived  ••  at  the  conclusion  that  truth  is  to  be  sought 
by  listening  to  the  voice  of  G.xl  in  the  soul.  This 
principle,  "  says  he,  "  contained  a  moral  revolution. 
It  established  absolute  freedom  of  mind,  treading 
idolatry  under  foot,  and  entered  the  strongest  pro- 
test against  the  forms  of  a  hierarchy.  It  was  the 
principle  tor  which  Socrates  died,  and  Plato  suf- 
fered :  and  now  that  Fox  went  forth  to  proclaim  it 
among  the  people,  he  was  resisted  everywhere  with 
vehemence,  and  priests  and  professors,  magistrates 
and  people,  swelled  against  him  like  the  raging 
waves  of  the  sea.'' 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  storm  of  perse- 
cution should  have  raged  most  fiercely  during  the 
protectorate  of  Cromwell,  a  man  who  has  the  credit 
of  resisting  the  influence  of  priesthood  and  priest- 
craft when  directed  against  himself.  We  are  es- 
I  pecially  told  by  D'Aubigne,  in  his  '*  History  of  the 
Reformation,"  that  •'  the  rise  of  plebeian  sects, 
which  swanned  in  England,  was  encouraged  by  the 
freedom  of  the  popular  government  under  the  corr>- 
monwealth.''  What  this  freedom  could  have  be*»n 
does  not  appear  verv  obvious  :  imprisonment  in 
dungeons  underground,  and  beneath  other  dungeons 
occupied  bv  felons,  and  so  arranged  that  the  lower 
dungeon  received  all  the  filth  from  the  upper  one  ; 
pelti::g  with  stones  and  rotten  eggs  in  the  pillorv  ; 
beating  with  holly-bushes ;  laceration  with  pitch- 
forks :  threshing  with  long  poles  ;  these  are  feats, 
either  performed  by  the  executive  or  sanctioned  bv 
the  administrators  of  the  common  weal.  George 
Fox,  however,  went  on  his  way  whenever  he  was 
liberated,  renewing,  on  all  occasions,  his  testimony 
against  a  hireling  ministry,  payment  of  tithes,  swear- 
ing, ceremonies  and  forms  ;  and  preaching  his  fivor- 
ite  doctrine  of  the  divine  light  of  Christ  in  the  soul 
of  man.  His  sufferings  were  renewed  again  and 
again,  often  without  the  slightest  provocation,  but 
■  sometimes  fiwm  his  own  intemperate  zeal  :  intem- 
perate, because  personal  interference  with  the  mo,je 
of  worship  chosen  by  others  is  at  all  times  of  doubt- 
;  ful  propriety,  and  in  many  instances  concomitant 
circumstances  render  it  perfectly  unjustifiable.  But 
Fox's  dav  was  one  of  all  manner  of  religiot^s  ex- 
cesses. Baptists.  Presbyterians,  and  Indej^erderts 
.  were  stru;rg!;ng  fur  the  masterv.  and  all  striviia 
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possess  themselves  of  some  of  the  emoluments  of 
priestcraft.  Wild,  bloodthirsty,  and  persecuting, 
all  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  the  peaceful  character  of 
Christianity,  and  to  contend  witli  a  fury  more  allied 
to  the  ravings  of  madmen  than  the  behavior  of  sin- 
cere disciples  of  a  meek  and  peace-preaching  master. 
All  these  v;rangling  dissenters  iliought  it  an  out- 
ward symbol  of  sanctity  to  wear  their  hair  closely 
cropped  ;  but  Fox  wore  his  very  long,  falling  grace- 
fully over  his  shoulders,  a  practice  which  obtained 
generally  among  liis  followers,  and  from  a  passage 
ill  his  journal  it  would  appear  that  he  entertained 
some  scruple  against  iis  l)eing  cut :  he  wished  it  to 
he  understood  that  true  religion  did  not  consist  in 
this  outward  mark,  an  observation  which  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  he  eschewed  rather  than 
aimed  at  a  peculiar  assumption  of  holiness  in  his 
appearance  or  apparel.  His  long  hair  gave  ad- 
ditional offence  to  the  "crop-ears,"  or  "round- 
heads" of  the  day. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
treatment  which  this  most  sincere  and  truly  pious 
man  was  made  to  suffer,  and  it  will  also  exhibit  his 
own  character  in  its  true  light. 

"  The  next  morning  he  was  summoned  before 
the  magistrates,  to  whom  he  gave  further  offence 
by  declaring  to  them  that  the  '  fruits  of  their  priests' 
preaching  were  void  of  Christianity,  and  that,  though 
they  were  great  professors,  they  were  without  the 
possession  of  that  which  they  professed.'  He  was, 
upon  this,  committed  to  gaol  as  a  '  heretic,  a  blas- 
phemer, and  a  seducer  ;'  and,  by  order  of  the  magis- 
trates, he  was  shut  up  among  the  lowest  class  of 
felons,  and  the  gaolers  were  encouraged  to  treat 
him  with  the  greatest  brutality,  declaring  to  him  that 
he  should  never  come  out  again  but  to  be  hanged  ; 
and  so  confident  were  his  enemies  in  accomplishing 
his  ruin  and  death,  that  numbers  visited  him  in 
prison  as  a  condemned  person,  who  was  shortly  to 
be  executed." — p.  97. 

"  At  Carlisle  he  suffered  an  illegal  imprisonment 
for  several  months,  and  at  the  approaching  assizes 
his  enemies  made  sure  of  leading  him  to  the  gal- 
lows;  but,  Hot  being  able  to  substantiate  any  legal 
charge  against  him,  he  was  never  brought  up  for 
trial.  The  high-sheriff,  and  a  company  of  hitter 
Scotch  priests,  were  so  mi.sled  by  their  rancorous 
feelings,  that  they  had  him  guarded  by  three  mus- 

Jueteers  to  shoot  him  upon  any  pretence  of  escape. 
W  a  time  they  would  suffer  no  one  to  have  access 
to  him  oxceptinjj  themselves  ;  they  sometimes  came 
into  his  cell  as  laie  as  the  tenth  hour,  and  their 
deportment  wri.s  '  ('xce<;dingly  rude  and  devilish  ; 
they  were  not  (it  to  speak  of  the  things  of  (Jod,  they 
were  ,10  foul-nioullit'd  ;  and  he  grieved  to  think  such 
people  should  call  themselves  ministers  of  God  ;  but 
the  Ij<ird,  by  his  power,  gave  thein  dominion  over 
them  all,  and  let  them  see  both  their  fruits  and  their 
spirits.'  Durmg  this  confhiement  he  was  often 
cruelly  beaten  with  a  large  cudijc.l,  at  the  caprice  of 
the  under-gaoler  ;  who,  entering  his  cell  one  day, 
fell  upon  him  without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for 
such  abominabh;  cruelty,  :iiid  Ixiat  him  most  furi- 
ously, calling  out  all  the  time,  as  a  preti^xt,  '  Come 
out  of  the  window,'  althoui;!)  (ieorge  ]\»x  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  to  it.  While  he  was 
so  beaten,  'he  was  moved  of  the  liord  to  sing 
psalms,  being  fdled  with  joy;'  upon  which  tin;  ex- 
a.>iperaled  gaoler  brought  in  a  fiddler  to  annoy  him  ; 
but  while  he  played  (Jeorge  Fox  so  over|)owere(l 
him  by  tii.s  fiinging,  '  being  moved  by  the  everl.'isting 
power  of  the  Lord  (Jod,'  that  they  were  'struck 
and  cieifounded'  and  went  away,  leaving  him  to  the 


unmolested  enjoyment  of  his  heartfelt  hymns  of 
praise,  and  rejoicing  that  he  was  thus  found  worthy 
to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  his  great  Lord  and  Master, 
whose  precepts  he  had  thus  far  totally  and  faithfully 
declared,  without  respect  of  persons.  '  Blessed  are 
ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you, 
and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely 
for  my  sake.  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad  ;  for 
great  is  your  reward  in  heaven." — Matt.  v.  11,  12. 

"  In  this  prison  he  became  acquainted  with 
James  Parnell,  a  youth  of  only  sixteen  years,  but 
remarkable  for  his  early  piety  and  religious  life. 
He  had  been  so  struck  with  Fox's  preaching  and 
doctrine,  that  he  frequently  visited  him  while  in 
bonds,  eagerly  seeking  instruction  ;  and  '  the  Lord 
quickly  made  him  a  powerful  minister  of  the  word 
of  life,  and  many  were  turned  to  Christ  by  him.' 
Travelling  soon  after  into  Essex,  as  an  acknowl- 
edged minister  of  the  Quakers,  he  was  imprisoned 
with  many  others  in  Colchester  castle,  and  subjected 
to  the  cruelty  of  a  merciless  gaoler,  who  was  encour- 
aged in  his  brutality  by  the  magistrates  themselves. 
At  this  time  James  Parnell  was  extremly  debilitated 
by  severe  indisposition,  and  was  confined  in  a  place 
called  the  oven,  a  large  hole  in  the  wall,  and  so 
high  from  the  ground  that  it  was  only  accessible  by 
a  short  ladder,  and  a  rope,  because  the  ladder  was 
not  sufficiently  long.  From  this  place  he  was  con- 
strained by  the  gaoler  to  come  down  every  day  for 
his  food,  refusing  him  the  advantage  of  any  assist- 
ance which  his  fellow-prisoners  would  gladly  have 
rendered  him.  Climbing  up  one  day  to  this  in- 
commodious dormitory,  with  his  day's  provision  in 
one  hand,  he  missed  his  hold  of  the  rope  through 
weakness,  and  falling  down  was  so  much  shaken, 
that  he  died  very  soon  afterwards  in  consequence 
of  his  fall.  After  his  death,  his  persecutors,  to 
cover  their  own  cruelty,  wrote  a  book,  stating, 
'  that  he  fasted  himself  to  death.'  Thus  he  died  a 
martyr  to  his  religious  convictions,  about  two  years 
after  he  had  joined  the  Quakers." — p.  98. 

"  During  his  confinement  with  those  unfortunate 
and  depraved  characters,  of  both  sexes,  his  sincere 
piety  and  kindly  feeling,  united  to  his  good  example, 
had  a  great  eflect  upon  the  minds  of  his  wretched 
companions  ;  they  treated  him  with  respect,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  became  sincere  and  true  penitents,  so 
powerfully  and  so  feelingly  had  he  laid  open  to  thera 
the  profligacy  of  their  evil  courses." — p.  100. 

"  The  assizes  being  now  ended,  and  the  prison- 
ers refusing  upon  principle  to  pay  a  fine  they  con- 
sidered most  illegal,  since  nothing  had  been  proved 
against  thein  to  justify  their  apprehension,*  much 
less  their  iinpri.sonment,  and  judging  from  the  mal- 
ice of  their  enemies  that  they  were  not  likely  to 
he  liberated  very  soon,  demanded  a  free  prison, 
and  told  the  gaoler  they  should  discontinue  to  pay 
him  for  the  hire  of  his  room,  for  which  they  had 
hitherto  given  him  seven  shillings  a  week  each  per- 
son, as  well  as  seven  sliillings  a  week  for  each  of 
their  horses.  Upon  this  notification,  the  gaoler, 
who  was  an  abandoned  character,  and  had  been 
twicf!  branded  with  a  hot  iron  as  a  thief,  (as  well  as 
his  wife  and  the  under  gaoler,)  shut  them  up  in  a 
foul  dungeon,  called  Dooinsdale,  which  was  noisome 
and  i)estilential,  on  account  of  its  being  the  com- 
mon sewer  of  the  prison,  the  floor  of  which  was  so 
thick  in  mire,  that  it  was  over  their  shoes,  and 
afforded  no  place  where  they  could  either  sit  or  lie 
down.  In  this  dreadful  place  they  were  denied  by 
their  exasperated  keeper  even  a  little  straw  or  a 

*  They  li:id  luH-n  arrcsicd  for  travelling  and  ])rcaching 
iiy  lilt-  wiiy. 
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light ;  but  some  kindly  disposed  people  of  the  town 
hearing  of  their  sad  condition  brought  them  both  a 
light  and  a  few  handfuls  of  straw,  which  they  burnt 
to  purify  the  air.  The  smoke  arising  upon  this 
occasion  penetrated  through  the  chinks  of  the  floor 
above,  and  found  its  way  into  the  chamber  occu- 
pied by  the  under-gaoler  and  some  thieves,  who  im- 
mediately began  to  revenge  themselves,  by  pouring 
down  upon  them  through  the  chinks  whatever  they 
could  obtain  to  annoy  them,  and  make  their  condi- 
tion still  more  deplorable  ;  at  the  same  time  abusing 
them  with  the  foulest  language.  In  this  place  they 
were  sometimes  left  in  want  both  of  food  and  wa- 
ter, owing  to  the  brutality  of  the  gaoler  and  his 
wife ;  who  often  abused  and  beat  those  who 
brought  them  a  few  necessaries  and  comforts.  The 
whole  particulars  of  the  infamous  treatment  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  from  the  misconduct  of 
their  unfeeling  keepers,  are  too  oflensive  for  recital ; 
and  when  such  abuses  no  longer  exist  in  our  public 
gaols  are  best  left  untold." — p.  131. 

Cromwell,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Fox, 
both  personally  and  by  reputation,  was  cognizant 
of  all  these  proceedings  ;  and  it  certainly  seems  to 
us  a  lasting  stigma  on  his  character  that  he  allowed 
them.  On  one  occasion,  after  a  long  interview, 
when  Fox  v;as  about  to  leave,  Cromwell  seized  him 
by  the  hand,  and  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
•'  Come  again  to  my  house  ;  for  if  thou  and  I 
were  but  an  hour  a  day  together  we  should  be 
nearer  one  another  ;"  and  he  ordered  that  Fox 
should  be  conducted  to  the  great  hall,  to  dine  with 
his  gentlemen.  This  honor  was,  however,  flativ 
refused  by  tlic  unambitious  Quaker :  "  Tell  the 
protector,''  said  he,  "  that  I  will  neither  eat  of  his 
bread  nor  drink  of  his  drink.''  When  Cromwell 
received  the  message  he  remarked — '"  Now  I  see 
there  is  a  people  arisen  that  I  cannot  win  either 
with  gifts,  honors,  ofEces,  or  places  ;  but  all  other 
sects  and  people  I  can."  This  anecdote  and  sub- 
sequent events  show  the  exhibition  of  friendly  feel- 
ing towards  Fox  to  have  been  ostensible  only  ;  for 
he  never  raised  a  finger  to  assist  him  or  to  do  him 
justice  when  so  foully  ill-used  :  the  anecdote  exhib- 
its also  the  talent  of  the  protector  in  correctly  esti- 
mating the  hollowness  and  mercenary  spirit  of  his 
self-righteous  followers.  The  following  short  quo- 
tations show  that  Fox  himself  remonstrated  with 
the  protector  on  the  cruel  oppression  of  his  perse- 
cuted sect : — 

"  The  travellers  entering  London  by  Hyde  Park, 
met  the  protector  in  his  coach,  attended  by  his  life- 
guard, and  surrounded  by  a  great  concourse  of  peo- 
ple. George  Fox  immediately  rode  up  to  the  coach 
side,  from  whence  he  would  have  been  repelled  by 
the  guards,  had  not  Cromwell  caught  sight  of  him 
and  beckoned  him  to  approach.  He  then  rode  by 
the  coach  side,  and  spoke  to  him,  '  Declaring,'  as 
he  says,  'what  the  Lord  gave  me  to  say  to  him, 
of  the  condition  and  of  the  sufferings  of  Friends  in 
the  nation  ;  showing  him  how  contrary  this  perse- 
cution was  to  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  to  Chris- 
tianity.' At  the  park  gate  of  St.  James'  they 
parted,  and  Cmmwell  invited  him  to  come  to  his 
house." — p.  137. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  protector  at  Whitehall,  accompanied  by  Ed- 
ward Pyott.  George  Fox  was  very  urgent  on  behalf 
of  the  Friends,  stating  how  unjustly  they  were  per- 
secuted, and  how  great  were  their  sufferings  through- 
out his  dominions,  for  conscience'  sake  alone  ;  he 
pleaded  their  right,  in  common  with  all  peaceable 
subjects,  to  Cromwell's  protection." — p.  137. 


"  A  report  was  also  spread  of  his  (Cromwell's) 
intention  to  assume  the  crown.  George  Fox  went 
to  him  and  warned  him  against  accepting  it,  and 
also  of  other  dangers — such  as  his  suffering  the  inno- 
cent to  be  oppressed  by  the  unjust,  and  that  if  he 
did  not  put  a  stop  to  this  evil,  he  would  bring  shame 
and  ruin  upon  himself  and  his  posterity.  Cromwell 
appeared  to  take  his  advice  very  well,  &c." — p. 
163. 

"  Appeared  to  take  his  advice  very  well ;"  but 
his  course  remained  unaltered.  The  priests  of  all 
I  denominations,  and  the  rabble  whom  they  incited, 
continued  their  persecutions;  procured  the  arrest 
and  ill-usage  of  Fox.  and  all  the  leaders  of  his 
sect ;  and  Cromwell  remained  as  before  a  passive  if 
not  approving  spectator. 

I      Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  ver\-  able 
"  Life  of  Cromwell"'  it  has  become  rather  a  fashion 
i  to  suppose  that  powerful   man  greatly  injured  by 
'  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  formerly  preferred  against 
him,  and  to  hold  him  up  as  a  pattern  of  straight- 
'  forwardness  and  sincerity.     Now,  the  elements  of 
'  straight-forwardness  and  sincerity  do  not  appear  to 
I  us  to  consist  in  conduct  like  that  of  Cromwell,  a 
sovereign  prince,  towards  Fox,  a  peaceful  and  in- 
!  offensive  subject.     Sincerity  does  not,  in  our  view, 
I  consist  in  wringing  a  man's  hand,  and,  with  tears 
:  in  one's  eyes,  begging  him  to  come  again,  when  he 
had  just  permitted  him  to  suffer  the  grossest  indigni- 
'  ties ;    neither  in  providing  sumptuous  dinners  for 
{  him  one  day,  and  seeing  him  cast  into  a  loathsome 
j  dungeon  the  next  without  raising  so  much  as  a  fin- 
:  ger  to  assist  him.     And  be  it  recollected  that  dun- 
;  geons  and   fair  words  were  continually  alternated 
;  with  some  regularity,  not  merely  on  one  occasion, 
'  but  times  and  oft  ;  and  the  ruler  knew  the  sterhng 
i  worth  of  his  subject,  and  lamented  that  he  was  not 
to  be  bought  with  a  bribe.     Let  the  reader  repeat, 
again  and  again,  Fox's  answer  to  this  powerful  and 
!  crafty  potentate — "  Tell  the  protector  I  will  neither 
'  eat  of  his  bread  nor  drink  of  his  drink  ;''  let  the 
reader  ask  what  was  Fox's  opinion,  founded  on  dear- 
;  bought  experience,  of  this  sincere  and  straight-for- 
j  ward  monarch.     For  what  crime  was  Fox  impris- 
j  oned  ?     Alas  I  does  not  the  termination  of  each  im- 
j  prisonment  show  ?     We  have  it  recorded  again  and 
■  again — "At  length  he  was  freed  without  a  trial, 
I  w  ithout  a  hearing,  without  a  charge  of  any  kind  be- 
ing brought  against  him."     We  doubt  whether  the 
annals  of  any  nation  under  the  sun  can  produce  a 
j  match  for  the   unrighteous  persecutions  borne  fisr 
1  conscience'  sake  under  that  liberal  government,  the 
Commonwealth  of  England.      Immediately  before 
Cromwell's  death  Fox  had  a  final  interview  with 
!  him,   in  the  capacity   of  intercessor   for  the   sect 
'  v.hich  he  had  founded.     What  impression  he  made 
:  is  unknown  ;  for  the  protector's  davs  were  num- 
j  bered — he  was  on  the  eve  of  that  summons  w  hich 
the  weak  and  the  powerful  alike  obey.     We  give 
I  our  author's  brief  account  of  the  meeting  : — 
I      "  George  Fox  went  again  to  see  the  protector, 
:  to  try  once  more  how  far  he  could  influence  him  to 
I  act  with  justice  and  impartiality  to  all  his  subjects, 
and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  sufferings  of  the  injured 
Friends,  who  were  now  unjustly  deprived  of  the 
liberties  and  privileges  secured  to  all  freemen  by  the 
great  charter  of  England.     He  had  often   before 
warned  him  of  his  unjust  neglect  of  this  portion  of 
his  unoffending  and  innocent  subjects,  and  had  told 
him,  that  if  he  persisted  in  refusing  any  interfer- 
ence  on  their  behalf,  God  would   soon   rend    the 
power  out  of  his  hands  ;  and  '  that  a  day  of  reverse 
and  thick  darkness  was  coming   over  those  high 
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professions,  even  a  day  of  darkness  that  should  be 
ielt.'  Cromwell  was  at  Hampton  Court.  George 
Fox  says,  '  I  met  him  riding  in  the  park,  and  be- 
fore I  came  to  him,  as  he  rode  at  ihe  head  of  his 
life-guard,  I  saw  and  felt  a  waft  (or  apparition)  of 
death  go  forth  against  him  ;  and  when  I  came  to 
him  he  looked  like  a  dead  man.  After  I  had  laid  the 
sufferings  of  Friends  before  him,  and  had  warned 
him,  according  as  I  was  moved  to  speak  to  him, 
he  bid  me  come  to  his  house.  So  I  returned  to 
Kingston  ;  and  the  next  day  went  up  to  Hampton 
Court,  to  speak  further  with  him.  But  when  I 
came  he  was  sick  ;  and  one  Harvey,  who  waited 
on  him,  told  me  the  doctors  were  not  willing  that  I 
should  speak  to  him.  So  I  passed  away,  and  never 
saw  him  more.'  " — p.  168. 

After  the  Restoration  the  persecutions  of  the 
Quakers  still  continued ;  but,  as  before,  it  appears 
to  have  proceeded  entirely  from  the  Round-heads, 
especially  those  who  had  turned  renegades  to  their 
old  faith,  and  put  on  the  more  fashionable  religion 
established  by  law,  in  order  to  conciliate  those  in 
power,  and  obtain  a  share  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
church. 

Fox  was  arrested  at  Swarthmore,  on  a  charge  of 
"having  great  meetings  up  and  down,"  and  was 
kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the  "  dark-house"  in  Lan- 
caster Castle.  He  was  committed  by  one  Porter, 
a  violent  and  bitter  Round-head,  but  one  who  had 
just  renegaded  to  the  faith  now  uppermost.  While 
in  Lancaster  Castle  numbers  of  rude  people  were 
admitted  to  see  him,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  abus- 
ing and  insulting  him.  "One  time,"  he  says, 
"there  came  two  young  priests,  and  very  abusive 
they  were  ;  the  worst  of  people  could  not  be  worse." 
But  perhaps  the  climax  of  abuse  came  from  a  wo- 
man whom  he  terms  "  old  Justice  Preston's  wife, 
of  Howker  Hall."  She  told  him  his  tongue  should 
be  cut  out,  and  that  he  should  be  hanged  ;  at  the 
same  time  showing  him  a  gallows,  which  we  may 
imagine  she  had  brought  in  her  pocket  in  order  to 
illustrate  and  point  her  invective.  Having  applied 
for  a  copy  of  his  mittimus,  it  was  refused  him  ;  but 
lie  appears  to  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  its  con- 
tents by  two  of  his  fellow-professors,  who  had  pe- 
rused it.  He  owed  his  liberation  on  this  occasion 
to  the  intercession  of  Margaret  Fell,  the  lady  at 
whose  house  he  was  staying,  and  whom  he  after- 
wards married.  This  excellent  person  went  up  to 
liondon,  and  appealed  personally  to  the  king  on  be- 
half of  her  ill-used  friend.  She  met  with  a  most 
gracious  reception  ;  and  the  application  resulted  in 
the  liberation  of  Fox.  There  is  in  the  narrative 
matter  of  the  highest  interest. 

"  Reverting  to  Margaret  Fell's  application  to  the 
king,  it  appeared  from  the  nature  of  his  commitment 
that  the  king  could  not  release  him  ;  he  therefore 
ordered  a  writ  of  habeas-corpua  to  be  issued  for  his 
r<!m()val  to  London,  in  order  that  his  ca.se  might  be 
referred  to  the  judges.  Tlie  trouble  now  was  how 
to  get  him  removed  to  town  ;  for  if  ho  was  only  sent 
under  tlie  care  of  two  hailifTs,  the  charge  would  be 
considerable  ;  but  to  send  him  under  tlie  guard  of 
a  troop  of  horse  wa.s  quit(!  out  of  the  (piesiion  ; 
therefore,  to  .nave  their  pockets,  the  magistrates  told 
him,  that  '  if  he  would  put  in  hail  that  he  would  be 
in  I/indon  by  such  a  rjay  of  term,  he,  might  go  up 
with  Hoine  of  his  friends.'  (Jeorge  Fox  told  them, 
'  he  would  iieithiT  put  in  hail,  nor  give  one  piece  of 
silver  to  the  gaoler,  for  he  was  an  innocent  man, 
i;[)on  whom  they  had  laid  a  false;  charge,  and  im- 
prisoiied  wrongfully.  Nevertheless,  if  tlusy  would 
I 't   him  go  ur-  with  one  or  two  of  his  friends,  he 


would  be  in  London  such  a  day,  if  the  Lord  should 
permit,  and  would  carry  up  the  charge  against  him- 
self.' So  inconsistent  was  the  conduct  of  his  per- 
secutors, that,  to  save  themselves  the  charge  of  con- 
veying him  up  to  town  under  an  escort,  suitable  for 
the  dangerous  character  they  had  represented  him 
to  be,  they  liberated  him  upon  his  parole,  to  appear 
of  his  own  accord,  and  deliver  up  his  own  accusa- 
tion before  the  proper  authorities  in  London  ;  by 
this  act  tacitly  acknowledging  the  injustice  of  their 
own  proceedings,  and  the  falsity  of  their  charges 
against  him  ;  because,  if  they  had  been  true  only  in 
part,  nothing  could  justify  their  setting  such  a  per- 
son at  large  upon  parole.  Thus  he  left  Lancaster 
Castle,  without  the  payment  of  a  single  fee,  trav- 
elled at  his  leisure,  visited  his  friends,  and  held 
many  great  meetings  on  his  journey  ;  committing 
over  and  over  again  the  very  offences  for  which  he 
had  been  imprisoned,  and  in  which  offences  his  per- 
secutors now  silently  acquiesced,  since,  by  liberat- 
ing him  upon  his  bare  word  to  surrender  himself, 
they  consented  to  that  which  they  well  knew  would 
be  his  only  line  of  conduct. 

"  Upon  his  arrival  in  London  he  found  a  great 
concourse  of  people  assembled  at  Charing  Cross,  to 
witness  the  burning  of  the  bowels  of  the  late  king's 
judges,  who  had  been  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered. The  next  day  he  went  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Foster,  and  Judge  Mallett,  and  presenting 
them  his  own  accusation,  they  read  it  through  till 
they  came  to  the  words,  '  that  he  and  his  friends 
were  embroiling  the  nation  in  blood,'  &c.  Upon 
which  they  struck  their  hands  upon  the  table. 
George  Fox  told  them,  '  I  am  the  man  whom  that 
charge  is  against,  but  I  am  as  innocent  of  any  such 
thing  as  a  new-born  child,  and  had  brought  it  up 
myself;  and  some  of  my  friends  ciime  with  me, 
without  any  guard.'  They  then  observed  that  he 
stood  with  his  hat  on,  and  said  to  him,  '  What,  do 
you  stand  with  your  hat  on  !'  He  replied,  '  that  he 
did  not  stand  so  in  any  contempt  of  them.'  In  con- 
sequence of  the  king's  bench  prison  being  full, 
Judge  Foster  asked  him,  '  Will  you  appear  to-mor- 
row, about  ten  o'clock,  at  the  king's  bench  bar  in 
Westminster  Hall?'  He  said,  '  Yes,  if  the  Lord 
give  me  strength.'  Then  Judge  Foster  remarked 
to  the  other  judge,  '  If  he  says,  yes,  and  promises 
it,  you  may  take  his  word  ;'  and  then  he  was  dis- 
missed. The  next  morning,  he  says,  '  I  was  brought 
into  the  middle  of  the  court ;  and  as  soon  as  I  came 
in  I  was  moved  to  look  about,  and,  turning  to  the 
people,  said,  "  Peace  be  among  yon;"  and  the  power 
of  the  Lord  sprung  over  the  court.  The  charge 
against  me  was  then  read  openly.  The  people  were 
moderate,  and  the  judges  cool  and  loving  ;  and  the 
Lord's  mercy  was  to  them.' 

"  But  when  they  came  to  that  part  which  said, 
'  that  I  and  my  friends  were  embroiling  the  nation 
in  blood,  and  raising  a  new  war,  that  I  was  an  ene- 
my to  tin!  king,  <fec.,'  they  lifted  up  their  hands. 
Then  stretching  out  my  arms,  I  said,  '  I  am  the  man 
whom  that  ciiargi;  is  against,  but  I  am  as  innocent 
as  a  child  concerning  the  charge,  and  have  never 
learned  any  war-postures  ;  and  do  ye  think  that  if 
I  and  my  friends  had  been  sucli  men  as  the  charge 
declares,  that  I  would  have  brought  it  up  myself 
against  myself?  or  that  1  should  have  lx;en  suffered 
to  come  up  with  only  one  or  two  of  my  friends  with 
tne  ?  Had  I  been  such  a  man  as  this  charge  sets 
forth,  I  had  need  to  have  been  guarded  up  with  a 
troop  or  two  of  hor.^e  I'  Then  the  judge  asked  me 
whether  it  should  be  fded,  or  what  I  would  do  with 
it  ^     I  answered,   '  Ye  are  judges,  and  able  I  hope 
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to  judge  in  this  matter,  therefore  do  ye  what  ye  will 
with  it,  I  leave  it  to  you.'  Then  stood  up  Esquire 
Mareh,  who  was  of  the  king's  bed-chamber,  and 
told  the  judges,  '  It  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  I 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  seeing  no  accuser  came  up 
against  me.*  They  thea  asked  me,  '  whether  I 
would  put  it  to  the  king  and  council  T  I  said,  '  Yes, 
with  a  good  will.'  The  writ  of  habeas-corpus  aud 
the  mittimus  were  thereupon  seat  to  the  king." — 
p.  185. 

The  king,  being  satisfied  of  his  innocence,  com- 
manded his  secretary  to  send  the  following  order  to 
Judge  Mallet  for  his  release  : — 

"It  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  you  give  order 
for  releasing  and  setting  at  full  liberty  the  person 
of  George  Fox,  late  a  prisoner  in  Lancaster  gaol, 
and  commanded  hither  by  an  habeas-corpus.  And 
this  signification  of  his  Majesty's  pleasure  shall  be 
your  suflBcient  warrant.  Dated  at  Whitehall,  the 
24th  of  October,  1660." 

"  Edward  Nicholas. 

"  For  Sir  Thomas  Mallet,  Knight, 
"  One  of  the  justices  of  the  king's  bench." — p.  187. 

It  seems  impossible  in  this  case  to  avoid  a  com- 
parison between  the  gay,  volatile,  and  licentious 
Charles,  and  the  rigid,  austere,  and  sanctimonious 
Cromwell,  a  comparison  which  certainly  results  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  latter  ;  not  that  we  would  pal- 
liate the  excesses  of  Charles,  or  blame  the  austerity 
of  Cromwell ;  but  merely  observe  that  the  simple 
aim  at  justice,  the  germ  of  that  first  Christian  prin- 
ciple of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  may  exist 
amid  all  manner  of  indulgence  and  excess,  though 
it  must  expire  wiien  religion  is  made  the  bone  of 
contention  for  ascetics  and  bigots  to  snarl  and  quar- 
rel over.  The  feeling  of  the  monarch  in  both  cases 
was  shared  by  those  in  authority  under  him. 

Cromwell  owed  no  less  to  his  tact  than  to  his 
sterling  ulent ; — brave,  cool,  far-sighted,  and  fitted 
to  command,  he  might  have  made  an  efficient 
leader  and  ruler  under  any  circumstances  ;  but  he 
had  the  tact  to  mount  that  religious  night-mare  with 
which  the  nation  was  then  oppressed  ;  to  ride  it  not 
only  with  invincible  courage  and  consummate  skill, 
but  to  ride  it  as  a  hobby  of  his  own,  and  to  sit  iden- 
tified with  the  creature,  as  man  and  horse  are  com- 
bined in  the  centaur  ;  for  from  the  moment  he  was 
in  the  saddle  no  one  could  distinguish  the  horse  from 
the  rider.  Charles  was  a  Roman  Catholic  in  heart, 
although,  yielding  to  that  love  of  indolence  for  which 
his  reign  was  so  preeminently  distinguished,  he  pro- 
fessed acquiescence  in  the  supremacy  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  He  well  knew  that  this  was  the 
readiest  way  of  retaining  that  sceptre  which  he  had 
seen  forcibly  wrested  from  his  father's  grasp,  and 
which  might,  at  a  moment's  notice,  be  required  at 
his  hand.  He  took  no  kind  of  interest  in  the  relig- 
ious squabbles  of  the  day  ;  and  no  greater  mistake 
could  have  been  made,  than  that  of  those  factious 
round-heads  who,  renegading  to  Episcopalianism, 
persecuted  their  brother  dissenters,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  ingratiatinsr  themselves  with  this  ease-loving  mon- 
arch. Charles  was  not  deficient  in  personal  cour- 
age ;  sufficient  evidence  on  this  point  had  been 
given  years  previously,  at  Worcester;  but  the  de- 
sire of  peaceably  enjoymg  those  luxuries  and  immo- 
ralities to  which  his  inclinations  led,  and  of  which 
his  position  gave  him  the  key,  rendered  him  in  every 
respect  the  very  antipodes  of  his  predecessor.  Thus 
would  he  eschew  as  wearisome  those  very  squab- 
bles which  his  predecessor  would  take  under  his 
own  peculiar  care,  to  foment,  inflame,  discourage, 
or  quash,  as  might  be  most  expedient. 


In  1663,  Fox  onca  more  visited  his  excellent 
friend  at  Swarthmore.  As  soon  as  his  arrival  was 
known  among  his  old  Presbyterian  enemies,  a  meet- 
ing was  called,  and  it  was  resolved  again  to  put 
him  under  arrest.  It  was,  however,  difficult  to  de- 
cide what  charge  was  to  be  preferred  against  him — 
the  old  one,  of  holding  '■  large  meetings,"'  would 
scarcely  be  sufficient,  seeing  that  he  had  been  \ihex- 
ated  from  his  imprisonment  on  that  charge,  by  the 
king  himself,  and  that  most  unconditionally,  aud 
was  allowed  to  go  wherever  he  pleased,  and  to  hold 
meetings  large  or  small  without  let  or  hindrance. 
It  however  happened  that  aboyt  this  time  there  was 
a  great  talk  of  a  projected  rising  in  the  north,  and 
Fox,  ever  on  the  alert  in  the  cause  of  peace  aud 
good- will,  had  issued  an  address  to  the  poorer  coun- 
try people,  cautioning  them  against  taking  any  part 
in  the  affair,  and  pointing  out  not  only  its  unlawful- 
ness, but  the  certain  ruin  that  it  would  bring  on 
themselves.  This  truly  benevolent  and  patriotic 
document  was  agreed  on  as  the  ground  of  arrest — 
by  what  ingenious  perversion  we  have  never  learned 
— but  for  this  was  he  thrown  into  prison  aud  sub- 
jected to  a  series  of  persecutions  and  cruelties,  the 
history  of  which  might  equal  the  choicest  records 
of  the  Inquisition.  During  this  persecution,  he  un- 
derwent several  mock  examinations  and  trials,  the 
recital  of  which  has  been  graphically  given  by  him- 
self, and  sets  forth  in  so  lucid  a  manner  the  charae- 
ter  of  the  man,  and  the  nature  of  the  persecution, 
that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  extracting  it  at 
considerable  length  from  the  pages  of  his  historian. 
At  the  first  examination,  one  of  the  magistrates  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  began  by  accusing  George 
Fox  of  denying  God,  the  church,  and  the  faith.  The 
following  colloquy  resulted. 

"  G.  Fox.  '  Nay,  I  own  God,  and  the  true 
church,  and  the  true  faith.  But  what  church  dost 
thou  own?' 

"  George  Fox  was  aware  of  his  religion,  and 
Middleton,  feeling  irritated  by  this  retort,  turned 
round  angrily,  and  said,  '  You  are  a  rebel  and  a 
traitor.' 

"  George  Fox.  '  To  whom  dost  thou  speak,  or 
whom  dost  thou  call  rebel  V 

"  Middleton  was  now  so  enraged,  that  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  find  utterance,  but  at  last 
he  said,  '  he  spoke  it  to  him.' 

"  G.  Fox,  striking  his  hand  upon  the  table,  '  I 
have  suffered  more  in  the  royal  cause  than  twenty 
like  thee,  or  any  that  are  here ;  for  I  have  been 
cast  into  Derby  prison  for  six  months  together,  and 
have  suffered  much  because  I  would  not  take  up 
arms  against  the  late  king,  before  Worcester  fight. 
I  have  been  sent  up  prisoner  out  of  my  own  c«iun- 
ty,  by  Colonel  Hacker,  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  a 
plotter  to  bring  in  King  Charles,  in  the  year  1654  ; 
and  I  have  nothing  but  love  and  good-will  to  the 
king,  and  desire  the  eternal  good  and  welfare  of  him 
and  all  his  subjects.' 

"Justice  Middleton.  'Did  you  ever  hear  the 
like?' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  Nay,  ye  may  hear  it  again  if  ye 
will.  For  ye  talk  of  the  king,  a  company  of  you  ; 
but  where  were  ye  in  Oliver's  days  ?  and  what  did 
ye  do  for  him  ?  I  have  more  love  to  the  king,  for 
his  eternal  good  and  welfare,  than  any  of  you 
have.' 

"  Justice  Middleton.  '  Bring  the  book,  and  put 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  to  him.' 

"  This  was  the  usual  snare  to  entrap  the  Quakers 
when  other  charges  against  them  failed.  Georgu 
Fox  shrewdly  asked  him,  '  Whether  he  had  taken 
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the  oath  of  supremacy,  wlio  was  a  C;uho]ic  and  a 
swearer?  as  for  us,  we  cannot  swear  at  all,  because 
Christ  and  his  apostles  have  forbidden  it.'  This 
pointed  query  for  iho  present  warded  off  the  blow, 
the  oaths  were  dispensed  with,  and  he  was  dis- 
missed upon  his  bare  promise  to  appear  at  the  next 
Lancaster  session." — p.  220. 

And  he  kept  his  word.  Me  presented  himself  at 
the  winter  assizes  held  at  Lancaster.  When  called 
for,  he  entered,  as  usual,  with  his  hat  on,  a  matter 
in  which  he  was  very  particular,  never  removing  it 
on  any  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  paying  respect 
to  men.  The  court  invariably  objected  to  a  pro- 
ceeding so  entirely  at  variance  with  custom. 

"  Chairman.     '  Do  yon  know  where  you  are?' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  Yes,  I  do  ;  but  it  may  be  my  hat 
offends  you.  That  is  a  low  thing,  that  is  not  the 
honor  that  I  give  to  magistrates,  for  the  true  honor 
is  from  above  ;  which  I  have  received,  and  I  hope 
it  is  not  the  hat  which  ye  look  upon  to  be  the 
honor.' 

"Chairman.  '  We  look  for  the  hat  too.  Where- 
in do  you  show  your  respect  to  magistrates,  if  you 
do  not  put  off  your  hat?' 

"G.  Fox.  '  In  coming  when  they  call  me.' 

"An  officer  of  the  court  was  then  ordered  to 
take  off  his  hat ;  and  he  was  questioned  again 
about  the  plot  already  alluded  to  ;  but  finding  they 
had  no  grounds  on  which  to  substantiate  this  charge 
against  him,  they  tendered  to  him  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy ;  and  one  of  the  justices 
asked  him,  '  Whether  he  held  it  was  unlawful  to 
swear?'  an  unwarrantal)le  question,  because  the  act 
imposed  either  banishment  or  a  lieavy  fine  upon  any 
who  declared  it  to  be  unlawful. 

"  G.  Fox.  '  In  the  time  of  the  law  amongst  the 
Jews,  before  Christ  came,  the  law  commanded  thein 
to  swear ;  but  Christ,  who  doth  fulfil  the  law  in  his 
gospel-time,  commands,  "  Swear  not  at  all ,"  and 
the  apostle  James  forbids  swearing,  even  to  them 
that  were  Jews,  and  who  had  the  law  of  God.' 

"  lie  then  produced  the  paper  which  he  had 
written,  and  distributed  it  as  a  testimony  against 
plots,  and  requested  that  it  might  be  read  out  in 
open  court,  as  it  would  show,  of  itself,  whether  it 
contained  anything  of  a  treasonable  nature.  This 
proposition  was  r.'jected,  and  he  was  not  periTiitted 
to  make  any  other  defence,  but  was  committed  to 
prison  for  refusing  to  swear.  And  addressing  the 
court,  lie  said,  '  Ail  peojiie  take  notice  that  I  suffer 
<br  the  doftritu'  of  Christ,  and  for  obedience  to  his 
corntnand."  '" — {>.  221. 

The  gaol  at  L:uicaster  was  literally  crammed 
with  (inakcrs,  principally  poor  laboring  men  and 
Brnall  farnurs,  who  bad  refused  to  pay  tithes. 
Many  of  them  had  been  ziiaious  royalists,  and,  be- 
fure  their  adopiion  of  the  peaceable  doctrines  of 
Quakerism,  had  fmigbl  and  bled  for  the  late  king, 
and  had  remained  true  to  him  to  the  last.  Their 
j;ers('eutor.s  were  fierce  round-beads,  who  had  op- 
posed iheiri  in  fortner  ilays,  anil  who  w{>rc  overjoyed 
in  tlie  opjxirlunii v  of  urenking  their  vengeance  on 
them  now,  iiiidiT  tlie  ajiiiarent  .sanction  of  the  law. 
Marjy  of  liiese  pnor  pecqili'  (lied  in  prison.  Hut  we 
must  (iroce.'d  wiib  llie  trials  <if  Fox. 

"  UKU,  'I'lie  assi/.i's  for  lliis  v«'ar  ronnneiuTed  on 
the    Mill  i)f   March,  and  C  l'"ox,  who  had   lain   in 

prisdii  ever  sii llie  l;isi  (piarter-se.ssioiis,  held  upon 

the  rilti  of  .huiiiary,  was  now  brought  \i\>  before 
Judge  'I\sis(leii:  Ins  o\Mi  account  is  as  tollows  : 
'  Wiieii    1  was  set    at  the  bar,    I   said,   "  I'eace   be 


ainont'sl  you  all. 
"  Jud''e,  lookiiK 


at  him.     '  What !  do  you  come 


into  court  with  your  hat  on  ?'  Upon  which  the 
gaoler  then  took  it  off. 

"  G.  Fox.  '  The  hat  is  not  the  honor  that  comes 
from  God.' 

"  Judge.  '  Will  you  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
George  Fox?' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  I  never  took  any  oath  in  my  life, 
nor  any  covenant  or  engagement.' 

"  Judge.     '  Well,  will  you  swear  or  no?' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  I  am  a  Christian,  and  Christ  com- 
mands me  "not  to  swear;"  so  does  the  apostle 
James  ;  and  whether  I  should  obey  God  or  man,  do 
thou  judge.' 

"Judge.  '  I  ask  you  again,  whether  you  will 
swear  or  no?' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  I  am  neither  Turk,  Jew,  nor  Heathen, 
hut  a  Christian,  and  should  show  forth  Christianity. 
Dost  thou  not  know  that  Christians,  in  the  primitive 
times,  imder  the  persecutions,  and  some  also  of  the 
martyrs  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  refused  swearing, 
because  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  forbidden  it? 
Ye  have  had  experience  enough,  how  many  have 
first  sworn  for  the  king,  and  then  against  him.  But 
as  for  me  I  have  never  taken  an  oath  in  my  life. 
My  allegiance  does  not  lie  in  swearing,  but  in  truth 
and  faithfulness ;  for  I  honor  all  men,  much  more 
the  king.  But  Christ,  who  is  the  Great  Prophet, 
the  King  of  kings,  the  Saviour  and  Judge  of  the 
world,  saith,  "  I  must  not  swear."  Now,  whether 
must  I  obey,  Christ  or  thee?  For  it  is  tenderness 
of  conscience,  and  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
Christ,  that  I  do  not  swear ;  and  we  have  the  word 
of  the  king  for  tender  consciences.*  Dost  thou 
own  the  king?' 

"  Judge.     '  I  do  own  the  king.' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  Why  then  dost  thou  not  observe 
his  declaration  from  Breda,  and  his  promises  made 
since  he  came  to  England,  "  that  no  man  should  b« 
called  in  question  for  matters  of  religion  so  long  as 
he  lived  peaceably  ?"  If  thou  ownest  the  king,  why 
dost  thou  call  me  in  question,  and  put  me  upon 
taking  an  oath,  which  is  a  matter  of  religion,  seeing 
thou  or  none  else  can  charge  me  with  unpeaceable 
living  ?' 

"  Judge,  irritated,  and  looking  at  him.  '  Sirrah  ' 
will  you  swear?' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  I  ain  none  of  thy  sirrahs,  I  am  a 
Christian  ;  and  for  thee,  an  old  man  and  a  judge,  to 
sit  there  and  give  nicknanaes  to  prisoners,  it  does 
not  become  either  thy  gray  hairs  or  thy  office.' 

"Judge.     '  Well,  I  am  a  Christian,  too.' 

"  G.  Fox.     'Then  do  Christian  works.' 

"Judge.  'Sirrah!  thou  thinkest  to  frighten 
me  with  thy  words.'  Then  checking  himself,  and 
looking  aside,  he  said,  '  Ilark  !  1  am  using  the  word 
sirrah  again,'  and  so  checked  himself. 

"  G.  Fox.  '  I  spoke  to  thee  in  love;  for  that 
language  did  not  become  thee,  a  judge.  Thou 
oughtest  to  instruct  a  prisoner  in  the  law,  if  ho 
were  ignorant  and  out  of  the  way.' 

"  Judge.     '  And  1  speak  in  love  to  thee  too.' 

"  G.  Fox.     '  But  love  gives  no  nick-names.' 

"Judge.  'Well,  (ieorge  Fox,  say  whetlier 
thou  will  take  the  oath,  yea,  or  nay?' 

"  G.  Fox.  '1  say  as  I  said  before,  "whether 
ought  I  to  obey  (>od  or  man,  judge  ihou?"  If  I 
could  take  any  oath  at  all,  1  could  take  this;  for  I 
ilo  not  deny  some  oaths  only,  or  on  some  occasions, 
hut  all  oaths,  according  to  (Jliri.st's  doctrine,  who 
bath  commanded  his  followers,  "  Not  to  swear  at 

♦Charles  11.  Iind  jilcdijcd  his  word  to  tli<>  (iunUcrs.  that 
liiey  sliiiiiM  not  lie  iiioleslcd  lor  llicir  jMiculiar  scruples, 
proviiliil  llieir  conduct  was  jK'accablc. 
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all."  Now,  if  thou,  or  any  of  you,  or  any  of  your 
ministers  or  priests  here,  will  prove  that  ever  Christ 
or  his  apostles,  after  they  had  forbidden  all  swear- 
ing, commanded  Christians  to  swear,  then  I  will 
swear.'  , 

"  Several  priests  were  there,  but  none  of  them 
offered  to  speak. 

"  Judge.  '  I  am  a  servant  of  the  king,  and  the 
king  sent  me  not  to  dispute  with  you,  but  to  put  the 
law  into  execution  ;  therefore  tender  him  the  oath 
of  allegiance.' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  If  thou  love  the  king,  why  dost 
thou  break  his  word,  and  not  keep  his  declarations 
and  speeches,  wherein  he  promised  liberty  to  tender 
consciences  ?  I  am  a  man  of  tender  conscience, 
and  in  obedience  to  Christ's  command,  I  cannot 
swear.' 

"Judge.  '  Then  you  will  not  swear  ;  take  him 
away,  gaoler.' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  It  is  for  Christ's  sake  that  I  cannot 
swear,  and  for  obedience  to  his  command  I  suffer ; 
and  so  the  Lord  forgive  you  all.' 

"  He  was  now  reconducted  to  prison,  and  on  the 
16th  of  March,  two  days  afterwards,  was  again 
called  into  court. 

"  The  judge  asked  him,  '  whether  he  would 
traverse,  stand  mute,  or  submit.'  He  desired  he 
might  have  liberty  to  traverse  the  indictment,  and 
try  it. 

"  Judge.  '  Take  him  away,  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him,  take  him  away.' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  Well,  live  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
do  justice.' 

"  Judge.     '  Why,  have  I  not  done  you  justice?' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  That  which  thou  hast  done  hath 
been  against  the  command  of  Christ.'  Upon  this 
he  was  again  consigned  to  prison  to  await  the  next 
assizes." — p.  2-23. 

Fox  appears  to  have  felt  himself  much  aggrieved 
by  the  word  "  sirrah,"  used  on  this  occasion  ;  so 
much  so  indeed  that  shortly  afterwards  he  wrote 
aad  published  a  paper  on  the  subject,  addressed  to 
"  all  judges  whatsoever,"  and  showing  that  the  use 
of  such  epithets  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
usages  of  Heathens,  Jews,  or  Christians.  He  cites 
a  number  of  instances  in  support  of  this  assertion. 

"  The  next  Lancaster  assizes  were  held  in  the 
month  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  and  the  same 
judges,  Twisden  and  Turner,  came  the  circuit ;  hut 
this  time  Judge  Turner  sat  on  the  crown-bench, 
where  George  Fox  was  brought  before  him.  He 
says,  '  Before  I  vvas  called  to  the  bar,  I  was  put 
among  murderers  and  felons  for  about  the  space  of 
two  hours,  the  people,  the  justices,  and  judge,  also 
gazing  upon  me.  After  they  had  tried  several 
others  they  called  me  to  the  bar,  and  impanelled  a 
jury:  then  the  judge  asked  the  justices  "  whether 
they  had  tendered  me  the  oath  at  the  sessions?" 
They  said,  "  they  had."  Then  he  bid,  "  give  them 
the  book,"  that  they  might  be  sworn  they  had 
tendered  me  the  oath  at  the  sessions.  They  said, 
•'  they  had."  The  judge  bid  them  again  "  take  the 
book  and  swear  tiiey  had  'endered  the  oath  accord- 
ing to  the  indictment."  Some  of  the  justices  re- 
fused to  be  sworn  ;  but  the  judge  said,  he  would 
have  it  done  to  take  away  all  occasion  of  exception. 
When  the  jury  were  sworn,  and  the  justices  had 
sworn.  "  that  they  tendered  me  the  oath  according 
to  the  indictment,"  the  judge  asked  me  "  whether  I 
had  not  refused  the  oath  at  the  last  assizes?"  ' 

*'  G.  Fox.  '  I  never  took  an  oath  in  my  life,  and 
Christ,  the  Saviour  and  Judge  of  the  world,  saith, 
"  Swear  not  at  all."  ' 


"  Judge  (not  heeding  the  answer.)  '  I  ask 
whether  or  no  you  did  not  refuse  the  oath  at  the  last 
assizes  ? ' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  The  words  that  I  then  spoke  to  them 
were,  "  that  if  they  would  prove,  either  judge, 
justice,  priest,  or  teacher,  that  after  Christ  and  the 
apostles  had  forbidden  swearing  they  commanded 
that  Christians  should  swear,  I  would  swear."' 

"  Judge.  '  I  am  not  at  this  time  to  dispute 
whether  it  is  lawful  to  swear,  but  to  inquire 
whether  vou  have  refused  to  take  the  oath  or  no?' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  Those  things  mentioned  in  the  oath, 
as  plotting  against  the  king,  and  owning  the  pope's, 
or  any  other  foreign  power,  I  utterly  deny.' 

"Judge.  'Well,  you  say  well  in  that,  but  did 
you  deny  to  take  the  oath  !     What  say  you?" 

"  G.  Fox.  '  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  to  say  1 
fori  have  told  thee  before  what  I  did  say.' 

"  Judge.  '  Would  you  have  these  men  to  swear 
that  you  have  taken  an  oath  ?' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  Wouldest  thou  have  these  men  to 
swear  that  I  had  refused  the  oath  ?'  At  which  the 
court  burst  out  into  laughter.  '  I  was  grieved,'  he 
says,  '  to  see  so  much  lightness  in  the  court,  where 
such  solemn  matters  were  handled,  and  therefore 
asked  him,  "  If  this  court  was  a  play-house?" 
Where  is  gravity  and  sobriety?  for  this  behavior 
does  not  become  you.' 

"  The  clerk  then  read  the  indictment,  and  I  told 
the  judge,  '  I  had  something  to  speak  to  it,  for  I 
had  informed  myself  of  the  errors  that  were  in  it.' 
He  told  me,  '  he  would  hear  afterwards  any  reasons 
that  I  could  allege  why  he  should  not  give  judg- 
ment.' Then  I  spoke  to  the  jury,  and  told  them, 
they  could  not  bring  me  in  guilty,  according  to  that 
indictment,  for  the  indictment  was  wrong  laid,  and 
had  many  gross  errors  in  it. 

"  Judge.  '  You  must  not  speak  to  the  jury,  but  I 
will  speak  to  them  ;  you  have  denied  to  take  the 
oath  at  the  last  assizes,  and  I  can  tender  the  oath 
to  any  man  now,  and  premunire  him  for  not  taking 
it,  and  the  jury  must  bring  you  in  guilty,  seeing  you 
refused  to  take  the  oath.' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  What  do  ye  with  a  form  ?  you  may 
throw  away  your  form  then.'  To  the  jury. — 'It 
lies  upon  your  consciences,  as  ye  would  answer  it 
to  the  Lord  God  before  his  judgment-seat.'  Then 
the  judge  spoke  again  to  the  jury,  and  I  called  to 
him  '  to  do  me  justice.'  The  jury  brought  me  in 
guilty.  Whereupon  I  told  them,  '  that  both  the 
justices  and  they  had  forsworn  themselves,  and 
therefore  they  had  small  cause  to  laugh  as  they  did 
a  little  before.'  Oh,  the  envy,  rage,  and  malice, 
that  appeared  agafnst  me,  and  the  lightness  ;  but 
the  Lord  confounded  them,  and  they  were  wonder- 
fully stopped.  So  they  set  me  aside,  and  called  up 
Margaret  Fell." — p.  227. 

We  learn  that  Fox  on  this  occasion  very  properly 
complained  of  the  badness  of  his  prison  ;  and  in 
consequence  several  of  the  justices  visited  it  ;  but 
the  floor  was  in  such  a  bad  state,  and  the  room  it- 
self so  completely  open  to  wind  and  rain,  that  they 
were  almost  afraid  to  enter.  All  of  them  declared 
that  it  was  "  a  most  shameful  place,"  and  a  better 
was  promised.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  promise 
was  never  fulfilled. 

"  The  following  day  he  was  again  brought  up  in 
company  with  his  old  friend  and  present  fellow- 
sufferer,  Margaret  Fell,  who  employing  counsel  to 
plead  the  errors  of  her  indictment,  the  judge  al- 
lowed them.  George  Fox  was  then  called  upon, 
but  declined  the  assistance  of  any  pleader.  His 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  continues  thus  : — 
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"  Judge.  '  What  have  you  to  say  why  I  should 
not  p:iss  sentence  upon  you?' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  I  am  no  lawyer  ;  but  I  have  much 
to  say  if  thou  wilt  have  patience  to  hear.'  At  that 
he  lau^TJied,  and  others  also  laughed  ;  and  he  said, 
'  Come,  what  iiave  you  to  say  ?'  and  turning  to  the 
court,  '  lie  can  say  nothing.' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  Yes;  I  have  much  to  say,  have  but 
patience  to  hear  me.  Should  tlie  oath  be  tendered 
to  tl)e  king's  subjects,  or  to  the  subjects  of  another 
realm  V 

•'  Judge.  '  To  the  subjects  of  this  realm.' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  Look  into  the  indictment;  ye  may  see 
ye  have  left  out  tiie  word  subject ;  so,  not  having 
named  me  in  the  indictment  as  a  subject,  ye  cannot 
premunire  me  for  not  taking  the  oath.' 

'•Then  they  looked  over  the  statute  and  the  in- 
dictment, and  saw  it  was  so ;  and  the  judge  con- 
fessed it  was  an  error. 

'■  G.  Fox.  '  I  have  something  else  to  stop  judg- 
ment— look  what  day  the  indictment  says  the  oath 
was  tendered  to  me,  at  the  sessions  there.' 

"  They  looked,  and  said,  '  It  was  on  the  11th  day 
of  January.' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  What  day  of  the  week  was  the  ses- 
sions held  on?' 

"  '  On  a  Tuesday,'  was  the  reply  of  some  one  in 
court. 

"  G.  Fox.  '  Look  to  your  almanacs  and  see 
W'hether  there  were  held  any  sessions  a',  Lancaster 
on  the  Ilth  day  of  January,  so  called?'  So  they 
looked,  and  found  that  the  Uth  day  was  Monday, 
and  that  the  sessions  were  held  on  the  Tuesday,  the 
12th  day  of  the  month.  '  Look,  now,  ye  have  in- 
dicted me  for  refusing  the  oath  in  the  quarter-ses- 
sions, held  at  Lancaster  on  tlie  11th  day  of  January 
la.st,  and  tlie  justices  have  sworn  tliat  they  tendered 
me  the  oath  in  open  sessions  here  on  that  day,  and 
the  jury  upon  their  oaths  have  found  me  guilty  there- 
upon ;  and  yet  ye  sec  there  was  no  session  held  in 
Lancaster  tiiat  day.' 

"  Judge  (to  cover  the  matter)  asked,  '  Whether 
the  sessions  did  not  begin  on  the  11th  day  ?'  Some 
one  in  court  answered,  '  No;  the  sessions  held  but 
one  day,  and  that  was  tlie  12th.' 

"  Judge.  '  Tliis  is  a  great  mistake  and  error.' 

"  Some  of  the  justices  were  in  a  great  rage  at 
this,  and  stamped  and  said,  '  Who  hath  done  this? 
Somebody  hath  done  tliis  on  purpose  ;'  and  a  great 
heat  was  amongst  them. 

"G.  Fox.  '  Are  not  tlie  justices  here  that  have 
sworn  to  this  indictment  forsworn  men  in  the  face 
of  the  country?  But  this  is  not  all  ;  I  have  more 
yet  to  olfer  why  sentence  should  not  be  given 
against  mh'..  In  what  year  of  the  king  was  the 
last  assize  hohlen,  wliich  happened  in  the  month  of 
March  last '' 

"Judge.  'It  was  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the 
king.' 

"  (i.  Fox.  '  The  indictment  lays  it  in  the  fifteenth 
year.' 

"  Tlu^y  looked  anil  found  it  so,  which  was  also 
acknowledged  to  hi;  aiiDilicr  error.  Then  \ni  says, 
they  w(;r(!  all  in  a  fret  again,  and  could  not  tidl  what 
to  sny  ;  for  the  judge  hiid  sworn  the  oflictirs  of  the 
court  tiiat  the  oath  was  tciiilfred  to  mi;  at  the  assize 
tnentioiK'd  in  the  indictment. 

"  (.'.  Fox.  '  Now,  is  not  the  court  here  forsworn 
al-so,  who  hav(!  sworn  that  the  oalli  was  tinidered  to 
nie  at  the  a.ssi/.e  holden  here  in  the  fifte-enth  year 
of  the  king,  when  it  was  in  his  sixteentli  year,  and 
80  thiry  liave  sworn  a  ye.ar  false  '' 

"  The   judge  then  bid  liiem  lo(;k  whether  Mar- 


garet Fell's  indictment  was  the  same,  but  found  it 
not  so. 

"  G.  Fox.  '  I  have  yet  more  to  offer  to  stop  sen- 
tence ;  ought  all  the  oath  to  be  put  in  the  indictment 
or  not?' 

"  Ju3ge.  '  Yes,  it  ought  to  be  all  put  in.' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  Then  compare  the  indictment  with 
the  oath,  and  there  thou  mayst  see  these  words 
(or  by  any  authority  derived,  or  pretended  to  be  de- 
rived from  him,  or  his  fee)  left  out  of  the  indict- 
ment, which  is  a  principal  part  of  the  oath  ;  and  in 
another  place  the  words  (heirs  and  successors)  are 
left  out.' 

"  The  judge  acknowledged  these  also  to  be  great 
errors. 

"  G.  Fox.  '  But  I  have  something  further  to  al- 
lege.' 

"  Judge.  '  Nay,  I  have  enough,  you  need  say  no 
more.' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  If  thou  hast  enough,  I  desire  noth- 
ing but  law  and  justice  at  thy  hands ;  for  I  don't 
look  for  mercy.' 

"  Judge.  '  You  must  have  justice,  and  you  shall 
have  law.' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  Am  I  at  liberty,  and  free  from  all 
that  ever  hath  been  done  against  me  in  this  matter?' 

"  Judge.  '  Yes,  you  are  free  from  all  that  hath 
been  done  against  you.'  But  starting  up  in  a  rage, 
he  exclaimed,  '  I  can  put  the  oath  to  any  man  here, 
and  I  will  tender  you  the  oath  again.' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  Thou  hadst  example  enough  yes- 
terday of  swearing,  and  false  swearing,  both  in  the 
justices  and  jury  ;  for  I  saw  before  mine  eyes  that 
both  justices  and  jury  had  forsworn  themselves.' 

"  Judge.  '  Will  you  take  the  oath?' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  Do  me  justice  fjttr  my  false  imprison- 
ment all  this  while  ;  for  what  have  I  been  im- 
prisoned so  long  for?     I  ought  to  be  set  at  liberty.' 

"  Judge.  '  You  are  at  liberty,  but  I  will  put  the 
oath  to  you  again.' 

"  G.  Fox  then  turned  about  and  said,  '  All  peo- 
ple, take  notice,  this  is  a  snare,  for  I  ought  to  be 
set  free  from  the  gaoler  and  from  this  court.' 

"  Judge.  '  Give  him  the  book.' 

"  '  Then,'  he  continues,  '  the  power  of  darkness 
rose  in  them  like  a  mountain,  and  the  clerk  lifted  up 
a  book  to  me.  I  stood  still,  and  said,  "  If  it  be  a 
Bible  give  it  me  into  my  hand."  "  Yes,  yes,"  said 
both  judge  and  justices,  "  give  it  him  into  his  hand." 
So  I  took  it,  and  looked  into  it,  and  said,  "  I  see  it 
is  a  Bible  ;   I  am  glad  of  it."  ' 

"  '  Tlie  judge  caused  the  jury  to  be  called,  and 
they  stood  by  ;  for  af\er  they  had  brought  in  their 
former  verdict,  he  would  not  discharge  them,  though 
they  desired  it  ;  but  told  them  "  he  could  not  dis- 
n'iss  them  yet,  he  should  have  business  for  them, 
iTierefore  ihey  must  attend,  and  be  ready  when  they 
were  calico."  When  he  said  so  I  felt  his  intent, 
that  if  I  was  freed  he  would  come  on  again.  So  I 
looked  him  in  the  face,  and  the  witness  of  God 
started  up  in  him,  and  made  him  blush  when  ha 
looked  at  me  again  ;  for  he  saw  that  I  had  dis- 
covered him.  Neverliieless,  hardening  himself,  he 
caused  the  oatii  to  be  read  to  me,  the  jury  standing 
by.  When  it  was  read,  he  asked  me  "  whether  I 
would  take  the  oath  or  not  ?"  ' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  Ye  have  given  me  a  hook  here  to 
kiss,  and  to  swcnir  on  ;  and  this  book,  which  ye  have 
giv(!n  me  to  kiss,  says,  "  Kiss  the  Son,"  and  the 
Son  says  in  this  hook,  "  Swear  not  at  all,"  and  so 
says  the  aj)ostlc  James.  1  say  as  tlic  book  says, 
yet  ye  imprison  me.  How  chance  ye  do  not  im- 
prison the  l)ook  for  saying  so?     How  comes  it  that 
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the  book  is  at  liberty  amongst  you  which  bids  me 
not  swear  ;  and  yet  ye  imprison  me  for  doing  as 
tlie  book  bids  me  ?' 

"  '  I  was  speaking  this  to  them,  and  held  up  the 
Bible  open  in  my  hand  to  show  ihem  the  place  where 
Christ  forbade  swearing.  They  plucked  the  book 
eut  of  my  hand,  and  the  judge  said.  "  Nay,  but  we 
will  imprison  George  Fox."  ' 

"  '  Yei  this  got  about  all  over  the  country,  as  a  by- 
word, '•  That  they  g^ive  me  a  book  to  swear  on  that 
commanded  me  not  to  swear  at  all,  and  the  Bible 
was  at  liberty,  and  I  in  prison  for  doing  what  the 
Bible  said.'" 

"  The  judge  still  urged  him  to  swear,  and  G.  Fox 
said,  '  I  never  took  oath,  covenant,  or  engage- 
ment in  my  life  ;  but  my  yea  and  nay  was  more 
binding  in  me  than  an  oath  was  to  many  others  ;  for 
had  they  not  had  experience  how  little  men  regarded 
an  oath  ?  and  how  they  had  sworn  one  way  and 
then  another  ?  and  how  the  justices  and  court  had 
forsworn  themselves  now  ?  I  was  a  man  of  a  ten- 
der conscience,  and  if  they  had  any  sense  of  a  ten- 
der conscience  they  would  consider,  that  it  was  in 
obedience  to  Christ's  command  that  I  could  not 
swear.  But  if  any  one  of  you  can  convince  me, 
that,  after  Christ  and  the  apostles  had  commanded 
me  not  to  swear,  they  altered  that  command,  and 
commanded  Christians  to  swear,  ye  shall  see  I  will 
swear.  There  being  many  priests  in  the  court,  I 
said,  "  If  ye  cannot  do  it,  let  your  priests  stand  up 
and  do  it."  But  not  one  of  the  priests  made  an- 
swer.' 

"  Judge.  '  Oh  I  all  the  world  cannot  convince 
you.' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  Xo  ;  how  is  it  likely  the  world 
should  convince  me?  The  whole  world  lies  in 
wickedness.  Bring  out  your  spiritual  men,  as  ye 
call  ihein,  to  convince  me.' 

"  Both  the  sheriff  and  the  judge  said,  '  The 
angels  swore  in  the  Revelations.' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  When  God  bringeth  his  first-begotten 
into  the  world,  he  saiih,  "  Let  all  the  angels  of  God 
worship  him  ;"  and  the  Son  saith,  "  Swear  not  at 
all.'" 

"Judge.     '  Xay,  I  will  not  dispute.' 

"  G.  Fox,  to  the  jury.  '  It  is  for  Christ's  sake 
that  I  cannot  swear,  and  therefore  I  warn  you  not 
to  act  contrary  to  the  light  of  God  in  your  con- 
sciences ;  for  before  his  judgment-seat  you  must  all 
be  brought.  As  for  plots,  and  persecutions  for 
religion,  and  popery,  I  deny  them  in  my  heart ;  for 
I  am  a  Christian,  and  shall  show  forth  Christianity 
among  you  this  day.  It  is  for  Christ  I  stand.'  More 
words  I  had  both  with  tlie  judge  and  jury,  before 
the  jraoler  took  me  asvay. 

"  In  the  af'ternoon  he  was  brought  up  again,  and 
placed  among  the  thieves  for  a  considerable  time, 
where  he  stood  with  his  hat  on  till  the  gaoler  took 
it  off.  The  jury  bavins  found  this  new  indictment 
against  him,  •  for  not  taking  ih"^  oath,'  he  wais  then 
called  to  the  bar. 

"  Jud^e.     '  What  can  you  say  for  yourselfV 

"  G.  Fox.  '  I  request  the  indictment  to  be  read  ; 
for  I  cannot  answer  to  that  which  I  have  not  heard.' 

"  The  clerk  then  read  it.  and,  as  he  read  it,  the 
judge  said,  '  Take  heed  it  be  not  false  again  ;'  but 
he  read  it  in  such  a  manner  that  George  Fox  could 
hardly  understand  what  he  read. 

"  When  he  had  done,  the  judge  said,  '  What  do 
you  say  to  the  indictment?' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  At  once  hearing  so  large  a  writing 
read,  and  that  at  such  a  distance  that  I  could  not 
distinctly  hear  all  the  parts  of  it,  I  cannot  tell  what 


to  say  ;  but  if  thou  wilt  let  me  have  a  copy  of  it, 
and  give  me  time  to  consider  of  it,  I  will  answer  it.' 

"  This  put  them  to  a  little  stand  :  but.  after  a 
while,  the  judge  asked,  '  What  time  I  would  have  ?' 

'•  G.  Fox.    '  Till  the  next  assize.' 

"  Judge.  '  But  what  plea  will  you  now  make  ? 
Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?" 

"  G.  Fox.  '  I  am  uot  guilty  at  all  of  denying  to 
swear  obstinately  and  wilfully  ;  and  as  for  tliose 
things  mentioned  in  the  oath,  as  Jesuitical  plots,  and 
foreign  powers,  I  utterly  deny  them  in  my  heart. 
If  I  could  take  any  oath,  I  could  take  this  ;  but  I 
never  took  any  oath  in  my  life.' 

"  Judge.  '  You  say  well ;  but  the  king  is  sworn, 
the  parliament  is  sworn,  I  am  sworn,  and  the  justices 
are  sworn,  and  the  law  is  preserved  by  oaths.' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  Ye  have  had  sufficient  experience 
of  men's  swearing,  and  thou  hast  seen  how  the 
justices  and  jury  had  sworn  wrong  the  other  day ; 
and  if  thou  hadst  read,  in  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  how 
many  of  them  had  refused  to  swear,  both  in  the  time 
of  the  ten  persecutions  and  in  Bishop  Bonner's  days, 
thou  mightest  see,  that  to  deny  swearing  in  obedi- 
ence to  Christ's  command  was  no  new  thing.' 

"  Judge.     '  I  wish  the  laws  were  otherwise.' 

"  G.  Fox.  '  Our  yea  is  yea,  and  our  nay  is  nay  ; 
and  if  we  transgress  our  yea  or  nay,  let  us  suffer  as 
they  do  or  should  do,  that  swear  falsely.  This  we 
have  offered  to  the  king,  and  the  king  said  "  it  was 
reasonable."  ' 

"  Instead  of  obtaining  his  liberty  by  this  clear 
exposure  of  the  palpably  gross  errors  of  his  indict- 
ment, he  was  reconducted  to  prison,  there  to  be 
immured  till  the  ensuing  assizes  ;  and  in  order  to 
make  his  case  still  harder,  his  sufferings  were  in- 
creased tenfold,  by  a  second  interference  of  Colonel 
Kirby,  who  gave  particular  orders  to  the  gaoler  '  to 
keep  him  close,  and  suffer  no  flesh  alive  to  come  at 
him,  for  he  was  not  fit  to  be  discoursed  with  by 
men.'  In  consequence  of  this  order,  he  was  re- 
moved into  an  upper  chamber  in  an  old  and  ruinous 
tower  of  the  castle,  so  much  more  dilapidated  than 
his  former  abode,  that  he  was  constantly  exposed  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  often  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  preserve  his  bed  and  clothing 
(which  was  always  damp  and  cold)  t'rom  being  wet 
through.  He  was  also  so  much  distressed  by  smoke, 
which  penetrated  into  his  room  from  other  fires  in 
the  prison,  that  at  times  he  was  nearly  suffocated 
by  it,  and  often  could  scarcely  discern  the  light  of 
a  candle  from  its  density.  In  this  inhuman  place 
he  was  doomed  to  pass  the  whole  winter  (which 
was  unusually  long  and  severe)  for  no  crime  ;  and 
was  at  last  so  much  affected  by  a  continued  expo- 
sure to  the  cold  and  wet,  and  the  constant  inhaling 
of  such  an  impure  atmosphere,  that  he  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  great  suffering :  his  body  became 
swollen,  and  his  limbs  so  benumbed,  that  he  could 
with  difficulty  use  them." — p.  229. 

After  fifteen  months'  close  imprisonment  at  Lan- 
caster, Fox  was  removed  to  Scarborough,  where 
he  was  confined  twelve  months,  and  this,  it  will  be 
recollected,  without  any  act  that  would  constitute  a 
misdemeanor  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  without  any 
proper  charge  being  substantiated  against  him ; 
without  any  fair  committal  ;  without  being  found 
guilty,  by  a  jury,  of  any  crime  ;  but  merely  because 
it  was  the  pleasure  of  a  party  to  persecute  and 
oppress  him',  partly  from  direct  malice,  and  partly 
from  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  were  currying 
favor  with  those  in  power.  At  last  Fox  appealed 
to  the  king  himself,  stating  full  particulars  of  his 
treatment,  and  relating  the  whole  transactions  from 
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beginning  to  end.  His  innocence,  and  the  motives 
of  his  persecutors,  were  at  once  obvious  to  Charles, 
who  imiTiediately  ordered  his  release.  From  the 
complete  success  of  the  previous  application  to  the 
king  oil  his  account,  it  is  remarkable  that  Fox  should 
not  have  written  earlier ;  for  he  seems  at  all  times 
to  have  had  a  kind  and  Cliristian  feeling  towards 
his  sovereign,  and  to  have  expected  justice  at  his 
hands. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  in  this  place, 
of  calling  the  reader's  attention  to  the  leading  sub- 
ject discussed  between  Fox  and  his  judges — the 
taking  of  an  oath.  Of  the  value  of  such  an  oath 
nothing  can  possibly  speak  more  decidedly  than  the 
fact  that  magistrates  and  jury,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  deliberately  swore  to  false  statements — 
not  knowing  them  to  be  false,  certainly,  but  not 
caring  to  inquire  or  know  whether  they  were  true  : 
certain  statements,  technically  false,  are  laid  before 
them,  and  to  the  truth  of  these  they  unhesitatingly 
swear,  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
enforce  the  unlawfulness  of  swearing,  in  a  religious 
sense,  as  pointed  out  by  Fox,  and  as  still  maintained 
by  the  entire  Quaker  body  ;  we  object  to  it  as  tend- 
ing to  narrow  the  foundations  of  moral  obligation  ; 
and  we  regard  the  maintenance  of  the  law  on  this 
subject  at  the  present  day,  and  the  refusal  to  receive 
any  evidence  except  on  oath,  however  contrary  to 
the  conscientious  feelings  of  the  witness,  as  a  relic 
of  barbarism  which  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  destroyed. 
Quakers  and  Moravians,  by  their  successful  appeals 
to  parliament,  are  exempt  from  a  compulsory  diso- 
bedience to  a  divine  command  ;  but  all  others  are 
compelled  to  disobey,  or  to  have  their  evidence 
refused  as  unworthy  of  credit.  We  are  well  aware 
that  a  difference  of  opinion  obtains  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  words,  "  Swear  not  at  all," — 
wiiether  they  refer  to  profane  or  judicial  swearing; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  Christ 
referred  exclusively  to  either  kind  of  oath,  those 
can  hardly  err  who  conscientiously  take  the  words 
as  written,  without  atteinpting  any  explanation  ;  and 
surely  to  such,  whether  Catholic,  Protestant,  or 
Dissenter,  the  right  should  be  given  to  take  the 
affirmation  instead  of  the  oath.  We  would  not 
enjoin  on  any  the  observance  of  a  command  to 
which  they  can  coii?cienti()usly  assign  some  otiier 
meaning  than  the  words  appear  to  convey  ;  but  those 
who  take  the  more  obvious  reading  of  the  passage 
ought  not  to  rest  until  they  are  freed  from  a  com- 
pulsory violation  of  the  dictates  of  conscience.  On 
moral  grounds  we  cannot  understand  how  any  man 
who  views  this  sul)j(!ct  with  unsophisticated  eyes 
tan  t:ik(!  a  view  different  from  our  own.  There  lives 
not  the  man  wiiosp,  ontii  corroborates  his  assertion. 
If  a  man  is  dei(;rinined  to  lie  he  will  swear  to  a  lie. 
Our  c()\iris  of  jusiicc;  daily  give  us  examples  of  wit- 
nesses who  swear  to  spivik  the  lohole  truth,  and  yet 
go  into  the  witness-box  (leterminfid  to  .su[)press  such 
part  of  the  truth  as  siiall  weaken  the  cause  of  the 
j)arty  who  has  subpo-naed  tiiem  :  a  signal  proof  that 
the  bad  man  is  not  hound  by  an  oath  ;  and  every  one 
knows  that  the  ^ood  man  requires  no  oath  to  induce 
iiim  to  sp(!ak  the  truth. 

Whal(;ver  opinions  may  be  held  by  ihc!  world 
coneerninij  the.  (iuaker-i  of  the  jtresent  day,  and 
whatever  )U(li.'iti'  iil  the  (inakers  may  deserve;  at  our 
liands.  there,  ran  be  no  rioulit  thai  Fox  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  imbued  with  the  sjiirit  of  ( -hristianity  ; 
that  they  were  clear-headed,  sirigle-rninded  men, 
who  preached  the  gospel  in  all  sinirerity,  influenced 
solely  by  the  id<>a  that  such  preaching  was  rf^juired 
at  their  han<ls ;  that  they  were  simply  yi<dding  to 
thai  inward  s*j)iritual  light  spoken  of  by  St.  John  as 


"  the  light  which  lightclli  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world."  This  light  they  regard  as  greater 
than  the  Scripture  itself,  because  the  source  whence 
those  Scriptures  flowed  ;  and  the  influence  of  this 
inward  light  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Quaker- 
ism. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  belief  in 
this  inward  light  is  professed  also  by  every  sect  of 
Christians  ;  'but  Quakers  seem  to  stand  out  from 
the  rest  in  having  real  faith  in  its  existence.  Did 
not  this  difference  exist  we  should  not  find  theolog- 
ical disputants  alluding  in  derision  to  the  Quaker 
terms  of  being  "guided  by  the  inward  light,"  or 
being  "  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  Much  misap- 
prehension has  occurred  as  to  the  Trinitarian  views 
of  the  society  from  the  fact  that  the  term  Trinity 
is  rarely  if  ever  used  in  the  sermons  or  works  of 
their  teachers.  This  omission  appears  not  to  result 
from  any  disbelief  in  the  celebrated  and  elaborately 
discussed  verse  in  St.  John,*  which  is  taken  as  the 
authority  for  the  doctrine ;  for  concerning  this  verse, 
all  Quaker  writers  agree  in  considering  it  explana- 
tory of  the  entire  spirit  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  question  of  its  authenticity  is  not  discussed, 
because  if  it  be  a  true  explanation  or  summary  of  a 
doctrine  already  received  as  truth,  it  matters  but 
little  whether  the  explanation  were  given  with  the 
text,  or  subsequently.  They  assert  that  the  word 
Trinity  is  not  of  Scripture  origin,  and  therefore  has 
no  divine  authority  for  its  use.  The  charge  that 
the  Quakers  doubted  or  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ 
was  met  by  Penn,  Barclay,  and  all  the  more  able 
writers  of  the  sect.  No  sect  is  less  liable  to  such 
a  charge,  and  there  is  none  which  makes  implicit 
faith  in  Christ  a  more  constant  and  important  theme 
of  exhortation. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Marsh 
has  acquitted  himself  of  his  task.  It  was  no  ordi- 
nary undertaking  to  compile  such  a  life  of  Fox  as 
should  be  readable  to  the  public.  What  had  pre- 
viously been  written  concerning  this  remarkable 
man  appears  to  have  been  designed  more  for  the 
use  of  the  society  itself  than  for  the  world  at  large  ; 
and  is  rendered  so  prolix,  if  we  may  use  the  term, 
by  detailed  accounts  of  meetings,  that  many  who 
began  the  task  of  perusal  in  the  spirit  of  fair  in- 
quirv,  would  relinquish  it  from  a  distaste  to  the 
almost  unintelligible  repetitions.  Mr.  Marsh's  vol- 
ume is  the  reverse  of  prolix  ;  it  has  no  repetitions 
to  render  it  distasteful,  and  gives  just  so  much  of 
the  history  of  Fox  as  is  essential  to  the  understand- 
ing and  just  appreciation  of  his  character.  He  rep- 
resents Fox  as  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity,  of 
invincible  courage,  of  perfect  sincerity,  of  indomi- 
table perseverance,  of  real  piety,  and  of  unques- 
tionable loyalty;  an  unflinching  friend,  a  forgiving 
enemy,  a  true  subject,  and  above  all,  a  perfect 
Christian.  Imagination,  in  all  its  vagaries,  has 
rarely  succeeded  in  drawing  so  spotless  a  character. 
There  is  one  point,  and  only  one,  in  which  wo 
would  venture  to  differ  from  our  author,  and  that 
is  the  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  l^)mish 
church  ;  the  frequent  allu.sion  to  the  members  of 
this  church,  as  "  papists,"  is  uncalled  for;  it  an- 
swers no  good  purpose,  and  mu.st  he  offensive  to 
m:uiy.  Mr.  Marsh  is,  we  believe,  a  meml)er  of 
lh(!  (Church  of  Fngland  ;  he  writes  with  perfect 
candor  of  Quakerism  ;  why  should  he  .seek  to  dis- 
parage a  faith  -so  much  more  nearly  allied  to  his 
own,  and  one  which  at  the  present  moment  seem.s 
s])reading  her  arms  to  receive  his  own,  through  the 
friendly  portals  of  Puseyism? 

*  John  V.  7. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE    PRINCE. 

Exactly  one  hundred  years  ago,  there  arrived  in 
the  town  of  Rochelle  in  France  a  younsf  man,  ap- 
parently under  twenty,  of  very  elegant  appearance, 
but  simple  and  unpretending  manners.     He  was  at- 
tended, rather  than  accompanied,  by  an  elderly  gray- 
headed  man,  who  seemed  to  bt;  neither  a  domestic 
nor  a  parent,  but  who  regarded   him  with  all  the 
respect  of  the  one,  and  all  the  careful  fondness  of  | 
the  other.     The  youth,  indeed,  appeared  to  require' 
a  certain  watchful  attendance,  although  surrounded,  j 
as  one  might  have  imagined,  by  some  prestige  which  j 
precluded  familiarity  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  cool,  j 
quiet  air  supposed  to  distinguish  the  great,  he  was; 
thoughtless  and  capricious  in  no  ordinary  degree,  i 
giving  way  habitually,  and   without  the  slightest  i 
consideration,  to  the  whim  of  the  moment.     Both  i 
were  plainly  dressed.     They  neither  courted  nor| 
shunned  observation  ;  and  the  only  singularity  which  j 
distinguished   them  from  ordinary  travellers,  was! 
their  declining  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  inn,  ■ 
even  for  the  short  period  they  intended  to  remain.  \ 
They  at  once  furnished  an  apartment  for  themselves  | 
at  a  private  house,  though   by  no  means  on  an  ex-i 
travagant  scale — the  whole  expense  amounting  only  I 
to  jC20  ;  and  there  they  resided  together,  without  j 
making  a  single  acquaintance,  very  rarely  stirring; 
abroad,  and  living  chiefly  on  shell-fish,  but  more! 
especially  fresh-water  craos — a  circumstance  that '. 
excited  some   notice,  from  tliese  delicacies  being  I 
scarce  and  dear  at  Rochelle.  | 

It  appeared  to  ba  their  business  here  to  find  a 
passage  for  the  younger  of  the  two  to  some  foreign  I 
country  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  hot  war  with , 
England,  vessels  did  not  sail  so  frequently  as  usual, ! 
and  they  were  for  some  time  disappointed.  At 
length  an  occasion  otfared.  A  small  merchantman] 
was  about  to  sail  for  Martinique  ;  and  this  appear- , 
ing  to  be  as  good  a  thaatre  as  any  for  the  study  of  i 
the  world,  it  was  determined  that  the  youth  should  I 
embrace  the  opportunity,  and  sally  forth  on  his  | 
course  of  adventures.  The  moment  of  embarkation  1 
had  nearly  arrived,  and  he  was  in  close  conversation  . 
with  his  elderly  companion,  when  the  lady  of  the  i 
house  inquired  wiiat  he  intended  to  do  with  his  fur-  j 
niture. 

"  What  do  you  say"!"  said  the  young  man  ab-j 
sently.  "  Oh,  the  furniture  !  Keep  it,"  continued  ■ 
he,  with  a  courteous  smile,  '•  for  a  remembrance  of  i 
me."'  The  lady  looked  at  the  other  in  surprise.! 
but  the  transaction  appeared  to  make  no  impression ; 
upon  him  of  any  kind  ;  and  when  the  interruption 
was  over,  he  resumed  the  conversation  without  re- , 
mark.  This  would  not,  perhaps,  have  appeared , 
extraordinary  in  very  wealthy  people  ;  but  the  fact ! 
was  certain,  that  the  youth's  funds,  on  embarking 
for  the  West  Indies,  hardly  amounted  to  more  than 
the  value  he  thus  heedlessly  gave  away  ;  and  the, 
two  strangers  vanished  from  Rochelle,  the  one  by  i 
s»^,  and  the  oilier  by  land,  leaving  behind  them  a, 
grartd  enigma  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  townspeople. ' 

The  youth's  reputation  in  all  probability  had  got 
on  board  before  him  ;  although  the  elderly  traveller,  [ 
in  recommending  him  to  the  captain,  could  not  be; 
prevailed  upon  to  say  more  than  that  he  %vas  a  per- ; 
son  of  distinction,  whose  friends  would  one  dayj 
show  their  gratitude  for  any  services  that  were  ren- 
dered him.  This,  however,  was  sufficient  to  insure 
his  being  treated  with  respect ;  and  indeed  the  dig- 
nified manner  of  the  youthful  vovager  would  have 
extorted  respect  of  itself.     In   his  person  he  was! 


neither  handsome  nor  tall  ;  his  features  were  com- 
mon, though  suflSciently  agreeable  ;  he  was  of  the 
middle  stature  ;  and,  in  short,  he  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  distinguish  him,  but  a  certain  air  of  high 
life,  and  a  singularly  while  and  delicate  skin,  as  if 
he  had  never,  since  his  birth,  been  permitted  to  be 
visited  too  roughly  even  by  the  winds  of  heaven. 

An  incident  occurred  during  the  voyage  which 
wanned  the  respect  of  the  crew  into  affoction.  On 
an  alarm  of  the  approach  of  English  cruisers,  almost 
all  got  into  the  shallop,  to  creep  along  the  coast 
close  in-shore  ;  and  so  suddenly  was  the  step  taken, 
that  no  provisions  were  thought  of.  The  result 
was  extreme  hunger  in  the  boat ;  which  was  gen- 
erously relieved  by  their  passenger,  who  bought  a 
stock  of  refreshments  from  one  of  the  native  craft 
and  distributed  them,  share  and  share  alike,  to  aK. 
on  board.  When  they  returned  to  the  ship,  the 
youth  was  seized  with  an  illness ;  and  it  was  re- 
marked, with  more  of  interest  than  displeasure,  that 
a  certain  degree  of  haughtiness  mingled  with  the 
courtesy  with  which  he  received  the  anxious  atten- 
tions that  were  pressed  upon  him  from  all  quarters. 
His  situation  required  care  and  tenderness,  but  he 
seemed  to  shrink  from  familiarity  ;  till  at  length  the 
necessities  of  his  condition  led  him  to  select,  as  his 
attendant,  a  young  man  only  a  few  years  older  than 
himself.  To  this  person,  whose  name  was  Rhodez, 
and  who  was  of  a  respectable  family  and  liberal 
education,  he  gradually  became  attached,  and  at 
length  bestowed  upon  him  even  some  portion  of  his 
confidence. 

Rhodez  reported  that  the  stranger  was  the  Count 
de  Tarnaud,  the  son  of  a  field-marshal  ;  but  this 
was  by  no  means  so  lofty  a  dignity  as  to  account 
fi)r  the  respect  of  the  confidant,  which  seemed  to 
increase  every  day.  In  fact,  the  avowal  of  his  rank 
only  made  the  mystery  more  dense  ;  till  all  specu- 
lations were  at  length  ended  for  the  time  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  port  of  Martinique,  blocked  up  by 
English  cruisers.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  save  ship  or  cargo,  the  vessel  was 
abandoned,  and  all  on  board  took  to  their  boats,  and 
landed  on  the  island  in  safety,  but  in  total  destitu- 
tion. The  count  bore  his  misfortune  very  coolly, 
perhaps  merely  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  adventures 
he  had  come  to  seek  ;  and,  followed  by  Rhodez, 
went  straight  to  the  most  respectable  house  he  could 
find.  Here  he  was  received  with  much  kindness  by 
an  officer  called  Uuval  Ferrol,  whose  attentions,  he 
accepted  as  a  common  matter  of  course  ;  replying 
sliffhtlv  and  vaguely  to  his  questions,  and  making 
himself  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  host  re- 
ceived but  small  enlightenment  from  Rhodez,  who 
told  all  the  little  the  reader  already  knows,  but  ap- 
peared either  unable  to  proceed  further,  or  terrified 
to  do  so ;  and  the  real  mystery  thus  came  to  be 
thickened  with  all  kinds  of  conjectures  and  exag- 
gerations, each  more  absurd  than  the  last. 

The  commandant  of  the  port  at  length  thought  it 
high  lime  for  him  to  enter  upon  the  scene,  and,  by 
way  of  putting  beyond  all  doubt  the  real  rank  of  the 
stranger,  offered  him  the  use  of  his  house  and  table. 
This  the  count  accepted  with  much  satisfaction  ; 
and,  always  accompanied  by  Rhodez,  as  a  sort  of 
gentleman  attendant,  or  humble  friend,  removed  at 
once  to  the  residence  of  the  commandant.  It  hap- 
pened on  the  first  day  that,  when  all  were  sitting 
down  to  dinner,  he  found  that  he  had  forgotten  his 
handkerchief,  on  which  Rhodez  immediately  got  up 
and  brought  it  to  him.  This  incident  made  the 
company  stare  at  each  other  with  unspeakable  per- 
plexity ;  for  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  a  white 
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man  waiting  upon  a  white  man,  in  the  West  Indies, 
was  entirely  unheard  of.  That  Rhodez,  who  knew 
the  customs  of  the  place  well,  would  submit  to  this 
dishonor  in  any  ordinary  case,  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed ;  and  again  the  question  recurred,  who  was 
iliis  pretended  count? 

In  the  middle  of  dinner  the  commandant  received 
a  note  from  Duval  Ferrol,  the  count's  former  host, 
containing  these  words  :  "  You  wish  for  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  French  passenger  who  lodged 
with  me  some  days  :  his  signature  will  furnish  more 
than  I  am  able  to  give.  I  enclose  you  a  letter  I 
have  just  received  from  him."  The  letter  contained 
merely  some  common  words  of  thanks,  written  in  a 
schoolboy  hand,  and  in  a  very  bad  style  ;  but  it  was 
signed  "  Est,"  not  Tarnaud.  What  could  this 
mean  ?  The  commandant  secretly  despatched  a 
friend  to  consult  some  persons  better  acquainted 
with  the  aristocracy  than  himself ;  and  by  the  aid 
of  an  almanac,  these  gentlemen  at  length  appeared 
to  master  the  difficulty.  The  mysterious  stranger 
could  be  no  other  than  Hercules  Renaud  d'Est, 
hereditary  prince  of  Modena,  and  brother  of  the 
Duchess  de  Penthievre ! 

Altliough  this,  for  the  present,  was  only  a  con- 
jecture, it  so  happened  that  they  had  the  means  of 
verifyingr  it ;  for  there  were  two  persons  among  them 
(one  a  brother-in-law  of  the  commandant)  who  knew 
the  prince  by  sight.  In  the  evenmg,  therefore — 
for  they  would  not  intrude  earlier  upon  the  dinner 
party — they  all  repaired  to  the  commandant's  house ; 
and  there  his  brother-in-law  had  no  sooner  east  his 
eyes  upon  the  illustrious  guest,  than  he  pronounced 
liim  to  be  the  duke.  Even  this,  however,  would 
not  have  been  conclusive  testimony,  for  the  witness 
was  reported  to  be  so  much  averse  to  speaking  truth, 
that  he  never  did  so,  even  when  drunk  ;  but  lie  was 
supported  by  the  other  officer,  and  the  aiTair  was 
decided.  By  and  by  a  ilourisli  of  bugles  was  heard 
without,  and  the  brother-in-law  and  his  friends,  who 
had  been  pushing  the  decanters  about  the  whole 
afternoon,  while  waiting  till  it  should  be  time  for 
the  visit,  drank,  with  loud  cheers,  to  the  health  of 
Hercules  Renaud  d'f^st,  hereditary  Prince  of  Mo- 
dena. The  stranger  was  confounded  by  this  scene. 
He  had  probably  signed  "Est"  inadvertently,  and 
the  unexpected  consequences  filled  him  for  a  time 
with  vexation  and  haughty  displeasure. 

The  blockade  of  the  English  became  in  the  mean 
time  more  and  more  strict,  till  it  threatened  at  length 
to  produce  actual  starvation.  Supplies  could  be 
obtained  only  from  Cura^oa  and  St.  Eustatia,  and 
these,  at  the  be.st,  would  have  been  scanty  and  ex- 
pen.sive,  even  if  they  had  not  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  men  who  look  the  opportunity  of  preying 
upon  the  public  misery.  The  chief  of  the  monopo- 
lists was  the  governor  of  the  Windward  Islands 
himscdf,  the  Marquis  de  Caylus,  who  resided  at 
Martinicpie,  and  the  derangement  of  whose  private 
affiiir.s  had  led  to  this  contravention  of  his  official 
duty.  The  discontent  of  the  inhat)ilants  became 
alarming ;  and  as  famine  ai)pr()ach(;d  nearer  and 
nt'arrr,  it  assumed  thi;  aspect  almost  of  insurrection. 
Th(!  presence  of  a  reigning  prince  at  lliis  juncture 
was  opitortunc  ;  and  tlie  commandant,  who  hated 
the  governor,  intreated  him  to  consecrate  the  cause 
of  the  peo()l(;  by  becoming  the  head  of  the  j)arly. 
Our  yfnintr  paladin,  we  have  seen,  was  humane, 
generous,  thoutrhiless  of  consequences  ;  and  he  was 
not  lorii,',  therefdre,  of  suffi;ring  himself  to  he  pre- 
vadi'd  u(ii)n  to  lend  hiscounlenanre  to  iheeffitrts  of 
patriotism.  He  swore  to  put  an  end  to  the  villany 
of  the  moMopoli.sls  ;  and  declared  that,  in  the  event 


of  the  English  landing,  he  would  himself  lead  on 
the  inhabitants  to  repulse  them.  Such  speeches 
had  a  great  effect,  for  the  name  of  prince  is  associ- 
ated with  ideas  of  loyalty ;  and  the  people  of  Mar- 
tinique came  to  think  it  their  duty  to  be  loyal  to  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  since  that  potentate  happened,  by 
whatever  extraordinary  chance  it  occurred,  to  find 
himself  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Marquis  de  Caylus  now  began  to  feel  some- 
what uneasy  at  Fort  St.  Pierre,  and  despatched  an 
order  to  the  commandant  to  send  him  his  unruly 
guest.  The  commandant,  however,  suggested  that 
he  could  by  no  means  take  such  a  liberty,  since  the 
individual  in  question  was  assuredly  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Modena ;  and  the  marquis  therefore  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Count  de  Tarnaud,  inviting 
him  to  repair  to  his  residence.  "  To  him,"  replied 
his  highness,  "lam  Hercules  Renaud  d'Est,  al- 
though the  Count  de  Tarnaud  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  If  he  desires  to  see  me,  let  him  repair  to 
Fort  Royal,  which  is  half-way,  and  in  four  or  five 
days  I  shall  be  there."  The  officers  who  brought 
the  missive  reported  the  stranger's  resemblance  to 
the  Duchess  de  Penthievre,  and  the  governor's 
doubts  began  to  give  way.  He  set  out  for  Fort 
Royal  as  commanded  ;  but  his  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  turned  back.  The  prince,  not  finding  him  there 
proceeded  to  Fort  St.  Pierre,  accompanied  by  a 
relmue  of  gentlemen,  and  was  seen  by  the  governor 
from  his  windows  ;  upon  which  the  latter,  exclaim- 
ing that  he  was  the  very  image  of  his  mother  and 
sister,  left  the  place  in  a  panic,  and  retired  to  Fort 
Royal. 

'I'he  Rubicon  was  now  passed.  It  would  be 
affectation  to  repudiate  longer  a  rank  which  had 
been  assigned  to  him  without  any  agency  of  his 
own,  and  the  Prince  of  Modena  assumed  his  ances- 
tral state,  and  appointed  his  household.  The  Mar- 
quis d'Eraguy  had  the  honor  of  being  nominated 
his  grand  equerry  ;  Duval  Ferrol,  his  first  host  on 
the  island,  became  one  of  his  gentlemen  attendants  ; 
and  the  faithful  Rhodez  exulted  in  the  office  of  page. 
He  held  a  court,  and  gave  formal  audiences  ;  and 
his  levees  were  sedulously  attended,  not  only  by 
all  who  had  complaints  to  make  against  the  exist- 
ing goverimieut,  but  by  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
administration,  who  conceived  it  politic  to  seek  the 
protection  of  a  hereditary  prince.  His  palace  was 
at  first  the  convent  of  the  Jesuits ;  but  this  excited 
so  much  the  jealousy  of  the  Dominicans,  that  after 
a  time  he  removed  to  the  establishment  of  the  lat- 
ter, where  lie  was  treated,  if  possible,  witii  still 
more  distinction.  A  table  of  thirty  covers  was  laid 
for  liim  and  his  guests  every  day.  His  dinner  was 
a  great  spectacle,  which  passed  on  to  the  sound  of 
tnmipets  ;  and  as  it  was  the  custom  to  admit  the 
people  into  the  hall  on  the  occasion,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  the  table  defended  by  strong  rails 
from  the  jiressiire  of  the  crowd. 

Under  this  regime,  St.  Peter's  presented  the  as- 
pect of  a  vast  theatre.  Serious  business  was  no 
more  thought  of;  tlie  wheels  of  goverimient  stood 
still ;  money  once  more  came  into  active  circula- 
tion ;  provisions,  liberated  from  the  chains  of  mo- 
nopoly, arrived  from  all  quarters  ;  eating,  drinking, 
and  dancing  were  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and,  as  if 
fortune  had  determined  to  signalize  the  reign,  as  it 
may  he  called,  of  the  duk(^  by  her  choicest  triumphs, 
the  news  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  came  over 
the  Atlantic  to  comphite  the  general  intoxication. 

It  may  he  supposed  tliat  tlie  character  of  the 
royal  adventurer  was  severely  tested  during  a  pe- 
riod of  more  brilliant  fortune  than   he  could   have 
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enjoyed  on  the  ducal  throne.  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  he  was  a  mere  lad,  exposed  to  temp- 
tation of  every  kind,  and  not  condemn  too  severely 
the  vagaries  into  which  he  was  led  by  his  wild  and 
restless  spirit.  Accustomed  to  indulgence,  as  it 
appeared,  from  his  cradle,  he  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  repress  a  wish,  or  even  feel  a  doubt ;  and  he 
plunged  madly  into  all  the  excesses  of  the  time  and 
place,  and  led  the  way  in  dissipation  as  zealously  as 
he  had  offered  to  head  the  ranks  of  wnr.  But  the 
strange  thing  was,  that  even  in  his  wildest  moments 
he  never  forgot  his  rank.  Neither  the  madness 
of  wine,  nor  the  witcheries  of  beauty,  ever  be- 
trayed him  into  laying  aside,  for  an  instant,  the 
dignity  of  the  prince ;  and  thus  it  was,  that  even 
the  companions  of  his  most  unguarded  hours  con- 
tinued to  look  upon  him  with  a  kind  of  awe. 

The  hospitality  of  the  monks,  it  will  be  seen, 
was  highly  convenient  for  the  wandering  sovereign, 
who  had  landed  in  Martinique  without  a  coin  in  his 
pocket ;  but  soon  he  had  abundance  of  money  from 
a  more  legitimate  source.  It  chanced  that  the 
Duke  de  Penthievre  possessed  considerable  prop- 
erty in  the  island  ;  and  his  agent  was  of  course  not 
the  last  to  present  himself  at  the  court  of  his  con- 
stituent's brother-in-law.  A  gracious  reception,  and 
a  half-hour's  conversation  in  private,  were  sufficient 
to  determine  the  honest  man  to  do  his  duty  to  the 
family  ;  and  the  Penthievre  funds  were  freely  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  young  prince.  This  circum- 
stance completely  shut  the  mouths  of  the  few  mal- 
contents who  still  affected  to  doubt  his  rank ;  for 
the  agent  was  a  prudent  and  cautious  man,  well 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  and  connections  of  the 
house,  and  would  never  have  taken  such  a  step  ex- 
cept from  absolute  conviction.  The  malcontents, 
besides,  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  money  was 
not  intrusted  to  unworthy  hands.  An  impostor 
would  either  have  squandered  the  treasure  in  mad 
extravagance,  or  have  hoarded  it  against  the  time 
when  he  might  think  it  necessary  to  decamp ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Modena  was  neither  careful  of  money 
nor  profuse,  spending  just  what  was  proper  and 
liberal  in  his  station,  but  nothing  more.  The 
doubters  could  not  have  been  strengthened  in  their 
unbelief  even  by  the  consideration  that  on  so  remote 
a  stage  it  was  possible  for  an  impostor  to  strut  his 
little  hour  undiscovered,  for  he  was  always  most 
anxious  to  mee*.  everybody  who  came  from  Europe  ; 
and  independently  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  had 
already  recognized  his  person,  a  third,  more  recently 
arrived,  recollected  having  seen  him  the  year  before 
at  Venice.  And  the  occasion  was  somewhat  re- 
markable ;  for  his  highness,  in  a  frolic,  had  broken 
in  a  shop  glass  articles  to  the  amount  of  jCl500, 
which  he  afterwards  paid  for.  Was  it  wonderful 
that  so  wild  a  youth  had  taken  the  fancy  to  come 
to  Martinique? 

Wildnesses  of  this  kind,  however,  were  now  over, 
for  he  was  here  in  the  school  of  the  world.  His 
European  education  had  only  been  begun,  though 
begun  on  a  princely  scale.  He  possessed  a  smat- 
tering of  half  a  iozen  different  sciences ;  he  spoke, 
though  indifferently,  several  languages  besides  his 
own,  and  understood  a  very  little  Latin.  His  draw- 
ing was  better  than  his  writing ;  he  was  a  capital 
horseman  ;  and,  more  than  all,  notwithstanding  his 
flightiness,  he  had  a  great  fund  of  natural  good  sense 
and  precision  of  thought.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
most  absolute  self-possession,  and  a  serene  tranquil- 
lity of  manner  which  nothing  could  disturb,  it  will 
be  felt  that,  both  in  his  merits  and  defects,  Hercules 
Renauld  d'Est  was  every  inch  a  prince. 


The  prince  wrote  to  his  family  ;  and  the  gover- 
nor, on  his  part,  despatched  a  messenger  to  Europe 
to  relate  the  extraordinary  circumstances  that  had 
occurred,  and  demand  instructions  as  to  how  the 
Duke  of  Modena  should  be  treated.  Six  months 
had  flowed  past,  and  no  answer  was  received  by 
either.  The  political  crisis  in  the  mean  time  had 
gone  by,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Martinique  began 
to  find  the  residence  of  their  royal  guest  somewhat 
expensive.  The  prince  himself,  after  having  spent 
50,000  crowns  of  the  Penthievre  funds,  at  last  grew 
weary  of  his  adventure  ;  and  in  another  month  he 
hoisted  an  admiral's  flag  in  a  merchant  ship,  and, 
saluted  by  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  took  his  departure 
for  Portugal,  with  all  his  household,  an  almoner, 
and  the  king's  physician  at  the  colony. 

Immediately  on  his  back  being  turned,  the  long- 
expected  courier  arrived,  bringing  an  order  to  the 
governor  for  the  arrest  of  the  stranger  I  By  the 
same  vessel  the  agent  of  the  Duke  de  Penthievre 
received  a  severe  reprimand  for  his  want  of  caution 
in  allowing  himself  to  be  fleeced  of  so  large  a  sum  ; 
the  duke,  however,  in  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, retaining  him  in  his  employment,  and 
consenting  to  share  the  loss.  Both  these  commu- 
nications were  very  exIraordinar}^  The  order  for 
the  arrest,  after  a  delay  of  six  months,  and  present- 
ed only  when  the  prince  had  left  the  island,  ap- 
peared to  indicate  that  the  whole  atTair  had  been 
nothing  more  than  a  youthful  frolic  ;  and  this 
seemed  so  fully  confirmed  by  the  otherwise  unac- 
countable good-nature  of  the  duke,  that  public  opin- 
ion ran  stronger  than  ever  in  favor  of  the  young 
knight-errant. 

This  personage  in  due  time  arrived  at  Faro  in 
Portugal,  and  was  there  received  with  a  salute  of 
artillery.  On  landing,  he  demanded  to  be  provided 
with  a  courier,  to  send  to  his  charge  d'affairs  at 
Madrid,  and  likewise  with  the  means  of  proceeding 
with  his  suite  to  Seville,  where  he  intended  to  await 
the  return  of  his  messenger.  All  was  complied 
with  ;  and  the  prince,  still  living  on  borrowed  funds, 
was  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  drinking,  dancing,  and 
making  love  so  vehemently,  that  he  became  the 
envy  of  all  the  men,  and  the  admiration  of  all  the 
women.  His  entrance  into  Seville  was  like  a  tri- 
umph. The  windows  were  crowded  as  he  passed  ; 
the  principal  inhabitants  waited  upon  him  to  pay 
their  respects  ;  and  sumptuous  entertainments  were 
prepared  for  him  ;  all  of  which  he  returned  with  a 
magnificence  conformable  to  his  rank.  In  the  midst 
of  this  there  came  a  new  order  for  his  arrest. 

The  prince  was  astonished,  the  people  indignant, 
and  the  women,  more  especially,  furious.  He  had 
taken  up  his  abode  at  the  convent  of  the  Domini- 
cans, who  protected  him  for  some  time,  but  at 
length,  on  the  fermentation  becoming  serious,  con- 
sented to  deliver  him  up  to  the  authorities,  provided 
this  could  be  done  without  bloodshed.  One  attempt 
to  take  him  was  defeated  by  the  courage  of  the 
youth,  who  defended  himself  with  his  sword  ;  but 
at  length  a  burly  monk,  who  was  accustomed  to 
wait  upon  him  at  table,  clasped  his  arms  round  him 
one  day  as  he  sat  at  dinner,  and  held  him  till  the 
alguazils,  rushing  into  the  room,  took  him  prisoner. 

He  was  at  first  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and 
strongly  ironed  ;  but  the  next  day,  for  no  reason 
that  could  be  imagined — for  he  had  haughtily  re- 
fused to  answer  all  interrogations — he  was  released 
from  his  irons,  and  lodged  in  the  best  apartmtut  m 
the  prison.  The  persons  composing  his  rtiinuo, 
however,  were  treateii  with  less  ceremony  ;  they 
were  examined  regarding  a  supposed  conspiracy  to 
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seize  the  island  of  Martinique,  and  banished  from 
the  dominions  of  Spain.  The  prince  himself  was 
nllimately  condemned  to  the  galleys. 

When  the  time  came  for  his  removal  to  Cadiz,  it 
appears  that  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  a 
comiiiotion  in  his  favor.  The  whole  garrison  of 
Seville  was  under  arms,  and  the  prince,  supported 
by  the  captain  and  lieutenant,  entered  a  carriage 
drawn  by  six  mules,  and  proceeded  through  the 
town  hetween  two  ranks  of  infantry  which  lined  the 
streets.  Opinions  were  still  divided  as  to  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  ducul  throne,  and  bets  to  the  amount 
of  60,000  piastres  depended  upon  the  question. 
The  extraordinary  thing  was,  that  there  came  an 
order  from  tlie  court  to  proliibit  the  laying  of  wa- 
gers:  and,  more  extraordinary  still,  the  messengers 
sent  olfby  those  who  had  money  at  slake,  to  decide 
the  whole  matter  by  finding  him  whom  they  sup- 
posed to  be  the  real  duke,  were  unsuccessful.  No 
Duke  of  Modena  was  to  be  found  in  Italy  ! 

Arrived  at  Cadiz,  tiie  prince  was  conducted  to 
the  fort  of  La  Caragna,  the  commandant  of  which 
was  instructed  to  treat  him  with  politeness;  and 
here  he  lived  very  comfortably  for  a  time,  busying 
himself  in  making  s-uch  presents  as  the  sale  of  his 
effects  enabled  him  to  afford,  to  those  from  whom 
he  had  received  kindness  in  the  course  of  his  strange 
adventures.  But  the  romance  was  at  an  end  ;  the 
real  Duke  of  Modena  had  been  at  length  found  ; 
and  our  paladin,  growing  tired  of  a  life  without 
notoriety  and  without  excitement,  made  his  escape. 

Soon  after  this,  the  captain  of  a  merchantman 
which  had  come  to  anchor  in  the  roads  of  Gibraltar 
went  on  shore,  and  reported  to  the  governor  that 
he  had  on  board  the  individual  who  was  so  well 
known  by  the  title  of  the  Prince  of  Modena.  "  Let 
him  beware  of  landing,  then,"  replied  the  governor, 
"or  I  shall  apprehend  him  immediately!"  The 
captain  looked  perplexed.  He  returned  slowly  to 
his  ship,  weighed  anchor,  and  set  sail ;  and  with 
him  disappeared  forever  this  singular  young  man, 
as  completely  as  a  bubble  vanishes  from  the  face  of 
the  sea. 

There  are  few  of  the  monstrosities  of  romance 
which  equal  in  wildness  and  improbability  the  above 
transcript  from  real  life.  The  series  of  coincidences 
which  favored  the  imposture,  and  the  numerous 
mistakes  as  to  the  personal  identity  of  the  hero, 
committed  by  persons  who  knew,  or  affected  to 
know,  the  real  prince,  seem  little  less  than  miracu- 
lous ;  while  the  moderation  of  the  Duke  do  Pen- 
ihi^vre,  and  the  tenderness  exhibited  by  the  court 
towards  a  convicted  felon,  throw  around  the  whole 
story  a  romantic  mystery,  which,  at  this  distance 
of  lime,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  penetrate. 
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What  bird  in  beauty,  flight,  or  song, 

(Jan  witii  tlie  bard  compare, 
Who  srint;  as  sweet,  and  soared  as  stDUg,    ■ 

As  ever  child  of  air' 

His  jilumo,  Ills  iiiit<',  his  Oirm,  could  Bi-rns, 
For  whim  or  i)leasMrf,  chaiiue  ; 

He  was  not  one,  but  all  bv  turns, 
W^illi  trausmgralion  str;ing<'  ; — 

Tiif!  iJhudibird,  oracle  of  Sjiring, 

When  flowed  his  moral  lay  ; 
The  Swallow  ,  wheeling  -)ii  the  wing, 

('aj)ric!(ni!-ly  ;it  |)lay  ■ 


The  Hamming  bird,  from  bloom  to  bloom, 

Inhaling  heavenly  balm ; 
The  Raven,  in  the  tempest's  gloom; 

The  Halcyon  in  the  calm  : — 

In  "  auld  Kirk  Alloway,"  the  Owl, 

At  witching  time  of  night ; 
By  "  Bonnie  Doon,"  the  earliest  fowl 

That  carolled  to  the  light. 

He  was  thn  Wren  amid  the  grove, 

When  in  his  homely  vein  ; 
At  Bannockburn  the  bird  of  Jove, 

With  thunder  in  his  train  : — 

The  Woodlark,  in  his  mournful  hours; 

The  Goldfinch  in  his  mirth  ; 
The  Thrush,  a  spendthrift  of  his  powers, 

Enrapturing  Heaven  and  earth  ; — 

The  Swan,  in  majesty  and  grace, 

Contemplative  and  still ; 
But  roused — no  Falcon  in  the  chase 

Could,  like  his  satire,  kill : — 

The  Linnet,  in  simplicity  ; 

In  tenderness,  the  Dove  ; 
But  more  than  all  beside,  was  he 

The  Nightingale,  in  love. 

Oh  !  had  he  never  stooped  to  shame. 

Nor  lent  a  charm  to  vice, 
IIov/  had  devotion  loved  to  name 

That  Bird  of  Paradise  ! 

Peace  to  the  dead  !     In  Scotia's  choir 

Of  minstrels,  great  and  small, 
He  sprang  from  his  spontaneous  fire. 

The  Phoenix  of  them  all. 


From  the  Christian  Citi»9a. 
AGAIN   WITH    THEE, 

Again  with  thee — how  swift  the  hours  are  speeding, 

As  thus  we  join  in  converse  dear  and  sweet ; 
Thought  jostles  thought,  and  each  to  each  succeed- 
ing, 
Chase  through  the  mind's  domains  with  flying 
feet. 

Again  with  theo — and  hope  is  softly  telling 
Of  coming  joy  which  1  shall  share  with  thee; 

And  every  cloud  by  its  warm  liglit  dispelling, 
It  maketh  life  an  endless  jubilee. 

Again  with  thee — my  heart  to  thine  is  clinging, 
And  every  tendril  round  thy  own  doth  twine; 

While  to  my  eye  the  hidden  tear  upspringing, 
Cometh  as  incense  froin  affection's  shrine. 

Again  with  thee — and  carking  doubt  is  sleeping 
And  holy  trust  doth  reign  the  victor  here  ; 

While  sacred  love  unwearied  watch  is  keeping, 
And  (juick  deslroyeth  every  rising  fear. 

Again  with  thee — and  reason  bows  before  thee, 
And  loves  to  scan  thy  mind's  sui)eri()r  might; 

And  thus  my  iieart  and  soul  will  aye  adore  thee, 
Both  proud  to  own  in  thee  a  guiding  light. 
I'omfrct,  Ct. 
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[In  a  former  number  of  the  Living  A^,  we  said  that 
we  should  be  willing  to  vote  for  the  incorporation  of 
Mexico  into  our  Union.  For  this  expression  some  of  our 
best  friends  blamed  us.  They  did  not  (so  we  thought) 
look  at  the  matter  in  all  its  Itearings.  It  was  not  our 
meaning  (the  remark  was  made  before  the  war)  that  this 
should  be  doi.e  without  the  con.sent  of  Mexico.  Perhaps 
the  strongest  feeling  against  our  suggestion  was  caused 
by  the  anticipation  of  the  intro<luclion  of  slavery  there. 
Of  this  we  were  not  afraid  ;  but  have  always  in  private 
maintaiued  the  opinion  that  the  annexation  of  Texas 
vould  weaken  the  political  power  of  slavery,  and  that 
the  mainleuanoe  of  that  instiluiioa  in  Mexico  was  impos- 
sible. This  is  a,  matter  which  we  have  no  intention  of 
discussing  at  length,  but  we  copy  from  the  National  Era 
a  very  remarkable  article  in  favor  of  so  making  peace 
with  Mexico.  This  paper  is  established  at  Washington 
with  the  intention  of  discussing  the  question  of  slavery 
with  our  southern  brethren,  and  of  so  doing  in  a  gentle 
aad  rational  manner.  Pressed  as  we  have  been,  we  have 
not  read  it  heretofore  as  much  as  we  feel  that  its  ability 
will  oblige  us  to  do  hereafter. 

There  are  many  objections  to  the  proposed  incorpora- 
tioa  ;  but,  we  think,  not  enough  to  overbalance  its  advan- 
tages. The  next  step  will  perhaps  be  the  incorporation 
of  Canada— with  the  consent  of  Great  Britain — and  after 
that  we  will  consider  whether  we  can  reannex  our  dis 
obedient  mother  herself.] 

UNITED    STATES    AND   MEXICO PLAN  OF  PACI- 
FICATION  AND   CONTINENTAL    UNION. 

"  There  is  a  mysterious  connection  between  the 
destinies  of  this  country  and  those  of  Mexico." 
Such  was  a  sentiment  expressed  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in 
his  celebrated  speech  on  the  war-question  last  win- 
ter. Whether  that  far-seeing  senator  had  in  his 
mind  all  the  reasons  that  might  suggest  such  a 
remark,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire.  We  adopt 
and  repeat  the  sentiment :  "  There  is  a  mysterious 
connection  between  the  destinies  of  this  country  and 
those  of  Mexico." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  few,  if  any, 
statesmen  foresaw  the  rapid  growth  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  bearings  of  this  growth  on  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  North  America. 
During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  last  century,  we 
were  humbly  negotiating  for  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi ;  and  Congress  instructed  Mr.  Car- 
michael,  in  1790,  to  urge  on  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, as  inducements  to  concede  this,  the  consider- 
ations, that  the  United  States  would  be  a  safer 
neighbor  than  Britain,  to  Spain  ;  that  conquest  was 
repugnant  to  the  genius  of  our  government;  that  it 
was  ••  not  our  interest  to  cross  the  ^^lssissippi  for 
ages  ■"  that  it  "  ruver  icill  be  our  interest  to  remain 
conmct'^d  icith  those  icho  do.'''  In  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  all  that  President  Jefferson  asked  of 
Napoleon  was,  the  cession  of  New  Orleans  and  of 
the  Fluridas,  with  the  Mississippi  as  the  final  bound- 
ary of  our  possessions ;  and  at  last  he  was  fairly 
forced  to  take  the  ichole  of  Louisiana  I 

How  shortsighted  is  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  I 
Some  of  those  statesmen  have  lived  to  see  the  seat 
of  American  empire  transferred  from  the  Atlantic 
slope  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  which  icas  to  be  the  perpetual  western 
boundary  of  American  territory,  passing  far  to  the 
east  of  its  central  point  I 

Now,  cast  your  eye  on  the  map  of  North  America. 
An  energetic  race  of  people,  speaking  one  language, 
assimilated  under  oni  system  of  free  institutions 
favorable  to  the  utmost  development  of  human  fac- 
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ulties,  has  taken  possession  of  the  best  portion  of 
the  continent,  stretching  from  the  great  chain  of 
inland  seas  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  south,  and  indented  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
with  numerous  commodious  and  secure  harbors.  It 
has  acquired  not  only  the  free,  but  the  sole  naviga- 
tion of  the  central  river  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
It  has  secured  every  harbor  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  passes  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi— builds  states  upon  its  western  shores — sweeps 
onward  above  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude,  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  surmounts  those  formidable  bar- 
riers, pours  down  their  western  declivities,  and,  in 
1846,  finds  itself  in  safe  possession  of  seven  degrees 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  It  has  belted  the  continent 
with  its  power — one  people,  one  language,  one 
mind,  prevailing  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  govern- 
ment which  fifty  years  ago  trembled  for  its  stability 
at  the  bare  idea  of  colonization  beyond  the  i\.lle- 
ghanies,  is  now  sending  the  mail  to  American  col- 
onists across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  people  who  have  accomplished  these  results, 
meantime,  have  multiplied  from  three  to  twenty 
millions,  and  the  old  world  is  now  pouring  its  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  the  excess  of  its  population, 
into  the  country  which  they  have  opened. 

But  it  was  only  above  the  fortieth  degree  of  lati- 
tude that  their  energies  had  scope,  and  the  tide  of 
population  could  roll  onward  to  the  Pacific.     Below 
that,  reaching  down  ten  degrees  to  the  Gulf  of 
]  Mexico,  progress   was  arrested   a   short   distance 
i  beyond   the  Mississippi,  not  by  natural  barriers — 
j  mountains,  lakes,  or  deserts — but  b\'another  empire, 
]  running  up  from  the  sixteenth  degree  of  latitude  to 
near  the  thirtieth,  in  a  nartow  slip  between  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  thence  up- 
wards from  thirty  to  forty-two  degrees,  between  the 
Pacific  on  one  side  and  two  thirds  of  the  western 
•  boundary  of  this  country,  on   the  other  ;  and  this 
j  boundary,  not  natural,  but  artificial,  depending  upon 
parchment  deeds  and  titles.    The  portion  of  Mexico 
thus  bounded,  pressed  upon  by  the  restless  energies 
of  the  United  States,  constitutes  its  larger  portion, 
and  yet  contains  scarcely  any  population,  while  the 
whole  of  Mexico  has  but  eight  souls  to  the  square 
mile.    The  race  which  made  it  ah  empire  is  scarcely 
one  eighth  of  the  entire  population,  and  has  failed 
to  establish  institutions  favorable  to  the  assimilation 
of  the  various  classes  of  people  under  its  ascend- 
ency, or  to  the  development  of  their  energies.    The 
people   languish.      Five   millions,  when  we  were 
three,  they  are  now  only  seven  millions,  whDe  we 
are  twenty.    Agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce, 
are  all  at  a  stand.     Civilization  struggles  for  life. 

What  is  to  be  expected  when  two  such  races,  so 
contrasted  in  all  the  elements  of  power,  are  yet 
brought  into  immediate  juxtaposition,  without  the 
impediment  of  any  natural  bartier — a  vast  wilder- 
ness owned  by  the  one,  inviting  the  reckless  adven- 
turers of  the  other?  Texas  is  first  settled,  then 
annexed.  This  would  have  taken  place,  even  though 
the  curse  which  hastened  that  event,  and  has  alloyed 
its  consequences  with  evils  not  yet  fully  disclosed, 
had  not  been  the  immediate  cause. 

But  the  stronger  race  has  overleaped  its  limits  ; 
it  has  passed  to  the  Nueces,  and  then,  by  a  second 
thought,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  thus  addmg,  at  one 
stroke,  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles  to  its 
territory,  grasping  one  third  of  the  western  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  bringing  itself  a  thou- 
sand miles  nearer  the  Pacific.  The  weaker  race 
feels  itself  aggrieved  ;  and  for  good  reason.  It  has 
been  foully  dealt  with.    What  has  happened,  would 
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liave  happened,  had  there  been  no  slavery  to  pre- 
cipitate the  result  by  means  repugnant  to  fair  deal- 
ing— but  it  would  have  taken  place  by  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  causes,  probably  in  such  a  way  as 
jiisiice  might  have  sanctioned. 

Hus  ilie  force  of  these  natural  causes,  however, 
now  spent  itself?  Have  we  acquired  a  natural 
boundary  1  Have  we  a  sufficient  number  of  safe 
jioris  on  the  western  shore  of  the  gulf?  Have  we 
a  free,  ready,  safe  outlet  to  the  Pacific?  Has  the 
tide  of  foreign  immigration  ceased  swelling  towards 
uur  shores  ?  Has  tiie  stronger  race  lost  any  of  its 
daring.  Us  reckless  energy  ?  Has  the  weaker  be- 
come more  united,  more  vigorous,  more  enterpris- 
ing ?  There  is  yet  an  immense  tract  of  country 
bordering  on  Texas,  separated  from  it — no,  united 
to  it — by  a  river;  scarcely  settled,  often  disaffected 
to  the  central  government,  a  portion  of  it  hardly 
amenable  to  its  rule.  It  borders  the  Pacific,  em- 
bracing on  that  coast  the  best  harbors  in  the  world 
— it  touches  lower  down  on  the  gulf.  Again, 
slavery,  availing  itself  of  the  working  of  natural 
causes,  and  international  difficulties  and  irritations, 
precipitates  a  result  which  would,  without  its  inter- 
ference, have  been  accomplished  more  slowly,  more 
.safely,  and,  at  the  same  time,  honorably.  American 
troops  are  marched  to  the  extreme  limits  of  a  terri- 
tory which,  to  say  the  most,  was  of  doubtful  juris- 
diction. War  is  the  consequence,  and  the  first  step 
is  the  seizure  of  the  very  tract  of  country  we  have 
described.  California  and  New  Mexico  and  Chi- 
huahua are  overrun  and  conquered — and  now  Amer- 
ican dominion,  by  force  of  arms,  (a  new  and  perilous 
method  of  advance  in  this  country,)  has  made  a 
reach  of  five  degrees  to  the  twenty-fifth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  circling  one  iialf  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, stretching  from  its  shon's  to  the  Pacific — where, 
to  its  seven  degrees  of  coast  held  in  ISIG,  it  has 
added  seventeen  degrees  in  18i7  I 

But  these  violent  accomplishments  have  cost  the 
stronger  race  blood,  and  treasure,  and  honor,  and 
awakened  in  its  own  bosom  the  elements  of  terrific 
discord.     They  have  outraged,  and  humbled,  and 
desolated  the  weaker  race,  and  aroused  in  it  a  fierce  j 
national  antipathy. .   We  have  gained  immense  ter- 
ritory, won  many  battles,  made  many  "heroes" — 
but  the  government   has  on   its  hands  a  domestic 
(lueslion  which  threatens  its  stal)ility,  and  a  fi)reign 
difficulty  wliich  seems  to  defy  settlement.     At  this  i 
hour  the  capital  of  Mexico  is  doubtless  resounding  : 
with   the   revcilh;   of    the   American    soldiery — its  | 
ceulral  governinmil  has  [irobubly  (;('ased  to  exist — 
its  stales  alone  carry  on  goveriunental  functions. 
.\tid    now  couunciic!!!  our  most  serious  difficulties. 
Wiiat  nixt  is  to  hr  done' 

1.  "  Make  iJiac"."'  Ay — if  you  can.  Sup])osc 
CJi'neral  Si:olt  (ind  a  ceii'ral  governnKMit,  and  it  be 
willing  to  conciilc  all  that  is  demanded.  Pi!acc  is 
made.  One  tliiid  <•!'  Mexico  is  left  in  our  posses- 
sion. Our  armies  an;  vviihdrawn  :  then  begins  the 
Itatlle  at  home — the  great,  decisive  struggli^  be- 
tween slavery  and  fr(M>dom.  Must  we  say  it? 
That  .struggle,  we  f(;ar,  we  uw  sure,  will  t(;rminate 
HI  tlif;  Irinmph  of  slavery.  The  cnr.se  will  move 
like  a  p(  stilenrti!  over  the  new  territory  aciininMl, 
till  It  overshadow  th(!  weslijrn  boundary  of  the  coii- 
lineiit,  ]K)isoning  every  department,  every  institu- 
tion of  our  country.  .\iid  would  Mexico  lluMi  b(> 
safe'  Look  again  at  the  map.  What  natural 
lioundary  is  there,  until  the  whole  !)<■  taken'  'I'hat 
would  be  the  holrj  aim  of  llii^  slave  ]iow(r,  unless, 
indeed,  the  reai-lioii  in  this  eonntry,  i)rodueed  l)y  its 
tyranny,  should  !)ic<>iii(;  so  great  as  to  overthrow  the 


Union.  We  want  to  see  peace  upon  no  such  terms. 
The  idea  of  being  involved  in  the  "  deep  damna- 
tion" of  a  career  of  conquest,  carried  on  at  the 
will  and  for  the  benefit  of  slavery,  is  too  abhorrent 
to  be  endured  by  any  American  citizen  who  is  not 
prepared  to  defy  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  world, 
and  war  against  the  throne  of  God. 

Besides,  New  Mexico  and  Chihuahua  have  now, 
and  California  soon  will  have,  a  population  entitling 
them  to  admission  into  the  Union.  But,  indepen- 
dent communities  of  people,  as  they  would  be, 
would  have  the  right  to  elect,  for  themselves, 
whether  to  seek  admittance  into  the  Union,  or  stay 
out  of  it — whether  to  acknowledge  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  or  not.  Such  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  democratic  party  and  of  southern  statesmen, 
in  relation  to  territories  of  this  Union.  Will  they 
falsify  them  as  it  regards  other  territories?  But, 
suppose  the  territories  acquired,  and  organized  into 
states  of  this  Union,  could  they  not  then  secede  ?  If 
Mr.  Calhoun  is  right,  they  could.  How,  then,  would 
such  a  peace  as  is  contemplated  be  permanent,  or 
secure  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  war  ? 

Suppose,  however.  General  Scott  should  find  no 
government  to  treat  with  1 

2.  "  He  must  then  set  up  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  treat  with  that."  A  precious  device  of 
statesmanship  !  How  would  this  conciliate  the 
Mexican  people?  How  would  it  comport  with  the 
American  principle  of  self-government,  to  force 
upon  an  unwilling  people  a  government  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet?  How  would  it  suit  our  economi- 
cal, peace-loving,  limited  government,  to  sustain  a 
strong  standing  army  in  a  neighboring  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  its  disaffected  population  in 
subjection  to  the  rule  of  the  conqueror? 

The  whole  project  is  an  absurdity. 

3.  "  Call  back  the  armies,  then,  and  let  us  return 
to  just  where  we  w-ere  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test." This  supposes  an  amount  of  justice  and 
stern  self-denial  on  the  pan  of  the  American  people 
and  their  government,  which  it  is  almost  idle  to  talk 
of,  and  which,  if  possessed  by  them,  would  have 
prevented  any  collision  at  all  with  Mexico.  Is  it 
not  a  waste  of  time  to  insist  upon  what  we  know 
will  not  be  done  ? 

4.  "  Let  the  government  adopt  as  its  maxim, 
^No  tcrritori/,^  and  it  will  be  easy  to  secure  peace." 
Just  as  idle  as  the  jireceding  proposition,  and  not 
half  so  sincere.  We  could  respect  a  man  who 
would  urge  this,  on  the  ground  of  justice  and  mag- 
tianiinous  di'aling — liul  this  is  not  the  motive.  If 
it  be  urged  in  sincerity,  it  is  done  with  the  unwor- 
thy j)urpos(!  of  evading  the  issue  between  slavery 
and  freedom,  and  of  thus  securing  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country,  at  the  hazard  of  its  comi)leteoverthrow 
by  the  insidious  iniluences  of  the  former;  hut,  in 
most  cases,  it  is  in.s-isled  upon  as  a  mere  devic(>  for 
obtaining  a  partv  triumph — party  managers  beii;g 
fidly  aware  that  it  is  sheer  trickery.  "  No  terri- 
tory I"  Let  any  party  go  into  a  presidential  can- 
va.ss  with  that  motto  emblazoned  on  its  banners 
and  its  doom  will  be  sealed  ;  or  vhr,  the  whole  nis- 
lory  of  this  nation  is  a  lie. 

.').  What  does  the  administrati(m  meditate?  A 
writer  having  said — "  Speak  as  much  as  you  will 
of  the  peace  parly  in  Mexico,  such  a  party  does  not 
(!xist.  To  liave  peace,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  create  this  party,  sustain  it,  treat  with  it,  put  it 
in  power,  ami  keep  an  army  there,  perhaps  for 
years,  to  maintnin  peru-e,  and  tin;  peace  parly  at 
the  liead  of  afliiirs"" — the  Wris/iirig/dii  Vmon  rn- 
niarks  . 
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"  We  are  not  aware  of  what  course  our  govern- 
ment may  pursue  in  this  predicament ;  but  we  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  war  will 
be  prosecuted  with  greater  vigor.  We  must  subdue 
these  guerilleros,  and  keep  open  a  free  communica- 
tion between  the  capital  and  the  coast.  We  must 
teach  these  Mexicans  that  we  are  superior  to 
them  in  energy  as  well  as  in  our  military  skill 
and  military  resources.  We  must  impress  them 
with  a  deep  conviction  that  their  true  interest  is 
peace  with  us — now,  and  in  all  future  time.  Act- 
ing upon  these  high  principles,  we  will  prosecute 
the  war  with  greater  means,  a  sterner  will,  and 
with  irresistible  vigor.  If  they  are  not  sufficient- 
ly beaten  to  make  them  seek  for  peace,  we  must 
beat  them  again  and  again — coerce  them  at  every 
available  point,  scatter  their  guerilleros,  occupy 
their  towns,  and  levy  more  contributions  upon  their 
inhabitants." 

Bloodthirstiness,  and  extreme  folly  !  Does  the 
Union  suppose  the  American  people  would  be  wil- 
ling to  send  out  volunteers,  involve  themselves  in 
inextricable  debt,  concentrate  more  and  more  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive,  keep  i  i-  a  large 
standing  army,  just  for  the  purpose  o*^  nurdering 
the  Mexicans,  till  they  abjectly  subm'  ^,  or  were 
exterminated  ?  Whatever  else  the  aay  do,  they 
WQuld  turn  out  any  administration  .at  could  con- 
tetnplate  such  an  atrocity. 

6.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done !  Suppose,  inas- 
much as  slavery  and  war  have  hurried  the  march 
of  American  empire,  and  plunged  us  into  "fight- 
ings without  and  fears  within,"  we  now  divorce 
American  progress  from  those  baleful  influences, 
and  anticipate  the  course  of  events,  by  proclaiming 
the  cessation  of  all  hostilities  on  our  side,  and  in 
all  good  faith,  in  a  pniper  way,  submitting  to  every 
state  in  Mexico,  having  the  requisite  number  of  in- 
habitants, the  proposition  to  enter,  if  it  so  choose, 
into  the  American  Union,  upon  a  footing  of  equal- 
ity with  the  original  states.  This  plan  may  seem 
startling,  but  let  us  examine — 

First,  its  relations  to  justice  ; 

Secondly,  to  the  federal  constitution  ; 

Thirdly,  to  expediency. 

Few  persons  deny  the  right  of  a  state  to  dissolve 
its  connection  with  the  rest,  for  good  and  sufficient 
reason,  of  which  it  must  be  the  sole  judge.  The 
New  England  states  have  the  riaht  to-day,  to  se- 
cede from  a  government  which  has  been  prosti- 
tuted to  the  sut) port  of  slavery,  and  to  set  up  for 
themselves.  We  have  never  questioned  the  right 
of  South  Carolina  to  do  what  she  has  so  often 
threatened  ;  nor  will  southern  statesmen,  who 
have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  contemplating  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  in  certain  contingencies, 
dispute  this  right  of  independent  election,  in  a 
state,  whether  she  shall  remain  in  the  Union  or  go 
out  of  it.  While  in  it.  of  course,  she  is  bound  to 
objy  the  laws  it  constitutionally  imposes.  The  al- 
tr^rnative  is,  obedience  or  secession.  We  always 
denounced  the  foul  dealing  of  the  United  States 
towards  Mexico,  and  opposed  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  on  account  of  its  relation  to  slavery,  but 
never  doubted  its  perfect  right  to  dispose  of  itself 
as  it  saw  proper.  We  maintained  the  same  posi- 
tion as  to  the  right  of  the  settlers  and  natives  of 
Oregon  to  dispose  of  their  territory. 

In  relation  to  right  or  justice,  then,  there  could 
not  be  the  slightest  objection  to  the  submission  of  a 
proposition  of  annexation  to  each  of  the  sovereign 
states  of  ^lexico,  or  to  the  free  acceptance  by  each 
of  such  a  proposition.     Free  acceptance,  for  each 


should  be  left  perfectly  free  to  decide  for  itself,  and 
its  decision  ought  then  to  be  respected. 

The  second  question  regards  the  fo/u</j7u/iona/i7y, 
on  our  part,  of  such  an  act.  This,  if  we  under- 
stand the  matter,  has  been  settled  by  precedent. 
The  American  people  have  ratified  the  purchase, 
by  Jefferson,  of  foreign  territory,  and  the  same 
authority  has  ratified  the  act  of  the  American  con- 
gress, in  passing  a  joint  resolution  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  a  foreign  state.  If  a  foreign  slave  state 
could  thus  be  annexed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  power  to  annex,  in  a  similar  way,  a  foreign 
free  state,  or  any  number  of  them.  We  shall  net 
now  go  behind  that  act  of  congress,  and  its  ratifica- 
tion by  the  American  people. 

The  great  question  to  be  discussed,  then,  con- 
cerns the  expediency  of  such  annexation ;  and 
here  we  must  take  a  wide  range,  as  the  subject  is 
of  vast  importance,  and  embraces  many  points  of 
view. 

First,  as  to  the  practicability  (one  element  of  ex- 
pediency) of  extending  our  government  over  this 
immense  territory.  Some  may  doubt,  but  we  have 
always  held  that  the  peculiar  political  system  of 
this  country  is  specially  adapted  to  extended  em- 
pire. State  governments  will  prevent  the  oppres- 
sion of  local  interests  by  the  central  government, 
and  provide  of  themselves  efficiently  for  their  pro- 
motion ;  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  great 
interests  of  peace  and  war,  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  between  the  states,  the  public  lands,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  aborigines,  of  the  whole  conti- 
nent, may  not  be  as  well  cared  for  by  one  cen- 
tral or  federal  government,  as  by  many.  Thus  far, 
the  extension  of  territory  and  multiplication  of 
states,  by  weakening  the  proportionate  power  of 
faction,  and  generally  of  local  interests,  adding  to 
the  dignity  of  the  federal  government,  and  increas- 
ing national  spirit,  have  strengthened  the  bonds  of 
union.  The  states  were  in  far  more  danger  during 
the  last  war,  and  before  it,  of  falling  apart,  than 
they  have  ever  been  since. 

In  a  few  years,  a  state,  formed  in  Oregon,  will 
be  knocking  for  admission  into  the  Union.  By  the 
constitution,  it  is  provided  that  the  election  for 
president  shall  be  held  on  one  day  in  all  the  states. 
Congress,  when  the  State  of  Oregon  shall  have 
been  admitted,  will  be  obliged  to  amend  the  law  on 
this  subject,  so  that  the  election  may  be  held  at  an 
earlier  day,  to  allow  time  for  the  transmission  of 
the  vote  in  Oreiron.  Last  Thursday,  the  news 
was  received  in  this  city  oi  the  arrival  of  Messrs. 
Shaw  and  Bolden,  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  5th  instant, 
direct  from  Oregon,  having  left  ihe  frontier  settle- 
ments on  the  5th  of  May — three  moiiths  from  the 
frontier  of  the  Oregon  stttlements  to  St.  Louis! 
And  yet,  no  one  dreams  of  the  impossibility  of 
extending  our  federal  government  over  Oregon. 
American  enterprise,  we  know,  availing  itself  of 
the  discoveries  of  modern  times,  will,  in  due  season, 
annihilate  distance,  and  bring  this  portion  of 
our  Pacific  empire  in  close  fellowship  with  the  oM 
states.  Xow,  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  .Mt;xi- 
co,  which,  even  at  this  time,  without  the  construc- 
tion of  suitable  roads,  may  not  be  reached  wuhi-i 
one  third  of  the  time  required  for  the  journev  to  ib*; 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  ;  the  greater  portion  of  it 
is  as  readily  accessible  as  our  territory  between  St. 
Louis  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  a  large  por 
tion  of  it  is  far  more  so.  We  go  from  Wasliington 
to  Xew  Orleans  in  seven  days,  and  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Vera  Cruz  in  three  or  four  ;  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico  in  four  more.     With 
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proper  improvements,  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  the 
city  of  Mexico  from  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  in  twelve  or  thirteen  days,  and  by  the  tele- 
graphic wires  receive  intelligence  from  there  in  a 
few  hours !  The  city  of  Mexico,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  in  the  I'Jth  degree  of  north  latitude,  while 
the  Mexican  territory  stretches  up  as  high  as  42 
degrees ;  so  that  a  great  portion  of  it  lies  still 
nearer  the  United  States.  Yucatan,  bending  up- 
wards, as  if  to  approximate  still  more  closely,  in- 
dents the  gulf  to  a  point  as  high  as  22^  degrees. 
The  truth  is,  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  constitute  one  geo- 
graphical system,  all  the  parts  of  which  may  be 
easily  made  accessible  to  each  other,  between 
which  intelligence  may  be  rapidly  communicated, 
all  of  which,  if  under  one  political  system,  would 
possess  a  remarkable  community  of  interests. 

So  much  for  the  practicability  of  the  project. 
Let  us  glance  at  its  advantages. 

It  would  extend  the  principle  of  free  trade, 
already  in  active  operation  between  the  states  of 
this  Union,  to  nearly  the  whole  North  American 
continent. 

It  would  give  to  Mexico  the  principle  of  relig- 
ious toleration,  without  interfering  with  her  relig- 
ious faith. 

It  would  establish,  throughout  her  borders,  free 
institutions. 

It  would  confer  upon  her  people  personal  security. 

It  would  open  the  way  for,  and  hold  out  induce- 
ments to,  enterprising  immigrants. 

It  would  bring  her  soil  under  a  better  cultivation, 
stimulate  the  growth  of  manufactures,  and  augment 
indefinitely  her  commerce. 

It  would  lead  to  the  institution  of  the  common 
school  system  of  education. 

It  would  put  an  end  to  military  rule  and  wasting 
revolutions. 

It  would  open  to  the  New  England  manufactur- 
ers a  new  and  valuable  market  for  their  wares. 
Hitherto  our  trade  with  Mexico  has  been  incon- 
siderable, considering  the  proximity  and  wealth  of 
the  two  countries  ;  and,  for  many  years  before  the 
war,  it  had  been  steadily  decreasing,  while  England 
was  carrying  on  a  profitable  and  brisk  commerce 
with  her. 

It  would  add  vastly  to  the  commerce  of  this 
whole  country,  and  open  a  new  field  for  thb  enter- 
prise of  our  citizens. 

It  would  increase  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  Union,  and  forever  put  to  rest  all  projects  for 
the  establishment  of  a  monarchical  system  upon 
this  continent,  and  for  the  play  of  European  inter- 
ests and  tactics. 

It  would  settle  our  present  difficulty  with  Mex- 
ico at  once,  without  any  unpleasant  controversies 
about  indemnity,  without  any  humiliation  to  our 
sister  republic,  without  leaving  one  trace  of  ani- 
mosity, without  suffering  to  remain  open  any  ques- 
tion for  future  wrangling,  any  opportunity  or  chance 
for  future  collision. 

It  would  establish  the  peace  of  the  continent  on 
a  perpetual  basis. 

It  would  secure  to  the  federal  government  what 
is  in  fact  b<;coming  indispensable  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  our  possession.^  on  the  Pacific — the  right 
of  way  across  the  isthmus,  for  the  construction  of 
a  canal.  It  is  idle  to  think  of  maintaining  long  the 
integrity  of  our  Pacific  empire,  if  we  cannot  reach 
it  unless  by  an  overland  journey  of  thn'e  montlis, 
or  a  sea  voyage  of  f<ix.  A  canal  tlirnui,'li  the  isth- 
mus of  Tehuantcjiec  will  bring  New  Orleans  within 


twelve  or  fourteen  days  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river  and  enable  government  at  Washing- 
ton to  send  despatches  to  Columbia,  and  receive 
answers  thence,  within  a  period  of  thirty  days. 

It  would  secure  the  control  of  the  mines  which 
supply  the  currency  of  the  world. 

It  would  settle  in  a  peaceful  way,  so  as  not  to 
offend  the  pride  of  the  south,  the  domestic  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  as  raised  by  the  project  of  annex- 
ing by  force  merely  a  portion  of  Mexican  territory. 
This  is  a  most  important  consideration. 

According  to  Brantz  Meyer,  the  departments  or 
states  of  Mexico  are  the  following  : 

Departments.  Population. 

Mexico, 1,389,520 

Jalisco,  679,311 

Puebla,         ......     661,902 

Yucatan, 580,948 

Guanajuato,  .....     512,606 

Oajaca,  ....  500,278 

Michoacan, 497,906 

San  Luis  Potosi,        ....         321,840 

Zacatecas,  273,575 

Vera  Cruz, 254,380 

Durnngo, 162,618 

Chih     hua,       ....  147,600 

Sinalo. 147,000 

Chiapas  141,206 

Sonora,        124,000 

Queretaro, 120,560 

Nueva  Leon, 101,108 

Tamaulipas 100,008 

Coahuila, 75,340 

Aguas  Calientcs,       ....  69,698 

Tabasco,  63,580 

Nueva  Mexico,  ....  57,026 

Californias,  .....       33,439 


Total  in  1842,  .         .         .  7,015,509 

Nineteen  of  these  states,  it  will  be  seen,  have 
the  requisite  amount  of  population  for  states  of 
this  Llnion.  They  would  add  thirty-eight  senators 
and  about  eighty  representatives  to  the  congress 
of  the  United  States.  But  each  of  these  states  is 
r,on-slavchol(livg ;  and,  according  to  the  favorite 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  South  Carolina,  each 
state  must  determine  and  regulate  its  own  peculiar 
institutions.  Hence  the  question  of  slavery,  as 
raised  by  the  war,  would  be  settled  at  once,  satis- 
factorily to  the  free  states,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
cause  of  buinan  rights,  and  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  ofl'end  the  state  pride  of  the  slave  states. 

Two  questions  would  remain  to  be  disposed  of — 
that  relating  to  the  public  lands,  and  that  relating 
to  the  public  debt.  Both  could  be  united  and  set- 
tled, by  the  assumption  of  the  public  debt  by  the 
federal  government,  and  the  session  to  it,  as  an 
equivalent,  of  the  public  lands.  The  details  of  this 
arrangement  could  be  attended  to  in  due  time,  so  as 
at  once  to  satisfy  all  creditors,  and  not  impose  up- 
on our  present  states. 

Some  might  object,  that  this  wholesale  admis- 
sion of  Mexico  would  give  to  C^atholicism  an  undue 
influence  in  this  country  ;  but  they  forget  th«t 
Protestantism  asks  no  aid  fnnn  legislation.  It 
demands  entire  toleration,  a  divorce  of  state  and 
church,  as  it  regards  the  general  government,  ami 
that  the  rights  of^  conscience  ."hall  never  be  abridged 
— this  is  all.  If,  in  the  open  field  of  controversy, 
without  governmental  interference  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  it  cannot  maintain  itself  against  Catholicism 
it  is  not  of  (lod,  but  of  man — it  is  not  truth,  but  false- 
hood.    Wc  cannot  apprcliend  danger  from  the  free 
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collision  of  mind  with  mind,  opinion  with  opinion, 
system  with  system — the  truth,  in  the  long  run,  will 
commend  itself,  and  a  lie,  as  Carlyle  has  it,  cannot 
live  forever. 

Others  may  object,  that  the  population  of  Mexico 
is  heterogeneous,  ignorant,  unfitted  for  republican 
institutions.  It  is  no  more  heterogeneous  than  the 
hordes  of  immigrants  who  are  pouring  in  upon  us 
every  year,  but  whom  we  find  becoming  rapidly  as- 
similated and  elevated,  under  the  predominant  influ- 
ence of  our  strong  native  population  and  regenerating 
institutions.  There  will  be  enough  intelligence, 
and  virtue,  and  master-energy,  in  this  country,  to 
maintain  the  ascendency  in  the  federal  legislature. 
It  is  true,  the  population  of  Mexico  is  comparatively 
uneducated ;  but  statistics  show  that,  number  for 
number,  its  inhabitants  are  as  generally  educated, 
at  least,  as  those  of  South  Carolina  and  some  other 
southern  states,  which  are  nevertheless  deemed 
capable  of  maintaining  republican  institutions. 

We  can  see  but  one  alternative  worthy  of  a  mo- 
ment's consideration.  Either  back  out  of  the  con- 
troversy, bring  back  our  armies,  withdraw  all  our 
posts  within  the  Nueces,  leave  Mexico  to  recover 
from  the  anarchy  to  which  we  have  reduced  her  ; 
or,  make  use  of  our  present  position  to  save  her 
from  anarchy,  and  ourselves  from  dishonor,  by 
giving  her  states  the  privilege  of  becoming  equal 
members  of  our  own  political  family.  True,  they 
might  at  first  regard  the  overture  with  distrust ;  but 
let  patience  have  its  work.  By  uniform  kindness, 
and  forbearance,  and  every  demonstration  that  could 
inspire  confidence,  convince  them  that  the  proposi- 
tion was  made  in  good  faith,  and  that  the  decision 
of  each  state  for  itself  should  be  respected  ;  or,  if 
the  central  government  should  be  in  existence, 
address  the  proposition  to  it.  If  this  alternative 
be  rejected,  if  the  small  policy  of  taking  a  portion 
of  Mexican  territory  be  adopted,  then,  we  say,  it 
will  be  a  burning  disgrace  to  refuse  to  apply  to  it 
the  guaranties  of  personal  freedom  contained  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787. 

The  annexation  of  the  Mexican  States  on  the 
plan  proposed,  always,  of  course  with  their  own 
free  will  and  consent,  would  complete  our  continen- 
tal boundaries  south,  secure  us  a  basis  of  4,000,000 
of  st^uare  miles  for  our  empire,  establish  freedom 
as  the  fundamental  and  unchangeable  law  of  the 
North  American  continent,  and  give  republicanism 
the  perpetual  ascendency  over  all  other  forms  of 
government.  The  United  States  would  appear 
then  before  the  world,  not  as  the  robber  of  a  sister 
republic,  but  its  greatest  benefactor  ;  not  as  the  foe, 
but  the  friend,  of  Christendom.  Can  the  adminis- 
tration rise  to  the  full  height  of  this  idea!  Will  it 
have  the  magnanimity  to  disdain  all  petty  efforts  to 
dismember  Mexico,  to  abhor  all  bloody  schemes  to 
coerce  Mexico,  to  trample  under  foot  all  base  con- 
spiracies to  extend  slavery,  and  embrace  the  grand 
conception  which  would  really  enlarge  the  area  of 
freedom,  by  the  fraternal  offer  to  free  Mexico,  of  a 
name  and  place  in  our  Union,  which  would  then, 
indeed,  be  the  glory  of  the  earth ! 


NxTrRAL  Gas  Jets. — A  correspondent  informs! 
us  that  at  the  village  of  Wijmore  in  Herefordshire,  i 
there  are  fields  which  may  be.  and  two  houses  which  i 
really  are,  lit  up  with  a  natural  ?as.  This  vapor,  | 
with  which  the  subjacent  strata  seem  to  be  charged, ' 
is  obtained  in  the  following  manner : — A  hole  is 
made  in  the  cellar  of  the  house,  or  other  locality, 
■with  an  iron  rod  ;  a  hollow  tube  is  then  placed 
therein,  fitted  wiUi  a  burner  similar  to  those  used 


for  ordinary  gas  lights,  and,  immediately  on  apply- 
ing a  flame  to  the  jet,  a  soft  and  brilliant  light  is 
obtained,  which  may  be  kept  burning  at  pleasure. 
The  gas  is  very  pure,  quite  free  from  any  offerisive 
smell,  and  does  not  stain  the  ceilings,  as  is  general- 
ly the  case  with  the  manufactured  article.  Besides 
lighting  rooms,  &c.,  it  has  been  used  for  cooking  ; 
and  indeed  seems  capable  of  the  same  applications 
as  prepared  carburetted  hydrogeu.  There  are  sev- 
eral fields  in  which  the  phenomenon  exists,  and 
children  are  seen  boring  holes,  and  setting  the  gas  on 
fire  for  amusement.  It  is  now  about  twelve  months 
since  the  discovery  was  made  ;  and  a  great  many  of 
the  curious  have  visited,  and  still  continue  to  visit, 
the  spot. 

Necessity  of  Truth. — We  are  so  constituted, 
hat  obedience  to  the  law  of  veracity  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  happiness.  Were  we  to  lose 
either  our  feeling  of  obligation  to  tell  the  truth,  or 
our  disposition  to  receive  as  truth  whatever  is  told 
to  us.  there  would  at  once  be  an  end  to  all  science 
and  all  knowledge,  beyond  that  which  every  man 
had  obtained  by  his  own  personal  observation  and 
experience.  No  man  could  profit  by  the  discovenes 
of  his  contemporaries,  much  less  by  the  discoveries 
of  those  men  who  have  gone  before  him.  Lan- 
guage would  be  useless,  and  we  should  be  but  little 
removed  from  the  brutes.  Every  one  must  be 
awaie,  upon  the  slightest  reflection,  that  a  commu- 
nity of  entire  liars  could  not  exist  in  a  state  of  so- 
ciety. The  effects  of  such  a  course  of  conduct 
upon  th«  whole,  show  us  what  is  the  will  of  the 
Creator  in  the  individual  case. — Dr.  Wayland. 

Heart  Tests. — It  is  in  the  relaxation  of  secu- 
rity, it  is  in  the  expansion  of  prosperity,  it  is  in  the 
hour  of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  of  its  softening 
into  festivity  and  pleasure,  that  the  real  character 
of  men  is  discerned.  If  there  is  any  good  in  them, 
it  appears  then  or  never.  Even  wolves  and  titrers, 
when  gorged  with  their  prey,  are  safe  and  gentle. 
It  is  at  such  times  that  noble  minds  give  all  the 
reins  to  their  good-nature.  They  indulge  their 
genius  even  to  intemperance,  in  kindness  to  the 
afflicted,  in  generosity  to  the  conquered  ;  forbear- 
ing insults,  forgiving  injuries,  overpaying  benefits. 
Full  of  dignity  themselves,  they  respect  dignitv  in 
all,  but  they  feel  it  sacred  in  the  unhappy.  But  it 
is  then,  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  unmerited 
fortune,  that  low,  sordid,  ungenerous,  and  reptile 
souls  swell  with  their  hoarded  poisons  ;  it  is  then 
that  they  display  their  odious  splendor,  and  shine 
out  in  the  full  lustre  of  their  native  villany  and  base- 
ness.— Burke. 

The  Humanizing  Influence  of  Cleanliness. 
— A  neat,  clean,  fresh-aired,  sweet,  cheerful,  well- 
arranged,  and  well-situated  house,  exercises  a  moral 
as  well  as  a  physical  influence  over  its  inmates,  and 
makes  the  members  of  a  family  peaceable  and  con- 
siderate of  the  feehngs  and  happiness  of  each  other  ; 
the  connection  is  obvious  between  the  state  of  mind 
thus  produced  and  habits  of  respect  for  others  and 
for  those  higher  duties  and  obligations  which  no 
laws  can  enforce.  On  the  contrary,  a  filthy,  squal- 
id, noxious  dwelling,  rendered  still  more  WTetched 
by  its  noisome  site,  and  in  which  none  of  the  de- 
cencies of  life  can  be  observed,  contributes  to  make 
its  unfortunate  inhabitants  selfish,  sensual,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  feelings  of  each  other ;  the  constant 
indulgence  of  such  passions  renders  them  reckless 
and  brutal,  and  the  transition  is  natural  to  propensi- 
ties and  habits  incompatible  with  a  respect  for  the 
property  of  others  or  for  the  laws. — Topic,  yo.  32. 
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From  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  September  S. 
LATE    VICTORIES    IN    MEXICO. 

Tacvbaya,  (near  Mexico,)  August  32,  1847. 

The  celebrated  Archbishop's  Palace  of  Tacubaya 
is  now  occupied  by  Gen.  Scott ;  and  a  portion  of 
I  lie  army,  after  twice  defeating  the  enemy  in  two 
of  the  hardest  fought  battles  of  the  war,  are  quar- 
tered immediately  around  him.  I  have  already  sent 
vou  a  hurried  sketch  of  the  glorious  events  of  the 
iiOth,  and  even  the  present  letter  must  be  a  hurried 
synopsis  of  the  battles  which  have  shed  such  ad- 
ditional glory  upon  the  American  arms. 

On  the  i4th  instant,  a  reconnoissance  made  by 
Cul.  Duncan,  having  proved  that  a  road  for  artillery 
:i!id  wagons  could  be  cut  off  from  Chalco  to  San  Au- 
gustine, Gen.  Worth's  division  moved  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  15th  in  that  direction.  Gen.  Pillow  fol- 
lowed the  next  morning  ;  at  the  same  hour  Gen. 
Quitman  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Buena  Vista, 
a  small  hacienda  between  Vienta  de  Cordova  and 
Ayotla  ;  and  immediately  Gen.  Twiggs  was  in  mo- 
tion from  the  latter  place.  By  this  move  a  new  line 
of  operations  was  taken  up  on  the  southern  and 
northwestern  side  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the 
strong  works  of  the  Penon  and  Mexicalsingo,  upon 
which  Santa  Anna  had  bestowed  such  immense 
care  and  labor,  were  completely  turned. 

On  the  16th  of  August  Gen.  Worth  marched  as 
far  as  ihe  hacienda  of  San  Gregorio,  beyond  which 
it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  cut  up  and  ditched 
the  miserable  trail  along  which  the  artillery  and 
wagons  were  obliged  to  pass.  He  would  have 
gone  to  Santa  Cruz,  another  hacienda  a  league  fur- 
ther on,  had  not  an  order  come  from  Gen.  Scott  for 
ii  halt.  It  seemed  that  Gen.  Twiggs  had  met  a 
hrge  force  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  front  of  him 
near  Chalco,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  disputing 
his  advance,  cutting  him  ofTfrom  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  and  perhaps  bringing  on  a  general  action. 
Gen.  Twiggs  promptly  ordered  some  of  the  heavier 
guns  to  be  unlimbered,  and,  after  a  few  discharges, 
the  enemy  was  dispersed,  with  the  loss  of  five  or 
.six  killed  ;  but  the  demonstration  made  by  the  Mex- 
icans, as  I  have  before  said,  caused  a  halt  in  Gen. 
Worth's  division  before  half  a  day's  march  was 
made. 

At  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  Gen. 
Worth  resumed  his  march ,  his  route  running  through 
cornfields  and  narrow  and  rocky  lanes,  along  wliicti 
carriages  had  never  passed  before.  The  filling  up 
of  the  ditches  caused  some  little  delay,  but  by  H 
o'clock  the  advance  was  in  sight  of  Santa  Cruz,  and 
the  spires  and  domes  of  the  noted  capital  of  Mexico 
could  he  discerned  in  the  distance.  The  obstruc- 
tions in  the  road,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  were  o!)- 
viously  of  recent  construction — evidence  that  the 
enemy  had  but  just  got  wind  of  our  approach,  and 
that  (ien.  Scott  liad  completely  stolen  a  inarch  upon 
Santa  Anna. 

Oth(!r  than  the  ditches,  and  rocks  which  had  been 
rolled  down  from  the  precipitous  hill-side,  no  oppo- 
sition w:ls  made  to  the  advance  of  Gun.  Worth  until 
he  had  reached  a  point  in  the  road  not  far  from  Santa 
(  Tuz  ;  but  now  a  scattering  fire  was  opened  upon 
the  hi;ad  of  his  column  by  a  force  stationed  at  ad- 
vantageous positions  above  the  road  to  th(!  left. 
'I'he  f^nemy  was  (piiekly  disjoersed,  however,  i)y 
(^ol.  ('.  V.  Smith's  light  battalion  and  the  2d  artil- 
lery under  Major  (Jalt.  As  the  division  neared  the 
hacienda  of  La  Novia  the  advance  was  again  fired 
upon,  but  again  the  enemy's  pickets  were  driven  in, 
without  los.s. 


A  turn  of  the  road  beyond  La  Novia  brought  the 
pleasant  village  of  San  Augustin  in  sight,  and  after 
two  or  three  light  skirmishes,  in  which  the  Mex- 
icans had  two  or  three  lancers  killed  and  wounded, 
our  troops  had  quiet  possession  of  San  Augustin. 
Our  only  loss  during  the  day  was  one  man,  a  soldier 
of  Smith's  light  battalion,  who  was  wounded  from 
a  cornfield  near  Xochimilco. 

At  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  Gen. 
Scott  arrived  at  San  Augustin,  and  at  10  o'clock 
Gen.  Worth  was  in  full  march  for  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico by  the  main  road.  Majors  Smith  and  Turnbull, 
Capt.  Mason  and  other  engineer  officers,  were  sent 
in  advance,  supported  by  Capt.  Blake's  squadron 
of  dragoons,  to  reconnoitre,  as  it  was  known  the 
f^iemy  was  in  force  at  or  near  San  Antonio.  The 
party,  when  within  a  thousand  yards,  was  fired 
upon  from  a  battery  which  was  masked  by  trees, 
and  the  first  ball  from  a  twelve-pounder  instantly 
killed  Capt.  Thornton,  of  the  2d  dragoons,  besides 
severely  wounding  a  guide,  Jonathan  Fitzwalters. 

Col.  Garland's  brigade  was  now  ordered  to  occu- 
py the  hacienda  of  Carrera,  within  plain  sight  and 
range  of  the  enemy's  batteries  at  San  Antonia, 
while  Col.  Clarke's  brigade  and  the  battery  under 
Col.  Duncan  took  a  station  in  the  rear  close  by. 
The  engineer  officers  were  at  once  sent  out  to  recon- 
noitre, by  Gen.  Worth,  to  ascertain  the  practicabil- 
ity of  turning  the  strong  works  of  the  enemy,  and 
in  the  mean  time  Gen.  Scott  had  despatched  Capt. 
Lee  with  a  supporting  party,  composed  of  Captain 
Kearny's  squadron  and  a  body  of  the  11th  infantry 
under  Col.  Graham,  to  ascertain  the  practicability 
of  finding  a  road  by  which  tlie  village  of  San  Angel 
could  be  reached,  and  thus  turn  the  stronghold  at 
San  Antonio.  This  latter  party  had  a  sharp  en- 
counter with  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  the  main 
body  being  found  posted  at  a  strong  point  not  far 
from  the  factory  of  Counteras. 

In  the  skirmish  some  six  or  eight  Mexicans  were 
killed,  and  as  many  more  taken  prisoners;  on  our 
side  not  a  man  was  touched.  The  result  of  the 
reconnoissance  proved  favorable.  It  was  ascertained 
that  a  road  could  be  made  which  would  enable  the 
army  to  reach  San  Angel,  and  thus  turn  the  strong 
batteries  at  San  iVntonio,  and  perhaps  others  the 
enemy  might  have  upon  the  road  between  that  and 
the  city  of  Mexico.  The  Mexicans  were  plainly  seen 
in  force  at  a  commanding  position  near  Coutreras, 
and  it  was  evident  that  tliey  had  a  number  of  can- 
non in  position  ;  but  at  a  council  held  at  niglit  it 
was  determineti  to  attack  them  the  following  day. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  this  reconnoissance  was 
in  progress.  Gen.  Worth  had  established  his  head- 
(piarters  at  the  hacienda  of  ('urera,  while  from  the 
windows  countless  numbers  of  the  enemy  could  hj 
seen  at  work  upon  the  batteries  of  San  Antonio. 
About  noon  they  opened  upon  the  hacienda  with 
both  round  shot  and  shell,  nearly  every  one  of  which 
took  effiu't,  i)nt  without  doing  other  injury  than  to 
the  building.  Late  in  the  evening  liie  batteries 
again  opened,  hut  with  no  other  result  than  show- 
ing the  position  of  tlie  diU'erent  guns.  For  a  marvel 
the  batteries  were  silent  during  the  night.  Had  the 
fire  been  kept  up,  the  hacienda  might  have  been 
torn  in  pieces  and  the  entire  command  compelled  to 
retire. 

]}efore  going  further  it  may  be  well  to  state  that 
the  city  of  Mexico  lies  about  nine  miles  nearly  north 
of  San  Augustin  ;  that  San  Antonio  is  about  three 
mill's  in  the  same  direction  ;  while  tilt;  point  occu- 
pi(;(l  i»y  tJen.  ^'alencia,  near  (^outreras,  for  he  had 
command  at  that  place,  is  at  least  three  miles  in  a 
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straight  line  and  in  a  direction  nearly  west.  It  was 
ten  miles  the  way  many  of  our  troops  had  to  march, 
for  you  cannot  imagine  a  more  rough,  uneven,  and 
jagged  surface. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  the 
batteries  again  opened  on  Gen.  Worth's  position  at 
the  hacienda  near  San  Antonio,  the  balls  crushing 
through  the  walls  and  filling  the  rooms  with  frag- 
ments of  plaster  and  broken  furnitura.  Shells  also 
burst  in  the  air  over  the  building,  and  the  pieces 
dropped  among  the  men  stationed  in  the  rear.  So 
hot  was  the  fire  that  the  troops  were  obliged  to  gain 
shelter  behind  the  building,  but  still  did  not  give  up 
the  position.  About  nine  o'clock  the  divisions  of 
Generals  Pillow  and  Twiggs  were  ordered  to  ad- 
Tance  in  the  direction  of  Coutreras,  and  by  one  in 
the  afternoon  were  in  plain  sight  of  the  enemy's 
batteries,  and  within  range  of  the  heavier  guns. 

The  brigade  of  Gen.  P.  F.  Smith  was  ordered 
to  advance  directly  towards  the  enemy's  works, 
while  that  of  Col.  Riley  moved  towards  a  small 
village  to  the  right,  with  orders  to  gain  the  main 
road,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  cut  off  any  reinforce- 
ments which  might  be  sent  to  Valencia  from  the 
city.  An  incessant  firing  of  cannon  was  opened 
upon  the  advance  of  Gen.  Smith,  and  soon  the 
rifles  were  engaged  in  skirmishing  with  the  pickets 
of  the  enemy  and  driving  them  in. 

The  12- pounder  battery  of  Capt.  Magruder  was 
pressed  forward  with  all  speed,  as  was  also  the 
rocket  and  mountain  howitzer  battery  now  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  Callender,  of  the  ordnance  de- 
partment. As  soon  as  they  could  gain  a  position 
they  opened  upon  the  enemy,  but  were  so  much 
exposed  to  a  fire  from  heavier  guns  that  they  were 
soon  silenced.  Lieut.  Johnson,  of  the  1st  artillery, 
but  attached  to  Magruder's  battery,  was  mortally 
wounded,  while  Lieut.  Callender  was  severely 
wounded  in  both  legs. 

At  3  o'clock  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Cadwalader  was 
ordered  out  to  support  Col.  Riley — heavy  reinforce- 
ments being  seen  on  their  way  out  from  the  city — 
while  Gen.  Pierce's  brigade  was  sent  to  sustain 
Gen.  Smith.  The  firing  from  the  batteries  of  the 
enemy  continued  incessant,  while  from  a  hill  just 
outside  of  the  range  of  their  guns  the  spectacle  was 
most  grand  and  imposing. 

At  about  4  o'clock  Gen.  Scott  arrived,  and,  seeing 
the  immense  strength  of  the  Mexicans,  at  once 
ordered  Gen.  Shields*  brigade  from  San  Augustin 
— a  part  of  (len.  Quitman's  command — to  the  right 
to  support  Riley  and  Cadwalader,  and  prevent,  if 
possible,  a  junction  of  the  forces  coming  out  from 
the  city  wiili  liiose  of  Valencia.  But  few  of  the 
movements  of  our  own  troops  could  be  seen  from 
the  hill  where  we  were  posted,  owing  to  the  dense 
chaparral,  sharp  rocks  and  ravines,  but  not  a  motion 
of  the  enemy  but  was  plainly  visible. 

The  order  of  battle  of  Valencia  was  certainly 
most  imposing.  Infantry  were  seen  drawn  up  to 
support  the  batteries,  while  long  lines  of  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  were  stationed  in  the  rear,  as  if  await- 
ing the  shock  of  battle.  Two  separate  charges  of 
the  latter  were  distinctly  seen  repulsed  by  Col. 
Riley,  who  had  moved  his  brigade  at  one  time  to  a 
position  partially  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  works. 
Col.  Harney  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  march  his 
cavalry  to  the  scene  of  action,  but  it  was  deemed 
utterly  impracticable.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
was  such  that  the  infantry  even  had  great  diflSculty 
in  finding  the  way  across  ihe  pedregal,  as  the  Mexi- 
cans term  it ;  ground  covered  with  sharp  jagged 
rocks. 


Until  night  had  fairly  closed  in  the  fire  from  the 
enemy's  batteries  did  not  slacken  :  it  had  been  a 
continuous  roar  for  nearly  six  hours.  Gen.  Scott 
retired  to  San  Augustin  about  eight  o'clock,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  hard  rain,  which  had  just  commenced 
falling.  Generals  Twiggs  and  Pillow  came  in  about 
11  o'clock,  wet  and  completely  exhausted.  It  was 
impossible  to  use  horses  on  the  rough  and  exceed- 
ingly broken  ground  on  which  thev  had  been  op- 
erating for  nearly  twelve  hours. 

Not  anticipating  the  immense  strength  of  the 
works  of  the  enemy,  or  the  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  of  reaching  them,  it  had  been  at  first 
thought  that  the  batteries  would  be  taken  at  a  dash, 
and  that  the  troops  would  be  all  comfortably  quar- 
tered in  San  Angel  for  the  night ;  instead  of  this,  a 
large  portion  of  them  were  compelled  to  bivouac 
without  blankets,  in  the  midst  of  a  pitiless  rain  and 
on  ground  where  they  could  not  even  stretch  them- 
selves out.  Add  to  this,  the  prospects  of  the  mor- 
row were  far  from  flattering — were  enough  to  dis- 
may any  but  the  stoutest  hearts — that  the  enemy 
would  doubtless  reinforce  and  strengthen  his  works 
during  the  night,  having  every  superiority  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  ground  :  add  again  to  this  that  the  men 
were  weakened  by  long  exertions,  want  of  food, 
and  chilled  by  the  continuous  night  rain,  and  it  is 
not  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  the  bivouac  of 
the  19th  of  August  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  Gen.  Worth 
was  ordered  to  move  with  a  part  of  his  division 
(Garland's  brigade)  towards  the  scene  of  action  at 
Coutreras,  to  aid  in  the  attack  upon  Valencia,  for  to 
force  this  position  was  deemed  indispensable.  A  few 
discharges  of  cannon  were  heard  about  7  o'clock, 
and  a  heavy  rattling  of  musketry,  and  some  even 
said  that  in  the  distance  they  had  seen  large  masses 
of  Mexicans  in  full  flight  towards  the  city  ;  yet  t'ew 
dreamed  that  the  batteries  at  Coutreras  had  been 
stormed  and  carried.  Yet  so  it  was.  Gen.  Scott 
himself,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Worth,  started  for 
the  scene  of  action,  when  they  were  met  by  Capt. 
Mason  with  the  joyful  intelligence  that  Valencia  had 
been  completely  routed  after  a  short  but  terrible 
struggle. 

The  attack  upon  his  works  was  planned  by  Gen. 
Smith,  and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  fifteen  pieces 
of  artillery,  some  fifteen  hundred  prisoners — among 
them  Generals  Blanco,  Garcia,  ^Iendo^a,  and  the 
notorious  Salas — all  the  ammunition  and  camp  equi- 
page, while  the  road  along  which  those  who  escaped 
fled  was  strewed  with  muskets.  Xo  less  than  seveu 
hundred  of  the  enemy,  among  them  many  officers, 
were  left  dead  on  the  field — the  number  of  wounded 
was  undoubtedly  far  greater.  I  have  no  time  now 
to  enlarge  or  comment  upon  this  well-planned  and 
brilliant  achievement,  but,  reserving  a  more  full  de- 
scription for  some  other  time,  must  j)ass  on  to  other 
exciting  events. 

The  works  at  Coutreras  completely  in  the  power 
of  the  American  army,  Gen.  Scott  at  once  ordered 
Gen.  Worth  to  fall  back  upon  San  Antonio,  to  turn 
and  capture  that  work,  and  then  t<>  push  on  to- 
wards the  capital  by  the  main  road,  while  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  under  Generals  Twiges,  Pillow, 
Smith,  Pierce,  and  Cadwalader,  moved  on  towards 
San  Angel  and  Cohoycan.  Scarcely  had  the  ad- 
vance of  General  Twiggs  g^ot  half  a  mile  beyond 
the  latter  village  before  a  rattling  fire  of  musketry 
announced  that  it  was  actively  engaged  whh  the 
outposts  of  the  enemy,  and  the  heavy  booming  of 
cannon  now  gave  token  that  the  noted  second  divis- 
ion had  fallen  upon  another  strong  work. 
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But  a  few  minutes  more  and  a  tremendous  firing 
from  the  right,  and  immediately  in  the  main  road 
from  San  Augustin  to  the  capital,  made  it  evident 
ihat  Gen.  Worth's  division  was  actively  engaged. 
He  had  completely  turned  the  strong  works  of  San 
Antonio,  but,  while  doing  so,  the  enemy  had  aban- 
doned tiie  place,  with  the  loss  of  their  heavy  guns, 
and  had  fallen  back  upon  his  second  and  stronger 
Ime  of  works.  It  was  now  at  the  commencement  of 
the  battle,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
sure  such  a  rattling  of  fire-arms  has  seldom  or  never 
been  heard  on  the  continent  of  America,  accompa- 
nied with  such  booming  of  artillery  ;  and  this  was 
continued  over  two  hours,  and  until  the  enemy  was 
fully  routed  from  every  point,  and  until  those  who 
were  not  killed  or  taken  prisoners  were  in  full  flight 
for  the  city. 

Let  me  endeavor  in  words  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  position  and  works  of  the  enemy.  As 
you  come  along  the  road  leading  from  San  Augus- 
tin to  the  capital,  and  immediately  this  side  the 
Puente  del  Rosana,  the  Mexicans  had  thrown  up  a 
strong  and  exceedingly  well-built  battery,  command- 
ing the  road  completely.  On  the  right,  as  you  faced 
the  city,  stretching  for  a  long  distance,  was  a  con- 
tinuous ditch,  behind  the  bank  of  which  an  immense 
number  of  Mexican  infantry  were  posted  On  the 
left  of  the  tcte  de  font,  or  work  at  the  bridge,  three 
hundred  yards  distant,  was  the  church  of  Churu- 
busco,  or  San  Pablo,  strongly  fortified  with  works 
for  infantry,  and  also  having  a  well  constructed 
battery  containing  a  number  of  guns  of  heavy  cali- 
ber. This  work  was  a  little  advanced  from  the  tcte 
de  font,  and  nearly  in  a  line  between  it  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Cohoycan.  Further  on,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  work  at  the  bridge,  and  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  road,  was  a  large  building,  well 
adapted  for  the  protection  of  infantry,  and  in  which 
the  enemy  had  also  posted  an  immense  body.  The 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  all  these  points  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  corn  and  other  fields,  cut  up  in 
every  direction  by  wide  and  deep  ditches,  present- 
ing obstacles  innumerable  to  the  advance  of  our 
troops.  No  reconnoissance  of  the  position  of  the 
enemy  had  been  made,  and  conseciuenlly  its  strength 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  hard  blows  and  knocks. 

The  divisions  of  Generals  Twiggs  and  Worth 
were  at  once  engaged,  the  former  with  the  church 
and  stronghold  of  Churu!)usco,  and  the  latter  with 
the  batteries  at  the  bridge  ;  and  in  the  numn  time 
(rrn.  Sliiclds'  brigade — the  New  York  and  South 
riiroliiia  volunteers — together  with  the  9th,  12th, 
and  l.'ith  r(!(.Minents  of  infantry,  under  Gen.  Pierce, 
were  hurrying  onward  from  Cohoycan  to  attack  the 
hacienda.  Soon  they  too  were  engaged  ;  and  now 
the  battle  became  general.  The  etuimy  had  over 
twenty  pieces  of  caimon,  all  in  admirable  position, 
and  siTvcd  with  more  than  ordinary  skill,  whih;  but 
few  of  our  guns  could  be;  brouf^ht  to  bear.  The 
battery  of  Gapt.  Frank  Taylor,  it  is  true,  opened  a 
well-directi'd  fire  upon  (^Iniruhusco  ;  but  so  exposed 
was  its  situation  that  it  siifiered  mo.'  t(>,rribly,  both 
in  officers  and  nu-n. 

To  describe  tin;  fierce  confli(;t,  even  now  tliat  two 
days  havii  elapsed,  or  to  give  an  ac(Minnl  of  the  part 
taken  by  tln^  dilliTfnt  reiriments,  were  impossible. 
From  the  opening  of  th<!  strife.  u|)  to  the  lime  the 
Mexicans  were  entirely  routed  and  in  full  flight 
for  the  city,  was  one  continuous  roar  of  cannon  and 
musketry,  a(rconipariied  by  the  loud  .'^louts  of  the 
victors  as  some  n<'w  vantage  ground  was  trained  ;  and 
high  above  tiic  din  ros<!  a  dense  column  of  smoke, 
at  times  completely  shrouding  the  combatants. 


The  strength  of  the  enemy  at  this  battle  is  known 
to  have  been  fifteen  thousand  at  least — many  say 
twenty  thousand — all  fresh  troops,  and  in  a  position 
of  uncommon  strength.  Opposed  to  them  were 
about  six  thousand  Americans,  jaded  and  broken 
down  by  marches  and  countermarches  and  by  inces- 
sant toil  before  the  stronghold  of  Coutreras  and 
San  Antonio.  At  Churubusco  the  Mexicans  them- 
selves say  Santa  Anna  commanded  in  person,  but 
that  he  left  early.  The  noted  battalions  of  Hidalgo 
and  Victoria,  and  of  Independencia — the  Polkas, 
or  young  men  of  the  capital,  from  whom  so  much 
was  expected — nearly  all  fled  without  firing  a  gun. 

In  the  different  works  (but  mostly  in  the  church) 
taken  by  Gen.  Twiggs  nearly  two  thousand  trooi)s 
were  captured.  Among  them  were  Gen.  Rincon, 
who  commanded  in  person  ;  Gen.  Anaya,  lately 
President  substitute;  and  Gen.  Arevallon,  as  also 
Col.  Gorostiza,  formerly  minister  at  Washington. 
Gen.  Garay  was  captured  near  San  Antonio  by  Gen. 
Worth,  and  several  influential  officers,  among  them 
Col.  Miramon,  by  Gen.  Shields,  at  the  hacienda. 
But  the  most  important  capture  of  all  was  the 
entire  foreign  battalion,  mostly  made  up  of  desert- 
ers from  our  own  army,  with  their  commander,  the 
notorious  Riley  himself.  They  are  all  now  under 
close  guard,  and  I  trust  will  be  strictly  dealt  with. 

The  loss  on  our  side  has  fallen  most  heavily  upon 
the  South  Carolina  and  New  York  volunteers,  the 
6th  infantry,  and  Smith's  light  battalion,  attached  tt 
Worth's  division,  and  the  batteries  of  Captains  Ma- 
gruder  and  Taylor.  The  South  Carolina  regiment 
was  nearly  cut  to  pieces,  losing  137  out  of  272  men 
with  which  it  went  into  action.  The  first  artillery 
has  suffered  severely  in  officers. 

The  Mexican  accounts  acknowledge  the  loss,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  of  no  less  than  thir- 
teen generals  (among  them  three  ex-presidents) 
and  forty-five  pieces  of  cannon.  One  of  our  officers 
says  that  we  have  captured  more  ammunition  than 
Gen.  Scott  has  used  since  he  has  been  in  the  coun- 
try. G.   w.   K. 


The  followins:,  from  tlie  New  Orleans  Delta,  contains 
more  particulars  of  the  brilliant  exploit  of  Gen.  Smith  : 

During  the  night  of  the  I8tli,  Gen.  Worth's 
division,  with  a  part  of  the  1st  brigade,  occupied 
the  hacienda  of  San  Juan  de  Dios. 

On  the  19th,  Gen.  Twiggs  came  up  with  the 
advance.  Gen.  Smith's  light  brigade  advancing  oa 
the  left,  and  Col.  Riley's  to  the  right,  supported 
by  ('ai)t.  McGrudcr's  battery,  and  Lieut.  Cadwal- 
ader's  howitzers,  which  belonged  to  the  division 
of  Gen.  Pillow.  The  enemy  opened  his  heavy 
batteries  from  Coutreras,  and  the  advancing  troops 
of  Gen.  Smitirs  brigade  engaged  the  enemy's 
infantry.  Tliese  two  brigades  for  more  than  one 
hour  sustained  the  fire  of  22  pieces  of  artillery, 
mostly  of  heavy  caliber.  They  were  finally  com- 
|)elled  to  retire,  after  sustaining  a  severe  lo.ss  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Gen.  Pillow  had  ordered  Gen. 
I'iercc's  brigade  to  the  support  of  Col.  Riley.  At 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  vvh:!e  the  battle  was 
raging,  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  left  of  tin;  fort 
of  Coutreras,  an(l  in  rear  of  the  villag<'  of  Knsal- 
do,  with  a  force  of  12,00T)  men,  uiuler  the  imme- 
diate connnaud  of  ."^aiita  Anna. 

The  l.'ith  infantry,  under  (!ol.  Morgan,  v/as  then 
ordered  by  («en.  Pillow  to  the  support  of  Smith's 
and  Riley's  brigades.  About  this  inue  Gen.  Scott 
canu!  ui)ori  the  ground,  bringing  with  him  General 
Shields'  brigat!;.-  of  volunteers,  which  w;is  imme- 
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diately  ordered  to  the  support  of  the  forces  under 
General  Cadwalader.  General  Twiggs,  as  night 
approached,  finding  it  impossible,  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  to  reach  his  command,  fell  back  to 
the  position  occupied  by  Gen.  Scott,  and  passed 
the  night  exposed  to  the  inclemoncy  of  the  weather. 
McGruder's  and  the  howitzer  battery  being  dis- 
abled, and  our  left  advancing  on  a  road  previously 
prepared  by  the  enemy,  thereby  exposing  our  in- 
fmtry  to  a  destructive  fire  as  they  approached — 
McGruder's  and  the  howitzer  batteries  were  order- 
ed by  Gen.  Smith  to  open,  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  enemy,  while  he  made  a  movement  to  the 
right,  to  try  one  of  the  enemy's  flanks.  After 
passing  over  the  broken  and  irregular  surface  of 
ground,  and  crossing  the  deep  ravines,  he  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  the  village  of  Ensaldo.  Gen.  Smith 
being  the  ranking  officer.  Gen.  Cadwalader  reported 
to  him  with  four  regiments  of  Gen.  Pillow's  divi- 
sion. Col.  Riley's  brigade  had  crossed  the  ravine, 
and  passed  towards  Coutreras,  after  a  strong  body 
of  the  enemy,  which  he  drove  off.  The  enemy 
was  now  drawn  up  into  line,  above  the  village,  on 
the  right  of  tlie  fort.  This  was  a  strong  position 
of  the  enemy. 

General  Smith  now  ordered  Gen.  Cadwalader's 
force  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  vil- 
lage, facing  the  enemy's  heavy  force  on  the  left  of 
the  fort.  After  making  the  proper  disposition  of 
his  forces,  Gen.  Smith  now  determined  to  attack 
the  enemy's  right,  with  Col.  Riley  on  the  left. 
Gen.  Cadwalader,  on  the  right  of  the  former,  re- 
turned in  echelon,  but  before  the  movement  could 
be  completed  night  approached — the  enemy's  line 
could  not  be  seen — therefore  the  order  was  coun- 
termaaded.  Gen.  Cadwalader  resuming  his  position 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  village.  Col.  Riley's  bri- 
gade was  formed  in  a  long  lane  inside  and  parallel 
to  the  village,  the  rifles  on  his  left,  and  the  3d  in- 
fantry on  the  church-yard.  "  But  now,"  says  our 
correspondent,  "  imagine  the  position  of  this  portion 
of  the  army,  numbering  3500  at  the  outside  with- 
out artillery  or  cavalry,  while  the  enemy  in  front 
and  on  the  left,  had  19,000  troops,  (those  in  the 
fort  said  to  be  the  best  in  Mexico,)  with  22  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  among  his  troops  about  7000  caval- 
ry. It  was  evident  that  some  decisive  action  had 
to  be  taken  ;  that  some  great  effort  had  to  be  made  ; 
and  Gen.  Smith  and  Col.  Riley,  seconded  as  they 
were,  were  just  the  men  competent  to  the  task, 
and  an  attack  on  the  main  work  was  determined 
upon,  and  the  movement  to  take  place  at  3  o'clock 
of  the  tcllowing  morning." 

The  force  of  Gen.  Smith  was  not  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  enemy's  works,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  hold  possession  of  the  village  ;  but  fortune  favors 
the  biave  ;  for  while  he  was  preparing  for  the  attack, 
Gen.  Shields  reported  his  near  approach  with  the 
Sv^uth  Carolina  and  New  York  volunteers.  Gen. 
Shields,  though  outranking  General  Smith,  had 
too  much  magnanimity  to  assume  the  command,  or 
to  pluck  the  bright  laurels  about  to  be  gathered  by 
a  brother  soldier  in  carrying  one  of  the  enemy's 
strongholds,  and  accordingly  he  moved  subject  to 
the  command  of  Gen.  Smith.  Gen.  Shields'  bri- 
gade was  then  placed  in  the  village  of  Ensaldo,  to 
cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat  from  Coutreras,  or  to 
take  the  reserve  of  the  enemy  in  flank,  if  he  should 
chansre  his  front. 

At  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the 
movement  commenced,  which  was  so  slow  that 
daybreak  appeared  before  the  head  of  Cadwalader's 
brigade   commenced   ascending   the  ravine  at  the 


village  of  Ensaldo.  As  soon  as  Col.  Riley  ascended 
the  hill  and  came  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  they 
opened  a  severe  fire  on  Riley's  forces. 

Our  correspondent  then  continues — "  Col.  RileT 
threw  out  his  two  advance  divisions  as  skinnishers, 
and  said,  '  Now,  boys,  close  in  with  them,  and  let 
the  bayonet  do  its  work,'  and  his  command  rushed 
down  the  slope  with  a  yell  and  enthusiasm  enough 
to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  boldest,  while 
the  rear  of  his  command  moved  steadily  forward  as 
if  they  were  all  made  of  one  piece.  The  sap- 
pers and  miners  and  rifle  regiment  which  had  been 
thrown  across  a  ravine  intervening  between  the 
one  they  passed  up,  and  under  the  brow  of  the  slope 
which  Col.  Riley  came  down,  from  that  position 
poured  in  a  fire  which  swept  in  front  of  Col.  Riley's 
column  ;  then  inclining  towards  their  left,  joined 
in  the  attack  of  the  troops  outside  of  the  left  flank 
of  the  fort.  Gen.  Cadwalader  followed  the  route 
taken  by  Col.  Riley,  and  as  soon  as  his  troops  were 
formed,  moved  on  to  his  support.  The  first  bri- 
gade, which  was  bringing  up  the  rear,  had  been 
ordered  to  follow  the  same  route,  but  while  it  was 
on  its  march  by  the  right  flank  up  the  ravine,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  fort,  Gen.  Smith  ordered  the 
brigade  to  face  to  the  left  and  advance  in  line  to 
attack  the  enemy's  force  in  flank.  This  movement 
was  executed  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  write 
it.  They  met  the  enemy  outside  of  the  fort  just  as 
Col.  Riley's  brigade  rushed  into  it ;  the  enemy  was 
completely  routed  and  commenced  a  precipitate  re- 
treat. Their  cavalry  and  infantry  had  been  formed 
to  receive  the  charge,  but  were  compelled  to  give 
way  to  the  bayonet.  The  rout  was  most  complete 
and  the  victory  most  decided  ;  but  while  Riley's 
brigade  took  possession  of  the  work,  and  planted 
their  colors  upon  it,  the  other  force  continued  the 
pursuit  down  the  road.  The  retreating  force  had  to 
pass  near  where  Gen.  Shields'  brigade  was  placed 
to  intercept  them.  They,  however,  were  not  aware 
of  it  until  they  received  the  well-directed  fire  of  the 
South  Carolina  [and  New  York]  regiments,  which 
mowed  them  down  like  grass  before  the  scythe." 

The  rout  and  dispersion  were  now  complete.  In 
the  fort,  were  captured  22  pieces  of  artillery,  an 
immense  amount  of  munitions  of  war,  and  upwards 
of  1500  prisoners,  among  whom  were  several  offi- 
cers of  high  rank.  The  enemy  left  dead  upon  the 
field  upwards  of  700,  which  we  buried ;  but  his 
loss,  says  our  correspondent,  was  much  larger,  as 
the  Mexicans  were  still  burying  the  dead  two  days 
after  the  battle.  The  troops  in  front  were  com 
manded  by  Valencia,  and  those  outside  by  Santa 
Anna.  The  two  6-pounders  of  Washinglon's  bat- 
tery, taken  on  the  field  of  Buena  Vista  by  the  Mexi- 
cans, were  recaptured  in  this  fort. 

The  enemy  were  pursued  to  San  Angel.  He 
endeavored  to  make  a  stand  at  every  point.  They 
were  finally  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Chum- 
basco.  At  San  Angel  Gen.  Pillow  assumed  the 
command,  and  when  the  troops  arrived  at  Culican, 
shortly  after,  Gen.  Scott  assumed  the  command  of 
the  whole.  The  position  now  occupied  by  the 
enemy  (Chumbasco)  was  a  very  strong  one,  and  it 
being  the  last  stand  the  enemy  could  make  in  de- 
fence of  the  capital,  he  fought  with  desperation  for 
more  than  two  hours,  before  the  works  were  carried. 
Our  loss  at  this  point  was  over  1000  men.  Several 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  two  stand  of  colors  were 
captured  ;  General  Rincon,  with  104  officers,  and 
upwards  of  1 100  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  The 
Mexican  loss  in  this  engagement  is  said  to  be  5000 
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in  killed  and  wounded,  and  out  of  a  force  of  30,000 
men,  there  were  but  6000  men  left,  the  balance 
being  killed,  wounded,  prisoners  or  totally  dis- 
persed. 

After  the  result  of  this  decisive  battle,  commis- 
sioners were  immediately  sent  to  Gen.  Scott,  from  the 
city,  and  an  armistice  agreed  upon. 


ALONE. 

'TwAS  midnight,  and  he  sat  alone — 

The  husband  of  the  dead. 
That  day  the  dark  dust  had  been  thrown 

Upon  her  buried  head. 
Her  orphaned  children  round  him  slept, 

But  in  their  sleep  would  moan  : 
Then  fell  the  first  tear  he  had  wept — 

He  felt  he  was  alone. 

The  world  was  full  of  life  and  light, 

But,  ah  I  no  more  for  him  ! 
His  little  world,  once  warm  and  bright — 

It  now  was  cold  and  dim. 
Where  was  her  sweet  and  kindly  faceT 

Where  was  her  cordial  tonel 
He  gazed  around  his  dwelling-place. 

And  felt  he  was  alone. 

The  wifely  love — maternal  care — 

The  self-denving  zeal — 
The  smile  of  hope  that  chased  despair. 

And  promised  future  weal  : 
The  clean  Dright  hearth — nice  table  spread — 

The  e'.iarm  o'er  all  things  thrown — 
The  sweetness  in  whate'er  she  said — 

All  gone — he  was  alone  ! 

He  looked  into  his  cold,  wild  heart. 

All  sad  and  unresigned  : 
He  asked  how  he  had  done  his  part 

To  one  so  true,  so  kind  ? 
Each  error  past  he  tried  to  track — 

In  torture  would  atone — 
Would  give  his  life  to  bring  hers  back — 

In  vain — he  was  alone. 

He  slept  at  last ;  but  when  he  dreamed, 

(Perchance  her  spirit  woke,) 
A  soft  light  o'er  her  pillow  gleamed, 

A  voice  in  music  spoke — 
"  Forgot — forgiven  all  neglect — 

'I'hv  love  recalled  alone  : 
Tlie  babes  1  leave  ;  oh,  love,  protect, 

I  still  am  all  thine  own." 

[^Copii'l  liy   Clitimh-rs''  Journal  from  an  American 
paper. 1 


COPKUMCUS. 

TiiK  mountain  church  of  Frauenburg 

Hath  many  a  narrow  bcid, 
Where  thr  oaken  crross  points  upward 

And  |)i',asaMts  weep  iliiir  dead  ; — 
Stand  we  beskk;  yon  [rravcn  stone, 

And  vail  the  reverent  brow, 
And  niusr;  upon  th(!  mighty  one 

Whose  body  lies  below. 


Earth  lay  in  darkness  ; — as  a  star 

He  rose  upon  the  night. 
And  outlines  of  the  things  that  are 

Shone  dimly  by  his  light. 
How  dreamy  seems  the  world's  wild  youth 

To  us  of  elder  time. 
Familiar  with  God's  steadfast  truth. 

So  simple — so  sublime. 

He  first  it  was,  whose  piercing  eye 

Through  the  thick  midnight  saw, 
In  endless  changes,  unity. 

And  in  confusion,  law. 
Though  other  hands  unwound  the  clue 

To  realms  of  clearer  day. 
All  honor  to  the  first  is  due 

Who  pointed  them  the  way. 

He  moved  through  life,  as  one  who  hears, 

And  answers  from  within, 
Faint  music  from  celestial  spheres 

Through  earth's  discordant  din. 
Well  might  he  stand  with  brows  inclined, 

In  silence  and  apart, — 
A  thought  of  the  Creator's  mind 

Had  passed  into  his  heart ! 

What  nights  of  happy  toil  were  his, 

Toil  that  itself  repays, 
Scanning  creation's  mysteries 

With  no  irreverent  gaze  ! 
Oh,  hour  of  hours,  when  first  he  seemed 

To  grasp  the  truth,  long  sought. 
And  the  solitudes  of  starlight  teemed 

With  multitudinous  thought ' 

Strange  is  the  destiny  of  life. 

Wondrous  is  fame's  behest, 
Passing  the  labor  and  the  strife 

Crowning  the  time  of  rest ! 
Long  years  of  lonely  watching  o'er, 

There  came  at  last  the  hour 
When  to  the  dying  sage  they  bore* 

The  record  of  his  power. 

They  would  have  kneeled  around  the  place 

Where,  pale  and  faint,  he  lay. 
But,  silent,  with  unaltered  face, 

He  motioned  them  away  ; 
Earth's  greatness  vanished  there,  as  snow 

Melts  from  the  summer  sod — 
His  soul  had  done  with  time,  and  now 

Stood  face  to  face  with  God  ! 

Sharpens  Magazine. 


Apparel. — A  man  ought,  in  his  clothes,  to  con- 
form something  to  those  that  he  converses  with,  to 
the  custom  of  the  nation,  and  the  fashion  that  is 
decent  and  general,  to  the  occasion,  and  his  own 
condition  ;  for  that  is  best  that  best  suits  with  one's 
calling,  and  the  rank  we  live  in.  And  soeinjr  that 
all  men  are  not  QCdipuses,  to  read  the  riddle  of 
another  man's  inside,  and  most  men  Judj^e  by 
appearances,  it  behoves  a  man  to  barter  for  a  good 
esteem,  even  from  his  clothes  and  outside.  We 
guess  the  goodness  of  the  pasture  by  the  mantle 
we  see  it  wears. — Frllham. 

*  TliP  first  proofs  of  the  work  in  wliicli  ("Copernicus  prn- 
claiiiR'd  llio  oriliT  iMid  hiirniniiy  ofour  .syslcni,  were  lirougiu 
to  him  on  his  de.Ttli-lied. 
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From  Sharps  i  Magazine. 
THE    MAIDEN    AUNT. 


Miss  Margaret  Forde,  the  lady  from  whose 
journal  we  now  propose  to  offer  a  few  selectic^s  to 
the  public,  died  in  the  year  18—,  aged  seventy-ono 
She  was  one  of  a  class,  which,  fortunately  for  man- 
kind, IS  neither  small  nor  rare.     She  was  a  maiden 
aunt,  and  she  possessed  that  cheerful  unselfishness, 
that  indefatigable  activity  in  the  service  of  others, 
those  warm,  ready,  and  expansive  affections,  which 
we  are  enabled,  by  happy  experience,  to  pronounce 
the  appropriate  characteristics  of  her  genus.     She 
was  the  eldest  of  eight  children,  of  whom  six  mar- 
ried, and   multiplied,  and  were  scattered  over  the; 
face  of  the  earth,  while  Margaret,  and  Owen,  the  i 
youngest  brother,  remained  in  single  blessedness.  | 
Of  him  we  have  little  to  say  :  he  graduated  at  Cam- ) 
bridge,  travelled  for  a  few  years,  to  complete  his  ; 
education,  as  the  phrase  has  it,  and  then  returned,  * 
to  live  as  fellow  of  his  college,  assembling  around  : 
him  multitudes  of  minute  comforts,  studying  his 
own    peculiarities  with  a  view   to  their   scientific 
gratification,  carefully  guarding  himself  from    all; 
possibility  of  annoyance — in  short,  behaving  to  him-  i 
self  exactly  as  a  devoted  wife  might  behave  to  an  j 
invalid  husband,  in  whose  happiness  her  own  con- 1 
sists,  and  whose  every  gesture  she  watches  with  j 
the  tremulous  anxiety  of  deep  affection.     Shall  we 
be  forgiven  for  insinuating  that  Owen  formed  no 
unfair'^specimen  of  another  class  of  responsible  be- 
ings, usually  known  by  the  name  of  old  bachelors. 
While  he  w'as  thus  drawling  and  fidgeting  through 
existence,  knowing  no  harder  trial  of  patience  than 
the  occurrence  of  a  false  quantity  either  in  his  verses 
or  his  punch,  no  heavier  misfortune  than  the  break- 
ing of  a  watch-glass,  or  the  overboiling  of  an  egg, 
his  sister  Margaret  was  licing  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word — living  more  in  one  hour  than  he  lived  in 
a  twelvemonth-— doing,  suffering,  and  sympathizing 
— mourning  with  those  who  mourned,  and  rejoicing 
■with  those  who  rejoice.     In  many  a  house,  to  many 
a  heart,  her  face  was  as  sunshine,  and  her  step  as 
music  ;  and  if  some  human  faults  or  harmless  foibles 
occasionally  provoked  a  frown,  or  compelled  a  smile, 
there  were  few  who  did  not  feel  that,  in  her,  the  ri- 
diculous was  never  far  separated  from  the  sublime — 
the  sublime  of  charity  and  goodness.     During  the 
whole  of  a  long  and   active    life,  passed   among 
brothers  and   sisters,  nephews  and   nieces,  friends 
and  acquaintance,  aunt  Peggy  amused  herself   by  j 
the  feminine  occupation  of  keeping  a  journal  ;  and  j 
as.  in  addition  to  her  other  virtues,  the  good  lady 
was  a  hit  of  a  bluestockintr,  she  not  unfrequently 
attempted  to  work  up  the  incidents  she  was  record- 
in?  with  somethine  of  artistic  skill,  and  thus  to  pre- 
sent a  continuous  narrative,  instead  of  a  pile  of 
fragmentary  notes.     That,  among  the  fortunes  of 
so  large  a  family  as  we  have  described,  she  found 
many  materials  for  her  pen,  the  reader  will  have  no 
difficultv  in  imagining,  and  we  siiall  proceed,  with- 
out further  preface,  to  lay  before  him  such  parts  of 
her  lucubrations  as  have  appeared  to  us  to  possess 
some  degree  of  general  interest.     The  character  of 
the  writer  will  be  better  developed  by  herself,  than 
by  any  description  we  could  hope  to  give  ;   and  we 
shall  add  nothing  to  her  words,  except  such  partic- 
ulars concerning  the  various  members  of  her  family, 
as  may  seem  necessary  to  render  her  story  intelli- 
gible. 

THE    ALCESTE. 

[Emma,  the  youngest  sister  of  Margaret  Forde, 
married  James  Ferrars,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and 


was  left  a  widow,  with  two  children— a  son,  who 
followed  his  father's  profession,  and  a  daughter, 
who  was  the  godchild  and  namesake  of  her  aunt 
Margaret.  .Mrs.  Ferrars  resided  near  a  large  sea- 
port town  on  the  southern  coast,  which  we  si.uil 
call  Wearmouth.] 

July  1th,  18— .—This  morning  i  arrived  at  my 
sister's,  for  the  visit  which  I  have  annually  paid  evti 
since  that  happv  day  when  1  laid  the  little  Marga- 
ret, a  sweet,  fair,  whimpering  baby,  one  hour  old, 
in  her  mother's  arms.     Dear  child  !  I  have  watched 
her  through  life,  and  perhaps  loved  her  all  the  bet- 
ter, because  she  is  not  one  of  those  who  have  re- 
ceived the  blessed  gift  of  being  generally  loved. 
She  has  little  beauty,  though  there  is  a  charm  ot 
sense  and  sweetness  in  her  face,  which  makes  it 
lovely  in  mv  eves  ;   and   she  has  always  been  so 
!  grave  and  shv  in  society,  that  there  must  be  many 
!  who  have  known  her  all  her  life,  without  having  an 
'  idea  of  her  true  character.     But  I  know  her  noble- 
■  ness  of  mind  ;  I  know  how  rich  she  is  in  those  fine, 
pure,  elevated  feelings,  which  people  who  are  not 
capable  of  understanding  them  are  in  the  habit  of 
;  stigmatizing  as  romantic.     Nevertheless  the  world 
I  goes  so  much  by  outward  appearance,  andMarga- 
I  ret  has  so  universally  obtained  the  reputation  of  a 
';  quiet,  cold,  gentle  girl,  with  nothing  striking  in  her 
j  exterior,  and  very  little  general  conversation,  that  I 
I  confess  I  was  surprised  when  the  news  reached  me 
'  that  she  was  engaged  to  be  married.     I  had  set  her 
!  down  for  one  of  the  sisterhood— not,  perhaps,  ex- 
I  actly  for  the  same  reasons  that  have  made  me  an 
old  maid,  for  1  might  have  married,  had  I  so  chosen, 
I  several  times  over.     But,  knowing  the  earnestness, 
the  imagination,  the  enthusiasm,  which  lay  hidden 
under  Margaret's  quiet  manner  and  composed  feat- 
ures, I  felt  "sure  that  she  could  not  attach  herselt 
to  a  common-place  person  ;  and,  alas!  her  want  of 
fascination  rendered  it  too  probable,  that  one  who 
was  not  common-place  would  not  attach  himself  to 
her.     Pity,  thought  I,  that  such  capacities  for  lov- 
ing as  hers,  should  not  find  full  employment.     But 
I  was  all  wrong,  and  I  confess  my  mistake  with 
delight.     Seldom  have  I  known  a  happier  morning 
than  that  which  announced  to  me  her  engagement. 
And  to-dav  I  heard  all  the  particulars,  which  are 
in  every  respect  satisfactory.     Doctor  Thornton  is 
thirty-two  ;  that  is,  eight  years  older  than  his  be- 
trothed, which  I  consider  a  very  good  difference. 
He  is  already  in  excellent  practice;  and,  as  the 
other  physician  in  Wearmouth  is  an  old  man,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  succeed  to  his 
connection,  his  income  is  likely  to  be  handsomer 
than  Emma  had  any  reason  to  expect  for  her  daugh- 
\  ter.     How  one  falls  into  the  habit  of  mentioning 
i  income  first,  when  a  marriage  is  m  question  !  Money 
'  is  to  happiness  very  much  what  the  alphabet  is  to 
'•  learning  :  it  would  be  hopeless  and  absurd  to  ex- 
I  pect  to'  do  without  it;  but  the  absurdity  of  being 
satisfied  with  its  possession,  as  though  it  were  the 
'  only  thing  necessary,  is  far  more  glaring,  and  far 
!  less  excusable.     I  have  heard  little  of  Dr.  Thorn- 
'  ton  ;  but  I  feel  so  secure  of  his  highmindedness  and 
excellence,  because  he  is  the  choice  of  that  dear 
girl,  that  I  have  scarcely  cared  to  ask  any  questions 
about  him.     Yet  I  am  heartily  glad  that  he  dines 
!  here  to-day.     Margaret's  wedding  is  only  delayed 
till  her  brother  Frederick  returns,  and,  as  his  ves- 
:  sel,  the  Alceste,  is  expected  daily,  the  important 
ceremony  will  take  place  (D.  V.)  before  1  leave 
them.    As  for  Margaret,  she  is  a  changed  creature, 
•  and  I  can   scarcely  take  my  eyes  from   her  face. 
;  Such  radiance  of 'happiness  I  never  beheld— and 
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happiness,  too,  which  partakes  not  of  the  quietness 
and  restraint  consistent  with  her  habitual  demeanor. 
It  is  as  if  you  were  to  follow  a  stream  from  its 
source,  under  the  shadow  of  thick  trees  and  tall 
overhanging  rocks,  and  then  suddenly  step  forth 
into  the  sunshine,  and  see  the  dark,  sombre  waters 
changed  into  gushing,  sparkling  ripples  of  light. 
She  pass.'s  from  tears  to  laughter,  and  from  laugh- 
ter to  tears,  like  a  child.  How  Owen  would  be 
astonished  if  he  could  see  her!  He  once  told  me 
that  he  thought  her  the  most  uninteresting  of  all 
his  nieces. 

Dr.  Thornton,  or  Francis,  as  I  am  to  call  him — 
(ha  called  me  aunt  Peggy  immediately,  and  en- 
treated me  to  be  equally  unceremonious  with  him) 
— arrived  early.  At  the  first  glance  I  admired,  at 
the  first  warm  shake  of  the  hand  I  felt  sure  I  should 
like  him.  I  detest  that  cold  stroking  of  fingers — 
that  light  touch  of  the  lips  against  the  cheek,  which 
some  persons  consider  to  be  the  warmest  testimo- 
nies of  affection  tolerated  by  refined  society.  Give 
me  my  darling  Margaret's  shower  of  fond  kisses,  or 
her  Francis'  hearty,  prolonged  shake  of  the  hand, 
which  sends  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  comfort  to  the 
heart.  He  is  a  distinguished-looking  man  ;  tall  and 
stately,  with  a  remarkably  fine  forehead,  mouth 
expressive,  intellectual,  and  somewhat  stern,  but 
eyes  so  full  of  openness  and  kindliness,  that  you 
feel  at  home  with  him  instantly.  I  can  easily  be- 
lieve what  Emma  tells  ine,  viz.,  that  he  has  been 
an  object  of  speculation  among  the  Wearmouth  la- 
dies ;  and  I  can  fancy,  moreover,  that  no  little  as- 
tonishment has  been  felt  at  this  choice. 

The  evening  was  rather  happy  than  lively,  and 
afforded  several  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
Francis  Thornton's  conversational  powers.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  had  read  much  and  thought  deep- 
ly ;  but  I  was  chiefly  interested  by  certain  slight  indi- 
cations of  an  under-current  of  high  enthusiastic  feel- 
ing, which  I  knew  to  be  so  thoroughly  in  accordance 
with  the  temper  of  Margaret's  mind.  For  instance, 
my  sister,  in  speaking  of  her  son's  character  and 
prospects,  observed,  "Yes,  he  should  have  had  a 
college  education,  ill  as  I  could  have  afforded  it — 
hut,  from  a  child,  his  heart  was  set  upon  the  navy, 
so  I  let  him  have  his  way.  What  more  can  we 
wish  for  those  we  love  than  to  know  that  they  are 
liaj)j)y  ?" 

Thornton  acquiesced  in  the  sentiment,  but  glanced 
Bomewliat  expressively  at  Margaret,  who  answered 
with  kindling  eyes,  ''You  don't  think  so,  do  you, 
Francis'  That  is  not  in  accordance  with  your  the- 
ories." 

He  turned  to  Mrs.  Ferras  with  a  kind  of  half- 
de[)recating  smile,  and  said  gently,  in  answer  to  her 
exclamation  of  wonder,  "  Oh,  we  shall  find  that  we 
think  pretty  nearly  alike  when  we  come  to  define 
our  notions  of  haii])incss." 

"  And  what  is  your  notion  of  happinesst" 
asked  1. 

"First,  to  hr  good,  and  then  to  do  good;  and 
then,  if  possilile,  to  be  great." 

"  What,  Frtmcis'"  crird  Mrs.  Ferrars,  reproach- 
fully ;  "  and  you  leave  out  affrction  in  your  notions 
of  happiness'" 

"  Do  1  leave  it  out'"  said  he  earnestly.  "  Nay, 
on  the  contrary,  it  pervades  tlie  whide  idea.  Hut 
the  happiness  of  affection  cfinsists  not  so  much  in 
the  presfMicc  as  in  the  nol)l<'ncss  of  the  ohj(;ct  be- 
loved. It  is  the  incentive  and  safeguard  to  virtue;. 
Love,  to  be  j)erfect,  must  cast  out  not  only  fiar,  but 
Bin  also — and  even  weakness.  And  it  does  so." 
There  was  a  momentary   pause,  which    Francis 


broke  by  saying,  in  a  changed  and  playful  tone 
"  This  is  good  philosophy,  but  I  hope  it  may  not  be 
put  to  the  test.     Margaret,  could  you  play  Thekla 
if  there  were  need?" 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  said  she,  looking  down,  while 
a  sudden  glow  rose  to  her  cheeks  ;  "  yet  I  hope  and 
believe  that  I  could." 

"  My  dear  child,"  cried  her  fond  mother,  who 
did  not  exactly  understand  the  allusion,  "  I  am  quite 
sure  you  could  play  anything  you  chose  to  attempt, 
only  you  are  so  diffident.  Was  not  that  a  knock  at 
the  door?" 

"  You  have  a  late  visitor,"  said  1.  "  Who  caii 
it  be'" 

The  servant  announced  Mr.  Moreton,  the  rector 
of  Wearmouth,  and  an  old  friend  of  the  family.  He 
entered,  and  greeted  me  kindly,  with  an  effort  to 
assume  his  ordinary  manner ;  but  his  face  was 
grave  and  his  demeanor  troubled. 

"  You  are  come  early,  or  rather  late,  to  pay  your 
respects  to  aunt  Peggy,"  said  Emma.  "  When 
did  you  hear  that  she  had  arrived  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  Miss  Forde  was  here,"  returned 
he.  "  I  came  for  a  different  reason.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  my  dear  friends,  that  I  bring  you  unpleasant 
news." 

All  looked  at  him  in  silent  anxiety. 
"  Let  me  begin,"  continued  he,  "  by  telling  you 
our  great  cause  for  thankfulness.    Frederick  is  per- 
fectly well." 

"  What  has  happened?"  cried  Emma,  vehemently. 

"It  is  this,"   replied  he.      "The  Alceste  has 

arrived,  but  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  harbor;  in 

short,  there  is  sickness  on  board,  and  she  must  go 

through  some  sort  of  quarantine." 

"And  Frederick?"  said  Emma.  "Are  you 
telling  me  the  truth?" 

"  I  pledge  you  my  word,"  replied  he,  solemnly, 
"  that  he  is,  as  yet,  perfectly  well ;  but  it  would  be 
mistaken  kindness  to  conceal  from  you  that  he  is  in 
a  position  of  danger." 

"  What  is  the  complaint?"  inquired  Francis. 
"  They  call   it,"    answered   Mr.  Moreton,  with 
some  appearance  of  reluctance,  "  the  Black  P^ever." 
My  eyes  were  on  Thornton's  face,  and  I  could 
see  that   he  changed  color  as  these  words  were 
uttered.     He  continued   to  question  Mr.  Moreton, 
but  in  an  under  tone  of  voice. 
"  How  many  deaths?" 
"  Nine — in  three  days." 
"  And  the  medical  officer — " 
"  Died,  on  the  second  day  after  the  disease  maae 
its  appearance." 

"But  what  attendance  liave  they?  Who  has 
volunteered  to  take  his  i>lace?" 

"  No  one,"  rcjdied  Nlr.  Morrton.  "  Dr.  INIonck- 
ton  has  a  wife  and  family  ;  and  so  h;is  Brookes. 
But  the  news  has  t)een  .sent  uj)  to  Ijondou,  and 
doubtless  by  the  day  after  to-morrow" — 

"The  day  after  to-morrow!''  cried  Thornton. 
"  And  they  are  dying  by  dozens!" — 

He  paused — j)erhaj)s  struck  by  a  sudden  deep 
sigh  from  Margaret,  who  clasped  my  h.ind  at  the 
moment  with  a  movement  as  of  terror.  Her  cheeks 
w(;n!  as  wliite  as  pajjcr,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  her 
lover's  face.  Looking  earnestly  uj)on  her,  he  stood 
up  and  said,  "  My  dear,  dear  friends,  surely  then: 
can  be  but  one  o])inion  as  to  my  duty." 

"  (Jood  (Jod,  l'"rancis,"  exclaimed  h'mma,  "  what 

are  you  thinking  of?    Is  there  not  misery  enough?" 

"  'l'hi's(!   poi)r    people,"   began    he — l)ut   lOmma 

interrupted  him,  putting  her  hand  upon  his  arm  and 

speak i'lg  with  much  agitation. 
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We  will  not  hear  of  it,''  she  said.  "  No,  no  ;  j 
rou  have  no  right  to  sport  with  Margaret's  happi-  j 
ness  in  this  manner.  You  have  other  duties  to  , 
think  of.     Margaret,  speak  to  him  I"  I 

Poor  Margaret  I  She  sat  speechless  and  motion- 1 
less,  drawing  her  breath  with  a  quick,  uneasy  sound,  j 
and  never  lifting  her  eyes.  I  held  her  trembling  . 
hand  between  my  own. 

"  Margaret  shall  herself  decide,"  said  Francis, ! 
whose  voice  plainly  showed  how  deeply  he  shared 
the  emotion  to  which  he  was  deterEuined  not  to 
yield.  "  You  are  right,  my  dear  mother  ;  her  claim 
is  indeed  great.  Speak,  my  beloved,  shall  I  go  or 
suy?" 

She  cast  herself  upon  her  knees,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  murmuring,  in  broken 
tones,  the  words,  "  God  help  me !  God  help  me  !" 
Francis  approached  her,  raised  her  with  the  ut- 
most tenderness,  and  placed  her  in  a  chair.  "  Nay, 
my  dearest,"  said  he,  greatly  moved,  "it  is  too 
much  for  you.  Be  calm,  be  comforted ;  I  will 
never  leave  you." 

With  a  sudden  movement  she  flung  her  arms 
around  him.  "  Oh,  go — go  I"  she  cried,  "  I  would 
not  keep  you  for  a  moment.  Go,  dearest — God  be 
with  you !" 

Gently  unlocking  her  clasped  hands,  he  consigned 
her  to  me ;  the  poor  mother,  utterly  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow,  was  sobbing  on  the  sofa.  Oh,  the 
sound  of  his  feet  as  he  moved  across  the  room  to 
depart  I  Each  step  seemed  planted  on  one's  bare 
and  shrinking  heart.  He  paused  in  the  doorway, 
and  eave  one  look  back — Margaret  did  not  see  it — 
she  was  kneeling,  with  her  face  hidden  in  my  lap. 
She  had  not  dared  to  look  upon  him  since  she  pro- 
nounced the  fatal  word  "go  !"' — and  the  door  closed, 
and  he  was  gone. 

Margaret  arose,  went  to  her  mother,  clasped  her 
arms  around  her,  and  they  wept  in  silence  on  each 
other's  bosoms.  We  felt  how  vain  it  was  to  offer 
consolation  ;  we  could  only  sympathize ;  hut  when 
Mr.  Moreton  spoke  of  the  nobleness  of  that  spirit 
of  martyrdom  which  was  ready  to  give  up  all  for 
the  sake  of  duty,  the  poor  girl  lifted  up  her  face, 
and  looked  at  him  for  an  instant  with  such  an  ex- 
pression— it  was  proud,  it  was  almost  joyful.  But 
it  was  drowned  in  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  few  days  that  followed. 
Margaret  moved  about  the  house  like  a  restless 
spirit,  or  sat  motionless  with  clasped  hands;  some- 
times, 1 1  all  appearance,  unconscious,  sometimes 
evidently  engaged  in  mental  prayer.  Emma,  with 
tne  true  unselfishness  of  a  mother's  ffrief.  did 
nothincT  but  watch  and  wait  upon  her  child.  Each 
evening  Mr.  Moreton  brought  us  the  report  from  the 
Alceste.  Entering  without  knocking,  and  coming 
rapidly  up  stairs  so  as  to  give  us  no  suspense,  he 
would  cry,  "Good  news,"  before  he  opened  the 
doot.  And  then  we  kneeled  down  and  gave  thanks  ; 
and  then  heard  the  sad  tale  of  disease  and  death, 
which  always,  however,  be^an  and  ended  with  the 
delicious  words,  "  Frederick  and  Thornton  are 
well." 

When  I  would  call  up  before  my  eyes  an  image 
of  those  four  terrible  days,  it  is  neither  the  pale  and 
tearful  face  of  Emma,  nor  poor  Margaret's  glazed 
and  melancholy  eyes  and  drooping  figure,  that  I 
behold.  I  see  the  scene  visible  from  the  staircase 
window  of  my  sister's  cottage,  at  which  it  was 
impossible  to  help  pausing  every  time  one  passed 
it.  The  gay  town,  the  busy  harbor  with  its  clus- 
tering masts,  the  cloudless  summer  'kv.  the  broad 
and  sunny  sea  ;  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  that  sheet 


of  bright  ^-aters,  like  the  evil  spirit  lurking  af  the 
gates  of  paradise,  lay  the  black  hulk  of  the  plague- 
ship,  rocking  and  swinging  with  every  movement 
of  the  lazy  waves.  What  scenes  were  enacting  on 
board  that  gloomy  vessel  !  What  tortures  were 
there  preparing  for  our  unconscious  hearts  I  I 
shudder  when  I  think  of  it. 

The  fourth  evening  came.  We  were  sitting  to- 
gether, as  we  generally  did,  when  the  hour  of  Mr. 
Moreton's  visit  drew  near.  It  was  now  somewhat 
past  the  time  at  which  he  usually  arrived,  and  we 
uneasily  avoided  each  other's  eyes,  as  we  tried  to 
keep  up  a  forced  and  languid  conversation,  to  con- 
ceal from  ourselves  that  we  v^'ere  beginning  to 
grow  fearful. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Ellis  sent  for  some  wine  for  her 
little  boy  this  morning,"  said  Margaret ;  "  he  has 
been — "  She  stopped  short ;  her  cheeks  and  lips 
became  deadly  white,  as  though  every  drop  of  blood 
had  been  driven  back  to  the  heart.  There  was  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

"  My  darling  girl,  how  nervous  you  are  !"  cried 
I,  jumping  up.  "  There — stay  quietly  where  you 
are,  and  I  will  go  and  learn  what  it  means." 

I  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and  met  Mr.  Moreton 
on  the  stairs.  The  first  glance  at  his  face  was  suf- 
ficient ;  I  saw  we  had  something  terrible  to  hear. 

He  grasped  my  hand.  "Oh,  how  shall  we  tell 
her?  how  shall  we  tell  her?"  said  he,  much  agi- 
tated. 

"  Which  is  it  ?"  I  gasped,  scarcely  able  to  artic- 
ulate. 

"Thornton,"  he  replied;  "he  sickened  this 
morning." 

We  were  interrupted  by  a  cry,  the  sound  of 
which  did  not  leave  my  ears  for  many  days — it  ex- 
pressed such  bitterness  of  desolation.  Margaret, 
unable  to  restrain  her  anxiety,  had  followed  me  to 
the  door,  and  heard  the  fatal  words.  The  nex'. 
instant  she  was,  happily  for  herself,  insensible. 

Her  swoon  lasted  long,  and,  when  she  recovered, 
she  was  in  a  high  fever — a  result  which  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen,  after  four  days  of  such 
suffering,  ending  so  terribly.  She  was  delirious, 
and  knew  no  one  who  approached  her.  For  three 
weeks  the  violence  of  her  disorder  continued  un- 
abated ;  alternating  between  fits  of  raving  and  a 
kind  of  stupor  that  was  not  sleep.  During  this 
time  our  kind  and  true  friend,  Mr.  Moreton,  was 
constantly  with  us  ;  and  great  were  the  comforts 
and  support  which  my  poor  sister  and  I  derived 
from  his  presence.  "A  friend  loveth  at  all  times, 
and  a  brother  is  born  for  adversity."  How  much 
added  force  does  the  truth  of  these  words  acquire, 
when  the  friend  and  comforter  of  your  affliction  is 
one  whose  high  and  holy  mission  it  is  to  speak 
peace  to  the  troubled  spirit,  and  declare  the  coun- 
sels of  God  I 

At  length  the  delirium  erased,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  long  and  profound  stupor,  supposed  to  be  the 
crisis  of  the  disease.  For  several  days  after  this 
left  her  she  was  in  a  strange  kind  of  state  :  her 
eyes  were  open,  and  she  took  obediently  whatever 
was  presented  to  her,  but  never  spoke  nor  moved  : 
and  we  knew  not  how  far  she  was  conscious  of 
what  passed  around  her.  Every  day  there  seemea 
to  be  more  and  more  of  sense  in  those  sad  eyes, 
which  feebly  followed  our  movements  about  the 
chamber,  with  an  expression  so  pathetic,  that  Emma 
and  I  were  frequently  unable  to  restrain  our  tears. 
At  last — it  was  about  five  weeks  from  the  first 
beginning  of  the  fever — I  was  sitting  alone  by  her 
bedside,  and  the  sloping  rays  of  the  red  and  sinking 
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sun  were  showering  their  warm  rich  light  upon  the 
windows  of  tlie  sick  chamber,  when  she  spoke  to 
me.  "  Aunt  Peggy, "  said  she,  in  a  low,  but  per- 
fecily  ciistinct  voice,  "  is  it  only  you?" 

1  look  her  wasted  hand,  and  bent  over  her.  "Yes, 
dearest ;  there  is  no  one  else  here.  .What  do  you 
want?"' 

'•  Oh,  now  then,  tell  me  all — everything.  I  would 
not  speak  before,  because  of  distressing  mamma. 
But,  dear  aunt  Peggy,  do  tell  me  !" 

I  was  troubled,  and  hardly  knew  how  to  answer 
her.  "  What  am  I  to  tell  you,  love?"  I  said,  at 
last.     "  You  must  try  to  compose  yourself." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  will  indeed,"  she  replied.  "  But 
I  shall  be  so  much  better  when  I  know  it  with  cer- 
tainty. It  is  several  days  since  my  mind  came  back 
to  me  ;  but  it  is  still  weak.  I  remember  all ;  but 
sometimes  my  recollection  is  confused  ;  and  then 
my  dreams — my  dreams  are  so  dreadful.  I  think 
if  I  were  once  to  hear  it  distinctly,  I  should  not 
dream  in  this  dreadful  manner.  Oh,  if  anything 
would  stop  my  dreams!" 

"  Are  they  so  very  melancholy?"  asked  I. 

"Oh,  no,  no;  it  is  their  happiness  which  is  so 
terrible.  I  dream  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  and 
then,  you  know,  I  wake,  and  can  hardly  bear  it ; 
and  then  I  get  bewildered.  But  if  you  would  only 
tell  me  how  it  all  happened ;  if  you  would  say  it  to 
me  in  words,  perhaps  1  should  not  dream  so  again  " 

My  tearri  fell  fast,  as  I  kissed  her  forehead,  and 
replied:  "But  I  would  not  check  those  dreams; 
they  are  sent  in  mercy,  my  own  one  ;  they  are  com- 
forts, and  not  torments." 

"  Ah,  you  cannot  understand  me,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  pray,  pray,  have  pity  on  me,  and  do  what  I 
ask  you." 

"  You  have  not  strength,"  I  said ;  "  I  must  go 
for  Dr.  Monckton." 

She  held  my  hand  tightly.  "  Oh,  no — no,  no," 
she  cried,  earnestly  ;  "  don't  go  away  ;  I  want  no 
one  but  you.  I  have  strength  for  anything ;  you 
don't  know  how  much  better  I  am." 

I  hesitated,  and  considered  within  myself.  It  was 
teu  days  since  the  crisis  had  terminated  favorably. 
Dr.  Monckton  had  pronounced  that  the  disease  was 
absolutely  gone.  Her  weakness  was  excessive  ;  but 
then  she  had  been  taking  nourishment,  and  gaining 
strength  day  by  day.  I  thought  that  the  vexation 
consequent  upon  my  evasion  of  her  inquiries,  might 
1)6  worse  for  her  than  the  agitation  of  having  them 
answered.  At  any  rate,  I  saw  no  means  of  escape  ; 
and  being  ai  all  times  a  bad  dissembler,  I  felt  that 
I  could  not  ilisguise  the  truth  any  longer ;  so  I 
elooped  over  her,  and  kissed  her,  and  spoke  with  a 
treml)ling  li-^art. 

"  My  darling  child,  suppose  that  those  dreams 
were  only  prei)arations  for  reality." 

She  looked  wildly  at  me,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Kecollect,"  I  continuinj,  "  you  know  nothing 
certainly.  When  your  dreadful  illness  began,  it 
was  all  doubtful.  God  lias  been  very  merciful  to 
us  :  your  dear  brother  never  caught  the  fever,  and 
he  is  now  at  home  ;  and — "  I  burst  into  tears,  and 
could  not  proceed.  But  the  disclosure  which  I  had 
begun,  perhaps  somewhat  rashly,  was  still  mon; 
ra.slily  completed.  The  door  opcni>d,and  Frederick 
entered.  IJiit  whose  w;.s  that  pale,  joyful  face  be- 
hind him?  Who  is  it  that  linfjers  on  the  threshold, 
looking  wistfully  into  the  chamber,  but  afraid  to 
advance;  his  eyes  bright  with  thankful  ho|)e  and 
raider  iiajjpiness,  though  his  wlioh'  figure  bears  the 
trices  of  recent  and  severe  illness'  Need  I  name 
him  I    The  sound  of  his  step  was  enough — .Margaret 


wept,  and  stretched  out  her  arms.  But  we  must 
leave  the  sacred  rapture  of  that  meeting  untouched. 
And  what  a  party  was  it  that  gathered  around 
the  invalid's  bed  that  evening  !  The  mother,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  her  child's  face,  scarcely  daring 
to  rejoice,  yet  full  of  thankfulness,  and  clasping 
fondly  in  hers  the  hand  of  her  restored  son  ;  and 
Thornton,  the  noble  and  self-devoted,  receiving, 
ev^n  on  earth,  the  abundant  reward  of  his  goodness. 
Of  all  who  sickened  in  that  unhappy  Alccste,  he 
was  the  only  one  wlio  recovered.  And  don't  forget 
Aunt  Peggy  ;  no  heart  was  hapoier,  or  more  grate- 
ful, than  hers.  Truly  may  wb  old  maids  thank 
God  that  the  privilege  of  sympathy  is  vouchsafed 
to  us  ;  for,  if  we  suffer  by  the  sorrows  of  those  we 
love,  we  have  also  great  happiness  in  their  joys. 

DUNCOMBE    PARK. 

[Colonel  Harwood  was  the  husband  of  Jane, 
the  next  sister  of  Margaret  Forde.  Mrs.  Harwood 
brought  her  lord  a  son  and  a  daughter  within  the 
first  three  years  of  their  marriage.  Ten  years  af- 
terwards she  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  second  little 
girl.  The  disconsolate  widower  went  to  reside  in 
France,  both  to  divert  his  own  grief  by  change  of 
scene,  and  to  afford  his  daughters  the  advantages 
of  education,  which  that  region  of  indefinite  exten- 
sion, the  Continent,  is  in  England  somewhat  vaguely 
supposed  to  afford.  He  did  not  return  till  his  two 
eldest  children  had  attained  the  ages,  respectively, 
of  twenty-six  and  twenty-eight,  while  Janet,  the 
youngest,  had  just  passed  her  sixteenth  birthday.] 

CHAPTER    I. 

Dec.  lith. — It  was  an  interesting  visit  on  which 
I  entered  to-day,  and  I  felt  unusually  nervous  as  my 
humble  one-horse  fly  drove  through  the  great  gates 
of  Duncombe  Park,  and  finally  deposited  me,  my 
carpet-bag,  my  trunk,  my  bandbox,  my  two  baskets, 
and  my  seven  parcels,  beneath  the  stately  portico 
of  the  mansion  itself.  I  was  ashamed  to  burthen 
the  dignified  footman  with  all  my  odds  and  ends, 
especially  as  I  saw  him  raise  a  wistful  look,  first  at 
the  coach-box  and  then  to  the  door,  evidently  ex- 
pecting to  see  my  lady's  maid  in  the  act  of  descend- 
ing ;  and,  when  he  became  convinced  that  I  travelled 
without  any  such  appendage,  1  detrctcd  a  spice  of 
contempt  in  the  elaborate  civility  with  which  he  took 
package  after  package  from  my  hands  to  deposit 
them  on  the  hall  table.  I  was  afraid  lest  the  yet 
grander  butler,  who  stood  behind,  should  see  my 
prunella  shoes  ;  which  I  carried  in  a  separate  parcel 
that  I  might  not  have  to  fish  them  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bag  when  making  my  toilette  for  dinner  ; 
so  I  thrust  them  into  my  spacious  pocket  in  a  great 
hurry,  somewhat  to  the  disadvnntage  of  the  sym- 
metry of  my  figure,  and  affecting  a  lofty  indiffen^tice 
as  to  the  fate  of  that  precious  heap  of  parcels,  every 
one  of  which  I  longed  to  carry  up  stairs  and  un- 
fasten with  my  own  hands,  I  fi)llowed  my  conductor 
across  the  marble  floor.  On  tlie  threshold  of  the 
drawing-room  I  was  met  by  my  brother-in-law,  who 
took  me  by  both  hands,  and  welcomed  me  in  the 
kindest  possible  manner.  "  My  dear  Aliss  P'orde," 
said  he,  "  I  can  assure  you  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  gratifyinsr  moments  1  have  experienced  since 
I  left  the  (continent."  Then,  giving  me  his  arm, 
he  led  me  forward  and  introduced  me  to  his  daugh- 
ters, the  elder  of  whom  submitted  to  my  embrace, 
while  the  younger  cordially  returned  it.  During 
the  five  or  ten  minutes  which  elapsed  before  I  was 
conducted  to  .Jiy  Ijcdroom  to  dress,  I  had  time  to 
make  a  raj)id  survey  of  the  trio,  and  compare  them 
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with  the  faces  of  thirteen  years  ago,  which  still  re-  ' 
niained  vividly  impressed  on  my  memory.  | 

My  brother-in-law  is  still  a  fine-looking  man.  j 
Be  has  grown  somewhat  portly,  and  a  tendency  to 
gout  in  the  left  foot  has  caused  him  to  change  his 
fonner  activity  of  movement  for  a  deliberateness  : 
which  is  not,  however,  without  dignity.     He  has 
the  same  sweet  smile,  and  his  voice  is  even  more  ', 
gentle,  his  manners  more  bland  than  they  used  to 
be.     Well,  people  may  say  what  they  please,  but  : 
I  never  can  believe  he  has  so  bad  a  temper  as  he  is  i 
reported  to  have.     Surely,  if  he  were  really  so  pas- 
sionate,  I  must  have  seen  some  specimens  of  it  be-  ; 
fore  now.     It  is  true  that  many  circumstances  pre- 
vented my  having  much  intercourse  with  him  during  ; 
my  poor  sister's  life-time,  and  that,  more  than  once,  | 
when  I  have  seen  them  together,  I  have  fancied  that 
she  seemed  afraid  of  him ;  yet  his  deportment  to  . 
her  was  ever  that  of  a  devoted  husband,  and  it  really  \ 
seems  impossible  that  an  expression  of  countenance  • 
so  benevolent,  and  a  manner  of  speaking  so  unusu- 
ally mild,  should  belong  to  a  man  of  violent  temper. 
He  is  said,  moreover,  to  be  proud,  and  that  I  believe,  i 
although  his  bearing  shows  no  symptom  of  it,  ex-  j 
cept,  perhaps,  a  certain  elaborateness  in  his  courte-  ' 
sies,  which,  as  Owen  used  to  say,  "  when  you  see  { 
in  a  gentleman,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  looks  down  j 
upon  you."     Perhaps  Owen  would  draw  a  similar  ! 
conclusion  from  his  studious  gentleness  ;  but  Owen  I 
is  a  caustic  observer,  and,  though  such  persons  al-  | 
ways  pique  themselves  on  their  perception  of  char-  I 
acter,  I  do  not  find  that  they  are  generally  so  right . 
in  the  end  as  those  who  take  a  more  charitable  view  i 
of  their  fellow-creatures.     As  for  myself,  I  do  not  ; 
•enow  that  I  can  be  called  a  good  judge  of  character,  '• 
Out  somehow  or  other  I  do  manage  to  be  generally  i 
on  comfortable  terms  with  all  the  manifold  varieties  ' 
that  I  encounter ;  and  it  has  more  than  once  been  ' 
remarked  that  I  have  a  true  feminine  gift  of  win- 
ning influence  over  even  the  obstinate.     I  hope  I ' 
am  not  vain  of  this,  and,  if  it  be  true  that  I  do  pos- ' 
sess  such  power,  I  hope  that  I  may  always  use  it ' 
for  good.     At  any  rate  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel 
with  my  good  brother-in-law,  or  to  hunt  for  defects 
in  his  character  just  at  the  time  when  he  is  giving  i 
me  so  affectionate  a  reception.  I 

My  niece  Anna  is  not  so  handsome  as  she  prom-  ! 
ised  to  be  at  fifteen  ;  but  she  has  a  fine  figure  and  a  ' 
very  sensible  countenance.     Her  manners  are  a  cu-  | 
rious  contrast  to  her  father's  ;  they  are  positively  i 
abrupt,  and,  as  she  never  smiles  when  she  speaks,  i 
the  first  impression  is  certainly  not  pleasing.      I  ' 
should  say  she  was  a  little  ungracious  ;  but  I  dare  • 
say  it  is  fancy.     I  am  so  accustomed  to  breathe  a  I 
warm  atmosphere  of  love,  that  I  feel  chilled  and 
oppressed  without  it ;  but  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  ■ 
expect  that  a  niece  whom  I  have  seen  very  little  of 
for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  her  life,  and  not  at  all 
since,  should  love  me  by  instinct.     I  must  try  to 
win  her  affections,  and  it  shall  be  hard  if  she  baffles  : 
me  in  the  attempt.  ^ 

Janet  is  a  sweet  creature ;  very  shy  and  down- ' 
cast,  but  with  the  brightest  little  face  I  ever  beheld 
when  she  smiles  at  you.  She  is  very  pretty,  and 
very  like  her  mother  :  tall,  slender  and  blue-eyed, 
with  her  fair  young  face  in  a  perpetual  blush.  She 
glanced  so  kindly  at  me  through  her  long  eye-lashes, 
that  I  could  not  help  taking  her  hand  in  mine  as  we 
sat  side  by  side,  and  indeed,  I  should  have  ventured 
on  another  embrace,  if  Anna's  eyes  had  not  rested 
upon  us  at  the  moment,  with  a  half-surprised  ex- 

Fression  which  deterred  me.     And  where,  thought 
,  is  my  old  friend  and  favorite  Charles  ?     But  I 


concluded  he  was  engaged  in  some  of  those  myste- 
rious occupations  which  always  separate  young 
men  from  their  families  during  the  morning  hours, 
even  if  they  are  neither  students  nor  sportsmen,  and 
that  I  should  see  him  at  the  dinner-table. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  suffered  from  cold  during 
vour  journey  at  this  unpropitious  se'ison,  Miss 
iForde,"  observed  Colonel  Harwood :  "  Anna,  is 
there  a  good  fire  in  your  aunt's  room  ?  ^^  e  must 
be  careful  of  our  visitor's  comforts,  you  know.'' 

"  I  have  no  doubt  there  is,  papa,"  returned  Anna. 
"  White  seldom  neglects  her  duties." 

"  I  went  in  just  before  I  came  down  stairs,  papa," 
said  Janet,  "  and  saw  that  everything  was  comfort- 
able for  aunt  Margaret." 

"  This  is  ray  little  housekeeper,"  said  the  colonel, 
potting  his  hand  on  Janet's  shoulder  with  a  smile. 
"  You  will  find  differences  of  character  in  your  two 
nieces.  Anna  is  fond  of  her  books,  and  Janet  studies 
the  details  of  every-day  life.  I  am  no  foe  to  varie- 
ties of  character — develop  rather  than  change,  guide 
rather  than  check,  that  has  been  my  system  of  edu- 
cation. Faults  must  of  course  be  cured — and  they 
both  have  their  faults  :  but  they  have  also  their  p« 
culiarities,  and  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say 
that  those  peculiarities  are  faults." 

During  this  speech  Anna  looked  cross  and  Janet 
awkward,  while  I  felt  it  impossible  to  make  any 
answer  whatever,  except  a  little  absurd  laugh,  of 
which  I  was  ashamed  because  it  was  so  unmeaning. 
"  All  very  wise  and  right,  my  dear  brother-in-law," 
thought  I,  "  but  are  you  not  a  little,  just  the  very 
least  bit  in  the  world,  pompous  1  And  is  it  not 
very  unpleasant  for  your  daughters  to  be  described 
before  their  faces  in  that  manner  T'  Somehow  or 
other  the  conversation  flagged  after  that  speech  of 
the  colonel's. 

"  Will  you  not  like  to  dress,  Miss  Forde — aunt 
Margaret  ?"  asked  Anna  after  a  pause.  I  acqui- 
esced, and  we  were  quitting  the  room,  when  I  was 
checked  by  hearing  my  brother-in-law  say  in  his 
politest  tone,  "  Have  you  not  dropped  something. 
Miss  Forde  I  Here,  Janet,  take  this  to  your  aunt." 
He  stooped  with  some  difficulty,  owin?  to  his  gouty 
foot,  and  lifted  my  unhappy  shoes  off  the  carpet. 
I  was  the  more  annoyed  as  the  parcel  had  opened, 
and  discovered  two  or  three  little  last  thoughts 
which  I  had  popped  in  with  the  shoes  just  before 
starting.  He  collected  with  the  utmost  care  a  pair 
of  black  silk  mittens,  a  paper  of  pins,  some  boot- 
laces, and,  alas  I  that  it  must  be  confessed,  a  small 
box  of  corn-plaster,  all  of  which  he  presented  to 
me  with  an  air  of  complete  unconsciousness. 

I  could  scarcely  conceal  my  vexation.  Janet 
could  not  restrain  a  burst  of  girlish  laughter ;  her 
father  turned  to  her  in  displeased  surprise.  The 
poor  child  became  crimson  ;  but  I  put  mv  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  drew  her  out  of  the  room  with  me, 
joining  the  laugh  as  I  did  so,  for  the  whole  matter 
was  so  ludicrous  that  my  annoyance  soon  gave  wav 
to  amusement.  ■'  Oh,  aunt  I"  she  began  apolo^et 
ically,  when  we  reached  the  staircase.  "  Don't 
say  a  word  about  it,  my  love,"  interrupted  I ;  "old 
maids,  you  know,  are  privileged  to  have  o<lditics. 
and  henceforth  I  grant  you  the  privilege  of  latiirh- 
ing  at  all  mine  as  fast  as  you  find  them  out.  But, 
tell  me,  where  is  Charles?  I  shall  see  him,  shall 
I  not?" 

Janet's  face  became  gravity  itself,  and  Anna  an- 
swered, "  Xo,  he  is  not  at  home.'' 

"  Not  at  home  I"  repeated  I,  in  dismay,  "  but  he 
will  return  before  I  ?o.  I  hope." 

"  I  do  not  i!iink  there  is  anv  chance  of  his  being 
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ab'e  to  ill)  so,"  r.^plicil  Anna,  shortly.  ITer  man- 
ner was  so  dricided,  and  Janet's  eyes  had  become 
so  tearful  since  her  brother's  name  was  mentioned, 
that  I  felt  snre  iliere  was  some  mystery  behind  the 
scenes,  and  did  not  like  to  say  any  more.  An  hour 
afterwards  our  little  party  assembled  at  dinner.  The 
col.Miel  was  the  kindest  and  politest  of  hosts,  but  I 
did  not  feel  very  gracious  towards  him,  for  I  was 
sure,  from  Janet's  flushed  face  and  timid  manner, 
thar.  slie  had  undergone  a  lecture  on  the  ill-breeding 
of  laughing  at  her  aunt.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident 
to  me  that  he  is  an  affectionate  father,  though, 
douotless,  somewhat  too  much  of  a  disciplinarian  ; 
both  the  girls  seemed  fond  though  afraid  of  him, 
and  Lis  manner  to  the  dear  little  culprit  evidently 
shows  that  he  has  forgiven  her  misdemeanor,  after 
duly  reprimanding  her  for  it.  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  liiat  he  did  not  think  himself  such  a  perfect 
father,  and  feel  bound  to  keep  up  his  character  on 
every  occasion.  Striving  after  perfection  is  doubt- 
less right,  but  constantly  trying  to  act  up  to  an  in- 
ward Self-consciousness  of  perfection  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent nnd  a  far  less  pleasant  thing.  I  must  take 
myself  to  task  about  my  brother-in-law.  I  am  be- 
ginning already  to  find  his  company  a  perpetual 
little  provocation  to  me,  and  this  is  both  tiresome 
and  ridiculous.  1  cannot  describe  what  there  is 
about  him  which  I  do  not  like — he  is  kind,  hospi- 
table, sensible,  and  gentlemanlike  ;  but  there  is  a 
sort  of  elaborateness  and  self-consciousness  about  all 
he  does  and  says,  which  I  greatly  wish  I  had  not 
observed,  because  it  teases  me,  and  perhaps  after 
all  it  is  only  fancy.  It  seems  as  if  he  were  perpet- 
ually saying  in  his  own  mind,  "  Now  I  am  being 
the  courteous  host — now  I  am  going  to  speak  as 
the  kind  brother — this  must  be  said  with  an  encour- 
aging bow  to  Miss  Forde — now  I  am  showing  by 
my  manners  that  I  think  women  have  a  full  right  to 
express  their  opinions,  but  dehcately  conveying  at 
the  same  time  that  they  should  always  express  them 
with  modesty.  I  never  forget  the  well-bred  gentle- 
man in  the  affectionate  relation,  nor  the  affectionate 
relation  in  the  well-bred  gentleman."  Oh,  if  you 
could  but  forget  yourself,  you  would  be  a  very 
agreeable  man  !  But  it  is  foolish  and  even  ungrate- 
ful to  think  in  this  manner,  and  I  will  put  it  out  of 
ray  head  if  I  can. 

"  We  are  but  a  small  Christmas  party,"  observed 
the  colonel ;  "  I  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  long 
at  home  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the  other 
members  of  our  family,  of  whom  I  have  lost  sight 
for  so  many  years.  1  confess  that  I  am  fond  of 
family  meetings,  and  always  encourage  them.  They 
are  ri<^ht,  and  1  generally  find  that  what  is  right  is 
also  agreeable." 

"  You  must  have  been  lonely  sometimes,  when 
you  were  abroad,"  said  I.  "I  think  the  seasons 
at  w'hich  thosi;  hap])y  unions  are  natural  and  hal)it- 
ual,  mu.'it  be  very  desolate  when  you  iiave  no  famil- 
iar faces  to  gather  around  you." 

"  It  was  a  deprivation,  certaiidy,"  returned  he, 
"  but  I  do  not  think  we  w(;r(;  lonely.  I  hope  we 
have  too  many  rehonrces  in  ourselves  and  in  each 
other  to  find  any  situation  h)rirly.  I  sliould  be  al- 
most as  sorry  to  find  my  children  (1(  prndrnt  on  .soci- 
ety, as  disdainful  of  it." 

I  frit  nearly  out  of  patience,  but  scolded  inys(Of 
for  my  absurdity,  and  replied  very  civilly  tliat  I 
thought  he  was  perfectly  right. 

"  1  must  look  to  you,"  lit!  continuf!(l,  "  for  infor- 
mation c-onccrnin:;  itiiise  wiiii  whom  1  hope,  cri'  long 
to  l)t;comr  ii:'rs((ii:)!lv  inlini:il".  Vi'M  li.iv-'  jii^l  bci.i 
Staying  wr.ii  liio  liryani.s,  have  ymi  not  '"' 


I  acquiesced,  and  said  a  few  warm  words  in  prai»t 
of  those  dear  creatures. 

"  My  girls,"  proceeded  the  colonel,  "  anticipate 
much  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  society  of  their 
cousins.  Anna  is  looking  forward  to  an  acquaint- 
ance whh  Katharine,  who  must,  1  think,  be  nearly 
her  own  age.     Is  it  not  so,  Anna  ?" 

"  I  really  don't  know  papa,"  returned  Anna;  "1 
have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  my  cousin 
Katharine,  and  I  never  thought  about  her  age." 

"  She  is  five-and-twenty,"  said  I,  secretly  amused 
at  seeing  that  the  colonel  appeared  a  little  discon- 
certed by  this  speech.  '  Do  you  remember  Fred- 
eric ?  He  has  just  been  distinguishing  himsef  great- 
ly at  college." 

"  He  promised  to  be  clever,"  remarked  the 
colonel,  "  though  I  should  have  supposed  him  rather 
brilliant  than  solid.  He  visited  us  at  Nice,  during 
his  first  college  vacation,  and  I  observed,  then,  a 
certain  tendency  to  repartee  in  conversation,  a  dis- 
inclination to  the  steady  pursuit  of  any  discussion, 
and  indeed,  in  some  instances,  an  apparent  inca- 
pacity to  feel  the  force  of  the  arguments  which  were 
employed  against  him,  which,  however  natural  in  so 
young  a  man — and  I  hope  I  am  always  ready  to 
make  allowances  for  youth — were  more  creditable 
to  his  wit  and  imagination  than  to  his  judgment." 

"  He  has  just  taken  a  double  first  class,"  said  I, 
as  demurely  as  I  could. 

"  Indeed!"  replied  my  brother-in  law,  "  I  rejoice 
to  hear  it.  And  George — he  must  be  growing  into 
a  man  now — has  he  not  some  unfortunate  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech?" 

"He  stammers  a  little,"  answered  I,  "  but  we 
hope  it  is  improving.  It  will  be  a  great  disadvai>- 
tage  to  him  if  he  enters  the  church." 

"  A  great  deal  more  may  be  done  towards  curing 
or  concealing  those  little  natural  defects  than  people 
are  apt  to  imagine,"  observed  the  colonel,  compla- 
cently ;  "  I  speak  from  experience.  If  I  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  stammer,  I  should  assume  a  slow, 
and,  as  it  were,  explanatory  mode  of  speaking,  by 
which  the  repetition  of  the  word  or  syllable  would 
generally  be  avoided,  and  in  which,  when  such  a 
repetition  did  occur,  it  would  seem  rather  an  inten 
tional  emphasis,  in  character  with  the  manner,  than 
an  inevitable  defect." 

"Do  you  think  stammering  could  be  cured 
such  a  system,  papa?"  asked  Anna. 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  could  be  cured, 
my  dear,"  returned  her  father,  "  but  I  believe  it 
might,  except  in  very  bad  cases,  be  rendered  per- 
fectly inoffensive.  In  a  somewhat  analogous  case 
I  have  followed  a  similar  plan  myself,  with  complete 
success.  Since  I  last  saw  Miss  Fordo — "  (with  a 
bow  and  a  smile  to  mc)  "  I  have  been  afllicted  with 
a  slight  tendency  to  gout,  but  by  adopting  a  slower 
manner  of  moving,  which  is  certainly  not  unsnited 
to  my  advancing  years,"  [another  smile,]  "  I  have 
so  effectually  concealed  it,  that  I  would  venture  to 
say,  that  no  person,  nnaciiuainted  with  llu^  circum- 
stance, would  ever  guess  it ;  and  tiiat  Miss  Forde 
hers<>lf  would  be  puzzled  to  decide  in  which  foot 
the  malady  lay." 

Uy  the  time  he  had  finished  this  sp(>ech,  he  had 
tnrned  to  me  with  an  air  o\'  modest  and  triumphant 
inquiry,  and  I  was  once  more  rediictd  to  my  littlo 
stni)id  laugh,  fi>r  in  the  first  five  minutes  I  had  seen 
as  clearly  as  ])ossible  that  ho  had  got  ttie  goui,  that 
he  had  it  in  his  li'ft  foot,  and  that  \\v.  was  trying  to 
look  as  if  he  had  not  got  it  at  all.  Fortunately  his 
s(lf-('oinpl:i<M  ncv  on  this  snbjtM't  w;is  loo  secure  to 
he  i^asilv  alarmed,  and  he  took  my  short  chuckle  for 
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a  sign  of  complete  approbation.  Soon  afterwards 
we  rose  to  quit  the  dining-room,  the  colonel  liolding 
the  door  open  for  us  with  profound  politeness.  As 
we  passed  out,  he  stopped  Janet,  put  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  kissed  her  cheek,  I  suppose,  in  token 
of  complete  reconciliation.  After  all,  he  is  a  good 
creature,  and  I  like  him  very  much. 

Anna  apologized  for  leaving  me  alone  with  her 
sister  till  tea-time.  She  is  learning  German,  and 
her  master,  who  has  many  engagements  in  Exeter, 
which  is  fouiteen  miles  from  Dancombe  Park,  is 
able  to  attend  her  only  at  this  unusual  hour.  I  was 
uot  sorry  for  the  opportunity  of  improving  my  ac- 
quaintance with  my  youngest  and  most  attractive 
niece  ;  so  we  sat  down  together  on  the  sofa,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  she  was  chattering  away  with  in- 
nocent freedom,  and  with  a  fluency  for  which  I  had 
scarcely  given  her  credit.  "  But,  tell  me,"  said  I, 
after  listening  with  interest  to  her  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  last  year  which  they  had  spent  at  Rome, 
when,  as  she  observed,  she  was  beginning  to  be  old 
enough  really  to  enjoy  the  wonders,  and  appreciate 
the  advantajes,  around  her,  "  tell  me  something 
about  Charles.     Was  he  with  you  at  Rome  T' 

"  No,"  she  replied,  casting  down  her  eyes,  while 
her  face  was  overspread  with  sadness ;  "it  had  all 
happened  before  then." 

"  It ! — what  ?"  inquired  I,  my  curiosity  now  thor- 
oughly roused.  "'  What  is  the  matter  about  my 
favorite,  Charles  ?" 

"  Oh,  aunt  Margaret,  that  is  just  what  I  wish  so 
much  to  tell  vou,"  returned  the  little  girl  ;  •'  I  have 
got  a  letter  for  you  from  him,"  added  she,  first  giv- 
ing a  cautions  gla.nce  round  the  room,  and  then 
drawintr  a  paper  from  her  pocket,  which  she  hastily 
put  into  my  hand,  "  but  before  you  read  it,  1  must 
tell  you  a  little,  or  you  will  not  understand  it. 
Cliarles  is  married." 

"  Married  !"'  repeated  I,  in  utter  amazement,  yet 
scarcely  able  to  keep  from  laughing  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  thing — that  my  heedless  nephew  should  be  a 
husband,  and  that  he  should  employ  his  little  sister 
clandestinely  to  convey  a  letter  on  the  subject  to 
me,  his  almost  unknown  aunt,  was  really  altogether 
so  very  astonishing,  and  so  completely  puzzling,  that 
the  eagerness  with  which  I  demanded  further  infor- 
mation was  no  more  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Janet  informed  me,  that  Charles  had  become  at- 
tached to  a  young  French  lady  at  Nice,  and  that, 
his  father's  prejudice  against  an  alliance  with  a  for- 
eigner being  absolutely  insurmountable,  he  had  mar- 
ried her  privately,  about  four  years  ago.  With  all 
the  sanguine  ardor  of  his  character,  he  hoped  that 
the  colonel  would  pardon  him  when  the  thing  was 
irrevocably  done,  though  he  never  would  have  per- 
mitted him  to  do  it.  He  was  wofully  mistaken. 
'•  Oh,  aunt  Margaret,"  said  the  innocent  narrator, 
"  I  never  shall  forget  the  evening  when  it  all  came 
out.  It  was  very  dreadful.  Charles  had  been  away 
for  about  a  fortnight — he  pretended  it  was  to  make 
a  little  tnur — but,  in  reality,  he  had  gone  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Mademoiselle  de  Millebrun.  We  were  all 
sitting  at  tea,  when  there  was  a  loud  ring  at  the 
hell,  and  the  next  moment  the  door  opened,  and  in 
he  came.  He  looked  odd  and  excited,  as  I  after- 
wards remembered,  but  at  the  time  I  was  so  pleased 
to  see  him  return  unexpectedly,  that  I  did  not  no- 
tice it,  but  jumped  up  to  kiss  him,  while  papa  said, 
&  little  gravely,  '  Why,  Charles,  you  have  taken  us 
quite  by  surprise.  We  have  not  received  any  letter 
— but  I  suppose  vou  wrote,  to  announce  that  you 
were  coniin?  ?■  Papa  particularly  dislikes  surprises 
of  any  kind."' 
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"  I  dare  say  he  does,"'  rejoined  I,  observing  that 
she  paused,  and  I  added,  in  my  own  mind,  "  they 
must  break  in  terribly  upon  those  systematic  meth- 
ods of  moving  and  speaking,  which  he  thinks  so 
clever." 

Janet  continued  : — 

"  Well,  I  scarcely  know  how  it  all  happened, 
and,  indeed,  I  hardly  understood  it,  even  then — but 
after  a  few  incoherent  attempts  to  talk  as  usual,  he 
broke  quite  desperately  into  the  subject.  '  My  dear 
father,'  said  he,  '  will  you  forgive  me  t'or  the  first 
disobedience  to  your  commands  of  which  I  have 
ever  been  guilty  !  My — '  here  he  hesitated — '  you 
know,  my — the  strength  of  my  affection  for  Adele 
— for  Mademoiselle  de  Millebrun,  and' — My  father 
stood  up,  and  his  face  was  terrible  with  anger — it 
was  quite  white,  and  he  drew  his  lips  together  as 
if  he  were  almost  afraid  of  speaking.  '  A  una  and 
Janet,'  said  he,  in  a  very  low,  quick  voice,  '  go  to 
your  own  rooms — I  do  not  choose  that  you  should 
hear  this.'  Anna  got  up,  and  left  the  room  directly, 
and  I  stole  after  her,  quite  terrified,  for,  you  know, 
I  love  Charles  so  very  dearly,  and  so  I  could  not 
help  hngering  a  little,  and  was  just  going  to  take 
his  hand,  for  sometimes,  when  papa  is  angry,  he 
lets  me  coax  him,  and  is  quite  kind  again.  But  I 
did  not  understand  how  terribly  serious  he  was  now, 
and  I  met  a  glance  from  his  eye  w  hich  frightened 
me  so  much,  that  I  dared  not  stay.  Half-an-hour 
passed— oh,  what  a  half-hour  it  was  I  I  was  by 
myself,  and  in  the  dark — I  had  a  kind  of  feeling 
that  I  would  uot  ring  for  a  candle,  lest  the  servants 
should  find  anything  out,  so  I  sat  down  on  my  bed, 
and  cried,  I  hardly  knew  why,  and  tried  to  hear  the 
sound  of  their  voices  in  the  room  below,  but  I  only 
heard  Charles"  voice  now  and  then,  and  that  was  a 
bad  sign,  for  when  papa  is  excessively  angry,  he  al- 
ways speaks  low.  Suddenly  there  was  total  silence ; 
and,  a  minute  afterwards,  I  heard  a  step  at  my  door, 
and  a  whisper,  '  Janet,  are  you  there  !'  I  ran  for- 
wards, and  poor  Charles  clasped  me  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  me  again  and  again.  I  felt  his  hot  tears 
upon  my  cheek,  and  I  sobbed,  so  that  I  could  not 
speak  to  him,  and  he  said  nothing  but  '  Good-by, 
my  own  darling!  God  bless  you!  good-by!" — at 
last  he  seemed  to  make  a  great  effort  to  control 
himself,  and  said  to  me,  hurriedly,  and  in  a  whisper, 
as  if  he  was  afraid  of  being  interrupted  or  over- 
heard, '  My  dearest  Janet,  you  are  not  old  enough 
to  understand  all  that  has  happened,  but  thus  much 
I  must  tell  you.  I  am  married  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Millebrun — she  is  now  my  wife,  and  she  already 
loves  you  as  a  sister — and  Anna,  too,  of  course. 
But  my  father  is  very  angry  about  it,  and  has  de- 
sired me  to  go  away,  and  refused  to  see  my  wife, 
or  to  allow  me  to  see  you,  my  own  sisters,  again. 
He  says  he  will  never  forgive  me,  and  though  he  did 
not  blame  Adele  so  much,  because  she  is  so  very 
young,  only  seventeen,  he  said  over  and  over  again, 
that  as  long  as  he^hved,  I  should  never  set  foot 
within  his  doors  again.  I  am  afraid  he  will  keep 
this  promise  only  too  strictly,  and  so  I  have  stolen 
up  stairs  to  say  good-by  to  you,  and  to  beg  you, 
as  you  grow  older,  never  to  forget  this  last  conver- 
sation— never  to  forget  how  much  I  love  you,  not 
that  I  have  told  you,  that  upon  my  word  and  honor, 
your  new  sister,  Adele,  is  as  innocent  as  a  child, 
and  that  you  must  think  of  her  with  affection,  and 
never  suffer  anybody  to  teach  you  to  think  unkindly 
either  of  her  or  of  me.  Will  you  promise  me  this  ?' 
You  can  fancy  how  I  felt,  aunt  Margaret,  and  what 
I  answered,  as  well  as  I  could  for  my  tears.  I  am 
not  telling  you  about  mYsi.lf   you  know,  but  about 
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Charles.  He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  he  was 
afraid  of  doing  wrong;  in  tellino-  such  a  cliild  as  I 
\vas  to  hide  anything  from  my  father,  but  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  he  could  not  bear  to  go  on  with- 
out hearing  from  me  and  writing  to  me.  So  he  set- 
tled this  plan.  We  have  an  old  nurse  who  has  lived 
with  us  ever  since  papa  married,  and  who  is  so  fond 
of  Charles  that  she  would  cut  off  her  hand  to  do  him 
a  pleasure.  Twice  a  year  Charles  was  to  write  to 
me  under  cover  to  her,  and  I  was  to  answer  his  let- 
ter, and  trust  to  her  to  get  it  taken  secretly  to  the 
post — " 

"  It  was  not  right,  my  love,"  interposed  I  ;  "he 
sliould  not  liave  done  it.  I  pity  him  very,  very  much 
— but,  indeed,  it  was  wrong." 

"  It  is  more  my  fault  than  his,"  returned  Janet, 
blushing  with  earnestness.  "  In  the  second  letter 
that  Charles  sent  me  he  told  me  that  he  felt  he  had 
done  wrong,  that  his  conscience  was  uneasy  on  the 
subject,  and  that,  great  as  was  the  sacrifice,  he  must 
give  up  hearing  from  me.  But  I  could  not  bear  it; 
so  I  persisted  in  writing  to  him  just  the  same,  and, 
you  know,  he  could  not  help  answering  my  letters." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  I,  inwardly  feeling  that  in 
poor  Charles  the  boy  was  truly  father  to  the  man, 
find  that  he  had  grown  up  the  same  impetuous, 
warm-hearted  creature,  governed  by  impulse  rather 
\han  principle,  that  he  was  at  fourteen — "  well, 
ivell,  Janet,  go  on  with  your  story." 

"  Tiiere  is  not  much  more  to  tell,"  she  answered, 
"  Charles  made  me  fetch  Anna  to  wish  him  good- 
by " 

"  Oh  !"  said  I ; — "  and  Anna — is  she  very  fond 
of  Charles?  Why  did  he  not  go  to  her  instead  of 
to  you  ?" 

"  Because,"  replied  Janet,  with  a  little  embar- 
rassment, "  he  knew  Anna  would  never  have  agreed 
to  write  to  him  against  papa's  wishes — besides,  An- 
na and  Charles — I  don't  know — tliey  used  not  to  be 
so  very  fond  of  each  other — they  used  sometimes  to 
quarrel.  But  Anna  was  very  sorry  indeed,  and 
cried  a  great  deal,  both  that  night  and  the  next 
morning.  I  often  thought  she  was  vexed,  too,  that 
Charles  did  not  go  first  to  her,  for  she  never  would 
speak  upon  the  subject  at  all,  but  if  ever  I  mentioned 
It,  she  bade  me  '  Never  mind,'  and  said,  I  was  too 
young  to  ho  able  to  understand  anything  al)out  it." 

"  Does  she  not  know  that  you  write  to  Charles, 
then?"  asked  I,  in  some  surprise. 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  I  dare  not  tell  her  ;  she  would 
think  it  wrong,  and  then  she  would  tell  papa  di- 
rectly." 

"  And  has  she  heard  nothing  of  her  brother,  then, 
for  four  years?"  cried  I,  unable  to  suppress  my 
wundcr. 

"  Yt;s  ;  sh(!  has  heard  of  him  now  and  then, 
tiironirh  a  third  person,"  answered  Janet ;  "  Cliarles 
and  his  wifi;  sfUl(Ml  at  Boulogne — they  are  very,  very 
[)()or,  and  he  wanted  to  live  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
but,  1  believe,  he  has  found  the  place  dearer  than 
he  cxpi.'fted.  Now,  we  have  a  friend  near  Bou- 
logne, with  whom  Anna  corresponds,  and  this  lady 
always  writes  word  how  (^harli^s  is;  from  her,  too, 
papa  and  Anna  heard  of  the  births  of  his  two  chil- 
dren. Anna  always  mvcs  thi;  letters  to  l)apa,  but 
he  never  inakrs  ntiv  connrienl  upon  them." 

"  And  ('olonel  llarwood  ha.4  never  shown  any 
sitrn-  of  relenting  ?  l'\iur  years  ! — it  is  a  long  time 
to  b  •  angry  with  a  son." 

"  Why,  1  am  conuii;^  to  that,"  said  Janet  ;  "  it 
is  the  Hlrange.st  part  of  all.  Anna's  friend,  who 
wishes  well  to  Oharhis,  has  more  than  once  written 
10  say  how  very  poor  he  is — how  much  distressed 


in  his  circumstances.  He  has  tried  to  support  him- 
self by  giving  lessons  in  English,  Latin,  and  draw- 
ing, in  which  he  is  a  proficient ;  but  he  got  very 
few  pupils,  and  now  he  has  three  persons  besides 
himself  to  maintain,  and  he  grows  poorer  and  poorer. 
At  first,  he  could  not  bear  that  Adele  should  work 
too,  but  he  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  objec- 
tion, and  she  embroiders,  and  teaches  music,  but 
still  they  earn  very  little." 

"  Has  Adele  no  relations?"  interrupted  I. 

"  No,  none,"  said  Janet.  "  Her  family  was  well- 
nigh  extirpated  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  Her 
mother  was  its  only  living  representative  besides 
herself,  and  she  died  a  year  after  Adele's  marriage. 
I  believe  her  fortune,  which  is  very,  very  small, 
is  all  they  have  to  live  upon  except  their  earnings." 

"And  his  father  can  bear  to  know  this?"  ex- 
claimed I. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Janet  proceeded  with  her  story — "  The  last  let- 
ter from  Anna's  friend  arrived  about  five  weeks  ago, 
and  gave  a  most  melancholy  account  of  them.  They 
had  been  then  several  months  without  any  pupils 
at  all,  and  the  lady  said  she  believed  they  would 
come  to  England  to  seek  employment,  if  it  were 
not  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  run  in  debt  at 
Boulogne,  and,  not  being  able  to  pay  their  debts,  of 
course  they  could  not  leave  the  place.  Papa  gave 
this  letter  back  to  Anna,  as  he  had  done  all  the 
others,  without  saying  a  word.  But  two  days  after- 
wards nurse  told  me  that  among  the  letters  sent  to 
the  post  that  morning,  had  been  one  directed  in 
papa's  hand-writing  to  Mrs.  Charles  Harwood  to 
the  care  of  Madame  Vieville,  Grande  Rue,  Bou- 
logne. I  was  surprised  that  he  wrote  to  Adele  and 
not  to  Charles ;  however  I  felt  very  happy,  and 
thought  it  was  all  going  to  turn  out  well  at  last.  I 
thought  so  still  more,  when,  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
as  we  rose  to  leave  the  dining-room,  papa  told  us, 
in  his  shortest  manner,  that  Mrs.  Charles  Harwood 
and  her  children  were  coming  to  spend  the  Christ- 
mas with  us.  I  could  have  jumped  for  joy,  and  in 
my  ecstasy  I  could  not  help  saying,  '  Oh  !  papa, — 
and  Charles?'  He  knit  his  brow  and  said,  '  Under- 
stand, both  of  you,  that  this  is  a  subject  on  which 
I  do  not  choose  to  be  spoken  to.  You  are  to  hear 
what  I  say,  and  make  no  answer.'  Of  course  1 
dared  not  reply,  hut  still  I  felt  quite  confident  and 
very  happy,  till  last  Thursday,  when  nurse  gave 
me  a  packet  from  Charles  containing  that  note  for 
you.  There  was  also  a  letter  for  me,  in  which  he 
told  me  that  papa  had  written  very  shortly  to  Adele, 
saying  that  he  wished  herself  and  her  two  children 
to  spend  the  Christmas  with  him.  Poor  Charles 
was  in  ecstasies — he  thought  this  was  c(>rtainly  the 
first  step  to  a  reconciliation — he  made  Adele  an- 
swer the  cold,  brief  invitation  in  the  most  grateful 
t(^rms,  and  he  himself  wrote  a  long  letter  full  of 
thanks,  expressions  of  affection  and  repentance, 
and  entreaties  for  fiirgivene.^s.  This  letter  was  im- 
mediately returned  unoixMied.  It  w:is  enclosed  to 
I  A(iele,  and  in  the  cover  were  written  these  few 
lines  :  — 

"  '  Madam — I  shall  bi^  liajipy  to  receive  yourself 
and  your  children  as  soon  after  tin;  17th  of  Decem- 
ber as  you  can  iiiakf^  it  convenient  to  come  to  me. 
I  return  ycni  unread  a  letter  which  never  should 
have  been  written,  and  which  luwer  could  have 
b(;en  sent,  had  you  not  made  the  great  mistake  of 
supjiosing  that  J  ctnild  not  distinguish  between  the 
misled  and  tlie  misleader — between  mere  weakness 
and  positive  sin.      You  have  ii(!ver  yet  had  any  duty 
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towards  me  to  fulfil,  and  therefore  you  have  trans-  I 
gressed  none.  I  remain,  madam,  your  sincere  well-  j 
wisher,  Everard  Harwood.' 

"  Oh,  what  harsh,  harsh  words !"  cried  poor  Ja- 
oet,  interrupted  by  her  own  tears. 

After  a  moment's  pause  she  resumed  hor  tale, — 

"  Charles  told  me  that,  in  spite  of  these  bitter 
words,  which  have  made  him  verj-  miserable,  he  can- 
not give  up  all  hope  ;  he  thinks  still  that  papa  must 
be  intending  to  relent,  and  therefore  he  has  decided 
that  Adelo  and  the  children  shall  certainly  come. 
He  desires  mc  to  tell  you  the  whole  history  before 
you  read  his  letter  to  you,  and — but  now,  dear  aunt 
Margaret,  please  read  the  letter." 

I  opened  the  paper,  as  she  desired,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

"  My  dear  kind  aunt  Peggy, — " 

"Poor  Charles!"  said  I,  involuntarily  stopping 
to  wipe  my  eyes.     I  began  again, — 

"  My  dear  kind  aunt  Peggy — For  well  do  I  re- 
member your  kindness  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
I  should  indeed  be  most  ungrateful  if  I  could  forget 
the  thousand  and  one  treats  and  presents  with 
which  you  used  to  brighten  my  school-days.  It  is 
the  recollection  of  all  this  which  makes  me  hope  to 
find  a  friend  in  you  now,  and  if  you  have  not  quite 
forgotten  the  affection  which  I  know  you  used  to 
bear  me,  (and  I  think  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  for 
you  to  leave  off  loving  any  one,)  you  will  not  re- 
fuse to  help  me  now  that  Janet  has  told  you  my  sad 
story,  and  you  know  how  unhappy  I  am." 

"  But  how,  hotc  can  I  possibly  help  him?"  asked 
I,  interrupting  myself  again. 

"Read  on,  and  you  will  see!"  cried  Janet, 
whose  face  was  full  of  joyful  hope.  I  continued  to 
read — 

"  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  defences  or 
apologies  for  my  conduct.  I  was  to  blame — I  was 
wrong — I  don't  seek  to  deny  it,  either  to  myself  or 
to  others.  But  I  am  severely  punished,  when  I 
see  the  sweetest  wife  that  ever  brought  happiness 
to  a  man's  heart  and  home,  and  two  innocent  babes, 
actually  suffering  from  want.  Of  my  own  person- 
al affliction  from  the  displeasure  of  a  father  whom  I 
must  ever  revere,  and  the  cessation  of  intercourse 
with  sisters  whom  I  love  most  tenderly,  I  will  say 
little.  Perhrips  I  deserved  it.  But  has  not  my 
punishment  lasteil  long  enough  ?  Now,  my  dear 
aunt  Peggy,"  (the  boy  must  know  by  instinct  how 
that  name  wins  its  way  to  my  heart,)  "  will  you 
use  your  influence  in  my  behalf?  My  father  has 
the  highest  opinion  of  you.  I  have  heard  him  say 
repeatedly  that  there  is  no  person  to  whom  he 
would  so  willingly  confide  the  education  of  his 
daughters  as  to  yourself.  He  has  likewise  a  warm- 
er feeling  towards  you,  remembering  that  vou  were 
the  favorite  sister  of  my  poor  mother.  I  cannot 
help  imagining  that  he  is  now  just  in  the  state  of 
mind  only  to  require  to  have  the  matter  reasonably 
put  before  him  to  induce  him  to  yield.  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  a  few  arguments  and  a  little  persua- 
sion from  you  would  win  my  cause.  Will  you  re- 
fuse to  make  the  attempt  ?  No,  I  am  quite  sure 
you  will  not ;  and  the  idea  of  your  consent  sends  a 
feeling  of  happiness  through  my  heart,  to  which  it 
has  been  very  long  a  strano-er.  God  bless  you,  my 
dear  aunt  Peggy,  and  prosper  you  in  the  efibrt  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  make  for  me.  I  need  not  com- 
mend my  Adele  to  your  kindness — you  will  love 
her  the  moment  you  see  her.  And  as  to  the  picca- 
ninnies, I  know  you  love  all  babies,  and  I  don't 
think  you  will  like  my  little  son  and  heir  the  less 
because  he  is  re/'koned  the  image  of  his  unlucky 


father.  Perhaps  you  will  say  I  should  write  '  blam- 
able'  for  '  unlucky,'  and  perhaps  you  are  tight — 
however,  amid  all  my  faults  and  misfortunes,  1  have 
still  pleasure  in  signing  myself.  Your  atlectionate 
and  ffrateful  nephew,         Charles  Harwuod."' 

I  put  down  the  letter,  and  there  was  Janet's 
beaming  face  at  my  side.  She  clasped  her  arris 
about  my  neck,  half-sobbing,  and  saying,  '•  Oh  dezi 
aunt  Margaret,  you  say  yes,  don't  you  ?  you  will  try 
for  poor  Charles,  I  'm  sure  you  will."  What  could 
I  do  but  kiss  her,  and  promise  to  do  my  best  ?  yet 
never  did  maiden  aunt  feel  more  bewildered  than  I 
did  in  the  new  position  I  had  thus  involuntarily 
assumed.  In  the  first  place,  I  was  a  little  afrdd 
of  my  brother-in-law  at  all  times;  and,  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  I  felt  by  no  means  sure  that  he  woi  Id 
not  resent  my  interference,  as  quite  uncalled  for  and 
impertinent.  But  then  both  Janet  and  Charles 
seemed  so  secure  of  my  influence  with  him ;  and 
then,  thought  I,  suppose  I  should  succeed,  suppose 
I  should  reconcile  son  and  father,  of  what  happiness 
should  I  be  the  cause,  and  what  a  delightful  re- 
membrance it  would  be  for  me,  to  the  end  of  my 
life !  Owen  says,  that  to  appeal  to  me  about  my 
usefulness,  or  my  influence  with  others,  is  attacking 
me  on  my  weak  side.  And  certainly,  when  I  leave 
a  house,  I  do  like  to  be  able  to  say  to  myself  that  I 
have  done  some  good  in  it.  How  could  there  be  a 
better  opportunity  of  doing  good  than  this  !  I  am 
getting  sanguine,  and  my  hopes  outweigh  my  fears. 

I  am  the  more  inclined  to  be  confident  because  I 
cannot  but  agree  wuh  Charles  that  the  invitation  to 
Adela,  cold  and  ungracious  as  it  is,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sign  that  the  colonel  intends  to  relent. 
K  he  has  no  such  intention,  why  did  he  not  sei.d 
them  a  remittance,  instead  of  that  unaccountable 
invitation  ?  Poor  dear  Charles  !  Who  could  have 
fancied  that  he  remembered  me  so  well  and  so 
kindly?  He  was  always  a  favorite  of  mine,  but  I 
little  thought  that  the  trifling  kindnesses  of  so  many 
years  ago  would  make  so  deep  an  impression. 
How  he  must  have  sufi'ered !  and  my  sweet  htt'e 
Janet,  too — what  a  singular  mixture  of  prudence 
and  feeling  has  she  shown  for  so  young  a  girl ! 
The  prudence  has  heen  taught  her  by  fear,  \viiich, 
as  I  have  often  observed,  will  teach  a  sorrowful 
kind  of  caution,  very  painful  to  witness,  even  t(»  a 
little  child.  But  Anna — there  is  a  mystery  in  her. 
She  must  have  a  cold  heart,  I  am  afraid ;  perhars 
her  affections  have  never  been  encouraged  to  ex- 
pand, for  I  suspect  Janet  is  the  favorite  both  with 
brother  and  father.  As  to  Colonel  Harwood,  the 
more  I  reflect  on  his  character  the  more  hopeful  I 
feel,  though  I  was  at  first  so  much  cast  down.  His 
temper,  though  roused  to  one  violent  ebullition 
by  such  defiance  of  authority,  is  evidently  under 
control,  and  would  certainly  never  show  itself  tr- 
wards  me,  of  whom  he  has  so  high  an  opinion. 
But  I  must  go  to  work  very  carefully,  and  matiatre 
to  introduce  the  subject  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the 
right  manner.  Everything  depends  upon  that. 
Some  people  in  my  situation  would  go  blundtrin^^ 
straightforward  to  the  point  they  wished  to  attaii  , 
and  spoil  theif  work  by  their  clumsy  method  of 
doing  it.  But  I  fancy  I  have  rather  an  aptness  fir 
the  sort  of  thing,  and,  wuh  the  help  of  a  little  w(;- 
man's  wit,  I  do  not  despair  of  succeeding. 

I  am  writing  this  account  of  my  first  day  at  Dun- 
combe  Park,  in  my  bedroom,  before  going  to  rest, 
and  I  have  so  lost  the  thread  of  my  story  in  medi- 
tating on  the  grand  eft"oTt  which  I  am  to  make 
to-morrow,  that  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  say  how 
the  evening  passed  olT.     There  is  not  much  to  re- 
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cord  Anna  joined  us  at  the  tea-table,  and  I  tried 
to  win  my  way  through  her  reserve  by  talking  to 
her  of  the  German  poets,  with  whom  I  supposed 
she  was  beginning  to  make  acquaintance.  But  she 
Beems  more  occupied  with  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  the  language,  than  with  its  literary  stores, 
and  she  has  a  school-me'hod  of  classing  the  "  stars'' 
which  soinewhat  amused  me.  She  puts  Schiller 
above  Uhland  because  he  is  less  easy  to  compre- 
hend, while  Gothe  stands  highest  of  all,  not  by 
reason  of  his  marvellous  genius,  but  "  because  he 
is  so  very  difficult."  The  exquisite  "  Hermann  and 
Dorothea,"  is  however  an  exception  among  his 
works,  and  was  contemptuously  dismissed  with  the 
observation,  "  Oh,  that  is  quite  easy  ;  I  read  that 
when  I  was  only  a  beginner."  This  manner  of 
judging  was  new  to  me  as  applied  to  literature, 
though  I  have  remarked  that  it  is  common  enough 
with  reference  to  the  fine  arts ;  the  accomplished 
pianist  who  utterly  despises  Mozart,  and  takes  a 
cool  superior  tone  above  Beethoven,  will  speak  with 
rapture  of  Thalberg  or  Doehler,  and  wath  a  rever- 
ent awe  of  Chapin,  proportioned  to  the  difficulty 
of  unravelling  the  involved  mazes  of  his  time,  and 
'leciphering  the  mysterious  double  sharps  and  triple 
flats,  wherewith  he  is  pleased  to  diversify  the  mo- 
Qotonous  simplicity  of  musical  notation.  He  is  a 
politic  man  doubtless.  Who  cares  for  plain  C 1 
It  is  a  note  of  no  importance  or  dignity  whatever. 
But  call  it  D  double  flat,  and  immediately  it  is 
invested  with  a  character  of  grandeur  and  originality 
which  it  might  have  sought  to  attain  by  any  other 
means,  in  vain.  The  doctor  who  tells  you  to  drmk 
camomile  tea  three  times  a  day,  has  no  title  to  your 
respect— no  claim  upon  your  faith.  He  might 
have  won  both  if  he  had  but  had  the  sense  to  call 
for  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  write — Dccoclio  florar : 
camomiJ :  ter  diem. 

After  tea,  my  brother-in-law,  who  had  watched 
my  conversation  with  Anna,  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion, (I  kept  it  up  the  more  diligently  because  I  am 
of  course  anxious  to  encourage  the  high  estimation 
in  which  I  find  that  he  holds  me,  and  because  I 
observed  that  he  was  pleased  to  see  that  I  was  like- 
ly to  assist  his  daughters  in  their  studies,)  drew  his 
chair  forward  and  addressed  me  in  his  blandest  and 
most  cordial  manner.  "  I  like,"  said  he,  "  to  en- 
courage and  keep  up  all  the  old-fashioned  customs 
connected  with  this  season  of  the  year.  I  am  no 
enemy  to  merry-making  in  proper  place  and  time, 
and  among  the  other  innocent  amusements  with 
which  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  were 
accustomed  to  while  away  the  long  winter  evenings. 
I,  for  one,  see  no  objection  to  a  good  game  of 
cards."  His  voice  assumed  a  tone  half  inquiring, 
half  congratulatory,  as  he  closed  his  speech,  and 
slightly  rubbing  his  bands  together,  he  looked  point- 
edly at  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Here  's  a  tolerant, 
benevolent,  cheerful,  benignant  brother-in-law  and 
father  of  a  fanuly  for  you."  The  plain  English  of 
these  words  and  looks  of  deferential  self-approval, 
was,  that  CJolom-l  Harwood  chose,  on  every  win- 
ter's evening  to  jday  whist  for  two  mortal  hours, 
and  that  I  was  expected  to  sujjply  the  place  of  the 
Duml)ic  who  ordinarily  held  tin;  fourth  hand  in  the 
rul)ber.  I  positively  (h.'test  cards,  and  am  generally 
in  the  habit  of  making  all  sorts  of  mistakes,  (!ven  in 
the  simphst  games  ;  this  evening,  however,  in  pur- 
suance (if  my  plan  of  establishing  myself  in  my 
Dfotlier-in-law'.s  good  graces,  and  maintaining  him 
in  that  good  oi)inion  of  me  wliich  he  has  chosen  to 
adojil,  I  asH\imed  my  place  r.t  the  t.ible  very  ami- 
ablv,  and  gave  my  wiiole  attention  to  the  malter  in 


hand.  And  as,  happily  for  me,  I  was  Janet's  part- 
ner, my  want  of  skill  passed  unnoticed,  for  the 
colonel  was  too  well  pleased  to  win,  to  depreciate 
the  abilities  of  his  antagonists,  and  we  parted  for 
the  night,  the  best  possible  friends.  And  now, 
before  I  lay  my  head  on  my  pillow,  one  more  look 
upon  those  skies  of  dark,  clear  frosty  blue,  on  which 
every  star  stands  out  like  a  hewn  projection  of  glit- 
tering diamond.  Oh,  perpetual  reproof  of  the  lit- 
tleness of  man  !  Is  it  not  marvellous  that  he  has 
walked  beneath  you  for  five  thousand  years,  and 
has  not  yet  received  the  placidity  of  your  greatness 
into  his  soul  1  Would  it  not  seem  as  though  one 
glance  upon  the  majesty  of  the  midnight  heavens 
were  enough  so  to  subdue,  calm,  and  humble  the 
spirit  of  a  mortal,  that  all  strifes,  envyings,  and 
jealousies,  all  vanity  and  all  meanness,  should  de- 
part from  it,  never  to  return,  giving  place  to  noble 
shame,  and  assured  though  reverent  hope  ? — Surely 
he  who  should  ask  his  bitterest  foe  to  forgive  him, 
amid  the  silent  magnificence  of  night,  could  never 
be  repulsed  ! — Poor  Charles '  My  last  thought 
before  I  sleep  is  of  you — my  last  prayer  is  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  father  and  son,  and  a  voice 
within  assures  me  that  it  shall  not  remain  unan- 
swered. 

December  \5th. — What  a  simpleton  have  I  been  ! 
I  could  beat  myself  for  very  vexation  !  My  ridicu- 
lous vanity  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  it  all — I  am 
ashamed  to  look  back  at  the  pages  of  my  journal 
and  see  how  I  had  worked  myself  up  into  believing 
that  I  was  appointed  to  heal  the  wounds  and  soothe 
the  diffi3rences  of  this  fainily.  It  is  astonishing 
that  I  could  so  deceive  myself.  And  now  I  have 
done  harm  instead  of  good  ;  and  I  wish  my  tongue 
had  been  cut  out  before  it  exposed  itself  and  me  by 
such  uncalled  for  absurdity.  Well,  it  is  fit  that  I 
should  narrate  all  the  particulars  of  my  unhappy 
failure,  as  a  punishment  for  the  past,  and  a  lesson 
for  the  future.  I  found  no  opportunity  in  the  course 
of  the  morning  for  introducing  the  important  sub- 
ject. I  had  weighed  the  matter  well  in  my  mind, 
and  decided  that  the  presence  of  my  nieces  would 
be  an  obstacle  to  my  success,  and  that  1  must  choose 
some  occasion  when  I  should  be  alone  with  their 
father  for  making  the  attempt.  This  view  I  founded 
upon  my  supposed  comprehension  of  the  colonel's 
character,  and  I  })lumed  myself  not  a  little  upon 
the  penetration  wherewith  I  imagined  that  I  had 
estimated  his  various  peculiarities,  and  the  skill 
wherewith  I  believed  myself  to  be  suiting,  allowing 
for,  and  taking  advantage  of  ihem.  ]*oor,'silly  aunt 
Peggy!  you  are  fit  fi)r  nothing  but  worsted-work, 
letter-writing  and  small  talk !  It  seems  to  me, 
now,  as  ihough  Charh^s  and  Janet  were  mad  to 
give  me  such  a  connnission — but  theirs  are  young 
heads — what  is  to  be  said  of  the  discretion  of  their 
mature  confidante  and  agent? 

To  proceed,  however — I  pas.sed  the  whole  day 
in  studying  to  please  and  oblige  my  brolher-in-Iaw. 
At  breiikfiist  he  amu.sed  himself  by  giving  mr,  in  a 
style  at  once  elevated  and  collo<iuial,  sublime  and 
familiar,  a  sketch  of  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  l»im- 
self  and  his  household.  Had  not  every  tone  and 
gesture  so  comiiletely  expressed  "  this  is  the  picture 
of  a  rational  and  haiijty  family  !"  I  believe  I  should 
have  responded  to  his  de.scri]ition  by  that  very 
rcMuark  ;  but  this  incessant  modest  consciousness, 
and  candid  confession  of  great  merit,  efiectually 
checks  all  disposition  to  admire.  I  fi)und  that  ho 
considered  it  ]):irt  <>f  his  duty  as  a  father,  to  exer- 
cise a  certain  sort  iif  suiierinteiidence  over  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children  ;   at  pres(Mit  he  was  engaged 
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in  reading  Italian  with  Anna,  and  giving  Janet 
lessons  in  history.  After  all,  he  is  really  a  well- 
read  and  accomplished  man,  and  I  have  no  right 
to  ridicule  him.  His  system  of  historical  instruc- 
tion seems  to  be  a  particular  hobby ;  all  his  infor- 
mation is  imparted  by  means  of  tables  which  he 
draws  up,  and  which  Janet  has  to  study  till  she  is 
thoroughly  mistress  of  the  dates  and  succession  of 
incidents  for  the  period  under  consideration.  It  is 
then  her  business  to  compile  from  books,  with  which 
he  supplies  her,  an  abridged  account  of  all  the 
events  noted  in  the  table,  according  to  the  order  of 
their  occurrence.  The  colonel  is  exactly  the  kind 
of  man  to  reduce  all  knowledge  to  a  matter  of  tables, 
systems,  and  abridgments.  Nothing  that  exceeds 
the  limits  of  a  book  of  reference  appears  to  him 
worthy  of  acquisition  ;  and  I  could  fancy  him  giving 
a  "  Tabular  view  of  the  characters  in  Shakspeare's 
plays,  forming  a  key  to  a  condensed  edition  of  his 
works,  in  which  all  the  similies  are  omitted,  and 
every  phrase,  scene,  or  allusion,  which  has  no 
direct  reference  to  the  evolution  of  the  story,  care- 
fully expunged."  In  the  plenitude  of  my  amiability 
on  this  unlucky  day,  I  offered  him  my  assistance 
in  drawing  up  the  parallel  tables  of  the  histories  of 
France,  England,  Spain,  and  Italy,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  which  he  was  then 
employed.  He  seemed  greatly  pleased  at  the  idea  ; 
and  I  worked  for  a  couple  of  hours  under  his  direc- 
tion. When  the  tea-things  were  removed  in  the 
evening,  it  appeared  that  poor  Anna  was  sufferins 
from  so  violent  a  headache,  that  she  was  unable  to 
take  her  place  at  the  whist-table,  and  the  colonel, 
with  a  vivacity  that  surprised  me,  proposed  that  he 
and  I  should  adjourn  to  his  study,  and  finish  the 
business  of  the  morning — a  suggestion  in  which  I, 
of  course,  readily  acquiesced.  He  seemed  quite 
eager  about  it ;  it  is  amusing  how  rapidly  the  prim- 
ness and  pompousness  of  a  man  will  evaporate  under 
the  influence  of  a  real,  downright  hobby — for  all 
men  have  their  hobbies,  even  the  prim  and  the 
pompous.  He  lighted  a  candle  himself,  and  con- 
ducted me  to  his  sanctum,  moving,  however,  with 
the  staid  dignity  wiiich  his  gout  rendered  necessary, 
and  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  seemed  more 
burthensome  to  him  than  usual.  We  there  spent 
half  an  hour  in  hunting  for  autlioritics,  after  which 
we  were  to  return  to  the  drawing-room,  to  work 
upon  the  materials  we  had  obtained.  But,  alas! 
my  head  was  full  of  poor  Charles,  and  my  own 
enterprising  determination.  Instead  of  being  an 
assistance  to  him,  I  was  the  greatest  possible  draw- 
back :  I  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  kind  of  dream, 
gave  every  date  wrong,  fitted  the  personages  of  one 
country  into  the  history  of  another,  violently  com- 
pelling them  to  assume  the  costume  of  a  third,  and 
winding  up  my  description  with  an  abridged  account 
of  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  literature,  of  a  fourtli. 
The  colonel  is  not  a  bright  man,  and  his  confusion 
was  boundless. — "  What  is  your  authority,"'  asked 
he  at  last,  with  mnch  politeness,  as  he  held  my 
rough  sketch  in  his  hand,  "  what  is  your  authority 
for  attributing  the  social  state  of  Spain  in  the  thir- 
teenth cf-ntury,  to  the  effect  of  the  Norman  invasion 
in  the  twelfth?  You  have  mentioned  it  several 
times,  and  here,  I  see,  you  name  '  the  Conqueror,' 
but  without  designating  more  particularly  the  lea- 
der of  this  Norman  invasion." 

"  You  have  srot  the  sketch  of  England,"  cried  I, 
in  some  perturbation.  "  No  indeed."  he  returned, 
showing  me  the  word  Spaiii,  in  large  letters,  at  the 
head  of  the  unlucky  sheet.     "  Will  you  have  the 


goodness  to  let  me  look  at  the  volume  firom  which 
you  have  drawn  up  this  little  account." 

In  a  kind  of  bewildprmeni,  I  handed  him  Adam's 
Roman  Antiquities,  which  happened  to  stand  ncrt 
Rapin,  and  he  spent  at  least  five  minutes  in  hunting 
through  the  index  with  knitted  brows,  and  a  face 
of  increasing  surprise,  before  it  occurred  to  him  to 
look  at  the  title.  Then  his  patience  did  seem  a 
little  disturbed,  and  I  even  thought  I  heard  him 
mutter  to  himself  the  words,  "  Confound  the  Ro- 
man Antiquities  I"  However,  he  speedily  recov- 
ered his  usual  courtesy,  and  proposed  that  we 
should  return  to  the  drawing-room,  adding  with  a 
smile,  that  he  thought  I  had  had  work  enough  for 
one  day.  He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  I  felt  desperate. 
It  is  clear,  that  I  could  not  have  chosen  a  worse 
moment  for  my  experiment  than  this,  but  some 
spirit  of  evil  judgment  possessed  me,  and  I  plunged 
into  the  dilemma  headforemost,  without  pausing  to 
consider. 

"  I  wished  to  speak  to  you,  Colonel  Harwood," 
said  I,  getting  extremely  hot,  and  feeling,  at  the 
instant,  as  if  I  were  pronouncing  my  own  sentence 
of  transportation  for  life. 

Standing  still  in  his  progress  towards  the  door, 
he  turned  towards  me  with  an  air  of  polite  interro- 
gation. He  said  nothing,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
proceed,  though  I  felt  that  it  was  an  abrupt  and 
unpromising  beginning. 

"  I  have  a  great  favor  to  ask — oi  rather,  it  is 
not  a  favor  to  me,  but  to  your  dear  girls — your 
dear  children  I  should  say,  and  even  to  yourself." 
His  brow  visibly  darkened,  but,  by  this  time,  I  had 
warmed  with  my  subject,  and  went  on  fluently. 
"  Ah,  my  dear  brother,  it  is  so  grievous  that  there 
should  be  a  disunion  in  your  family — now  at  this 
joyful  time  of  year,  when,  as  you  say  yourself,  all 
those  who  love  each  other  ought  to  draw  the  bonds 
of  their  affection  more  closely,  and  feel  that  the  one 
great  cause  for  common  thankfulness  and  common 
humiliation  should  heal  all  wounds  and  reconcile  all 
differences  :  do  not  be  angry  with  mfi  for  imploring 
you  to  forgive  poor  Charles,  and  take  your  son  back 
to  your  heart  again.  He  is  sincere!)  penitent ;  that 
I  know — and  surely  he  has  suffered  long  enough, 
and  bitterly  enough.  If  his  dear  mother  were  alive, 
how  earnestly  would  she  join  my  entreaty;  for  her 
sake,  if  for  no  other  reason,  grant  him  jour  forgive- 
ness, and  let  us  celebrate  this  Christmas  by  a  happy 
meeting  of  the  whole  happy  family." 

While  I  spoke,  the  expression  of  mj  brother-in 
law's  countenance  had  changed  from  boundless 
astonishment  to  extreme  indignation,  and  it  was 
only  the  strong  effort  which  he  made  to  restrain  his 
passion  and  behave  with  becoming  calmness,  which 
prevented  him  from  bursting  in  upon  me,  ere  I  had 
concluded.  As  it  was,  he  did  hear  me  to  the  end, 
though  I  am  quite  certain,  that  from  the  momen*  in 
which  he  became  aware  of  the  purport  of  my  sperich, 
he  neither  listened  nor  heeded,  but  was  solely 
employed  in  subduing  his  wrath,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
cut  the  matter  short  at  once  with  due  dignity,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  a  proper  degree  of  politeness 
and  composure.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  an- 
swered— 

"  You  must  pardon  me,  my  good  lady,  but  this 
interference  in  family  matters  is  scarcely  well  judged. 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  speak  harshly  to  you,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  you  have  the  best  possible 
intentions.  After  I  have  once  put  it  clearly  before 
you,  that  I  am  the  sole  judge  of  my  own  conduct, 
and  that  your  position  as  a  greatly  esteemed  sister, 
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-loPs  not  exactly  entitle  you  to  direct  or  advise  me 
in  the  management  ot  my  family,  I  feel  sure  that 
your  own  good  sense  will  show  you  that  you  have 
been  in  error,  and  that  delicacy  and  propriety  will 
induce  you  to  avoid  mentioning  the  subject  to  me 
again.  Let  us  therefore  forget  the  last  five  min- 
utes, atid  return  to  our  former  friendly  intercourse 
as  if  they  had  not  occurred." 

He  thought  he  had  done  it  to  perfection.  The 
mixture  of  authority,  gentleness,  and  resolution, 
could  not  have  been  better  contrived  to  overwhelm 
me  with  shame  and  reduce  me  to  silence.  But,  as 
he  'ittered  the  last  gracious  words,  and  was  advanc- 
ing with  a  slight  and  dignified  wave  of  the  hand  to 
quit  the  room,  that  spiteful  little  demon  who  seemed 
ever  on  the  watch  to  convert  his  sublimity  into 
absurdity,  caused  him  to  stumble  against  a  footstool, 
and,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  falling,  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  with  extreme  suddenness  on  a 
chair  which  happened  to  stand  near.  As  he  did  so, 
however,  he  maintained  an  air  of  unconsciousness, 
though  his  face  flushed  a  little,  and  he  looked  boldly 
at  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Will  you  presume  to 
think  for  a  moment  that  I  did  not  intend  to  sit  down 
in  this  chair?"  And  now,  what  can  I  say  for 
myself?  At  my  age,  under  my  circumstances,  with 
my  whole  heart  full  of  interest  for  poor  Charles, 
and  indignation  against  his  father,  was  it  not  inex- 
cusable that  I  was  unable  to  restrain  my  sense  of 
the  ludicrousness  of  this  little  incident?  I  could  not 
restrain  it,  and  I  laughed  aloud,  though  his  eyes 
were  full  upon  me.  No  offence  could  be  greater 
than  this.  Actually  pale  with  passion,  he  turned 
from  me,  saying  in  a  suppressed  tone  of  voice, 
"This  levity,  madam,  is  wholly  unaccountable, 
unless  I  am  to  suppose  it  a  premeditated  insult." 
He  struck  his  hand  vehemently  and  angrily  upon 
his  writing-desk  as  he  spoke,  and  the  historical 
tables  flew  upwards  with  a  great  flap,  and  put  out 
the  candle.  The  scene  was  now  complete — or 
rather  it  attained  perfection  in  the  next  minute, 
when  my  stately  and  furious  brother-in-law,  finding 
himself  in  the  dark,  and  at  an  equally  great  distance 
from  the  door  and  the  bell,  was  literally  obliged  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  my  arm  to  return  to  the  drawing- 
room,  having  twice  struck  his  gouty  foot  against 
Home  obnoxious  chair  or  table,  in  his  attempt  to 
complete  the  transit  unassisted.  "  Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  give  me  your  arm  as  far  as  the 
hall?"  said  he.  in  a  short,  snappish,  sulky  tone  of 
voice,  as  unlike  as  possible  to  his  usual  dignified 
suavity.  I  hastened  to  comply,  and  happy  was  it 
for  me  that  ho  could  not  see  my  face,  for,  as  we 
cautiously  traversed  the  study  floor,  and  I  felt  the 
pressure  of  his  arm  upon  mine,  and  knew  all  the 
while  that  he  was  absolutely  boiling  over  with  rage 
against  me,  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  from 
laughing  in  his  face  a  second  time.  Anna's  head- 
ache was  a  great  comfort  to  us  during  the  awkward 
hour  and  a  half  which  passed  ere  we  separated  for 
the  night.  It  was  a  sufllcient  reason  for  the  pro- 
found silence  which  prevailed.  The  sufllerer  lay  on 
the  sofa  and  never  spoke  ;  Janet  and  I  sat  side  by 
side,  engaged  with  our  embroidery,  and  occasionally 
conversing  in  suppressed  tones,  and  my  poor  brother 
in-law  leaned  back  in  his  easy-chair,  and  pretended 
to  read.  Never  was  a  man  so  thoroughly  con- 
founded and  thrown  out  of  his  usual  mode  of  action 
as  he  was  that  evening.  I  suppose  such  a  thing 
had  never  occurred  to  him  in  his  life  before,  nor 
had  the  fainl(!8t  vision  of  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  ever  crossed  his  mind.  And  he  really  was 
quit?  at  a  loss,  and  did  not  know  how  to  beha*- 


under  it.  This  too  was  one  of  the  most  annoying 
facts  of  his  position  to  him.  Under  all  ci»  um- 
stances  that  had  hitherto  befallen  him,  he  ha.t  pre- 
served his  conscious  and  elaborate  dignity  unruffled 
— whether  he  were  acting  the  graciouF  lOSt,  the 
kind  father,  the  stately  master,  or  the  ."sf^vere  disci- 
plinarian, he  had  been  decided,  self-onntemplative. 
and  self-satisfied  in  all.  The  burst'  .1  passion  to 
which  he  hud  occasionally  given  way,  had  fright- 
ened those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  left  him 
sole  master  of  the  field,  with  his  foes  flying  on  every 
hand.  But  he  now  found  himself  in  the  situation 
of  the  Chinese  general,  (pardon  the  anachronism  !) 
who  painted  his  soldiers'  faces,  and  made  them  clat- 
ter shovels  and  tongs  together  in  order  to  scare  the 
English — the  English  did  not  run  away,  they  stood 
still  and  laughed — and  the  baffled  general,  not 
knowing  how  to  make  his  mode  of  attack  more 
awful,  tore  his  pigtail  for  very  vexation.  My  poor 
brother-in-law  !  How  guilty  I  felt  as  I  stole  from 
time  to  time  a  peep  at  his  flushed  and  troubled 
countenance,  and  perceived  clearly  that  he  was 
quite  incapable  of  attending  to  the  newspaper  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  but  that  his  angry  and  bewil- 
dered mind  was  employed  in  recapitulating  to  itself 
my  heinous  offences,  and  musing  over  the  possibil- 
ity of  inflicting  adequate  punishment.  I  wished 
him  good  night  like  a  culprit,  and  from  the  brusque 
and  (to  use  an  unclassical  but  most  expressive 
word)  grumpy  manner  in  which  he  replied,  I  knew 
that  he  had  not  yet  recovered  himself.  I  wonder 
on  what  line  of  conduct  he  will  determine.  I 
should  not  be  much  surprised  at  receiving  notice  to 
quit  to-morrow  morning.  And  now  to  bed — but 
scarcely,  I  am  afraid,  to  sleep.  The  colonel  can- 
not be  more  provoked  with  me  than  I  am  with 
myself,  and  the  recollection  of  Charles  and  Adele 
banishes  all  disposition  to  slumber,  and  seems  to 
put  me  into  a  fever. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Dec.  IQth. — The  colonel  has  chosen  his  line  of 
action,  and  I  have  discovered  it  in  a  manner  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  mistake.  As  I  descend- 
ed to  breakfast  this  morning,  I  heard  him  talking  to 
his  daughters,  and  paused  for  a  moment  on  the 
threshold  of  the  room.  "  Your  aunt  Margaret, 
my  dears,"  said  he,  in  a  sustained  and  complacent 
tone  of  voice,  "  is  a  very  good,  but  a  very  weak 
woman.  I  siiould  wish  you  to  show  her  every  pos- 
sible kindness  during  the  time  of  her  stay  with  us, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  would  have  you  very 
careful  not  to  sutTer  her  thoughts  or  sentiments  to 
have  any  influence  over  your  own."  "  That  is 
exactly  what  I  thought  of  her,  papa,"  responded 
Anna,  with  alacrity.  In  I  walked,  as  demure  as 
possible,  and  quite  contented  to  bo  forgiven,  be- 
cause I  was  counted  for  a  fool.  Here  is  the  end 
of  all  my  secret  self-congralulalions  on  the  high 
place  which  I  held  in  my  Inotiier-in-law's  good 
opinion  !  I  am  proi)erIy  punished  for  my  vanity. 
And  now  we  all  go  on  vtTV  peacefully,  though  in  a 
strange  manner  eiu)ugh.  Tlic  colonel  tacitly  avoids 
me  as  much  as  possible,  but  is  very  civil  to  me 
when  we  come  in  contact ;  there  is  an  air  of  good- 
humored  condescension  about  him,  and  an  evident 
endeavor  to  let  himself  down  to  my  level  when  he 
does  speak  to  me  ;  nevertheless  he  seems  half  con- 
scious that  his  superiority  is  not  genuine,  and  never 
meets  my  eye  if  he  can  help  it.  He  no  longer 
treats  me  to  orations  of  labored  ease,  on  his  ways, 
thoughts,  and  principles ;  but  this  is  manifesily  a 
(^re.1    -cstraint  to  him,  and  more  than  once  he  has 
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oegun  involuntarily,  and  got  as  far  as  "  My  posi-   scrupulous  precision,  and  was  made  in  the  last  style 

of  fashion,  iier  snowy  cuffs  and  collar  were  em- 
broidered by  her  own  hands,  and  her  coarse  straw 
bonnet  was  put  on  wiih  the  grace  of  a  true  French- 
woman. Tlie  fairy  proponions  of  her  feel  and 
hands,  and  the  quiet  elegance  of  her  whole  depon- 
ment,  might  have  become  a  dulie"s  daughter.  She 
said  very  few  words,  and  her  foreign  accent  was 
markedly  perceptible.  I  could  not  make  out  at  the 
time,  neither  can  I  tell  now,  whether  she  felt  the 
meeting  as  she  might  be  expected  to  feel  it ;  one 
thing  is  certain,  she  is  either  very  callous,  or  very 
accomplished  in  the  art  of  controlling  the  emotions. 


tjon  as  father  of  a  family ''  but  here  ought  to 

come  the  affable  little  bow  to  me,  so  here  he  stops, 
clears  his  throat  with  an  air  of  vexed  recollection 
indescribably  comic,  glances  towards  me  with  a 
half  alarmed  expr3Ssion,  to  see  whether  I  am  laugh- 
ing, and  suffers  the  premature  speech  to  die  a  natu- 
ral death,  one  scarcely  knows  how.  Anna  follows 
his  lead  very  closely,  and  is  as  cool  and  civil  as  she 
can  be.  The  only  difference  between  them  is,  that 
she  sometimes  brings  me  a  difficult  passage  in  her 
German  studies,  and  looks  a  good  deal  provoked 
when  she  finds  that  I  am  able  to  explain  it.    Sweet 


little  Janet  continues  faithful  and  fond,  and  wins  Had  I  been  in  her  place,  I  am  sure  that  I  could  not 
every  day  on  my  affections.  I  told  her  simply  that  i  have  restrained  my  tears  for  a  moment. 
I  had  made  the  effort  to  soften  her  father,  but  had  After  the  first  greetings  were  exchanged,  Adele 
completely  failed  ;  and  though  she  cried  bitterly,  stooped  to  untie  her  little  boy's  straw  hat,  and  she 
she  was  so  grateful  to  me  for  my  zeal  in  her  broth-  ■  was  thus  engaged  when  the  colonel  entered  the 
er's  cause,  that  she  seems  to  love  me  all  the  better  ,  room.  Now,  thought  I,  comes  the  great  trial ;  and, 
for  it.  If  it  were  not  for  her,  and  for  my  great  ^  fully  expecting  her  composure  to  give  way,  1  ad- 
anxiety  to  see  Adele,  who  is  to  arrive  the  day  after  vanced  sympathizingly  to  her  side,  and  said  in  a 
to-morrow  and  to  discover  what  the  colonel's  inten-  low  voice,  "  Here  is  Colonel  Harwood."  I  wanted 
tions  are  with  regard  to  her,  I  think  I  should  bring  to  give  her  a  moment's  preparation  for  the  encoun- 
my  visit  to  a  very  speedy  conclusion.  As  it  is,  I  \  ter.  Her  face  did  flush  a  little,  and  she  kept  hex 
shall  stay  to  the  end  of  the  month  for  which  I  was '  eyes  resolutely  fixed  on  the  ground  ;  but,  to  my 
originally  invited  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that '  surprise,  she  very  quietly  finished  releasing  her  boy 
I  shall  not  soon  receive  a  second  summons  to  Dun-  .  from  the  confinement  of  his  hat  and  large  fur  tip- 
combe  Park.  !  pet,  and  then  led  him  forward  to  his  grandfather, 
Dec.  I8th. — Adele  is  here.  She  arrived  from '  whose  salutation  she  received  quite  calmly,  but  in 
Ehteter  at  about  12  o'clock  to-day.  1  scarcely  silence,  and  without  raising  her  eyes  for  a  moment, 
know  whether  I  like  her  or  not,  and  at  present  I  The  child  looked  splendidly  handsome  ;  his  cheeks 
certainly  do  not  understand  her.  I  must  begin  at  |  glowing  with  the  keen  frosty  air,  and  an  abundance 
the  beginning,  however,  and  write  down  all  that ,  of  rich  brown  curls  falling  around  his  bright 
has  taken  place,  and  perhaps,  in  so  doing,  I  may  innocent  face,  and  resting  on  his  plump  white 
attain  a  clearer  comprehension  of  my  own  thoughts  shoulders.  Even  the  colonel  seemed  to  be  some- 
concerning  her.  Anna  and  I  were  at  work  in  the  what  moved  at  the  sight  of  his  grandchildren  ;  he 
drawing-room  when  she  arrived  ;  a  little  confusion  twice  cleared  his  throat,  and  his  usual  fluency  for- 
iu  the  hall,  and  the  pleasant  sound  of  a  young  |  sook  him.  Nothing  could  be  more  painful  than  the 
child's  voice,  announced  her,  some  five  minutes  be-  |  silence  and  awkwardness  of  the  whole  party,  and 
ibre  she  actually  made  her  appearance.  I  longed  |  everybody  appeared  to  feel  it,  except  this  inexpli- 
to  run  out  and  bid  her  welcome  ;  indeed,  I  was  in  ;  cable  Adele,  who  was  quite  placid  and  composed, 
the  very  act  of  doing  so,  but  Anna  sat  perfectly  j  though  more  silent  than  all  the  rest, 
still,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had  no  right  to  be  more  em-  "  What  is  your  name,  my  fine  fellow  T'  said  the 
pressee  than  she  was.  Janet  was  in  the  school- j  colonel,  drawing  his  grandson  towards  him,  and 
room  taking  her  French  lesson  ;  so  altogether  there  |  making  a  desperate  effort  to  shake  off  the  influence 
Mas  an  awkward,  chilly  pause,  during  which  I  of  the  embarrassed  faces  around  him.  The  child 
looked  wistfully  at  the  door,  and  pitied  with  all  my  j  turned  with  an  impulse  of  timidity  to  his  mother, 
heart  the  young  stranger  whose  entrance  I  expected  who  put  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders,  and  slightly 
every  minute,  and  whose  feelings  I  could  well  im-  urged  him  towards  the  questioner,  without  herself 
agine.  I  consoled  myself  by  remembering  that  she  ,  speaking.  Then  the  little  fellow  lifted  his  cloudlesa 
was  a  Frenchwoman,  and  therefore  was  not  likely  j  blue  eyes  to  Colonel  Harwood's  face,  and  replied 
to  lose  cither  grace  or  presence  of  mind,  even  under  I  in  that  grave,  doubtful  manner  in  which  a  young 
these  most  trying  circumstances.  I  was  not  mis-  child  strives  to  repeat  anything  that  has  been  taught 
taken.  She  entered  and  received  Anna's  cold  em- ^  to  it — "Everard,  grandpapa — your  own  name;"' 
brace  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  embar-  then  clinging  to  Adele,  with  afresh  access  of  shy- 
rassmcnt,  lifting  her  large,  dark,  brilliant  eyes  to  her  ness,  he  added,  in  a  loud  whisper,  "  Is  that  right, 
l^ice  with  so  fixed  and  penetrating  a  gaze,  that  the  :  mamma,  is  that  right?"' 

hostess  was  abashed  rather  than  the  guest.  She  !  Colonel  Harwood  walked  abruptly  to  the  win- 
held  by  the  hand  her  little  boy,  a  lovely  child  of  :  dow,  and  at  this  moment  Janet  entered  ;  Anna 
three  years  old,  and  the  nurse  followed  with  the  ba-  ;  introduced  her  to  Adele  almost  as  if  she  had  been 
by.     I  was  touched,  and  even  overcome,  but  so  re-   an  ordinary  morning  visitor,  and  it  was  a  relief  to 


pclled  by  the  mother's  manner,  that  I  was  glad  to 
hide  my  emotion  by  stooping  to  caress  the  little  ones. 
Adele  is  not  regularly  handsome,  but  her  eyes  are 
magnificent,  and  when  she  lifts  her  full,  wan  eye- 
lids, the  radiance  absolutely  astonishes  you.  She 
is  small,  and  very  fragile  in  figure,  and  her  pale 
olive  complexion  gives  the  idea  of  delicate  health. 
Her  dress,  and  her  whole  aspect,  had  the  painful 
air  of  poor  gentility — telling  clearly  of  an  effort  to 
make  the  smallest  possible  expenditure  produce  the 
best  effect.  Thus  her  gown,  a  common  print,  such 
ae   maid-servants   wear,  fitted   her  with  the  most 


the  poor  girl's  overcharged  feelings  to  turn  to  the 
baby,  a  sweet  fair  creature  of  eleven  months  old, 
which  in  five  minutes  she  was  nursing  as  though 
she  understood  the  business  scientifically,  and  had 
practised  it  all  her  life.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  children,  I  do  not  know  how  we  should  have 
got  through  that  interminable  morning ;  the  five 
hours  which  elapsed  before  we  went  to  dress  for 
dinner  seemed  longer  than  any  hours  that  I  ever 
passed  in  my  life.  Knowing,  as  I  did,  all  the  feeV- 
ings  which  ought  to  have  been,  which  must  have 
been,  burning  wit'.i  different  degrees   of  Intensity 
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into  the  very  heart  of  every  member  of  the  party, 
never  did  the  ordinary  etiquette  and  decorum  of 
society  appear  so  misplaced,  so  utterly  senseless, 
so  indescribably  burdensome.  But  /  certainly  was 
not  the  person  whose  business  it  was  to  throw  them 
aside,  and,  much  as  I  longed  to  clasp  my  arms 
around  Adele,  and  tell  her  how  completely  she  pos- 
sessed my  sympathy,  and  how  ready  I  was  to  love 
her,  a  single  glance  at  her  cold,  inanimate  counte- 
nance effectually  deterred  me  from  any  exhibition 
of  the  kind,  and  I  was  as  quiet  and  well-behaved 
as  the  rest.  Janet  had  all  the  natural  shyness  of  a 
very  young  girl,  who,  not  having  sounded  the  depths 
of  her  own  or  of  any  other  heart,  scarcely  compre- 
hends what  she  finds  there,  and  fears  to  express 
any  feeling  without  a  certain  degree  of  encourage- 
ment. So  we  first  walked  a  little  in  the  grounds, 
and  looked  at  the  improvements,  and  admired  the 
prospects ;  and  then  we  talked  of  the  weather, 
which  certainly  one  would  have  thought  was  quite 
a  safe  theme  ;  however,  it  naturally  led  to  a  com- 
parison of  the  climates  of  France  and  England,  and 
then  we  dropped  it  with  one  accord  as  leading  us 
dangerously  near  the  subject  of  Adele's  former  life. 
Indeed,  the  one  thought  which  must  have  been 
uppermost  in  each  mind  seemed  to  start  up  at  every 
turn  of  the  conversation,  like  a  ghost,  to  scare  us 
into  silence.  Scarcely  a  word  was  said  that  my 
busy  fancy  did  not  interpret  into  some  possible  innu- 
endo, or  allusion  to  things  forbidden.  It  really  was 
wretched,  and  my  relief  was  boundless  when  the 
first  dressing-bell  sounded,  and  the  restrained  and 
uncongenial  party  who  had  been  so  long  keeping 
up  the  mockery  of  politeness,  had  leave  to  separate. 

As  soon  as  my  toilette  was  completed  I  went  to 
Adele's  room  to  offer  my  assistance  to  her,  thinking 
that  her  one  maid  must  be  sufficiently  employed  in 
unpacking  the  wardrobe  and  attending  to  the  chil- 
dren. I  tapped  at  the  door,  and  receiving  no  an- 
swer, opened  it  to  ascertain  if  the  lady  had  already 
descended.  Adele  was  lying  on  the  bed,  her  head 
thrown  back,  and  her  eyes  closed.  She  was  still 
in  her  morning  dress,  and  I  advanced  in  some  alarm, 
inquiring  if  she  was  ill.  At  the  first  sound  of  my 
Toice  she  started  up,  and  her  naturally  pale  cheeks 
were  flushed  with  the  deepest  crimson  as  she  hurried- 
ly answered  that  she  was  a  little  tired  with  her  jour- 
•ley,  but  quite  well,  and  would  dress  immediat(dy. 
In  another  moment  she  had  recovered  her  cahnness, 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  thanked  me  for  my 
'ifTcred  hi  rvices,  showed  so  clearly  that  she  would 
'ather  be  left  alone,  that  I  had  notliing  to  do  but  to 
willidraw,  which  I  did  immediately,  feeling  that  my 
'ntended  kindness  had  been  repulsed.  Yet  her 
ffianner  was  too  gentle  to  give  offence,  and  I  could 
not  div(!st  myself  of  ttie  idea  that  she  was  very  un- 
happy. Even  now  I  s(;e  hi.-r  face  before  me,  as  it 
ap[)eared  when  I  entered  the,  room  unawares — the 
expre.-ision  whs  that  of  exhaustion  and  acute  suffer- 
ing. Why  does  she  thus  withdraw  from  my  sym- 
pathy' Surely  .she  iiuisl  see  that,  among,  these 
cold  hearts,  mine,  at  le;ist,  i.s  ready  to  open  to  iier 
with  affection,  if  she  would  only  li-t  it.  13ut  there 
is  th'it  about  h'T  wliicli  ('irrctually  (;h(!cks  evijry 
'i'Miionsimtion  on  my  part,  and  the  mor(!  I  warm 
towards  her,  the  mon;  resolutely  and  effectually 
chilling  d(M^8  she  become. 

The  eviniing  was  as  comfortless  a.»  th(!  morning. 
Conversation  was  chiefly  kept  up  by  thi!  colonel 
and  Ids  eldest  daughter;  I  joined  occa.sioiially, 
ratlier  because  I  felt  the  awkwardness  of  being 
silent  than  because  I  had  anything  to  say.  .laiiet 
was  quiet    and   timid,  and   Adclo    maintained   the 


composure  and  reserve  of  her  manner  unaltered 
scarcely  lifting  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  acqui- 
escing in  everything  that  was  said,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible.  Sometimes  I  think  she  is  excessively 
afraid  of  the  colonel,  which  is  not  wonderful,  con- 
sidering their  relative  poshions.  Sometimes  I  think 
she  is  really  and  truly  very  dull,  and  has  no  opin- 
ion of  her  own  about  anything.  Indeed,  this  latter 
supposition  appears  highly  probable,  from  her  total 
absence  of  interest  in  every  subject  that  was  dis- 
cussed. Whether  Anna  spoke  to  her  about  the 
shortness  of  the  days  at  this  season  of  the  year,  or 
about  the  beauty  and  intelligence  of  little  Everard, 
there  was  the  same  unmoved,  unbrightening  coun- 
tenance, and  the  same  unmeaning  and  polite  affirm- 
ative. She  has  none  of  the  volubility  said  to  be  so 
characteristic  of  her  countrywomen,  and  I  do  not 
think  she  could  bring  herself  to  utter  more  than  ten 
words  in  succession.  Yet  this  is  not  from  any  dif- 
ficulty of  expressing  herself  in  English,  which  she 
speaks  with  perfect  ease,  though,  as  I  before  ob- 
served, with  the  accent  of  a  foreigner.  The  colonel 
is  evidently  observing  her  closely  and  forming  his 
estimate  of  her  character.  I  wonder  whether  he 
finds,  or  fancies  that  he  finds,  the  problem  easier  to 
solve  than  I  do.  After  tea,  music  was  proposed 
by  way  of  varying  the  entertainment  of  the  evening  ; 
Anna  and  Janet  played  some  duets  very  nicely,  and 
Adele  performed  a  fantasia  by  Doehler  with  won- 
derful precision  and  brilliancy.  The  colonel,  who 
has  some  taste  for  music,  kindled  into  admiration, 
and  pressed  her  to  sing,  which  at  first  she  very  de- 
cidedly declined.  W^hen  he  reiterated  the  entreaty, 
however,  appearing  to  imagine  her  refusal  a  piece 
of  conventional  young  ladyism,  she  hesitated,  col- 
ored, and  finally  moved  to  the  piano,  with  the  air 
of  a  victim,  struck  a  few  chords,  and  began  Beetho- 
ven's e.xquisite  "  Kennst  du  das  Land  ;"  but  her 
voice  was  hoarse  and  feeble,  and  scarcely  carried 
her  through  the  first  page  ;  when  she  attempted  tne 
accelerated  time  of  the  second,  it  failed  her  com- 
pletely, she  broke  down  in  trying  to  reach  the 
higher  notes,  and  rose  in  some  perturbation  ere 
she  had  finished  the  verse,  professing  her  total 
incapacity  to  continue.  We  were  of  course  very 
civil  in  our  regrets,  but  her  want  of  power  was  so 
manifest,  and  her  vexation  at  it  so  irrepressible, 
that  the  matter  was  immediately  dropped. 

Dec.  22/u/. — The  same  state  of  affairs  continues. 
I  do  not  think  that  a  single  member  of  our  party  is 
more  intimate  with  Adele  now,  than  when  she  ar- 
rived on  the  18tli ;  yet  I  have  done  my  utmost  to 
penetrate  her  reserve,  and  so  lias  Janet,  in  her  own 
innocent  manner.  Every  morning  directly  after 
breakfast  Adele  retires  to  her  apartment  lor  two 
hours,  "  in  order,"  she  says,  "to  carry  on  the  id- 
ucation  of  her  little  boy."  Of  this  the  colonel 
highly  approves,  though,  if  the  urchin,  who  is  only 
three  years  old,  were  really  pursuing  his  .studies 
at  the  rate  of  two  hours  a  day,  I  should  consider  it 
one  of  the  most  shocking  evidences  of  the  march  of 
intellect  that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice.  I  do 
not  beli(!ve  a  word  of  it,  however,  and  tiunk  it  is 
oidy  a  pr(;text  to  obtain  a  short  time  of  lree(i(un 
during  tiie  day.  At  about  twelve  o'clock  the  lady 
ajjpears,  and  stitches  diliireiitly  at  her  worsted- 
work  till  lunciieon  ;  I  have  watched  lier,  and  1  do 
not  think  she  once  lifts  her  v.yv.s.  from  the  canvass. 
Such  excessive,  industry  is  ill  itself  a  bar  to  conver- 
sation, and  ours  accordingly  flags;  five  miiiiues 
being  the  average  interval  that  elapses  belweei"  the 
niinarks  that  we  respectively  contrive  to  ongiuato. 
After  luncheon  the  carriage  is  ordered  for  a  driTe; 
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Adele  and  Anna  invariably  form  two  of  the  party, 
and  I  am  sometimes  a  third,  but  more  frequently 
the  colonel  drives  out  with  them,  and  I  take  a  long 
country  ramble  with  Janet,  which  I  thoroughly  en- 
joy, i  pity  Adele  for  these  drives  ;  if  she  has  any 
feeling  beneath  that  frigid  exterior,  how  intolerable 
must  they  be  I  And  so  passes  the  day  ;  the  even- 
ing being  generally  occupied  by  music  or  cards,  for 
the  colonel  has  descended  to  vingt-un  and  specula- 
tion, now  that  we  are  too  numerous  for  his  rubber. 
And  all  the  day  through  Adele  is  quiet,  cold,  and 
complying  as  at  first.  The  only  symptom  which 
she  gives  of  having  "  that  within  that  paseeth 
show,"  is  an  occasional  low,  long  sigh,  so  sup- 
pressed indeed,  that  j'ou  would  not  notice  it  unless 
you  were  close  to  her,  but  indescribably  painful 
to  hear,  because  it  seems  to  cume  from  an  over- 
charged and  worn-out  hearts 

iMter  on  the  same  day — The  colonel  has  done  me 
the  honor  to  impart  to  me  his  opinion  of  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law. He  thinks  her  a  very  sensible,  well- 
behaved  young  person,  fully  conscious  of  her  own 
position,  and  very  grateful  for,  what  he  is  pleased 
to  denominate,  the  kindness  which  she  has  received. 
He  thinks,  too,  that  she  appears  to  possess  a  most 
docile  and  gentle  disposition,  and  he  added  that  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  purpose  for  which  he  had 
invited  her  here  would  be  completely  answered.  I 
looked  as  I  felt — curious  ;  but  he  did  not  deign  to 
enlighten  me,  and  left  me  with  a  slight  bow  and  a 
benignant  smile.  There  is  profound  peace  between 
the  colonel  and  me  at  present.  I  think,  however, 
that  we  owe  it  rather  to  the  deep  interest  which  we 
have  both  been  taking  in  our  new  inmate,  and  which 
has  absorbed  all  minor  feelings,  than  to  any  more 
congenial  dispositions  in  ourselves.  Whatever  the 
cause  be,  the  result  is  that  the  colonel  is  himself 
again,  and  to-day  at  dinner  he  treated  us  to  one  of 
his  best-turned  periods  on  the  subject  of  domestic 
life,  illustrating  his  theory  of  perfection  by  a  modest 
appeal  to  the  practice  of  himself  and  his  daughters. 
Warming  with  the  theme  as  he  went  on,  and  think- 
ing only  of  his  daug^hters,  he  said  :  "  I  have  always 
reflected  that,  in  the  intercourse  between  parents 
and  children,  the  utmost  possible  independence 
should  be  allowed  on  the  one  hand,  the  utmost  pos- 
sible deference  maintained  on  the  other.  I  have 
endeavored,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  to  carry  out 
this  principle,  and  I  flatter  myself.  Miss  Forde,  (he 
was  in  full  swing  now.)  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  three  persons  more  thoroughly  happy  in  each 
other's  affection  than  myself  and  mv  girls."  Self- 
deceived  as  he  was.  and  strange  as  it  seemed  that 
he  should  really  be  able  to  reconcile  to  his  own 
practice  a  theory  such  as  that  which  he  had  just 
enunciated,  he  was  positively  amiable  at  this  mo- 
ment. There  was  such  genuine  affection  in  the 
glance  with  which  he  regarded  Anna  and  Janet, 
that  one  felt  disposed  to  overlook  the  little  strain  of 
triumph  in  which  he  was  indulging,  and  to  forget 
that,  in  applying  his  principle,  his  mental  vision 
was  afl^ected  with  an  unconquerable  squint,  so  that 
while  he  thought  he  was  looking  at  the  "  utmost 
possible  independence  allowed  by  himself,"  he  was 
in  reality  only  seeing  the  "  utmost  possible  defer- 
ence,*' which  no  one  could  deny  that  he  exacted 
from  his  daugiuers.  But  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
observe  him.  for  my  attention  was  riveted  to  Adele's 
face  of  irrepressible  wonder.  When  he  commenced 
his  allusions  to  domestic  felicity,  she  had  stooped  a 
little  more  forward  than  usual,  and  appeared  in- 
tensely interested  in  dissecting  the  chicken-wing 
which  lay  on  her  plate.    As  he  proceeded,  she  lifted 


up  her  splendid  dark  eyes — I  declare  it  is  the  only 
time  I  have  fairly  seen  them  since  she  entered  the 
house,  and  literally  stared  at  him,  with  an  expression 
of  inquiring  amazement,  as  though  she  thought  he 
were  a  singular  sort  of  phenomenon  which  it  was 
really  worth  while  to  investigate.  Then  she  colored 
violently,  cast  down  her  eyes  again,  struggled  to 
resume  her  usual  manner,  but  as  he  concluded, 
answered  him,  as  if  she  could  not  help  it,  in  a  low 
and  bitter  voice,  "  You  are  very  sarcastic."' 

The  colonel  turned  towards  her  in  unfeigned  sur- 
prise, but  she  stopped  the  inquiry  which  was  on 
his  lips,  by  saying  hurriedly,  "  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  my  bad  English,  I  meant  veiv  successful."' 

"  Yes,"'  replied  he,  with  an  air  half  puzzled, 
half  uneasy,  '•  I  believe  I  may  flatter  myself  that  I 
have  had  some  success." 

There  was  an  awkward  kind  of  pause,  during 
which  the  blush  which  had  overspread  Adele"s 
features  seemed  rather  to  deepen  than  to  diminish, 
and  it  was  a  relief  to  us  all  when  Anna  gave  the 
signal  for  withdrawal.  Adele,  as  we  passed  through 
the  hall,  said  something  contuscdly  about  having  a 
bad  headache,  and  ran  up  stairs  to  her  own  room, 
from  which  she  did  not  emerge  till  we  were  assena- 
bled  at  tea.  It  had  seemed  to  me  that  she  ran  away 
because  she  was  unable  to  restrain  her  tears,  and 
my  opinion  was  now  confirmed  by  the  sight  of  her 
flushed  cheeks  and  red  eyes.  I  do  not  understand 
her,  though  it  is  plain  that  she  feels  a  great  deal 
more  than  she  chooses  to  exhibit.  If  she  would 
but  let  me  comfort  her  ! 

Dec.  27(h. — It  is  long  since  I  have  opened  my 
journal,  for  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  have 
absorbed  me  so  completely,  that  I  have  found  neither 
time  nor  inclination  for  writing  them  down.    I  must 
now,  however,  attempt  to  narrate  them  in  due  order. 
During  the  first  four  days  of  Adele"s  sojourn 
amongst  us,  it  was  evident  to  all  that  little  Everard 
was  making  rapid   progress   in  his   grandlaiher's 
aff"ections.    There  are  few  hearts  that  can  resist  the 
fascinations  of  a  child  at  that  most  charming  of  all 
ages,  (just  three  years.)  and  the  mixture  of  perfect 
unconsciousness  with  perfect  confidence  is  as  amus- 
ing as  it  is  irresistible.     Whether  from  previous 
instruction  or  from  natural  inclination,  the  little  fel- 
low took  a  decided  tancv  to  his  grandpapa,  and  used 
to  climb  the  coloneVs  knee  and  pull  away  his  news- 
paper with  an  audacity  which  made  his  aunt  Anna's 
hair  stand  on  end,  but  which  generally  obtained  a 
caress  rather  than  a  reproof.     Adele  watched  the 
progress  of  aff'airs  quietly,  but  with  manifest  satis- 
faction ;  I  too  had  begun  to  grow  sanguine,  though 
'  an  idea  which  sometimes  crossed  my  mind,  that  the 
colonel  intended  to  disinherit  his  son  in  favor  of  his 
[  grandson,  prevented  me  from  indulging  hope  with 
^  any  degree  of  confidence.    Thus  did  matters  stand, 
when,  on  the  fifth  day.  Colonel  Harwood  stopped 
.  us  as  we  were  leaving  the  dining-room,  (this  seems 
to  be  his  chosen  time  for  family  scenes,)  and  ex- 
'  pressed  a  wish  to  speak  with  Adele.     All  the  poor 
young  lady's  assumed  calmness  forsook  her  in  an 
^  instant.     She  became  as  white  as  the  dress  she 
^  wore,  trembled,  and  grasped  my  arm  for  support, 
I  with  a  most  appealing  glance  that  seemed  to  express 
her  confidence  in  my  sympathy,  and  to  implore  m« 
not  to  leave  her.     The  colonel  perceived  her  trepi- 
dation, and   apparently  not  sorry  to  have  a  female 
auxiliary  at  hand  in  case  of  hysterics,  for  which  he 
entertains  a  peculiar  horror,  (at  least,  thus  I  inters 
pret  his  conduct.)  request  me  also  to  remain,  with 
his  blandest  smile.     The  door  closed  behind  Anna 
I  and  Janet,  aud  we  were  leh  ftlooe.     Adele  tt/l 
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down,  breathing  quickly,  and  struggling  for  com- 
posure. The  colonel  stood  hefore  her,  cleared  his 
throat  slightly,  and  after  a  moment's  pause,  thus 
addressed  her. 

••  You  can  hardly  have  supposed,  Mrs.  Harwood, 
that  I  had  not  some  ulterior  motive  in  inviting  you 
to  my  liouse.  Pray  do  not  be  distressed.  I  entreat 
you  not  to  agitate  yourself,''  (how  coolly,  when 
your  very  heart  is  bursting,  do  friends  entreat  you 
"  not  to  be  agitated,"  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
choice,  and  you  were  doing  it  on  purpose  because 
you  liked  it!)  "I  wish  now,"  proceeded  the 
speaker,  "  to  explain  to  you  as  briefly  and  as  kindly 
as  possible,  what  are  my  present  intentions,  and  I 
shall  then  hope  for  your  answer,  though  I  would 
by  no  means  hurry  you  to  a  decision." 

He  paused,  and  Adele  bowed  her  head  in  reply. 
Her  cheeks  were  glowing,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her 
whole  countenance  joyful  with  the  radiancy  of  hope, 
but  sne  really  did  not  seem  capable  of  articulating. 
[  thought  her  absolutely  lovely  at  that  moment. 

Colonel  Harwood  continued  ;  "I  intend  to  make 
Everard  my  heir  ;  the  boy  has  every  promise  of 
talent,  and  an  excellent  disposition.  It  is  natural 
that,  entertaining  these  intentions  towards  him,  I 
should  wish  to  have  him  under  my  own  eye,  as 
much  to  afford  him  those  advantages  which  are 
suitable  to  his  prospects,  as  to  remove  him  from 
those  influences  which  I  should  consider  injurious 
to  his  character  while  it  is  in  process  of  formation. 
I  therefore  propose  to  receive  him  as  a  member  of 
rny  family,  to  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  if  he  were 
my  own  son.  But  I  have  more  to  say  to  you. 
During  the  last  four  days,  I  have  had  some  oppor- 
timities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  you,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  they  have  afforded  me  unmixed 
gratification.  The  deference  of  your  manner  to- 
wards myself  proves  abundantly  that  you  feel  and 
regret  the  offence  committed  against  me  by  another. 
I  wish,  as  I  said  to  you  in  my  note,  to  distinguish 
— I  should  be  sorry  to  involve  innocent  and  guilty 
in  the  same  condemnation — in  short,  while  there 
arc  ofr3nces  which  I  feel  that  I  can  never  pardon, 
there  are  errors  towards  which  I  would  fain  be 
indulgent.  I  feel  that  a  permanent  separation  be- 
tween yourself  and  your  child  would  be  a  great 
drawback  to  my  present  scheme,  and  I  consider  you 
in  all  respects  a  fit  comj)anion  of  my  daughters.  I 
should  therefore  wish  yourself,  and  both  your  chil- 
dren, to  become  inmates  of  my  household,  and  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  I  am  ready  to  take  upon 
myself  the  whole  expense  of  your  maintenance,  and 
of  the  education  of  the  little  ones.  And  although 
I  siiimlate  that  all  intercourse  with  my — that  is, 
with  their  faihiT  should  cease,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
allow  of  an  interchange  of  letters  at  stated  periods. 
Tt  may  be  as  well,  ])erhaps,  to  point  out  to  you,  in 
conclusion,  tlie  advtiiita(r(!  which  will  accrue  to  that 
person,  by  the  proposed  arrangement;  he  will  be 
rcli(!ved  from  much  expcniio  and  great  anxiety — 
moreover,  I  would  pliidtro  myself,  under  such  cir- 
cumstanc's,  that  his  inlen;sl  should  be  properly 
can'd  for." 

H(!  ceas(;d.  Adeic  liad  listened  to  liiin  in  speech- 
less and  wondering  attention,  as  tiiou^li  ^Ih;  scarcely 
trusteil  her  ears,  or  coinprchcmhMl  what  she  iu;ard. 
Twice  or  thrice  she  passed  iicr  liaiids  over  her  eyes 
and  forehead  with  an  impatient  movement,  as  though 
she  would  fain  get  rid  of  some  oppressive  weight 
or  fdni  which  iini)edod  her  jxirceptions.  As  he 
concluded,  however,  slic  started  from  her  seat, 
clasped  her  hands  together,  and  exclaimed,  with  a 
vehemence  of  agitation  which  di;fied  all   restraint, 


"  Good  God,  is  it  possible  1  What  have  I  been  lis- 
tening to  1  My  own  Charles — my  beloved,  injured, 
suffering  husband — is  there,  can  there  be,  such  a 
cold,  hard  heart  in  the  world  as  to  ask  me  to  leave 
him'!  I  could  not  have  believed  it.  And  you  are 
a  father  !  Oh,  you  unhappy  man,  you  who  have 
never  known,  who  have  never  felt,  who  cannot  even 
understand,  what  a  true,  deep,  fond  affection  is, 
how  it  brings  happiness  in  misery,  and  strength  in 
weakness,  learn  that  I  would  rather  live  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  want,  that  I  would  work,  starve,  die, 
sooner  than  deprive  myself  and  my  children  of  the 
delight  of  their  father's  presence,  or  take  from  him 
the  comfort  of  our  society.  Learn  that  no  tempta- 
tion should  induce  me — no,  none — to  give  my  little 
ones  such  an  example  as  yours,  instead  of  such  an 
example  as  his.  Learn  that  I  hold  the  poorest 
beggar  who  loves  his  children,  and  who  does  his 
duty  by  them,  for  a  better  and  a  happier  man  than 
you  are.  And  is  it  possible  to  have  such  a  cold 
heart?  Separate  wife  and  husband,  father  and 
children — I  would  sooner  send  my  son  to  a  charity- 
school,  I  would  sooner  take  him  to  a  workhouse, 
than  give  him  to  be  chilled  and  hardened  by  you. 
And  all  these  four  years  that  we  have  been  so  mis- 
erable, that  we  have  lived  in  actual  want ;  that  our 
days  have  been  days  of  labor,  and  our  evenings 
evenings  of  weariness,  and  our  nights  have  too 
often  passed  in  the  sleepless  woe  of  those  who  knew 
not  how  to  provide  for  the  morrow ;  when  each  has 
lain  through  the  long  sad  hours  scarcely  daring  to 
breathe  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  other,  and  day- 
light has  come  and  shown  that  both  were  still  wak- 
ing ;  even  that  very  anxiety  has  been  our  happiness, 
while  it  has  deepened  our  misery,  because  it  rose 
out  of  the  depth  of  our  love.  My  own  dear  Charles  I 
and  through  all  these  long  melancholy  years  he  has 
endured  in  patience,  and  not  once,  never  once  ha3 
breathed  one  syllable  of  complaint  against  his  fa- 
ther. His  reverence  and  his  affection  have  never 
failed  him  for  a  moment — if  he  grieved,  it  was  for 
your  displeasure,  not  for  his  own  suffering  ;  he  has 
hoped,  longed,  lived  upon  the  idea  of  your  forgive- 
ness, he  has  taught  his  boy  to  love  your  name,  and 
tried  to  leach  the  same  lesson  to  his  v/ife  ;  he  has 
condemned  himself,  but  never  you,  and  forgotten 
all  your  harshness  to  think  of  your  old  kindness, 
which  must  have  been  fancy,  and  your  former  afllec- 
tion,  which  could  be  nothing  but  a  dream.  And  he 
sent  me  here  in  hope,  and  urged  and  entreated  that 
I  would  suppress  my  indignation,  and  forget  his 
wrongs,  and  wail  patiently  ;  and  for  his  sake  I  have 
borne  it,  for  the  love  of  him  was  able  to  subdue  the 
feelings  which  had  arisen  out  of  itself ;  but  I  have 
scarcely  been  able  to  hear  it — and  he  is  hoping  still 
— waiting  for  the  happy  news — and  this  is  w  hat  I 
have  to  tell  him.  This  I  God  forgive  you,  and  God 
comfort  him  !" 

She  had  poured  forth  these  burning  words  with 
an  impetuosity  which  precluded  the  possiiiility  of 
interruption,  and  she  now  stopj)ed  because  ull<'rance 
failed  her,  and  burying  her  fice  in  her  liands,  gave 
way  to  an  agony  of  tears.  Colonel  Harwood  stood 
absolutely  silent  ;  the  voice;  of  truth  and  nature  was 
too  strong  for  the  man  of  conviMitioual  jirinciples, 
who  iiad  built  up  in  himself  a  fabric  of  imaf;inary 
virtiK'K,  and  gaxt'd  upon  it  and  exhibili'd  it,  till  both 
he  and  others  liad  forg<itten  that  these  very  founda- 
tions were  rotten,  and  that  a  hrc  ath  would  blow  it 
away.  It  seein(;d  as  though  the  lie  of  ids  whola 
life  stared  him  in  the  face  f"or  the  first  lime,  and  ha 
was  struck  dumb  by  the  vision. 

Adclo    now    slruggleil  to  compose  herself,  and 
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grasping  my  hand,  continued  to  speak,  though  in  an 
interrupted  and  faUering  voice.  "  Dear,  dear  aunt 
Peggy,  forgive  me — how  I  have  repulsed  your 
kuidness,  and  put  away  your  sympathy !  Indeed, 
indeed,  1  could  not  help  it.  And  my  sweet  Janet 
too,  what  must  she  think  of  me?  But  I  had  been 
schooled  into  calmness  and  moulded  into  submis- 
sion ;  I  had  promised  him  that  nothing  should 
induce  me  to  show  what  I  really  felt,  and  the  only 
means  of  doing  this  was  never  to  give  way  for  a 
moment.  I  dared  not  even  meet  the  kind  eyes  that 
I  knew  were  looking  upon  me,  or  it  would  have 
been  all  over  with  my  self-command.  Four 
wretched,  wretched  days  I  and  how  have  they 
ended  !  But  I  will  go — this  very  night — I  will  not 
sleep  under  the  roof  again — I  will  go  back  to  him, 
to  my  deceived,  hoping,  desolate  husband,  and 
bring  him,  at  least,  the  comfort  of  one  loving  heart 
that  could  never  turn  from  him.  But  ah  !  how 
shall  I  tell  him — how  can  I  crush  his  hopes  ?  It 
will  kill  him,  I  know  it  will  I  And  it  is  his  own 
father!" 

Stie  turned  away  as  she  pronounced  the  last  agi- 
tated words,  and  was  hurrying  from  the  room.  So 
excited  was  she,  that  I  believe  she  would  have  been 
out  of  the  house  in  another  half-hour,  children, 
trunks,  and  all,  on  the  road  back  to  her  darling  hus- 
band. Her  hand  was  on  the  lock  of  the  door,  but 
Colonel  Harwood  called  her  back.  "  Adele,"  said 
be,  in  a  low,  strange,  disturbed  tone  of  voice,  "  do 
not  go.  Come  here — I  did  not  know  that  Charles, 
that  my  son — "  He  stopped  speaking.  Adele  was 
so  absorbed  in  her  indignation  that  she  scarcely  lis- 
tened or  comprehended,  but  I  seized  her  hand,  and 
yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  exclaimed, 
"  Go  back,  go  back — he  is  going  to  forgive  him." 
She  gazed  first  in  my  face,  then  in  the  colonel's, 
with  a  wild  look  of  amazement ;  then  forgetting  her 
anger  in  an  instant,  in  the  return  of  hope  for  Charles, 
she  darted  back,  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
covered  Colonel  Harwood's  hands  with  tears  and 
kisses.  I  was  not  mistaken.  In  the  bottom  of 
every  man's  heart  there  is,  there  must  be,  a  stream 
of  true  natural  feeling  ;  the  difficulty  is  to  penetrate 
deep  enough  to  find  it.  Often,  as  in  the  present 
case,  the  rock  must  be  stricken  ere  the  waters  will 
flow  ;  and,  certainly,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
stroke  had  been  no  light  one.  The  idea  of  his  son, 
suffering,  repentant,  but  still  loving  and  revering 
the  father  from  whose  displeasure  his  misfortunes 
proceeded,  had  unclosed  the  frates  of  the  old  man's 
heart.  It  had  taken  him  by  surprise.  All  this 
time  he  had  looked  upon  Charles  as  a  disobedient 
and  rebellious  child  ;  upon  himself  as  a  justly  severe 
and  injured  parent.  The  tables  were  turned,  and 
he  found  himself  the  hard-hearted  oppressor  of  one 
who  had  never  ceased  to  deplore  a  fault  for  which 
he  had  already  been  bitterly  punished.  A  thousand 
softening  recollections  had  been  called  up  by  Adele's 
vehement  words — in  short,  he  had  been  taken  by 
storm,  and  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
But  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  much  for  the 
young  wife  ;  she  fainted,  and  was  carried  to  her 
room,  but  not  before  she  had  mustered  self-com- 
mand enough  to  tell  me  to  write  to  Charles,  and  to 
give  me  his  address,  which,  somewhat  to  my  sur- 
prise, was  in  Exeter.  He  had  accompanied  her  to 
England,  and  was  holding  himself  in  readiness  for 
the  summons  which  he  could  not  help  hoping  to 
receive,  and  which,  I  write  it  with  joy,  he  received 
that  very  evening. 

He  arrived  by  daybreak  the  following  morning. 
His   ili.ther  received  h  m  alone,  and  what   passed 


between  them,  I  know  not ;  but  the  reconciliation 
was  evidently  complete.  The  young  man's  joy 
was  absolutely  rapturous — he  could  not  contain 
himself.  He  folded  his  sisters  in  the  closest  em 
brace,  kissed  his  aunt  Pegsy  a  dozen  times  in  a 
minute,  tossed  up  his  boy,  and  flew  at  his  baby,  till 
even  the  pale  Adele  lifted  herself  from  the  sofa 
where  she  lay,  exhausted  both  in  mind  and  body,  to 
implore  him  to  "  take  care  of  the  children."  And 
then,  sobered  in  a  moment,  he  stole  to  her  side,  and 
wound  his  arm  around  her,  looking  at  her  with  an 
expression  in  which  the  love  of  years  was  concen 
trated,  and  calling  her  "  his  own  sweet  wife,  to 
whom  he  owed  it  all."  I  was  surprised  to  see  how 
completely  all  Colonel  Harwood's  absurdities  van- 
ished beneath  the  refining  and  elevating  touch  of 
nature.  He  now  luas  what  he  had  before  professed 
himself,  a  father  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  the  deep  and  affectionate  respect  with  which 
Charles  evidently  regarded  him,  did  not  seem  mis- 
placed or  exaggerated.  When  we  separated  on 
that  happy  Christmas  night,  the  expressive  manner 
in  which  he  uttered  the  few  simple  words,  "  God 
bless  you,  my  son,"  went  to  the  hearts  of  all ;  and 
Charles  himself  involuntarily  dropped  on  his  knees, 
and  kissed  his  father's  hand,  while  his  eyes  over- 
flowed with  tears. 

I  felt  that  the  sincere  repentance,  and  open 
acknowledgment  of  error,  visible  in  my  nephew's 
whole  deportment,  effectually  connected  the  view 
of  the  case  which  Adele's  excited  feelings  and  pas- 
sionate love  for  her  husband  had  given,  and  made 
the  moral  of  the  story  as  true  as  the  end  of  it  was 
beautiful.  No  one  who  saw  or  heard  Charles  could 
forget  that  he  felt  that  he  had  offended  deeply,  and 
suffered  justly,  and  the  gratitude  with  which  he 
received  his  father's  forgiveness,  showed  clearly 
that  he  did  not  think  that  four  years  of  poverty  and 
unhappiness  had  been  too  hard  a  punishment  for  his 
disobedience.  What  a  joyful  fortnight  was  that 
which  followed  !  Even  Anna  warmed  into  amia- 
bility— and,  as  to  the  colonel,  I  actually  learned  to 
love  him,  and  to  consider  those  foibles,  which  I  had 
before  found  so  annoying,  as  the  most  innocent 
peculiarities  in  the  world. 

And  how  did  I  feel  as  I  drove  away  from  Dun- 
combe  Park,  when  my  visit  was  concluded,  and  1 
recalled  that  sentiment  which  I  had  inscribed  in  my 
journal,  namely,  that  I  never  liked  to  leave  a  house 
without  being  able  to  reflect  that  I  had  done  some 
good  in  iti  What  good  had  I  done  here?  Little 
enough — but  I  had  received  much.  The  reconcili- 
ation of  father  and  son  had  indeed  been  effected, 
but  not  by  any  of  my  judicious  contrivances  and 
ingenious  manoeuvres — it  had  been  the  straightfor- 
ward work  of  genuine  feeling,  without  any  con- 
trivance at  all.  And  though  I  cannot  but  feel  a 
little  humbled  when  I  recollect  my  anticipations  of 
success,  I  have  received  a  useful  lesson,  and  one 
which  in  nowise  diminishes  my  exceeding  happi- 
ness in  the  result.  Colonel  Harwood  and  I  parted 
excellent  friends,  and  I  am  engaged  to  spend 
another  month  with  them  in  the  autumn  of  next 
year,  to  celebrate  my  favorite  Janet's  seventeenth 
birthday.  To  this  visit  I  look  forward  with  great 
interest.  I  am  very  curious  to  see  how  those  vari- 
ous characters  will  assimilate,  after  the  tension  of 
feeling  consequent  upon  the  reconciliation  has  sub- 
sided sufficiently  to  allow  their  respective  peculiari- 
ties to  resume  their  usual  prominence.  I  want  to 
study  Anna,  who  is  still  a  mystery  to  me,  to  prose- 
cute my  intimacy  with  the  interesting  Adele,  to 
become   as   great  a  favorite   with  the   babv  as  I 
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already  am  with  little  Everard,  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  Charles  and  Janet,  who  both  love  me,  and 
towards  both  of  whom  I  feel  more  as  a  mother  than 
as  an  aunt,  and  to  do  my  best  to  regain  the  ground 
which  I  have  lost  in  mv  brother-in-law's  estimation 


I  must  close  my  description  or  my  first  visit  to 
Uuncombe  Park,  by  heartily  wishing  a  happy  new 
year  to  all  its  inmates — and  I  shall  be  at  least  as 
much  disappointed  as  grieved,  if  the  wish  does  not 
attain  fulfilment. 


ITALY. 

Italy  has  become  a  standing  subject  in  the  news- 
papers, and  the  interest  in  her  position  by  no  means 
diminishes.  Austria  seems  to  have  reoccupied 
Ferrara ;  an  act  of  hostility  for  which  the  pretext 
does  not  yet  appear. 

In  the  provinces  of  Naples  there  are  immense 
military  expeditions,  professedly  directed  to  quell 
banditti.  It  is  reported  that  the  excesses  of  the 
banditti  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  ;  but  it  is 
incredible  that  whole  armies  should  be  directed 
against  mere  thieves.  The  military  movement  is 
conjecturally  explained  by  two  suppositions — that 
the  pretended  robbers  are  really  rebels ;  or  that  the 
banditti  are  a  pretext  for  advancing  troops  to  the 
Roman  frontier  in  secret  concert  with  Austria. 
There  may  be  truth  in  both  suppositions.  In  the 
capital  of  Naples,  the  educated  classes  show  an 
unmistakable  disposition  to  sympathize  with  the 
cause  of  national  freedom. 

Meanwhile,  the  pontiff  is  strengthening  his  gov- 
ernment by  secularizing  many  of  the  officers  ;  he  is 
replacing  old  effete  intriguers  by  honest  and  vigor- 
ous men  ;  and  he  has  with  him  the  very  hearts  of 
the  people. 

We  observe  that  in  Switzerland,  as  it  is  stated, 
Lord  Palmerslon  has  sent  a  verbal  message  to  the 
president,  through  the  British  representative,  Mr. 
Peel,  promising  to  nispect  the  independence  of  the 
Swiss,  and  recognizing  their  right  to  modify  their 
federal  relations.  But  the  terms  are  equivocal,  and 
the  actual  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Peel  has  not  been 
published. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that,  a  fortiori.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  must  be  prepared  to  make  a  similar  decla- 
ration to  the  Italian  powers.  The  case  of  the  Italian 
states  is  very  different  from  that  of  Switzerland,  and 
much  more  deserving  of  such  support.  There  is  no 
question  of  violating  established  sovereign  rights — 
of  deposing  sovereign  authority:  no  one  state  pre- 
tends to  dictate  to  the  rest.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Italy  ])resents  an  example 
of  mere  revolt;  nothing  can  be  more  opposite.  It 
is  rather  that  she  bus  rci^ninrfl  her  ancient  strength, 
her  ancient  self-reliance,  and  knows  that  she  has 
done  so.  She,  onrr  the  mistress  of  tiic  world,  is 
about  to  put  in  her  claim  to  take  her  place  among 
the  nations,  it  will  probably  be  a  consequence  that 
she  will  shake  off  any  alien  rulers  who  may  refuse 
to  become  tfiorouLMily  Italian,  and  continue  to  en- 
force their  hold  on  Italian  territory  by  an  oppressive 
gras[) ;  but  that  is  luil  the  object  of  the  present 
movtMnent  in  Italy  :  the  object  is,  gradually  to  set 
free  the  intellert  and  independent  powers  of  the 
people,  atid  to  endow  them  with  institutions  such  as 
they  have  known  before — institutions  suiti^d  to  a 
great  people. 

A  suL'^estion  ofteti  made  has  been  revived  by  an 
intelligent  writer  in  tlic;  Tiiikx,  who  lives  at  Koine 
— that  the  British  goverrunenl  slK)nl(l  give  an  inval- 
uabh;  moral  sujiport  to  the  noblo  efforts  of  the 
Italian  patriots,  simply  by  sending  a  representative 
to  l{ome.  lOvi'ii  if  he  w(nit  without  a  formal  diplo- 
matic style  and  title,  but  were  de]iute(l  notoriously 
"for  a  purpose,"  this  writer,  "AngltHBom.inus," 


thinks  that  the  effect  would  be  attained. — Spectator, 
21  Au<r. 


Austria  has  strengthened  her  grasp  on  the  Ro- 
man territory  ;  instead  of  merely  throwing  a  garrison 
into  Ferrara — which  she  had  under  certain  treaty 
stipulations  a  right  to  do — she  has  taken  military 
possession  of  the  whole  city.  Although  on  a  gen- 
eral view  the  object  of  Austria  is  quite  plain,  her 
immediate  object  and  specific  pretext  do  not  yet  ap- 
pear. Some  impute  the  demonstration  to  the  dotage 
of  Metternich  ;  others  to  distraction  of  councils 
among  the  local  authorities  in  the  absence  of  suffi 
cient  instructions  from  Vienna.  The  advance  looks 
at  least  premature.  It  is  probable  that  Austria  may 
know  that  an  explosion  is  imminent  in  her  own  ter- 
ritory, and  that  the  demonstration  ostensibly  directed 
against  Rome  may  really  be  meant  to  overawe  Mi- 
lan. But  if  so,  there  is  the  indiscretion  as  well  as 
the  foresight  of  fear  in  the  sally.  Austria  has  yet 
no  sufficient  reason  to  allege  for  her  violation  of 
Italian  territory ;  for  her  allies  in  Rome  and  Bologt>a 
failed  to  get  up  a  pretext.  The  aggression  has 
only  served  to  call  out  remonstrances  from  Rome, 
the  most  multitudinous  offers  of  volunteer  service 
from  the  young  men  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  the 
sympathy  of  foreign  powers.  It  is  even  said  that 
French  and  English  fleets  have  been  ordered  to 
move  up  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  Events  have  hap- 
pened that  were  inore  improbable  and  more  untow- 
ard than  that  would  be. 

If  obscure  signs  in  the  London  press  may  be 
trusted,  our  government  is  on  the  right  course,  and 
England  will  not  fail  in  her  duty  to  Italy. 

A  well-written  letter  to  the  Times  calls  to  mind 
technical  difficulties  to  a  direct  diplomatic  inter- 
course between  the  courts  of  London  and  Rome. 
Up  to  this  hour,  says  "  Ignotus,"  the  legitimate 
title  of  the  British  sovereign  to  the  throne  is  un- 
recognized by  Rome  :  sentences  of  excommunication 
and  deposition  put  forth  by  the  predecessors  of  Pius 
the  Ninth  against  the  Queen  of  England  and  all  her 
adherents  are  unrevoked  ;  and  these  include  the 
bnll  "  in  ccena  Domini,"  renewing  every  year  anath- 
emas of  excommiinication  against  the  British  sov- 
ereign, clergy,  nobles,  and  ])eoi)le,  for  disobedience 
to  the  pontiff.  It  is  suggested  that  Pius  should  re- 
voke these  ob.Kolete  acts.  But,  however  nMsonable 
such  a  sti'p  would  h(\  there  are  obvious  difficulties. 
It  is  hardly  for  Pius  to  go  prying  into  the  misdeeds 
of  his  jiredeeessors,  which  have  not  been  formally 
and  specially  brought  before  him.  As  compared 
with  I'Jigland,  he  is  much  the  weaker  party  ;  and 
if  he  w«re  to  make  the  first  advance  pniprm  itiotn, 
and  to  taki!  nothing  by  his  nu)tion,  he  would  be  left 
most  awkwardly  in  the  lurch.  J']ngland  can  blotter 
afford  to  make  the  first  advance;  which  might  he 
done  <\\\'U('  easily  and  decorously.  A  confidential 
messenger  could  !•(•  sent  to  Rome,  with  the  powers 
but  not  the  formal  style  of  an  envoy,  to  negotiattt 
the  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations  ;  offering  an  aW 
liance,  if  the  ])ope  himself  would  remove  those  ob- 
stacles of  which  England  has  a  right  to  complain. 
Such  a  mission  would  answer  every  ])uri)ose  with- 
out in  any  way  committing  England. — Sprctalor 
as  Ayi,r. 
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FRANCE. 


The  French  ChaiAber  of  Peers  has  been  convoked 
by  King  Louis  Phihppe  to  try  a  peer  for  murder ; 
but  the  prisoner  has  escaped  from  gaol  and  judge, 
by  committing  suicide. 

Never  perhaps  did  any  atrocious  crime  excite 
more  indignation  than  the  butcher}-  of  the  Duchess 
de  Choiseul-Praslin.  From  the  first,  the  wishes  of 
the  pubHc  anticipated  the  issue  of  the  trial ;  and  the 
execution  of  the  suspected  husband  was  demanded 
with  such  bitterness  as  amounted  to  intimidation  of 
the  judges.  The  government  and  the  Court  of 
Peers  were  threatened  with  the  consequences  of 
acquitting  the  accused.  The  public  had  altogether 
prejudged  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  injured 
duchess  was  worshipped  as  a  faultless  woman.  The 
duke  would  be  called  a  demon,  but  that  it  suffices 
the  popular  wrath  to  remember  that  he  was  a  peer  ; 
his  guilt  was  settled  without  extenuation  of  any 
sort.  A  governess,  whom  he  is  suspected  to  have 
admired  too  ardently,  is  adjudged  to  have  been  an 
accomplice.  It  is  not,  indeed,  established  on  any 
known  evidence  that  the  duchess'  jealousy  of  this 
person  was  well  founded  ;  that  the  dependent  felt 
more  than  a  reasonable  attachment  to  her  pupils  and 
their  father ;  or  that  the  duke  may  not  have  had 
some  provocation  in  the  high-toned  upbraidings 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  received  from  his 
wife.  The  public  has  settled,  without  the  trial, 
that  she  was  spotless,  the  governess  sinful,  and  the 
duke  without  a  redeeming  motive.  His  escape, 
though  by  a  mortal  and  torturing  way,  is  the  signal 
for  a  shout  of  anger  so  bitter  that  it  takes  the  shape 
of  scornful  jests.  It  is  all  but  openly  asserted  that 
the  government,  by  leave  or  wish  of  the  king,  must 
have  permitted  the  police  to  supply  the  duke  with 
poison,  in  order  to  spare  shame  to  him  who  was 
their  companion,  and  to  save  the  institution  of  the 
peerage  from  the  disgrace  which  the  trial  would 
have  entailed  upon  it — such  a  trial  at  such  a  time  ! 
If  these  suspicions  are  correct,  the  indulgence 
extended  to  the  duke  is  not  more  revolting  to  the 
notions  of  morality  on  this  side  of  the  channel  than 
it  was  impolitic  on  the  French  side. 

The  manifest  and  general  sense  of  contempt  and 
hatred  for  those  high  in  station  or  office  has  been 
only  aggravated,  not  caused,  by  this  incident. 
Already  the  charges  of  official  corruption  had  pro- 
voked such  a  feeling  that  the  sight  of  a  minister  in 
the  streets  raises  a  shout  of  "  Au  voleur!*'  That 
this  feeling,  however,  has  now  been  worked  up  to 
a  most  dangerous  pitch,  is  a  fact  corroborated  by 
the  demeanor  of  the  royal  family  and  the  upper 
classes.  The  private  murder  is  regarded  as  a 
public  calamity,  which  must  have  ulterior  conse- 
quences. Poor  Queen  Amelie,  always  so  anxious 
for  her  husband,  has  fainted  several  times.  The 
duke  now  accused  of  wife-killing  was  a  friend  and 
frequent  companion  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours  ;  an 
awkward  intimacy,  and  one  which  would  make  the 
BQspected  connivance  at  suicide  only  the  more 
impolitic. 

But  the  French  government  seem  to  have  been 
exasperated  by  their  reverses  and  difficulties  to  a 
pitch  of  desperation  beyond  all  thought  for  policy. 
While  this  ferment  goes  on.  the  officials  wage  open 
war  with  the  press.  Seven  journals  have  been 
seized  ;  one  for  a  licentiousness  in  a  story — though 
the  license,  it  is  said,  was  not  greater  than  has  often 
passed  :  others  for  sneering  at  the  demoralization 
of  the  privileged  classes,  for  significant  but  general- 
vaag  exhortations  on  honesty,  or  for  copying  such 


!  remarks  from  other  journals  ;  and  some  for  antici- 
I  pating  the  stages  of  these  strange  proceedings  with 
',  too  much  probability.  A  more  uneasy  and  danger- 
1  ous  state  of  feeling  has  not  existed  in  France  since 
i  July,  1830.— Spectator,  28  August. 


ROYAL    ABDICATIONS. 

We  hear  on  all  sides  of  monarchs  disgusted  with 
the  exercise  of  sovereignty.  King  Leopold  of  Bel- 
gium, one  of  the  shrewdest  and  ablest  of  men,  who 
has  managed  his  most  uneasy  people  with  a  success 
that  few  could  have  rivalled,  is  said  to  be  at  last 
weary  of  their  exigencies.  He  has  just  given  them 
a  liberal  or  ultra-liberal  ministry,  but  seeming  to 
think  they  were  foolish  to  insist  upon  such  things. 
His  majesty  has  yielded  to  his  people's  wishes,  but 
not  without  a  feeling  of  impatience  and  disgust, 
natural  enough  to  sovereigns  put  oat  of  their  way. 

There  is  a  story  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  medi- 
tating an  abdication  of  his  rights  as  heir-apparent, 
and  for  the  most  singular  of  all  reasons  that  ever 
entered  into  the  head  of  prince — viz.,  to  spite  his 
wife,  and  prevent  her  ever  becoming  queen.  Tb« 
story  is  scarcely  credible,  though  the  mutual  piques 
of  the  spouses  is  but  too  true. 

Then  we  have  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  whom  re- 
port declares  to  be  sick  of  reigning,  and  only  anx- 
ious for  Italy,  and  the  dolcefar  nk-nte  of  private  life. 
When  he  sent  so  much  gold  to  purchase  funds  in 
France  and  England,  it  was  said  to  be  for  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  having  the  exchanges  and  the 
credit  of  the  two  countries  in  his  imperial  power. 
It  is  now  said  that  all  this  gold  is  merely  to  avoid 
the  old  mistake  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  left  him- 
self at  St.  Just  at  the  mercy  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, and  was  left  penniless  and  provisionless  by 
him. 

As  the  czar  sighs  for  the  south,  Isabella  of  Spain 
sighs  for  the  north.  She  is  weary  of  that  contin- 
ual intermeddling  of  public  interest  with  her  private 
happiness.  The  genius  of  politics,  Louis  Philippe, 
began  by  sacrificing  her  to  a  Cretin  husband,  and 
the  same  genius  now  excites  this  same  husband  to 
render  his  wife  as  uncomfortable  as  possible  ;  so 
that  the  girl-queen  is  driven  to  say — "Take  my 
throne  if  you  desire  it,  but  leave  me  at  peace." 

The  pope  is  at  times  in  similar  doubts  as  to  the 
happiness  of  wearing  a  crown.  His,  to  be  sure,  is 
a  triple  one,  and  proportionately  heavy.  Poor  Pius  ! 
his  delight  is  in  being  liberal  and  doing  good.  But 
this  amiable  taste  has  thrown  him  into  a  sea  of 
troubles.  He  has  Austria,  France,  and  his  own 
cardinals  plotting  against  him — his  people  impatient 
and  hard  to  satisfy.  The  good  father  is  frequently 
perplexed  between  them,  and  his  instant  thought  at 
such  moments  is  resignation. 

Examples  of  such  a  feeling  and  such  a  purpose, 
were  rare  in  the  olden  time,  and  betokened  a  very 
philosophic  or  pious  spirit — a  desire  similar  to  the 
prevalent  one  of  quitting  the  world  for  a  cloister. 
But  now  it  is  not  love  of  asceticism,  or  a  wish  to 
exchange  the  excitement  of  courts  for  the  excite- 
ment of  ultra-devotion.  It  is  simply  that  the  com- 
parison between  public  and  private  life  becomes 
yearly  and  daily  more  and  more  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter. More  people  forswear  ambition  than  used  to 
do  so  ;  and  the  freer  the  country,  the  more  general 
is  this  disgust.  In  America  a  man  of  refined  intel- 
lect or  mind  would  scorn  to  enter  upon  public  life. 
In  England  we  have  not  gone  so  far.  In  despotic 
countries  the  great  public   personage  is  the  sever- 
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eign.     And  we  see  instances  multiplied  of  the  wish 
to  escape  from  it. 

Private  lite  is  certainly  becoming  too  comfortable 
— too  secure — too  much  unmixed  with  doubt  and 
care  ;  whilst  the  means  of  amusement,  of  exerting 
the  mind,  and  even  illustrating  one's  name,  inde- 
pendent of  public  life,  have  increased  in  a  degree 
unknown  and  inconceivable  to  those  who  lived  two 
centuries  back.  And  we  are  coming  to  the  day  when 
thrones  will  want  occupants — when  ministerial  port- 
folios will  go  a  begging — when  our  chief  anxiety 
about  a  king  will  be  how  to  catch  one — when  people 
will  run  away  from  cabinet  office  as  if  it  were  a 
conscription,  and  eschew  parliament  as  if  it  were 
the  plague.  We  are  certainly  not  so  far  gone  as  the 
Americans.  But  there  were  strange  symptoms  on 
our  hustings,  as  there  are  singular  ones  in  the  courts 
of  Europe. — Examiner,  28  Aug. 


THE  QUEEN  S  VOYAGE  AND  CHILDREN. 

Never  certainly  were  the  habitual  life  and  dis- 
position of  a  sovereign  exhibited  to  a  nation  in  more 
favorable  guise  than  those  of  Queen  Victoria  during 
her  sea-voyages.  The  history  of  the  cruise  to 
Scotland,  in  our  present  number,  is  like  those  which 
have  preceded  it.  It  displays  the  chief  traveller  in 
the  most  engajring  light.  We  see  her,  the  ruler  of 
a  maritime  people,  recurring  for  her  holyday  pleas- 
ures to  the  enjoyment  of  the  sea  ;  riding  the  waves 
with  a  fearless  familiarity  that  yet  has  in  it  nothing 
unfeminine.  The  sovereign  is  pleased  to  gratify 
her  people  by  going  among  them  and  reciprocating 
courtesies.  Less  reserved  than  some  of  her  prede- 
cessors. Queen  Victoria,  surrounded  by  her  family, 
still  seems  attended  by  a  thoroughly  English  spirit 
of  domesticity  :  the  manner  in  which  the  children 
accompany  their  parents,  share  the  walks  of  their 
father  on  shore,  and  enter  into  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  voyage,  is  simj)!y  a  model  of  the  national  man- 
ners according  to  their  best  type.  And  while  her 
husband  and  the  children  are  "stretching  their  legs" 
on  shore,  the  accomplished  lady  is  seen  with  her 
pencil  exercising  her  talents  by  sketching  the 
scenery  around. 

These  sea-voyages  and  progresses  have  their 
practical  uses.  They  make  tlie  sovereign  and  coun- 
try mutually  acquainted.  While  they  familiarize 
the  sovereign  with  the  aspect  of  naval  life,  they  set 
to  the  people  a  good  example  of  trust  in  the  native 
element.  Whereas  too  many  crowned  personages, 
forgetting  alike  the  responsibilities  of  royalty  and 
of  paternity,  have  wasted  their  time  and  health  in 
forbidden  pleasures,  the  Queen  of  England,  mother 
of  a  line  of  kintrs,  seeks  her  pleasures  from  the  gra- 
cious hand  of  Nature  ;  borrowing  renewed  vigor  for 
the  imperial  life-blood  of  her  r.ace  from  the  elements 
in  which  they  are  to  maintain  the  glory  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  the  same  willi  the  children,  now  of  an  age 
to  share  their  parents'  healthful  excursions.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  for  the  first  time  joined  the  tour 
to  the  lands  whence  lie  derives  two  of  his  titles,  as 
Duke  of  Uolhsay  and  IJaron  of  Renfrew.  It  is 
liundreds  of  year.s  since  Scotland  saw  an  infant 
Duke  of  Rolhsay  ;  such  a  phenomenon  is  ])erhaps 
totally  uniirecedented  in  some  of  thii  wildiT  regions 
▼isited.  The  young  prince  and  Ids  sister  tlie 
princ(!ss  royal  are  made  to  learn  the  enjoyments  of 
natural  h(!auty  ;  xurh  etijoyments  forming  a  most 
valuable  part  of  moral  education.  Thi^  excellent 
trainin;r.  berruii  by  that  estiiiiaiile  woman  tii(>  Duch- 
ess (jf  Kent,  is  worthily  contiinied  by  her  daughter 
iii  the  third  generation. — Spixtalor,  21  vIm;,'. 


Queen  Victoria  has  set  herself  down  in  hei 
Highland  lodging  at  Ardverikie,  among  the  Mac- 
phersons.  She  was  welcomed  by  Cluny  Macpher- 
son  and  his  kilted  clansmen,  a  host  of  mountaineers, 
and  a  Scotch  mist.  The  district  is  not  only  remote, 
but  wild  :  the  very  house  she  lives  in,  compared 
even  to  her  abode  at  Blair  Atholl,  seems  to  be 
simple  to  the  degree  of  almost  Spartan  bareness. 
It  is  as  if  she  had  sought  the  wildest  and  remotest 
spot,  in  order  to  get,  not  only  the  most  robust  deer- 
stalking for  the  prince,  but  for  her  majesty  absolute 
seclusion,  beyond  the  reach  of  tourists  and  "  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  press."  No  hope  of  it: 
the  newspaper  reporters  are  there,  describing  might 
and  main  ;  and  Ardverikie  will  probably  become  a 
cockney  jaunt. 

But  civilization  was  already  struggling  with  the 
wildness,  vigorously  as  that  survives.  The  abo- 
rigines, it  appears,  have  not  yet  coined  a  name  for 
"queen,"  whom  they  can  only  designate  by  the 
inappropriate  periphrasis  of  "  the  king's  wife." 
How  can  they  compass  the  designation  of  the  prince 
consort?  must  they  call  him  "  the  king's  wife's 
husband?" — But  they  are  awakening  to  modern 
sentiments.  Although  the  district  is  one  in  which 
stronger  traces  of  Jacobite  loyalty  remain  than  any- 
where perhaps  in  the  uplands  of  Scotland,  the 
mountain  rigor  unbends  to  the  youthful  sovereign  ; 
and  the  Highlanders  think  it  necessary  to  signify 
that  they  waive  obtruding  the  exclusive  claims  of 
the  pretender  :  they  notify  this  in  an  inscription  of 
"  Two  in  one" — signifying  that  in  Queen  Victoria's 
person  they  obligingly  recognize  the  house  of  Stuart 
as  well  as  that  of  Brunswick,  Another  sign  of  the 
I  times  was  a  copious  admixture,  among  claymores 
I  and  shields,  of  cotton  umbrellas.  In  London  the 
fashion  of  carrying  the  umbrella  has  visibly  de- 
clined :  the  effeminate  convenience  has  passed  to 
the  hardy  Lochabcr  men.  It  will  next  come  to  the 
navy,  and  no  sailor  will  go  aloft  in  a  shower  without 
his  "  four-and-sixpenny  cotton." — Sped.,  28  Aug. 

From  the  h'peclator,  2S  Aug. 
THE    DISEASE    OF    FRANCE    AND    ITS    SPECIFIC. 

The  morbid  state  of  France  is  too  apparent  and 
too  serious  not  to  indicate  an  approaching  crisis  ; 
and  the  root  of  the  disease  is  to  us  scarcely  less  ap- 
parent, in  the  want  of  a  truly  national  policy — a 
vocation  for  the  people — something  worthy  to  con- 
centrate their  desires,  their  convictions,  and  their 
energies.  It  is  Jrue  that  in  England,  by  a  dull  kind 
of  coxcombry,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  are  out- 
growing, we  are  prone  to  regard  as  disease  all  tiiat 
is  not  natural  to  our  own  state  when  healthy,  and 
that  we  have  a  silly  habit  of  using  the  word 
"French"  as  an  epithet  indicating  certain  kiiuls  of 
vicious  frivolities  ;  as  though  there  were  but  one 
standard  of  manners,  and  we  had  monopolized  social 
perfection.  But  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  in 
France  are  not  confine<l  to  the  ordinary  national 
characteristics  which  we  so  readily  ."^et  down  as 
"  inorlud  ;"  the  swee[)ing  extent  of  oflicial  corrup- 
tion, the  alienation  of  the  royal  family  from  tiie  af- 
fections of  llui  peopli",  tht!  criminal  tendencies  amontj 
the  high-born  and  wealthy,  of  which  the  world  has 
just  had  so  flagrant  an  exami)le,  are  evidences  of 
the  social  disorder.  Still  more  unmistakable  proof 
is  the  manner  in  which  tin;  people  treat  those  overt 
acta.  Princes  are  assailed  with  scandalous  reports 
which  th(!  whole  i)eople  circulate  with  a  relish  ;  the 
rev(!rses  and  di.sapixuntments  of  royal  persons  are 
noted  with  (ilee  ;  to  b(!  a  minister  is  to  be  hailed  in 
the  streets  with  cries  of  "  Stop  thiel" !"  a  murder 
committed  by  a  peer  is  denounced  as  no  more  than 
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the  turpitude  generally  characteristic  of  his  class. ' 
And  if  there  were  a  doubt  as  to  the  orravity  of  these  i 
popular  manifestations,  it  is  removed  by  the  bearin":  \ 
of  the  government ;  the  "laws  of  September,"  aj 
glaring  infraction  of  the  compact  of  July,  are  en- ; 
forced  with  the  lavish  frequency  of  reckless  desper-j 
ation.  If  the  people  have  lost  confidence  in  the ! 
institutions  under  which  they  live,  the  administra-j 
tors  of  those  institutions  have  lost  confidence  in  thej 
public  opinion  by  which  they  exist.  It  is  well  said  I 
by  the  Morning  Chronicle,  that  the  cement  of  the 
social  fabric  is  gone. 

We  believe  that  the  primary  cause  of  this  disor- ' 
der  in  society  has  been  for  some  time  at  work,  and 
that  it  is  the  absence  of  any  settled  purpose  for  the  j 
national  activity.  Nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
demand  a  purpose  to  keep  them  in  a  safe  and  healthy 
state  of  moral  activity.  The  man  who  lives  with- 
out an  object  for  the  exercise  of  his  tastes,  energy, ' 
and  ambition,  is  not  only  useless,  but  is  ever  open! 
to  temptation,  and  is  almost  certain  to  take  to  mis-' 
chief  for  "  something  to  do."  With  nations,  the  ' 
temptations  are  still  more  manifold  and  vast ;  the ' 
energies  that  must  be  turned  to  some  action,  to  mis- 1 
chief  in  default  of  anything  else,  are  proportionately  ' 
gigantic — the  need  for  action  commensurate.  Ac- 1 
cordingly,  all  nations,  so  long  as  they  were  great, ' 
have  had  some  determined  work  chalked  out  for 
them.  To  Greece  fell  the  task  of  developing  intel-i 
lectual  civilization  in  the  early  days  of  history  ;  self- I 
development,  philosophy,  and  art,  were  national ' 
objects,  the  more  vast  and  glorious  for  the  rudeness  ■ 
and  imperfection  of  the  means  at  hand.  Rome  set ; 
herself  the  task  of  conquering  the  world,  and  began 
to  decay  when  her  work  was  done.  From  mythic  : 
ages,  India  and  Egypt  have  handed  down  to  us  im-  ! 
mense  monuments,  the  product  of  some  vocation,  < 
which,  dark  and  rude  though  it  may  have  been, ' 
must  have  been  national  in  its  scope  and  influence.  | 
The  propagation  of  creeds  and  conquest  of  territory  ; 
have  been  common  objects  which  liave  excited  the  '• 
nations.  Christian  and  Mussulman  ;  have  exalted 
great  powers  like  that  of  Christian  Rome  in  Europe, 
of  Islam  in  Turkey,  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  of  the! 
Normans  in  England,  of  the  Spanish  and  English ' 
races  in  America.  Even  under  the  corrupt  monar- 1 
chv  of  France,  a  national  worship  of  "  la  gloire"  ' 
maintained  a  certain  unity  of  action,  which  enabled  [ 
the  dominant  classes  to  continue  that  incredible  op-: 
pression  of  the  bond  classes  until  the  day  of  its  ceas-  ] 
ing  was  regarded  as  the  thingr  incredible,  and  the  ] 
master  sneered  at  the  threat  that  his  extravajant  [ 
re^nement  of  tyranny  would  make  the  slave  rise. ' 
When  the  fact  did  come,  he  would  not  have  be-  '■ 
lieved  his  senses  under  evidence  less  than  that  of  j 
the  horrible  revolution. 

But  the  monarch  is  no  longer  the  state  ;  and  cir-  i 
cumstances  have  combined  to  debar  France  from  | 
havinii  any  recognized  national  purpose.  The  pres- ' 
ent  monarch,  appointed  as  the  representative  of  a 
national  policy,  as  the  deputy  of  a  distinct  popular  | 
opinion,  has  forgotten  the  duty  which  he  undertook' 
in  the  presence  of  the  people,  to  maintain  that  policy  | 
and  opinion,  and  has  at  last  compelled  his  most  sin-  • 
cere  admirers  to  confess  that  the  business  of  his  old , 
age  has  shrunk  to  purely  family  objects  and  interests.  , 
Nodding  with  the  drowsiness  of  the  tomb,  the  old 
man  thinks  now  of  nothing  but  keeping  quiet  in  his  I 
palace  and  settling  his  sons. 

As  to  the  minister,  the  progress  of  time,  the  very' 
success  of  his  own  policy,  has  developed  a  serious) 


defect  in  the  political  theory  of  the  philosophical 
historian  who  rules  France.  His  main  object  is  to 
preserve  ;  to  improve  if  forced,  but  less  as  a  means 
of  preserving  institutions  than  as  a  means  of  con- 
tenting the  restless.  What  the  king  desires  for 
family  purposes,  is  the  same  thing  as  the  principle 
of  M.  Guizot's  administration — quiet,  mere  passive 
quiet.  The  last  session  was  a  triumph  of  his  policy  ; 
nothing  was  done — all  was  neutralized,  hushed, 
postponed,  shelved,  set  at  rest.  Algeria  is  a  mere 
vent  for  the  vulgar  restlessness  ;  too  paltry  for  a 
truly  national  object,  it  makes  a  place  for  one  of  the 
king's  sons,  a  subject  for  the  annual  speech,  patron- 
age for  the  ministers,  and  a  road  for  those  loose  fish 
who  like  to  "  go  to  the  devil"  their  own  way.  and 
who  would  make  a  noise  if  prevented.  M.  Guizot 
hates  a  noise.  His  policy  seemed  excellent,  and  so 
far  was  excellent,  %vhile  war  was  the  shape  of  dan- 
ger which  most  threatened  France  and  Europe. 
The  war  that  was  threatened  in  1840  was  a  contest 
between  the  powers  which  must  lead  Europe  in  all 
peaceful  advancement,  and  would  have  been  nothing 
but  calamitous.  The  danger  to  France  now  is  the 
internal  corruption  incident  to  political  inertia. 
France  has  no  vocation  ;  her  king  is  thinking  only 
of  family  interests  ;  her  minister  wants  only  quiet ; 
her  statesmen  are  bribed  and  corrupted  ;  great  in- 
terests are  compromised  to  purchase  silence  ;  paltry 
interests  and  corrupt  intrigues  supersede  political 
activity  ;  her  writers  cannot  speak,  for  they  ars 
silenced  by  "  the  laws  of  September."  The  phi- 
losophical historian  understands  the  people  among 
whom  he  was  born  less  than  the  mongrel  adven- 
turer from  Corsica  ;  when  Napoleon  planted  the 
standard  of  France  on  the  Po,  on  the  Rhine,  amid 
the  snows  of  the  Alps  or  of  Moscow,  and  told  his 
people  to  march,  he  proved  himself  more  of  a 
Frenchman  than  M.  Guizot.  He  too  might  say 
"  L'etat,  c'est  moi" — until  in  personal  objects  he 
forgot  the  national  objects,  and  left  the  nation  with- 
out a  purpose  that  engaged  its  own  affections.  M. 
Guizot's  very  aim  is  to  keep  the  country  without  an 
active  purpose.  And  he  has  been  so  far  helped  by 
circumstances — by  the  inferiority  of  his  opponents, 
the  levity  and  triviality  which  prevail  among  the 
statesmen  of  the  day — that  public  opinion  itself  is 
effectually  unsettled  and  distracted.  It  is  not  that 
the  favorite  purpose  of  France  is  thwarted  by  her 
rulers  ;  she  has  no  great  and  determined  purpose. 
Hence  political  scepticism,  oiEcial  corruption,  and 
popular  revolution — for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Nor  is  it  that  there  is  no  great  work  in  Europe 
worthy  of  the  enlightened  active  intellect  of  France 
and  her  vigorous  energies.  To  mention  one  alone, 
there  is  the  emancipation  of  Italy.  Were  a  Napo- 
leon to  arise — still  better,  were  a  statesman  ani- 
mated by  the  love  of  his  race,  instead  of  mere  mili- 
tary ambition,  to  declare  that  France  would  once 
more  gather  her  faculties  and  strength  to  assert  and 
vindicate  the  opinions  of  Western  Europe  bevond 
the  Alps — were  France  to  help  in  establishing  once 
more  a  "  regno  d'ltalia,"  but  not  as  a  French  prov- 
ince, to  guarantee  the  monarch  of  Rome  not  in  the 
person  of  its  emperor's  son.  but  in  that  of  the  great 
man  who  is  so  popular  with  the  people  of  France, 
to  give  support  wherever  the  Italians  claim  it,  in  a 
spirit  worthy  of  the  .Tuly  of  1S30,  for  Italian  objects 
— France  would  again  recover  her  healthy  activitv, 
her  generous  loyalty.  Corruption  would  once  more 
be  left  to  the  base  alone  ;  and  revolution  would  be 
forgotten. 
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A  Chance  that  does  not  Occur  Every  Day. 
— In  the  event  of  Holland,  or  Belgium,  or  Russia 
sending  over  to  England  for  a  king,  the  question 
is,  whom  can  we  send  ?  There  is  old  King  Cole, 
but  he  is  a  merry  old  soul,  and  would  almost  die  of 
ennui  in  such  low  countries.  His  pipers  would 
have  nothing  to  pipe  but  their  eyes,  and  his  fiddlers 
would  find  it  rather  hard  work  playing  with  the  fear 
of  the  bowstring  before  them.  There  is  also  King 
Death.  We  could  well  spare  him  ;  but  we  imagine 
he  is  too  busy  on  the  railways,  to  seek  for  any  other 
line  just  at  present  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar 
talents.  What  other  kings  are  there? — not  one, 
excepting  the  Railway  King,  and  he  is  wanted  to 
open  the  railway  parliament  next  year.  We  are 
afraid  the  only  representatives  left  for  the  kingless 
countries  above  mentioned,  will  be  tlie  kings  of  the 
drama.  There  is  Diddear,  who  has  long  played 
the  Khig  in  Hamlet,  and  he  is  very  perfect  in  the 
words  ;  and  there  is  George  Bennett,  also,  who  has 
never  played  Duncan  without  getting  three  rounds 
of  applause  ;  and  there  is  Charles  Kean,  whose 
Eichard  would  do  admirably  for  Russia,  where  his 
great  point  of  "  Off  with  his  head,"  would  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  his  great  natural  ability  for  the  part 
of  emperor. 

These  new  kings  could  be  imported  at  a  very 
trifling  cost,  for  they  have  each  got  a  good  slock  of 
royal  robes,  with  ermine  collars,  which  would  only 
require  looking  up  a  bit,  just  to  clear  them  of  the 
moths,  and  they  would  be  ready  to  start  to-morrow. 
They  could  find  their  own  crowns  also,  and  would 
have  the  advantage  over  a  Coburg,  of  knowing  how 
lo  start,  and  frown,  and  command,  and  "blessing 
the  people,"  exactly  like  a  real  sovereign.  We 
really  do  not  see  where  better  kings  can  be  got  for 
the  money,  and  we  do  not  think  that  England 
would  cry  her  eyes  out  at  parting  with  any  one  of 
them. 

Supposing  these  talented  gentlemen,  however. 


do  not  accept  the  above  engagements,  there  are  the 
three  ex-kings  of  Somerset  House,  who  might  find 
the  offer  a  tempting  one  for  carrying  out  in  foreign 
countries  the  beautiful  supremacy  of  the  Poor  Law, 
which  they  failed  to  establish  in  England.  Siberia 
is  just  the  sphere  for  royalty  so  cold-bloodecl  as 
theirs. 


Dreadful  Scarcity  of  Kings. — Kings  are  as 
little  given  to  resignation  generally,  as  a  whig 
minister  ;  but  somehow,  the  fancy  is  seizuig,  at  the 
present  moment,  all  the  monarchs  to  resign.  In 
addition  to  the  list  we  gave  last  week,  there  is  now 
the  King  of  Holland,  who  is  dying  to  be  a  plain 
Mr.,  and  we  expect  hourly  to  receive  the  news  of 
the  resignation  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  If  this 
rage  for  private  life  continues,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  start  a  society,  to  provide  monarchs  with  substi- 
tutes. The  throne  will  be  as  much  dreaded  as  the 
conscription,  and  we  shall  not  be  astonished  to  see 
a  crown  dangling  out  of  the  window  of  a  palace 
with  the  following  inscription  :^— "  Ici  on  demands 
unrempla^-ant.'"  We  wonder  what  the  particular 
blight  is  this  year,  that  there  threatens  to  be  such  a 
scarcity  of  kings.  However,  we  are  happy  to 
state  that  there  is  very  little  fear  of  the  crop  in 
England  failing.  Our  royal  "  Champions"  are  in 
the  very  finest  condition,  and  the  nursery  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  is  planted  full  of  them. 


A  Prolific  Contributor. — What  would  the 
newspapers  do  if  Rumor  was  to  strike,  and  declare 
she  would  not  write  another  line  ?  Take  away 
Rumor,  and  scarcely  a  newspaper  would  live.  The 
fashionable  papers,  especially,  would  be  left  with- 
out a  paragraph.  What  would  become,  too,  of 
"Our  London  Correspondent?"  He  would  not 
have  a  thing  to  write  about.  As  it  is,  with  Rumor 
to  back  him,  he  writes  as  with  a  hundred  pens. 
By-the-bye,  if  Rumor  was  paid  for  everything  that 
appeared  in  her  name,  what  a  deal  of  money  she 
would  make  at  penny-a-lining  ! 
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From  Fraser's  Magazine. 

^ALTKR    SCOTT HAS  HISTORY  GAINED  BY  HIS 

WRITINGS? 

We  have  been  informed  by  our  elders,  that  the 
present  ireneration,  brousrht  up  under  the  shadow 
uf  a  Bulsver  and  a  Disra'Hi,  a  Mr.  James,  and  a 
Mrs.  TroUope,  is  quite  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  particular  kind  of  success  which  the  early  novels 
of  Scott  obtained.  Every  one  of  us  has,  probably, 
a  disiinct  idea  of  what  a  novel  is; — a  book,  which 
in  the  emhryotic  state  of  preliminary  puff  and  ad- 
vertisement is  of  neither  frood  nor  evil  name,  but 
which  must  be  finally  brought  up  for  sentence  be- 
fore every  man  wiio  belongs  to  a  book-club,  or  sub- 
scribes to  a  circulaiinsr  library.  But  thirty  years 
ago,  neither  had  the  machinery  which  diffuses  Mr. 
Colburn's  publications  over  the  face  of  the  country 
come  into  existence,  nor  was  this  prima  fade  char- 
acter of  theirs,  or  rather  this  absence  of  character, 
at  all  acknowledged.  Tn  fact,  every  novel  came 
into  the  world  with  a  brand  upon  it.  The  trail  of 
the  •' Minena  Press"  was  over  all.  In  writings 
intended  more  especially  for  tha  lower  and  middle 
classes,  the  good  o!J  cottage  tracts,  which  used  to 
enforce  order  and  morality  with  edifying  stories  of 
rustic  worthies  and  their  miraculous  success  in  life, 
we  remember  to  have  seen  tlie  respectable  and  dec- 
orous effusions  of  Mrs.  Barbara  Redgauntlet,  and 
such  small  deer,  denounced  in  language  which  one 
would,  now-a-days,  think  strong  if  applied  to  Paul 
de  Kock  or  Pigault  le  Brun  ;  while  essayists,  the 
forcible-feebles  of  higher  pretension,  over  whose 
dreary  pages  many  of  ftnr  readers  have  doubtless 
yawned  in  the  countless  editions  and  imitations 
of  the  Elegant  Kitracts,  sneered  magnificently  at 
fiction,  as  unworthy  to  occupy  the  time  wliich  a 
man  of  intellect  must  spend  in  reading,  much  more 
in  writing  it.  A  few  might  still  cling  to  a  belief 
in  Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  the  world  did  actually 
make  clear  exceptions  in  favor  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
and  Mackenzie  ;  but,  in  glancing  at  the  contempo- 
rary criticisms  on  these  last  writers,  one  can  hardly 
help  being  amused  by  the  evident  anxiety  shown  to 
separate  them  from  the  class  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  the  undaunted  chivalry  with  which  the 
critic  insisted  on  saving  his  author's  fair  fame,  at 
the  expanse  of  a  total  abandonment  for  the  nonce 
of  t!ie  common  meaning  of  the  most  common  words. 
In  short,  to  the  largest  part  of  the  readmg  public, 
including,  perhaps,  the  worthiest  portion  of  it,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  novel,  like  the  pole-cat, 
w  IS  known  only  by  name  and  a  reputation  for  bad 
odor. 

This  state  of  things  was  completely  changed  in  less 
than  two  years  by  the  irresistible  popularity  of  Scott. 
Alike  inteUigible  to  all,  and  appreciable  by  all.  he  be- 
came at  once  as  much  the  darling  of  the  milliner's 
apprentice  as  of  the  bas  bku  ;  and  the  overflowing 
stream  of  refreshment  found  a  thousand  channels, 
conducting  it  to  regions  where  nothing  so  exhilar- 
ating, so  fertilizing,  had  been  known  or  felt  before. 
But  men's  prepossessions,  though  easily  enough 
overruled  by  a  sense  of  new  gratification,  do  yet, 
in  some  degree,  demand  to  be  explained  and  ac- 
counted for.     There  were  not  wanting  persons — 
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I  among  them  men  of  the  most  various  bents,  dandy 
'  lilfirotairs  like  Rose  ;  cool,  clear-sighted  analysts 
i  like  Jeffrey — who  set  themselves  energetically  to 
;  speculate  on  the  strange  vicissitude  in  taste  through 
,  which  that  department  of  literature,  which  was  of 
■  late  shunned  by  all,  had  now  become  the  reson  and 
^  delight  both  of  the  undiscerning  public  and  of  their 
;  critical  selves.     We  must  remember  that  but  slen- 
der count  was  taken  of  Scott's  peculiar  merits — 
I  that  few  would  admit  his  strength  to  lie  in  the  liber- 
;  ality  with  which  he  had  drawn  on  the  common  and 
:  patent  stock  of  every-day  life.     No  break  in  the 
continuity  of  fiction  was  discerned  ;  the  novel  was 
the  novel  still ;  and  accordingly  the  change  from 
.  disgust  to  admiration  looked  very  much  like  an  im- 
peachment of  former  tastes  and  preferences. 
I      The  device  lighted  upon  to  reconcile  the  contra- 
diction was  characteristic  of  the  day — characteristic 
of  that  school  of  criticism,  which,  professing  the 
keenest  relish  for  the  new-born  literature  it  had  un- 
dertaken to  review,  persisted  meanwhile  in  the  con- 
.  stant  endeavor  to  exphiin  its  excellence  by  a  refer- 
.  ence  to  recognized  standards,  geiurcUy  but  slightly 
applicable — -frequently  governed   by  conditions  of 
',  thought  and  feeling  entirely  different.     The  process 
',  seems  to  have  been  something  like  this.     There  is 
apparent  on  the  face  of  the  W'avcrhy  Xovels  a  cer- 
tain connection  with  and  dependence  on  history : 
that  is,  in  many  instances  the  characters  introduced 
are  the  representatives  of  men  w-ho  in  their  day  ex- 
isted— of  what  are  called  historical   personages ; 
and  the  dramatic  action  and  business  of  the  plot  fre- 
quently profess  to  proceed  in  periods,  whose  chron- 
,  icles   it   is  the   province    of  history  to   examine, 
explain,  and  develop.     This  gave  rise  to  the  pre- 
sumption, that  it  was  the  deliberate  design  of  Scott 
to  create  a  literature  wliich  should  be  strictly  ancil- 
lary to  history,  and,  though  filling  a  subordinate 
office,  should  promote  the  same  philosophy  and  con- 
tribute to  the  same  ends.     Accordingly,  the  term 
,  '•  Historical  Novels'"  was  invented — an  appellation 
which  Scott  himself,  who  certainly  was  not  ign->- 
rant  of  the  real  character  of  history,  never,  (such  is 
our   impression,)   in   one  instance,   countenanced. 
Now,  history  was  a  good  thing  ;  for  had  it  not  been 
so  said  by  thera  of  old  '  and  a  Waverley  Xovel  v/as 
a  good  thing,  in  virtue  of  one  of  those  facts  on 
which  it  was  impossible  to  reason.     It  followed, 
therefore,  that  Scott's  merits  were  exactly  meas- 
ured by  the  degree  in  which  the  inherent  value  of 
history  overbalanced  the  intrinsic  worthlessness  of 
novel.     We  are  here  inventing  no  imaginary  para- 
dox.    In  proof  of  what  we  have  stated,  we'  might 
;  refer  our  readers  to  the  Critical,  Monthly,  and  Quor- 
.  tcrly  Reviews — in  short,  to  almost  all  the  consfitu- 
I  ents  of  contemporary  criticism.     There  is  now  open 
;  before  us  an  article  in  the  Quarterly,  the  writer  of 
which — supposed  to  have  been  Lord  Dudley — cites 
in  proof  of  this  identical  position,  not  without  much 
j  jubilant  exultation,  an  edition  of  Philippe  de  Com- 
,  ines  which  appeared  soon  after  the  publication  of 
!  Quentin  Durward. 

I  We  believe  it  may  be  shown  to  demonstration, 
j  that  in  these  views,  frequently  urged  on  a  public 
I  completely  enslaved  to  the  periodical  critics,  orijin- 
I  ated  this  belief  in  Scott's  services  to  Itistory.     We 
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need  scarcely  add,  that  the  same  theory,  advanced  i 
by  abler,  or  at  least  more  unprejudiced,  men,  and  ] 
supported  by  better  arguments,  has,  in  our  own  ! 
day,  obtained  so  widely  as  to  have  almost  passed 
into  a  literary  canon.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  lead- 
ing tenet  of  Macaulay,  who,  in  several  passages,  has 
contrasted  the  meagreness  of  history,  as  long  as  it 
was  entombed  in  chronicles,  with  its  vivacious  ener- 
gy after  Scott  had  breathed  into  the  dead  bones  the 
breath  of  life.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to 
remark,  that  this  question  of  Scott's  furtherance  of 
history  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  his  influence  on 
it.  Tlie  first  we  are  heretical  enough  to  doubt,  but 
we  think  that  no  one  can  reasonably  hesitate  as  to 
tlie  last.  For  good  or  for  evil,  it  was  an  important 
day  for  history  when  Walter  Scott  first  decided  on 
translating  from  the  German,  Gotz  icith  the  Iron 
H-.md,  the  prolific  origin  of  a  world-famous  progeny. 
It  is  true  that,  properly  speaking,  there  is  not  at 
present  in  England  anything  like  systematic  history 
written  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  ground,  which  in  an 
age  more  earnest  and  less  accustomed  to  loose  habits 
of  thinking  would  be  filled  by  the  historian,  is  now 
occupied  by  a  swarm  of  essayists,  article-writers, 
and  indite rs  of  historic  fancies — which  last  term 
shall  at  present  only  tempt  us  to  remark,  that  it  in- 
dicates great  confusion  of  idea  in  the  era  which 
countenances  its  adoption.  The  whole  of  this  scat- 
tered literature  presents,  more  or  less,  the  charac- 
teristic peculiarity  of  Scott's  influence,  the  substi- 
tution of  life-like  portraiture  and  clear,  intelligible 
description,  for  philosopliical  comparison  and  anal- 
ysis. Look  abroad,  too,  to  the  schools  of  literary 
production  which  are  rising  on  the  Continent.  In 
France,  which  up  to  the  Revolution  was  singularly 
barren  of  historians,  the  new  generation  has  applied 
itself  to  vigorous  labor  in  the  unoccupied  field,  and 
a  school  of  writers  has  arisen  which  looks  to  Scott, 
principally,  if  not  solely,  as  its  teacher  and  master. 
Tiie  avowed  ambition  of  Michclet  is  to  write 
French  history  as  Scott  would  have  rendered  it,  in 
a  series  of  romances.  In  tlic  same  spirit  De  Ba- 
rante  has  written  his  Ilislori/  «/  Burgundy ;  and  all 
tlie  ingenuity  displayed  in  Tliicrry's  History  of  the 
Nor/nan  Gm/ucst  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
world  if  the  author's  attention  had  not  been  rivetted 
by  a  single  passage  in  Jiuinhoc,  wherein  is  delineated 
i:i  a  few  bold  lines  the  Saxon  hind,  Iligg,  the  son 
of  Snell. 

Tills  notorious  influence  exorted  by  Scott  on  the 
wliole  productive  intiilh.'ct  of  our  jieriod,  must  neces- 
sarily give  importance,  as  iiis  vast  celel)rity  must 
always  give  interest,  to  any  impiiry  like  the  [)resent. 
To  exhaust  tlie  subji;ct  would  call  for  an  elfective 
definition  of  tiie  j)rovince  and  offices  of  history,  as 
well  a.s  a  critical  examination  of  Scott's  merits  and 
method.  We  will  not  even  endeavor  to  answer 
thes^  demands.  It  will  be  enough  for  us,  if  the  few 
co:,siderati()!is  which  we  throw  out  serve  to  clear 
th<!  ideas  of  our  readiTs  respecting  the  real  liearing 
of  liie  (piestion  wr  |iro;)i)uii(l,  namely — Did.  History 
gain  by  the  writings  of  \Valt.;r  Scott? 

We  shall,  perliijis,  be  pardomvl  fiir  saying  a  few 
words  reganhng  the  sources  from  which  Scott's 
mind  derived  its  iionrislun  nit,  and  the  artistic  treat- 
m"nt,  in  conformity  with  which  he  developed  thi; 
results  of  1ms  mentiil  experience.  His  inUsllectnal 
capacities  had,  we  think,  this  pcscnliarity,  that  their 
(ViiTcTo.iici:  from  those  of  iiu'ii  in  general  was  not  one 
of  kind  but  of  degrcic.  lie  had  a  genuine  lov(!  of 
the  beautiful — not,  perhaps,  of  moral  beauty,  but 
of  that  lower  form  which  wi;  denominate  the  pictur- 
esque— a  love  which  he  po.s.sessed  in  common  with 


many  ordinary  men.  But  the  development  in  Scott 
was  enormous.  He  had  strong  prejudices,  so 
strong,  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  fossil  tory  of  the  October  Club;  though  in 
no  instance  did  his  dislikes  weaken  his  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  and  reasonableness,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  of  the  fitness  and  self-consistency,  of  his 
adversary's  views.  He  was  the  most  catholic  ad- 
m.irer  one  can  conceive.  Witness  his  Balfonrs  and 
Macbriars,  who,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  equally  prej- 
udiced, and  less  singularly  orjjanized,  would  inevi- 
tably have  become  mere  caricatures.  And  this  acute 
relish  for  the  beautiful  extended  to  immaterial  ob- 
jects, if  indeed  it  was  not  especially  whetted  by  them. 
To  whatever  thing  there  attached  a  chain  of  asso- 
ciations, however  shght  and  meagre,  and  however 
imperceptible  to  most  men,  that  thing  was  endeared 
to  Scott.  Of  this  sort  is  the  i^ertii  with  which  his 
house  at  Abbotsford  is  crowded  ;  but,  unlike  most 
virtuosi,  he  prized  nothing  that  was  simply  rare  or 
curious,  while  all  that  bore  the  faintest  relation  to 
persons  or  events  he  loved  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
And  this  idiosyncrasy  embraced  all  existences, 
which  are  really  the  subjects  of  antiquarian  zeal, 
words,  sentiments,  and  tunes.  Like  the  Florentine 
academicians,  who  were  said  to  mix  disguised  with 
the  market-people  for  the  j)urpose  of  collecting  the 
ribobo/i,  the  rounded  idiomatic  sayings  of  the  Tuscan 
peasantry,  so  of  words,  phrases,  and  turns  of  ex- 
pression, indicative  of  the  smallest  peculiarity  in 
the  speaker  or  the  class  to  which  he  belonged, 
Scott  was  an  indefatigable  collector  and  chronicler. 
Further,  he  was  a  subtle  observer  of  human  nature 
— as  are  many  provincial  attorneys.  But  here  again 
his  special  singularity  lay  in  degree.  Indeed,  his 
retentiveness  of  personal  peculiarities  seems  almost 
to  have  amounted  to  disease.  It  was  not  that  he 
had  great  power  of  looking  into  the  deeper  sjirings 
and  sources  of  character — here  certain  individual 
deficiencies  obstructed  his  vision — but  looks,  move- 
ments, singularities,  and  e'ccentricities  of  habit  or 
manner  he  never  forgot.  And  all  this  can  easily  be 
accounted  for  by  the  accidental  circumstances  of 
his  life  and  education.  His  physical  misfortune 
had  from  childhood  made  him  a  sedentary  observer, 
and  it  had  been  his  lot  from  his  earliest  years  to 
reside  alternately  in  Edinburgh,  then  intensely  jn-o- 
vincial,  and  consequently  a  mine  of  character,  and 
on  the  Scottisli  border,  a  country  where  the  very 
scantiness  of  surrounding  objects  contritmtes  in  a 
rcmarkalile  degree  to  give  clearness  and  definiteness 
to  the  associations  connected  with  them. 

These,  then,  were  the  qualifications  which  Scott 
brought  to  the  exercise  of  his  art — common  ones 
enough,  but  in  him  almost  prcternaturally  devel- 
oped. Against  these  available  excellencies  we 
must  set  various  deficiencies,  which,  were  hiscluir- 
acter  as  a  novelist  only  in  question,  it  would  be 
m(!r(!  cavilling  to  mention.  We  allude  to  chargcK 
which  have  of  ]at(!  years  been  not  unfrequently 
urged  agiiinst  him;  as,  lor  instance,  tli;it  his  per- 
ception of  moral  right  was  not  extremely  vivid — 
that  his  personal  and  peculiar  ambitions  marred  the 
growth  of  many  of  tlu;  higher  and  finer  aspinitions 
— that  liis  memory  and  imagination  often,  and  es- 
pecially as  he  grew  an  older  man,  wer<>  allowed  to 
(!onfiise  each  other — that  h(!  was  not  accurate,  and 
that  he  wits  quite  incapable  of  philoso])hical  analysis 
or  combination.  But  though  his  reflective  powers 
were,  comjiaratividy  sjxiaking,  weak,  his  j)ercep- 
tions  and  sympathies  were  jirecminently  strong; 
and  when  to  all  this  is  ;ul(led  the  charm  of  his  style, 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  witchery  he  exercises 
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over  us,  and  indeed  over  the  age.     The  unreflective  ' 
reader  he  never  tasks,  the  most  cultivated  critic  he  ' 
never  disgusts  :  and  then  all  is  conveyed  in  language 
clear,  flowine  and  coherent,  sometimes  most  racy  and 
original.     It  is  a  free,  bold,  decided  handling,  which 
is  and  must  be  delightfal,  as  long  as  men  are  men.  [ 
The  whole  process  is  eminently  what  Carlyle  has 
called  "  intellectual  shampooing  :*"  and  beside  this,  ' 
we  must  allow  that  his  artistic  method,  when  con- 
fined to  its  lejitimate  sphere,  is  almost  perfect. 
What  was  this  method,  and  how  it  has  affected  his- 
tory, it  is  full  time  for  us  to  inquire. 

We  conceive  it  will  be  admitted  that  Scott's 
treatment  of  a  subject  was  very  much  as  follows  : — 
He  drew  on  his  own  stores  of  obsen'ation  for  the 
characters  he  required :  these  characters,  so  ob- 
tained, he  transferred  bodily  into  the  sc€ne  and  ac- 
tion of  the  novel,  generally  unaltered,  sometimes 
slightly  modified  by  an  interchange  of  individual 
peculiarities  :  then  he  arrayed  them  in  the  costume 
necessary  to  perfect  the  illusion,  and  arransed  and 
disposed  them  according  to  his  own  exquisite  ap- 
preciation of  grace  and  fitness.  In  thus  stating  the 
case,  we  have  included  in  the  terra  costume,  not 
only  dress,  but  also  language  and  other  adventitious 
appliances  :  for  in  the  Waverley  Novels  the  trick  of 
speech,  borrowed  from  contemporary  chronicles  or 
ballads,  is  as  thoroughly  adventitious  as  the  buff- 
coat  or  the  cuirass.  The  propriety  of  this  treatment 
is  on  most  occasions  unimpeachable.  When  Scott 
depicted  the  Lowland  Scotch  and  his  scene  was  laid 
in  comparatively  modern  times,  the  result  of  his 
method  was  full  of  natural  and  artistic  truth  :  for  in 
his  younger  days  real  Jacobites  were  not  extinct  : 
the  Edinburgh  lawyer,  and  the  Lowland  laird,  were 
what  they  had  been  in  the  beo-inning  of  the  century  : 
and  at  this  very  moment  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  ' 
peasantry  have  altered  surprisingly  little  from  the 
typical  Cameronian  and  Covenanter.  But  then. 
when  his  rapid  exhaustion  of  old  ground  had  forced 
him  to  chan:re  the  field  of  his  labors,  and  he  was 
tempted  to  thrust  his  characters  further  back  into 
the  past,  he  continued  precisely  the  same  process. 
Scott's  early  acquaintance.  Janet  Gordon,  not  only 
figures  as  ^ie^  Merrilies,  but  also  passes  into  Xor- 
na  of  the  Fitful  Head,  and  beyond  into  the  prophetess 
of  Front-de-Bceuf 's  castle  ;  and  the  adventurous 
Scotchman,  who  is  the  staple  of  his  heroes,  goes 
through  the  separate  avatars  of  an  adsocate  of 
George  the  Second's  reign,  a  cavalier  of  the  Revo- 
lution, a  courtier  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  a  Borderer 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  a  preui  chevalier 
of  the  era  of  the  Crusades.  But  we  need  not  stay 
to  discuss  facts  so  notorious. 

That  a  great  and  romantic  effect  was  thus  pro- 
duced, is  evident.  There  is  all  the  semblance  of  a 
geTuine  historical  f^hkau ;  the  elementary  charac- 
ters are  livincr,  breathino-  men,  and  they  offend  us 
by  no  discrepancies  of  manner  or  costume.  But  is 
historical  truth  presented  ?  We  confidently  answer 
that  it  is  not.  and  that  there  is  no  surer  w:.y  of  con- 
travenin?  the  realities  of  histor}'. 

We  know  no  more  difficult  branch  of  historical 
science  than  that  which  professes  to  determine  the 
action  of  an  individual  on  his  age,  and  the  reaction 
of  hisaofe  on  him.  The  investigation  is  infinitely 
complicated,  since  the  character  of  its  subject  varies  [ 
constantly  with  the  varying  influences  exerted  on 
it ;  the  man  of  this  year  is  not  necessarily  the  man 
of  last  year,  any  more  than  the  events  of  this  year 
are  those  of  the  last.  The  lord-protector  Oliver  is 
not  the  same  \yith  the  parliamentary"  general,  nor 
ihe  parliamentary  general  with  Colonel  Cromwell. 


Now  if  this  is  partially  true  of  an  individual  life,  it 
is  certainly  true  of  periods  and  generations.  Each 
generation  can  only  be  the  same  with  itself.  Myri- 
ads of  cooperating  agencies — law — custom — 'litera- 
ture— have  joined  to  make  it  what  it  is.  nor  could 
the  same  result  be  obtained  except  under  a  perfect 
identity  of  conditions.  Let  us  test  the  truth  of  this 
by  looking  to  our  own  characters.  Their  growth 
has  been  determined  by  circumstances  which  only 
a  miracle  can  enable  us  to  recall  and  enumerate. 
Every  book  we  read,  every  conversation  we  hold, 
modifies  us  in  some  way :  and  there  must  be  sonie 
men  whose  characters,  like  coral  islands,  are  built 
on  the  foregone  labors  of  millions  of  their  kind. 
Can  we,  then,  by  any  effort  of  thought,  suppose 
ourselves  existing  v.holly  m  a  period  other  than  the 
present  ?  Scott  transported  bodily  the  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century  into  the  fifteenth.  Can  ice  do 
the  same  with  ourselves  ?  We  can  easily  imagine 
ourselves  placed  among  all  the  external  peculiari- 
ties of  the  feudal  age.  We  can  picture  ourselves 
blessed  by  the  priest  or  unhorsed  by  the  knig-ht 
with  a  vividness  almost  sufficient  to  rival  truth  :  but 
no  strain  of  the  imagination  can  transform  us  into 
men,  accepting  all  this  in  the  light  of  common  every- 
day incident  and  accident ;  livinn-  continually  under 
the  influence  of  the  universal  church,  and  looking 
on  the  iron  circle  of  feudality  as  the  unquestionable 
dispensation  of  nature.  It  is  just  as  impossible  for 
the  most  imaginative  among  us  to  substitute  for  his 
own  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  a  past  age, 
as  it  was  evidently  then  for  the  most  resolute  and 
advanced  thinker  to  exhibit  conclusions,  tallying 
even  distantly  with  the  views  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  accepting  as  common-places.  They  can  never 
come  to  us,  and  we  can  never  return  to  them. 

We  are  aware  that  it  may  be  urged,  in  reply  to 
these  argiunents.  that,  although  we  have  not  gained 
by  Scott's  treatment  in  the  way  of  absolute  truth, 
we  are  yt  gainers  by  the  removal  of  absolute 
error  :  and  that  thoug-h  his  tableaux  do  not  give  us 
the  real  men  of  the  ag-e  they  present,  they  have  yet 
a  sort  of  negative  reality,  in  that  they  serve  to 
weaken  a  besetting  tendency  to  kxik  on  historical 
characters  as  mere  names  and  abstractions.  There 
is  weight,  no  doubt,  in  this  reasoning;  and,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  we  gladly  acquiesce  in  it :  but  we  are 
not  the  less  convinced  that  Scott  engendered  a  large 
amount  of  new  error  to  be  set  against  that  he 
removed.  The  novelist  \nll  almost  necessarily, 
in  the  spirit  of  his  art.  depict  scenes  and  characters 
which,  although  for  the  sake  of  verisimilitude  there 
must  be  in  them  some  admixture  of  error,  will  vet, 
on  the  wlio'e.  be  interesting  and  attractive.  The 
consecuenco  is  the  introduction  of  a  kind  of  rose- 
colnred  medium  which,  by  harmonizing  all  objects, 
produces  de-^eption  just  as  much  as  if  it  distorted 
them.  We  are  the  more  anxious  to  insist  on  this, 
because  v.e  are  convinced  that  what  are  called 
Young  England  views  have  originated  in  these  fal- 
sifications of  history  ;  ar.d,  indeed,  the  birth  of  these 
theories  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  no  o-p 
can  tamper  innocently  with  historical  truth.  Re;^ 
resentaticns,  purely  and  avowedly  imaginative,  are 
not  without  a  peculiar  danger  of  their  o^yn.  and 
much  more  dangerous  are  those  but  partially  st>. 
Fiction  cannot  border  on  reality  without  creeping 
under  its  robe :  indeed,  men  will  do  violence  to 
themselves  for  the  purjwse  of  investing  the  first 
with  the  dress  of  the  last,  in  much  the  same  spirit 
as  that  in  which  the  English  yacht-voyagers  to 
Copenhagen  have  determined  the  position  of  Ophe- 
Ua's  grave,  and  of  the  pool  in  which  she  drowp.vd 
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herself.  And,  after  all,  the  advantages  conferred  appearance  of  fairness,  one's  ideas  on  a  broad  ques 
by  Scott's  treatment  are  l)ut  equivocal  gain,  if  we  tinn  of  right  and  wrong  become  strangeh'  biassed  in 
are  compelled  to  accept  with  them  intimate;  and  the  teeth  of  oneself  and  one's  convictions.  There 
substantial  misrepresentations  of  historical  periods,  is  a  fallacy,  certainly ;  it  lies  in  the  balance  of 
It  was,  no  doubt,  somewhat  of  an  absurdity  to  see  motives;  the  writer  has  deceived  us  by  his  crafty 
Garrick  acting  Richard  the  Third  in  a  court-suit  adjustment  of  the  scale  ;  but  not  one  reader  in  a 
and  powdered  wig.  But  we  should  very  dearly  ,  hundred  has  the  courage  or  the  inclination  to  look 
purchase  our  present  attention  to  the  proprieties  of  further  than  the  conclusion  of  the  process.  And, 
theatrical  costume,  if  we  were  compelled  to  retain  if  Scott  can  thus  mislead  ns  in  cases  where  it  was 
Colley  Gibber's  alterations  in  the  text  of  the  same  probably  his  deliberate  intention  to  produce  a  cer- 
play,  in  which  the  stilted  rhetoric  of  the  eighteenth  tain  and  given  ei!'ect,  the  danger  of  deception  is 
century  jostles  the  racy  eloquence  of  the  Elizabe-  much  greater  in  instances  where  he  himself  sinned 
than  period,  and  1750  and  IGOO  go  hand-in-hund.       unknowingly  and  unconsciously  against  the  truth, 

We  said  that  we  did  not  mean  to  hazard  a  defi-  in  his  transpositions  and  translations  of  scenes  and 
nition  of  the  historian's  province.  We  will,  how-  characters  whose  nature  and  peculiarities  were  due 
ever,  venture  thus  far,  and  assert  that  his  office  is  solely  to  the  influences  of  his  own  age,  upon  the 
to  note  and  comment  on  the  dijfcrenrcs,  not  the  discordarit  world  of  the  past.  Even  more  deceptive, 
resemblances  or  the  peculiarities  of  successive  ages,  as  well  as  more  untrustworthy,  is  the  general 
If  the  experience  of  the  past  is  to  benefit  us  at  all,  ,  result,  when  such  methods  are  applied  to  the 
for  doctrine,  for  example,  or  for  reproof,  it  must  be  description  of  whole  states  of  society  and  periods  of 
in  virtue  of  a  power  to  make  allowances  and  deduc- 1  history,  with  iheir  complicated  enginery  of  agency 
tions  for  the  discrepancies  which  hold  between  it  and  consequence.  AVe  know  but  one  way  of  keep- 
and  ourselves.  Otherwise,  each  separate  period  is  ing  our  eyes  open.  Let  us  not  look  to  Scott,  but 
insulated  in  time,  and  has  no  connection  with,  or  to  his  imitators.  Goleridge  has  somewhere  said 
relation  to,  the  ages  which  precede  or  follow  it.  that  pathology  is  the  test  of  physiology.  Examine 
Xow  for  this  branch  of  thought  Scott  was  pecu-  :  things  in  their  cliseas:ed  form,  and  you  will  learn 
liarly  unfitted.  Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  remem-  their  true  nature.  Now  we  presume  no  one  imag- 
ber  a  celebrated  passage  in  Bacon,  in  which  he  ines  Mr.  James'  novels  to  be  real  presentations  of 
distinguishes  between  tagenia  suUilia  and  ingenia  ;  the  past.  If  the  eternal  couple  of  knights,  who 
(liscursiva  and  then  adds,  "  utruimjue  ingcniuin  '.  open  the  lale  by  riding  through  impossible  scenery 
farile  labitur  in  excessu/n,  aJlcrum  prensandu  gradus  \  at  sunset,  if  the  unnatural  incident,  the  common- 
rcrnm,  alterum  umbras.''^  To  the  first  class  be-  place  morality,  the  dialogue  forced  into  stilted 
longed  the  intellect  of  Scott.  lie  loved  to  linger  ,  quaintness,  if  all  these,  as  brought  out  in  the  iniini- 
on  the  gradus  rerum,  on  those  small  particulars,  \  table  Barbazure,  constitute  a  genuine  historical  pic- 
which,  at  some  jteriod  in  the  mental  experience  of  '  ture,  then  is  history  sonietliing  more  uninstruclive 
all,  are  full  of  interest  and  even  of  beauty.  But  to  ^  than  au  old  almanac.  And  yet  detach  a  Waverley 
tlie  last  division  we  must  emphatically  assign  the  novel  from  its  accidents,  and  the  ccpvt  nwrtviini  is 
intellect  of  the  man  who  possesses  what  is  called  in  '.  a  tale  of  Mr.  James.  Apart  from  Scott's  taste,  from 
Gennan  the  "  historical  sense,"'  and  we  know  no  '  his  accuracy  of  d-.'t;:il,  from  his  wit,  from  his  humor, 
better  example  of  a  writer  so  endowed,  than  David  \  from  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  these  absr.r- 
Ilume.  With  some  remarkable  deficiencies,  as  for  dities  represent  not  unfairly  those  elements  of  his 
instance  his  incapacity  for  aj)preciatiiig  enthusiasm  \  productions  which  bear  directly  on  history, 
and  religious  faith,  he  had  yet  a  distinct  historical '  God  forbid  that  we  should  detract  from  the  true 
theory,  and  a  full  comprehension  of  national  pro-  fame  of  this  great  man.  A  veritable  Nemesis 
gress  and  social  advance.  He  has  in  his  day  done  ^  would  avenge  so  ungrateful  a  return  for  the  hours 
:nore  than  any  other  man  to  show  how  the  mere  of  delight  we  owe  to  him.  But  we  liave  distinctly 
ndicaiions  of  one  age  become  the  sharply-defined  said  that  the  novelist,  as  such,  is  not  the  object  of 
characteristics  of  the  next,  and  to  demonstrate  the  our  strictures.  We  only  lament  that  his  method 
fore-ordained  aim  and  ultimate  union  and  conver-  ,  sliould  liavc  i)roved  so  fruitful  of  questionable  con- 
gcnce  of  those  innumerable,  sei'mingly  irreconcil-  ^  se(iuences.  In  owx  opinion  he  might  liave  adoi>ted 
able  particulars  which  S(!ott  and  his  school  treat  as  ,  a  dilTerent  treatment  without  detriment  to  his  pecu- 
distinct  and  isolated  facts.  j  liar  excellences.     He  niigiit  have  written  always 

It  is  very  difficult  to  take  up  a  volume  of  Scott ,  as  he  wrote  occa.sionally,  that  is,  he  might  have 
in  anything  like  a  spirit  of  critical  examination.  ;  bestowed  the  additional  j)ains  necessary  to  give  an 
One  cannot  read  him  in  cold  blood.  lie  sets  all  artislic  form  to  tiie  materials  \\\\\\  which  he  was  so 
one's  Uisles  and  symjiatliiis  W(jrkii:g  at  once  to  the  freely  pro\i(hd,  without  rc-orting  to  the  deceptive 
dire  distraction  of  tiie  ri'ason.  Flooded  by  his  ^  illusion  ol'  a  pscudo-hislorical  gaib  :  or  jierliaps  ho 
humor,  and  exhilarated  by  iijs  heartiness  and  fre.'<h-  '  might  have  eimilati'd  liie  far  more  diiricull  acliieve- 
nrss,  one  lingers  in  tiie  (-(unpany  of  iiis  gloriously  ment  of  describing  the  past  as  it  really  ixistcd.  and 
lifc-lik(!  crealioiiH  about  as  much  disposed  to  (jues-  ()f  iiluslrating.  m.t  crealini,Mt,  by  his  acijuaintance 
tion  their  tith;  to  tin;  naini:  tliey  l)ear,  as  an  opium-  ;  with  the  iire.-^ent  :  or  he  might  at  least  have  kept 
smoker  to  doul)l  the  (xistcncc  of  his  imaginary  the  subject  and  its  accidenlal  vehicle  so  far  apart  as 
houries.  And  here  aiiain  Scott's  a(liiiirai)le  tact '  partially  to  obviate  all  danger  of  misn'iiresentalion. 
throws  us  at  fiuilt.  W(,'  are  never  lal.i  n  ultdrh  by  a  '  This  last  appears  to  iiavc  b(<'n  the  melhod  of  .'<liak- 
virtual  paradox.  Even  in  his  dtlincalions  of  .single  speare,  who  almost  lakes  pains  to  .srpurate  the 
personages,  wliere  no  more  than  an  ordinary  ac-  i  cliaraders  introduced  from  the  scene  of  introduc- 
fjiiainlance  with  history  at  once  convinces  us  that  tion.  Tin;  «'xisting  laws  of  the  stage  compelled 
tliert!  i.s  a  misrepresentation  somewhtre,  its  exact  !  him  to  transact  his  stage-action  at  \'erona,  "\'enice, 
nature  is  mo.s-t  dilficult  of  detection.  The  dark  ,  I'adua,  Alliens — anyw  here  but  in  ]''lizabethan  Eng- 
side  of  a  character,  the  remorseless  cruelty  of  a  land.  I5ul  his  A'erones(!  gentlemeti  belong  to 
(^averhonse,  the  mean-spirited  selfishness  of  a  |  I'aul's  and  the  Temple,  lago  and  Gassio  smack 
Leicester,  IS  always  indicat<;d — subdued,  it  is  true,  |  somewhat  of  Alsalia,  Dogberry  and  \'erg("s  are 
in  lone,  but  still  never  wanting  altogether.     By  this  ,  redolent  of  the  J"leei,and  .some  Stratford  weaver 
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certainly  sal  for  the  Athenian  Bottom.  Moreover,  i  Bad  Arrangements  in  oir  Criminal  Cottrts. 
in  the  historical  plavs,  in  which  nothing  but  'he  —If  all  who  have  to  attend  criminal  courts  were 
bare  skeleton  of  fact  'is  present,  all  historical  consis-  criminals,  hardened  to  shame  and  corruption,  wort h- 
tency  is  systematically  neglected.  With  Scott,  on  less  to  shield  from  physical  suffering  and  injury, 
the  contra"ry,  there  is 'a  deliberate  effort  to  identify  the  arrangements  in  those  courts  would  be  merely 
the  fictitious  with  the  historical  scene.  '  i  cruel ;  but  as  criminals  are  only  a  small  fraction  of 

But  we  will  not  be  tempted  to  mingle  questions, ,  the  number,  the  authorities  responsible  for  mixing 
which  are  in  realitv  distinct.     From  taking  Scott  ^  up  the  most  innocent  with  the  most  depraved,  and 
as  our  guide  and  instructor,  we  are  learning  to  pre- 1  for  torturing  the  guiltless,  incur  the  gravest  cen- 
fer  to  patient  thoucrht  and  candid  investigation,  an    sure, 
easilv-induced  attention  to  the  imaginary  graces  and  ;      To  take  the  principal  alone,  look  at  the  Central 


prettinesses  of  the  past — 

^'  Le  donne,  i  cavalier,  I'ame,  gli  amori, 
he  cortcsie,  Vaudaci  imprese,'' 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  Mr.  Smythe  is  likely 
to  be  the  exponent  of  our  opinions  on  histon,',  Mr 


Criminal  Court.  It  "is  filled  daily.  Those  whom 
the  law  or  the  need  of  redress  obliges  to  fill  it  are 
not  classified  according  to  their  "Condition,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  arbitrary  distinctions  of  a  court,  into 
prisoners,  judcres,  barristers,  jury,  witnesses,  and 
public  :''  thev  are  separated  merely  into  penfolds. 


Pugin  of  our  views  of  religion,  and  Lord  John  i  ^j^^  unventilated  atmosphere  is  fetid  with  vicious 
Manners  ot  our  statesmanship.  i  5^1,3!^.     The  prosecutors  and  witnesses  have  no 

■  '  proper  place  of  retreat,  but  must  sit  in  court,  or 

Imitative  Power  in  Birds. — So  strong  is  the  ^  wait  in  the  lobbies.  Thus  the  refined  and  the  bru- 
imitative  power  of  birds,  that  a  canary  who  hnd  •  tal.  the  innocent  and  the  depraved,  are  huddled  to- 
been  taught  to  pipe,  having  heard  a  chaflinch  that '  crethor  :  decent  matrons  are  squeezed  between  po- 
daily  sung  in  a  tree  near  the  window  where  the '  ]icemen  and  ragamuffins ;  m.odest  girls  are  jostled 
caee  was  hung,  learnt  his  note  in  a  few  days.  \  bv  the  boon  companions  of  the  prisoner,  indecently 
omitting  at  that  lime  the  air  he  had  been  accus-' suagserin?  in  to  ••  speak  to  character."'  It  is  filthy, 
tomed  to  sing.  At  the  end  of  the  sprin?,  after '  So  Ion?  as  you  mav  be  '*  wanted,"'  you  must  sit  in 
having  been  removed  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  court  and  hear  all  that  goes  on,  however  tedious, 
chaflSnch,  he  resumed  the  air  as  before.  A  nest-  however  disgusting,  however  improper  for  many 
ling  nightingale  also  learnt  the  notes  of  a  hedge-  p^rs  around.  The  verv  arguments  of  counsel  on 
sparrow  that  sung  near  it.  t'or  want  of  other  sounds'  the  revolting  cases  with  which  the  court  is  familiar 
to  imitate;  and  it  was  extraordinary  to  hear  the  defile  the  ears.  The  bodilv  fatigue  incidental  to 
gentle,  althouirh  agreeable  warble  of  the  latter. '  attendance  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court  is  no  small 
attuned  to  the  full  compass  and  power  of  the  night-  evil :  but  physical  suffering  can  be  endured :  it  is 
ingale.  The  effect  was  most  pleasing,  although  the  sight  of  the  unstricken  countenance  of  youth 
of  course  not  equal  to  the  natural  notes  of  this  bird,  |  amid  the  base  and  the  brutal,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
not  one  of  which  he  retained.  Indeed,  many  birds  vice  and  disease,  within  hearing  of  allusions  so  vile 
are  almost,  if  not  entirely,  imitative,  and,  in  default  as  to  be  sometimes  harmless  because  unintelligible, 
of  hearirig  the  parent  bird,  borrow  notes  of  others: '  but  too  often  carefully  made  intelhgible — it  is  the 
soft-billed  birds  always  prefer  the  son?  of  soft-billed  sight  of  innocence  forced  by  "  the  majesty  of  the 
birds,  and  vice  vers".  It  is  hoped,  from  what  has  law"  into  hideous  contact  with  depravity,  that  is 
been  said  on  the  above  subject,  that   persons  who    intolerable. 

are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  caged  birds  will  be  |  Incessantly  are  complaints  made  of  these  evils ; 
induced  to  educate  them  in  the  manner  suggested  '  and  periodically  does  some  judge  at  the  Central 
Then,  instead  of  heuing  the  shrill,  deatening  nat- '  Criminal  Court'replv  with  a  hope  that  the  "corpo- 
ural  notes  of  the  canary,  they  will  be  delighted  whh  ration"  will  knik  to  it.  The  whole  arrangement  is 
those  of  the  nightingale,  the  hjiickcap.  and  other  war-  disgraceful  to  all  concerned — not  omitting  the  judges 
bleiS.  "  They  will  then  breathe  such  sweet  music  '  and  lawyers.  All  the  public  buildings  of  this  coun- 
out  of  their  little  instrumental  th.roats.  that  it  may;  trv,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  unworthy  of 
make  mankind  think  that  miracles  are  not  ceased.'"  |  their  obiects.  especially  in  size.  The  ancients,  with 
So  said  the  good  Izaak  Walton. — Jesse's  Favorite'  far  slenderer  resources,  raised  structures  which  put 
Haunts.  ouj-g  to  shame.     We.  with  immense  population  and 

A  Friend  in  Xeed.— An  instance  of  animal  s:i- '  proportionate  need  of  space,  with  immense  wealth 
gacity  and  huinaniiy,  unequalled  in  our  rt-mem- 
brance,  look  place  before  our  door  011  Saturday. 
An  unloriunatr.'  i}mz,  in  order  to  make  sport  for 
some  fools,  hai  a  pm  tied  to  !us  tail,  and  was  sent 
off  on  his  travels  towards  Gait.  He  reached  the 
village  utterly  exhausted,  and  lav  down  before  the 
steps  of  Mr.  Young's  tavern,  eying  nn>st  an.xiously 
the  horrid  aniioviiice  hung  b-hind  bun,  but  unable 
to  move  a  stop  furt 
ment.     Another  d  > 


and  immense  advance  in  the  mechanism  of  the  arts, 
are  content  with  public  buildings  ugly,  mean,  and 
small.  A  high  sense  of  art  would  instinctively  dic- 
tate a  style  more  befitting  its  objects  :  our  instincts 
in  that  direction  are  not  very  sensitive  ;  our  trading 
spirit  makes  us  pare  down  evervthing  public — ex- 
cept feastiiig — to  bare  necessity  ;  and  it  is  only 
wlien  we  find  justice  and  innocence  shut  up  in  a 
■  riJ  himself  of  the  tor-  reeking  hole  with  vice  and  crime  thai  we  di.scover 
jtch  colly,  came  up  at  the  our  mistake.  This  Central  Criminal  Court  ought 
time,  and  seeii.g  the  distress  of  his  crony,  laid  him-  no'  only  to  be  larger  than  it  is  in  the  body  of  it,  but 
self  down  gentiy  beside  him.  and  gaining  his  coufi-  ought  to  be  surrounded  by  convenient  retiring-rooms 
dence  by  a'  few  caresses,  proceeded  to  gnaw  the  for  those  who  have  to  wait,  sufficiently  spacious  and 
string  by  which  the  noisy  appendage  was  attached  numerous  to  obviate  revolting  associations.  The 
to  his  friend's  tail,  and' by  about  a  quarter  of  an  want  of  decency  detracts  from  the  boasted '•  majes- 
hour's  exertion,  severed  the  cord,  and  started  to  his  ty  of  the  law;""  and  we  wonder  that  the  bench  and 
legs,  with  the  pan  hanging  from  the  string  in  his  the  bar  have  so  long  been  content  to  administer 
rnouth,  and  after  a  few  jovf;.il  capers  around  his ,  their  high  functions  in  places  which  would  turn  the 
friend,  depiried  on  his  travels,  in  the  iiighest  glee,  stomachs  of  their  humblest  menials. — Spectator. 
at  his  success. —  GaU  Reporter.  j 
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Some  persons  have  supposed  that  the  only  reason 
why  a  man,  however  unaccustomed  to  the  water, 
does  not  swim  as  well  as  one  of  the  lower  animals, 
is,  that  the  former  has  more  dread  of  the  foreign 
element ;  and  they  assert  that  all  we  have  to  do,  in 
order  to  float,  is  to  discard  foar,  and  trust  implicitly 
to  the  natural  buoyancy  of  our  bodies.  But  this 
comfortable  theory  is  at  most  not  more  than  half 
true.  When  one  of  the  lower  animals  finds  him- 
self in  the  water,  he  is  in  his  natural  posture  for 
movement,  and  plies  his  feet  to  escape  from  the 
danger,  just  as  he  would  on  land  in  the  action  of 
runmng.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  would  use 
the  four  paddles  with  which  r.ature  has  provided 
him,  must  throw  himself  prone  on  his  face,  aban- 
don all  his  usual  habits  of  motion,  and  attempt  to 
push  himself  on  against  the  water  with  his  palms 
and  soles,  and  at  the  same  time  manage  in  such  a 
way,  when  drawing  them  in  for  a  new  stroke,  as  to 
prevent  the  preceding  effort  from  being  neutralized. 
Swimming,  therefore,  is  an  instinct  with  the  brute, 
but  an  art  with  the  man.  That  fear,  however,  im- 
pedes the  progress  of  a  man  in  learning  to  swim, 
is  perfectly  true.  It  deprives  him  of  the  presence 
of  mind  necessary  for  acquiring  an  art  in  circum- 
stances of  apparent  danger  ;  while  ttie  very  same 
feeling  gives  added  energy  to  the  instinctive  motions 
of  the  brute.  Many  tribes  of  horses  and  doi^s  are 
vastly  more  timid  than  man  ;  and  the  only  reason 
why  the  former  move  witli  comparative  safety  in 
the  water  is,  that  in  the  action  of  swimming  they 
have  merely  to  obey  a  natural  impulse.  When  tiie 
writer  of  these  lines  was  a  boy,  some  pains  were 
taken  to  teach  him  to  swim,  and  he  acquired  with- 
out much  difficulty  the  theory  of  the  art.  But  the 
practice  was  quite  another  thing  :  he  no  sooner 
raised  his  feet  from  the  ground,  tiian  down  he  sank 
like  a  stone,  till  he  at  length  believed  that  some 
physical  peculiarity  rendered  swimming  an  impos- 
sibility for  him.  The  peculiarity,  however,  turned 
out  to  be  moral,  not  physical.  One  day,  on  the 
shores  of  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  he  was  bath- 
ing in  the  company  of  a  huge  Highlander,  and  liav- 
ing  laid  his  clothes  upon  the  cliff,  was  about  to 
descend  to  a  little  creek,  where  the  water  was 
smooth  and  shallow,  and  the  sand  soft  and  while. 
In  front  of  the  rocks  was  a  natural  basin,  in  which  a 
frigate  might  !iav(!  swam,  with  the  circling  sands  of 
the  beach  at  some  little  distance  Ix.'yond  ;  and  into  this 
basin  roiled  the  stnooth  majestic  swell  of  the  Allan- 
tic.  When  about  to  d(!scen(l,  he  was  caught  up  by 
the  giant,  and  pitched  over  the  cliff  like  a  clod,  and 
found  himscdf,  with  a  shout  of  mingled  wrath  and 
terror,  siruu^ling  in  ilu;  hilherlo  impracticable  ele- 
ment I  Now,  had  he  not  previou.sly  learned  to 
swim,  he  mtist  have  sunk,  or  owed  his  extrication 
tf)  his  well-meaning  friend  ;  lint  iieiiig  aciinainted 
with  the  art,  he  did  swim,  like  ;i  duck,  lo  the  oppo- 
sii(!  sands — although  so  little  grateful  was  he  for 
the  h'sson  he  iiad  now  been  laugiil,  tliiii  his  sup- 
posi:il  inability  was  mere  cowardice,  that  tlie  fust 
thing  he  did,  on  regaining  his  feet,  was  to  fire  a 
volley  of  stones  at  his  instructor. 

Kveryliody  knows  that  to  persons  well  acquainted 
with  the  art,  it  is  possible  to  rest  for  a  certain  time 
in  swimming,  by  lying  upon  tin;  l)ack  ;  but  this  can 
only  be  done  in  perfectly  smooth  water  ;  and  in 
other  altitudes,  the  body,  however  great  its  buoy- 
anev,  must  be  kept  constantly  Irimined  by  tin;  mo- 
tion of  the  hands  and   fe'et.      It   is    not  surprising, 


therefore,  that  so  many  plans  have  been  tried  for 
obtaining  an  independent  buoyancy.  Every  season 
we  hear  of  some  new  invention  with  reference  to 
this  grand  desideratum  ;  for  the  attempts  that  were 
formerly  made  to  increase  the  force  of  the  swim- 
mer's movements  appear  to  be  abandoned  as  chi- 
merical. The  gloves,  for  instance,  with  web  fingers, 
are  quite  unsuiled  to  our  muscular  power,  which 
finds  the  resistance  offered  by  the  water  to  our 
naked  hand  quite  great  enough.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  alleiiipts  to  provide  the  feet  with 
similar  contrivances,  intended  lo  expand  when 
shoved  against  ihe  water,  and  to  close  at  the  return. 
But  we  are  not  sure  that  the  "swimming  skate," 
invented  in  France  a  few  years  ago,  has  attracted 
so  much  altenlion  as  il  would  seem  lo  deserve,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  only  coiurivauce 
(so  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  goes)  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  place  man,  when  swimming, 
in  his  usual  walking  altitude. 

The  swimming  skate  is  a  piece  of  wood,  fur- 
nished with  two  parallel  rows  of  plates,  folding  over 
each  other,  so  as  to  resemble  in  some  degree  the 
laths  of  a  blind.  These  open  or  siiut,  according  as 
the  foot  to  which  the  skate  is  attached  moves  down- 
wards or  upwards  ;  and  the  swimmer  advances  by 
the  alternate  motion  of  his  limbs,  as  in  mounting  a 
stair,  keeping  the  head  and  body  a  litile  forward,  as 
in  skating.  By  the  aid  of  lliis  instrument,  he  is 
able,  it  is  said,  to  remain  stationary  in  the  water; 
but  we  presume  this  can  only  be  for  a  short  deter- 
minate time.  At  any  rate,  he  can  turn  in  any  direc- 
tion he  pleases,  raise  himself  out  of  the  water  as 
high  as  the  girdle,  and  conlinue  the  exercise  almost 
as  long  as  that  of  walking.  In  order  to  plunge  to 
the  boitom,  he  has  only  lo  raise  himself,  by  quick 
motions  of  his  linil)s,  as  high  above  the  surface  as 
possible,  and  then  point  the  loos  downwards. 

We  presume  il  issomeinstrumeni  like  ihi&  which 
assists  in  the  exhibiliou,  not  uncomnion  in  this  coun- 
try, termed  "  walking  in  the  water  ;"'  but  the  ex- 
periment of  adding  lo  the  6wiinmii:g  skate  the  in- 
flated cape  or  belt  might  be  worth  trying.  The 
latter,  and  all  similar  contrivances,  however  valu- 
able, as  affording  the  means  of  floating,  rather 
diminish  the  facility  of  motion  than  otherwise,  from 
the  addition  they  make  lo  the  volume  of  the  body. 
The  grand  thing  lo  be  sought  after  is  the  power  of 
movement  through  the  water,  in  union  with  perfect 
safely  in  the  water  :  the  latter  we  cannot  ihink  de- 
rivable from  the  skates  alone,  while  without  ihem, 
the  accidental  rupUire  of  the  air-vessels  would  be 
fatal. 

'J'he  part  which  the  lower  animals  take  in  this 
(jueslion  reminds  us  that,  as  among  them  iIutc  an; 
tribes  even  of  the  same  species  belter  adapted  for 
swimming  than  others,  so  there  may  be  lamiiies  of 
mankind  that  lake  lo  the  water  asnalnrally  as  .New- 
foundland dogs.  This  is  atnnned  by  >Sir  Cieor^je 
Sinqison  of  the  Sandwich  islamlers,  who,  he  says, 
"  may  almost  be  said  to  he  born  swiimners  ;  f(U-  liu;y 
actually  lake  the  water  bid'ore  they  liMve  lim 
breast.  At  Lahaina,  m  i)articnlar,  I  uas  iiiyldy 
amused  with  tlie  early  divelopinent  of  tins  innate 
talent.  Through  liu!  town  ihtui^  runs,  or  railier 
cr(;eps,  a  slnggisii  slreaml<;l,  into  whi(;h  urchins  liial 
were  hardly  abU;  to  stand  u»t;d  to  craw  1  on  all  fours  ; 
l)Ut  no  sooner  did  they  gain  the  coiif^enial  element, 
than  tliey  struck  out  like  a  ymini^  ll.-<h,  diving,  and 
ducking,  and  performing  a  variety  ot  fcala  vviih  con- 
fidence and  e^i.se."  The  art,  thus  early  learned,  is 
hiehly  miportaut  in  after-life;  for  if  an  islander 
founder.-,  at  sea,  he  is  (piile  undisUubed  even  if  ho 
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should  find  himself  in  the  midst   of   a   shoal  of 
sharks. 

In  what  has  been  said  regarding  artificial  aids  in 
swimming,  we  would  by  no  means  be  understood 
to  advocate  the  use  of  such  instruments  by  those 
who  merely  enter  the  water  for  healthful  exercise. 
Nothing  can  be  better  for  the  purpose  than  swim- 
ming as  it  is  usually  practised  ;  and  as  the  accidents 
that  expose  us  to  drowning  do  not  commonly  come 
at  convenient  times,  it  would  be  folly  to  trust  to  our 
having  the  preventive  apparatus  always  ready.  A 
man  is  much  more  likely  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
save  his  life  by  swimming,  than  by  belts  and  skates  ; 
but  appliances  like  the  latter  possess  the  same  kind 
of  scientific  interest  we  attach  to  balloons,  with  a 
greater  probability,  as  knowledge  advances,  of  be- 
coming practically  useful. 
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Since  the  days  of  that  dissipated  heathen  who, 
in  order  to  cool  the  air  during  an  oppressive  sum- 
mer, caused  mountains  of  snow  to  be  piled  up,  and 
suffered  them  to  melt  away,  down  to  the  present 
era,  in  which  there  prevails  a  rage  for  the  thing, 
mankind  has  been  incessantly  in  quest  of  refrigera- 
livcs.  In  those  regions  where  ice  and  snow  are 
found  during  winter,  it  became  an  easy  expedient 
to  store  up  such  treasures  of  cold  for  use  in  warmer 
seasons  ;  but  where,  if  formed  at  all,  they  could 
only  be  of  a  momentary  existence,  it  is  manifest  that 
some  other  means  must  be  devised  to  supply  the 
luxury  of  coldness  to  the  noble  and  wealthy  ;  and 
thus  the  art  of  artificial  refrigeration — an  art  which 
has  to  boast  of  the  elaborate  researches  of  the  inge- 
nious Robert  Boyle,  and  has  occupied  much  of  the 
consideration  of  other  philosophers  before  and  since 
— took  its  origin.  We  have  already  taken  notice 
of  the  now  prevalent  use  and  means  of  procuring 
beautiful  ice  for  the  table  :  we  shall  here  present  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  history,  and  a  short  notice  of  the 
methods,  of  producing  cold  artificially. 

Cold,  as  a  luxury,  was  far  from  being  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  The  winter's  snow  or  ice  was 
rudely  gathered  up  in  heaps,  or  buried  in  pits,  and 
covered  with  straw  or  chaff.  But  this  was  a  waste- 
ful, and  grew  to  be  an  expensive  method  ;  and  it 
became  desirable  to  have  ready  means  at  every  sea- 
son, and  independently  of  the  accidents  of  the  skies, 
for  obtaining  the  same  end.  The  simplest  of  these 
proceeded  on  t!ie  principle  of  loss  of  temperature, 
as  a  result  of  rapid  evaporation.  The  Egyptians 
were  accustomed  to  cool  their  water  by  placing  it  in 
earthen  pitchers,  the  exterior  of  which  was  kept 
constantly  wet  by  being  sprinkled  with  water  by 
slaves.  It  WHS  the  h  ihit  of  one  of  their  luxurious 
moiiarchs  to  hiv.-  several  servants  for  this  office 
alone,  whose  duties  were  to  expose  the  water  to 
cool  on  the  summit  of  the  palace,  and  constantly 
supply  the  royal  table  with  the  beverage.  Cooling 
pits  were  also  dug  in  the  earth,  into  which  the 
water-vessels  were  placed  dnrintj  the  daytime;  the 
exterior  being  well  soaked  with  water,  and  then 
surrounded  with  the  fresh  leaves  of  a  vine  or  other 
plant,  evaporation  rapidly  went  on,  and  the  liquid 
became  most  agreeably  con].  Another  method  is 
said  to  be  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  which  was  by 
casting  into  the  water  a  number  of  small  stones,  the 
agitation  and  consequent  evaporation  produced  by 
which  would  probably  exorcise  a  sligiitly  frigorific 
power  over  the  water.  It  was  probably  an  acci- 
dental observation  of  what  could  not  have  failed  to 


I  have  been  an  every-day  occurrence,  that  led  to  the 
next  improvement  in  this  m-^thod  of  refrigeration. 
Many  of  the  earthen  vessels  of  the  Egyptians  are 
I  made  of  unglazed  ware  :   water  placed   in  one  of 
1  these  was  found  to  be  considerably  couier  than  when 
I  kept  in  other  vessels  ;  and  the  more  open  and  porous 
i  the  material,  the  more  rapid  the  traiiSiidation  of  'ihe 
water,  and  its  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the 
j  jars,  and   the  greater  the  degree  of  cold  obtained. 
j  Water-vases  were  then   formed   for  that  purpose 
solely;  and   the  invention,  unaltered   in  principle, 
[  has  come  down  with  increasing  usefulness  to  the 
i  present   time.      Illustrations  of  the   second   great 
I  chemical  law — that  liquefaction  produces  cold — next 
1  followed.     For  ages  in  India,  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice to  cool  beverages   in  that  burning  climate  by 
dissolving  saltpetre  in  water.    From  India  the  prac- 
tice made  its  way   into  Europe  ;    and  Beckmann 
Slates   that   a    Spanish    physician,    Blarious   Villa 
Franca,  practising  at   Rome,  first  introduced  this 
method  of  producing  cold  in  Italy  about  the  iniddle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.     It  is  related   that  wine, 
placed  in  this  mixture,  was  cooled  to  a  degree  mak- 
ing it  almost  intolerable  to  the  teeth  ;  and  this  was 
a  considerable  step  in  the  history  of  artificial  cold. 
Other  saline  substances  came   into   use,  and   pits 
were   formed,  into  which,  on   the  large  scale,  the 
water  to  be  cooled   was  put  in  vessels,  surrounded 
by  the  cooling  mixture.     Finally  came  the  impor- 
tant discovery,  that  an  intensely  freezing   mixture 
was  capable  of  being  formed  by  mixing  snow  or  ice 
and  salt  together.     A  celebrated  physician  electri- 
fied a  large  audience  by  exhibiting  its  effects  upon 
a  bottle  of  wine,  which  he  actually  froze  into  ice  ; 
and  "  this  new  method  of  freezing  water"  is  also 
mentioned  l)y  Lord  Bacon.    Such  are  the  conditions 
under  which  this  subject  has  been  handed  down  to 
existing  posterity. 

A  littlt  consideration  of  the  processes  described 
in  this  cursory  sketch,  of  the  chemical  progress  of 
the  luxury,  will  show  us  that  they  are  all  reducible 
to  the  two  axioms — that   evaporation  and  liquefac- 
tion create  cold.     The  philosophy  of  which  fact  is 
simply,  that  in  the  change  of  condition  from  a  fluid 
to  a  vapor,  and  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid,  there  is  a 
j  change  in   the  capacity  for  caloric.     If  a  certain 
;  measure  of  water  is  to  become  vaporized,  or  if  a 
j  certain  weisrht  of  salt  is  to  become  a  solution,  these 
,  changes  cannot  occur  without  the  water  and  the  salt 
receiving  an  additional  supply  of  heat,  which  is  of 
course  abstracted  from  all  surrounding  bodies ;    and 
the  abstraction  of  heat  being  an  equivalent  expres- 
sion to  the  production  of  cold,  we  are  brought  back 
to  the  truths  with  which  we  commenced,  and  have 
seen  how  evaporation  and  liquefaction  produce  cold. 
Caloric  disappears  in  both  cases,  and,  burying  itself 
among'  the  particles  of  the  new  product,  is  said  to 
have  become  latent.    There  are  some  facts  connected 
with  the  production  of  artificial  ice  which  deserve 
mention  here.     The  congelation  of  water  is  materi- 
ally promoted  by  rapid  motion.    Water  has.  in  fact, 
been  cooled,  and  yet   remained   quite   fluid,  many 
degrees  below  the  temperature  at  which  it  generally 
becomes  ice ;  but  the   moment  a  Ihtle   movement 
was  communicated  to  the  liquid,  instantly  the  tem- 
perature rose  to  32  degrees,  and  the   mass  became 
^  ice,  needle-like  crystals  flying  through  its  substance 
in  a  most  curious  manner.     This   fact  was  seized 
upon  by  the  refrigeratists,  and  repeated  accounts  of 
I  making  artificial  ice  are  extant,  in  which  much  stress 
is  evidently  laid  upon  the  act  of  stirring  the  fluid  to 
be  frozen  rapidly  round  with  a  stick.     The  experi- 
j  ence  of  mankind  also  appears  to  have  discovered 
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that  water,  after  it  has  been  boiled,  freezes  more 
rapidly  than  otherwise.  It  is  a  custom  among  many 
nations  of  warm  climates  either  to  warm  the  water 
in  the  sun,  or  to  boil  it,  previous  to  attempting  to 
reduce  its  temperature.  Dr.  I'lack  uf  Edinburgh 
published  some  experiments  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine the  question  ;  and  his  results  were,  that  boiled 
•water  does  freeze  a  little  more  rapidly  than  unboiled. 
The  act  of  boiling  expels  the  air ;  and  as  in  freezing 
a  similar  expulsion  takes  place,  a  step  is  gained  in 
advance  of  the  unboiled  liquid. 

The  means  in  present  use  for  artificial  refrigera- 
tion are  very  various,  some  of  them  very  interesting. 
Among  these,  the  employment  of  porous  earthen- 
ware may  receive  an  early  place.  The  Moors 
introduced  into  Spain  this  article  of  luxury,  in  the 
shape  of  very  elegant  vases,  wonderfully  light  and 
porous.  Water  kept  in  these  became  rapidly  de- 
liciously  cool,  and,  from  some  peculiarity  in  the 
process  of  the  manufacture  of  tlie  vessels,  it  ac- 
quired, in  addition,  a  very  agreeable  flavor.  In 
Egypt,  and  in  India,  and  in  most  sultry  regions, 
this  expedient  is  at  the  present  time  a  very  prevalent 
one.  It  has  also  for  some  time  been  extensively 
employed  amongst  ourselves — porous  wine,  butter, 
and  water  coolers,  of  many  elegant  designs,  being 
now  produced  at  our  potteries.  But  porous  ware 
keeps  water  coolest  where  the  clime  is  hottest,  the 
very  increment  of  heat  being  made  to  react  in  the 
production  of  cold  by  rapid  evaporation.  The  Moor- 
ish name  for  their  earthen  jugs  was  Alcarrazos,  or 
Bucarros.  The  Arabs,  burnt  up  with  the  eternal 
fire  of  their  scorching  country,  make  use  of  goat- 
skins for  their  water-vessels,  which  suffer  a  little 
water  slowly  to  exude,  and  thus  keep  the  remain- 
der comparatively  cool.  A  conunon  method  of 
cooling  wines  i[i  India  is  one  which  will  almost 
appear  a  paradox  :  the  bottle  is  wrapped  iu  flannel 
wetted  with  water,  and  placed  directly  iu  the  rays 
of  the  sun  :  violent  evaporation  ensues,  and  the 
wine  actually  becomes  very  cold.  It  is  a  common 
plan,  too,  for  sailors,  in  warm  latitudes,  to  cover 
their  wine  with  cloths  constantly  welted.  Apart- 
ments are  cooled  on  a  similar  principle,  and  an 
abundance  of  water  is  fre(iuenlly  dashed  against  the 
walls  of  the  room  with  the  most  grateful  elTect.  In 
India,  also,  the  cold,  so  datigcjrous  and  penetrating 
on  a  clear  night,  is  applied  in  a  peculiar  manner  for 
the  purpose  of  freezing  wat(;r.  Ni^ar  Calcutta,  in 
an  open  plain,  there  are  large  shallow  excavations 
made  in  the  ground,  and  filled  with  straw  ;  upon 
tills  many  rt)vvs  of  small,  shallow,  porous  pans, 
filled  with  water,  are  |>Iaet;d  at  sunset.  During  tlie 
night  ici;  forms  in  tlii:i  cakes  upon  the  surface  of 
these  pans:  it  is  carcfullv  r^'movcd  before  sunrise, 
carried  to  a  jjroper  r<"j)ositorv,  and  pounded  into  a 
mass  there,  ;inil  thfu  covi^ritA  over  with  blankets. 
This  tnanufacturn  cm  only  be  [nirsued  during  tin; 
months  of  I)i'ccnilnr,  .Fannarv,  and  February  ,  and 
in  the  dislncis  where  the  ic«  is  formed  in  this  man- 
ner, it  i.s  never  produced  naturally.  This  ingenious 
process  must  wholly  (li-,:ipj)  -.u-  Ijefore  the  new  im- 
port of  Wenham  Lake  ic  >.  What,  a  nivolution  has 
connnerce  elfected  in  Imlia,  wIhmi  we  reniembijr  that 
early  travellers  in  that  country  were  looked  upon  as 
liars  and  impostors  for  asserting  the  possiliility  of 
solidifyitifT  water  into  ice  ! 

Where  sahiie  suhslances  are  cheap,  the  more 
powerfi.l  inode  of  refrig'ralion  has  been  the,  use-  of 
the  friirorific  mixture.  Some'  of  tlies(>  niixinres  are 
capalile  of  producing  the  most  intense;  cold  known 
to  philosopliv.*     Di^solviiirj  s;ihi)etre  in  water  cre- 

*It  will   he  Motircd,  that   thniUifliout  this  article  the 


ates  a  very  useful  degree  of  cold  ;  and  where  the 
salt  is  plentiful,  as  in  India,  it  has  long  been  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  It  was  the  peculiar  duty 
of  one  domestic  to  cool  beverages  for  the  table  by 
this  means,  who  received  the  impregnated  solution 
for  his  perquisite.  Where,  however,  snow  or  ice 
is  procurable,  the  intensity  of  the  freezing  mixture 
rises  to  its  higher  points.  Snow  and  salt  produce 
a  mixture  whicli  was  deemed  by  Fahrenheit  to  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  cold.  This  was 
the  temperature  of  his  zero.  Our  confectioners  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  for  their  craft  a  mixture  of 
pounded  ice  and  salt.  The  substance  known  as 
chloride  of  calcium,  mixed  with  snow,  produces  a 
most  severe  cold,  sufficiently  great  to  freeze  mer- 
cury. Mr.  Walker,  to  whose  interesting  experi- 
ments upon  this  subject  it  stands  much  indebted, 
was  on  one  occasion  able,  by  successive  coolings,  to 
attain  a  depth  of  cold  equal  to  91  degrees  below 
Fahrenheit's  unhappy  zero.  In  the  laboratory  of 
the  chemist,  great  degrees  of  cold  are  procurable 
by  the  use  of  highly  volatile  liquids  for  evaporation. 
Every  juvenile  chemist's  ears  have  tingled  with  the 
startling  enunciation  of  the  possibility  of  freezing  a 
man  to  death  in  the  height  of  summer,  by  wetting 
him  constantly  with  ether — which  is,  however,  a 
fact  hitherto  undemonstrated.  The  sulphuret  of 
carbon,  and,  more  recently,  liquid  sulphurous  acid, 
both  of  them  exceedingly  volatile  fluids,  create 
intense  cold  by  their  evaporation.  The  almost 
magical  experiments  of  M.  Boutigny,  in  which 
water  was  frozen  in  a  red-hot  crucible,  were  effected 
by  the  assistance  of  sulphurous  acid  in  the  liquid 
form.  The  remarkable  substance,  liquid  carbonic 
acid,  takes  the  highest  rank  as  a  refrigorific  agent 
known.  Mr.  Addams  of  Kensington  actually  man- 
ufactures this  curious  liipiid  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, and  has  occasionally  as  much  as  nine  gallons 
of  it  in  store.  In  drawing  it  from  its  powerful  reser- 
voirs, it  evaporates  so  rapidly  as  to  freeze  itself,  aiid 
it  is  then  a  light  porous  mass,  like  snow.  If  a  small 
quantity  of  this  is  drenched  with  ether,  the  degree 
of  cold  produced  is  even  more  intolerable  to  the 
touch  than  boiling  water !  a  drop  or  two  of  the 
mixture  producing  blisters,  just  as  if  the  skin  had 
been  burned.  Mr.  Addams  states,  that  in  eight 
miimtes  he  has  frozen  in  this  way  a  mass  of  mercury 
weighing  ten  pounds. 

There  have  been  some  mechanical  contrivances 
for  the  mamifacture  of  ice.  Evaporation  may  be 
accelerated  mechanically  to  a  degree  so  great  as  to 
produce  ici;  in  considerable  quantities ;  and  this  is 
the  principle  of  Sir  John  Leslie's  celebrated  freezing 
a])[)aratus.  In  coiidui^ting  some  experiments  upon 
the  rarefaction  of  air,  he  was  led  to  conceive  the 
idea  of  manuliicturing  ice  on  the  largo  scale  from  a 
little  phenomenon  observed  in  the  receiver  of  his 
air-pump.  Inlrodueinij  a  watch-glass  full  of  water, 
and  in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid,  into  the  receiver 
of  his  air-|)ump,  and  on  making  a  fmv  slr(»kes  u  iih 
the  piston,  the  water  was  converted  into  a  mass  i)f 
solid  ice!  With  a  body  of  parched  oatmeal  instead 
of  the  acid  as  the  absorbent  of  moisture,  be  froze 
a  pound  and  a  (piarter  of  water  into  ice.  I'.xperi- 
ments  on  the  large  scale  fi)llowed  ;  powerful  ma- 
chines were  constructed,  and  various  improvemetus 
were  adopted  in  the  apparatus,  all  tending  to  facili- 
tate its  application  to  tin;  wants  or  luxuries  of  nrui- 
kiiid.  Several  of  these  machines  have;  been  exiiorted 
into  hot  climates.     Dr.  lire  suggested  steam  as  the 

tf>rm  i"i)|(l  is  rtiado  rise  of.  for  rniiveiiirnce"  sake,  as  if  it 
inilicateil  a  pusiiive  prMici|ile,  ami  were  uot,  as  it  is, 
a  mere  iicyutiou. 
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vacuizing  power;  and  the  idea  lias  been  conceived, 
that  wherever  a  steam-engine  is  employed,  there  an 
ice  apparatus  might  be  erected  and  sustained  at  a 
trifling  cost,  with  great  prospect  of  productiveness. 

The  most  recent  ice-machine  is  "  M;isters"  Ap- 
paratus," the  principnl  feature  of  which  is,  that  a 
metallic  cylinder  is  made  to  undergo  rapid  rotation 
in  a  freezing  mixture,  the  motion  appealing  in  a 
singular  manner  lo  expedite  and  facililate  the  pro- 
cess. 

Some  account  of  the  apj-lications  of  artificial  cold 
may  perhaps  suitably  conclude  our  paper.  For 
soiiie  time  the  ingenuity  of  men  in  this  particular 
developed  itself  no  further  than  in  simply  cooling 
wine  and  other  beverages ;  but  a  more  refined  and 
even  elegant  mode  of  doing  so  was  at'terwards  dis- 
covered. In  Boyle's  "  History  of  Cold,"  it  is  stated 
,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  make  wine-cups  of  ice, 
b}'  means  of  tin  moulds,  for  usi  in  hot  weather ; 
pleasant  trifies,  as  he  calls  them,  which  imparted  a 
delicious  coolness  to  the  wine  poured  into  them.  In 
an  old  romance,  named  the  "  Argenis,"'  a  dinner  in 
summer  is  described,  at  which  fresh  apples  half- 
incrusted  with  ice,  and  a  basin  of  ice  filled  with 
wine,  were  among  the  curiosities  upon  the  table. 
Then  came  the  invention  of  water-ices  by  one  Pro- 
cope,  an  Italian,  who  had  an  immense  sale  for  them 
in  Paris.  Cream  ices,  and  the  iced  juice  of  fruits, 
were  then  made,  and  found  a  rapid  consumption. 
More  recently,  tlie  art  of  the  confectioner  has  ap- 
plied this  process  to  imitate  many  kinds  of  fruit  and 
peaches — apricots  and  nectarines  of  ice — copying 
the  originals  with  curious  fidelity. 
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Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  strange  thesis  has 
been  maintained  before  now  that  "  private  vices  are 
public  benefits;"  and  some  may  have  wondered  at 
the  desperate  ingenuity  which  could  work  evil 
into  good  by  the  simple  rule  of  multiplication. 
But  we  live  in  a  world  of  seeming  anomalies ; 
and  however  difficult  their  reconciliation  may  be. 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  errors  of  individuals  are 
overmastered  in  their  collective  tendency,  and  that 
we  all,  good,  bad,  wise,  and  foolish  alike,  coope- 
rate unconsciously,  in  the  great  work  of  human 
progress. 

As  a  familiar  illustration  of  what  we  mean — the 
philosopher  smiles  at  the  enthusiasm  of  the  vulgar 
in  their  aspirations  after  an  undefined  and  undeln- 
able  good  they  call  the  Genteel  ;  but  the  philoso- 
pher may  smile  on.  for  the  wisdom  of  the  learned 
Theban  is  foolishness.  Such  aspira'ions  are  the 
beginning  of  all  refinement.  They  lead,  it  is  true, 
to  the  perpetrution  of  innumerable  caricatures;  but 
these  in  time  correct  themselves,  or  are  corrected 
by  collision,  till  every  day  some  individuals,  rising 
gradually  above  the  mass,  ascend  into  the  region 
of  true  taste — or  what  is  taken  for  such  bv  the 
present  treneratinn.  And  what  is  true  of  individu- 
als, is  true  of  nations,  and  of  society  at  lar^e.  The 
history  of  manners  and  costume,  or,  so  to  speak, 
Fashion,  is  the  history  of  virtue  and  intelligence. 
How  many  revolutions  have  we  passed  through, 
before  reaching  our  present  simplicity  of  attire  I 
And  how  many  horrors  have  we  encountered, 
before  subsiding  into  our  present  condition  of  com- 
parative charity  and  peace  I  Our  contemporaries 
are  better,  as  well  as  better  dressed,  than  their 
ancestors ;  and  our  posterity  will  be  better,  and 
better  dressed,  than  ourselves.  Already  our  women 
have  more  elegance,  and  less  bustle  ;  and  already 


our  men  have  grown  ashamed  of  their  pig-tailed 
coats,  not  a  thread  of  which  will  survive  for  their 
heirs  at  law.  Already,  in  like  manner,  do  we 
begin  lo  pick  up  little  thi-nes  and  beggars  from  the 
streets,  to  imprison  ihem  in  schools,  instead  of  con- 
taminating th^^m  in  jails ;  to  turn  them  to  knowledge 
and  industry,  instead  of  confirniing  liiem  in  igno- 
rance and  crime ;  and  to  lead  them  on  to  public 
usefulness,  rather  than  the  hulks  and  tne  gallows. 
Condemj  not,  therefore,  the  vulgar-genteel,  any 
more  than  our  ancestors,  for,  like  the  latter,  they 
are  pilgrims  on  the  roud,  and  their  very  errors  are 
paths  that  lead  to  truth. 

But  tliere  is  os.e  thing  in  the  general  bearing  and 
tendency  of  the  prtscut  age  towards  the  Genteel 
which  is  a  little  puzzling — not  that  we  think  the 
thing  unnatural  or  iiiipruper  in  itselt',  but  we  cannot 
well  see  in  what  way  the  result  is  to  benefit  society. 
Gaudy  or  ill-matched  colors  betray  a  mental  strug- 
gle, which  may  end  in  advancing  the  individual  in 
the  path  to  taste;  and  a  control,  however  rude,  of 
the  language  and  movements  of  the  body,  may  ia 
like  manner  result  in  an  approach  towards  polite- 
ness. But  of  what  utility  in  our  social  procrress  is 
the  present  chronic  revolution  in  proper  names? 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  whole  race  of  Smiths 
get  on  to  writing  their  name  Smyth,  or  even  reach 
the  7ie  plus  ultra  Smythe,  cui  bono?  Smythe  is 
not  intrinsically  better  than  Smith  ;  it  is  only  more 
uncommon  ;  and  every  advance  the  multitudinous 
tribe  makes  in  this  direction  defeats  its  own  object. 
If  Smythe  were  a  good,  or  a  beauty  in  itself — if 
it  were  the  beau  idtal  of  Smith — that  would  be 
another  thing ;  but  it  does  not  even  make  the 
name  a  dissyllable — it  leaves  it  the  same  short, 
squat,  niturur  word  as  ever.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
can  be  done  for  Smith  but  giving  it  an  amiable 
prename,  or,  better  suil,  a  title.  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
for  instance,  has  a  decidedly  aristocratic  sound  ; 
and  this  has  no  dependence  upon  its  personal  asso- 
ciations, otherwise  Adam  Smith  would  be  recog- 
nized as  the  legitimate  chief  jtf  the  clan.  Without 
a  prename  ai  all.  Count  Smith,  and  Earon  Smith, 
so  common  on  the  continent,  are  highly  respectable  ; 
and  if  a  suggestion  had  been  adopted,  which  was 
kindly  and  happily  made,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  an  Irish  beauty  of  the  name  with  a 
scion  of  Italian  royalty,  Smith  would  have  become 
one  of  the  must  distinguished  patronymics  in  the 
kingdom.  The  match  alluded  to  was  rebkoned  a 
mesalliance  on  the  part  of  the  lover,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly threatened  to  be  discarded  bv  his  family ; 
and  he  was  therefore  advised  lo  confer  upon  the 
name  of  his  lovely  bride  his  own  title,  and  call 
himself  Prince  Siniih. 

But  even  a  prename  alone  may  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage. There  is  one  of  the  novels  of  Miss  Ed^e- 
worth— we  forget  which— ^in  which  a  £entlemau~of 
the  name  of  Harvey  figures  as  the  hero.  Harvey  ! 
Only  fancy  John,  Peter,  or  even  William  Harvey  as 
the  hero  of  a  novel !  But  Miss  Fxlgeworth  was' too 
well  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  names  to 
commit  such  a  blunder  :  she  made  'the  individual 
Clarence  Harvey  ;  and  the  name  has  never  to  this 
day  been  objected  to  even  among  the  female  teens. 
Our  own  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  impor- 
tance of  names  by  the  case  of  an  adventurer  iu 
London  whom  we  knew  personally.  He  was  a 
countryman  of  the  Princess  Smith  alluded  to,  and 
had  come  up  to  push  his  fortune  in  the  musical  line. 
Being  really  a  person  of  fair  abilities,  he  obtained 
a  few  pupils,  and  had  even  a  couple  of  little  songs 
published  by  the  music-sellers  ;  but  it  would  not  do. 
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He  did  not  make  enough  to  keep  his  family,  (for  he 
had  brought  his  wife  and  child  with  him.)  and 
when  want  began  to  stare  them  in  the  face,  and 
pincli  too,  as  well  as  stare — he  at  length  made  up 
his  mind,  thougli  with  many  bitter  regrets,  to  go 
hack  to  Connauglit.     What  could  he  do?     Nobody 

cared  about  songs  by  R.  A.  R ;  and  to  this  day 

their  merits  remain  an  impenetrable  mystery.  We 
were  in  the  music  shop  when  he  was  closing  the 
j>ublishing  transaction,  and  lie  had  occasion  to  sign 
his  name — we  fear  not  to  a  recei[)t.  The  publisher 
stared  at  the  document,  in  which  the  signature  was 
given  at  full  length,  and  then  at  him. 

"  R.  A.!"  cried  he.  "  Why,  your  name  is  Ralph 
Abercromby !" 

"  You  may  say  that.  Was  n't  it  after  the  gineral 
I  was  christened  ?" 

' '  Goodness  gracious !  Ralph  Abercromby  !  Why 
did  you  not  mention  this  before?  And  are  you 
really  off  now — with  a  fortune  in  that  name?" 

"  Sure  it 's  time  to  be  off,  when  I  have  paid  the 
fare,  and  forgotten  the  rint.  Bad  luck  to  the  name  ! 
If  the  initials  have  brought  is  to  this,  wouldn't  the 
rest  of  it  have  starved  us  entirely?" 

"  The  man  is  an  ass  !"  mused  the  publisher  aloud, 
as  our  friend  flung  out  of  the  shop.     "  But  Ralph 

Abercromby  R !  that  name  would  have  carried 

him  through,  if  he  had  brayed  vx-orse  than  a  donkey!" 

Sometimes  it  is  considered  advantageous  to  give 
one's  name  a  foreign  air;  as  if  we  were  valuable 
exotics  naturalized  in  the  country,  but  still  looking 
brown  and  yellow,  as  it  were,  in  honor  of  our 
origin.  Thus  plain  Miller  is  homely  and  sturdy 
(though  not  overly  honest)  till  it  is  improved  into 
INIuller ;  but  when  this  again  becomes  Miihler,  it  is 
quite  a  molendinary  curiosity.  We  fancy  IMr.  IMiih- 
ler  was  some  centuries  ago  Herr  Miihler,  and  we 
long  to  ask  him,  When  did  you  c(mie  over?  This 
expression,  by  the  way,  co//ie  over,  is  very  capti- 
vation.  Some  came  over  with  the  Saxons,  some 
with  the  Normans — it  matters  little  which  ;  the 
thinij  is  to  get  back  one's  origin  till  it  is  lost  in  the 
morning  twilight  of  history  ;  and  the  breadth  of  the 
ocean  counts  to  our  imagination  like  an  additional 
space  of  time.  A  foreign  miller,  besides,  is  a  more 
poetical  personage  than  an  English  miller.  In 
England,  gentry  of  this  profession  may  he  thieves, 
(as  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  represent  them,) 
but  abroad  they  are  banditti ;  and  in  Germany,  some 
of  the  wildest  scenes  that  followed  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  were  enacted  in  a  mill.  Most  i)eople, 
in  fact,  have  a  strong  olijcction  to  names  that  are 
associated  with  the  vulgarities  of  a  common  trade. 
An  a.s[)iring  Ma.son,  by  simply  doubling  the  .s,  so 
as  to  mak<',  himself  Massoii,  laughs  at  detection  ; 
altiiough  a  Tailor  lias  less  facility  of  escape — and 
more  need  of  it ;  Ik;  tries  Taylor,  and  i)rol)al)ly 
shakes  his  head  ;  then  tl'e  other  syllalile,  I'ailour  ; 
and  if  still  appalled  l)y  tlui  horrors  of  the  name,  he 
makes  it,  as  a  hist  resource,  'I'ailyour. 

15ut  there  are  oilier  ;isso(Mations  still  more  fright- 
ful, as  in  the  Scotch  nam.;  I}(iag,  which  is  identical, 
at  h.'ast  in  sound,  with  that  of  tin-  iusect  called  by 
the  iMiglish,  bug.  'I'he  drsperaie  efforts  made  here 
by  the  hereditary  victims  are  truly  alarming.  Some 
write  the  word  IJojjie  ;  Init  findin;:  lliat  they  havi; 
thus  got  into  th(!  spiritual  world,  they  rush  madly 
into  Bogiie,  and  somelimi's  Boog.  WIkmi  a  name, 
on  tin;  other  hand,  has  a  meaning  comiilimentary 
to  its  j)Osse»8or,  the  grand  desideratum  is,  to  make 
it  as  ])lain  as  i)osKible.  Thus  Arcliiliahl  is  siuue- 
wliat  cipiivocal  as  it  stands;  and  it  is  neatly  and 
dccis'     '"  iiiodernizf'd  into  Archbold.     Frcipiently 


the  only  fault  complained  of  is  the  want  of  euphony 
— as  in  Mucklewham.  Somebody  says,  in  the 
Waverley  novels,  that  he  could  not  think  Venus 
beautiful  if  announced  in  a  drawing-room  as  Miss 
Mac-Jupiter.  What  would  he  think,  then,  if  pre- 
sented for  a  quadrille  to  Miss  Mucklewham?  But 
thanks  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  the  name  is  nearly 
obsolete,  and  our  fair  partner  is  now  IMiss  Meikle- 
ham. 

A  familiar  object,  even  when  its  associations  are 
good,  is  not  approved  of  for  a  name.  Born  (a 
stream)  was  sought  to  be  made  a  little  grander,  by 
being  given  in  the  plural,  Burns;  but  personal 
associations,  as  we  have  already  observed,  having 
no  effect  in  this  species  of  mania,  some  diverged 
into  Burnes ;  while  others,  determining  to  sever 
definitively  all  connection  with  poetical  immortality, 
called  themselves  Burness.  Mill,  in  like  manner, 
was  made  Mills,  and  was  then  sunk  entirely  in 
Milne ;  and  Home  became  Hume ;  and  Hume, 
Hulme.  John,  on  the  same  principle,  is  pluralized 
Johns,  and  this  made  into  Johnes,  and  Jones. 

But  personal  associations  are  only  ineffective 
when  modern.  It  is  considered  a  great  attainment  to 
get  back  Gumming  to  its  probable  origin,  Comyng ; 
and  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  elongating 
Graham  into  Grahame,  rest  with  delighted  pride 
upon  the  Celtic  Graeme.  The  colors,  we  need 
hardly  add,  are  always  sought  to  be  washed  out. 
Wliite  becomes  Whyte,  and  is  then  entirely  oblite- 
rated in  Wight ;  and  Brown,  after  passing  through 
the  intermediate  Browne,  relinquishes  its  identity 
in  Broun. 

In  all  these  transformations  the  aim  is  the  same 
— distinction.  We  wish  to  divorce  ourselves  from 
things  common  and  vulgar,  and  fancy — oddly 
enough — that  we  in  some  measure  accomplish  this 
by  misspelling  the  name  we  have  received  from  our 
pariHits.  We  once  knew  an  instance,  and  rather 
an  instructive  one,  in  which  this  nominal  distinction 
was  carried  progressively  on  with  the  advance  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  individual.  His  original  name 
was  Cuningham  ;  and  he  was  born  in  a  station  iu 
which  people  think  very  little,  and  frequently  know 
very  little,  about  their  patronymics.  He  was  an 
errand-lad  and  porter  in  a  draper's  shop  in  one  of 
the  larger  towns  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  being  a  smart  fellow,  was  on  some  occasion 
promoted  to  a  station  behind  the  counter.  This 
was  a  great  advancement  for  the  errand-lad,  and 
he  became  all  on  a  sudden  prodigiously  genteel. 
What  first  |)ut  it  into  his  head,  it  is  hard  to  say  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  a  litth^  tsvirl  at  the  end  of  his 
written  name  subsided  gradually  into  an  <,  and  at 
last,  to  all  intents  and  pur|)oses,  he  was  ^Ir.  ( 'uiiiiig- 
hame.  In  two  years  aflt^r  this  consuimTiaiion,  lie 
was  left  very  uiuixpectedly  the  sum  of  X'^OO  by  a 
distant  relation,  and  Mr.  Cuninghame  determined 
to  retire  from  his  employiT's  countt^r,  and  take  one 
of  his  own.  While  looking  out  for  a  proju'r  place 
for  his  intended  e.stai)lislimeut,  a  new  change;  occur- 
red in  bis  name  corresponding  with  the  expansion 
of  his  ideas  in  other  respects  ;  and  he  became  now, 
to  the  great  surpri.se  of  his  acquaintance,  Mr.  Coyn- 
inghame.  But  it  so  happened  that,  btd'ore  he  had 
(juite  fixed  upon  a  site  for  Ids  "  warehouse,"  he  was 
(piite  fixed  himself  in  admiration  of  a  youi.g  lady, 
the  heiress  of  a  tallow-chandh^r ;  and  as  she  was 
much  struck  with  his  person,  and  the  micoinmon 
gentility  of  his  name,  he  abandoiu'd  his  iiresenl 
pursuit,  and  laid  siege  to  her  as  the,  more  promi^uiig 
speculation  of  the  two.  In  the  cour.se  of  liis  court- 
ship a  new  change  occurred  in  his  name,  and  he 
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■was  now  Mr.  Coynynghame.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  was  in  homage  to  the  taste  of  the  heiress ; 
and  the  supposition  receives  some  color  from  the 
fact,  that  after  she  proved  faithless,  he  knocked  out 
indignantly  the  additional  y.  It  was  not  so  easy, 
however,  to  place  himself  in  other  respects  in  statu 
quo.  His  capital  was  by  this  time  nearly  all  gone  ; 
and  after  a  dreadful  struggle  with  his  pride,  he  was 
compelled  to  step  behind  the  counter  once  more  as 
the  shopman  of  another.  With  a  stern  philosophy, 
he  signalized  his  fall  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  remain- 
ing y :  but  the  Furies  were  not  yet  appeased.  The 
great  monetary  crisis  took  place  at  this  time,  which  > 
reduced  most  of  the  establishments  in  the  town, 
and  among  a  multitude  of  others,  threw  Mr.  Cun- 1 
inghame  out  of  work.  Ilis  remaining  funds  were 
quickly  exhausted.  What  was  to  be  donel  He 
had  the  good  sense  to  take  a  porter's  employment 
again,  and  became  once  more  plain  John  Cuning- 
ham.  I 

In  this  history  we  see  movement  without  pro-  i 
gress.     The  mistake  was  to  suppose  that  a  change 
of  position  rendered  a  change  in  the  name  an  advan- 
tage, or  that  any  additional  dignity  could  be  derived 
from  spelling  it  with  one  letter  instead  of  another. 
It  was  very  proper  for  the  porter  to  abandon  his 
jacket   in    favor  of  a  coat    when    he    became  the  ' 
shopman  ;  but  a  name  is  no  indication  of  rank,  any 
more  than  rank  is  an  indication  of  virtue.     After 
all,  we    believe  the  most    frequent    revolutions  in  ! 
names  have  been  the  result  of  mere  accident,  such  ' 
as  the    ignorance  of  the   parties   of  the   mystery 
of  orthography,  and  the  disregard  in  which  such  ! 
niceties  were  held  before  the  languasre  had  attained  ' 
its    present    fixed    and    regular   form. —  Chambers'' 
Journal. 


Cultivation"  of  Consciexce. — As  we  cultivate 
taste,  or  our  susceptibility  to  beauty,  by  meditating 
upon  the  most  finished  specimens  of  art,  or  the  most 
lovely  scenery  in  nature,  so  conscience,  or  our  moral 
susceptibility,  is  improved  by  meditating  upon  any- 
thing eminent  for  moral  goodness.  It  is  hence  that 
example  produces  so  powerful  a  moral  effect ;  and 
hence  that  one  single  act  of  heroic  virtue,  as  that 
of  Howard,  or  of  illustrious  self-denial,  gives  a  new 
impulse  to  the  moral  character  of  an  age.  Men 
cannot  reflect  upon  such  actions  without  the  produc- 
tion of  a  change  in  their  moral  susceptibility.  On 
the  contrary,  the  discriminating  power  of  conscience 
may  be  injured  by  frequent  meditation  upon  vicious 
character  and  action.  By  frequently  contemplating 
vice,  our  passions  become  excited,  and  our  moral  dis- 
gust diminishes.  Thus,  also,  by  becoming  familiar 
with  wicked  men,  we  learn  to  associate  whatever 
they  may  possess  of  intellectual  or  social  interest 
with  their  moral  character;  ami  hence  our  abhor- 
rence of  vice  is  lessened.  Thus  men  who  are 
accustomed  to  view,  habitually,  any  vicious  custom, 
cease  to  have  their  moral  feelings  excited  by  behold- 
ing it.  All  this  is  manifest  from  the  facts  made 
known  in  the  progress  of  every  moral  reformation. 
Of  so  delicate  a  texture  has  God  made  our  moral 
nature,  and  so  easily  is  it  either  improved  or  im- 
paired.    Pope  says  truly. 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien. 
As,  to  be  dreaded,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
liut  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  this  fact 
will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  value  of  much  of  our 
reading,  and  of  much  of  our  society.     Whatever 


fills  the  memory  with  scenes  of  vice,  or  stimulates 
the  imagination  to  conceptions  of  impurity,  vulgar- 
ity, protanity,  or  thoughtlessness,  must,  by  the 
whole  of  this  effect,  render  us  vicious.  As  a  man 
of  literary  sensibility  will  avoid  a  badly-written 
book,  for  "fear  of  Injuring  his  taste,  by  how  nmch 
more  should  we  dread  the  communion  with  any- 
thing wrong,  lest  it  should  contaminate  our  imagi- 
nation, and  thus  injure  our  moral  sense! — Way- 
land's  Moral  Science. 

Porridge. — Oatmeal  is  likewise  used,  and  di- 
serves  to  be  much  more  used  than  it  is,  in  the  form 
of  what  is  called  stirabout  or  porridge.  This  is 
made  by  gradually  stirring  oatmeal  inW  bjiling 
water,  until  enough  has  been  added  '.o  ^ive  the 
required  degree  of  consistence — continuirg  the  boil- 
ing until  the  meal  is  sufficiently  cooki.d  It  is  com- 
monly eaten  either  wiili  milk  or  with  butter-milk. 
This  is  usually  a  very  unirritating  kind  of  food — an 
article  of  diet  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  case  of 
children,  and  little  less  so  to  that  of  dyspeptics  ;  and 
for  the  laboring  population  it  forms  a  breakfast  that 
is  much  more  nourishing  and  wholesome  than  tiie 
tea  and  the  bread  and  butter,  or  bread  and  dripping, 
which  are  in  England  so  much  more  generally  made 
use  of.  Flour  bread  and  milk,  although  certainly 
well  suited  to  the  stomachs  of  most  children,  is 
nevertheless  found  to  disagree  with  some  ;  aiid  as 
a  general  breakfast  for  children,  I  think  that  oat- 
meal porridge  and  milk  deserves  to  be  preferred. 
It  is  an  unstimulating  diet ;  it  is  very  easily  di- 
gested ;  it  contains  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  nutriment ;  and  it  seems  usually  to  act  sligliily 
on  the  alvine  excretions — while  in  many  cases  a 
continued  use  of  milk  renders  it  necessary  to  take 
an  occasional  dose  of  aperient  medicine. — Jjr.  Eob- 
ertson  on  Diet  and  Regimen. 

A  LITTLE  boy  of  the  commune  of  Hery-sur-Alhy, 

in  the  canton  of  Geneva,  was  lately  seized   by  an 

eagle  at  the  moment  at  which  he  had  taken  some 

eaglets  from   a  nest.     The   bird  carried    him   to  a 

height  of  upwards  of  600  metres,  to  the  summit  of 

;  a  rock  ;  luckily,   some    shepherds    saw    what  was 

j  passing,  and  rushed  to  the  rescue.     The  poor  boy 

j  escaped  with  a  fright  and  the  deep  impressions  of 

1  the  eagle's  claws  in  his  flesh. 

At  Croydon   Assizes,  last  week,  Mrs.   Arms- 
'  worth,  the  widow  of  a  laborer,  brought  an  action 
!  against  the   South-eastern   Railway  Company,  for 
I  compensation  on  account  of  injury  sustained  by  tlie 
I  death  of  her  husband.     In  January  last,  there  was 
I  a  fall  of  chalk  on   the  railway  at  Merstham  ;  de- 
'  ceased  and  other  men  were  employed  to  clear  the 
I  line,  the  rubbish  to  be  conveyed  some  distance  from 
i  the   spot ;  the  men   rode  on  the  train,   that   they 
might  shovel  out  the  chalk  at  the  appointed  place  ; 
in  one  of  these  trips  Armsworth  rode  in  a  wagon 
filled  with  chalk  ;  the  signal  being  given  to  shovel 
out  the  chalk,  he  began  the  work,  but  just  then  the 
engine  gave   a  plunge  forward,    Armsworth  was 
thrown  off,  and   crushed  under  the  wheels.     This 
;  was  the  plaintiff's  case.     For  the  defence,  it  was 
'  shown  that  the  man  had  no  bu'siness  on  the  chalk- 
truck  ;  a  wagon  was  attached  to  the  train  specially 
for  the   laborers  to  ride   in,   but   Armsworth   and 
others  would   get  into  the  chalk-trucks  that   they 
might  set  to  work  more  quickly.     It  was  denied 
that  any  signal  had  been  given  to  the  men  to  begin 
unloading  when    the    engine  was    put    in    motion. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiflT — dam- 
ases,  100/.  ;  50/.  for  the  widow,  and  25/.  for  each 
of  two  children. 
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From  the  Examiner. 
Watifaring  S/.ttchcs  among  the  Greeks  and  Turks, 
and  on  (Jic  Shores  of  the  Danube.     By  a  Seven 
^  ears"  Resident  in  Greece.     Chapman  and  Hall. 

This  book  will  bear  cuiiiparison  with  the  clever- 
est of  the  clever  books  tliat  have  been  lately  pub- 
lished on  the  east.  It  is  written  by  a  lady,  and  has 
the  l)est  and  worst  eliaractenstics  of  feminine  genius. 
The  logic  is  terribly  vague,  and  the  rhetoric  of  a 
very  questionable  order;  but  the  general  ease,  vi- 
vacity, and  sportful  observation,  the  brilliant  touches 
of  description,  t!ie  lively  humor,  the  quick  good 
sense,  and  the  delightful  under-current,  all  through, 
of  womanly  grace  and  spriglilliness,  have  cliarmed 
us  very  much  indeed.  In  some  passages  we  seem 
to  have  a  vision  of  Lady  Mary  herself.  But  what 
would  Lady  Mary  have  said  to  the  writer's  denun- 
ciations of  the  harem  !  And  what  will  Mr.  Milnes 
say  to  it  ? 

The  writer  introduces  her  sketches,  which  seem 
to  have  been  taken  in  a  voyage  home  from  Greece 
by  the  Danube,  with  a  well-written  account  of  the 
result  of  her  impressions  of  a  seven  years'  residence 
in  Greece  ;  and  this  gives  a  tone  to  the  volume  which 
is  preserved  throughout,  of  more  thorough  informa- 
tion than  ordinary  travellers  possess,  and  of  a  certain 
previous  knowledge  of  eastern  life  and  custom  which 
communicates  substance  and  reality  to  what  she  af- 
terwards relates.  She  is  not  a  mere  maker  of  par- 
agraphs, and  there  is  little  of  the  dead  life  of  the 
hand-book  in  her  volume.  We  doubt  if  Eothen 
himsidf  is  more  real  at  times,  more  full  of  personal 
incident,  more  amusinirly  life-like.  The  lady  has 
not  a  little  comic  talent;  and  her  sketches  of  fellow- 
travellers  from  Europe  or  Kentucky,  as  well  as  her 
pictures  of  gluttonous  Turks,  wise  dervishes,  Bul- 
garian pachas,  Rabbins'  houses,  and  ^Mahometan 
harems,  give  very  free  and  pleasant  scope  to  this 
love  of  comedy.  We  recommend  the  book  to  the 
Dramatic  Authors'  Society.  It  is  full  of  character 
and  incident,  and  tells  a  great  many  pathetic  little 
stories,  as  well  as  tales  of  a  comic  cast.  We  must 
say,  however,  tliat  we  prefi^r  the  latter.  Her  fine 
writinj  is  too  fine.  She  gets  into  oriental  folds  and 
auudiludes  of  piir:ise,  and  has  to  make  the  most 
awliward  twists  and  turns  to  cfll'ct  her  escape  from 
them. 

We  cannot  slop  at  her  introduction  fi)r  more  than 
one  iirief  extract.  But  its  account  of  Greece  con- 
tains matter  more  favorable  to  tlie  Greeks  and  to  the 
pro>;i'"-ls  of  their  condition  than  we  have  been  at  all 
aecu.-i(i;ni'd  to  rcfeive',  even  in  the  late  liionghtful 
and  intc!l;Ln'nt  travel  of  Lord  Nuuent ;  and  descril)es 
the  pi'iijilr,  iu  their  kindly,  genial,  and  (above  all) 
iiiijii-'irii'i!'  qnaliiies,  giie\(ius!v  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Turk.s. 

Tiir.  niiTM-:  sii.K-wisuKit,  katinko. 
"  Katinko  u;is  nior-  like  \\\i'  most  exquisite  stat- 
ue than  a  hum  in  b-'ini'— the  repose  of  her  matcdi- 
less  f -atiiri's,  and  llif  niarbli-  |)ah'ness  of  her  com- 
plexion, were  (leitr  uni-iu:dli'd .  W(!  soon  found, 
jiowv'-r,  thrit  sle'  slein'!  in  a  (lrf;ciiMicv  connnon  to 
all  inanima'"  pirci'^  of  sculpture,  and  more  (general 
atnonfr  livini.'  brini's  ttnn  we  are  (lis])os('(|  to  admit. 
'J'lie  mind,  ttie  inlidleci,  that  should  have?  illumi- 
nated that  perfect  counti'iiance,  existed  not,  ami  she, 
was  a  very  ciiild  in  capacity  and  in  tastes.  Still 
we  took  a  (;reat  interest  in  Iht  ;  and  our  distress 
■\vas  ext'-cme  ^^hf■n  we  (!i>e(ivcri'd,  after  she  had 
been  \\i\\\  us  iwo   ve:irs,  t!;:il  s!ie   ii;nj   ronsenled  to' 


enter  on  a  new  line  of  life  very  different  from  that 
we  could  have  desired  for  her. 

"Just  at  this  time  some  young  men,  returning 
from  their  colleges  in  Eurojje,  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  their  country  and  its  departed  glory,  determined 
to  revive  several  of  the  ancient  tragedies,  and  have 
them  performed  at  the  little  theatre  at  Athens. 

"  A  prima  donra  was,  of  course,  indispensably 
requisite,  and  some  one  had,  most  unfortunately, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Katinko,  wandering  among  the 
vine  walks  of  our  garden,  when  the  evening  breeze 
had  lifted  from  her  beautiful  face  the  long  folds  of 
the  floating  veil,  which  completed  her  native  cos- 
tume. 

"  She  was  not  proof  against  the  golden  offers 
which  were  instantly  made  to  induce  her  to  go  on 
the  stage,  and  she  left  us  almost  secretly  for  Athens, 
where  she  was  to  be  instructed  in  her  new  calling. 
It  was  in  vain  we  remonstrated  ;  nothing  we  could 
offer  could  compensate  to  her  ambitious  old  mother 
fi)r  the  delight  of  seeing  her  child  figuring  as  a  prin- 
cess or  queen,  were  it  but  for  an  hour. 

"  Katinko  shed  many  tears  at  parting;  but,  nev- 
ertheless, she  went  ;  and  it  was  the  last  we  saw 
of  her,  with  her  simple,  child-like  manners,  and  her 
picturesque  Albanian  garments. 

"  About  a  year  after,  I  was  accosted  in  the  street 
by  a  young  woman  in  the  European  dress,  whose 
appearance  was  decidedly  remarkable,  from  the  out- 
rageous violation  of  all  good  taste  which  character- 
ized her  attire.  Not  only  was  she  loaded  with 
feathers  and  ribbons,  but  her  face  was  jjositively 
masked  in  paint,  applied  seemingly  without  any  at- 
tempt at  concealment!  It  was  actually  not  until 
she  turned  towards  ine  the  exquisite  profile,  which 
nothing  could  change,  that  I  recognized  our  once 
beauiit'ul  Katinko  !" 

The  return  from  Greece  described  in  the  volume 
was  by  Smyrna,  Co\istantinople,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Danube.  But  before  the  writer  and  her  friends 
loft  their  seven  years'  home,  there  were  great  L- 
mentings  and  farewells. 

"  The  villagers  crowded  round  us  to  take  leave  ; 
even  the  old  woman  who  is  the  wonder  of  the  coun- 
try round  for  her  great  age — fiir  it  is  known  that 
she  has  passed  110  years — hobbled  down  to  ice  us 
for  the  last  time.  We  were  much  amused  at  the 
look  of  profound  disgust  with  which  she  assured  us, 
that  if  ever  wc  came  back,  we  should  be  cert;iin  to 
find  her  still  alive,  fi)r  that  she  had  given  up  all 
hopes  of  dying.  She  has  a  curious  idea  on  the 
subject;  she  thiuKs  it  a  judgment  on  her,  for  some 
sin  she  has  conmiitt(Ml,  that  she  is  thus  condemned 
to  live  ;  and  grumbles  much  at  the  severity  of  the 
punishment." 

We  suspect  an  occasional  disinclination  in  the 
w  riter  to  do  justice,  in  her  general  remarks,  to  the 
Turks.  She  exhibits  a  s(>ciarian  zeal  against  ]\Ia- 
bomediinism,  aixl  tries  the  mosque  with  lh(>  me;i.s- 
nre  of  the  kirk.  We  have  often  reason  (not 
questioning  her  oliject,  or  the  exe(  Hence  of  it)  to 
exeept  to  hiT  t«)ir  on  this  sid)ject.  But  we  make 
tin,'  iieeess:irv  allowance  as  the  volume  goes  on,  and 
do  not  find  lh:it  this  tdtra-religions  zeal  affects  any- 
thing verv  seriously  but  her  logic  and  her  rhetoric. 

I'assJ!!!,'  several  most  charming  sketches  in  Smyr- 
iKi,  we  must  visit  a  very  gravt?  and  learned  dervish, 
Ahdid  .Me.sronr.  living  in  the  suburbs.  He  is  an 
a.strologer.  and  imist  be  visited  with  the  morning 
star;  at  any  rate  before  six  in  the  morning.  He 
has,  for  his  porter,  a  little  ninrro  slave,  w  lio  is  us 
:mio(I  as  a   p;ige  from   the  AraliKtn    IK'iL^hts ;  but  wo 
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omit  all  preliminary  description,  excellent  as  it  is, 
and  come  to  the  conversation. 

"  He  commenced  by  asking  me  how  old  I  was  ? 
■when  I  told  him,  he  ejaculated  '  Wonderful  I'  wheth- 
er in  allusion  to  my  extreme  old  age,  or  in  astonish- 
ment that  I  should  have  travelled  so  far,  I  cannot 
say.  He  then  inquired  after  the  health  of  my  hus- 
band, and  as  I  knew  by  cxperier.ee  how  impossible 
it  is  here,  where  no  young  lady  is  unmarried  after 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  convince  him 
that  no  such  person  existed,  I  merely  bowed  in 
return,  which  he  took  as  an  intimation  that  that 
imaginary  jentieman  was  in  good  health,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  much  gntified  thereby. 

"  He  now  desired  to  be  informed  what  country  I 
bcloneed  to.  and  I  perceived,  from  the  rather  singu- 
lar ideas  he  had  formed  as  to  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Gieat  Britain,  th.it  his  profound  astronomical 
researches  had  led  him  to  treat  the  details  of  our 
own  little  planet  with  much  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence. This,  however,  he  seemed  to  think  a  good 
opportunity  tor  obtaining  some  lighter  instruction 
in  an  easy  and  familiar  manner,  and  he  therefore 
requested  I  would  give  him  a  full  and  particular 
account  of  the  government,  laws,  religion,  and  civil 
institutions  of  England,  with  which  he  modestly 
acknowledged  himself  altogether  unacquainted. 
Monsieur  A liughed  heartily  at  my  look  of  de- 
spair when  this  herculeari  task  was  proposed  to  me: 
but  happily  I  broke  down  at  the  very  outset,  for  I 
faded  signally  in  my  first  attempt  to  convince  him 
that  England  was  governed  by  a  female  monarch, 
and  he  was  so  disgusted  at  mv  trving  to  impose  on 
him  in  this  manner,  that  he  gave  up  any  further 
inquiries." 

Our  next  extract  is  from  a  scene  in 

TUE    SLAVE-MARKET    OF    CONSTANTINOPLE. 

"  A  most  interesting  group  presented  itself  be- 
fore us  :  two  young  female  slavps,  both  with  most 
pleasing  countenances,  stood  together  closelv  em- 
braced, the  arm  of  the  one  round  the  neck  of  the 
other  ;  their  attitude,  as  well  as  the  strong  likeness 
between  them,  pointing  them  out  at  once  as  sisters. 
By  their  side  was  an  African  slave-dealer,  in  whose 
ferocious  countenance  it  seemed  impossible  to  dis- 
cern a  trace  of  human  feeling.  He  was  armed  with 
a  large  heavy  stick,  with  which  he  drove  them 
to  and  fro.  literally  like  a  herd  of  animals.  Three 
or  tour  Turks  were  discussing,  with  considerable 
animation,  the  price  of  one  of  the  women  ;  but  the 
bargain  had  been  struck  just  before  we  came  in,  and 
one  of  the  party,  a  stout,  good-looking  man,  was 
paying  down  the  money.  When  this  was  com- 
pleted, with  an  imperious  movement  of  the  hand, 
he  motioned  to  his  newly-purchased  slave  to  follow 
him.  It  was  the  youngest  and  the  most  timid  of 
the  two  sisters  whom  he  had  selected.  Nothing 
duld  tiave  be^n  more  painful  than  to  watch  the  in- 
tense, the  terrified  anxiety,  with  which  both  had 
followed  the  progress  of  sale  ;  and  now  it  was  con- 
cluded, and  they  knew  that  the  moment  of  separa- 
tion was  arrived,  she  whose  fate  had  been  sealed, 
disengaged  herself,  and.  turning  round,  placed  her 
two  hands  on  her  sister's  shoulders,  with  a  firm 
grasp,  and  gazed  into  her  eyes.  Not  words,  not 
tears,  could  have  expressed  one  half  of  the  mute, 
unutterable  despair  that  dwelt  in  that  long,  heart- 
rending gaze.  It  were  hard  to  say  which  face  was 
most  eloquent  of  misery  ;  but  the  Turk  was  impa- 
tient ;  he  clapped  his  hands  together.  This  was  a 
well-known  signal.  A  slight  tremor  shook  the 
frame  of  the  young  slave  ;  her  arms  fell  powerless 


at  her  side,  and  she  turned  to  follow  her  master. 
The  voiceless  but  agonized  tarewell  was  over.  In 
another  moment,  we  could  just  distinguish  her  slen- 
der figure  threading  its  way  through  the  crowd,  in 
company  with  the  other  slaves  belonging  to  the 
Turk.  Her  sister  had  hid  herself  behind  her  com- 
panions, and  now  sat  on  the  ground,  her  head  sunk 
upon  her  folded  arms.*' 

Other  sketches  of  like  dreadful  incidents  in  that 
horrible  human  market  are  even  more  powerful. 
The  examination  by  a  fa».  phlegmatic  Turk,  of  the 
teeth,  the  arms,  the  flesh,  and  general  condition  of 
a  group  of  handsome  young  Circassians,  not  uncon- 
scious of  their  misery  and  degradation,  but  looking 
at  fhe  girl  from  Europe  "  with  unutterable  sadness," 
is  very  painfully  affecting. 

i  A    NIGHT    ON    TUE    BLACK    SEA. 

:      "  Directly  below  me,  an   unfortunate  lady  was 
extended  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor,  which  was  in- 
laid with   polished   wood:    every  time  the  vessel 
:  rolled,  the  mattress  and   its  burden  slid  down  the 
'  room  to  the  opposite  wall,  where  the  lady  received 
'a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  and  then,  as  the  ship 
'  righted  again,  returned  slowly  to  their  place.   There 
\  was  a  species  of  fascination  in   this   slow  torture, 
I  which  occupied  me  the  whole  night :  and  such  was 
ithe  state  to  which  we  were  all  reduced,   that  al- 
;  though  the  lady  who  thus  helplessly  acted  the  part 
■  of  a  living  pendulum,  was  my  own  mother,  I  lay 
'  composedly  watching  her  sail   away  to  the  other 
'  side,   and  waited   till  she  should  come  back   and 
:  knock  her  head,  without  even  making  an  effort  to 
'relieve  her.     Daylight  brought  no  improvement  in 
}  our  position,  and  I  alone  had  strength  enough  left 
to  creep  on  deck.     I  managed  to  craw]  round  to  of- 
fer my  assistance  to  the  inmates  of  the   respective 
berths  before  I  left  the  room  ;  but   I  received  no 
other  answer  from  any,  than   an  entreaty  that   I 
would  put  a  speedy  termination  to  their  existence.*' 
Here  is  a  description  of  some  of  the  writer's  fel- 
low-voyagers, a  party  of  Turks  at  supper  on  deck, 
"  I  found  the  whole  party  seated  round  a  large 
bowl  of  pilaf,  into  which  they  were  digging  joyously 
and  savagely  ;  nodding  their  turbans  over  it,  with 
solemn  ejaculations  of  Mahomedan  piety,  and  cram- 
ming it  down  their  throats  with  a  celerity  -n  hich 
seemed  to  have  no  other  object  but  a  philosophical 
desire  to  ascertain  how  much  they  could  swallow 
in  a  given  time,  without  any  reference  to  the  nour- 
ishment to  be  derived  therefrom.     I  wished  them  a 
good   appetite,  in  Greek,  which   is  a  set  phrase  I 
knew  they  would   understand  :  and  they  were   all 
so  delighted  with  this  proof  of  intelligence  on  my 
part,  that  I  narrowly  escaped  being  choked  bv  the 
great  bullets  of  rice  which  they  speedily  rolled  up 
in  the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  would  have  jerked 
down  my  throat  with  singular  dexterity,  had  I  not 
earnestly  deprecated  so  oriental  a  proof  of  good-will. 
One  corpulent  old  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  have 
had  a  superior  education,  sat  looking  at  me  with 
profound  disgust,  and  affectedly  stroked  his  yellow 
slippers  whenever  they  even  came  in  contact  with 
my  dress.     I  specially  addressed   him  with  a  polite 
invocation  for  the  increase  of  his  appetite,  already 
so  voracious,   that  had  my  wish  been  fulfilled.  I 
doubt  if  any  amount  of  food  would   have  satisfied 
him  ;  but  though  he  gravely  responded,  I  saw  it  had 
no  effect  in  subduing  the  savageness  of  his  feelings 
towards  me  ;  I  was  still   a  ghiaour,  and   a  thing 
without  a  soul,  and  therefore  to  be  despised  :  seeing 
this,  I  went  to  my  father  and  begged  a  little  tobacco 
from  him,  with  which  I  returned,  and  silently  pre- 
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sented  to  him;  '  ^lashallali,'  lie  exclaimed,  this 
was  quite  another  story  ;  the  soulless  thing  had  a 
wonderrul  instinct  for  comprehending  his  precise 
tastes,  and  he  instantly  became  the  most  affable 
and  talkative  of  old  gentlemen." 

A  haughtier  specimen  of  the  Turk  subsequently 
presents  itself.  He  is  going  on  a  mission  to  Bel- 
grade, and  will  let  nobody  but  his  pipe-bearer 
apprt)ach  iiis  sofa  of  state.  But  he  relaxes  into  a 
game  of  chess. 

'•  In  the  evening  when  candles  were  brought  in, 
IMonsieur  Ernest  proposed  to  me  to  play  at  chess, 
and  we  were  just  silting  down,  when  the  haughty 
Turk,  who  seemed  rather  tired  of  his  solitary  gran- 
deur, on  the  state  canopy,  from  which  he  had 
driven  all  others  by  his  surly  looks,  suddenly  shuf- 
fled down,  and  coming  towards  us,  very  coolly  set 
Monsieur  Ernest  aside,  and  intimated  that  he  him- 
self would  do  me  the  honor  to  play  with  me.  There 
was  something  rather  comical  in  the  idea  of  playing 
chess  with  a  Turk,  and  although  the  technical 
terms  of  that  game  in  the  Turkish  language  had 
certainly  formed  no  part  of  my  education,  I  thought, 
with  the  help  of  a  few  of  the  wonted  exclamations, 
it  might  be  managed,  so  we  sat  down  with  all  due 
solemnity.  His  head  with  the  turban  and  long 
beard  certainly  did  look  uncommonly  fierce  over  the 
chess-board,  but  we  found  no  difficulty  as  to  the 
science  of  the  game ;  for  the  word  '  check,'  or 
'  ehec,'  seemed  to  have  been  converted  into  Turkish 
as  '  chok,'  and  the  kinjj  he  called  '  pasha ;'  and  as 
he  was  a  first-rate  player,  he  beat  me  in  about  ten 
moves,  repeating  'chok,  pasha,'  pertinaciously,  till 
he  check-mated  me  outright." 

Monsieur  Ernest  himself,  however,  and  his  wor- 
thy uncle,  must  not  be  omitted  from  our  extracts. 
They  are  fellow-travellers  with  the  author,  and 
become  great  favorites  with  her.  Very  deserved- 
ly ;  if  they  helped  to  amuse  her,  as  much  as,  with 
their  help,  she  certainly  amuses  her  readers. 

"  Monsieur  de  B had  always  informed  us 

that  his  nephew  had  gained  a  prize  at  college,  des- 
tined to  reward  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  German 
language,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  can,  indeed, 
read  it  very  well ;  but  his  accent  is  very  peculiar, 
and  as  he  has  never  attempted  to  speak  it  before, 
no  waiter  has  yet  been  found  capable  of  understand- 
ing him  ;  so  that,  when  he  gives  his  orders,  their 
interpretation  of  his  carefully-prepared  si)eech(,'s, 
invariably  appears  in  tlu;  shape  of  some  slrarifje 
breakfast  or  dimier,  altogetiier  different  from  what 
he  has  asked  and  expected  ;  and  then  Monsieur  de 

B invarial)ly  exclaims,  with  a  look  of  surj)rise, 

'  ft  pour/ant,  Ernest,  you  gained  the  prize  for,'  &c.: 
tlie  climax,  however,  was  jiul  to  his  discomfiture, 
to-day,  in  the  most  amusing  manner. 

"  Wc  had  a^jreed  to  [ilay  at  chess,  and  he  volun- 
teen!d  to  ask  for  tin;  chess-board,  refusing  all  offers 
of  a-ssistance.  Presently  In;  came  back,  most  tri- 
um|)hanlly,  to  say  that  the  man  had  jierfectly  under- 
stood him,  and  was  to  bring  it  iminediattily.  He 
])repared  the  little  tal)h;  betv^een  us  with  jgreat  ani- 
mation, and  called  for  all  our  companions  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  watching  our  jday.  \Vc  waited 
some  time,  but  the  cliess-l)oanl  did  not  appear,  and 
at  la.st  the  waiter  happening  to  i>ass  liirongh  the 
room.  Monsieur  lamest  askiui  if  lie  were  not  going 
to  bring  it?  ]f is  answer  was  [)r(impt  l)ul  mysteri- 
ous; he  said  that  it  was  not  yet  liealed.  We  had 
heard  of  healed  ches.s-])layers,  hut  never  of  a  heated 
chess-board  ;  and  Monsieur  I'lrnest  began  to  look 
V(!ry  uneasy,  when  suthlenly  the  door  opened,  and 
the  man  appeared  with  a  large  leg  of  ham,  smoking 


hot,  which  he  placed  on  the  table  between  us,  with 
plates  and  everything  requisite,  for  a  comfortable 
dejeuner  a  deux,  which  he  supposed  we  meant  to 
enjoy  together.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  considerable 
similarity  between  the  words  which  express  in 
German  a  ham  and  a  chess-board  ;  and  amidst  the 
rage  of  Monsieur  Ernest,  and  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  every  one  else,  the  voice  of  Monsii?ur  de 
B was  still  heard  wondering  '  et  pourtant,  Er- 
nest, tu  as  gagne,'  &c." 

They  reach  the  Hungarian  town  of  Buda,  and 
Monsieur  Ernest  is  in  great  excitement  and  anxiety 
to  see  the  famous  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  which  is 
kept  in  the  palace  of  the  F'rince  Palatine  there. 
But  obliging  as  a  Swiss  guide  is  disposed  to  be,  he 
cannot  make  M.  Ernest  out. 

"  Sometimes  he  put  on  an  expression  of  the  most 
hopeless  despondency,  and  turned  to  me  as  though 
he  thought  I  should  have  been  able  to  understand 
him,  saying,  piteously,  '  What  does  the  little  gen- 
tleman want !'  At  last,  when  he  seemed  about  to 
usher  us  out  without  having  seen  the  famous  crown, 
Monsieur  Ernest  became  highly  excited,  and  his 
impatience  rendering  him  still  more  incoherent,  the 
poor  man  grew  quite  bewildered,  and  not  having 
the  smallest  idea  of  what  he  was  asking  for,  the 
conversation  wliich  followed  between  them  was 
most  ludicrous.  '  Sie  haben  ein  Kron?'  (you  have 
got  a  crown?)  said  Monsieur  Ernest  to  him,  very 
decidedly.  'I?  Armer  mensch!'  '  I  have  got  no 
crown.'  'Yes,  you  have — you  have  got  a  crown 
and  a  sceptre.'  'Holy  Saint  Nicholas!  I  have 
neither  crown  nor  sceptre — I  am  a  poor  man  with 
a  large  family.'  '  A  king's  crown,'  shouted  Mon- 
sieur Ernest,  '  and  a  sceptre  and  a  mantle.'  '  Ich 
bin  kein  kcinig,'  he  said,  doggedly,  '  and  I  have  not 
got  a  sceptre,  I  keep  the  keys.'  At  last,  catching 
at  a  word,  he  made  out  his  meaning,  and  told  us 
the  crown  was  at  Vienna ;  when  Monsieur  de 
B wound  up  the  whole  by  remarking,  '  Et  pour- 
tant, Ernest,  it  is  very  strange  that  you  should  have 
gained,'  &c." 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  with  one  of  the  best 
descriptions  of  aJiarem  that  w(!  have  had  from  a 
modern  traveller.  It  is  the  harem  of  the  Pacha  of 
Widdin,  one  of  the  most  populous  towns  of  Bul- 
garia. That  grave  and  important  jjcrsonage  had 
been  so  much  struck  with  the  solemnity  and  polite- 
ness of  the  I'^uropean  lady-traveller  as  to  order  her 
admiltance  to  even  the  sultana's  apartments,  and 
she  was  conducted  by  a  duenna  to  her  highness' 
chamlier. 

"  We  were  interruj>ttHl  by  the  arrival  of  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  ycnuig  slaves,  who  came  running 
into  the  room,  laughing  and  talking  like  a  party  of 
school  girls,  each  oik;  pausing  at  the  door  to  make 
me  the  usual  salutation,  and  tluMi  clustering  to- 
gether in  groups  to  gaze  at  me  with  the  most  eager 
interest.  They  all  wore"  the  same  dress,  and  cer- 
tainly it  looked  on  them  most  singularly  graceful, 
as  they  stood  in  a  sort  of  langnisbiiig,  indoli.-nt  atti- 
tude, with  their  arms  folded,  and  their  long  almond- 
shaped  eyes,  half  closed.  It  consisted  of  a  loose 
silk  jacket,  reaching  to  the  waist,  another  under- 
neath, of  a  different  color,  falling  hedow  the  knee, 
and  finally  a  jiair  of  enormously  wide  trousers, 
either  wholly  red  or  a  mixture  of  gay  colors, 
which  almost  covered  their  little  yellow  slippers. 
A  silk  haiulkerchicd'  and  various  other  ornaments 
were  twisted  in  their  hair  with  (juite  as  imich 
genuiiKi  co(iU(Mry  as  is  to  he  fiiund  in  mon;  civiliztul 
countries.  Of  all  the  iiumi)er,  only  three  struck 
me  as  having  any  great  claim  to  beauty  ;  but  cer- 
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tainly  creatures  more  lovely  than  they  were  could 
nowhere  have  been  seen.  Two  of  them  were  Cir- 
cassians, with  long^  fair  hair  and  soft  brown  eyes  ; 
the  other  was,  I  think,  a  Georgian — very  dark, 
with  beautiful  features,  and  the  most  haughty  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  It  was  evident  that  she 
was  held  in  great  respect  as  the  mother  of  a  fine 
little  boy,  whom  she  had  in  her  arms.  All  of  them 
had  their  nails  dyed  with  that  odious  henna,  with 
which  they  disfigure  their  hands  and  feet. 

"  Presently  there  was  a  strange  shuffiine  noise 
heard  without,  a  prodisious  rustling  of  silk  and 
satin,  and  the  interpreter,  hurrying  in,  announced 
the  sultana.  The  slaves  fell  back,  and  arranged 
tliemselves  in  order.  I  rose  up,  and  her  highness 
entered,  preceded  by  two  negro  boys,  and  followed 
by  half  a  dozen  women.  She  was  a  tall,  dignified- 
looking  person,  of  some  five  and  thirty,  and  far 
from  handsome.  Nothing  could  be  more  splendid 
than  her  dress,  or  more  perfectly  ungraceful.  She 
wore  a  pair  of  light  blue  silk  trousers,  so  exces- 
sively large  and  wide,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  she  could  walk  ;  over  these,  a  narrow  robe, 
of  red  cashmere,  covered  with  gold  embroidery, 
with  a  border  of  flowers,  also  worked  in  gold,  at 
least  six  inches  wide.  This  garment  was  about 
five  yards  long,  and  open  at  the  two  sides  as  far  as 
the  knee,  so  that  it  swept  on  the  ground  in  all  di- 
rections. Her  waist  was  bound  by  a  cashmere 
scarf,  of  great  value  ;  and  from  her  shoulders  hung 
an  ample  pelisse,  of  brown  satisi,  lined  with  the 
most  beautiful  zibeline  fur.  Her  head-dress  was  a 
silk  handkerchief,  embroidered  with  gold  ;  and  to 
complete  her  costume,  she  was  literally  covered 
with  diamonds. 

"  She  received  ino  in  the  most  amiable  manner, 
though  with  great  stateliness  and  dignity ;  and 
when  I  begged  the  interpreter  to  tell  her  highness 
how  greatly  I  felt  the  honor  she  had  done  me,  in 
inviting  me  to  visit  her,  her  features  relaxed  into  a 
smile,  and  dragging  herself  and  her  load  of  finery 
to  the  divan,  she  placed  herself  upon  it,  and  desired 
me  to  sit  beside  her.  I  obeyed,  and  had  then  to 
recommence  ail  the  compliments  and  salutations  I 
had  gone  through  at  the  pasha's,  with  still  greater 
energy  ;  for  I  could  see  plainly  that  both  herself  and 
her  slaves,  who  stood  in  a  semicircle  round  us,  were 
very  tenacious  of  her  dignity,  and  that  they  watched 
most  critically  every  movement  I  made. 

'•  I  was  detennined,  therefore,  to  omit  nothing 
that  should  give  them  a  high  idea  of  mv  '  savour 
vi\Te,'  accordmg  to  their  own  notions,  and  begun 
by  once  more  giav^ly  accepting  a  pipe.  At  the 
pasha's,  I  had  mauaged  merely  to  hold  it  in  my 
hand,  occasionallv  touchins  it  with  my  lips,  with- 
out really  usin-j  it ;  but  I  soon  saw  that,  with  some 
twenty  pairs  of  eyes  fixed  jealously  upon  me,  I 
must  smoke  here — positively  and  actually  smoke — 
or  be  considered  a  violator  of  all  the  laws  of  good 
breeding.  The  tobacco  was  so  mild  and  fragrant, 
that  the  penance  was  not  so  great  as  might  have 
been  expected  ;  but  I  could  scarcely  help  laughing 
at  the  ludicrous  position  I  was  placed  in,  seated  in 
state  on  a  lar^e  square  cushion,  smoking  a  long 
pipe,  the  other  end  of  which  was  supported  by  a 
kneeling  slave,  and  bowing  solemnly  to  the  sultana 
between  almost  every  whilf. 

"  Coffee,  sweatmeats,  and  sherbert  (the  most 
delightful  of  all  pleasant  draughts)  were  brought  to 
me  in  constant  succession,  by  two  little  negroes, 
and  a  pretty  young  girl,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pre- 
sent me  the  richly  embroidered  napkin,  the  corner 
of  which  I  was  expected  to  make  use  of  as  it  lay 


on  her  shoulder,  as  she  knelt  before  me.  These 
ref-eshments  were  offered  to  me  in  beautifu  .  crystal 
vases,  little  gold  cups,  and  silver  trays,  of  which, 
for  my  misfortune,  they  seemed  to  possess  a  large 
supply,  as  I  was  obliged  to  go  through  a  never- 
enuing  course  of  dainties,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  them  all. 

"  One  arduous  duty  I  felt  it  was  quite  necessary  I 

should  perform,  and  this  was,  to  bestow  as  much 

admiration  on  the  sultana's  dress  as  I  knew  she 

would  expect  me  to  feel ;  I  therefore  exhausted  all 

my  eloquence  in  praise  of  it,  to  which  she  listened 

with  a  pleased  smile,  and  then,  to  my  surprise,  rose 

up  and  left  the  room.     I  was  afraid  I  had  offended 

I  her;  but  in  a  few  minutes  after,  she  returned,  in  a 

new  costume,  equally   splendid   and   unbecoming, 

;  and  I  once  m.ore  had  to  express  my  enthusiasm  and 

■delight,  which  seemed  greatly  to  gratify  her.     She 

[then  returned  the  compliment,  by  minutely  inspect- 

:  ing  my  own  dress  ;  and  the  slaves,  forgetting  all 

;  ceremony  in  their  curiosity,  crowded  eagerly  round 

}  me. 

'      "  My  bonnet  sadly  puzzled  them ;  and  when,  to 
.please  them,  I  took  it  off,  they  were  most  dread- 
;  fully  scandalized  to  see  me  with  my  hair  uncovered, 
and  could  scarcely  believe  that  I  was  not  ashamed 
I  to  sit  all  day  without  a  veil  or  hand-kerchief;  they 
1  could    not   conceive,   either,   why   I   should   w  ear 
■  gloves,  unless  it  should  be    to  hide  tiie  want  of 
I  henna,    with    which   they   offered   to   supply  me. 
I  They  then  proceeded  to  ask  me  the  most  extraor- 
•  dinary  questions — many  of  which  I  really  found  it 
'  hard  to  answer.     ]My  whole  existence  was  as  in- 
comprehensible to  this   poor   princess,   vegetating 
i  from  day  to  day  within  her  four  walls,  as  that  of  a 
:  bird  in  the  air  must  be  to  a  mole  burrowing  in  the 
earth.      Her   life   consisted,   as  she   told   me,  of 
sleeping,  eating,  dressing  and  bathing.     She  never 
[  walked  further  than  from  one  room  to  another,  and 
I  can  answer  for  her  not  having  an  idea  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  her  prison.      It  is  a  strange  and 
most   unnatural  state  to  which  these  poor  women 
_  are  brought ;   nor   do  I  wonder  that   the   Turks, 
:  whose   own   detestable   egotism   alone   causes   it, 
should  declare  that  they  have  no  souls. 

'•  Her  highness  now  sent  for  her  children,  to 
I  show  them  to  me,  which  proved  that  I  was  rapidly 
!  advancing  in  her  good  graces;   and,  as  I  luckily 
I  knew   well  that  I  must  not  look  at  them  without 
'  pronouncing  the  wish  that  they  might  live  forever, 
in  case  I  should  have  an  evil  eye,  she  was  well 
disposed  to  receive  all  my  praises  of  them,  and  to 
allow  me  to  caress  them.     She  had  four  fine  little 
children,  and  the  eldest  of  them,  a  boy  of  six  years 
old,  was  so  perfect  a  miniature  of  his  father,  that  it 
:  was  quite  ludicrous.     He  was  dressed  exactlv  in 
'  the  same  way,  wearing  even  a  little  sword  ;  and  he 
came  in  bowing  with  so  precisely  the  same  digni- 
fied   manner,   that  I  really  should  as  soon    have 
thought  of  offering  kms-bons  to  the  pasha  himself 
as  to  this  imposing  little  personage."' 
:      The  sultana's  affection  is  quite  won  by  admira- 
\  lion  of  the  children,  and,  with  one  of  those  sudden 
thoughts  which   do  honor  to  the  female  heart   in 
!  Bulgaria  as  well  as  in  Britain,   proposes  through 
.  the  interpreter,  that  she  and  her  new  friend  shoufd 
jbe  "sisters."     So  they  swear  eternal  friendship, 
and  in  earnest  of  the  compact  the  lady  traveller  is 
j  obliged  to  receive  a  handsome  diamond  ring.     But 
if  she  made  as  favorable  an  impression  on  the  sul- 
tana as  her  book  is  likely  to  make  upon  her  readers 
;  she  deserved  the  sultana's  jrift. 
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AFFAIRS    OF    HONOR, 


Affaius  of  Honor. — A  remarkable  sequel  to 
the  Dujarier  duel  has  engaged  the  Paris  gossips,  in 
the  shape  of  a  trial  wiiich  exhibited  the  Yiscomte 
d'Ecquevilley,  formi^rly  one  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  defendant  Beauvallon,  now  as  a  prisoner  charged 
with  perjury  ;  M.  Beauvallon  taking  his  turn  as  a 
haril-swearing  witness.  The  French  papers  are 
full  of  the  proceedings;  but  for  the  English  reader, 
tiie  connected  narrative  supplied  by  the  Times, 
which  goes  back  to  the  original  ailiiir,  will  be  at 
once  more  intelligible  and  more  interesiiiig. 

'■  Li  a  most  equivocal  society,  composed  of 'lit- 
erary men  and  actresses,'  Beauvallon  [editor  of  the 
G'jbe]  and  M.  Dujarier  [editor  of  the  Presse]  quar- 
relled  at  a  card-lulde,   and  a  challenge  from   the 
foiiii'T  was  the  r^  suit.      Beauvallon  wished  to  figiit 
with   the  small  sword  ;   a  wea[)on  which   !M.  Dujii- 
rier,  \\A\   aware  of  liis  own  iselplessness   and   his 
0[)poaeni's  skill,  declined,  and  selected  pistols,  as 
giving   him,  at  all  events,  a  belter  chance  for  life, 
thougii  even   on  tliose  terms   he  had   to  oppose  the 
most  utter  inexperience  on  his  own  siJe  to  notorious 
excellence  on  that  oi'  his  adversary.     At  six  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  duel,  Beauvallon  repaired  to 
D'Ecqnevilley's  garden  ;   where  liy  appointment  he 
met  a  j\l.  de  Meynard,  and  commenced  practising 
at  a  mark.     So  admirable  was  his  performance  as 
to  elicit  a  compliment   froiri    INIeynard  ;   which   he 
acknowledged  by  staling  that  tlie  pistols  belonged 
to   his   brother-in-law,   and   that   he  was   well   ac- 
quainted with  their  peculiar  capabilities.     After  the 
practice,  D'Ecquevilley  and  Beauvallon  proceeded 
to  M.  Dujarier's  seconds  to  arrange  the  conditions 
of  the  duel.     Tlie  ineeting  had  been  fixed  for  nine 
o'clociC,  and  M.  Dujarier  was  punctual  lo  the  hour; 
his  adversary,  however,  was  not  so  ;  and  M.  Duja- 
rier was  kepi  waiting  shivering  in  the  snow  till  half- 
past  eleven  ;  when  Beauvallon  stepped  out  of  a  snug 
carriage,  with  his  clothes  wadded,  and  with  a  very 
reasonable  confidence    in    his    instruments  and  his 
arm.      So  palpably  had  the  duel  been  forced  on  the 
unfortunate  victim,  and  so  little  ground  was  there, 
even  according  to  a  Frenchman's  code,  for  this  com- 
bat u  Toutrance,  that  M.  Bertrand,  his   second,  a 
son   of  the    marshal,  went  to  unusual  lengths  of 
negotiation  on  the  spot,  and  actually  '  sujjplicated' 
Beauvallon  to  proceed  no  furtlier ;  an  inti.'rvention 
which  was  cut  short  by  the  reply,  '  Xo,  I  have  not 
come  here  for  nothing.'     On  this  rebuff,  M.  Ber- 
trand betook  himself  to  his  charge  of  loading   the 
])i^-llds  ;   when  he  discovered,  to  his  tistonishment, 
tiial  ihi;  barrel  was  actually  warm  in  his  hand  ;  and 
upon  insfirting  his  finger  in  tin,'  boni,  it  was  ])erfectly 
black('.ii(;d  from  the  soil  of  tin;  recent  discharges. 
He  droj);)i'd   th(!  weripon  instantly,  exclaiming  that 
the  duel  was  impossible;   wh(;n  D'l'iCqui'villey  reit- 
erated   his  hi)li:nm  word  of  honor  that  ]5i'auvaIlon 
had  ni'vcr  sim'ii  ihi^  instruments,  and  that  the  barrel 
had   miTciv   incn   sdilcd   l)y  a  little   powder  fiashed 
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at  .M.  Dujarier  with  a  sort  of  orido,"  nil  at  lin^jth 
M.  H-rtrand  calb-d  out,  '  Drpccb'/  vou>  done,  M. 
B.auvaljon.'  11''  then  did  fire,  and  shot  .M.  Duja- 
rier tliron;,'li  the  brain. 


"  The  origin  and  incidents  oi  ne  last  trial  are 
equally  striking.  After  the  duel,  D'Ecquevilley 
went  to  Meynard  and  made  interest  with  him  to 
conceal  the  facts  respecting  liie  ownership  of  the 
pistols  and  the  previous  practice.  To  a  sugo-estion 
of  D'Ecquevilley's  that  he  shoujd  come  into  ccturt 
and  directly  perjure  himself  on  this  point  he  de- 
murred, saying.it  was  dishonorable,  but  consented 
to  absent  himself  wliile  D'Ecquevilley  swore  to  all 
that  was  required.  He  soon,  however,  i)cgan  to 
babble,  and  was  urged  to  retract  his  admissions ; 
which  he  declined  to  do,  but  agreed  to  tell  no  more, 
and  to  do  all  that  he  could,  consistently  with  his 
honor,  to  inspire  a  belief  that  the  reports  he  had 
circulated  were  false.  Unfortunately,  his  farbear- 
ance  was  tried  beyond  its  powers ;  and  the  result 
was  a  formal  deposition,  which  occasioned  the  pres- 
ent trial.  His  statements  were  confirmed  by  the 
seconds,  by  the  surgeon  in  attendance,  and  by  a 
multitude  of  indirect  proofs,  which  left  no  doubts 
upon  the  mind  of  the  court.  Even  the  mistress  of 
Meynard  deposed  that  Beauvallon  had  called  upon 
her  on  his  way  to  the  practice  before  the  duel  on 
that  morning,  had  told  her  he  was  going  to  some 
pistol-shooting,  and  had  endeavored  to  make  an 
appointment  with  her  for  a  ball  in  the  evening;  a 
mark  of  confidence  in  the  result  of  the  engagement 
which  she  afterwards  could  not  help  recollecting. 
On  the  trial,  Beauvallon  and  Bertrand  were  con- 
fronted ;  and  on  the  president's  remarking  that  the 
evidence  of  the  latter  contradicted  that  of  the  fi)rmer, 
'  You  would  have  then,'  exclaimed  Beauvallon,  '  a 
duel  between  M.  Bertrand  and  myself?'  When 
we  add  that  Dr.  Guise,  the  medical  witness,  de- 
posed to  his  having  been  challenged  by  D'Ecque- 
villey, and  that  the  brother-in-law,  the  owner  of 
the  pistols,  actually  challenged  one  of  the  witnes.ses 
in  the  witness-room  of  the  court,  our  readers  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  uses  of  duelling  in  such  soci- 
ety. 

"  It  would  be  unjust  to  conceal  that  the  judgment 
of  the  court  on  all  these  points  was  severe,  and 
that  public  opinion  did  on  this  occasion  side  with 
the  court.  It  is  true  that  Alexandre  Dumas  and 
some  other  lights  of  literature  tendered  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  honor,  probity,  and  integrity  of 
the  accused.  But  the  court  sentenced  D'Ecquevil- 
ley to  ten  years'  reclusion  ;  a  sentence  involving 
the  severest  labor  and  imprisonment  for  tliat  period, 
and  entailing  civil  degradation  and  indelible  infamy 
as  its  sequel.  Beauvallon,  the  voluntary  witness 
fiir  his  '  friend,'  is  also  placed  under  arrest  for  man- 
ifest perjury  during  tiiis  trial;  an  event  whicli  will 
at  length  bring  some  punishment  iiome  to  him,  but 
which  will  fall  very  short  of  securing  him  his 
deserts. 

"One  incidiMit  on  the  trial  is  botli  too  extrava- 
gant and  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted  from  its 
report.  Here  were  two  men  wlio  to  a  systematic 
lif(.'  of  the  grossest  profiigacy,  sustained  by  swind- 
ling and  shielded  i)y  im])osture,  had  added  a  delib- 
erate and  concerted  murder,  the  fine  for  whiidi  they 
had  evaded  by  absconding,  and  tlie  fiicts  of  which 
they  were  !ai)oring  to  conceal  liy  cool  conspiracy 
and  unreixMitiiig  perjury.  Yet  when  Beauvallon 
is  told  by  liie  judge  that  he  can  no  Ioniser  '  consider 
himself  a  gentleiuan,"  he  cidors  up  with  indignation, 
and  can  hardly  restrain  hims<df  from  a  violent  \mo- 
test  in  tiie  ojieii  court  I "' 


THE   MARTYRED    TEMPLAR. 
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From  Sharpe's  ?.Iagazme. 
THE    MARTYRED    TEMPLAR. 
ALTEHED    FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF    SPIN'DLER. 

It  was  a  wild  rocky  coast ;  the  gale  was  tremen- 
dous, and  the  waves  ran  high,  so  that  a  young  fish- 
erman who  had  been  struggling  for  some  hours  to 
-effect  a  landine,  had  the  utmost  diiEculty  in  at  last 
running  his  little  vessel  on  shore  in  a  narrow  sandy 
cove,  the  entrance  to  which  was  almost  concealed  by 
the  high  clitfs.  Here  he  proposed  tf)  remain  until  the 
storm  should  subside,  it  being  too  far  away  from  his 
home  to  think  of  returninj  there  by  land,  in  dark- 
ness, and  over  a  difficult  pathway.  His  only  com- 
panion was  a  boy,  who,  though  not  grown  up,  had 
strength  enough  to  assist  in  adjusting  the  sails,  and 
su.Tietimcs  in  rowing.  The  remains  of  a  ruined 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  were  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant,  and  hither  the  mariners  wended 
their  way  to  seek  shelter  for  the  night.  Strange 
stories  were  circulated  with  regard  to  the  sacred 
remains ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe 
were  quite  as  superstitious,  when  tlie  incidents  of 
our  siory  took  place,  some  centuries  ago,  as  their 
descendants  are  now  ;  and  it  argued  some  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  young  fisherman  to  venture  there 
at  all.  They  had  scarcely  reached  the  old  build- 
ing, and  stretched  their  weary  limbs  under  the  part 
of  the  chapel  still  protected  by  a  roof,  when  the  boy 
started,  and  whispered  to  his  master,  "Hark!  do 
you  not  hear  the  sound  of  men's  voices  1  And 
there  I  see  a  light  through  the  grating  that  covers 
the  vault." 

'"Hush  I"'  said  the  fisherman,  "creep  softly  to 
the  grating,  and  try  if  you  can  discover  anything 
without  being  seen."' 

The  boy  obeyed,  and  informed  his  master  that  a 
great  assemblage  of  men  were  gathered  together 
below,  who  seemed  to  be  consulting  in  a  strange 
language,  which  he  could  not  understand.  They 
were  clad  in  white  mantles,  and  each  carried  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand  ;  but  the  indis:inct  liglit 
prevented  him  discovering  more.  The  young 
fisherman  turned  pale  at  this  intelligence,  and  ex- 
claimed, "God  preserve  us  I  These  must  be  the 
great  lords  from  France,  that  have  taken  refuge  in 
our  country.  Some  people  say  they  go  to  St. 
John's  Chapel  to  pray,  and  others  that  it  is  for 
wicked  purposes  they  assemble  here  I  At  any  rate 
let  us  depart,  for  it  is  not  safe  to  remain,  lest  they 
discover  us,  and  tiiink  we  are  spies.*' 

So  saying  he  took  the  boy  by  the  hand,  and 
draL'^ged  him  away,  but  the  noise  of  their  footsteps, 
and  the  long  shadows  moving  in  the  moonshine, 
betrayed  them  to  one  of  the  party,  who  was  sta- 
tioned outside  as  a  sentinel.  "Halt  I"'  was  cried 
in  a  loud  voice  ;  and  an  armed  man  in  a  white  man- 
tle advanced  with  threatening  gestures  towards 
them.  The  bov  then  threw  himself  on  the  ground  ; 
the  fisherman,  kneeling,  begged  for  mercy,  assuring 
his  captor  that  his  presence  in  the  chapel  was  pure- 
ly accidental. 

"  What  weather,  brother?"  cried  a  second  man 
in  wliite,  appearing  at  the  door  of  the  vault. 

"It  rains,"  said  the  first;  and  the  questioner 
instantly  disappeared.  Had  not  terror  obscured  the 
faculties  of  the  captives,  they  would  have  taken  the 
strangers  for  madmen,  as  the  storm  had  abated, 
and  nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the  firmament  at 
this  moment ;  the  stars  were  shining  brightly,  and 
not  a  single  rain-drop  was  to  be  felt.  A  tall  and 
stately  man  now  stepped  out  of  the  vault,  and  be- 
gan to  question  them.     The  fisherman  related  eve- 
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rything  simply  as  it  had  happened,  and  the  boy 
corroborated  his  narrative  ;  so  that  it  was  easily 
seen  that  they  were  not  spies,  and  that  they  had  had 
no  time  to  make  any  discoveries,  while,  from  pure 
curiosity,  looking  down  the  vault.  Upon  this,  the 
stately-looking  chief  dismissed  the  lad.  ordering  him 
to  return  home  immediately,  and,  if  he  valued  his 
life,  never  to  breathe  a  word  of  \^  hat  he  had  seen 
and  heard.  The  boy  promised  all  that  was  required  ; 
and,  being  set  free,  darted  away  like  a  frightened 
deer,  leaving  his  master  in  the  hands  of  the  stran- 
gers. 

"You  are  a  fisherman,  are  you  not?"  asked  the 
chief.  "  Do  you  think  that  you  could  convey  a 
man,  without  luggage  or  other  encumbrance,  to  the 
coast  of  France  ;  set  him  on  shore  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Calais ;  and  after  waiting  till  he  had  fin- 
ished his  business,  however  long  that  might  detain 
him,  convey  him  safely  here  again  ?" 

"Why  not?"  exclaimed  the  fisherman,  after  a 
moment  of  consideration.  "  My  boat  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  or  it  would  not  have  survived  this  gale. 
I  have  gone  to  France  before,  so  I  understand  very 
well  how  to  steer  my  way  through  the  high  seas. 
There  is  nothing  to  hinder  me,  provided  you  give 
me  a  suitable  reward." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  said  the  chief;  "  I  shall  take 
care  you  shall  be  handsomely  recompensed.  In  the 
mean  time  go  and  get  ready  your  little  bark,  for 
your  passenger  must  embark  without  delay." 

"  I  must  go  home  first,"  said  the  fisherman,  who 
had  by  this  time  lost  his  fear,  "  to  provide  food  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  voyage." 

"  That  vou  shall  not,"  said  the  chief,  with  an 
oath.  "  Your  passenger  will  provide  everything  ; 
in  the  mean  tune  you  must  be  watched." 

With  these  words  he  reentered  the  chapel :  and 
the  sentinel  in  the  white  mantle  accompanied  the 
astonished  fisherman  to  the  cove  where  his  little 
vessel  was  lying.  They  had  not  long  to  wait ;  for 
a  fine-looking  young  man,  in  a  dark  dress,  speedily 
followed  them,  and,  after  handing  in  a  few  neces- 
saries, stepped  lightly  into  the  boat,  and  silently  sat 
down  on  the  plank  laid  across  the  middle  for  his 
accommodation.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  sentinel, 
not  even  vouchsafing  him  an  adieu  ;  and,  making 
signs  to  the  fisherman  to  steer,  leaned  his  head  on 
the  cross  of  his  sword,  and  looked  moodily  at  the 
waves  over  which  the  vessel  danced  merrily,  the 
storm  by  this  time  having  completely  subsided. 

The  stranger  appeared  to  be  dumb,  for  during 
the  whole  of  the  following  day  not  a  syllable  es- 
caped his  lips  ;  and  when  the  fisherman  that  evening 
put  into  a  little  seaport,  he  handed  him  money  in 
solemn  silence,  making  signs  to  him  to  purchase 
more  provisions.  While  he  rested  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  during  the  man's  absence,  he  was 
careful  to  conceal  his  face  in  his  cloak  whenever 
any  one  approached.  On  the  return  of  the  fisher- 
man he  betook  himself  to  slumber,  and  the  poor 
fellow  once  more  laid  hold  of  the  rudder,  cursing 
the  stupidity  of  his  companion,  who  never  offered 
to  assist  him,  nor  even  cheered  him  by  friendly  con- 
versation. Sleep  at  last  unloosed  the  tongue  of 
the  strange  passenger ;  his  dreams  appeared  to  be 
troubled  ;  words  escaped  from  his  lips,  and  were 
audible  to  the  astonished  fisherman,  even  through 
the  folds  of  his  mantle,  which  he  had  drawn  over 
his  countenance. 

"Will  it  then  be  accomplished?"  he  muttered. 
"Will  the  noble  building  be  completed?  Shall  I 
mix  the  cement,  and  build  up  the  pillars  ?  Oh  !  mas- 
ter, master  !      You  might  have  spared  your  comrade 
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this  duty."  Oilier  mysterious  words  he  continued 
to  murmur,  which  were  almost  unintelligihle. 

"  Oh,  ho  !"'  Slid  the  fisherman  to  himself;  "  the 
secret  is  out  now  !  Well,  how  I  have  been  mis- 
taken !  I  thought  my  passenger  tiad  been  some- 
tiling  extraordinary,  and  now  I  find  he  is  only  a 
common  mason,  or  hewer  of  stones.  And  these 
French  gentlemen  have  probably  come  to  our  parts 
i:i  order  to  repair,  and  build  again,  those  chapels 
and  churches  which  have  been  ruined  by  pirates,  or 
during  the  wars.  A  most  pious  undertaking,  and 
one  iiighly  to  be  commended  !"  At  this  moment 
the  eyes  of  the  fisherman  were  arrested  by  the 
sword  which  hung  at  the  young  man's  side,  and 
shaking  his  head,  lie  continued,  "  Well,  well !  If 
I  did  not  take  the  fellow  for  a  noble  knight !  How- 
ever, it  does  not  matter  ;  since  a  mason's  gold  is 
quite  as  good  for  my  purpose  as  that  of  a  man  of 
quality." 

In  the  same  manner  passed  away  other  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  young  man  still  preserving  the  strict- 
est silence,  till  at  last  they  arrived  at  Calais,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  he  addressed  the  fisherman.  "  So 
this  is  the  coast  of  France  1"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
stood  up  in  the  little  bark  ;  and  looking  towards  the 
shore,  sighed  heavily.  The  fisherman  assented,  and 
asked  him  where  he  wished  to  be  landed.  The 
youth  seemed  overpowered  with  strong  emotion  ; 
his  breas":  heaved  ;  his  face  was  flushed  ;  and  he 
look  off  his  hat,  and  tore  open  his  vest  to  cool  him- 
self, althiiugh  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents.  The 
fishi'rman,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  an  answer,  turned 
the  boat's  head  towards  a  secluded  landing-place,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  town  ;  and  running  up  close 
to  the  little  quay,  the  stranger  hastily  leaped  on 
shore.  A  small  hut  was  near,  but  instead  of  taking 
shelter  there  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
as  the  mariner  advised,  the  young  man  told  him  to 
liold  his  tongue  ;  and  proceeded  himself  to  inquire, 
at  the  cottager's,  the  road  to  the  chapel  of  "  Our 
Lady  of  Tempests."  The  inhabitants  of  the  hut 
d('.-<rribed  the  path  to  be  long  and  difficult ;  the 
young  man,  however,  had  already  taken  his  resolu- 
tion. "  By  the  third  day,  at  furtliest,"  whispered 
he  to  the  fisherman,  "  I  shall  return."  Then, 
wrapping  himself  in  his  mantle,  and  using  his  sword 
as  a  pilgrim's  staff  to  support  his  steps,  he  proceeded 
al.ing  the  wet  and  slippery  track  which  had  been 
i::(licated.  ]iy  and  by  he  reached  a  cross  en'cted 
at  the  side  of  the  road  ;  and  throwintr  himsidf  on 
lii.s  knijrs,  embraced  the  cold  stone,  while  tears  filled 
his  i-yi's.  "  .Mother  (iartli  !  holy  ground,  where  I 
was  b()i-!il"  h(!  stamin(;red  forth,  sobbing  ;  "with 
what  fliangi;<i  findings  do  I  now  behold  thee  ! 
\Viiiild  l(p(;()d  it  had  been  spared  me  thus  to  return 
as  an  a^s'is^in  to  the  lanil  of  my  ancestors!  Alas  I 
I  iMU.-l    a^'ain    (lee   from    thee,  b:doved   country,  as 

sunn    as    my   vow    shall    be    accomplished  ! 

Had  ohf",  inori;  to  thr;  di'ar  laud  of  l<'rance  ;  and, 
oil  I  dark  niulill  ^bi^|ll  mo  with  thy  dusky  wings, 
that  no  one  may  f'lllow  on  my  traidv — no  oii(3  watch 
ihi'  di'fd  I  am  about  to  do  1" 

JIavinc.'  said  iIk'sc  words,  he  rose,  and  walked 
manfully  forward  towards  a  distant  fiidd,  from  which 
a  light  glimuKired  faintly.  'I'lio  rain  fell  more  and 
more  heavily,  and  the  way  b(;c;im(!  more  difficult  ; 
whilst  the  damp  mtmlle  of  the  travelhjr  clogge-d  his 
steps,  impeding  every  motion  with  its  weight.  Tlu; 
storm  raged  without;  but  more  tumultuous  still  were 
ih"  fe-eliif's  which  contended  within  the  bosom  of 
the  youth.  Uy  the  time  he  reached  tlie  little  churdi 
whence  the  li^'ht  liad  proceeiliMl,  his  strengih  was 
neaily  exhausted  ;    and   he  was  obliged  to  sit  down 


to  recover  himself,  while  be  tried  to  distinguish  the 
objects  around  him.  "  Here  is  the  church,"  he 
murmured,  "  of  which  the  master  spoke.  There  to 
the  right  I  can  discern  the  large  white  cross,  still 
visible  through  the  darkness.  On  the  left  I  hear  the 
gushing  of  a  brook  ; — all  is,  in  short,  as  was  de- 
scribed. Courage,  then  !  Advance!  If  not  deceived 
by  the  mist,  I  think  I  can  trace  the  outline  of  a 
building,  which  I  must  shortly  reach. — There  is  the 
goal  of  my  labors  !" 

He  was  not  mistaken,  and  soon  reached  the 
building  ;  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  field  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  a  small 
gate  forming  the  entrance.  The  young  man  sprung 
over  it,  and  passing  by  numerous  implements  oiP 
agriculture  piled  against  outhouses,  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  building,  and  climbing  up  the  ruin- 
ous steps,  gave  two  loud  and  quick  knocks  on  the 
door,  which  he  followed  after  a  second  or  two  by  a 
third,  long  and  resounding.  A  dog  within  the 
house  now  began  to  bark.  No  one  came,  however, 
and  the  stranger  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  signal, 
which  he  did  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  At 
length  a  man's  voice  was  heard,  asking  what  was 
wanted. 

"  I  am  a  poor  and  hungry  pilgrim,  who  has  lost 
his  way,"  replied  the  youth.  "  Can  you  give  me 
shelter?" 

After  a  short  pause  a  light  was  seen  through  the 
window,  steps  approached,  the  bolt  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  door  opened.  The  stranger  had  mean- 
while laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  the  dagger  which 
be  wore  below  his  clothes  ;  but  his  purpose  faltered 
when  he  beheld  the  man  who  advanced  to  greet 
him.  Benevolence  and  frankness  were  depicted  on 
his  countenance,  as  he  welcomed  the  wet  and  weary 
wanderer.  The  hand  of  the  youth  sank  powerless 
as  he  relinquished  his  dagger,  and  his  tongue  stam- 
mered as  he  inquired,  if  he  were  now  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  proprietor  Gilbert.  The  man  replied  in 
the  affirmative. 

"  Then  I  greet  you  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of 
St.  John, 'whom  we  both  acknowledge  as  our  pa- 
tron," said  the  youth,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  And 
I  call  upon  you  to  greet  me  at  my  entrance  under 
your  roof." 

At  this  salutation,  Gilbert  staggered  back  aston- 
ished, while  the  mysterious  grasp  with  which  the 
unknown  pressed  his  hand  increased  his  fear  and 
bewilderment. 

"Why  do  you  not  respond  to  my  greeting' 
Why  not  make  the  sign  with  your  hand  ?"  asked 
the  .stranger,  boldly.  "  Brother  Perrail,  that  is  not 
right!" 

Ashy  pale,  Gilbert  sup[)orted  himself  against  the 
wall.  "Then  vou  know — ?"  he  slammered  ;  but 
.soon  recovering  himself,  he  continued.  "  Let  us 
see,"  said  h(>,  "  if  some  rogin^  is  not  mocking  me. 
Your  |)ass-word  V 

"  Notunia,"'   replied  the  youtli. 

"Give  me  the  word!"  continued  (ullu-rt,in  an 
anxious  and  threatening  tone. 

"  ^J'ell  mi;  the   first  letter 1  shall  then  give 

you  the  si-cond,"  answered  the  stranger. 

In  this  manner  they  made  out  the  word,  (iilbert 
had  no  longer  any  doubt.  He  clasped  his  hands 
together,  ;ind  whis|iered,  "  Man,  what  wouldst  thou 
ill  my  house,  that  thou  comest  upon  me  like  a  thief 
in  till!  night ^" 

"  I  want  bread,  salt,  f\rc,  and  sludter,"  replied 
the  stranger. 

"  Dare  I  trilsl  you'"  incpiired  Gilbert,  with  some 
lii\sitation. 
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"Are  we  net  bound  by  an  oath!"'  said  the! 
stranger.  j 

"  Alas  !  the  oath  ! "  sighed  Gilbert,  whilst , 

his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast.  | 

"Calm  yourself,"  rejoined  the  youth.  "lam! 
a  runaway  like  yourself;  therefore  am  I  come  to  | 
you." 

Gilbert  scrutinized  him  for  some  moments  with  ' 
attention,  and  then  shook  his  head  distrustfully.  At 
last  he  closed  the  door,  and  led  his  singular  guest ' 
into  an  apartment,  in  the  corner  of  which  stood  ' 
a  plain,  but  clean-looking  couch.  He  then  set  j 
bread  and  wine  before  him,  and,  stirring  the  fire, 
proceeded  to  dry  his  wet  mantle. 

"  I  wish  you  a  sound  and  peaceful  slumber,"  he 
then  said  to  the  youth,  who  in  silence  watched  all 
his  proceedings.  "  You  are  in  perfect  safety  in  my 
house.     To-morrow  we  shall  talk  more." 

"  Gilbert!"  cried  a  soft  and  pensive  voice  from 
an  adjoining  apartment.  "  Where  are  you  ?  With 
whom  are  you  talking?" 

"  I  am  coming,"  replied  Gilbert,  calmly,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  his  guest. 

"  Is  that  your  wife,  brother  Perrail?"  asked  the 
latter,  in  a  significant  whisper. 

"Yes!  my  wife,"  replied  the  host,  in  a  firm 
voice,  after  a  moment's  pause  ;  and  then  withdrew, 
saying  Good  night  to  the  stranger. 

The  youth  long  remained  standing  before  the ' 
fire,  watching  the  burning  embers,  and  plunged  in  • 
contemplation.  Now  and  then  he  pressed  his  hand  | 
on  his  breast,  as  though  he  would  thereby  calm  the  > 
tumultuous  emotions  within.  "And  shall  T  bring ' 
death  into  this  peaceful  house?"  said  he  to  himself.  ' 
"  This  man,  upon  whose  calm  brow  is  legibly  im- 1 
pressed  benevolence  and  truth,  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  perjury  of  which  he  is  accused — shall  I : 
blot  him  out  from  the  land  of  the  living,  and  make 
his  wife,  whose  soft  voice  so  touched   my  heart,  a 

widow? Uncle!    cruel,  cruel  uncle!   what  a 

price  hast  thou  set  upon  my  admission  into  thy 
order!"  He  now  paced  in  great  asitation  up  and 
down  the  apartment.  "Shame  on  thee,  Guy!" 
said  he  then  to  himself.  "  Dost  thou  shudder  at 
the  trial?  Oh  !  wherefore  did  my  arm  tremble  when 
I  entered  this  abode  ?  Wherefore  did  I  not  smite 
the  perjured  and  accursed  one  to  the  earth,  thunder- 
ing in  his  ears,  '  This  is  the  last  greeting  of  the 
grand  master  and  companions,  perjured  brother  of 
the  order?" — then  all  would  have  been  done.  Oh, 
incomprehensible  destiny  !  why  didst  thou  restrain 
my  arm  ?  Why  dost  th.  u  compel  me  to  pay  hospi- 
tality with  ingratitude — nay,  with  bloodshed?  for  the 
deed  must  be  done.  Oh,  that  some  friendly  spirit 
would  warn  the  unhappy  wretch  to  take  flight  !  If 
he  onh'  would  make  use  of  this  night's  delay  ! 
happy  then  should  I  be  ;  my  obligation  would  be 
fuirtllcd,  and  with  pure  hands  I  should  return  to  the 
brotherhood.  May  God,  and  the  blessed  Virgin, 
and  the  holv  St.  John,  direct  me  what  to  do!" 
Then,  committing  himself  to  the  Divine  protection, 
the  aeitated  vouth,  overpowered  by  fatigue,  forgot 
his  perplexities,  and  fell  asleep. 

Late  the  next  morning,  a  sudden  noise  awakened 
him  from  a  troubled  dream.  He  fancied  that  he 
beheld  his  host  standing  beside  his  bed  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  uttered  these 
words  : — 

"  Die  thyself! — thou  who  camest  to  sound  my 
funeral  knell !" 

Half  asleep,  and  unable  to  distinguish  imagination 
from  reality,  he  started  up  with  a  loud  cry,  and 
grasped  his  sword.     Then,  for  the  first  time,  he 


became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  who  stood  near 
his  bed.  He  sank  back  confused,  while  the  same 
sweet  voice  that  he  had  heard  the  night  before 
calmed  his  perplexity. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  dear  sir,"  said  the  fair  lady. 
"  You  must  have  had  a  frightful  dream,  sine  you 
are  so  agitated  by  the  voice  of  a  weak  woman  like 
myself,  who  now  comes  to  bid  you  welcome.  You 
have  slept  long  ;  the  sun  is  now  high  in  the  hea>ens; 
and  I  bring  you  your  breakfast."' 

Heartily  ashamed,  Guy  took  a  basin  of  rich  soup 
from  the  white  hands  of  his  hostess,  and  inqjjired, 
hesitatingly,  whilst  he  looked  around,  "  Where  is 
Perrail?"'" 

"  I  do  not  know  whom  you  mean,"  replifd  the 
beautiful  woman.     "  Of  whom  do  you  speak!" 

In  some  confusion  Guy  struck  his  forehead,  and 
then  spoke  more  firmly  :  "  Pardon  me,  I  mistook  ! 
I  meant  to  ask  about  your  husband,  Gilbert." 

"  He  has  gone  to  the  fish-pond  to  catch  fish." 
replied  Blanche,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  fair 
lady.  "  You  know  this  is  maigre-day,  and  my  hus- 
band wishes  to  provide  you  a  good  dinner."" 

"  God  be  praised  !"'  said  Guy  to  himself,  in  the 
strong  conviction  that  Perrail  had  guessed  his 
errand,  and  was  now  saving  himself  by  flight  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  order.  Joyfully  he  now  raised 
his  eyes  towards  his  kind  hostess,  and  sank  them 
again,  lost  in  admiration  of  her  beauty.  Her  simple 
attire  added  nothing  to  her  lovehness,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  borrowed  charms  from  it  ;  while,  as  she 
stood  before  the  youth,  with  the  innocent  child  in 
her  arms,  she  seemed  to  him  a  living  image  of  the 
Madonna.  A  rough  dog,  of  enormous  size,  crouched 
humbly  at  her  feet,  and  jealously  watched  every 
motion  of  his  mistress. 

"  The  soup  is  most  excellent,"  said  Guy,  as  he 
laid  down  the  empty  basin.  "  May  God  reward  tlie 
hospitality  you  have  exercised  towards  a  stranger ! 
And  now,  paj-don  me  for  asking,  has  your  husband 
explained  to  you  the  business  which  has  led  me 
here?" 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,*'  replied  Blanche. 
"  He  did  not  tell  me  vNhether  he  knew  you  before 
or  not,  and  has  not  alluded  in  any  way  to  the  busi- 
ness which  brings  vou  here.  It  is  more  my  duty  to 
attend  to  our  guest,  than  to  ask  questions  concerning 
him." 

"  But   has  not 1  mean  Gilbert,  explained 

-in  short,  made  you  acquainted  with  the  cir- 


cumstances of  his  past  life  ?"  rejoined  Guy. 

"Oh,  yes  !"  replied  Blanche,  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  child.  "  His  occupation  has  always  been 
known  to  every  one.  The  life  of  a  master  mason 
is  necessarily  common-place,  and  without  adven- 
ture, unless  during  the  time  passed  in  travelling  to 
learn  the  trade.  Gilbert's  life  has  been  like  the  rest. 
He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Aries,  and  journeyed 
about  in  his  youth,  till  he  became  a  master.  Then 
he  took  a  fancy  to  revisit  France,  the  land  of  his 
birth,  and  passincr  through  Calais,  got  acquainted 
with  my  father,  to  whom  this  farm  belonged,  part 
of  the  former  possessions  of  the  Templars,  the  ruins 
of  whose  hospital  can  be  seen  from  this  window. 
My  father  and  Gilbert  formed  a  stronrr  friendship, 
and,  after  a  while,  the  latter  gave  up  his  trade,  aiid 
took  to  agriculture,  when  he  married  me.  My  father 
did  not  Ion?  enjoy  the  assistance  of  his  honest  son- 
in-law.  He  died,  and  was  consoled  on  his  death- 
bed by  the  thought,  that  he  was  leaving  me  to  a 
kind  protector.  Believe  me,  kind  sir,  Gilbert  is  one 
of  the  best  of  men,  and  is  respected  throughout  lite 
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whole  country.  But  perhaps  you  knew  him  before, 
and  I  am  tiring  you  with  mv  talk." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Guy,  "  you  interest  me 
greatly.  But  what  is  keeping  Gilbert?  He  is  very 
long  in  returning ;  perhaps  the  pond  is  at  a  dis- 
tance." 

"  No,"  replied  Blanche,  "  it  is  quite  near.  I 
begin  to  wonder  also  that  he  is  so  long." 

"  God  be  praised!"  whispered  Guy's  conscience; 
for  all  conspired  to  confirm  his  jirevious  conjecture. 
'"  God  be  praised  !  lie  has  escaped,  and  I  am  spared 
the  commission  of  an  act  vvliich  would  have  filled 
me  with  remorse  to  the  end  of  my  days.  My  errand 
is  accomplished,  and,  to  avoid  any  unlucky  mis- 
chance, I  shall  instantly  retvirn  to  where  I  left  my 
little  vessel."  Then,  wrapping  himself  in  his  man- 
tle, and  grasping  his  sword,  he  strode  towards  the 
hearth,  where  Blanche  was  busily  preparing  some 
food.  "Farewell,  kind  hostess  I "  he  hur- 
riedly began,  as  though  he  feared  to  be  detained  ; 
"accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  hospitality. 
I  must  depart  immediately.     Farewell  !" 

Blanche  raised  her  eyes  in  astonishment,  unable 
to  account  for  this  sudden  resolution.  "Are  you 
obliged  to  go?"  she  inquired.  "How?  What  is 
this?  I  know  not  what  you  mean.  Is  it  possible 
that  I  have  offended  you?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  you  have  gained  my  esteem 
and  friendship,"  replied  Guy,  in  great  agitation  ; 
"  and  for  that  very  reason  I  must  depart." 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  you.  My  husband,  Gil- 
bert,'will  be  very  much  grieved  when  he  finds  you 
gone  at  his  return." 

"  I  wish  to  go  before  his  return,"  continued  Guy. 
"  I  wish  to  spare  both  him  and  myself  a  painful 
meeting.  Unfortunate  woman,  do  not  detain  me! 
The  happiness  of  your  life  is  departed,  should  I 
remain."  Once  more  ho  pressed  the  hand  of 
Blanche,  and  turned  towards  the  door;  but  started 
back  as  though  annihilated — for  on  the  threshold  he 
met  Gilbert. 

"  How  ?  where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry  ?" 
exclaimed  Gilbert,  after  silently  seaiuiing  the  youth 
for  a  moment.  "  Return,  I  beg,  my  worthy  guest. 
The  weather  is  un[)leasant.  A  cold  witid  iilows 
from  the  sea,  and  the  appearance  of  the  sky  is  more 
like  winter  than  summer." 

"  The  gentleman  wishes  to  leave  us,"  interposed 
Blanche.  "  In  my  ignorance  I  have  given  him  of- 
fence ;  or  else  our  humble  accommodation  is  not  to 
his  taste." 

(iilbert  gazed  at  the  vouth  with  a  calm  and  sti^ady 
glance,  which  penetrated  to  his  soul.  "  Dear,  sir," 
said  he,  at  last,  to  Guy,  who  stood  like  a  detected 
culprit  before  him,  "  von  will  not  surely  affront  me 
before  my  neiirhbors,  by  tlius  suddenly  leaving  my 
house,  without  even  exi)i:iining  the  business  whicli 
led  you  here.  See!  I  havi^  brouL'ht  vou  beautiful 
fish,  whi.;h  the  steward  of  the  estat(!  has  kindly  per- 
mitted n.e  to  catch  froui  the  pond.  Blanche  shall 
cook  th^ini,  and  you  sliall  have  as  good  a  dinner  as 
the  'I'ei(.[)lars  themselven  could  have  had." 

Willi  these  words,  he  enii)ticd  tiie  net  in  which 
he  earned  the  fish,  into  a  larue  vessel  filled  with  wa- 
ter, 'd'A  busieil  himself  in  assisting  his  wife  in  her 
pre[):,fitioti.  Meanwhile,  a  sudden  resolve  dartiul 
into  iJiC  mind  of  the  youth,  and  earnestly  he  gras[)(Mi 
the  Land  of  his  liost. 

"  \  word  with  vou  !"  said  he,  in  a  meaning  tone. 

"jVi7i/) instantly  it  must  be  spoken  !    I  wish 

to  be  without  witnesses." 

"  As  you  please,"  rei)licd  (Jilbert,  calmly  ;  and 
making  signs  to  Blanche  to  remain   behind,  h.-d  his 


'  guest  to  a  verandah,  which  opened  on  the  garden 
and  commanded  a  view  of  the  desolate  ruins  of  the 
hospital.  "Here  I  think  we  shall  be  unheard," 
continued  he  to  his  moody  and  stern  companion. 
'  "  Speak  on." 

I      "  I  will,"  replied  Guy,  in  constrained  tones.     "I 

dare  not  take  a  place  at  your  table,  eat  your  bread, 

and  drink   your  wine,  and   afterwards  do  the  deed 

I  which   I  am  commanded   to  execute.     Cast  aside 

!  your  disguise,  brother  Perrail  ;  runaway  companion 

;  of  the  Templars!    I  myself  will  do  it.    Grasp,  sign 

I  and  pass-word,  have  already  revealed  me  to  thee  as 

a  brother  ;  hear   now  my  name.     I  am   called  Guy 

|de   Montfort,  and  am  the   nephew  of  Aumont,  the 

'grand  master  of  those  who,  escaped  from  the  sword 

of  the  persecutor,  have  sworn  once  more  to  build  up 

the  Temple  of  Solomon,  in  defiance  of  the  powers 

of  darkness.     I,  who  am  yet  but  a  neophyte,  ^m 

sent  here   by  our  noble   brotherhood  to  thee,  thou 

perjured  master  of  our  order  !     Canst  thou  divine 

my  errand?" 

"  You  are  to  kill  me,"  replied  Perrail,  with  com- 
posure.    "  1  know  the  punishment  of  perjury." 

"  You  know  it,"  exclaimfed  Guy,  fiercely,  "  and 
yet  you  were  guilty  of  it !" 

"  Young  man,"  replied  Perrail,  with  dignity, 
"  judge  me  with  the  heart  which  God  has  implanted 
in  your  breast." 

"  But  your  oath  !"  interrupted  Guy. 
"  Hear  trie,"  said  Perrail,  "  before  you  unsheath 
your  dagger,  and  avenge  your  injured  brethren  ;  for 
a  noble  fire  gleams  from  your  eyes,  and  I  should 
wish  you  to  compassionate,  not  to  despise  me. 
Driven  by  the  cruelty  of  tyrants  from  our  homes, 
and  saving  nothing  but  our  lives,  I  sailed  with  Au- 
mont, the  successor  of  our  murdered  superior,'  to  a 
more  hospit;ible  shore.  These  events  occurred  be- 
fore I  had  taken  the  solemn  vows  of  our  order;  and 
my  doing  so  was  deferred  until  Providence  should 
send  iisbrirrhter  days.  Meanwhile,  on  St.  John  tfie 
Bnptist's  Day,  we  swore  to  avenge  ourselves  upon 
our  enemies.  As  the  blood  of  the  holy  Baptist  wa- 
tered the  foundation  of  the  glorious  temple  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  we  hoped  that  ours  should  prove  the 
cement  of  that  new  temple  which  should  be  built  in 
])laee  of  Solomon's,  in  the  land  which  had  been  the 
cradle  of  ourorder.  Years,  however,  passed  away, 
and  all  our  enterprises  filled.  King,  emperor,  and 
pope,  were  all  against  us,  and,  with  untiring  sever- 
ity, enforced  the  edicts  tor  our  annihilation.  Even 
the  people  refused  to  svmpathizt^  with  us,  for  the 
misdeiMJs  of  some  of  our  more  unworthy  brethren  ; 
their  ])ri(ie  and  luxury  had  estranged  the  hearts  of 
'  the  poor.  At  this  juncture  I  was  despatched  by 
j  our  master  to  sound  the  po|)nlar  voice,  and  gain  in- 
j  t()rm:ition  resriecling  the  sentiments  of  the  French 
I  nation  towards  ns.  The  result  of  this  mission 
j)roved  our  expecta'ions  hopeless.  Sad  and  dis- 
piriti;d,  I  was  preparing  to  return,  when  1  chanc(Hl 
to  make  the  acqut.intance  of  Blanche,  and  her  fam- 
ily. Now  that  1  saw  the  hopesof  our  order  utterly 
annihilated,  and  that  my  weak  arm  and  small  ability 
wen;  powcirle.ss  to  help  and  assist  if.  the  thoughts 
of  returning  to  exile,  fiir  from  the  dear  land  of  my 
fath(>rs,  to  waste  existencoon  some  iron-bound  coast 
washed  by  tli(!  iiorlhern  ocean,  became  daily  more 
and  more  insup]«)rtaitle.  I  di'cided  then  to  remair 
and  to  marry  Hlanclie  ;  but  i  broke  no  oaths,  for  1 
had  as  yet  taken  none.  An  old  priest,  attached  to 
the  order  of  the  Tem])le,  being  at  this  lime  about 
to  visit  our  exiled  brethren,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
grand  master,  drclarinij  my  ri'solution,  and  return- 
ing my  insignia,  which  I  despatched  by  him.     All 
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these  were  received  by  Aumont,  but  he  sent  me  no 
answer      This  is  the  amount  of  my  ofiendnig  ;  it  is 
for  you  to  judge  of  it.     Against  the  order  I  have 
never  sinned  ;  for  no   living  soul  has  learned  from  [ 
lUe  its  existence,  far  less  its  statutes,  signs,  or  pass- , 
words.     Even  ray  wife  is  ignorant  on  these  sub-  ■ 
jects  ;  for  never  by  a  single  syllable  have  I  betrayed  ■ 
my  brethren.     You  now  see,  Sir  Guy  de  Montforl,  | 
that  my  transgression  has  no;  been  very  great ;  nev- 
ertheless, I  am  ready  to  suffer  punishment.     ^ly  , 
wife,  it  is  triie,  will  become  a  widow,  and   my  boy  | 
a  fatherless  orphan;  but  their  sorrow  will,  after  a^ 
time,  pass  away  ;  and,  meanwhile,  I  do  not  regret ' 
the  five  happy  years  I  have  spent  with  Blanche, 
even  though  I  pay  for  them  so  dearly  with   my 
blood."*  ! 

'•  You  have  deeply  moved  me,"  replied  Guy,  af- 
ter  a  long  silence  ;  "  and,  for  all  you  have  related, ; 
I  cannot  blame  you.     I  am  sorry  to  say,  however, 
that,  in  your  defence,  you  have  not  alluded  to  the 
great  crime  with  which  you  are  charged,  and  on 
account  of  which  I  have  been  sent  on  this  hateful 
mission.    The  priest  faithfully  conveyed  to  my  uncle 
all  that  you  had  sent ;  but  he  added  ihe  intelligence, ; 
that  you  had  been   guilty  of  simony.     At  one  time 
he  had  been  chaplain  to  the   hospital  of  the   Tem- 
plars, whose  ruins  we  are  now  contemplating^.  Dur- 
ing the  cruel  persecution,  he  and  the  bailiff  of  the 
establishment  buried  a  costly  treasure  in  one  of  the  . 
vaults.     It  consisted  of  pearls  and  precious  stones, ' 
which  a  pious  knieht  of  the   temple  had  brought 
from  the  east  to  adorn  the  statue  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin.   The  ruthless  destroyers  of  our  buildings  never 
discovered  the  place  of  conceahment.  so  well  had  the  ; 
secret  been  kept.     Several  years  passed  away,  and  \ 
then  the  priest  returned  to  the  sccue  of  his  lornier ' 
ii.inistry,  and  found  you  in  possession  of  the  ruins. 
v.-hich  you  had  just  then  bought.     In  the  silence  of  ; 
night,  he  revisited  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the  ' 
treasure,  and.  to  his  surprise,  found  it  gone.     Who  ' 
could  have  been  the  robber,  if  not  you'"  ' 

"The  treasure  is  in  my  possession,"  calmly  an- 
swered Perrail.  [ 

"  You  confess  it  I"  exclaimed  Guy  ;  "  now.  then,  \ 
repent,  and  pray  God  for  mercy  :  for  yon  must  die  1  ' 
Strange  it  is,  that  y')u  have  not  been  annihilate^'  by 
shame  already  I     When  you  looked  at  these  ruins, : 
against  whose  noble  possessors  vnu  so  scandaious'v 
sinned,  were   you   not  afraid   th::t   the  eanh  would 
open  and  swallow  you  up  !     Perjured  and  faithless 
master  I  worse  thin  the  beast  of  prey,  for  vou  h^ve 
wound-'d  the  mother  that  nurtured   vou  I     Bv  vour 
robbery,  you  have  profaned  the  sanctuarv,  and  placed 
yourself  on  a   level  with  those  wretches  who  slew 
our   martyred   brethren.     Pray,  then,  to  that   bolv 
trinity  wh^s^  blessed  sign  we  bear,  and  be  okdicnf 
unto  drath  !'' 

'•  I  am  stj,"  replied  Perrall,  in  great  agitation  : 
''  follow  me,  however,  before  proceedinir  to  the  last 
act.  otherwise  it  will  be  done  in  vain,  for  you  will 
have  lost  the  treasL-.re.  Do  not  hesitate  :  you  mav 
iii'leed  'rust  me." 

Guy,  astonished  at  his  demeanor,  followed  him  in 
silence  towards  the  ruins,  and  down  a  dilapidated 
stair-case.     Thev  entered  a  vault,  in  the  corner  of 
which  was  a  heap  of  rubbish.     Perrail  beean  to  re- , 
move   it.  and  Guv  lent   his  assistance.     A  s^i'iare 
black    nnrhle    stone   now   became   visible.      With ' 
Sonne  difficulty  Perrail  lifted  it  awav.  and  drew  out ' 
of  the  cavity  beneath  a  rich  Eroiden  casket.  ! 

"The  priest  was  mistaken."  said  he,  stilemnlv. ; 
"  when  he  maintained  that  he  had  searched  the  very  ' 
place  where  he  and  the  bailiff  deposited  the  trea-  j 


sure.  This  is  the  spot,  and  the  treasure  never  left 
its  hiding-place.  The  bailiff  died  in  my  arms,  and 
confided  to  me  the  secret,  while  I  was  still  in  exile, 
and  before  I  revisited  Fram^e.  It  was  in  order  to 
preserve  the  riches  of  the  order  that  I  purchased 
liiese  neglected  ruins  ;  and,  f.nding  the  treasure  still 
in  salctv,  I  covered  the  spot  whh  ypnder  heap  of 
rubbish,  which,  doubtless,  served  to  mislead  the 
priest,  when  he  made  his  unsuccessful  search. 
When  the  Lord  of  Craon,  a  valiant  brother  of  our 
order,  w  as  about  to  sail  and  visit  Aumont,  on  the 
rocky  coast  he  had  chosen  for  his  abode,  I  gave  him 
a  le'ter  to  the  grand  master,  announcing  the  exis- 
tence of  the  treasure,  and  requesting  he  would  send 
some  confidential  person  to  get  it  removed.  It  was 
some  time  after  his  departure  that  the  priest  visited 
me,  and  I  considered  it  useless  to  repeat  the  infor- 
mation to  him,  particularly  as  I  knew  not  how  far 
he  was  to  be  trusted,  and  had  no  idea  on  what  er- 
rand he  had  come.  Since  that  time  I  have  received 
no  intelligence  from  Aumont ;  and  the  treasure  has 
consequently  remained  undisturbed." 

"  You  make  me  ashamed,"  replied  Guy,  whose 
cheeks  were  dyed  crimson  ;  "I  must  believe  you, 
althou2:h  my  uncle  never  received  your  first  letter  ; 
for  the  Lord  of  Craon  perished  at  sea  in  a  violent 
storm,  and  only  one  sailor  escaped  to  convey  the 
melancholy  news." 

"  Now  I  am  happy,"  said  Perrail,  leaving  the 
vault  along  with  Guy  ;  "  for  you  are  convinced  of 
my  innocence,  and  will  clear  my  character  to  my 
b-ethren.  Take,  then,  this  casket  into  your  pos- 
session;  draw  vour  sword,  avenge  the  order,  and 
fly!" 

"  Man  !''  exclaimed  Guy,  deeply  offended,  "  do 
you  suppose  I  have  the  blood-thirstiness  of  the  tiger  ? 
\A"ould  I  murder  you  when  my  heart  clears  you  of 
the  guilt  of  apostasy,  and  my  reason  of  the  crime 
of  simony  ?  I  could  only  execute  my  commission 
if  I  found  you  guilty.  I  was  not  sent  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  innocent,  and  thus  render  myself 
unworthy  of  the  mastership,  which  was  to  be  the 
reward  of  justice." 

"  Youth,  wonhy  of  a  brighter  destiny,  come  to 
my  arms  I"  exclaimed  Perra:l,  as  he  pressed  the 
noble  youne  Templar  to  his  breast ;  "  I  thank  thee 
for  these  tears,  and  for  thy  kind  compassion ;  but 
the  laws  of  the  Templars  must  be  executed,  other- 
wise thou  wilt  fall  a  victim  to  the  displeasure  of  tliy 
brethren.     Do,  then,  thy  duty." 

"Art  thou  mad'"  exclaimed  Guy;  "friend, 
husband,  father,  thus  to  summon  the  destroying 
angel  V 

"  Brother,"  interrupted  Perrail,  "  my  course  up- 
on earth  is  about  to  end  I  A  sure  presentiment  tells 
me  so  :  since  for  these  three  successive  nights  I 
have  been  warned  by  a  heavenly  messeno^er.  De- 
scending from  the  blue  empyreal',  a  martvr's  crown 
has  been  suspended  over  my  head  ;  and,  with  child 
like  peacefulness,  I  was  awaiting  it  even  when  you 
arrived.  Xow,  with  the  equanimity  of  a  man  'and 
a  Christian.  I  am  ready  to  suffer  death  ;  therefore, 
brother,  messenger  of  vengeance  !  strike,  and  do  not 
linger.  Here,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  mv 
order,  let  me  die  by  the  hands  of  a  friend  and  of  a 
Templar." 

"Away!"  cried  Guy,  almost  beside  himself; 
"  wilt  thou  constrain  me  to  slay  a  righteous  man  ? 
Trouble  not  thyse'f  about  my  fate,  whatever  it  may 
turn  out  to  be.  Banish  thv  gloomv  anticipations, 
and  live  for  thy  wife  and  thy  child.  Prav  for  us, 
and  be  happy  I" 

At  this  moment  they  were  interrupted  by  Blanche 
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hastening,  pale  and  breathless,  towards  them,  scarce- 
ly able  to  carry  her  little  boy  in  her  trembling  arms. 
"For  God's  sake,  Gilbert,  save  yourself!''  she 
cried,  in  her  anguish.  "The  whole  neighborhood 
is  in  an  uproar  ;  an  armed  multitude  are  approach- 
ing our  dwelling.  They  say  that  a  Templar  is  con- 
cealed here  ;  and  the  magistrates  have  sent  officers 
of  justice  to  apprehend  him.  Neighbor  Remy 
hastened  to  the  house  by  a  short  cut  to  give  us 
warning." 

"  Treachery  !"  thundered  Guy  ;  whilst  a  horrible 
suspicion  crossed  his  mind,  and  compelled  him  to 
(haw  his  sword  from  the  scabbard.  "  Traitor,  who 
with  honeyed  words  of  apparent  honesty,  allured  me 
into  the  snare  !  Now  all  is  made  clear.  What 
was  it  delayed  thee  so  long  this  morning?  Didst 
tliou  not  inform  the  government  of  my  concealment? 
Tremble,  wretch  I  ^ly  arm  can  strike  ere  thy  plans 
succeed !" 

So  saying,  he  aimed  his  sword  at  the  head  of 
Perrail ;  but  Blanche  darted  between,  in  time  to 
avert  the  blow  ;  for  the  sight  of  her  blooming  love- 
Iniess,  and  the  cries  of  the  innocent  babe,  for  the 
instant  disarmed  him. 

"  Calm  yourself,  brother  !"  said  Perrail,  "  I  am 
guiltless.  The  powers  of  hell  have  betrayed  your 
secret,  and  not  I.  Think  you  I  wish  your  destruc- 
tion ^  No  !  I  desire  to  save  you.  Follow  Blanche 
through  that  door,  which  opens  to  the  vaults  of  the 
temple-court.  A  narrow  foot-path  will  thence  lead 
you  to  the  corn-fields  at  the  end  of  my  estate.  May 
God's  blessing  accompany  you,  and  save  you  from 
your  pursuers !  In  half-an-liour's  time  you  will 
reach  the  shore.  Mi'anwhile  I  sliall  delay  the  mur- 
derous wretches.  Fly  then  !  and  may  you  reach 
your  bark  in  safety  !  Guard  well  the  casket,  and 
greet  the  brethren  for  me.*' 

Guy,  oppressed  with  shame  and  sorrow,  cast 
himself  on  the  bosom  of  the  noble  Perrail  ;  and 
after  embracing  him,  took  the  hand  of  the  terrified 
Blanche,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  place  of  safety. 

"What  do  you  want,  friends  and  neighbors?" 
said  Perrail,  advancing  towards  the  excited  multi- 
tude ;   "  wherefore  do  you  l)esiege  my  house?" 

"  Deliver  up  the  blasphemer — the  her(;tic — the 
Templar  whom  you  have  concealed  !"  shouted  the 
enraged  mob. 

"  I  have  got  no  Templar  here,"  replied  Perrail, 
fearlessly.     "  You  are  mistaken." 

"  Do  not  believe  him  !  He  lies  I"  cried  Renand, 
ail  envious  neighbor  ;  "I  mys;lf  saw  him  walking 
with  the  miscretuit  whom  the  foreign  fisherman 
talked  aljout.  Thiiy  took  their  way  to  yonder  ru- 
ins, ("oncealed  behind  a  hedge,  I  heard  them  speak- 
ing of  a  treasure  which  they  were  going  to  dig  up." 

"A  treasure!"  shouted  liie  inuliitude  eagerly, 
wjiilst  desin;  of  plunder  glared  from  their  greedy 
eyes;   "  where  ^  where?" 

"  Listen  to  me,"  exclaimed  Perrail,  in  vain 
striving  to  calm  them.  "  ('onirol  your  unworthy 
passions,  and  rememher  that  you  are  men  and 
('hrislians  !" 

"  We  don't  forget  it,"  crii^dilie  ringleader;  "we 
know  we  are  men  ;  but  the  Templars  are  llie  chil- 
dr.n  of  the  devil,  whom  liicy  do  not  scruple  to  call 
llnir  f.alier.  We  are  (Christians,  while  the  T(!iii- 
plar.-i  an;  luirelics,  vviio  despise  ('liri.^t,  and  wear 
idolations  im;ig(;s  on  their  breast.  Tiicy  must  l)i' 
t)iiriie(l,  for  king  and  pope  have  sanctioned  ii  ,  and 
i:  shall  he  done." 

"  I  d()n(it(;are  a  straw  fiir  the  Templar,"  growled 
forth  Kenaud,  who  understood  the  people  he  liad  to 


deal  with  ;  "  but  the  treasure — it  is  the  treasure 
that  we  ought  to  seek  for." 

"Yes!  yes!"  shouted  the  mob.  "  Go  on,  Gil- 
bert, and  guide  us,  or  it  will  cost  thee  thy  life." 

Against  his  will,  Perrail,  with  a  few  friends,  who 
gathered  round  him,  was  pressed  forwards  by  the 
crowd  towards  the  ruins  of  the  hospital.  At  the 
very  spot  where  Guy  had  taken  leave  of  Perrail 
they  halted,  and  the  multitude  once  more  furiously 
demanded  the  treasure.  At  his  refusal  to  answer, 
the  most  eager  divided  themselves  into  parties,  and 
explored  the  crazy  ruins  and  dilapidated  vaults,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  discovering  gold  and  silver.  Ke- 
naud alone  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Perrail,  deter- 
mined that  his  victim  should  not  escape.  "  Fly  !" 
whispered  the  brave  man's  friends  ;  "  we  will  cover 
thy  flight." 

"  I  remain  in  the  hands  of  God,"  replied  he,  with 
equanimity;  and  did  not  even  change  color  when 
some  of  the  ruffians  returned  with  the  intelligence 
that  the  place  had  been  discovered  where  the  treas- 
ure had  been  concealed. 

"Dost  thou  deny  it  still  ?"  thundered  the  voice 
of  the  malignant  Renaud  ;  "  the  empty  nest  is  found, 
but  where  are  the  birds  that  were  in  it  ?  where  is 
the  accomplice  that  carried  them  off?" 

Perrail  maintained  an  indignant  silence.  "  The 
king's  seneschal  has  the  right  to  demand  that  ques- 
tion, and  not  you,"  replied  the  faithful  Remy,  in  a 
tone  of  defiance. 

"  To  unmask  a  secret  sinner,  is  the  duty  of  every 
honest  man,"  replied  Renaud,  "  and  Gilbert  is  sucli 
a  person,  for  no  man  knows  whence  he  comes  ; 
doubtless  he  has  been  a  dependent  of  the  accursed 
Templars,  who  misled  our  youth,  wrung  from  us 
the  fruit  of  the  soil  which  we  earned  with  the  sweat 
of  our  brow,  and  spent  the  profits  of  our  weary  la- 
bors in  luxury  and  debauchery.  Is  there  one  of 
you  who  has  not  just  cause  to  avenge  himself  on 
the  detestable  knights?  Thy  garden,  Nicholas, 
was  forcibly  taken  from  thee  by  their  baililT.  Thy 
son,  Matthieu,  used  to  be  forced  to  watch  night  after 
night,  after  a  weary  day's  labor,  that  the  rest  ol'  a 
certain  luxurious  knight  might  not  be  disturbed. 
And  thy  grandchild,  honest  William,  was  whipped 
by  their  commands  until  he  died,  for  the  small  (of- 
fence of  catching  a  hare  and  getting  it  roasted. 
These  deeds  of  cruelty,  and  a  hundred  others,  we 
have  seen  with  our  own  eyes,  and  yet,  here  stands 
a  man  who  givesshelter  to  one  of  the  accursed  hrood 
whom  the  king  has  banished,  and  with  him  divides 
the  treasures  of  their  heretical  society  !  Look  at 
him,  how  like  an  honest  man  he  stands!  How  he 
even  dares  to  smile !  Neighbors,  will  you  put  up 
with  this  conttJiiipt !  Pt;rliaps  he  himself  is  a  con- 
cealed Templar !  l'erlia|)s  the  wretch  even  hears 
their  set^rct  mark  on  his  hreast." 

So  saying,  Kenaud  seized  Perrail  to  evainino 
liim,  who  indignantly  |)ushed  him  back  ;  but  the 
insidious  spcecdi  had  already  made  a  de('|)  impres- 
sion, and  with  a  wild  cry  the  «;nraged  multitude 
darted  on  their  victim. 

JMinded  by  fury,  a  sniiih  armed  wilh  a  hammer 
struck  a  murdennis  blow  on  the  head  of  I'l  rr.iii. 
Bleeding,  he  sank  to  thv  earth,  wiiile  the  purple 
crown  of  marlvrdom  again  hovered  i)etbre  his  clo.s- 
ing  eyes.  "  Iliram  !"  he  excianned,  as  his  senses 
wandered.  Ills  lii)s  moved  perha])s  once  more;  to 
uitrr  the  iiallowed  name  of  .jesiis  ;  l)ut  in  vain  ! 
Darkness  oliscured  his  vision — the  dew  of  death 
(,'list(^ne(l  on  lii.s  brow,  and  tin;  seneschal,  who  a 
short     time    after    arrived,    found    the    multitude, 


THE   MARTYRED    TEMPLAR. 
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ashamed  of  what  they  had  done,  standing  in  speech- 
less consternation  round  the  corpse  ;  some  of  the 
moro  '•haritable  striving  to  reanimate  the  unfortu- 
nate Blanche,  who,  returning  at  the  fatal  moment, 

had  swooned  away. 

#  *  #  •  * 

"  Now,  brethren,  I  have  concluded  my  recital," 
said  Sir  Guy  de  ^lontford  to  the  assembled  Tem- 
plars gathered  together,  as  heretofore,  in  the  vault 
of  the  ruined  chapel  of  St.  John,  on  the  bleak  and 
rocky  coast  from  which  the  young  knight  had  sailed 
a  short  time  previously.  "  I  could  not  slay  him, 
because  I  believed  him  guiltless  :  let  him,  therefore, 
who  believes  himself  without  sin  among  you,  cast 
the  first  stone  at  me  !  I  now  fearlessly  place  my- 
self before  you,  my  brethren  and  my  judges; — do 
with  me  what  seems  best  to  you.  I  did  not  tremble 
when,  with  twenty  swords  at  my  breast  you  tried 
my  courage  in  these  vaults,  ere  I  set  out ;  and  I  do 
not  tremble  now  before  your  poniards,  for  my  con- 
science approves  me,  and  I  know  that  I  have  done 
right.  If  the  rank  of  Master  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  bloodshed,  then  I  abjure  it  forever,  and  separate 
myself  from  this  association  of  cruelty,  whose  mem- 
bers, under  the  mask  of  benevolence  and  brotherly 
love,  conceal  fiendish  hatred  ;  and  who  hide  the 
assassin's  dagger  under  the  insignia  of  a  peaceful 
handicraft." 

Guy  was  silent,  and  there  was  for  some  moments 
a  solemn  pause,  while  the  Grand  Master  sat  in  deep 
consideration,  with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand. 
At  last,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  emblem  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity  represented  on  the  canopy 
above  his  chair,  and  from  the  divine  fountain  of 
wisdom  imbibed  lenity  and  prudence. 

"  Brother  Perrail  undoubtedly  left  us,"  at  length 
he  said;  "  nevertheless  we  shall  cherish  no  rancor 
against  him  on  that  account,  for  he  did  not  break 
the  oath  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  order,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  lost  his  life  in  preserving  Brother  Guy 
from  the  destruction  which  threatened  him.  On 
another  account  also,  we  must  still  number  Brother 
Perrail  in  our  ranks  ;  he  has  shown  the  perfection 
of  human  benevolence  ;  and  is  not  perfection  the 
aim  of  our  association  ?" 

"  So  let  it  be  !"  exclaimed  the  brethren  with  one 
voice  ;  while  Guy  replied,  in  altered  tones,  as  soon 


as  the  uproar  subsided,  "My  Lord  and  Master, 
your  clemency  has  touched  my  heart,  and  filled  it 
with  gratitude.  Let  me  now,  however,  conclude 
the  story  of  the  unfortunate  Perrail,  who  fell  a 
martyr  to  his  fidelity  to  the  order.  Being  detained 
by  adverse  winds,  I  had  time  to  learn  the  melan- 
choly news.  In  the  night  I  returned  to  the  house 
of  mourning,  and  persuaded  the  bereaved  widow  to 
accompany  me,  along  with  'he  corpse  of  her  hus- 
band, and  her  orphan  boy.  I  promised  that  friends 
of  Perrail  should  protect  her  and  her  child,  and  for 
that  purpose  I  have  brought  them  hither." 

"  You  did  well,  De  Montfort  I"  replied  the  Grand 
Master  ;  ••  the  noble  death  of  Perrail  merits  all  the 
poor  recompense  we  can  offer ;  let  her  therefore  be 
conducted  into  our  presence.  And  now,  my  breth- 
ren," he  continued,  turning  towards  the  knights, 
"  cover  the  emblem  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and 
remove  all  our  mystic  symbols  from  the  vault." 

His  orders  were  obeyed.  Blanche  was  admitted. 
She  seemed  bowed  down  with  care  and  sorrow,  as. 
conducted  by  Guy,  she  approached  the  venerable 
Grand  Master,  and  would  have  sunk  at  his  feet, 
had  not  he,  touched  to  the  heart,  raised  her  in  his 
arms  ;  then,  gently  laying  his  hands  upon  her  head, 
he  blessed  her.  and  said  :  '•  Like  thee,  poor  stricken 
one  !  we  call  from  the  depths  of  our  affliction  to  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  and  hope  for  a  new  Jerusalem,  and 
a  bright  future  of  immortality.  God  is  my  witness, 
that,  from  this  day  henceforth,  I  shall  look  upon 
thee  as  my  daughter,  and  upon  thy  orphan  babe  as 
my  son,  and,  after  my  death,  my  nephew  shall  take 
my  place  in  fulfilling  this  duty." 

After  saving  these  words,  Aumont  commanded 
the  poor  widow  to  be  led  away,  and  the  dead  body 
of  her  husband  to  be  brought.  The  knights,  with 
one  accord,  lowered  their  swords  as  the  corpse  was 
carried  in,  and  over  the  coffin  of  their  martyred 
companion,  was  Guy  de  Montford,  by  grasp,  step, 
sijn,  and  brotherly  kiss,  received  to  the  dignity  of 
Master. 

Near  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  the  body  of  Perrail 
was  deposited  in  holy  ground.  A  heap  of  stones 
was  his  only  monument,  but,  during  many  long 
years,  his  humble  resting-place  was  visited  with 
veneration  bv  the  members  of  the  order. 


PUNCH. 

Musical  Novelty. — The  spread  of  music  in  ; 
the  metropolitan  thoroughfares  has  become  so  gen- 
eral, that  a  company  is,  we  believe  on  the  point  of 
formation,  with  a  view  of  affording  a  regular  sup- 
ply of  harmony  to  all  the  streets,  squares  and  cres- 
cents, in  London  and  the  suburbs. 

The  company  is  to  start  with  a  capital  of  one 
thousand  organs ;  so  that  the  organization  will  be 
at  once  tolerably  complete  ;  and    there  will   be   a 
reserve  fund  of  five  hundred  guitars,  which  will  be 
available  for  special  purpnse5.     The  shares  may  be 
paid  for  either  in  money  or  instruments — not  legal ' 
instruments,    such   as    bills,    which    sutr^est   only ' 
promissory  notes — but  instruments  of  a  metallic  cur- ' 
rencv.  such  as  trombones,  French  horns,  trumpets, 
and  cymbals,  which  are  in  fact  symbolical  of  har- 
mony.    Any  person  may  pay  his  deposit  either  in 
gold,  silver,  or  brass,  and  the  contributor  of  two 
comets  <i  piston  will  stand  in  the  same  position  as  a 
subscriber  of  one  sovereign. 

The  source  from  which  the  shareholders  will  de- 
rive their  profit  will  be  a  rate  levied  on  all  house- 


holders, in  the  style  of  the  paving,  lighting,  or 
police  rate  ;  and  in  consideration  of  this  payment 
every  inhabitant  will  have  a  supply  of  music  regu- 
larly laid  on,  before  his  door,  either  once,  twice,  or 
thrice  a  week,  according  to  the  wealth  and  respec- 
tability of  the  neighborhood.  A  numerous  staff  of 
itinerant  musicians  will  be  employed,  and  will  be 
taken  on  duty  to  their  respective  districts  by  a  regu- 
lar superintendent,  from  a  sort  of  central  barrack 
in  the  neicrhborhood.  Every  square  of  consequence 
will  be  entitled  to  a  troubadour,  on  alternate  even- 
ings with  the  nearest  crescent,  and  bv  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  company,  on  payment  of  an  increased 
rate,  two  troubadours,  or  double  service,  may  be  laid 
on  during  the  height  of  the  season. 

By  private  agreement  a  troubadour  can  be  intro- 
duced on  to  the  premises,  for  a  limited  period,  once 
in  each  week;  but,  for  this,  the  charge  will,  of 
course,  be  proportionate.  In  the  more  humble 
neiehborhoods  it  is  proposed  that  a  lower  class  of 
professors  shall  do  the  musical  dutv  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  staff  of  itinerant  organists  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly laree.  as  the  demand  is  very  extensive  in 
the  less  wealthy  localities. 
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Arrangements  have  already  been  made  to  adapt ;  Lo,  the  maggot  life  of  London  !     And  that  hope- 
"  Marble  Halls"  to  one   hundred  instruments,  sol  less,  hapless  horde, 

that  the  inmates  of  two,  three,  or  even  four-pair  j  In  foulness  bred,  in  foulness  fed,  is  work  for  you, 


backs  or  fronts,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  at  once 
dreaming  that  they  "dwell  in  marble  halls,"  and 
are  loved  "  all  the  same,"  notwithstanding  the 
dinginess  of  their  apartments,  and  the  diminutive- 
ness  of  their  incomes.     Should  the   scheme  sue 


my  lord  ! 

Another  and  another,  and  the  sight  is  still  the  same  ; 
Suffering  that  knows  no  solace,  and  sin  that  knows 
no  shame. 


ceed,  as  far  as  we  are  justified  in  announcing  it  at  |  Hunger  by  thousand  tables ;  savage  life  'mid   thou 


present,  a  vocal  concert  will  be  added  for  laying  on 


sand  schools ; 


a  continued  series  of  popular  sones  throughout  the    Here  are  human   hearts  to  frame  anew — Bethink 


entire  metropolis.  The  poet  of  Cremorne  will  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  lyrical  department,  vice 
Bunn  extinrruished. 


you  of  the  tools. 


Rather  too  Nice. — Our  old  friend,  the  Herald, 
commenced    one   of  its  leading  articles  the   other   ,<  j        jumhshuu  rooius 
mornina  with  the  words,  "  We  are  not  very  fond   ^^  am  Kespectabilily  : 
of  interfering  with  other  people's  affairs."     Surely   ^^^""^  .^  nowhere  I  ca 
our  respectable  contemporary  does  not  mean  to  say 
that  hs  own  affairs  are  the  only  subjects  it  delights 
to  write  upon.     A  journalist  who  is  averse  to  inter- 
fering with  other  people's  affairs,  had  better  retire 
from  business  at  once,  for  he  cannot  expect  that  his 
prattle  about  himself  would  prove  a  source  of  inter- 
est to  the  community. 

OUR    FLIGHT    WITH    RUSSELL. 

Up,  up  my  Lord  John  Russell — 't  is  a  fair  night  for 

a  fly- 
Be  thou  a  new  Cleophas — a  new  Asmodeus  I ! 
Come,  clutch  my  cloak — and  thro'  the  smoke  to- 

getlier  let  us  mark 
The  life  of  London,  huddled  'neath  the  blanket  of 

the  dark. 

The  moon-light  falls  on  fair  St.  Paul's,  on  the  Ab- 
bey, grim  and  gray  ; 

Lo  !  the  lamps,  like  fiery  serpents,  go  winding  far 
away  ; 

Or,  like  glow-worms,  scattered,  twinkle  and  wink 
u[)  from  below — 

But  't  is  not  to  gaze  on  this  fair  sight  that  thro'  the 
night  we  go. 

Not  a  builded  brick,  or  stone,  or  stick,  on  those 

wide  acres  thrown. 
But  bears  a  tongue  within  it — hath  a  language  of 

its  own  ; 
in  street,  and  square,  and  alley  bare,  with  its  growth 

of  human  seed, 


But  hark  !  another  Voice  is  up,  and  pompously  it 

booms 
From   well-spread   tables,    easy   beds,   and  trimly 
furnished  rooms. 

things  must  not  go  on  so  ; 
can  drive  my  gig,  but  some- 
thing calls  out  woe. 

"  Then  your  sanitary  meddlers,  all  agog  for  drain 
and  sewer — 

For  my  part,  all  I  know  is,  I  wish  the  drains  were 
fewer ; 

Poor  folks  will  throw  things  down  'em — as  for  un- 
wholesome air, 

I  know  our  street  's  extremely  sweet,  and  that '« 
all  my  affair." 

Whereon  chimes  in  big  Bumbledom,  "  You  're  right 

my  worthy  friend  ; 
'T  is  time  this  stuff  and  nonsense  were  brought  unto 

an  end. 
There  's  the  Union  Workhouse  for  the  poor — you 

should  see  how  we  have  broke  'em 
Into    teini)erance    by   short   diet,  into  industry   by 

oakum." 

But  hark  !  that  hoarse  and  hollow  Voice — 'tis  from 

a  Newgate  cell — 
"  Be  silent,  heartless  blind-worms  ! — a  different  tale 

I  tell  ; 
I  've  wrestled  crime  for  centuries,  and  feeble  all  1 

feel, 
Tho'  my  bones  are  bones  of  granite,  and  my  sinews 

hammered  steel. 

"  Ye  little  wot  how  hard  and  hot  the  tide  of  crime 

flows  ever ; 
How  it  laughs  my  (Jannte  talk  to  scorn,  and  mocks 

my  stern  endeavor ; 


Is  a  gri'.a  book  sjjrcad  beneath  us — look  down,  my  i  How  Law  aghast  aside  is  cast  before  that  fearful  sea 


(1,  and  read  I 

In  steci)]  's  ii[)ward  pj)ririging  read  prayer,  struck 

into  siniic  ; 
Li    i)riso[is    barred    and    bastion(;d   read  crime,  and 

furse,  :iii(|  (rriian  ; 
In  liglited  west-eii<l  house.s  read  mirtii,  and  warmth, 

and  show  ; 
In  foul  St.  (iiles'   liovels  read  .s(iualor,   want  and 

woe. 

There  'h  a  hinnilv — liark  lo  it !      ''1"  is  the  ^'oic(!  of 

Saffron  Hill  ; 
"  I  snffiir,  bow  1  j^uiler  I'roni  my  l'r(-it;iii  of  liuman  ill  ! 
All  IS  nilliines.-i  witlitiul  nie  ;  all  is  ii^Mioranee  williin  ; 
I  aelie  with  craiii)p:>  —  I  sli:ik>'  Willi  daiiips — Oii,  the 

warnitli  of  gloriou.s  jjiii  !"" 


Which  makes  a  i)laything  of  the  scourge,  and  a  toy 
of  the  gallows-tree. 

"  Call  Mother  C^hurch  to  help  me  ;  let  Saint  School 
do  all  she  can  ; 

Cive  them  (.'liild  (!rime  to  fight  with,  and  leave  mo 
till!  full-grown  man. 

Or  soon  the  evil  .saps  my  walls,  and  down  torih- 
wilh  ye  fall, 

Master  Bumble,  Sir  llespectable,  gig,  mace,  cocked- 
hat,  and  all !" 


The  stern  sounds  cease,  the  stars  look  peace  on  the 

streets  so  still  and  i,'ray — 
And   now   to   Downini:  street,   my   lord,  with  what 

ajiiietili'  you  iiKiy  ; 
And    bethink    you  ot"  the    Irssoii  of  London,  read 
And    now    for    jimof — olf  goes    a    roof— Is  ih.il  a'  ari;:hl, 

honse  or  hivi; '  When,  with    Punch    for   t^'uide,   you   listened  to  tho 

Each  bed  's  a   room,  each  room  a  town,  so  paekeil  \oices  of  the  Night, 

and  vet  alive  I 


LE    PREMIER    PAS. 


From  Blackwood's  Ma^aziiie.      I 

I 

LE    PREMIER    PAS.  I 

Thsre  appears  to  be  something  pedantical  in  | 
criticising  a  popular  proverb — something  vexatious^ 
ill  (;alling  in  question  the  sort  of  ancestral  wisdom 
it  is  supposed  to  contain — in  disputing  a  truth, 
which  has  been  formalized  and  accepted  by  the  gen- 
eral assent  and  peipetual  iteration,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  by  all  sorts  of  talkers.  Besides,  who 
Icnows  not  that  a  proverb  is  not  a  logical  statement  ? 
It  is  always  a  one-sided  viaw  of  the  matter,  so  that 
the  most  opposite  of  proverbs  may  be  equally  true  ; 
it  gains  its  currency,  and  its  very  force  and  pun- 
gency,  by  a  bold  exclusion  at  once  of  all  that  qual- 
ification, and  exception,  and  limitation,  which  your 
exact  thinkers  require.  We  will  not,  therefore,  [ 
enter  into  any  profane  or  captious  dispute  of  one  of  ; 
the  most  current  of  the  whole  family  of  proverbs, 
that  *hich  assigns  so  great  a  value  to  t!ie  premkr 
pas,  to  the  first  step,  in  any  enterprise  or  career  of 
life,  so  that  this  once  accomplished,  all  the  rest  is 
easy,  all  the  rest  is  done,  ce  nest  que  le  premier  pas 
qui  coute.  We  will  not  criticise,  nor  qualify,  nor 
except ;  only  this  we  will  say,  that  many  a  first 
step  has  been  made  that  led  nowhere — to  nothing  ; 
that  a  multitude  of  professional  and  other  aspirants 
would  allow,  if  they  reflected  on  it  a  moment,  that 
they  had,  all  their  lives  long,  at  certain  intervals, 
been  making  first  steps,  and  never  made  any  other. 
More  glory,  doubtless,  is  due  to  them  for  having 
overcome  so  many  successive  difficulties.  Whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  who  have  advanced  to 
eminence  in  their  chosen  career,  would  find  it  hard 
to  distinguish,  in  that  gradual  progress  which  toil 
and  talent  had  together  commanded,  any  one  first 
step,  or  stride,  which  set  them  going  on  their  pros- 
perous path,  any  step  a  jot  more  extraordinary  than  ■ 
the  rest,  or  that  did  more  towards  the  completion 
of  the  journey  than  the  first  step  one  makes  in 
walking  from  Edinburgh  to  Leith.  They  would 
have  as  much  difliculty  in  describing'  the  prtinlr 
pas  which  started  them  on  the  road  to  fortune,  as 
many  a  good  Christian,  well  brought  up  from  youth 
to  manhood,  would  feel  if  called  upon  to  answer  a 
Whitfield  or  a  Wesley,  as  to  the  precise  day  and 
honr  of  his  conversion.  The  truth  is,  we  appre- 
hend, that  in  this  popular  proverb,  two  several 
matters  are  confused  together  under  one  name,  thus 
giving  to  it  a  greater  force  than  it  should  legiti- 
mately possess;  the  premier  pas  not  onlv  signifies 
that  first  step  one  takes  on  any  of  the  high  roads 
which  conduct  to  wealth  or  lionors,  but  under  the 
same  title  is  also  included,  we  suspect,  tliose  start- 
ling turns  and  tricks  of  fortune,  on  which  no  human 
wit  can  calculate,  and  which  raise  a  man  suddenly 
into  some  new  and  unexpected  position  in  the 
world.  All  kinds  of  fortunate  starling  points  are 
mingled  together  in  one  view,  and  under  one  title  : 
and  thus,  \.\\e.  first  st'p  becomes  magnified  into  half 
the  journey,  as  indeed  it  is  sometimes  the  whole 
of  it. 

For  instance — a  Meinherr  Tettenborn  was  pass- 
ing the  wearv,  half-emploved  hours  at  a  merchant's 
desk,  kicking  his  heels,  probably,  on  one  of  those 
tall,  uneasv  stools,  which,  with  strange  mockery  of 
disproportion,  raise  the  lowest  functionary  to  the 
highest  tooting,  but  which  nevertheless  contribute 
to  preserve  the  due  distinctions  of  society,  by  inflict- 
ing all  possible  discomfort  on  the  elevated  sitter. 
Perhaps  there  was  some  association  of  ide.as  between 
the  military  profession,  and  the  equestrian  position 
he   occasionally   found  it   convenient   to   assume ; 


however  that  may  be,  Meinherr  Tettenborn  sud- 
denly bethought  him  that  he  would  bestride  a 
high-trotting  horse  instead  of  his  tall  black  stool. 
He  threw  away  the  pen  for  the  sword.  At  this 
lime  all  Europe  was  up  in  arms  against  Napoleon  ; 
so  that,  although  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  he  was  still  but  enlisting  in  the 
common  cause,  in  which  his  own  Germany  was 
more  interested  than  any  other  country,  lie  en- 
tered, as  may  be  supposed,  in  the  lowest  raiik  of 
officers  ;  and,  as  cornet,  or  with  some  such  title, 
vou  may  picture  him  at  the  head  of  a  small  trcop 
of  horse,  despatched  for  fi)rage  or  some  ordinary 
service  of  the  like  kind.  As  he  was  thus  conduct- 
ing his  little  troop,  he  spied  "something  black" 
lying  in  a  field  by  the  side  of  the  road.  He  can- 
tered up  to  it.  Tiie  something  black  was  noilung 
less  than  a  small  park  of  artillery,  sixteen  guns, 
which  the  enemy  had  left  behind  them,  perhaps  in 
some  false  alarm,  or  for  want  of  horses  to  draw 
them,  but  apparently  for  the  very  purpose  of  being 
captured  by  ^leinherr  Tettenborn.  He  ordered  up 
his  little  troop,  harnessed  their  horses  to  the  guns, 
and  rode  back  triumphant  to  the  camp.  The 
emperor  himself  was  present.  News  was  speedily 
brought  him  of  the  capture  of  a  park  of  artillery, 
and  the  illustrious  victor  was  introduced.  Many 
questions  were  not  asked  of  the  how,  or  the  when, 
or  the  where  ;  the  guns  happened  to  be  particu- 
larly welcome ;  the  emperor  took  from  his  own 
neck  the  order  of  the  iron  cross,  and  suspended  it 
round  the  neck  of  the  fortunate  young  soldier,  greet- 
ing him,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  title  of  General 
Tettenborn  !  The  general  was  a  brave  man,  was 
equal  to  his  new  position,  captured  other  guns  in 
another  manner,  and  rose,  we  will  not  venture  to 
say  how  high  in  the  imperial  service. 

Now  this  very  anecdote  we  have  heard  cited  as 
an  example,  illustrating  the  proverb,  ce  nest  ip^e  le 
premier  pas,  Sec.  Yet  this  finding  something  black 
lying  quietly  in  the  green  fields,  which  proved  to 
be  a  park  of  artillery  waiting  to  be  captured,  cannot 
certainly  be  set  down  amongst  the  early  steps  of  a 
military  career,  is  not  known  amongst  the  means  or 
stages  of  promotion,  but  is  manifestly  one  of  tliose 
joyous  caprices  which  Fortune  occasionally  indulges 
in,  fi)r  the  express  purpose,  we  presume,  that  casile- 
building  in  the  air  may  never  go  quite  out  of  fashion. 

In  a  verv  amusing  collection  of  anecdotes,  entitled. 
Fetes  et  Souvenirs  elu  Congres  de  Vienne,  par  le 
Comfe  A.  de  la  Garde,  there  is  a  good  story  told  of 
one  of  these  capricious  visitations  of  Fortune,  w  hich 
came — where  Fortune  does  not  often  play  her  more 
amiable  tricks — to  a  miserable  poet,  releasing  him 
at  once  from  poverty  and  his  jaded  muse.  We 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  tell  the  story  from  tnemorv. 
We  ought  to  have  preserved  the  book,  if  onlv  out 
of  gratitude — fi)r  it  was  the  most  pleasant  travelling 
companion,  the  best  fellowship  for  a  diligence  or  a 
steamboat,  we  remember  to  have  encountered.  But 
the  market-price  of  the  small  paper-bound  volume 
(such  was  the  shape  in  which  it  came  to  us)  was 
so  Ihtle — it  being  one  of  those  editions  which  the 
journalists  on  the  continent  often  print  to  distribute 
gratis  to  the  subscribers  to  their  journal — that  no 
pains  were  taken  to  preserve  it.  Very  absurb  1  We 
print  books  so  cheap,  that  the  book  loses  half  its 
value  :  it  is  bought  and  not  read  ;  or  read  once,  and 
thrown  aside,  or  destroyed. 

Poor  Dubois  was  one  of  that  unhappy  class, 
which  we  are  given  to  understand  is  dying  out  of 
Europe,  (we  hope  for  the  sake  of  suffering  human- 
ity that  this  is  true  ;)  of  that  class  which  we  in 
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Eiijj'ar.d  used  to  call  Gruh-strcet  popts.     \\q  f<mr- 
ishtd  at  the  time  of  tlie  empire,  and  liad  been  flour- 
ishing during  the  wliole  of  the  eventful  period  that 
jireceded  tiie  elevation  of  Napoleon.     Poor  Dubois! 
liad  alternatel}-  applauded  and  satirized  all  parties, 
and  written  songs  for  all  sentiments ;  but  had  ox-  i 
tracted  very  little  either  of  praise  or  pocket-money 
iVuni  any  of  the  reigning  powers,  wht'ther  republi- 1 
cuii  or   imperial.     lie  was  quite  in  despair.      Still  i 
young  in  years,  but  witli  worn-out  rhymes,  he  was 
lamenting  one  day  to  his  sister  his  melancholy  and 
hopeless  fate.     This  damsel  was  in  the  service  of 
Pauline,  the   sister  of  Napoleon.      "Write  me   ai 
sonnet,"    said    she,    "  al)out    Pauline,    and    about 
beauty,  and  let  me  try  what  I  can  do."    A  beauti- 
ful sonnet,  and  a  sonnet  about  beauty,  are  two  very  i 
dilTerent  things.     Dubois  made  nothing  of  his  task,  [ 
but  did  it  out  of  hand  :  his  sister   took  the  sonnet 
with  her. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  had  an  opportunity,  in 
her  C'd\)^c\\y  o^  faaine  de  cliainhrc,  of  speaking  to 
Pauline  about  her  brother  the  poet.  She  produced 
her  sonnet  about  beauty.  Pauline  did  not  exactly 
read  it ;  no  one  but  the  writer,  and  a  few  afflicted 
friiMids,  and  those  heroic  souls  who  do  things  to  say 
they  have  done  them,  ever  do  read  sormets  ;  but  she 
glanced  her  eye  down  the  rhymes,  and  saw  her  own 
name  in  harmonious  connection  with  some  very 
sweet  epithets.  Therefore  she  asked  what  she 
could  do  for  the  poet — wh.at  it  was  he  wanted? 
Alas  I  everything  I  was  tiic  prompt  and  candid 
reply — some  little  post,  some  modest  appointment. 

Now  it  happened  that  Fouche  at  that  time  was 
doing  his  best  to  conciliate  the  fair  Pauline,  who, 
with  or  without  reason,  liad  shown  a  little  humor 
against  the  minister  of  police.  lie  had  frequently 
entreated  her  to  make  use  of  his  power  in  favor  of 
any  of  her  friends.  "  Well,"  said  the  good-natured 
Pauline,  "  this  Fouche  is  always  plaguing  me  to 
ask  for  something  ;  give  me  my  desk." 

A  lady's  pen  upon  the  smooth  vellum — you  know 
how  fleetly  it  runs,  and  what  pretty  exaggeration 
of  phrase  must  necessarily  flow^  from  it.  The  style, 
the  very  elegance  of  the  note,  demands  it.  Dubois 
was  in  an  instant,  and  most  charmingly,  converted 
into  a  man  of  neglected  genius  and  unmerited  dis- 
tress. What  was  the  hap])y  turn  of  expression  is 
lost  to  us  forever  ;  but  as  Fouche  read  the  note,  he 
understood  tliat  then."  was  a  man  of  talent  to  be 
assisted,  and,  what  was  still  more  to  ih(!  pnr[)Ose, 
an  opportunity  of  showing  his  gallantry  to  Pauline. 

Tlie  \w.\i  day  iluj  minister  rode  fonh  in  slate 
accomiianifMl  by  four  mounted  gins-d'armrs.  Fol- 
lowing tin;  address  which  had  been  given  him,  he 
ftnind  himself  in  one  of  the  least  inviting  jjarts  of 
Paris,  lar  bitter  known  to  his  own  myrmidons  of 
police  than  to  himself.  But,  arrived  l)efore  the 
enormous  |)ile  of  building,  which  was  said  to  enclose 
our  poet  amidst  its  swarm  of  tenants,  ho  made  vain 
inquiri's  for  .Moii>iiiir  l)ul)ois.  At  last  an  old  crone 
came  to  bis  as>i.>t.ii]c.'  ;  .she  remembrrcul  him  ;  she 
liad  w;ish(;d  for  him,  and  had  mver  bcin  paid.  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  br  I'umottcn  by  all  the  world, 
take  care  there  is  sumi'  our  li\ing  to  whom  you  are 
ill  debt. 

Meanwhile  Duboi.n,  from  his  ar'rial  liabitation, 
had  heard  bis  own  name  pronouiwci!,  and  looking 
out  at  window  caught  sit.'ht  of  \\\v,  'ji  ns-d'arnus. 
J''or  which  o(  his  satires  or  hlicls  he  wa.s  to  undi  r- 
go  the  honor  of  prosecution,  he  could  not  divine; 
hut  that  his  poetical  einisions  were  at  last  to  briiii: 
him  into  hapless  notoriety,  was  the  only  eonelu.sion 
he  oiuld  arrive  at.    That  In;  vsas  still  perfectly  .safe, 


inasmuch  as  write  what  he  would  nobody  read,  was 
the  last  idea  likely  to  suggest  itself  to  the  poet.  He 
would  have  rushed  down  stairs,  but  steps  were 
heard  ascending.  So  much  furniture  as  a  cupboard 
may  stand  for,  the  bare  walls  of  his  solitary  room 
did  not  display.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
leap  into  what  he  called  his  bed,  and  hide  beneath 
the  blankets,  always  presuming  they  were  long 
enough  to  cover  both  extremities  at  once.  I'he 
minister,  undeterred  by  the  difircultiesof  the  a.scent, 
and  animated  by  his  gallantry  towards  Pauline,  con- 
tinued to  mount,  and  at  length  entered  the  poet's 
retreat.  Great  are  the  eccentricities  of  genius,  and 
lamentable  the  resources  of  pride  and  poverty, 
thought  Fouche,  as  he  gently  drew  the  blankets 
down,  and  discovered  the  dismayed  Dubois.  Some 
conciliatory  words  soon  relieved  him  ot  his  terror. 
The  awful  visit  of  the  rninister  of  police  had  termi- 
nated— could  it  be  credited  ! — in  an  invitation  to 
breakfast  with  him  next  morning. 

Judge  if  he  failed  in  his  appointment ;  judge  if 
he  was  not  surprised  beyond  all  measure  of  aston- 
ishment, when  the  minister  politely  asked  him 
whether  he  w  ould  accept  so  trifling  a  post  as  that 
of  commissaire-general  of  police  of  the  Isle  of  Elba, 
with  we  know  not  how  many  hundreds  of  francs 
per  annum,  with  half  a  year's  salary  in  advance, 
and  all  travelling  expenses  paid.  The  little  con- 
dition was  added  that  he  must  quit  Paris  directly, 
for  the  post  had  been  too  long  vacant,  and  there 
were  reasons  which  demanded  his  immediate  pres- 
ence at  Elba.  How  he  contrived  to  accept  with 
any  gravity,  without  a  broad  grin  upon  his  face,  can 
never  be  known.  He  would  certainly  have  bounded 
to  the  ceiling  ;  but  by  good  fortune,  or  ha])py  in- 
stinct, he  had  convulsively  clasped  his  chair  with 
both  hands,  and  so  anchored  himself  to  the  ground. 

Off  he  started  the  very  next  day,  happier  than 
Sancho  Panza,  to  the  government  of  his  island  ;  for 
his  post  virtually  constituted  him  the  governor  of 
Elba.  Nor  was  the  stream  of  his  good  fortune  half 
exhausted.  For  immediately  on  his  arrival  he  was 
appealed  to  ^or  a  decision,  between  two  rich  and 
rival  capitalists,  both  desirous  of  undertaking  to 
work  certain  mines  lately  discovered  in  the  island. 
One  offered  him  a  large  share  in  the  future  jnofits ; 
the  other  a  large  sum  of  ready  money.  Our  gov- 
ernor d(!cided  f()r  the  ready  nu>ney. 

WIh!!!  a  gallant  man  renders  a  service,  he  docs 
not  run  and  proclaim  it  immediately.  Fouche 
allowed  a  few  days  to  trans|)ire  before  he  waited 
on  Pauline.  He  then  alluded  to  the  ai)])ointment 
he  had  made  ;  hi;  hoped  she  was  content  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  j>rovided  lor  her  cli(;nt, 
Dubois. 

"  Dubois  I  Dubois  I"  said  the  lady,  "  I  kiuiw  of 
no  Dubois." 

'I'he  whole  afliiir  had  entirely  escaped  her  mem- 
ory.     Fouche.  assisted  in  recalling  it. 

"Oh,  true  I"  slu;  said,  "the  brotln-r  of  my 
chambermaid;  well,  did  you  give  him  any  little 
employment  ?      What  did  you  make  of  him  '" 

I'ouche  saw  his  error,  iiil  his  lips,  and  let  the 
subject  pa.ss. 

'i'hat  very  PV«Miing  a  messenger  was  des|(atched 
to  recall  Dnlioi.s — and  hume  became;  but  "with 
money  in  both  iioekets" — a  littio  cajiital  of  soli({ 
francs.  Poet  as  he  was.  the  man  had  sensi-  ;  ho 
(lid  not  s])en(l,  liut  in\ested  ii,  and  the  revenue  ena- 
bled him  to  assume  tiie  lili;  and  bearing  of  ;i  gentle- 
man.     ^^'e  leave  him  prospering,  and  to  pros]ier. 

It  is  said  that  iMinche  did  all  he  could  to  keep 
this  story  secret.    Hut  I'auline  discovered  the  truth, 
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and  was  malicious  enough  to  disclose  it  to  Napo- 
leon, who  more  than  once  jested  his  minister  on  his 
governor  of  Elba. 

There  is  a  sort  o^ premier  /*fl5  known,  we  believe, 
amongst  gamesters — at  least  trusted  to  very  implic- 1 

illy,  we  remember,  amongst  schoolboy  gamesters 

that  which  commeuces  a  run  of  good  luck.     When  j 
the  cards,  or  the  dice,  have  been  cruelly  against  us,  ! 
if  the  tide  once  turn,  it  will  flow  steadily  for  some  j 
time  in  its  new  and  happier  direction.    In  the  palace  ' 
of  a  certain  Russian  prince,  whose  name  of  course  j 
it  is  impossible  to  remember,  for  it  is  one  of  those  ! 
names  you  do  not  think  of  attempting  to  pronounce  \ 
even  to  yourself — you  look  at  it  mtreiy,  and   use  it  | 
as  the  Chinese  their  more  learned  combinations  of  ' 
characters,  where  they  pass  at  once  from  the  visible  ! 
sign   to  the   idea,  without   any   intermediate  oral 
stage.     In  the  palace  of  this  prince,  you  are  sur- 
prised to  see  in  the  most  splendid  of  its  splendid 
suite  of  apartments,  suspended  behind  a  glass  case 
— a  set  of  harness  I — common  harness  for  a  couple 
of  coach  horses,  such  as  you  may  see  in  any  gen- 
tleman's stable.     Of  course,  it  attracts  more  atten- 
tion than  all  the  pictures,  and  statues,  and  marble 
tables  whh  their  porphyry  vases  and  gold  clocks. 

"  The  thing  you  know  is  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  it  got  there  I*' 

You  inquire,  and  are  told  the  following  story. 

The  Prince  of was  one  night  led  into 

deep  and  desperate  play.'  He  had  staked  estate  after 
estate,  and  lost  them  ;  he  had  staked  his  plate,  his 
pictures,  his  jewels,  the  furniture  of  his  house,  and 
lost  them  ;  his  mansion  itself,  and  lost  it.  The  luck 
would  not  turn.  His  carriage  and  horses  had  been 
lonir  waiting  for  him  at  the  door,  he  staked  them 
and  lost  I  He  had  nothing  more;  he  threw  up  the 
window,  and  leant  out  of  it  in  utter  despair.  There 
stood  his  carriage  and  horses,  the  subject  of  his  last 
wager.  He  had  now  nothing  left.  Yes  I  There 
wds  ihti  harness !  Nothing-  had  been  said  of  the 
harness.  The  carriage  and  the  horses  were  lost,  but 
not  the  harness.  His  opponent  agreed  to  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  wager.  They  played  for  the  har- 
ness. He  won  !  They  played  for  the  carriage  and 
horses — he  won.  They  played  for  the  palace,  for 
the  plate,  the  pictures,  the  furniture — he  won. 
They  played  for  estate  after  estate — he  still  won. 
He  won  all  back  again,  and  rose  from  that  table  the 
same  rich  man  he  had  sat  down  to  it.  Had  he  not 
good  reason  to  suspend  that  harness  in  his  very  best 
saloon  ! 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  first  st^p  most  fortu- 
nately adrerse,  in  whose  failure  there  is  salvation. 
There  are  some  well-known  instances  where  wealthy 
young  noblemen  have  been  rescued  fnmi  the  per- 
nicious habit  of  gaming  by  a  first  loss,  which, 
though  it  partly  cri;>pled  them,  sent  them  back  from 
what  niiglit  otherwise  have  proved  the  road  to  utter 
ruin.  When  a  man  would  tamper  with  any  species 
of  vice,  a  happy  misadventure,  thoroughly  disgust- 
ing him  with  his  experiment,  is  the  most  precious 
ksson  he  can  receive.  In  the  collection  of  anecdotes 
we  have  before  alluded  to,  there  was  one  of  this  kind 
which  struck  us  very  forcibly.  It  is  an  admirable 
i:istance  of  the  bit'ir  bit ;  but  here  the  young  man 
who  wished  to  bs  ruhbling  at  roguery  (who  in  this 
iiistance  happens  also  to  be  a  Russian  nobleman) 
got  so  excellent  and  so  salutary  a  lesson,  that  we 
almost  forgive  the  old  and  consummate  rogue  who 
gave  it. 

The  first  Congress  of  A'ienna  had  collected  to- 
gether all  manner  of  Jew   and  Gentile — all  who 


could  in  any  way  contribute  to  pleasure,  which 
seemed  the  great  object  of  the  assembly  ;  for  balls, 
fetes,  concerts,  parties  of  every  description  were 
following  in  endless  succession,  till  one  fine  morning 
news  came  that  the  lion  was  loose  again.  Napoleon 
had  broke  from  Elba — and  every  one  scampered  to 
his  own  home.  Amongst  the  rest  was  a  clever  Jew 
and  a  rich,  who,  being  very  magnificently  apparelled, 
and  having  that  to  lend  which  many  desired  to  bor- 
row, had  found  no  difficulty  in  edging  himself 
amongst  the  grandees  of  the  society.  This  man 
wore  upon  his  finger  a  superb  diamond  ring.     The 

Count  of was  struck  with  admiration 

at  it,  and  as  a  matter  of  pure  curiosity,  inquired 
what  might  be  the  value  of  so  magnificent  a  stone. 
The  Hebrew  gentleman,  with  the  most  charm- 
ing candor  in  the  world,  confessed  it  was  710/  a 
stone — it  was  merely  an  imitation.  A  real  dia- 
mond of  the  same  magnitude,  he  said,  would  indeed 
be  of  great  value,  but  this,  although  a  very  clever 
imitation,  and  as  such  highly  prized  by  himself,  was 
nothing  better  than  paste.  The  count  requested  to 
look  at  it  closer,  to  take  it  in  his  hand  and  examine 
it ;  he  flattered  himself  that  he  knew  something  of 

[  precious  stones  ;  he  protested  that  it  was  a  real  dia- 

i  mond.     The   Hebrew   smiled  a  courteous  denial. 

I  The  count  grew  interested  in  the  question,  and 
asked  permission  to  show  it  to  a  friend.  This  was 
granted  without  hesitation,  and  the  count  carried 
the  ring  to  a  jeweller,  whose  opinion  upon  such  a 

I  matter  he  knew  must  be  decisive.  Was  it  a  dia- 
mond, or  not?  It  icas  a  diamond,  said  the  jeweller, 
and  of  the  very  purest  water.  Had  he  any  doubt 
of  it?  None  at  all.  Would  he  purchase  it !  Why 
— humph — he  could  not  pretend  to  give  the  full 
value  for  such  a  stone — it  might  lie  on  his  hands 

'  for  some  time — he  would  give  80.000  rubles  for  it. 
You  will  give  80,000  rubles  for  this  ring?  I  will, 
said  the  jeweller.  At  that  moment,  the  spirit  of 
covetousness  and  of  trickery  entered  into  the  soul 
of  the  young  nobleman.  Back  he  went  to  his 
Hebrew  acquaintance,  whom  he  found  seated  at  the 

;  whist  table.     Restoring  him  the  ring,  he  said  that 

I  he  was  more  persuaded  than  ever  that  it  was  a 
real  diamond,  and  that  he  would   give  him  50,000 

■  rubles  for  it  on  the  spot.  (A  pretty  profit,  he 
'  thought,  of  30,000  rubles.)  The  Jew,  quietly  re- 
'  placing  the  ring  on  his  finger,  protested  he  would 
1  by  no  means  rob  the  gentleman,  as  he  knew  that  it 
'  was  not  a  diamond.  The  count  urged  the  matter. 
'  At  length,  after  much   insistance  on  the  one  part, 

■  and  reluctance  on  the  other,  the  proprietor  of  the 
,  ring  appealed  to  his  partners  in  the  game  of  whist. 
'  "  You  see,  gentlemen,"  said   he,  "  how  it  is — the 

count  is  so  confident  in  his  connoisseurship  that  he 
insists  upon  giving  me  50,000  rubles  for  niv  ring, 
']  which  I  declare  to  be  paste."  "  And  I  decla^-e  it 
I  to  be  a  diamond,"  said  the  count,  "  and.  taking  all 
I  risk  upon  myself,  will  give  you  50,000  rubles  for 
;  it."  The  bargain  was  concluded,  and  the  ring  and 
the  money  changed  hands. 
j  The  count  flew  to  the  jeweller.  "  Here  is  the 
I  ring — let  me  have  the  80,000  rubles."  "  P"or  this  I 
j  Pooh  !  it  is  paste — not  worth  so  many  sous-  -worth 
j  nothing." 

The  Jew  had  tico  rings  exactly  alike,  with  the 
little  difference,  that  in  the  one  was  a  real  stone, 
I  in  the  other  an  imitation.  By  dexterously  changing 
I  the  one  for  the  other,  he  had  contrived  to  give  this 
beneficial  lesson  to  the  young  nobleman,  which,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  prevented  him,  forever  after,  from 
entering  the  list  with  sharpers,  or  tryiiig  by  unwor- 
thy means  to  overreach  his  neighbors 
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But  to  return  to  what  is  more  generally  alluded 
to  as  the  premier  pas — that  first  success  which  starts 
the  aspirant  on  his  road  to  tonuue  or  to  fame.  It  is 
the  barrister  and  the  physician  who,  amongst  all 
lirofessional  men,  have  most  frequently  to  record 
some  happy  chance  or  adventure  that  came  to  the 
aid  of  their  skill,  knowledge,  and  industry;  and  of 
the  first  brief,  or  of  the  fnst  patient,  the  history  is 
not  unfrequently  told  with  singul  ir  delight.  The 
story  we  have  to  tell,  and  to  which  the  above  re- 
marks and  anecdotes  may  be  considered  by  the 
reader,  if  he  will,  as  a  sort  of  pn'amble,  regards 
the  first  pafinit  of  one  who,  commencing  under 
great  difficulties,  rose  ultimately  to  the  head  of  his 
profession.  It  belongs  to  both  those  classes  which, 
we  ol)served  in  the  commencement,  are  often  min- 
gled indiscriminately  together.  It  has  in  it  some- 
thing of  the  marvellous,  and  yet  afforded  but  a  fair 
opening  to  genuine  talent ;  it  was  a  first  step  which 
the  fairies  presided  over,  and  yet  it  was  a  step  on 
the  firm  earth,  and  the  first  of  a  series  which  ordy 
true  genius  and  worth  could  have  completed.  We 
are  fortunate  here  in  having  the  words  before  us  of 
the  French  author  from  whom  we  quote,  and  we 
have  but  to  render  tlie  anecdote — biography,  or 
romance,  whichever  it  may  be — in  whatever  of  the 
lively  style  of  M.  Felix  Tournachon  our  pen  can 
catch,  or,  under  the  necessity  we  are  to  abridge, 
Ave  can  hope  to  transfer  to  our  pages. 

THE    FIRST    PATIENT. 

*  *  *  He  was  not  tlien  the  great  doctor  that 
you  know  him  now.  At  that  time  he  was  neither 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  nor  professor  of  the 
Faculty  of  Paris.  Hardly  was  he  known  to  some 
few  companions  of  his  studies.  The  horses  that 
drew  his  carriage  were  not  then  horn  ;  the  pole  of 
his  landau  was  flourishing  green  in  the  forest. 

He  had  o!)tained  his  title  of  physician,  and  lived 
in  a  poor  garret — as  one  says — as  if  there  were  any 
garrets  that  are  ricli  ;  and  to  accom[)li?h  this  misera- 
ble result,  to  have  his  painted  Ixjdstead,  his  table 
of  sliam  mahogany,  two  chairs  wretchedly  stuffed, 
and  his  books — what  efforts  had  it  not  cost  him  I 

He  was  so  poor  ! 

Have  you  ever  known  any  of  these  indefatigable 
ynunrr  students,  born  in  the  humblest  ranks,  who 
spend  upon  their  arid  labor  their  ten,  tiieir  twenty 
best  years  of  life,  without  a  lhou,trht  or  a  care  for 
the  pleasure's  of  their  a^e  or  the  passing  day? — 
youthful  stoics  wiu)  march  with  firm  sti*.p,  and  alone, 
towards  an  end  winch,  alas  I  all  do  not  allain. 

Vou  have  wept  at  that  old  drama,  that  old  eter- 
iKil  srciK!  wbi'-h  is  r(^coimted  every  day — yet  not 
so  (dd,  it  is  nneweil  also  every  day: — the  hare 
chambiT,  IK)  li-itcr  than  a  hifl — the  truckle-bed — 
the  broken  pitchrr — the  hca[)  of  straw — the  senti- 
mental litho;:t;i|!liist  will  not  forget  the  gutteriiiir 
candle  stuck  into  the  wrk  of  a  bottle.  Thus  much 
for  the  accessories,  ilirii  for  the  persons  of  the  sceiM>  ; 
a  workman,  the  fiilier  who  expects  lo  di(!  in  the 
liosj>itaI  —  his  four  children — always  four — who  have 
not  broken  their  fie-t  that  d:iy — and  the  mother  is 
lyina-in  with  her  fifth — and  it  is  winter,  for  these 
poor  people  dioose  winter  always  for  their  lying- 
i:i. 

Oil!  all  this  is  very  \xw\  and  piteous— T  weep 
with  vou  at  the  cry  of  those  suff'rin^'  children — at 
the,  sobs  of  their  mother.  Vet  there  is  another 
jioverty  which  you  know  not,  which  it  is  never  in- 
tended that  you  should  know.  A  sibait  ])(>veily 
that  goes  firessed  in  its  black  coat,  jiolislied,  it  is 
true,  where   ixdish    should   not  coirK?,  ;md   with  a 


slaty  hue — produced  by  the  frequent  application  of 
ink  to  its  threadbare  surface.  It  is  a  courageous 
poverty  which  resists  all  aid — even  from  that  ficti- 
tious fund,  a  debt — which  dresseth  itself  as  you 
would  dress,  if  your  coat  were  ten  years  old — w  hich 
invites  no  sympathy — which  may  be  seen  in  the 
sombre  evening  stopping  a  moment  before  the  ba- 
ker's shop,  or  the  wired  windows  of  the  money- 
changer, but  passing  on  again  without  a  sigh  heard. 
Oh,  this  poverty  in  a  black  coat!  And  then  it  en- 
ters into  its  c(dd  and  solitary  chamber,  W'ithout  evoe 
the  sad  consolation  of  weeping  with  another.  No 
Lady  Bountiful  comes  here.  In  the  picture  just 
now  described,  she  would  be  seen  in  the  back- 
ground, enteruig  in  at  the  door,  her  servant  behind 
loaded  with  raiment  and  provisions.  What  should 
she  here  ?  What  brings  you  here,  madam?  Who 
could  have  sent  you  liere?  We  are  rich  !  If  we 
were  poor  should  we  not  sell  these  books  1 — all 
these  books  are  ours ;  madaiti,  we  want  nothing. 
Carry  your  amiable  charity  elsewhere. 

Our  young  doctor  had  installed  himself  in  the 
fifth  floor  of  that  historic  street.  La  Cluitre-Saint- 
Mery — a  quarter  of  the  town,  poor,  disinherited, 
sad  as  himself.  Where  else,  indeed,  could  we 
have  carried  his  mutilated  furniture — which  in  other 
quarters  would  have  only  excited  distrust?  There 
was  he  waiting  for  fortune — not,  he  it  understood, 
in  his  bed,  but  following  science  laboriously,  unin- 
terruptedly. His  life  was  so  retired — so  modest — 
so  silent,  that  hardly  was  he  known  in  the  house. 
On  the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  had  said  to  the  por- 
ter, or  rather  porteress,  "  Madam,  I  am  a  doctor — 
if  any  one  should  want  me."'  This  was  all  the 
publicity  of  the  new  doctor — his  sole  announcement, 
his  only  advertisement.  As  his  fellow-lodgers 
could  gather  nothing  of  him  to  gratify  or  excite  cu- 
riosity— as  his  unfrequented  door  was  always  strict- 
ly closed,  they  soon  ceased  to  concern  themselves 
about  him.  His  name  even  was  forgotten  ;  they 
siinply  called  him  the  doctor — and  with  this  title  our 
readers  also  must  be  contented,  unless  their  own 
ingenuity  should  enable  them  to  discover  another. 

One  night  our  doctor  heard  unaccustomed  noises 
in  the  house,  doors  slamming,  people  walking  to 
and  fro.  Presently  some  one  knocked  at  his  door 
— verily  at /(?.v  door.  What  was  it?  Was  the  pa- 
tient come  at  last — that  fir.^t  patient,  so  anxiously 
expected  ?     He  was  dressed  in  an  instant. 

"  The  countess  is  dying !''  some  one  cried 
ihroufrh  the  door.     "  Tome  directly  !" 

He  was  at  her  bc^dside  in  a  minute. 

The  countess  !  Sucli  was  the  title  given  in  de- 
rision to  [irecisely  the  poorest  and  most  misirablo 
(dd  woman  in  the  house.  She  had  been  at  one  pe- 
riod of  h(T  life  in  the  service  of  a  noble  fiimily,  as 
l'(ininr-<l(-clhniihn;:\ui\  as  a  woman  who  had  seen 
something  of  tlu!  great  world,  she  held  uiKpialided 
stran^rers  at  a  certain  distanc(\  and,  to  use  a  com- 
mon phrase,  kejit  herself  to  herself.  'I'his  had  pro- 
cured her  the  ill-will  and  ill-opinion  of  .several  other 
old  crones  inhabiting  the  same  hou.s(>,  who  made 
her  the  subject  of  their  periietual  .^caudal.  Wiih- 
oiit  doubt  she  had  ])oi.s(Mied  her  last  master,  and 
could  not  look  a  Christian  in  the  face;  or  at  very 
least  she  bad  robbed  him.  Did  y(ni  ask  for  ]iroofs  ? 
She  had  a  treasuri!  stitched  into  a  mattress,  liut 
she  w.is  nearly  dyinir  with  hunger^  Yes — tlie 
iiiirprtrd  !  She  starviid  hersidf,  slu;  could  not  sjicud 
her  treasure. 

Monstrons  inv(  ntioes  !  The  poverlv  of  tli(>  coun- 
tess, as  tiiey  called  her  in  mockery,  was  complete. 
Niggard  she  w;is,  and  litul  good  reason  to  be  so,  in 
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"Who  says  that?"'  asked  the  doctor,  blushing 
involuntarily. 

"  All  the  house  says  it."' 

"  Miserable  stufTI"  he  replied  ;  "  will  you  accept 
what  I  offer  ?  If  I  promise,  you  may  be  sure  I  can 
perform." 

The  old  woman  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and 
at  length  consented  to  accept  his  offer  and  take  his 
remedies. 

The  young  doctor  hastened  to  his  chamber,  shut 
fast  the  door,  and  looked  round  him.  with  his  arras 
folded — "  What  is  there  here,'"  said  he,  "that  I 


order  to  subsist  on  the  little  annuity  she  had  con-  ] 
trived,  in  the  days  of  her  service,  to  scrape  together. 
For  the  rest,  as  we  have  no  wish  to  disguise  the 
truth,  the  countess  was  by  no  means  an  amiable 
person — bitter  and  selfish,  hostile  to  ali  the  world, 
as  venomous  as  her  detractors,  and  without  pity  for 
others,  as  those  so  often  are  who  have  suffered 
much  themselves. 

She  was  now  stretched  motionless  on  her  bed. 
The  old  crones  had  come  about  h-r  less  from  hu- 
manity than  to  discover  the  secrets  of  her  den,  the 
access  to  which  she  had  hitherto  strictly  defended. 
She  held  in  her  left  iiaiid  a  small  packet  wrapped  !  can  sell  ?"' 
up  in  half  a  pocket-handkerchief,  wiiieh  she  clutched  What  he  found  to  sell  I  do  not  know.  Enough 
convulsively.  It  was  the  treasure,  they  all  ex-  ,  that  he  supplied  the  countess  with  a  sum  sufficient 
claimed.  to  procure  her  the  necessary  medicines,  and  to  re- 

Her  case  was  a  grave  one — a  congestion  of  the  lieve  her  from  care  as  to  the  wants  of  life  for  some 
brain.  The  doctor  hied  her,  and  then  wrote  his  ;  short  time.  The  case  proceeded  favorably, 
prescription — his  first !  The  bleeding  brought  the  j  At  night,  as  he  was  returning  from  one  of  those 
countess  to  herself.  When  she  heard  him  tell  one  solitary  walks  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  ex- 
of  the  bystanders  to  go  to  the  chemist  and  get  the  hale  his  sadness,  and  also  to  guther  fresh  resolu- 
potion —  !  tion  for  the  struggle  he  had  undertaken  with  desti- 

■'  Potion  !"  she  exclaimed,  laying  hold  of  the  ;  ny,  and  was  slowly  mounting  the  long,  dark,  dilap- 
paper.  "  I  want  no  potion — I  am  not  ill.  Do  you  '  idated  staircase  that  led  up  to  that  titih  floor  on 
think  I  have  money  to  pay  for  your  drugs  ?  Go  ,  which  he  resided,  he  stumbled  over  some  obstacle, 
away  ! — all  of  you — go  I"  I  and,  on  looking  closer,  found  it  was  the  body  of  a 

She  crumpled  ihe  prescription  in  her  hand,  and  '  womaii  lying  outstretched  upon  the  stairs.  It  was 
was  about  to  throw  it  on  the  floor,  when  something  the  countess.  In  spite  of  solicitations  and  her  own 
in  the  paper  apparently  arrested  her.  She  read  the  promise,  she  had  gone  out  ;  but  her  strength  had 
prescription,  and,  turiiing  to  ihe  doctor  with  a  man-  failed  her.  She  had  fallen,  and  now  lay  insensi- 
ner  quite  changed  and  subdued,  asked  how  much  it  :  ble. 

would  cost  !  She  then  opened  ihe  little  packet  she  \  Our  young  doctor,  braving  all  malicious  interpre- 
had  held  till  then  so  jealously  in  her  hand.  All  the  :  tations,  carried  her  to  his  own  room,  w  hich  was  t<he 
old  crones  stretched  forward.  A  few  franc-pieces  '.  nearest  place  of  refuge,  and  there,  by  the  aid  of 
and  some  great  sous  were  all  the  treasure  it  con-  some  cordials  he  administered,  restored  her  to  her 
tained.  j  senses.     She  opened  her  eyes,  looked  around  her, 

That  first  client,  so  long  looked  for,  was  come  at  \  and  understanding  in  whose  room  she  was,  she  said, 
last.  Our  doctor  had  his  patient — that  first  patient  ,  with  a  scrutinizing  air,  "  You  are  miserably  lodged 
whom  one  pets  and  caresses,  to  whom  one  is  nurse  \  here."  It  was  the  only  observation  his  amiable 
as  well  as  physician.  No  uncertain  diagnostics  |  patient  made,  and  she  repeated  it  several  times — 
there — no  retarded  visits,  no  hasty  prescriptions.  '  "  You  must  be  miserably  off."'  Even  when  she 
If  this  one  die,  it  is  verily  his  t'ault.  He  devoted  had  returned  to  her  own  room,  and  he  had  left  her 
himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  old  woman.  Cer-  ,  for  the  night,  she  still  said  nothing  but — "  You  are 
tamly   the   fees   would    not  be   very  brilliant,   nor  \  miserably  lodged  !"' 

would  the  cure  spread  his  reputation  very  widely.  !  The  next  morning,  when  the  doctor  visited  his 
He  thought  not  of  this — but  save  her  he  must  I  He  |  patient — and  you  may  be  sure  his  visit  was  an  early 
absolutely  loved  this  unamiable  countess.     He  as-  ;  one — to  his  surprise,  she  was  on  foot,  with  sleeves 


sembled  the  ban  et  arriere-ban  of  science,  and  armed 
himself  cCTp-a-/;ic  in  knowledge  for  her  defence. 

The  object  of  all  this  solicitude  received  his  at- 
tentions, however,  with  an  increasing  ill-humor,  for 


tucked  up,  sweeping,  dusting,  and  putting!  to  rights 
her  little  abode.  He  was  astonished.  The  shock 
which  she  had  received  the  day  before,  instead  of 
injuring  her,  had  apparently  aided  in  her  restora- 


each  fresh  medicine  made  a  fresh  demand  upon  her    tion.     She  was  quite  gay. 

parse.     '•  How  long  will  this  last  T"  she  said  one  i      "  You  are  resolved  to'  kill  yourself,  then?"  said 

day  ;  "  I  must  go  out — I  have  no  more  money — I  '  the  doctor. 

must  go  out  this  very  day.''  1      "  I  was  never  better  in  my  life,"  she  answered. 

'•  Do  not  disturb  yourself,"  began  the  doctor.        |      "  Do  not  be  too  confident,"  was  his  reply.  "  You 

"  Not  disturb  myself!"  she  interrupted  ;  "  easy  :  must  keep  your  room  two  or  three  days  ;   and  this 
to   say!     Instead   of  giving  me   these  drinks  and  ,  time,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  I  shall  keep  guard 
draughts,  give  me  sometiiing  tliat  will  put  a  little  [  over  you  myself." 
sirengtii  into  me — for  I  must  go  out."  The  countess  consented  with  a  most  childlike  do 

"  Listen  to  rne  !  remain  tranquil  a  few  days."  :  cility.     She  would  do  what  he  pleased;   only  yes- 
She  turned  round  from  him  with  impatience.  I  terday  she  was  obliged  to  go  out — it  was  absolutely 

"  To  leave  your  chamber  now  would  be  to  ex-  ;  necessary.     There  was  so  much  gentleness  in  her 
pose  your  lifj. 
have  no  more  money, 


Give  me  but  four  days ;  and  if  you  '^  altered  manner,  that  the  doctor  was  disposed  to  re- 
)ney,  I  will  charge  myself  with  the    gard  this  as  an  alarming  symptom  in  her  case. 


medicine 

"  You  !"  cried  the  countess,  looking  up  with  as- 
tonishment. 

"And  why  not  me?"  said   the  young  doctor. 


However,  it  was  not  so.  Her  health,  day  by 
day,  improved,  and  the  relation  between  the  patient 
and  her  medical  attendant  became  more  amicable. 
She  proposed,  by  way  of  some  return,  to  assist  him 


'•  liou  shall  return  it  to  me  some  time — when  you   in  his  bachelor  housekeeping.     It  would  give  her 

■^^"'ll"  ',  j  no  trouble.     An  hour  in  the  mornino-,  when  he  was 

,;  You  !  who  have  not  often  a  dinner  for  your-  |  at  his  lectures,  some  of  which  he  still  followed  ;  and 

1  then  she  could  cook,  and  she  could  mend.     These 


self!' 
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offers  the  young  doctor  declined  with  a  sort  of  alarm. 
Who  but  himself  could  readjust  those  habiliments, 
wlxjge  strong  and  wliose  weak  points  he  so  very 
well  knew?  What  needle  could,  on  this  ground,  be 
half  so  skilful  as  his  own  ?  And  cooking  !  Cook- 
ing with  him  !  Cook  what  ?  On  what  1  In  what  ? 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  countess  insisted  ;  he  would 
hear  of  no  such  thing,  lie  kept  his  poverty  veiled 
— it  was  his  sacred  territory. 

Some  few  days  after  the  countess'  health  might  be 
said  to  be  quite  rueslabHsiied,  our  young  doctor,  on 
entering  his  room,  was  surprised  to  see  a  letter  lying 
on  his  table.  Correspondence,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  letter-writing,  he  had  quite  foregone  as  a  pure 
waste  of  lime  ;  and  he  had  no  relatives  who  inter- 
ested themselves  in  his  fate,  or  who  could  have 
anything  to  communicate.  Nevertheless,  there  the 
letter  was,  addressed  duly  to  himself.  He  looked  at 
it  with  an  uncomfortable  foreboding,  assured  that  it 
must  bring  him  some  new  care,  or  report  some 
strange  disaster. 

lie  sat  down  and  tore  open  the  envelope.  He 
bounded  from  his  seat  again  with  surprise — the  let- 
ter enclosed  fifteen  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  ! 
It  is  no  fairy  tale,  but  simple  history  ;  fifteen  good 
notes  of  one  thousand  francs  each. 

Inside  the  envelope  was  written  : — 

"  This  treasure  belongs  to  you  as  your  property. 
Use  it  without  scruple.  The  hand  that  transmits 
it  does  but  accomplish  a  legitimate  restitution.  May 
tiie  gifts  of  Fortune  conduct  you  to  the  Temple  of 
Happiness!"     There  was  no  signature. 

''  Why,  it  is  a  dream,  a  hallucination.  Am  I 
growing  light-headed  '"'  said  the  doctor.  But  no — 
it  was  no  dream  ;  there  they  were — before  him — on 
the  little  tabic — those  fifteen  miraculous  pieces  of 
paper.  He  turned  his  head  away  from  tiiem  ;  hut 
when  he  looked  again,  tlicre  they  were — in  the 
same  place — in  the  same  order — motionless.  I 
leave  you  to  guess  his  agitation  and  his  many  min- 
gled emotions.  From  whom  could  this  godsend 
have  come?  He  read  and  re-read,  and  turned  the 
letter  in  every  direction.  He  racked  his  brain  to  no 
purpose  to  discover  his  anonymous  benefactor.  He 
knew,  and  was  known  to,  scarcely  any  one.  He 
strode  about  his  chamber — as  well  as  he  could 
stride  in  it — inventing  the  wildest  suppositions, 
which  were  rejected  as  soon  as  made.  Suddenly 
he  stopped — struck  his  forehead  as  a  new  thought 
occurred  to  him — "Bah!"  he  cried;  "absurd! — 
impos.sible  ! — and  yet " 

in  a  moment  he  was  at  the  door  of  the  countess. 
He  paused  a  moment  before  he  knocked.  There 
was  from  the  landing-place  a  window  at  right  angles 
to  that  (jf  the  old  woman's  apartment ;  and  if  lu^r 
window-curtain  hapixMKul  to  be  drawn  aside,  which, 
however,  was  randy  the  case,  it  was  easy  to  see 
from  it  into  her  room.  On  the  present  occabion, 
not  ordy  was  the  curtain  drawn  aside,  but  her  win- 
dow w;ls  open,  and  the  doctor  could  see  this  fairy, 
accu.sed  of  lavishing  bank-notes  of  a  thousand  francs, 
kiMieling  i)efore  a  wrcKriicd  stovi;,  striving  with  her 
feeble  ijrealh  to  rekindh;  a  few  i)its  of  charcoal,  on 
which  there  stood  .some  ind<  scribai)le  culinary  ves- 
bcl,  C()nlainin(r  an  odious  ^ort  of  porridge,  at  once 
her  dinner  and  Iht  breakfast  ! 

The  doctor  shook  iiis  head — it  could  not  be  the 
countess.  Yet,  compli^tely  to  satisfy  iiim.self,  he 
enti^red.  She  gave  iiim  her  ordinary  welcome, 
neither  more  nor  less — talktui,  xs  usual,  of  iier  for- 
mer masters,  of  the  dreadful  price  of  bread,  and  the 
Wicked  scandal  of  her  neighbors.  Hut  what  most 
completely  set  all  suspicion  at  rest  w;is  the  manner 


in  which  she  spoke  of  the  debt  which  she  owed  him 
"  I  cannot  yet  repay  you  what  you  advanced  foi 
my  medicines,"  she  said,  with  all  the  natural  em- 
barrassment of  an  honest  debtor  speaking  to  £ 
creditor.  "  You  will  be  wanting  it,  perhaps.  Now 
don't  be  angry  at  what  1  say — one  is  always  iiv  wani 
of  one's  little  money.  In  a  few  days  I  will  try  anc 
give  you  at  least  something  on  account." 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor,  when  he  was  alone:  "  ] 
can  make  nothing  of  it.  Away  with  all  guesses!' 
He  resolved  to  profit  by  the  good  fortune,  be  the 
giver  whom  it  might.  And  he  hoped  so  to  managt 
matters,  tiiat  if,  at  a  future  day,  an  opportunity  foi 
its  restoration  should  occur,  he  should  be  able  K 
avail  himself  of  it. 

He  was  soon  installed  in  a  more  convenient  apart 
ment,  better  furnished,  and  supplied,  above  all,  wit! 
a  more  abundant  library.  The  young  doctor  was 
radiant  with  hope.  Yet  he  did  not  quit  his  ok 
quarter  of  the  town.  It  need  not  be  said  that  h( 
took  formal  leave  of  his  first  patient  the  countess 

From  this  time  everything  prospered  with  him 
As  it  generally  happens,  the  first  difficulty  conquer- 
ed, everything  succeeded  to  his  wish.  It  is  the 
first  turn  of  the  wheel  which  costs  so  much  ;  once 
out  of  the  rut,  and  the  carriage  rolls.  By  degrees 
a  little  circle  of  clients  was  formed,  which  augment- 
ed necessarily  every  day.  His  name  began  t( 
spread.  Even  from  his  old  residence,  where  he  lee 
so  solitary  a  life,  the  reputation  had  followed  hirr 
of  a  severe  and  laborious  student,  and  the  cure  of 
the  e;ountess  was  a  known  proof  of  his  skill. 

Like  the  generality  of  the  profession,  he  iio\a 
divided  his  day  into  two  portions ;  the  morning  he 
devoted  to  his  visits,  the  afternoon  to  the  receptior 
of  his  patients.  Returning  to  his  home  one  day  i 
little  before  the  accustomed  hour,  he  perceived  a 
crowd  of  persons  collected  in  the  street  througl 
which  he  was  passing.  Perhaps  some  accident  hac 
happened,  and  his  presence  might  be  useful.  He 
made  his  way,  therefore,  through  the  crowd.  Yei 
he  nowhere  discovered  any  object  which  could  have 
collected  it.  He  was  merely  surrounded  on  ever} 
side  by  groups  engaged  in  earnest  yet  subdued  con- 
versation. The  greater  part  were  women,  and  botli 
men  and  women  were  generally  of  a  mature  age, 
and  of  that  sort  of  physiognomy  which  one  can  only 
descril)e  as  odil — faces  ready  made  for  the  pencil  of 
the  caricaturist.  The  doctor,  who  had  no  idle 
time,  was  about  to  make  his  escape,  when  a  gener- 
al movement  took  place  in  the  crowel,  and  he  fiiund 
himself  borne  along  irresistibly  with  the  rest  througli 
a  large  eloor,  which,  it  seemed,  had  just  ope'iied, 
into  a  spacious  hall  or  amphitheatre.  At  the  upper 
end  was  a  sfage  ;  on  the  stage;  a  large,  strangely- 
fashioned  wheel  was  placed  ;  and  by  the  side'  eif  the 
whe(d  stood  a  little  child,  dre'sseel  in  a  sky-l)lue 
tunic,  with  a  red  girdle  round  its  wak^t,  its  hair 
curled  and  lying  upon  its  shonlde-rs,  and  a  bandage 
across  its  eyes.  The  wheel  and  the  child  formed 
together  a  sort  of  mythological  re'presentation  e)f 
Fortune.     They  were  drawing  the  lottery. 

After  amusing  iiimself  for  seJine  time  with  the 
novelty  of  the;  spectacle,  the  doctor  b(>gan  to  make 
si'.rious  efforts  to  extricate;  hiinsidf.  As  he  was 
threading  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  loe)king 
this  way  and  that  to  elelcct  the;  easiest  mexle  e)f 
egress,  ho  saw,  underneath  a  small  gallery  at  the 
side  of  the  amphitiieatri!,  in  a  place  which  seemed 
to  be  rese'rveel  for  the  more;  faveyred  e)r  more  constant 
worshippe'rs  in  that  tem[)le  of  Fortune,  a  face,  the 
last  he  she)uld  have;  expected  to  find  there.  It  was 
lU)  e)ther  than  the  countess.     Sho  vis  seated  there 
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with  all  the  gravity  in  the  world,  inclining  with  a 
courteous  attention  to  an  old  man  with  gray  hairs 
and  smooth  brown  coat,  who  was  very  deferentially 
addressing  her. 

Having  disengaged  himself  from  the  throng,  and 
returned  to  his  own  house,  this  appearance  of  the 
countess  recurred  very  forcibly  to  his  mmd .  "  After 
all,"  thought  he,  "it  icas  the  countess  I — it  was 
none  but  she  who  sent  those  notes."  The  enigma 
was  solved.  He  had  made  his  fortune  in  the  lot- 
tery, and  without  knowing  it.  He  determined  to 
visit  his  old  patient  the  next  morning. 

That  very  evening,  however,  he  was  waited  on 
bv  the  same  old  gentleman  in  brown  coat  and  gray 
hairs,  who  was  seen  speaking  to  her  at  the  lottery. 
He  came  with  a  rueful  face,  requesting  him  to  visit 

immediately   Madame  ,   giving   the   countess 

her  right  name,  which  it  is  now  too  late  in  our 
story  to  introduce.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  at  some  previous  time,  the  wheel  of  Fortune 
had  that  day  bitterly  disappointed  her  hopes.  She 
had  been  carried  home  insensible.  The  doctor 
hastened  to  her.  It  was  too  late.  She  had  been 
ajain  attacked  by  a  congestion  of  the  brain,  which 
this  time  had  proved  fatal. 

There  appeared  no  hopes  of  a  complete  solution 
of  the  enigma. 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  same  old  gentleman,  as  he  stood 
moralizing  by  his  side,  "  the  same  luck  never  comes 
twice — she  should  have  tried  other  numbers." 

The  doctor  saw  immediately  that  the  old  gentle- 
man had  been  in  the  confidence  of  the  deceased. 
He  questioned  him.  There  was  a  look  of  signifi- 
cance, which  betrayed  plainly  that  he  knew  all. 
He  was  in  fact  one  of  those  who  earn  their  subsist- 
ence by  writing  letters  for  those  who  are  deficient 
in  the  skill  of  penmanship  or  epistolary  composition. 
He  had  written  the  very  letter  itself;  to  his  pen  was 
owing  that  sort  oi  copy-book  phrase,  "  May  the  gifts 
of  Fortune  conduct  to  the  Temple  of  Happiness!" 
The  doctor  had  in  truth,  as  he  often  said  when 
alluding  to  the  subject,  made  his  fortune  in  the 
lottery. 

We  wish  we  could  leave  the  story  here,  and  let 
the  reader  suppose  that  gratitude  alone  had  induced 
the  old  woman  to  act  so  generous  a  part.  But  the 
whole  truth  should  be  honestly  told.  There  was 
a  mixture  of  superstition  in  the  case.  It  was  his 
number  that  had  won  the  prize,  and  she  considered 
it,  as  expressed  in  the  letter  which  accompanied 
the  notes,  in  the  light  of  Ins  property.  In  all  coun- 
tries where  a  lottery  has  been  long  established,  the 
strangest  superstitions  grow  up  concerning  what 
are  called  lucky  numbers.  In  Italy,  where  this 
manner  of  increasing  the  public  revenue  is  still 
resorted  to.  not  only  is  any  number  which  has  pre- 
sented itself  under  peculiar  circumstances  sure  to  be 
propitious,  but  there  is  a  well-known  book,  of  ac- 
knowledged authority  we  believe,  containing  a  list 
of  words,  with  a  special  number  attached  to  each 
word,  by  the  aid  of  which  you  can  convert  into  a 
lucky  number  any  extraordinary  event  which  has 
occurred  to  you.  Let  anything  happen  of  public 
or  private  interest — let  anything  have  been  dreamt, 
or  even  talked  of  that  was  at  all  surprising,  you 
have  only  to  look  in  this  dictionary  for  the  word 
which  may  be  supposed  to  contain  the  essence  of 
the  matter — as,  for  instance,  fire,  deathj  birth — and 
he  number  that  is  opposite  that  word  will  assured- 
.y  win  your  fortune.  When  the  countess  first  saw 
the  prescription  of  the  young  doctor,  she  was  going 
to  throw  it  angrily  on  the  floor ;  but  her  eye  was 
suddenly  riveted  by  the  numbers  in  it — the  numbers 


of  the  grams  and  ozs.  in  the  cabalistic  writing — and 
she  felt  assured  that  in  these  lucky  numbers  her 
fortune  was  made.  The  first  stake  she  played  she 
played  for  him;  and,  singularly  enough,  she  won  I 
But,  as  the  old  gentleman  in  the  brown  coat  ob- 
served, the  virtue  of  the  prescription  was  exhausted. 
She  should  have  sought  for  numbers  from  some 
other  quarter ;  the  second  trial  she  made  ended  in  a 
severe  loss,  and  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  her 
death. 


From  Fraser's  3IagaziQe. 
THE    ORATOR    OF    THE    SHOP. 
AT   HOME. 

"For  the  committee  to-night,  Cameron  T'  said 
Taylor  to  his  bench-mate. 

The  town  bells  were  ringing  the  day  of  toil  to  its 
close  as  he  spoke ;  and  the  other  men  were  already 
locking  up  their  tools. 

"You  will  have  to  excuse  me  this  night  also," 
answered  Cameron.  "  My  little  Ned  was  worse  at 
dinner-time." 

"  Soh !  And  shall  we  not  see  you  in  the  pro- 
cession to-morrow  ?" 

"  If  my  boy  be  well,  you  may." 

"  Always  so.  Jack.  You  are  never  without  a 
Neddy  to  back  you  out  of  duty." 

Cameron  turned  round  to  the  wall,  took  down  his 
jacket  firom  the  nail  on  which  it  hung,  and  drew  it 
on  before  he  spoke.     Evidently  he  was  angry. 

"  Taylor,  you  and  I  have  disagreed  on  this  point 
before.  I  still  think  you  take  too  great  a  lift  in 
committee  work.  Do  not  turn  up  your  lip  so  ; 
committees  can  get  on  without  us  when  our  sick 
people  cannot."  So  saying,  he  brushed  past  the 
cluster  of  shopmates  who  had  drawn  near  to  li.sten 
to  the  conversation,  and  hurried  away  to  his  sick 
child. 

The  men  broke  into  a  tittering  laugh  when  he 
was  out  of  hearing  ;  and  one  of  them  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  cried  to  Taylor, — 

"  Swirls  in  that  stick,  my  chuck  !" 

"  A  cross  grained  fellow!"  replied  Taylor,  peev- 
ishly, tearing  a  shaving  between  his  fingers.  For 
he  felt  himself  hum.bled  before  his  comrades,  to 
whom  he  had  boasted  that  he  would  get  Cameron 
along  with  them  that  night.  "  If  the  world  were 
all  of  his  mind,"  he  continued,  "  how,  I  wonder, 
would  the  heavy  work  ever  be  done  1  Neddy  I 
What  has  Neddy  to  do  with  public  duty  ?  A  few 
more  Neddy-nurses  and  our  masters  may  have  their 
own  way  sweetly  !  Look  ye,  men.  Jack  Cameron 
is  an  obliging  fellow  in  his  way,  and  has  done  my- 
self a  good  turn  or  two,  as  you  know  ;  but  for  all 
that  he  must  be  trusted  no  longer  in  the  trade.  If 
only  a  pin  scratches  his  boy's  little  finger,  he 
shirks  our  meetings  and  rides  off  on  his  duty  to 
his  family.  At  a  time  like  this,  too ! — when  'our 
oppressors  are  preparing  their  cramps !  I  say,  a 
true  patriot  would  not  be  hindered  by  his  family. 
I  say,  perish  my  family  when  my  country  is  at 
stake  !  But  we  must  off  to  the  meeting,  we  have 
matters  to  arrange  for  the  morrow." 

Taylor  was  a  tall,  well-made  man,  with  open, 
intelligent  features,  with  black  hair  and  dark  shining 
eyes — all  the  more  shiny,  that  he  was  still  on  the 
young  side  of  life's  wate"r  shed.  He  was  well  read 
in  a  few  directions,  had  a  ready  wit  and  fluent 
tongue,  was  given  to  no  gross  vices,  was  good- 
tempered  and  persevering.  He  was  just  the  man, 
therefore,  to  become  the  orator  of  a  shop.  No  one 
amongst  his  shopmates  had  so  wide  a  knowledf^e  of 
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public  affairs  :  no  one  had  lived  so  much  in  the 
public  eye.  Besides  which,  he  had  all  the  credit 
ot"  beinjr  a  superior  workman.  lie  would  finish 
three  windows  whilst  another  ioiner  was  at  two. 
Indeed,  with  hardly  a  lialf  of  his  ability,  some  of 
his  fellows  had  risen  to  be  masters  and  leading  men 
in  tbe  trade.  And  not  a  few  of  the  simpler  neigh- 
hors  would  now  and  again  wonder  how  Taylor, 
with  all  his  handiuess  and  public  spirit,  should  still 
be  a  journeyman,  and  live  in  a  poor  apartment  in  the 
old   cpiarter  of  the  lnwn. 

The  explanation  lay  upon  the  surface  of  his  life, 
— in  this  one  mistake,  that  duty  liad  very  little 
ref-rence  to  any  spliere  but  that  of  politics  and 
public  life.  In  his  estimation,  a  man  was  doing  his 
highest  work  when  he  was  bending  all  his  energies 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  puldic  w(?al.  Wlioever 
did  less  was  a  domestic  drudge  and  mere  worm. 
Society  was  on  a  great  pilgrimage  towards  perfec- 
tion, and  it  behoved  its  members  to  bestir  them- 
selves for  the  removal  of  tluisc  hindrances  which 
blocked  up  the  way.  Especially  did  it  become  the 
people — the  working  classes — as  the  vanguard,  in 
the  onward  movement,  to  devote  llieniselves  to  this 
vast  endeavor:  to  leave  their  homes,  and  if  need  be 
their  shops,  for  this  public  work. 

This  was  Taylor's  deliberate  conviction.  It  was 
not  put  on.  It  led  to  evil  ;  but  it  was  not  put  on 
to  cloak  that  evil.  In  perfect  sincerity  of  heart  and 
purpose  he  cherished  it,  and  sought  to  impress  it 
upon  others. 

If  his  wife  and  only  daughter,  therefore,  had 
many  a  weary  and  anxious  waiting  for  him,  in  late, 
dark  hours,  when  he  was  detained  by  public  busi- 
ness, nobody  will  be  surprised.  Often  after  all  the 
evening  bells  had  rung  out,  and  the  streets  had  emp- 
tied and  become  dumb,  and  the  house-clocks  began 
to  tick  like  pulses  in  the  arm  of  night,  might  these 
two  be  found  silling  in  the  chimney-corner,  listening 
eagerly,  waitinn-  wearily,  for  the  sound  of  his  steps, 
and  dreading — for  they  could  not  get  used  to  it — 
that  some  evil  thing  had  befallen  him.  Ofiener 
still,  when  she  was  able  to  coax  Jane  to  bed,  the 
inother  sat  up  alone  ;  in  this  case,  always  at  the 
open  window,  leaning  over  that  she  might  see  the 
whole  street,  as  if  she  would  question  the  darkness 
and  the  silent  stones  about  her  husband,. 

As  one  might  expect,  in  such  domestic  waitings, 
and  watchings,  deprived  of  her  natural  r(!st  and 
forced  to  breathe  the  damp  night  air,  her  health 
gave  way.  On  the  night  the  convers-itioii  reported 
above  took  place,  she  was  lying  pillowed  up  in  bed, 
panting  for  breath,  with  no  one  to  \\i:]\)  her  but  lit- 
tle .lane.  Poor  Jane  was  almost  wliolly  without 
education.  She  had  received  only  such  shreds  of 
knowlcdgi;  as  h(;r  mother  could  givi'  her  in  husurc 
hours.  A  simple  child,  hut  vn-y  all'^ciidiiate,  Vi'ry 
full  of  the  lii/ht  of  love  I  Ilcr  umtli.'r  had  asked 
lier  a:r:iin  and  -mj-.uu  to  couu;  lo  bed.  Slill  sin; 
hiip'"l  her  father  would  soon  ariiv.\  lie  liad  been 
lat(!  for  s"Vfral  ni:;his  :uu\  snrolv  b'-  would  1)(!  homo 
early  to-ni^Hit.  'I'o-monow  w:is  at  band,'  too,  and 
his  profession  scmf  was  to  sort.  She  replied  to 
her  motlier  with  a  new  re;i.-;Mii  every  time,  which 
she  clolbed  in  words  so  swe.t  and  soolliing,  that 
the  siek  mind  wms  ever  led  bv  them  into  pleasing 
trains  of  (houglit  ;  and  anotlp'r  and  another  porli(m 
of  tbe  niLfht  was  softly  whiled   away. 

After  uudniixlit,  however,  tin-  mother  liecame 
worsf!.  'I'hc  fever  mounted  to  h"r  brani  :  her  mind 
be./aii  to  wander,  and  she  uttered  words  wbieli  (illed 
her  r'liilij   with   l'':ir. 

"  Lodk,  .lane!'"  :die  cried  at  en"   tine,   fuieying 


herself  at  the  open  window,  "  is  not  that  your 
father?  I  know  his  while  jacket  passing  under 
the  lamp." 

"  Dear  mother,  he  will  soon  be  here  ;  he  was 
home  last  night  before  this  time." 

'■  Hist!  those  are  his  steps  on  the  street — go — 
go." 

Jane  went  to  the  window  and  pressed  her  ear  to 
the  glass.  The  measured  foot-i'all  of  a  watchman 
pacing  his  rounds  sounded  up.  The  watchman 
was  alone. 

"  The  watchman,  is  it?"  continued  her  mother. 
"Ay,  I  hear  his  voice,  calling  the  hour  out — then; 
— hush — '  past  two.'  Who  has  heard  him  calling 
that  hour  so  many  times  as  I?  Dear  Jane,  thou 
wilt  wait  for  thy  father  when  I  am  gone.  But  go 
not  to  the  open  window.  Dear  life,  shut  down  the 
window  ;  death  comes  in  at  open  windows — death 
and  cold  !  It  is  very  cold  :  see  to  the  fire,  love  ! 
ah — g — r — u — u,  how  cold  it  is!" 

Jane  put  the  last  coal  into  the  grate,  and  returned 
to  the  bedside.  In  a  little  while  the  sick  woman 
quieted  into  slumber,  and  Jane  began  to  listen  for 
her  father's  footsteps  again.  But  as  she  listened 
the  coal  kindled,  arid  a  red  flame  flickered  up  in  the 
grate,  and  the  light  fell  forward  into  the  large,  ill- 
furnished  room,  and  reminded  her  of  the  disorder 
in  which  all  things  stood.  So  she  stepped  silently 
away  from  the  bed,  and  arranged  the  few  chairs 
around  the  walls,  and  swept  the  floor  and  tlie 
hearth,  and  was  about  to  put  the  kettle  to  the  fire 
when  she  remembered  that  there  was  neither  bread 
nor  coflee  in  the  house,  nor  anything  that  her  father 
could  take. 

She  leaned  her  brow  against  the  cold  jamb  and 
gave  way  to  tears.  Except  a  bite  of  bread  in  the 
morning,  she  had  tasted  no  food  all  day.  She 
could  not  help  her  grief.  An  experience  older  lliau 
her  years  had  been  forced  upon  her.  Thoughts, 
which  should  have  been  strangers  to  a  child,  swi!pt 
through  her  mind.  Her  mother's  condition,  her 
father's  conduct,  the  state  of  their  home,  gave  rise  to 
many  forebodings.  The  procession  especially  filled 
her  with  alarm.  All  nught  go  well  yet,  she  fan- 
cied, if  it  were  once  over,  or  put  off,  or  not  to  be. 
She  laid  all  the  blame  of  her  father's  absence  on  it. 
She  did  not  blame  her  father.  In  some  way,  she 
had  grown  to  think  that  he  could  not  help  being 
away.  But  how  delij^htful  it  would  be  if  the  j)ro- 
cession  were  only  over,  and  father  had  time  to 
wail  beside  h;^r  sick  mother!  or — her  face  ligliled 
up  at  the  thought — if  he  could  stay  at  home  and 
not  go. 

At  that  moment  the  subject  of  her  thoughts  came 
in.  lie  stoopcMl  over  tin;  bed  to  look  at  his  wife  : 
when  he  fouiul  sin;  was  sl(!(>ping  he  came  forward 
to  the  fire.  Jane  fori,'ot  all  her  sorrow,  hi'r  hunecr, 
her  foreboding,  everything  but  the  last  thouejil 
whi(di  passed  through  her  mind,  and  this  she  re- 
solved to  tell  hi.'r  father. 

'■  Do  you  know  what  I  'vc  been  thinking,  father? 
1  'v(;  b(;en  thitdcing — but  stoop  lo  me;  conn;  (doser 
still,  or  we  shall  waken  mother — 1  "ve  hccn  think- 
ing if  you  could  stay  from  the  [)r(icession  how  hap- 
py we  uould  be." 

"  it  is  iuqiossibU;,  Jane." 

Jane  did  not  know  tbe  meaning  of"  impossible," 
and  so  w(!nt  (ui, — 

"  ,M(»tber  woidd  I)e  bap])y, 
and  you  wonhl  be  bajipy 
mother  w(dl  ae-ain.  il"  von 
a:;o  —  she  uas  very  ill." 

Tavlor  turn"i|   round  towards  the  bed  to  see,  t\ 


and  I  would  he  hap])y, 

and    it  would    make 

had   seim   her  an  hour 
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he  had  not  noticed  the  change  for  the  worse  when 
he  entered.     Jane  continued — 

"  Very,  very  ill  !  Speaking  about  death  and  you. 
Dear  father,  try  and  stay.  I  am  afraid  to  be  alone 
now  by  her  side.  Do  you  say  '  YesV  You  will 
stay?     How  happy "' 

'■  You  are  loo  young  to  understand,  Jane.  I 
must  go.     I  cannot  stay.     Duty  forces  me  to  go.'" 

"Duty,  father!  Who  is  Duty?"  She  had 
never  noted  the  word  before.  "  Do  I  know  him?'" 
She  sprang  up  and  clasped  her  father's  neck.  "  Fa- 
ther, tell  me  where  Duty  lives  !  I  will  go  to  him 
this  moment.  I  will  not  care  how  far  it  is.  I  will 
tell  him  you  cannot  go.  I  will  tell  him  how  ill  my 
mother  is,  how  much  she  loves  you ;  and  he  will 
not  seek  to  force  you  away." 

The  orator  was  struck  dumb.  He  silenced  his 
daughter  by  gestures,  and  ordered  her  to  bed. 

When  she  awoke  the  sun  was  shining  into  the 
room  ;  her  father  was  already  gone  ;  her  mother 
had  barely  strength  to  point  to  some  coppers  upon 
the  table,  which  he  had  left  to  procure  food  and  fire. 

ABROAD. 

From  an  early  hour  music  sounded  through  the 
streets.  The  trades  were  uprisen  and  flocking  to 
the  appointed  square.  Parties  from  the  country  in- 
tending to  join  the  procession  began  to  arrive  by  the 
different  gates.  Flags  waved  and  drums  rattled  at 
every  corner.  Excitement  was  visible  on  every  face. 
A  universal  holiday  had  been  forced  upon  the 
town.  The  workshops  were  to  still  their  noise  ; 
the  factories  to  be  silent;  the  markets  to  be  sus- 
pended ;  even  the  plouirhson  the  surrounding  farms 
were  to  lie  idle  in  the  furrows. 

This  day  the  public  interest  shall  engage  all  men. 
The  great  measure  on  which  the  country's  hopes 
had  been  fixed  for  years — for  which  they  had  strug- 
gled, and  agitated,  and  petitioned,  and  subscribed, 
was  in  a  perilous  state.  The  ministry  were  shrink- 
ing !  The  opposition  had  acquired  new  strength  ! 
Unexpected  resources,  not  free  from  suspicions  of 
treachery  and  backing-out,  had  come  to  the  opposi- 
tion side.  The  country  was  bound  to  rise  ;  to  tread 
the  streets  until  the  legislature  were  awakened  to 
the  strength  of  the  popular  will ;  to  utter  its  united 
voice  in  speech  and  resolution,  and  to  roll  its  mil- 
lion-signed petition  over  the  floor  of  the  house  of 
commons,  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  to  the 
very  footstool  of  majesty  itself. 

Bv  ten  o'clock  all  the  parties  expected  have  come 
forward  ;  they  only  wait  to  appoint  a  marshal,  and 
thei.  proceed  through  the  town  to  the  open  field, 
where  the  speeches  are  to  be  delivered  and  the  peti- 
tion signed. 

The  faces  of  the  dense  crowd  are  turned  towards 
the  inn.  The  flags  drooping  over  the  balcony  are 
seen  to  rustle.  The  window  behind  flics  open,  and 
there,  beautifully  grouped  toiiether,  their  official 
scarfs  depending  gracefully  from  their  shoulders, 
their  riband  favors  blushing  politics  on  their  breasts, 
stand,  bowintj  and  attitudinizing,  the  committee. 

A  cheer  loud  as  artillery  bursts  from  the  crowd — 
bursts  louder  and  longer,  again  and  again,  for  many 
minutes  ;  sinks  for  a  moment,  swells  upwards  from 
some  more  enthusiastic  corner,  infects  the  entire 
mass  anew,  and  so  continues  until  a  member  of 
committee  steps  out  upon  the  balcony  and  beckons 
them  to  silence. 

The  leader  of  the  day  is  to  be  chosen.  A  steed 
finely  caparisoned,  led  by  a  groom,  is  waiting  at  the 
inn  door  for  the  favored  rider.  Hearts  are  beating  ; 
little  boys  are  wondering  who  the  marshal  is  to  be ; 
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women  from  the  windows  around  the  square  are 
searchmg  among  the  coumiittee  for  the  likeliest  one. 
Who  shall  describe  the  rapturous  acclamation  which 
rang  out  from  the  whole  throng,  when  Carpenter 
Taylor  was  proposed  ?  The  music  crashed,  the 
flags  waved  responsively.  Taylor  was  an  universal 
favorite. 

"A  man,"  said  the  mover,  "  tried,  able,  and  dis- 
interested !  The  devoted  friend  arid  counsellor  of 
his  fellow-workmen  !  No  man  here — I  question  if 
any  other  man  in  the  whole  country — has  a  better 
right  to  this  honor.  On  this  momentous  day  it  be- 
comes us  to  have  one  at  our  head  who  has  never 
flinched,  and  was  never  absent,  when  the  interests 
of  the  country  were  at  stake  ;  above  all,  who  is  one 
of  ourselves  I" 

Taylor  came  forward.  His  dark  eye  kindled  at 
the  mass  of  human  beings  before  him.  His  voice 
stilled  them  into  attention.  Never  had  day  dawned 
upon  his  country  of  more  importance  than  the  pres- 
ent. He  felt  that  all  tlieir  past  exertions  were  in 
peril.  A  Judas  had  entered  the  camp  at  head 
quarters,  and  was  gloating  over  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver.  The  great  measure  on  which  the  prosper 
ity  of  this  vast  country  depended,  on  which  their 
freedom  as  a  people,  their  stability  as  a  nation,  hung, 
was  about  to  be  rejected,  sacrificed,  outvoted  I 

"We  are  this  day  to  demonstrate  our  strength. 
From  this  town  we  shall  roll  up  a  petition  which 
shall  strike  awe  into  the  opposition's  heart.  We, 
the  working-men,  the  misnamed  'lower  classes,' 
shall  do  it !  We  !  Yes,  the  cheer  which  rings  in 
this  square  shall  spread  and  reverberate  over  all  the 
land  ;  shall  pierce  the  ear  of  St.  Stephen's  ;  shall 
echo  and  reecho  throuuhout  the  world,  uttering  this 
command — •  Vote  with  the  people!'  and  the  very 
echo  of  its  echo  dying  away  in  the  distant  genera- 
tions shall  be  heard  to  say — •  Vote  with  the  peo- 
ple !'" 

But  these  preliminary  proceedings  came  to  a  close. 
Taylor  mounted  his  horse,  and  with  baton  in  hand 
began  to  marshal  the  trades  into  the  order  of  pro- 
cession. First,  by  indefeasible  right  of  primogeni- 
ture, marched  the  ancient  order  of  Gardeners,  with 
Eden  flower-mottoes  and  flower-politics.  Behind 
them,  the  descendants  of  Tubal  Cain,  carryijig  on 
an  uplifted  stage  a  huge  sledge-hammer,  which 
some  hidden  machinery  wielded  against  an  image 
of  oppression.  Thereafter,  in  iionor  of  the  marshal 
the  union  of  Joiners,  carrying  an  open  coffin  for  op- 
pression when  it  shall  be  fairly  killed,  and  waving 
white  fir  wands  to  indicate  the  peace  which  shall 
follow.  Other  trades  succeeded  in  their  balloted 
order,  with  devices,  flags,  and  music,  until  the  line 
was  complete,  and  then  Taylor  rode  forward  to  his 
place  amid  the  cheers  of  the  whole  procession. 

Had  the  reader  and  myself  known  nothing  of 
Taylor's  private  life,  had  we  not  chanced  to  listen 
to  the  moanings  of  his  neglected  wife,  and  seen  the 
disappointed  look  of  his  waking  child  this  morning 
when  she  found  that  he  was  gone,  we  too  might 
have  cheered  him  for  his  gallant  look. 

The  marshal's  dignity  sat  well  upon  him.  He 
rode  with  an  almost  princely  grace.  The  city 
crowds  admired  him  as  he  went  past ;  the  open 
windows  shot  forth  applauding  looks.  He  could 
not  fail  to  be  affected.  To  him  this  was  no  show  ; 
but  a  real,  abiding  work.  The  circumstances,  also, 
had  their  appropriate  influence  on  his  mind.  Rolling 
up  behind  him  came,  now  blended  into  one  sound, 
now  separate  and  distinct,  the  tread  of  the  immense 
procession,  the  clash  and  roll  of  various  music,  the 
ever-renewing  cheers  of  the  spectators,  the  flapping 
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of  many  fla^s,  and  carried  his  mind  above  itself  into 
a  world  wholly  ideal. 

"  Miirlit  I  step  forward  into  the  province  of  the 
historian,"  he  thought,  "  how  gloriously  this  day 
would  be  depicted  on  my  page !  Beliold  here,  I 
would  write,  a  sight  which  surpasses  the  poinp  of 
royaky  and  the  array  of  war.  The  majesty  of  the 
people  has  manifested  itself  this  day  ;  their  hidden 
strength  has  revealed  its  brawny  arms.  The  great 
dumb  people  have  found  a  voice  ;  it  speaks  in  the 
tread  of  ten  thousand  feet,  in  the  mottoes  on  their 
banners,  in  the  varied  devices  of  the  trades,  in  the 
selected  music  and  the  hearty  cheers." 

In  the  midst  of  these  historic  fancies  the  proces- 
sion had  begun  to  defile  through  the  old  quarter  of 
the  town.  The  familiar  aspect  of  the  street  in 
which  lie  lived  recalled  liim  to  actual  life.  A  vague 
desire  that  his  poor  wife  might  see  him  in  his  pride, 
and,  perchance,  be  cheered  by  his  honor,  as  she 
used  to  be  ;  this,  and  also,  partly,  the  true  instincts 
of  home,  which  were  not  utterly  trampled  out  of 
him,  guided  his  eye  up  to  the  single  window  of  his 
dwelling-place.  And  there,  her  small  white  face 
shaded  with  intense  anxiety,  stood  Jane,  waving  her 
arms  and  pressing  her  lips,  and  making  violent  ges- 
tures to  her  father,  which  he  could  not  understand. 

There  was  that  in  her  look,  however,  which  went 
direct  to  his  heart.  It  said  as  plainly  as  words 
could  have  done,  "Mother  is  worse!"  For  the 
first  time,  the  real  danger  of  his  wife's  condition 
tlashed  upon  him.  V/hile  he  was  here,  striving 
to  meet  a  peril  of  the  state,  his  wife  might  be  dying 
in  her  desolate  home.  The  music  began  to  grate 
upon  his  car.  He  was  now  under  the  very  win- 
dow where  his  wife  lay,  and  he  could  not  go  to  her 
nor  comfort  her. 

.-Vt  this  moment  Jane  rushed  out  to  him  from  tlie 
close.  How  iu)vv  shall  the  well-dressed  marshal  act? 
This  child  is  his  daughter,  ;ind  poverty  is  written 
upon  her  tliin  coverings !  The  windows  and  pave- 
meiiis  are  fillisd  with  neiglibors  who  know  hiin,  and 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  hoine.  No  cheer  salutes 
him  here  ;  low  murmurs  of  displeasure  roll  towards 
huu  from  the  assembled  women. 

"  JJetter  he  were  bij^id e  his  dying  wife  !"  cried 
one, 

"  Better  he  had  given  a  frocic  to  his  daughter 
than  bougiit  that  scarf!"  cri^d  another. 

Meantiirie  the  procession  flowed  ou  b:'hind,  and 
he  could  not  slop. 

"  Home,  Jane,  hn\mi  I  I  soon  will  l)e,"  he  half 
whis[)f,'ri_'d  to  her  aside,  ashatnf'd  that  a  child  so 
poorlv  dressed  should  be  known  as  liis.  "  llonu;  ! 
a.v:iy  IVum  the  horse's  feel  ! — do  not  spealc  here  !" 

"Not  this  way,  father  !"  cried  out  tiie  child; 
"  anoilii'i  wav.  Von  will  l<i!l  mother  !  the  noise 
o''  tli'i  trumpct.s  and  th-;  clieMiiig  will  kill  lii'r ! 
I)-'ar,  dear  IhiIht,  another  way!  The  doctor  said 
s'l  •  inu~t  be  (jui't.      Xiii  ibis  way — not " 

II  ;r  father  was  out  of  hearing.  Tlii!  ])rocession 
(M'lr;  ou  and  urged  luui  forward,  coilingdikc^  a  liiss- 
iie_r  snake,  throu^rh  the  streei  in  v.hicli  the  dying 
wu'nan  lay,  and  separated  fiiber  and  child. 

IJiit  the  glory  was  departed  from  his  view,  lie 
felt  himself  thrust  l)ack  into  the  jiainfnl  circum- 
stances of  his  own  lioui.:  ;  li"  heard  the  upbruidini;s 
of  Ins  dying  wife  ;  he  recalled  the  nei^'leel  whicdi  liad 
been  the  ride  of  Ids  married  life;  tlie  ma;,ne  dress 
fell  froiri  the  jjrocession  ;  In;  saw  nothing  in  it  but 
idleness  and  show;  the  voice  that  was  to  echo  down 
thro\iirh  generations  died  away  in  a  ta])room  brawl  ; 
his  dignity  ijrew  irk.;omc  ;  he  would  have,  al)andi>ned 
it  if  li'j  could,  but  there  was  no  man  to  r(di(!ve  him. 


Moreover,  he  had  toiled  for  it,  had  longed  font,  nad 
exulted  when  it  was  put  upon  him.  He  rode  on  in 
agony.  The  air  seemed  to  change  the  streams  of 
music  into  dying  groans ;  the  open  windows  were 
filled  with  pale  faces  beckoning  him  to  dismount  and 
go  home  ;  beds  of  sickness  and  death  floated  before 
liis  eyes  ;  pale  faces,  like  that  of  his  little  Jane, 
pressed  out  upon  hitii  from  the  crowd,  and  seemed  to 
touch  his  lips.  His  heart  sickened  at  his  position. 
For  two  hours  his  agony  continued.  His  honorable 
duties  changed  into  dry  details.  Ilis  mind  was  away 
from  them — away  froin  the  entire  proceedings.  He 
sat  carelessly  upon  his  horse,  took  no  interest  in  what 
was  said  or  done,  saw  nothing  but  the  image  of  his 
wife  in  her  cold  and  comfortless  abode. 

At  letigth  the  grand  feat  of  the  day  was  accom- 
plished. The  speeches  had  been  spoken,  and  the 
petition  signed.  After  the  signing  of  the  last  name, 
Taylor  was  to  give  the  signal  of  return,  and  all  the 
bands  were  to  resume  their  playing.  He  was  still 
unconscious  of  his  position.  He  did  not  notice  that 
the  reins  had  fallen  from  his  hand,  and  lay  loosely 
on  the  horse's  neck.  The  sudden  crash  of  the 
simultaneous  music  startled  the  animal.  It  reared 
back  for  a  moment,  and  then  sprang  forward,  like 
an  arrow,  towards  the  town.  Taylor  made  one 
grasp  for  the  reins,  but  was  thrown  in  the  attempt, 
and  his  right  foot  entangled  in  the  stirrup.  The 
horse  rushed  furiously  on,  dragging  its  rider  over 
the  stones.  Long  before  it  could  be  stopped  his  life 
was  ebbing.  He  was  found  lying  on  the  street  in 
a  pool  of  blood. 

IX    THE    SHADOW    OF    DEATH. 

Taylor  was  still  sensible  when  the  members  of 
commitee  came  up  to  him  with  a  surgeon.  One  of 
the  large  blood-vessels  had  burst.  He  signified  his 
wish  to  be  taken  home. 

Very  solemn  was  the  contrast  between  the  going 
forth  of  the  marshal  and  the  return  of  the  mati. 
Borne  along  in  a  chair,  supported  by  men  decked 
out  in  the  gay  scarfs  of  the  procession,  the  arm 
which  had  held  the  baton  hanging  powerless  by  his 
side,  the  face  which  answered  the  universal  greet- 
ings all  disfigured,  the  head  Uuming  hetivily  forward 
on  the  breast,  the  dark  hair  malted  with  dust  and 
blood — he  did  not  seem  to  be  the  same. 

The  pavements  were  crowded  to  behold  him  as 
he  passed,  but  with  cheering  crowds  no  longer, 
'^riie  news  of  the  accident  went  befi)re,  and  hushed 
the  people  info  silence.  FiVerywhf^re  silence!  The 
stre,  !i  in  which  he  dwelt  was  as  still  as  the  gravi;. 
Oidv  llu^poor  women  who  had  brawled  against  him 
in  the  mornitig  brok(^  the  stillness  with  their  tears. 

"  A  s:kI  ;dL;lit!"  said  mie  of  these. 

"  And  iniing  to  a.  sad  hotni^ !"  continued'anolher. 

"  Di'ar,  dear."  whispered  a  third.  "  how  this  life 
works!  liiti'  and  death,  jiriih;  and  pain,  fellow 
eae!i  mher  bard  !  A  serrv  woman  she  would  h:iv(> 
bi'en  to  see  him  so,  thin;':h  !i<^  did  f(U-gel  her.  I''(ir 
yon  kin)w  she  wis  very  proud  of  him — very  )>roi:il 
of  him,  poor  siMil.      (lod  has  been  merciful  to  her  ! " 

'J'lieie.  was  t!ie  gr'-atest  dillicnlty  in  carrying  him 
up  to  his  house.  The  stair  was  lonir,  and  steep, 
and  narrow,  .\t  each  landing-place,  loo,  the 
neighbors  crowded  fi)rward  and  shut  out  tin'  liirlit, 
ami  mad(!  tin;  ])lac(^  hot  and  stilling,  l)ut  still  tiiere 
was  the  same  dead  silence.  Of  all  those  who  had 
given  him  "  (lood  morinng''  fiir  many  years,  no 
one  came  fiirwani  to  sympatbi7,(!  with  him  or  speak 
a  kind  word  to  liim  now.  'I'hcy  rather  sought  to 
avoid  his  eye,  lest  hi;  should  unestion  them  about 
his  Ikmuc. 
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Taylor  himself  felt  that  there  was  more  in  their  I  lies  before  me.  It  came  up  against  me  like  a  wall 
silence  than  sympathy  for  him.  The  silence  was  i  and  shut  me  in — into  itself — and  out  from  the  light 
too  dead  to  be  the  expression  of  sympathy.  There  :  of  earth  and  the  look  of  lyve.  Back,  back  I'' 
was  awe  and  terror  in  it.  A  dreadful  assurance  of  |  addressing  the  darkness,  which  he  continued  to 
his  wife's  death  brooded  over  his  soul.  A  horror  |  see  ;  '•  not  yet  so  near  I  Take  these  gloomy  eyes 
took  hold  upon  him  that  he  would  be  too  late  for  i  away  I  These  ? — these  are  your  ey«s,  friends  !  It 
her   forgiveness.     His   mind   stumbled  over   dark  ;  is  a  fearful  thing  to  die  *' 

mountains  of  fear,  as  one  would  stumble  at  night  A  foolish  member  of  committee  ventured  to 
over  a  place  of  graves.     He  yearned  to  reach  his  ■  reply — 

own   door,  and  yet  shook  to  his   centre  at  every        "  Come,  come,  Taylor  I  you  did  not  always  give 
nearer  step.     When,  at  length,  the  weary  height '  way  to  fear.     You  are  brave  when  you  like,  and 
was  reached,  and  the  door  pressed  open,  and  the    have  defied  death  before  now!'' 
foreboding  of  death   passed  into  certainty — when  I      Taylor  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  and  said,  slowly 
his   eye  rested  on  the  still  body  of  his  neglected  j  at  first — 

wife,  and  brought  back  the  knowledge  that  the  j  "  When  death  is  still  far  away,  it  is  easy  to  defy 
divider  had  come  up  into  his  home,  the  little  ;  it ;  easy,  I  think,  in  any  case,  if  the  heart  were 
strength  which  remained  gathered  itself  into  one  .  right.  It  is  the  heart  that  makes  brave.  If  I  had 
terrific  energy;  he  burst  away  from  the  men  who  the  heart  of  this  little  child,  I  would  still  defy  it. 
supported  him  on  his  chair,  flung  himself  passion- j  But  look  ye,  man,"  and  he  started  from  his  pillow 
ately  on  the  yet  warm  remains,  and  sobbed  there  and  seized  the  man  by  the  arm,  and  pointed  to  the 
like  a  little  child  until  the  energy   had  spent   its  j  table  and  spoke  more  rapidly,  "  when  the  heart  is 


force,  and  then  he  fell  forward  exhausted  on  the 
floor. 

There  was  but  one  bed  in  the  house.     The  men 


full  of  darkness,  and  dark  billows  are  rolling-  in 
upon  me  from  that  dead  body,  crested  with  upbraid- 
ing eves,  and  all  eternitv  lies  before  me  without 


laid  the  body  of  the  wife  upon  a  table,  and  lifted  .  one  star,  I  have  good  need  to  fear!" 

the  husband  into  her  place.  It  was  a  dull,  ignorant  soul  he  addressed,  one 

The  surgeon  could  do  little.     What  was  within    who  had  not  prudence  enough  to   be  silent :  and 
his  power  to  soothe  the  pain  of  his  patient  he  did,  |  who,  therefore,  plunged  again  into  his  ignorance 
added  a  few  simple  directions  to  the  committee,  and  :  and  brought  out  this  reply  : 
took  his  leave.  I      "  Do  not  take  things  so  darkly  as  all  that  ;  has 

A  half-hour  elapsed  before  Taylor  showed  signs  I  not  your  life  been  a  useful  and  glorious  one  ?" 
of  revival.     At  length  he  began  to  recognize  the  i      Taylor  let  go  his  hold  of  the  speaker's  arm,  and 
faces   around   him,  and   his  own    condition.     For!  lay  back  on  the  pillow  and  closed  his  eyes  for  a  lit- 
awhile  his  mind  came  to  him  in  mere  gushes  and  '  tie.     When  he  had  gathered  his  thoughts  into  some 
starts,  between  the  pauses  of  which  he  either  raved  i  shape  he  said  : 

or  sank  into  stupor.  The  sight  of  the  dead  body  '•  Comrades,  it  is  an  untrue  word  which  has  been 
on  the  table  overcame  him.  He  sobbed  anew,  and  spoken.  My  life  has  not  been  glorious.  A  glon- 
groaned  bitterly.  When  they  offered  to  remove  it  ous  life  is  a  good  one,  and  mine  has  not  been  that, 
to  another  place,  he  besought  them  to  refrain.  I  have  been  living  in  a  vain  show!"     He  paused  a 

"  While  light  remains,  let  me  look  upon  her!  It   moment  while  a  spasm  of  pain  shot  through  him. 
will  not  be  long.     Good  soul,  rest !     There  is  rest    "  I  have  not  Ion?  to  be  with  vou  :    I  have  often 


for  the  like  of  thee  ! 

Then,  addressing  himself — 

"  Thou  wretched    man,  for  an  hour  of  a   vain 
show  to  leave  her  here  to  die  alone  I'' 

The  men  strove  to  quiet  him. 

"  Men,  men,"  he  answered,  "  be  not  neglectful 


spoken  to  vou,  1  have  often  said  foolish  things  to 
you,  about  our  duty  to  the  country.  Hear  me  once 
more  before  I  leave  you.  A  time  like  this  alters 
one's  view  of  many  things,  and  of  nothing  more 
than  our  past  opinions.'"  Another  pause.  "  It  is 
not  glorious  to  abandon  duties  which  lie  around  us 


of  your  homes !     Death  will  creep  in  when  ye  are  j  from  our  infancv.     It  is  not  glorious  to  rush  out 
"  .  _  .  .^^^  public  lite  and  leave  the  fireside  desolate.     No, 

not  even  for  the  rights  of  our  trade  !  To  scoop  out 
a  wider  runlet  for  our  earnings  is  a  poor  work, 
when  to  do  it  we  must  stop  up  the  channels  of  the 
heart."  His  mouth  filled  with  blood,  and  they 
besought  him  to  lie  silent.  '"I  may  improve  the 
minutes  which  remain.  I  would  fain  undo  anv  evil 
I  have  done.     Fori  have  abused  to  worthless  ends 


out.  Return  to  your  own  houses.  Leave  me  here, 
I  am  better.  Do  leave  me  I  Perhaps  your  wives 
are  dying !  Go  home  to  your  wives  !  There  now, 
I  can  be  left — go  !  I  have  something  to  say  to  my 
wife  yet,  and  I  would  be  alone.  But,  what!" 
remembering  his  daughter,  "  I  miss  Jane  !  Is  not 
Jane  there?  Look  for  Jane  !  Ah,  thou  fatherless 
and  motherless  little  one,  thou  art  there  I" 


Jane  had  been  stupefied  by  the  events  of  the  af- 1  mv  speaking  talent.  Honor  no  man  henceforth  as 
ternoon.  When  the  strange  men  carried  in  her  j  vou  honored  me.  Honor  is  due  to  him  only  who 
father,  all  covered  with  blood,  she  slirank  terrified  :  deserves  it  at  home  ;  for  it  is  a  shameful  thing  to 
into  a  corner,  and  now  came  forward  trembling  from  |  appear  great  in  the  public  eye,  and  be  all  the  while 
head  to  foot.     She  could  not  speak,  but  she  lifted  |  useless  at  home."     A  pause.     '•  And  now,  corn- 


up  her  eves  upon  her  father,  and  there  went  forth 
from  them  such  kind  meanings,  that  he  smiled, 
returning  her  look  as  if  he  had  drunk  in  the  quiet- 
ness of  her  spirit  and  made  it  his  own.  New 
strength  came  to  him,  and  his  eyes  closed  slowly 
into  sleep. 

But  it  was  disturbed.  A  change  came  up  into 
his  countenance.  It  was  as  if  some  fearful  dream 
were  darkening  through  it.  His  whole  frame 
quivered  as  if  in  agony.  One  of  the  men  touched 
him  to  break  the  dream,  and  he  awoke  and  rolled 
his  eyes  wildly  round  upon  them  all. 

"  Ha!"  he  cried,  "  it  is  a  fearful  darkness  which 


rades,  farewell.  Be  great  at  home.  Duty  lies  in 
that  direction.  If  you  see  Cameron,  ask  him  to 
forgive  and  forget  my  many  foolish  words.  Good 
night,  good  night !"" 

He  fell  once  more  into  a  sleep.  The  men  ]ef\ 
on  some  committee  business  connected  with  tlie 
procession,  and  Jane  had  to  sit  alone  with  the  dyii  g 
and  dead.  Her  father's  sleep  was  heavy  and  unrr- 
freshing.  The  same  dark  cloud  which  appearci 
before,  came  ever,  at  brief  intervals,  over  his  brov.-. 
His  mind  was  toiling,  though  his  eyes  were  close;:. 

It  might  have  been  an  hour  ere  he  awoke.  li  ' 
was  much  weaker.     His  voice  now  could  not  rise 
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above  a  whisper.  His  first  inquiry  was  if  the  men 
were  g'one.  Then  he  called  his  daughter  nearer, 
and  asked  how  it  had  been  with  her  mother  belbre 
she  died. 

'"  ^  '^''y  j'^y^i'l)"  answered  the  cliild. 

"  Was  there  no  fear?" 

"  No  fear,  father." 

"  Any  anger,  then?  Any  upcasting  of  thy  poor 
father's  conduct?" 

"  No,  no,  no,  dearest  father!  Her  last  words 
were  words  of  kindness  about  you.  She  prayed 
for  you  that  you  might  still  be  happy,  and  blessed 
you  many  times  " 

"  Dear  soul !  Come  nearer,  Jane.  Tell  me  all 
she  said,  and  quick  ;  I  have  not  long  to  hear !" 

''  She  bade  me  tell  you  that  she  died  praying  for 
you,  that  God  might  turn  you  to  himself." 

"  Too  late,  now — too  late  !     What  more?" 

"  She  bade  me  cleave  to  God,  and  told  me  how 
he  is  the  good  Shepherd  who  carrieth  the  lambs  in 
his  bosom.  She  said  he  would  never  forsake 
me " 

"As  I  did." 

"  She  did  not  say  that,  but  she  asked  me  to  re- 
peat the  psalm  I  learned,  and  her  eyes  closed  as  I 
hummed  over  this  verse — 

"  '  Such  pity  as  a  father  hath '  " 

(Hush,  my  light-bringer  !  the  sweetest  light  is 
painful  to  an  eye  diseased.) 

The  dying  man  moaned  out — 

'•  No  more  of  that!"  and  closed  his  eyes  and 
withdrew  his  mind  from  his  daughter's  narrative. 

She  took  his  hand  into  hers,  and  sat  down  beside 
him.  The  window  was  straight  before  her.  Over 
the  roofs  of  the  opposite  houses  the  view  stretched 
down  into  the  west.  The  sun  was  sinking  behind 
the  piles  of  building.  The  smoke  twilight  was 
stretching  up  its  dusky  arms  to  receive  him.  Night, 
star-sandalled,  was  treading  up  behind.  Already 
the  evening  star  gleamed  over  a  ridge  of  roofs 
on  which  it  seemed  to  rest.  The  sun-light  faded 
utterly  from  the  sky  ;  the  large  room  darkened  in 
every  corner.  The  fice  of  the  dying  man  l)l(;ndfid 
with  the  darkness.  His  hand  grew  cold  and  colder 
to  the  touch.  Then  it  fell  from  the  child's  grasp, 
and  she  was  alone  with  God,  and  Night,  and  Deatii. 


1  tie  reader  and  myself  shall  see  the  monument 
before  we  part.  The  cutting  is  rude  enough,  the 
meaning  of  the  design  is  ill  to  t,niess.  Such  as  it 
is,  that  S(iuare,  rougli  block  is  Taylor's  nu;niorial 
here.  I  liave  heard  that  tlie  rougli  sipiareness  of 
the  pillar  was  intended  to  express  the  cliaracter  of 
his  oratory.  That  fragment  of  drapery  on  the  top 
was  meant  to  hi:  a  workman's  Jacket.  The  inscrip- 
tion, had  It  been  true,  is  the  best  of  it — 

"  A   patiuot's  guave." 

How  strange  that  lies  and  weeds  altound  so  much 
in  the  soil  of  death!  lie  wlio  rests  here,  as  you 
well  know,  was  no  palrint.  He  wa.s  a  iiusrc'  s;ieak- 
er  about  |)atriolism. 

We  arc  only  beginning  to  gather  up  the  true 
f  atures  of  thi.>*  virtue.  The  time  was  when  we 
fancied  it  to  be  a  bluster  abt)iit  war.  There  caiiK' 
another  time,  in  which  it  seemed  to  be  a  striit:gh! 
af.rii"st  narrow  laws.  At  present,  it  Im  public-spir- 
itednes.s — a' term  which  hides  beneath  its  va;,Mie- 
ness  a  world  of  li';s !  Had  we  looked  deeply  into 
the  lives  of  tho.se  great  nie'n,  who  havt;  done  true 
service  for  their  country,  wt;  mitihl  have  erred  less 
and  learned  more.     We  should  liave  learned,  for 


one  thing,  that  the  beginnings  of  all  patriotism  are 
in  the  heart  and  home,  and  that  the  public-spirited- 
ness  which  is  not  rooted  there  is  spurious  and 
rotten  to  the  core.  For  in  the  inner  life  of  our 
greatest  men  there  was  ever  first  a  struggle  for 
truth  and  freedom  to  their  own  souls,  before  they 
ventured  into  public  service.  These  men  under- 
stood, that  the  sacrament  of  admission  into  the 
church  of  the  patriots  is  the  baptism  of  the  spirit  in 
self-denial.  And,  therefore,  you  always  find  that 
they  w-ere  great  in  the  inner  courts  of  their  being, 
having  subdued  their  own  wills  to  God,  and  estab- 
lished his  law  in  their  homes. 

We  have  much  talk  about  social  freedom  in  our 
day  ;  and  we  are  not  without  earnest,  well-directed 
aimings  towards  it.  But  we  lack  one  thing  much. 
We  could  do  with  less  talk  ;  but  we  must  have 
more  -personal  preparation.  Our  public  men  do  not 
wrestle  enough  in  private  for  inward  freedom. 
There  is  too  little  of  the  secret  battle  against  heart- 
tyranny  in  their  midst.  They  are  too  easily  content 
with  seeking  freedom  and  reform  for  the  far-away 
and  the  external :  they  want  the  wisdom  and  the 
self-denial  to  begin  at  home. 

Men  like  Taylor  meet  us  in  every  province  and 
grade  of  society.  They  often  rush  into  the  sphere 
of  public  life  to  escape  the  demands  of  their  own 
hearts  at  home.  And  they  end  in  deluding  them- 
selves by  the  lie,  that  they  are  bearing  the  yoke  of 
public  service,  and  furthering  the  cause  of  human 
iiappiness,  when  they  are  babbling  about  the-^e 
things.  Woe  for  thein,  when  society  shall  discover 
that  every  sphere  of  duty  is  sacred  in  the  eye  ot 
Heaven,  and  open  only  for  those  who  have  prepared 
themselves  aright ! 

It  is  high  time  we  were  making  this  discovery. 
'■  Of  the  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal"  we 
have  had  more  than  enough  ;  of  the  men  who  go 
forth  into  the  ministry  of  public  duty,  without  a 
call  from  above,  we  could  want  a  part ;  yet  we  still 
tolerate  on  our  platforms,  and  vex  the  heavens  by 
applauding,  many  who  exercise  a  tyranny  at  home 
which  might  make  us  weep,  and  yield  to  a  bond-.ige 
within  which  should  make  us  blush.  The  simple 
patriotism  which  kindles  her  torch  in  the  heart,  and 
sheds  her  first  light  over  the  family  circle,  and  so 
outwards,  is  hardly  known  in  our  land  ;  and  in 
heaven  no  other  kind  is  known. 

The  currents  of  some  young  heart,  whose  eye 
is  falling  on  these  words,  are  setting  life-wards. 
The  young  heart  has  fond  dreams  about  social  free- 
dom— fond  hoi)es  for  its  own  fiir  future.  Do  not 
cease  to  cherish  these.  While  the  windows  of 
heaven  are  open,  admit  the  light.  But  one  counsel 
in  your  ear,  young  friend.  If  you  would  realize 
the  dream  of  your  youth — if  you  would  still  tr(>ad 
onward,  ben(\ilh  air/.ure  skies,  over  a  flowery,  fruit- 
ful earth — if  you  would  be  really  great  and  useful 
to  your  fellow-men,  take  this  counsel  into  your 
heart  of  hearts,  and  let  your  frcie  spirit  l)rood  over 
it;  it  comes  to  you  from  tiie  solenui  past ;  it  is  the 
key  to  your  gohhui  fulnn;;  it  is  iiigh  as  lii>aven  ; 
it  is  deep   as    iiell  : — Thk  Work   you  woi  t.o  do 

KOU  OTIIKllS,  IK)  FIKST  K(Mi  VOIU  OWN  IIKART  A.NO 
UO.MK  ! 

liCt  US  retires  by  these  steps  !  I  see  Taylor's  old 
l)onch-male  coming  up  the  walk  to  look  at  the  stone. 
He  is  a  rare  fellow,  that  !  G'reen  and  pleasant  are 
tlie  borders  of  his  home — a  living  well  in  the  desert ! 
II(^  lias  a  mother's  heart  and  rwrc.  for  thosi;  two 
children  stepping  on  beiund  him.  How  beautiful 
.lane  looks  in  her  dark,  mourning  dress!  With 
wli;it  sisterly  tenderness  does  she  help  along  little 
Ned,  out  for  the  first  time  ! 


SCENES  AND  THOUGHTS  IN  EUROPE. 


From  the  Spectator. 

AN  American's   scenes  and   thoughts   in 

EUROPE.* 

This  volume  is  akin  to  various  other  books  that 
have  lately  appeared  from  American  pens ;  where 
a  traveller,  without  special  qualification  or  novelty 
of  ground,  keeps  a  journal  of  his  thoughts  and  ob- 
servations, or  writes  home  an  account  of  his  jour- 
neyings  in  letters  to  his  friends,  which  in  due  time 
are  revised  and  given  to  the  vorld.  Whether  the 
"  cacoethes  scribendi,"  a  fashion  of  cheap  books,  or 
the  rarity  of  good  travels  in  America — for  only  the 
very  best  of  this  kind  of  English  literature,  and  that 
of  modern  date,  seems  to  be  reprinted — be  the  cause 
of  this  Transatlantic  fecundity,  we  know  not.  The 
result  is  a  numerous  class  of  books,  which,  if  not 
intrinsically  worse  than  the  inferior  tours  produced 
by  the  Britishers,  are  more  empty  and  more  wordy 
— less  adapted  to  an  old  people,  with  whose  general 
public  the  age  of  mere  sentiment  and  outpourings 
of  individual  opinion  have  passed  away. 

The  author  of  Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe, 
though  belonging  to  the  common  grade  of  Ameri- 
can tourists,  is  rather  better  qualified  than  most  of 
them.  He  has  not,  indeed,  any  special  training 
which  would  enable  him  to  travel  advantageously  in 
Europe  ;  but  he  has  better  qualifications  than  the 
run  of  bis  countrymen.  In  his  youtii  he  sojourned 
in  Germany,  if  he  did  not  study  there  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  larger  ideas  which  this  advantage  lias 
given  him,  he  seems  to  have  contracted  more  scruples 
as  to  the  sanctities  of  social  life  and  personal  feeling. 
Either  in  Europe  or  America,  he  has  given  some 
study  to  history  and  art,  and  considered  the  complex 
system  of  European  society  as  it  has  grown  up 
during  so  many  ages,  with  an  American  bias,  it  is 
true,  but  without  the  self-sufficient  vulgarity  which 
characterizes  many  nf  his  compatriots.  Neither  did 
he  scamper  over  Europe  at  railroad  speed.  His 
letters  embrace  a  period  of  nearly  three  years  ;  and 
though  he  often  left  places  slightly  inspected,  and 
lingered  in  others  of  no  greater  importance,  time 
was  allowed  fu-  the  formation  of  opinion. 

And  it  is  opinion,  conjoined  with  the  writer's 
literary  ability,  that  gives  its  character  to  Scenes 
and  Thovghh  in  Europe.  Though  by  no  means  an 
imitator  of  Emerson,  or  even  a  disciple,  he  resem- 
bles that  writer  in  his  manner  of  investigating 
things,  so  as  to  impart  attraction  to  rather  worn 
subjects  by  the  vigor  and  novelty  of  his  views.  In 
fact,  a  great  part  of  the  book  is  less  travels  than 
essays  upon  suSjects  turned  up  in  travelling.  Inci- 
dents are  few  ;  the  descriptions  are  not  numerous, 
and  are  less  of  the  things  themselves  than  what  they 
suggest  to  the  writer  :  criti<'is'.n  or  disquisition  is  the 
basis  of  all  the  more  elaborately  handled  topics. 
The  number  of  persons  of  leisure  in  Europe  com- 
pared with  .America,  leads  to  a  view  of  the  Euro- 
pean aristocracy  ;  in  which  a  ^ood  deal  of  largeness 
and  shrewdness  are  mixed  up  with  some  prejudice 
and  some  overstrained  positions.  The  writer  so- 
journed for  six  weeks  at  a  cold-water-cure  station  ; 
and  he  gives  one  oi"the  bist  because  the  most  lo^ri- 
cal  expositions  in  its  favor  that  we  have  met  with. 
Paris  suffo-ests  an  estimate  of  the  French  people, 
and  a  criticism  on  French  literature  and  its  princi- 
pal classics ;  which  mi^ht  perhaps  have  been  done 
at  home,  but  it  is  so  obviously  suijfrested  by  the  ge- 
nius loci,  a!id  draws  so  much  illustration  from  the 
surrounding  scenes,  that  it  looks  natural  and  appro- 
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priate.  Venice  is  very  briefly  dismissed  ;  Milan 
shortly,  but  not  so  short.  The  longest  topic  at 
Florence  is  a  panegyric  on  the  American  sculptor 
Power,  done  with  a  critical  tone,  but  with  the  un- 
flinching purpose  of  a  hackney  puffmonger :  the 
Yankee  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  artist  who 
produced  the  Medician  Venus.  Art  is  a  leading 
subject  at  Rome  also,  but  relieved  by  sights  in 
which  life  predominates. 

The  form  of  the  book  is  that  of  extracts  from  let- 
ters ;  the  style  is  closer  and  more  forcible  than  is 
usually  exhibhed  by  American  writers,  with  a 
greater  air  of  scholarly  training  ;  but  the  sustained 
interest  is  not  equal  to  the  ability  of  the  writer, 
pernaps  from  the  incongruity  of  the  matter  in  refer- 
ence to  the  form.  We  expect  a  book  of  travels, 
with  its  narratives,  its  incidents,  and  its  pictures  : 
we  get  a  series  of  disquisitions,  without  notice, 
title,  or  arrangement,  and  are  consequently  disap- 
pointed. 

The  author  commences  with  England  ;  but  there 
is  not  much  space  devoted  to  this  country,  and  what 
there  is  chiefly  relates  to  Wordsworth  and  the 
Lakes.  It  might  be  the  contrast  of  London  and 
seven  years  ago,  but  the  sketches  both  of  Havre 
and  Rouen  seem  to  bear  hard  upon  those  striking 
and  rather  pleasant  towns  of  Normandy. 

"At  three  o'clock,  we  left  London  by  railroad  for 
Southampton,  which  we  reached  at  six  ;  and,  cross- 
ing the  channel  by  steamboat  in  the  night,  entered 
the  port  of  Havre  at  ten  the  next  morning.  The 
town  looked  dirty  at  a  distance,  and  is  dirtier  than 
it  looked.  The  small  craft  we  passed  in  the  harbor 
i  were  unclean  and  unwieldy.  The  streets  ran  filth 
to  a  degree  that  otTended  both  eyes  and  nose.  Knots 
of  idle,  shabby  men  were  standing  at  corners  gos- 
siping, and  looking  at  parrots  and  monkeys  exposed 
,  for  sale.  The  inn  we  got  into,  commended  as  one 
of  the  best,  was  so  dirty  that  we  could  not  bear  to 
;  face  the  prospect  of  a  night  in  it.  We  hired  a  car- 
riage, and  started  at  four  with  post-horses  for  Rouen, 
which  we  reached  at  midnight.  Here  we  spent 
Sunday.  Rouen  is  finely  placed,  on  the  Seine, 
with  lofty  hills  about  it.  In  the  diligence  in  which 
we  started  early  on  Monday  to  overtake  fifteen  miles 
up  the  river  the  steamboat  to  St.  Germain,  I  heard 
a  Frenchman  say  to  a  Frenchwoman,  '  Rouen  est 
le  pot-de-chambre  de  la  Normandie.'  You  know 
of  the  cathedral  at  Rouen,  and  of  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans' execution  ;  but  this  is  probably  in  all  respects 
new  to  you.  To  me  it  was  also  new  and  satisfac- 
torv  ;  being  an  indication  that  some  of  the  dwellers 
in  this  region  have  a  consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  stenches." 

FRENCHMEN    AND    PARIS. 

"A  Frenchman  more  than  other  men  is  dependent 
upon  things  without  himself.  Nature  and  his  own 
mind,  with  domestic  interests  and  recreations,  are 
not  enough  to  complete  his  daily  circle.  For  his 
best  enjoyment  he  must  have  a  succession  of  facti- 
tious excitements.  Out  of  this  want  Paris  has 
grown  to  be  the  capital  of  the  world  for  superficial 
amusements.  Here  are  the  appliances,  multiplied 
and  diversified  with  the  keenest  refinement  of  sen- 
sual ingenuity,  for  keeping  the  mind  busy  without 
labor  and  fascinated  without  sensibility.  The  senses 
are  beset  with  piquant  baits.  Whoever  has  money 
in  his  purse,  and  can  satisfy  through  gold  his  chief 
wants,  need  have  little  thought  of  the  day  or  the 
year.  He  finds  a  life  all  prepared  for  him.  and  se- 
lects it  as  he  does  his  dinner  from  the  voluminous 
carte  of  the  restaurant.     To  live  is  for  him  as  easy 
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as  to  make  music  on  a  hand-organ  ;  witli  but  slight 
physical  effort  from  himself  he  is  borne  along  from 
week  to  week  and  from  season  to  season  on  an  un- 
resting current  of  diversions.  Here  the  sensual  can 
pass  years  without  satiety,  and  tiie  slothful  without 
ennui.  Paris  is  the  Elysium  of  the  idler,  and  for 
barren  minds  a  paradise." 

FRENCH    TK.iGEDY. 

"  The  French  appear  not  to  have  had  depth  enough 
to  produce  an  original  tragic  drama.  The  tragic 
material,  whereof  sentiment  is  as  essential  an  ele- 
ment as  passion,  is  meagre  in  them  compared  with 
the  Germans  nr  English ;  hence  the  possibility  and 
even  necessity  of  a  simpler  plot  and  a  measured 
regularity.  Corneille  or  Racine  could  not  have 
wrought  a  tragedy  out  of  a  tradition  or  a  modern 
fable ;  they  require  a  familiarized  historical  subject. 
The  nature  of  French  tragedy  compared  with 
English  is  happily  illustrated  by  the  Hamlet  of 
Duels,  which  I  have  seen  played  at  the  Theatre 
Frangais.  The  title  of  the  piece  is,  '  Hamlet, 
Tragedie  en  5  acts,  imitee  de  TAnglais  par  Duels.' 
A  fitter  title  were,  '  Hamlet,  with  the  part  of  Ham- 
let left  out  by  particular  desire  of  French  taste.' 
It  is  as  much  an  imitation  of  Shakspeare  as  straight 
walks  and  parallel  lines  of  trees  are  an  imitation  of 
nature.  Hamlet  is  resolved  into  a  tender-hearted, 
affectionate  soii.  He  has  not  been  put  aside,  but  is 
king.  Ophelia  does  anything  but  go  mad.  The 
mother  is  ovcrwiielmed  v;ith  remorse  for  tiie  mur- 
der, which  she  confesses  to  a  confidant.  The  heart 
of  Hamlet's  mystery  is  plucked  out.  The  poetry 
is  flattened  into  phrases.  The  billowy  sea  of  Shak- 
speare is  bcliuled  to  a  smooth  pond,  in  every  part 
wtiereof  you  can  touch  bottom.  It  is  not  deep 
enough  to  dive  in." 

CLI.MATK    OF    FLORENCE. 

"  It  is  much  like  ours  of  the  Middle  States,  except 
that  our  winter  is  colder  and  drier.  An  American 
is  surprised  at  this  similarity  on  arriving  in  Italy  ; 
having  got  his  notions  from  English  writers,  who, 
coming  from  their  cloudy  northern  island,  are  en- 
chanted with  the  sunny  temperance  of  an  Italian 
winter,  and  oppressed  by  the  heats  of  summer. 
The  heat  is  not  greater  than  it  is  in  Maryland  :  and 
our  winter  is  finer  certainly  than  that  of  Florence, 
being  drier,  and  though  colder  at  the  same  time 
suniner.  As  with  us,  the  autumn,  so  gloomy  in 
England,  is  cheerful,  clear,  and  calm,  holding  on 
till  Christinas.  They  have  hardly  more  than  two 
cold  months.  Already  in  March  the  spring  is 
awake,  and  soon  drives  back  winter,  first  into  the 
hiiihesl  ApciHunes,  where  he  clings  for  a  brief 
space,  and  lhi;nre  retreats  up  to  the  topmost  Alps, 
not  to  rcajijX'ar  for  nine  or  ten  months.  Nor  is  that 
beautiful  child  of  the  light  and  air  the  Italian  sunset 
more  beautiful  than  tin;  Ami'rican." 


SiF«  11.  1'kkl  and  thk  Hiblk. — Sir  l{f)b('rt  Piu-l 
))resid(;(l  over  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tamworth 
IJihlc  Society,  held  IH  An(,niHl,  in  the  town-hall. 
Sir  Robert's  siteech  was  the  ^rvM  fciitnre  of  the 
procirdiiigs,  otherwis(!  o(  a  somewhat  formal  nature. 
Sir  liohert  cidaryed  on  the  reasons  for  the  neccs- 
sitv  of  iiri-atcr  exertion  to  dissrminatc  the  WMc,  ; 
nnioiirr  the  chief  of  which  wen;  the  inerense  of  pop- 
i;laiioii,  the  iiicreiised  conirrcijatiori  of  \\drkitii,f  peo- 
]i\v.  in  Hi;ini. factories  and  r;idway  works,  and  the 
cxleiisiori  of  colonial  establishments.  He  insisted 
upon  the  iinportiince  of  Christian  and  ('S])ecially  of 
I'rotr-str.nt  ntiitv  ;  ;irid  iisserted  its  mor:d  influence. 
v.s  showi  ill  ilie  eO'eci  of  in'ssioiiH  to  China,  lie 
llierefore  rejoiced  at  the  i)reseiit  meeting,  in  which, 


forgetful  of  mere  differences,  they  were  met  for  a 
common  object : — 

"  We  make  no  compromise  by  meeting  for  this 
purpose.  I  would  not  meet  here  to-day  if  I  thought 
1 1  was  making  a  compromise  of  my  religious  opin- 
j  ions.  I  avow  that  I  am  most  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  Established  Church — I  ain  in  favor  of  that  form 
of  Christianity  established  in  this  country  ;  I  give 
a  decided  preference  to  its  forms,  to  its  doctrines, 
and  its  episcopal  order ;  and  I  make  no  sacrifice  of 
my  principles  by  cordially  uniting  with  others  who 
diflfer  with  me  upon  these  points,  but  concur  with 
me  in  that  high  principle  that  the  Bible  contains 
the  word  of  God.  That  principle  has  been  so  pow- 
erfully described  by  one  of  the  ablest  men,  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  repeat  his  own  words.  '  By 
the  religion  of  Protestants,'  says  Chillingworth,  '  I 
do  not  understand  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  or  Cal- 
vin, or  Melancthon,  nor  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg or  Geneva,  nor  the  Catechism  of  Heidelberg, 
nor  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  no,  nor 
the  harmony  of  Protestant  confessions ;  but  that 
wherein  they  all  agree,  and  to  which  they  all  sub- 
scribe with  a  greater  harmony,  as  a  perfect  rule  of 
their  faith  and  actions — that  is,  the  Bible  ;  the  Bible, 
I  say,  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.' 
Retaining,  then,  (said  Sir  Robert,)  my  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  Established  Church  of  this  country, 
but  fully  concurring  in  the  principles  laid  down  by 
that  writer,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  cooperating 
with  those  who  differ  with  me  in  points  of  church 
government,  but  I  have  still  greater  pleasure  in 
cooperating  with  them  in  spreading  the  knowledge 
of  that  word  from  which  we  all  draw  our  common 
faith." 

Advertising  in  Germany  — A  mercantile  house 
at  Berlin  has  proposed  to  all  the  railway  companies 
of  Germatiy  to  supply  all  their  carriages  with  silk 
blinds  for  nothing.  They  simply  projjose  to  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  of  changing  the  blinds  as 
often  as  they^  may  please ;  and  they  require  the  com- 
panies to  engage  themselves  not  to  accept,  during 
fifty  years,  either  for  money  or  gratuitously,  any 
blinds  but  theirs.  Their  object  is  to  cover  the  blinds 
with  advertisements. —  Galignani  s  Messenger. 

We  announce  with  great  regret  the  death  of  Dr. 
Andrew  f  !ombe  ;  which  occurred  at  Gorgie  Mill, 
near  Edinburgh,  on  the  night  of  Monday  last.  Dr. 
(Jloint)e  was  only  forty-nine  yt^irs  of  age  ;  and, 
although  he  had  long  been  afflicted  by  disease  of 
the  lungs,  no  expectations  werfl  entertained  of  his 
dissolution  until  within  a  we(d<  of  that  event.  J  lis 
immediate  illness  was  a  sudden  attack  of  howel 
comphiint,  imder  the  weakening  inthuMnre  of  which 
he  sank  without  pain.  Dr.  Combe  was  one  of  the 
physi(rians  in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  and  corresiioiid- 
ing  iiKMnber  of  the  inqierial  and  royal  society  of 
I)hysicians  of  Vi<Miiia  ;  and  his  works — tlie  chii'f  of 
which  were,  'J'hr  Priiuiplis  of  P/n/sio/oi://  (ifflml 
to  titv  Prixirvatiirn  of  Jl'nilh,  A  'D-'d/iS''  on  il,,' 
Phyaioloir'ual  niul  Moral  MaitOi^rtto nt  of  hifniry, 
and  'Phc  P/i>/sio/ot:i/  of  />/'.;•'. f/zV'/i — h;id  passed 
through  a  niimhiT  of  editions,  and  altiiined  a  celeb- 
rity rari'ly  ecpialled,  l)oth  in  i'lnrope  and  .\mcrica. 
.lust  before  hiw  Inst  attack  of  illness  he  was  activ(>ly 
engaged  in  the  pn-jiaration  of  a  coininunication 
intended  for  insertion  in  the  'Duos,  on  a  subject  of 
the  greatest  inoment  within  his  jieculiar  branches 
tA'  philanthropic  iiiijuiry,  namelv.  the  nature  and 
causes  of  tlie  ship  lever  which  has  swejit  off  within 
the.  last  few  months  so  many  hundreds  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Irish  in  their  emigration  totlM;  Pnited  States. 
—  'Piinoe. 
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From  ihe  Edinburgh  Review. 

1.  A  LyteU  Geste  of  Rohm  Hode.  irith  other  Ancient 

and  yiodern  Ballads  and  Swings  relating  to  this 
cekhrated  Yeoman.  Edited  tTy  John  Mathew 
GcTCH,  F.  S.  A.    2vois.  8vo.    London  :  1847. 

2.  Robin   Hood ;    a  Fragment  by  the  late  Robert 

SouTHEY,  and  Caroline  Soutiiey.  Svo. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :   1^47. 

On  disaiissiDg,  in  Xoveiuber,  1644,  the  commis- 
sdoners  whom  the  p3rlia;iieiit  had  sent  to  him  at 
Oxford  to  treat  for  peace,  Charles  \.  most  needlessly 
affronted  them.  He  refused  them  the  usual  cour- 
tesy of  communicating  to  them  tiie  contents  of  his 
a.^s^ver  to  the  pro()osals  of  which  they  had  been  the 
bearers.  The  commissioners  ventured  to  remark 
upon  the  incivility,  on  which  his  majesty  packed 
them  off  with  the  following  rebuke — "  What  is  that 
to  you,  who  are  but  to  carry  what  I  send  !  And 
if  I  will  send  the  song  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little 
John,  you  must  carry  it.''  Obsequious  cavaliers 
very  probably  repeated  this  impertinence  as  a  nota- 
ble exhibition  of  royal  spirit ;  but  graver  men  would 
ponder  on  it,  as  a  truer  revelation  of  the  character 
and  temper  of  their  infatuated  king,  than  what  Clar- 
endon had  studied  to  impress  upon  his  State  Papers, 
in  language  so  solemn  and  imposing,  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  even  now  to  distrust  their  majestic 
tone. 

Our  present  purpose:,  however,  is  not  to  comment 
upon  the  ill-humor  of  Ciiarles  L,  but  upon  his  illus- 
tration. The  song  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John, 
was  the  most  popular  instance  of  a  familiar  and 
household  story  that  occurred  to  him.  It  was  in 
the  mouth  of  every  one,  from  the  palace  to  the  cot- 
tage ;  and  it  is  so  still.  It  has  floated  down  the. 
stream  of  time  for  many  centuries,  and  although  it 
may  have  lost,  in  its  descent,  somewhat  of  its  ancient 
fascination,  there  is  even  no^an  attractiveness  about 
it,  sufficient  to  allure  many  eyes  and  stir  manv 
hearts — quite  enough  to  justify  the  publication  of 
two  as  handsome  volumes  as  those  put  forth  bv  Mr. 
Gutch  ;  and  to  enlivp;i  by  its  animating  title  a  more 
appropriate  fragment  than  the  posthumous  Robin 
Hood  of  Southey,  which  is  not  likely,  we  fear,  to 
add  another  leaf  from  the  holly-tree  or  the  laurel, 
to  either  name. 

The  existing  evidences  of  Robin  Hood's  wide- 
spread popularity  are  singularly  numerous.  There 
is  scarcely  a  country  in  England,  or  any  class  of 
uncient  remains,  which,  in  some  place  or  other, 
does  not  claim  a  kind  of  relationship  to  this  cele- 
brated hero.  Cairns  on  B.ackdown  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  barrows  near  to  Whitby  in  Yorkshire  and 
Ludlow  in  Shropshire,  are  termed  Robin  Hood"s 
pricks  or  butts  :  lol'iy  natural  eminences  in  Glouces- 
tershire and  Derbyshire,  are  Robin  Hood's  hills  ; 
a  huge  rock  near  Matlock  is  Robin  Hood's  Tor: 
ajicient  boundary  stones,  as  in  Lincolnshire,  are 
Robin  Hood's  crosses  ;  a  presumed  lo^ean  or  rock- 
ing-stone  in  Yorkshire,  is  Robin  Hood's  penny- 
stone:  a  fountain  near  Xottiagham,  another  between 
Doncaster  and  Wakeheiu.  and  one  in  Lancashire, 
are  Robin  Hood's  wells  :  a  cave  in  Xottinghamshire 
is  his  stable  ;  a  rude  natural  rock  in  Hope  Dale  is 
his  chair ;  a  chasm  at  Chatsworth  is  his  leap  ; 
Biackstone  Edge  in  Lancashire  is  his  bed  :  ancient 
oaks,  in  various  parts  of  the  cnuiitry,  are  his  trees; 
Plumpton  park  in  Cumberland,  the  forest  of  Feck- 
enham  in  Worcestershire,  the  deep  glades  of  Sher- 
wood and  Barnsdale.  and  the  innermost  recesses  of 
Needwood  and  Inglewood,  still  resound  with  his 
exploits;  while  Loxley,  the  presumed  place  of  his  i 


birth,  which  is  set  down  by  the  old  writers  as  in 

Yorkshire  or  Nottinghamshire,  is  now  claimed  bv 

Warwickshire  and   Staffordshire  ;  and  will  in  due 

time  be  contested  by  the  true   Homeric  number  of 

candidates.     A  singular  saying,  "  Robin  Whood  in 

.  Barnwood   stood,"   had  at  one  time   made  good  its 

j  way  into  Westminster  Hall,   as  a  proverb  for  a 

I  quibble.     It  appears,  by  the  reports,  that  reverend 

!  judges  have  done  it  the  honor  of  introducing  it  on 

more  than  one  occasion.     If  they  could  have  fore- 

,  seen   the  trouble  they  were  bringing  upon  Ritson 

:  by  this  now  obscure  allusion,  it  may  be  hoped  thai 

,  they  would  have  refrained — the  outlaw  would  have 

.  been  scarcely  more  perplexed  at  finding  himself 

I  before  them  in  his  own  proper  form  in  open  coun. 

Robin  Hood's  compai.ioiiS  have  a  kind  of  copar- 
cenary in  their  master's  popularity.  Wakefield 
still  remembers  her  celebrated  pinder  George  a 
Green  ;  and  he  is  a  sign-post  hero,  not  onlv  there, 
but  in  pl.aces  far  distant  from  the  scene  of  his  first 
encounter  with  his  chief  The  names  of  Maid 
Marian  and  Friar  Tuck,  of  Scarlet  Much,  and, 
above  all.  of  Liule  John,  are  linked  indissolubly  to 
that  of  their  leader ;  and  the  last  of  them  eclipses, 
in  the  circumstances  of  his  death  and  burial,  even 
the  exploits  of  his  chief  If  we  are  to  believe  his 
chroniclers.  Little  John  lies  interred,  not  onlv  in 
three  places,  but  in  three  kingdoms.  England 
shows  the  house  in  wiiich  he  died,  and  the  spot 
where  he  was  buried,  at  Hathersage  in  Derbyshire  ; 
and  tradition — that  safe  guide,  as  we  are  told,  in 
matters  of  faith,  but  not  over  trustworthy  in  mat- 
ters of  history — asserts  that  his  grave  having  been 
sacrilefjiously  opened,  some  years  ago,  "  by  order 
of  Captain  James  Shuttleworth,"  a  thighbone  was 
found  in  it  of  gigantic  dimensions.  The  bone  was 
as  malicious  as  it  was  lone.  The  curious  captain 
and  his  coadjutor,  a  wicked  sexton,  were  instantly 
visited  by  •'  many  unlucky  accidents."  The  thiirh- 
bone  threw  the  captain  off  his  horse,  and  tripped  up 
the  sexton  in  his  church-yard.  Neither  of  them 
could  obtain  peace  of  mmd  or  safety  of  bodv.  until 
the  pilfered  os  femoris  was  restored  to  its  allotted 
resting-place,  when  "all  these  troubles  ceased."' 
One  would  have  thought  that  these  facts  constituted 
a  strong  case  for  England.  But  Scotland  overturns 
them  all,  by  proving  that  she  gave  Little  John  a 
grave,  not  by  any  mere  tradition,  but  by  the  ocular 
testimony  of  that  most  veracious  canon  of  Aberdeen, 
the  historian  Hector  Boece.  We  read  in  Bellen- 
den's  translation,  that,  '•  in  Murray  land  is  the  kirk 
of  Pette,  quhare  the  banis  of  Littill  Johne  remanis, 
in  gret  admiratioun  of  pepill;''  and  he  very  judi- 
ciously adds,  in  reasonable  explanation  of  tlie  pop- 
ular admiration.  •'  He  hesbenefounene  fut  of  hicht, 
with  square  membris  effcring  thairto.  Six  veris 
atbre  the  cuming  of  this  werk  to  licht,  we  saw  his 
hanche  bane,  als  mekill  as  the  haiil  bane  of  ane 
man  ;  for  we  schot  our  arme  in  the  mouth  thairof ; 
be  quhilk  apperis,''  he  concludes,  and  it  is  the 
moral  of  his  story,  "  how  strane  and  square  pepill 
grew,  in  our  regioun,  afore  they  were  effeminat 
with  lust  and  intemperance  of  mouth." — (Bellen- 
den's  Bocce,  i.  xxxiv.)  But  Scotland  is  not  allowed 
to  repose  in  triumph,  notwithstanding  the  posses.^ion 
of  this  enormous  ••  hancli-bane."  and  the  energetic 
testimony  of  Hector  Boece.  Ireland  puts  for'th  a 
claim  which  has  an  antecedent  probability,  arising 
from  its  singular  conformity  with  the  national  char- 
acter. Little  John,  we  are  told,  took  refuse  from 
English  oppression  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dublin. 
A  hillock,  perhaps  a  barrow,  which  once  stood  on 
Ostmantowne  green,  and  was  termed  Little  John's 
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shot,  was  a  lasting  evidence  of  his  presence  and  of 
his  skill  in  archery.  But  no  Toxophilite  dexterity 
could  appease  the  severe  majesty  of  Irish  justice  ;  i 
and  "  it  appears,"  we  are  told,  "  from  some  records 
in  the  Southwell  family,  that  he  was  publicly  exe- 
cuted for  robbery  on  Arbor  Hill,  Dubhn."  Hard- 
pressed  by  this  Irish  evidence,  Riison  could  only 
suggest,  that  there  should  be  a  profcrt  in  curiam  of 
the  remains. 

T'he  existence  of  ballads  of  which  Robin  Hood 
is  the  hero  can  be  traced  back  to  tlie  reign  of  Ed- 
ward HI.  The  author  of  Piers  Ploughman,  who 
wrote  about  A.  D.  1302,  introduces  Sloth  confess- 
ing himself  unable  to  say  his  faler  nosier,  and  igno- 1 
rant  of  all  the  hymns  respecting  the  Saviour  and 
Our  Lady,  but  well  versed  in  the  "  rhymes  of  Robin 
Hood."— (Wright's  Edition,  i.  101.)  Of  these 
"rhymes"  probably  several  still  exist,  in  altered 
forms,  but  there  is  no  one  which  has  come  down  to 
us  in  any  unquestionable  manuscript  of  the  time  of 
Piers  Ploughman.  The  earliest  that  is  at  present 
known,  occurs  in  a  manuscript  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Withers  the  poet,  and  is  now  in  the 
public  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Wright  bus  contended  that  this  manuscript,  although 
Jipon  paper,  is  of  the  age  of  Edward  II.,  but  the 
more  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  belonos 
to  the  following  century.  Whatever  the  age  of  the 
manuscript,  the  poem  itself  may  be  of  the  date  Mr. 
Wright  has  assigned  to  it ;  although  we  cannot  say 
that  the  internal  evidence  has  led  us  to  that  conclu- 
sion.* It  is,  however,  a  singular  poem,  and  intro- 
duces Robin  Hood  to  us  in  a  light  which  broadly 
distinguishes  him  from  vulgar  freebooters.  He  was 
not  only  the  boldest,  and  the  most  courteous,  he 
was  also  the  most  religious  of  robbers  ;  and  here, 
at  Whitsuntide,  when  the  woods  had  put  on  tiieir 
first  brilliant  livery,  and  the  birds  were  singing  mer- 
rily, and  the  deer  were  seeking  shidter  under  the 
preen-wood  tree,  Robin  is  lamenting  tiiat  it  was  a 
fortnight  and  more  since  he  had  seen  his  Saviour,  or, 
in  other  words,  since  he  had  heard  mass.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  ])rick  of  conscience  he  deter- 
mines, that,  '•  witii  the  might  of  mild  Mary,"  he 
would  go  that  day  to  Nottingham,  in  order  lo  join 
in  the  solemn  services  of  Pentecost.  He  does  so, 
and  is  recognized  and  betrayed  by  "  a  great  headed 
monk,"  whom  he  had  once  relieved  of  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  gates  of  the  town  are  closed,  and, 
after  an  ineffectual  deftsnce,  Robin  is  thrown  into 
l)ri.son  ;  and  tiie  false  monk  is  despatclied  to  the 
kini^  with  tiditij^s  of  the  capture  of  the  celebrated 
outlaw.  Little  .lohii  and  Much  waylay  the  monk 
on  his  journey  to  London,  slay  him  and  his  litth; 
atlefidaiil  paii<!,  and  thi'mstdves  proceed  tf)  Lon(k)n 
with  his  !(,il(;rs.  The  kmg  dirticts  that  Robin  Hood 
shall  be.  bron^rlit  into  his  priisnnce,  and  sends  an 
order  by  tlit;  bands  of  Litth;  .lobn  and  his  companion 
lo  that  cirect.  to  tin;  Sheiifr  of  Nottingham.  On 
iticir  arrival  at  Noitiiiyhaiu,  they  are  entertained 
with  tlic  honor  due  to  royal  messengers  ;  but — 

"  When  the  shrriU'was  on  .«leep, 
Drunken  of  wine  and  ale," 

Tjittle  .lohn  and  Much  ln-lak"  themselves  to  the  jail, 
kill  the  jailer,  and  reieasi-  tlwir  leader.  They  all 
fly  to  the    (/reon-wood,  atiil    the  ballad   ends  by  the 

*  S.nnii  riiN/ur.  Il  is  s;ihI,  jii  llio  l;ist  iMljlinn  of  Rit- 
snns  I.'o'iiii  If :ii(l,  liiflt  this  ))(i.'in,  which  is  known  liy 
thf-  title  of"  Ho!. in  llood  mil  the  Monk,"  whs  first  pnli- 
l;stif(|  by  Hiirtshoriie  in  h'S  Mitriril  'I'.iln^.  London,  kvo. 
Iri^'J.  I'ljrlslioriie  was  precccied  liy  .liiinn-son,  in  wtiosc 
coll-i-lioi  of  I'njiid'ir  n.iHiuh,  (iMlilii/iirtjll,  ovo,  1-UO,)  it 
"Will  hf  (oiiiicl,  voi.  il.,  1.  'A. 


pardon  of  Little  John  for  having  beguiled  both  king 
and  sheriff,  on  the  ground  of  his  clannish  fidelity  to 
Robin  Hood.  Not  a  word  is  said  in  condemnation 
of  the  murders. 

A  second  "rhyme  of  Robin  Hood,"  which  is 
derived  from  another  manuscript,  also  in  the  public 
library  at  Cambridge,  is  probably  of  about  the  same 
age  as  the  last.  Ritson  assigned  it  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  I\Ir.  Wright  would  transfer  it  to 
Henry  YL,  on  the  strength  of  a  memorandum  on 
one  page,  setting  forth  the  expenses  of  the  feast  on 
the  inarriage  of  the  king  with  Margaret — "  Thys 
ys  exspences  of  f.esche  at  the  mariage  of  my  ladey 
Margaret,  that  sche  had  owt  of  Englonde  ;"  but 
surely  this  memorandum  is  more  likely  to  apply  to 
"my  Lady  Margaret,"  daughter  of  Henry  YU., 
who  was  married  "  out  of  England,"  that  is,  in 
Scotland,  to  James  lY.,  than  to  the  Margaret  who 
was  married  "in  England"  to  Henry  YI.  The 
poem  details  the  adventures  of  "  Robin  Hood  and 
the  Potter."  After  the  usual  trials  of  skill,  vt'ith 
quarterstaff  and  sword,  in  which  Robin  is  worsted, 
he  changes  clothes  with  the  potter,  buys  his  stock 
in  trade,  and,  thus  disguised,  adventures  into  Not- 
tingham. By  offering  his  pots  at  an  underprice,  he 
soon  clears  his  board  of  all  but  five,  which  he  pre- 
sents to  the  sberifTs  wife.  This  act  of  liberality  is 
rewarded  by  an  invitation  to  dinner.  At  the  sheriffs 
table  Robin  learns  that  a  great  trial  of  skill  in 
archery  is  about  to  take  place  that  afternoon.  He 
attends,  and  surpasses  all  competitors.  By  way 
of  accounting  for  his  skill,  he  professes  to  have 
practised  with  Robin  Hood,  "  under  his  tortyll," 
that  is,  his  twisted  "tree."  The  sheriff  expresses 
a  wish  to  see  the  famous  outlaw.  The  potter  offers 
to  be  his  guide  ;  leads  him  into  the  depth  of  the 
forest,  and,  at  one  blast  of  his  horn,  surrounds  the 
astonished  functionary  by  the  well-known  band. 
The  sheriff  is  compelled  to  leave  behind  him  his 
horse,  "and  all  his  other  gear,"  and  is  glad  to 
make  a  safe  retreat  upon  any  terms ;  while  Robin, 
with  his  accustomed  courtesy  to  the  fair  sex,  sends 
home,  as  a  present  to  the  wife  of  the  insulted  sher- 
iff, a  wliite  palfrey,  "  which  ambles  like  the  wind." 

"  Robyn  and  Gandelyn,"  which  is  another  of  the 
old  manuscript  "rhymes"  included  in  Mr.  Gutch's 
collection,  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  Robin  Hood. 
The  names  inentioned  in  it,  and  also  the  story  it 
tells,  are  inconsistent  with  all  the  other  ballads  of 
this  series.  W^ith  the  exception  of  a  fragment  of 
"  Robin  Hood  and  the  Old  Man,"  published  by 
Jamieson,  (Popular  Ballads,  ii.  4!),)  "  Robin  Hood 
and  Guy  of  Gisborne,"  first  published  by  Percy 
from  his  folio  MS.,  is  the  only  additional  manuscript 
"  rhyme  of  Robin  Hood"  which  has  any  pretension 
to  aniiqnity.  This  clever,  and  in  some  parts  even 
elegant  poem,  details  a  fierce  contest  between  Robin 
Hood  and  a  person  named  Guy  of  Gisborne,  who 
had  sworn  to  apprehend  the  outlaw,  and  was  roam- 
ing the  forest  in  search  of  him,  habit  d  in  "  a  cainill 
hyde,"  which  is  said  to  mean  a  hors '"s  hidt;, 

"  Top  and  tail  and  mane." 

Robin  is  successful  in  the  encounter.  Guy  is  slain  ; 
his  body  is  barbarously  mangled  "  with  an  Irish 
knife  ;"  and  Robin  clothes  himself  in  tlu;  "  capuU 
hyd(!,"  and  tnkes  possession  of  his  enemv's  horn. 
Thus  accoutred  lie  proceeds  towards  Barnsdale, 
where  in  the  mean  time  his  men  had  had  an  en- 
counter wilii  the  sheriff;  several  of  them  had  \wv.n 
killed,  and  liillle  J(dm  was  bound  fast  to  a  tree. 
Hobin  Hood,  in  ipnorancc!  of  what  had  taken  place, 
blew  a  loud  blast  on  Guy's  horn,  which  was  recog 
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nized  by  the  sheriff,  and,  when  he  saw  the  wearer 
of  "  the  capull  hyde"  stalk  down  the  glen,  he  con- 
cluded that  Guy  had  slain  Robin  Ht)od.  It  was 
not  until  Little  John  had  been  set  at  liberty,  that 
the  sheriff  discovered  his  mistake,  and  "  fled  full 
fast  awa}'." 

These  are  all  the  "rhymes  of  Robin  Hood" 
which  have  any  right  (so  far  as  respects  external 
evidence)  to  be  looked  upon  as  of  any  considerable 
antiquity  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  are  some  of 
the  very  rhymes  alluded  to  in  Piers  Ploughman. 
The  invention  of  printing  soon  put  the  story  on  a 
more  permanent  footing.  Wynkyn  de  Worde  sent 
forth  from  his  new  shop  in  Fleet  street,  perhaps  in 
the  year  1500,  "  A  Lytel!  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode 
and  his  meyne,  and  of  the  proude  Sheryfe  of  No- 
tyngham.'"*  This  is  a  ballad  romance  in  eight 
fyttes,  or  books,  and,  in  point  of  poetical  merit,  may 
fairly  rank  with  the  best  compositions  of  its  class. 
Robin  is  here  again  introduced  in  his  character  of 
a  religious  freebooter.  We  are  told  that  he  heard 
three  masses  every  day  before  dinner;  the  third, 
which  was  his  especial  delight,  being  in  honor  of 
our  "  dear  Lady."  Such,  indeed,  was  his  love  for 
the  Virgin,  that  he  never  harmed  any  company  in 
which  there  chanced  to  be  a  woman.  Equally  care- 
ful was  he  that  no  damage  should  be  done  to  any 
husbandman  "  that  tylleth  with  his  plough,"  nor  to 
any  good  yeoman,  nor  to  any  knight  or  squire  "  that 
wolde  be  a  good  felowe."  But,  in  spite  of  his 
attachment  to  religious  observances,  there  existed 
in  his  mind  a  wide  distinction  between  the  services 
of  the  church,  and  its  ministers.  His  vengeance 
was  guided  by  a  kind  of  puritanical  aversion  to  all 
clerical  dignitaries.  A  fat  abbot,  or  the  steward  of 
a  monastery,  was  nuts  to  him,  as  the  wood-land 
saying  is  ;  and  the  higher  the  dignitaries,  the  worse 
they  fared  with  him.  These  bishops  and  "  these 
archbishops" — such  is  Robin's  charge  to  his  follow- 
ers— 

"  Ye  shall  them  beat  and  bind." 

The  "  Lytell  Geste"  informs  us,  that  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  accustomed  roving  commission.  Little 
John  and  two  of  his  companions  waylay  a  knight 
who  is  passing  through  the  forest — a  melancholy, 
miserable  man,  a  very  representative  of  Him  of  the 
Sorrowful  Countenance.  He  willingly  agrees  to 
accompany  the  rovers  to  their  master.  Robin  en- 
tertains him  at  dinner  sumptuously  ;  swans,  pheas- 
ants, and  other  delicacies,  smoke  upon  the  outlaw's 
board.  The  feast  being:  concluded,  the  knisht  pre- 
pares to  depart.  "Pay  ere  you  wend!"  says 
Robin  ;  "  it  was  never  the  custom  for  a  yeoman  to 
pay  for  a  knight."  The  knight  confesses,  with  ; 
humiliati()n.  that  he  has  but  ten  shillings  in  his  cof- 
fers. "  Go  look,"  says  Robin  to  Little  John,  and 
then  addressing  the  knight,  "  if  you  have  no  more, 
I  will  not  have  a  penny.''  The  search  confirms  the 
knight's  veracity  :  and  leads  to  friendly  inquiries  on 
the  part  of  Robin  Hood  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
knight's  poverty.  "  For  a  hundred  winters,"  the 
unhappy  man  explains,  "  his  ancestors  had  been 
kniffhts,"  and,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
he  himself  had  possessed  an  income  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  as  his  neighbors  well  "  kende." 

*  A  copy  of  this  book,  believed  to  be  unique,  exists  in 
that  library  which  we  have  already  several  times  had 
occasion  to  mention,  and  which  is  preeminently  rich  in 
matters  relating  to  Robin  Hood — the  public  library  of 
the  University  of  Camtiridse.  It  has  been  reprinted 
twice  ;  bv  Ritson  in  his  Roinn  Hood  collection,  and  now 
again  by  ^Ir.  Gutch,  who  gives  also  a  modem  version  by 
fie  Rev.  John  Eagles. 


But  his  son  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  Lancashire 
knight,  and  also  a  squire,  in  a  joust ;  and  the  fa- 
ther's goods  had  been  "  sette  and  solde,"  and  his 
lands  pledged  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Mary's  for  four 
hundred  pounds,  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  son's 
mishap.  The  day  for  repayment  of  the  loan  was 
close  at  hand,  and  the  knight,  being  unprovided 
with  the  money,  already  sees  his  estate  pass  from 
him.  Robin  inquires,  who  would  be  tiie  knight's 
surety  if  he  were  to  advance  the  sum.  The  knight 
acknowledges  that  he  is  as  much  at  a  loss  for  friends 
as  money.  He  can  offer  no  surety  save  Our  Lady, 
who  had  never  failed  him  before.  Too  much  can- 
not be  done  for  a  friend  of  Our  Lady's  I  Robin 
protests,  that,  if  all  England  were  sought  through, 
a  better  surety  could  not  be  found  ;  and  the  knight 
is  immediately  provided  not  only  with  money,  but 
with  garments,  a  horse,  and  a  trusty  squire  in  the 
person  of  Little  John.  The  whole  band  enter  heart 
and  soul  into  their  master's  feelings.  They  weep 
over  the  knight's  misfortunes,  and  supply  his  wants 
with  more  than  their  master's  liberality.  Thus 
drops  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  fytte  the  first. 

The  second  fytte  transports  us  to  St.  Mary's  ab- 
bey ;  where  the  abbot  is  chuckling  over  the  absence 
of  the  knight,  and  the  anticipated  forfeiture  of  his 
lands.  The  prior  entreats  his  superior  to  show  a 
little  pity,  but  his  merciful  promptings  are  scornfully 
rejected  by  the  abbot,  and  by  a  fat-headed  monk,  no 
less  a  person  than  the  high  cellarer.  The  fatal  day 
arrives ;  and  a  court  is  held  for  the  condemnation 
of  the  land  with  proper  legal  formality.  In  the 
midst  of  the  proceedings  the  knight  knocks  at  the 
gate.  He  enters  clad  in  simple  weeds,  and  humbly 
entreats  the  monks  to  grant  him  a  longer  day.  The 
abbot  insists  upon  his  bond ;  ho  will  have  his  money 
or  the  land.  The  high  justice  interferes  as  medi- 
ator— 

"  What  wyll  ve  gyve  more  ]"  said  the  justice, 
"  And  the  knight  shall  make  a  release  ; 

And  elles  dare  I  safly  swere 

Ye  never  hold  your  lande  in  pees." 

"  An  hundred  pounde,"  sayd  the  abbot. 
The  justice  said,  ••  Give  him  two." 

"  Nay,  be  God  !''  sayd  the  knight, 
"  Yet  gete  ye  it  not  soo  : 

Though  ye  wolde  gyve  a  thousande  more. 

Yet  were  ye  never  the  nere  ; 
Shall  there  never  be  myn  eyre 

Abbot,  justyse,  ne  frere." 

He  sterte  h\Tn  to  a  horde  anone, 

Tyll  a  table  rounde. 
And  there  he  shoke,  out  of  a  bagge, 

Even  four  hundred  pounde. 

His  debt  thus  paid,  the  knight  takes  leave  of  the 
chagrined  abbot— "he  went  hym  forthe  full  mery 
svTigynge,  as  men  have  told  the  tale,"  and  living  to 
himself  at  home,  contrives  in  time  to  get  together 
the  sum  which  his  benefactor  had  advanced.  He 
equips  himself  also  with  a  splendid  present  of  bows 
and  arrows,  and  on  the  appointed  day,  rides  out, 
with  "  a  light  song"  and  a  merry  heart,  on  his  way 
to  Bamsdale. 

The  third  fytte  relates  the  adventures  of  Little 
John,  who,  straying  into  Nottingham,  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  sheriff  by  his  skill  in  archery,  and, 
with  the  knight's  consent,  enters  into  the  sheriff's 
service  for  one  year,  under  the  name  of  Reynold 
Greenleaf.  Altera  time,  "  it  befel  upon  a  Wednes- 
day," that,  in  the  absence  of  the  sheriff.  Little  John 
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raises  a  disturbance  in  the  house,  and,  after  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  quarrels  and  broken  heads,  the 
sheriff's  cook  and  Little  John  runaway,  and  betake 
ihemselves  to  the  green-wood,  carrying-  off  with 
them  their  master's  plate  and  ready  money,  "  three 
hundred  jiound  and  three."  They  have  scarcely 
joined  Robin  Hood,  when  Little  .lohii  bethinks  him 
of  a  "  wile."  The  sheriff'is  encountered  on  liis  re- 
turn home,  beguiled  into  the  forest,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  enemy's  party.  lie  is  served  at  supper 
off  his  own  plate,  stripped  to  his  breech  and  shirt, 
kept  all  night  in  most  uncomfortable  plight,  and  is 
dismissed  on  the  morrow  upon  taking  an  oath  never 
to  lie  in  wait  for  Robin  Hood  ''  by  water  ne  by 
londe,"  and,  if  any  of  the  troop  fall  into  his  custody, 
"  to  help  them  that  he  may." 

Li  the  fourth  fytte  the  fat-headed  high-cellarer 
of  St.  ^Mary's,  while  travelling  with  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  his  mail,  is  unlucky  enough  to  fall  into 
the  power  of  these  outlaws,  who  lose  no  time  in 
exercising,  at  his  expense,  the  ancient  equitable  ju- 
risdiction by  which  they  were  wont  to  give  relief 
against  the  hardships  of  the  law  and  the  abuses  of 
property.  The  cellarer  protests  that  he  has  but 
twenty  marks.  Little  John  searches  and  finds  eight 
liundred  pounds  on  him.  Robin  Hood  declares  that 
the  money  is  sent  by  Our  Lady  ;  who,  with  her  ac- 
customed goodiiess,  has  doubled  the  sum  which  he 
had  lent  the  knight.  The  monk  is  dismissed  in 
high  dadgeon,  refusing  a  stirrup-cup  at  his  de- 
parture, and  vowing  that  he  might  have  dined  "  bet- 
ter cheap"  at  Ijlyth  or  Doncaster.  The  fytte  con- 
cludes with  the  arrival  of  the  knight.  Robin  accepts 
his  presents  ;  but  tells  him  that  Our  Lady  had  al- 
ready paid  back  the  amount  of  the  loan  by  her  cel- 
larer, together  with  another  four  hundred  pounds, 
of  which  he  begs  the  knight's  acceptance  in  return. 

With  the  fifth  fytte  there  commences  a  new- 
story.  The  sheriff  of  ISottingham  proclaims  a 
shooting-match  ;  Robin  attends,  and  bears  off  the 
prize.  As  he  leaves  the  town,  the  cry  of"  Robin 
Hood  !"  is  raised  ;  "  great  horns  gan  they  to  blow  ;" 
the  townsmen  assemble,  a  sliarp  encounter  ensues, 
and  Little  John  is  wounded  in  the  knee,  so  that  he 
can  neither  go  nor  ride.  He  entreats  his  master  to 
smite  off  his  head  with  his  "  brown  sword,"  and 
make  his  escape.  The  proposal  is  indignantly  re- 
jected. Little  Much  takes  his  wounded  companion 
upon  his  !)ack,  lays  him  down  from  time  to  time, 
'•  to  .-^lioot  anolh(;r  while,"  and,  in  the  end,  they  all 
c.'ieiiiie  to  tlie  castle  of  their  friend  the  knight. 

'I'll.;  sixth  fvtte  opt.-ns  with  a  coinplaitit  i)y  the 
s'.i  r:ff  to  til"  kie.i,'-,  against  the  knight,  for  h;irl)oring 
o  111  :u-s.  11, s  majesty  (hjtertnines  to  visit  Notting- 
hnii.  and  himself  suppress  thi'si'  outrages.  Without 
\v;ui:n_c  lor  liii'  arrival  of  liis  .sovenduni,  the  siierilf 
waylays  tli.;  knight.  His  lady  appeals  to  Robin 
]Io')i,  wliii  iii-lanlly  s;i!)i.u()iis  his  nn'ii,  i)roce(!ds  to 
Notii;i;:lia;u,  shys  tli"  "  i,nind  sheriff,""  and  carries 
oil'  th>'  kiiijlit  iiiio  \\i,-  ji:-,';'ii-wood. 

The  sevciiili  lyUi'  pps. 'nts  us  with  the  arrival  of 
Edward,  "  our  com  -ly  kiiiic,'"  at,  .N'oliiiigham.  For 
half  a  yi'tir  all  his  nuli'avors  to  take  R<il)in,  or  the 
knight,  are  vani.  At  IrnLTili,  a  fon'stcr  oIIIts,  i.hat 
if  the  king  will  j)ul  0:1  tin'  cosIimik'  of  an  abbot,  in; 
will  lead  him  to  Robin's  ri'Irrat,"  ;i  mile  uiidiT  tin' 
lynde  ;"'  in  the  very  dcjiths,  that  is,  of  ;i  wood  of 
liini's.  The  offer  is  accepted.  Robin  icciMvcd  the 
pret:nded  al)bot  with  conrtesv,  and  of  forty  jiouikIs 
voluntarily  offered  by  tin"  king,  took  but  one  half, 
winch  he  dol(;d  out  among  his  iiirii,  and  "  bad  them 
merry  Ik;."  The  king  then  produces  a  suminons 
und(;r  the  royal  seal,  inviting  Robin  to  Nottingham, 
"  both  to  meat  and  meal."     Robin  bend.'i  upon  Ids 


knee  before  the  royal  missive,  and  entertains  the 
messenger  in  his  noblest  fashion  ;  feasts  him  off  his 
own  fat  venison — 

"  With  good  white  bread,  and  good  red  wme. 
And  therto  fine  ale  brown." 

After  dinner  he  entertains  him  with  the  accus- 
tomed forest  sport,  a  shooting-match  ;  the  condition 
being,  that  wdioever  misses  a  rose  garland  suspended 
between  two  poles,  should  forfidt  his  archer's  "  tac- 
kle," and  submit  to  receive  a  buffet  on  his  head. 
Robin  misses  by  "  three  fyngers  and  mare."  The 
king  is  to  enforce  the  penalty.  He  hesitates. 
"Smite  boldly,"  said  Robin,  "I  give  thee  large 
leave."  Thus  encouraged,  the  king  folds  up  his 
sleeve,  and  with  one  blow  of  a  stalwart  arm,  makes 
the  outlaw  reel  almost  to  the  earth.  Such  an  ex- 
hibition of  "pith  in  the  arm,"  opens  the  eyes  of 
Robin  and  his  friend  the  knight.  The  hi-cis  defer 
was  an  acknowledged  attribute  of  sovereignty. 
Down  kneel  the  outlaw  baud  before  the  recognized 
majesty  of  England  ;  and  peace  and  pardon  follow. 

The  eighth  fytte  hurriedly  concludes  the  history. 
Robin  and  his  men  follow  the  king  to  the  court. 
But  within  a  year  the  inextinguishable  love  of  the 
forest  had  lured  away  all  his  companions  save  two, 
and  Robin  himself  was  pining  after  his  "  tortyll 
tree."  On  a  certain  day  he  chanced  to  behold  an 
assembly  of  young  archers  practising.  This  brought 
his  home-sickness  to  a  height. 

"  Alas,  and  well-a-woo  ! 
Yf  T  dwell  longer  with  the  king 
Sorowe  wyll  me  sloo." 

He  hied  back  to  the  green-wood,  and  dwelt  there 
for  "  twenty  yere  and  two;"  but,  in  the  end,  was 
betrayed  by  his  kinswoman,  the  prioress  of  Kirkes- 
ley.  Going  to  the  priory  "to  be  leten  blode,"  the 
prioress  and  Sir  Roger  of  Doncaster,  "  that  was  her 
own  special,"  procured  his  death  "through  theyr 
false  plave." 

The  poem  concludes  with  the  charitable  aspira- 
tion— 

"  Crvst  have  mercy  on  his  soule, 
That  dyed  on  the  rode, 
For  he  was  a  good  outlawe 

And  dyde  pore  men  much  god." 

The  Lvtell  Geste  is  the  most  skilful   and  com- 
l)lete  of  all  the  Robin  Hood  poems.     R  has,  indeed, 
a  kind  of  epic  regularity  of  construction,  wdiich  has 
no  paralltd  in  any  of  the  nearly  fif'iy  subseiimmt  bal- 
lads   whicdi    Ritson    and    the    present  editor    have 
brought  together.      These  are  all  founded  upon  the 
I  incidents  of  the  Lylell  (Jeste,  or  upon  those  of  the 
]  earlier  "  rhymes,"  or    u]ion    incidents  common   in 
1  ballad  lit(?rature  ;  and  the  majority  are  rude  com- 
I  j)osilions,  of  little  merit  or  value!,  exce])l  as  proofs 
I  of  tin;  wav  in  which  a  story,  once  admitted  into  the 
popular  mind,  will  gradually  enlarire  and  sjiread  ou 
every  side.      In  the  instance  of  Robin    llnod,  lliero 
were  two  peculiar  sources  whence  the  facts,  which 
were  ultimately  engriifted  upon  the  original   story, 
were  derived.     The  first ,  was  the  adoiition  ofJJobin 
!  Hood  as  an  actor  in  the  popular  festival  in  honor  of 
I  .May  iTay.      In   this  old  observance,  wlii(di    \vas   a 
relic  of' the  ancient  festival  of  l'"lora,  a  lady  or  (|ueen 
i  of  the  May  was  a  necessary  idiaracter,  as  the    rep- 
resentative of  tlii' ( ioddess  of  l*"lowcrs.      From   an 
I  earlv  |)eriod   the   lady  of  the   May   was   termed    in 
I  Eni,dand,  and  j)erliaps  also  in  France,*  Maid  Marion. 
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At  a  more  recent  date,  when  the  original  meaning 
of  the  festival  was  altoeether  disregarded,  a  lord  or 
king  of  the  Maj  either  superseded  the  queen,  or 
was  added  to  the  custoaiary  ac-tors ;  and,  finally, 
the  lord  or  king  came,  in  many  places,  to  be  termed 
Robin  Hood,  and  was  brousiht  upon  tl;e  scene  in 
archer's  habihments.  and  with  some  of  Rubin  Hood's 
usual  attendants.  In  this  way  the  names  and  stories 
of  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Clarion  came  to  be 
blended  ;  and  Robin  acquired  an  additional  hold  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  peopl.*.  Tiie  second  source  to 
wiiich  we  have  alluded,  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  first.  May  Day  games  fell  out  of  fashion  : 
archery  was  remembered  only  in  the  famous  feats  of 
English  bowmen;  old  faiths  and  superstitions  began 
to  wax  dim  ;  Maid  Marion,  who  used  to  be  person- 
ated by  a  boisterous  "  lubberly  boy,'"  was  turned  over 
to  some  woman  less  attractive  still,  and  became  an 
object  of  contempt  even  with  Falstaff:  Robin  Hood's 
quiver  hung  useless  at  his  back  :  Friar  Tuck  could 
no  longer  raise  a  laugh  by  pattering  an  Ave,  or  re- 
peaimg  scraps  of  the  old  Latin  service  ;  the  joke 
and  the  merriment  were  now  dependent,  not  upon 
a  Little  John  of  six  feet  two  or  three,  but  upon 
some  low-life  Jack-pudding,  or  upon  the  coarse  vul- 
garities of  some  make-believe  Moor  or  Ethiopian — 
for  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  with  the  story  of 
Robin  Hood,  when,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  Anthony  Munday  and  Henry  Chettle 
contrived  to  unite  it  with  a  semi-historical  narrative 
of  an  interesting  character,  and  to  bring  it  upon  the 
ordinary  siage  in  the  drama  of  '•  The  Downfall  of 
the  Earl  of  Huntinirdon.'"  Robin  Hood  being  the 
outlawed  earl,  and  Maid  Marion  '"  the  chaste  Ma- 
tilda, the  Lord  Fitzwaiters  daughter."  Tiie  plav 
was  extremely  popular,  and  not  undeservedly  so. 
The  plot  is  well  developed  :  the  (<ramatis  persona: 
comprise  many  names  of  traditional  interest ;  the 
familiar  incidents  of  the  ballads  are  skilfully  adapted 
to  a  quasi-historical  end  :  and,  finallv.  that  ponion 
of  the  play  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  green- 
wood, possesses  a  sylvan  freshness  and  sunny  light, 
which  no  man  that  has  a  living  soul  in  him,  or  the 
le^st  feeling  for  country  life,  can  possibly  withstand. 
Munday  and  Chettle's  play  gave  new  hte  to  the 
decaying  legend.  But  h  was  not  a  true  life.  To 
convert  the  old  popular  favorites  into  lords  and 
ladies  in  d'.sgi;;se.  was  to  communicate  a  galvanic 
semblance  ti>  them  rather  than  a  real  existence. 
They,  however,  became  fLishionable  :  and  the  sup- 
poshitious  nobility  of  Robin  and  Marion  passed 
from  the  play  into  new  b;.l!ads.  and  was  accepted 
a5  an  integral  p'ortio:i  of  the  original  history. 
"  But  time  is  like  a  fashioPiable  host. 
That  sligiuiy  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  h.and." 

New  favorites  arose.  "  Tb.e  old  Robin  Hood  of 
England."  as  .'^hakspeare  terms  him,  now  no  longer 
a  popular  he-ni,  was  si'on  overlooked  in  the  artificial 
world  of  polite  letters.  He  gradually  faded  away 
into  a  memory  and  a  tradition,  a  thing  for  antiqua- 
ries and  refuse-mongers  ;  and  they  strove  to  make 
something  of  him  al'ier  tiietr  own  fashion.  One 
gentleman  invented  a  pedigree  of  the  poetic  earl, 
which  is  an  outrage  upon  all  history :  and  another 
an  inscription  upon  his  tombstone,  which  is  a  bur- 
lesque upon  all  language.  Finally.  Ritson.  with 
most  astonishing  carefulness,  g.atliered  up  all  the 
crumbs  of  information  respecting  liim,  the  allusions, 
the  scattered  disjointed  references  which  lie  strewn 
over  the  surface  of  our  literature,*  and  brought 

*  Ruson's    diligence   in    this   respect    was   sinsular.  i 
Some  few  allusive  passages  have  been  turned  up"since ; 


them  all  together  into  two  octavo  volumes.  Mr 
Gutch  has  republished  almost  the  whole  of  Ritson, 
with  additions  ;  but  without  Rits<jn"s  care.  He 
holds  Ritson,  we  can  see,  in  some  contempt.  Yet 
it  would  not  please  him  if  any  one  were  to  institute 
a  strict  comparison  between  the  antiquarian  acquire- 
ments of  Ruson  and  those  of  Riison's  successor. 

And  now,  throwing  aside  the  poetical  earldom, 
and  the  popular  liaison  with  Maid  Marion,  a:.d  the 
ballads  clearly  subsequent  to  the  Lytell  Gcste,  we 
arrive  at  the  question — Who  and  what,  after  all, 
was  Robin  Hood  !  Where  and  wlien  did  he  really 
live  ?  This  is  a  question  which  it  will  take  a  bolder 
man  than  we  can  make  up  amongst  us.  to  answer 
distinctly.  What  do  contemporary  English  chron- 
iclers say  respecting  liim  ?  Not  a  word.  What 
evidence  does  any  contemporary  author  afford  con- 
cerning him?  None  at  all.  What  proof  is  there, 
in  short,  that  he  ever  existed,  or  did  any  one  of  the 
feats  attributed  to  him!  The  testimony  only  of 
ballads  and  popular  tradition.  Nothing  else.  For. 
although  he  is  mentioned  in  two  S>:ottish  chronicles, 
written  several  hundred  years  after  the  most  recent 
of  the  periods  at  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
lived,  it  is  plain  that  the  authors  of  the  chronicles 
in  question  knew  nothing  of  him  beyond  the  bal- 
lads ;  and  merely  assigned  a  speculative  date  to 
the  life  and  adventures  of  the  person  whom  the 
ballads  celebrated.  The  first  of  these  chronicles  is 
the  Scotichronicon,  parth'  written  by  Fordun,  a 
canon  of  Aberdeen,  between  the  years  1377  and 
13S4,  and  partly  by  Bov.  er.  Abbot  of  St.  Columba, 
about  the  year  1450.  Bower's  labors,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  S'.-oticfironicon.  are  said  to  have  been 
of  three  kinds.  Fordun  completed  five  books; 
these  Bower  interpolated  with  new  matter.  For- 
dun also  left  various  collections  for  a  continuation 
of  his  work,  from  1153  to  I3S5  :  these  Bower  ar- 
ranged, eking  them  out  with  materials  collected  bv 
himself,  and  he  digested  the  whole  into  books', 
extending  from  Book  V.  to  Book  XHI.  cap.  33  ; 
while  the  latter  part  of  Book  XHI..  and  the  con- 
tinuation down  to  the  end  of  Book  XA'I..  are 
attributed  to  him  entirely.  Although  there  was 
this  distinction  between  the  books  before  and  after 
Book  XIII.,  Bower  himself  claimed  the  whole 
chronicle  subsequent  to  Book  V.  as  equally  his  own. 
In  some  concluding  valedictory  Imes,  he  says — 

"  Quinqu£  li'ros  Fordun.  undenos  ciictor  arcl-at.''' 

Now  it  is  in  Book  X.  that  the  passages  relating  to 
Robin  Hood  occur :  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
they  occur  only  ••  in  one  of  the  late  manuscripts"  f 
of  the  Srotichroniron.  They  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  manuscripts  that  we  have  had  opportunities  of 
consulting;  in  the  Edinburgh  M.S..  from  which 
Gwidall  printed;  in  the  famous  Black  Book  of 
Paisley,  which  is  now  in  the  king's  hbrary  in  the 
British  Museum:  in  the  Harleian  manuscript  712, 
which  is  a  copy  made  in  14S3  for  an  archbishop  of 
Sj.  Andre\vs;  and  in  the  Harleian  manuscript 
4764,  which  is  also  a  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth 
century.     In  all   these   manuscripts   the  passages 

his  lime,  hut  the  number  is  \er\-  small.  We  can  add  but 
one  which  -we  believe  has  notheen  noticed.  It  occurs, 
of  all  places  in  the  world,  in  o  petition  to  pariiamenl, 
presented  in  the  year  143?,  aeainst  one  Piers  Venables 
of  Aston  in  Derbyshire,  who  '•  having  no  Hflode.  ne  suffi- 
ceante  of  eoodes.  sr.dered  and  assembled  unto  him  m.any 
misdoers.  beynge  of  his  cloihynge.  and.  in  manere  of  in- 
surrection, wenie  into  the  wodes  in  that  countrie.  like  as 
it  hadde  be  Rolvn  Hode  and  his  mevne.'"— (Rot.  Park 
V.  16.) 

t  Wright's  Essays,  ii.  S4. 
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exist  as  printed  by  Ilearnc  or  Goodall ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  there  cannot  be  any  certainty  that  they 
were  written  by  Fordun.  Tlieir  disjointed  charac- 
ter, as  compared  with  the  passajjes  which  precede 
and  follow  theni,  gives  them  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  inlerpolated,  but,  whether  inter- 
polated or  not,  the  ficts  that  are  staled  in  them  are 
evidently  derived  from  the  ballads,  which  are  dis- 
tinctly referred  to,  and  are  said  to  be  more  attrac- 
tive "to  the  silly  peo]de"'  tliaa  any  others  of  their 
kind. 

The  other  Scottish  writer  wlio  mentions  Robin 
Hood  is  Major  or  Mair  { J. i{ui. >!■•-<,  as  Buchanan  des- 
ignates him,  xnJo  ci>i^iw//iine  Major:)  in  his  Ilis/o- 
ria  Majoris  Brilaniwr,  which  was  first  published  in 
1512,  and  appears  to  have  been  written  a  very  little 
while  liefore.  Under  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  that 
is,  between  1189  and  1199,  he  observes — "About 
this  time,  an  I  conjec/urr,  the  famous  thieves, 
Rober*,  Hude  of  England  and  Little  John,  lurked  in 
woods,"  &c.  ;  and  then  lie  relates  various  particu- 
lars, evidently  taken  from  the  ballads,  which,  he 
sa3's,  were  sung  througliout  England  and  Scotland. 

It  is  quite  unnecess;iry  to  offer  any  comment  upon 
the  contradictory  statements  of  two  writers,  neither 
of  whom  had  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth. 
It  is  clear  that  they  wrote  from  the  ballads  and  from 
common  tradition  ;  and  that  what  they  say  adds 
nothing  whatever  to  the  information  derived  from 
those  sources.  They  relied  upon  those  sources 
alone,  and  so  must  we.  And  wiiat  can  we  learn 
from  them'  WIrjt  is  the  testimony  of  tradition? 
It  coalbunds,  as  we  Ir.iv-  seen,  the  monuments  of 
different  periods  and  diiierc^nt  races — monuments 
between  the  erection  of  which  many  ages  and  many 
revolutions  must  iiave  interveiu:d  ;  it  huddles  to- 
getiier  things  natural  and  things  artificial;  renuuiis 
British,  Roman,  Saxoii — r.dies  iii  all  parts  of  tlie 
kingdom;  and  asisigns  tlicin  all  t(j  Robin  Hood. 
Sonietir.i"s,  ;is  Mr.  Wrialit  bus  well  remarked,  he 
is  idenii!l"d  wi;!i  tin.'  dwarfs,  and  so'uetimes  witii 
the  giants,  of  the  po[)\dar  crei'd. — (Wright's  Es- 
say:i,  ii.  "JO.),  •JIO.)  Wherever  an  old  memory  or 
an  old  tradition  was  lor^t,  Roijin  Hood  was  appointed 
to  fdl  the  vacant  plac(? :  a  clear  proof  tiiat  the 
pojjular  mind  was  full  of  the  exploits  attributed  to 
him,  but  none  whatever  liiat  he  jKudbrmed  them. 
And  what  (d'  the  ballads!  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
di'[;n;ci-ii"  ill  ■.--.;  inti;rt'sting  an<l  valnaijli;  remains. 
Our  ancii:ut  liiillads  constitute  a  kind  of  literary 
beavi'u,  into  wliicii  w'  niiist  peer  with  anxious 
i:.y<-s  when  \v  ar;'  loidving  for  tin;  morning  star 
wliiidi  u.ii.Ti'd  in  our  poetry  and  romance.  Rut 
ballads  ;i'-  ■  Inuml.'d  upon  fiction  as  W(dl  as  upon 
fads.  Willi  ;il|  rcs|(!'ci  for  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  we 
slnndd  as  .-^^](ln  ilnidi  of  luulding  upon  liie  historical 
anthorily  <if  VVc  Lai/t  of  Amicnl  lioiiii \  orof  Scott's 
Laili)  of  I'l  l.'i'.c,  as  upon  that  even  of  the  WeKsii 
triads:  and  h^.Ton'  we  can  admit  the  ballads  of  the 
fourtu'iiiili  ciiiiury  in  historical  attcslalion  or  expla- 
nation of  till'  aciuivciiiiiiis  of  a  hero  whose  name  is 
tradition:illy  plac( d  uso  dr  three  centuries  earlier, 
and  is  as.^.ici.ded  wiili  mununirnt.s  many  ages  ante- 
rior evi'M  to  iIp'  p'-r:nil  as;.!^iie(l  lo  his  existence, 
surelv  we  (iil';!ii  In  IijM'  lie'  le.,1  iukjh  v  ol'sonie  one 
who  aver.-,  in  plmi  jjrese,  that  al  (iiie  time  or 
anoiher  lie  r  ■  dly  was  a  In  iiiu  and  uut  an  ideal  jicr- 
son.  S;)  liiiij.r  as  all  eiiiiiei:i[i(irar v  lustorv  continues 
til  li'  a. I  aii-.uiule  lil  ink  resjieciiiiir  inui,  we  may 
acc'pi  ill-  !i  ■!!  ids  and  the  iradilioiis  as  evidenci'  of 
tin  •.-.idelv  di!ru.s(.'il  popularity  of  th  f.loni:  but  f(ir 
anythnit:  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  tiny  raiher 
show  that  II  ought  to  he  placed  among  our  national 
fictions  than  among  oiir  national  facts. 


We  are  aware  that  two  French  writers  have 
recently  endeavored  to  fix  the  wandering  Robin 
within  certain  definite  limits  both  of  time  and  space. 
Thierry  in  his  "  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest," 
and  the  author  of  a  'L'h'tsc  de  Litltrature  sur  les 
Vic issi tildes  (t  les  Transfonncilions  du  ci/ric  fwpvlaire 
de  Robin  Hood,  (Paris,  1832.)  would  throw  him 
back  to  the  reign  of  the  first  Norman  kings.  They 
discover  under  his  disguise  one  of  tlie  Saxon  ])atri- 
ots  who  so  long  resisted  the  Norman  rule.*  These 
writers  differ  a  little  with  each  other,  but  their 
theory  is  in  principle  the  same  ;  and  it  is  no  more 
than  a  theory,  a  picturesque  imagination,  very 
taking  and  romantic,  but  totally  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads,  which  is  one 
of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  not  of  opposition  to  his 
sway.  Besides,  the  silence  of  contemporary  histo- 
rians is,  what  lawyers  call  in  their  grotesque  lan- 
guage, a  negative  pregnant.  These  historians 
name  t,he  most  distinguished  Saxon  outlaws ;  but 
they  are  all  ominously  silent  regarding  Robin  Hood. 
It  is  easy  to  dovetail  the  existence  and  adventures 
of  tlie  hero  of  the  green-wood  upon  any  passage 
which  indicates  the  existence  of  a  band  of  outlaws. 

*  AiicieiU  liallads  and  modern  theories  would,  by  this 
time,  have  brouu^ht  into  question  (had  it  been  possi- 
ble) another  celebrated  outlaw  of  iuiotlier  kind.  We 
mean  Thomas  a  liecket.  1-nl  however  questionable  may 
be  the  condition  in  which  his  historical  character  has 
come  down  to  us,  his  historical  existence  is  beyond  dis- 
pute. And  there  was  sufficient  in  it  evidently,  of  what 
was  extraordinary,  to  provoke  fiction  to  give  a  little  more 
color  lo  the  story,  and  add  an  inch  or  so  to  the  stature  of 
its  hero.  Not  only  did  fialind  writers,  anticipating  I\Ir. 
Disraeli,  provide  liccket  with  a  Syrian  mother,  whom 
Thierry  and  Sliaron  Turner  have  accepted  as  a  truth  ;  but 
the  ground  and  popularity  of  his  opposition  to  liis  sov- 
ereign are  accounted  for  in  the  romantic  school  o(  Angle- 
trrrc  Puc/iijin;.  by  represeiiling  it  as  a  personification  of 
Saxm  and  Norman  jealousies,  as  well  as  of  the  more 
lasting  rivalry  between  church  and  state.  VVe  do  not 
venture  ourselves  to  determine  wdiellier  Hecket  was  or 
was  not  a  Saxon.  We  wail  till  criticism  lias  tl\e  means 
either  of  reconcilement  or  of  prererence,  on  a  comparison 
ol  the  apparently  opposite  stateiiieuts  of  Bccket  himseif, 
and  of  Ids  alniosl  other  sell'.  Filzstephen. 

I5ecke!'s  words  are  few  and  general,  and  were  uttered 
in  scornful  answer  to  his  encmit-s.  The  Cirrus  Atisrlioi 
had  re|)rnached  him  with  ingratitude  to  the  king,  who 
bad  promoted  him  in.  irioriom  ab  f.rili ;  but  notliing  is 
said  on  either  side  aboul  race,  or  of  the  wonderful  circum- 
stance of  a  Saxon  iiriinate.  I'ecket  replies:  "  Nou  sum 
revcra,  aliin's  rdituf  rnrihiix.  Malo  taiiieu  is  esse,  in  quo 
facial  silii  fjeniis  aiiimi  nobilitas,  quain  in  (^uo  nobililas 
generis  dcLreucrct.  l'''orle  iiatiis  sum  de  [laupere  tugurio  !" 
In  Ids  remonslranre  with  l-'oliol,  I'ishop  of  London,  the 
ablest  and  luosl  prnmiuenl  of  Ids  ojqionents,  he  enters 
more  into  particulars.  "  Uiiod  si  ad  generis  niei  radicem, 
el  proixcnitorcs  uicos,  inteiideris,  cives  quidem  fiieriint 
I>oiid(inieijsis,  in  medio  coiiciviuin  suorum  habitantes, 
sine  (pierela  iiec  omniiio  intimi.''  Su|)posiiig  this  to  lie 
literally  true,  bow  far  back  must  the  words  {railix  and 
prnirriiilorrn)  necessarily  carry  us  .'  And  were  all  cit- 
izens of  London,  necessiirilv  of  Saxon  origin? 

Oil  the  other  hand,  Fitzsleplieii's  slatemeni  is  ))reciso, 
<iesigiialiiig  tlie  very  birthplace,  in  Normaudy,  of  I'.cckel's 
Ifalher.  The  eirculiislance,  loo,  is  uientioned  by  him 
'  iiicidentallv,  with  no  fiutlicr  ol.|e(!  tlian  ibal  of  aecount- 
'  ill',',  by  reasnii  of  the  aiieicnl  nei'.rbb"il:<io<i  .if  the  families, 
I  foMhe  early  favor  shown  In  l',e(  l<el  bv  .Arcli'iislioi)  Theo- 
i  bald.  '•  i'ra'lalMs  (idl.erliis  (|ialcr  Thoiuu'  lieckel)  cum 
domino  arch. pru'slib' di  pid|iin(|Uit,Ur  cl  ucinre  locpieba- 
lnr;  III  ilh',  orlii  Nonuaiinus,  it  cin  a  Ta-rcii  villain,  de 
'  eiiiicsiri  ordiiie,  nam  viciiiiis." 

I  The  iiicoiinl  of  Kitz-ti'plii'ii  is,  \i>  a  eerlain  extent,  con- 
!  (irnieil  hv  the  circumstance  that  <i  t'^nnihi  nj'  llir  iiiiiiir  nf 
I  lirckit  ap|H'ars  on  the  earliest  ot  our  Aormaii  Keconls. 
'  Thus  A.  1).  llsu,  a  hoard  of  coins,  which  were  sold  for 
,  i'l'.i,  miiuey  of  Anglers,  was  buind  in  the  I'arlh  in  the 
bdiisc  [I:,  lirra  in  (l,i)iii>)  of 'Maiiji'r  de  liecket,  under  the 
;  While  Clill.  (Kill.  SiBic.  .\iiriiian.  i.  cxvii.  and  /'.•;) 
and  111  the  lib  .b>hn,  a  L,'rant  was  made  of  the  lands  which 
I  fiirinerlv  |.eloiii;ed  to  William  IkcLel  al  Welleboe.''— 
1  (Hot.  Norman,  i.  &7) 
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This  is  what  the  Scotichronicon  has  done  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  Mair  in  that  of  Richard 
I.,  and  Thierry  and  Barry  at  other  periods:  but 
until  some  real  authority  can  be  produced  for  Robin 
Hood's  existence,  at  some  one  period  or  other,  he 
must  remain  historically  a  dream  :  or,  if  scholars 
please,  a  myth — "  the  hunter  and  the  deer  a  shade  :" 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  may  be  just  as  useful  and 
renowned.  The  old  gi:int-k:!ler  of  Greece,  com- 
monly called  Hercules,  will  astonish  schoolboys  by 
his  labors  to  tlie  end  of  time  ;  and  Robin  Hood  will 
have  home  and  shelter  in  th?  very  heart  of  English 
song  and  fancy,  as  long  as  there  is  pleasure  in 
freshness,  freedom,  and  adventure,  in  birds  and 
ballads,  in  green  woods,  and  the  air  that  blows 
ovR"-  the  early  moniinfj  of  a  nation's  beinjj. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

With  very  great  satisfaction  we  announce  to  our 
subscribers  and  the  public,  that  we  have  succeeded 
in  making  an  engagement  with  an  American  gen- 
tleman living  in  Paris — holding  a  high  office  under 
the  United  States ;  enjoying  the  best  political  and 
literary  society  of  the  continent ;  of  long  experience 
and  high  reputariion  as  a  writer  upon  books  and 
public  affairs — to  prepare  for  each  number  of  the 
Living  Age  a  full  account  of  the  Politics  of  Europe, 
and  the  Literature  and  Science  of  France.  We 
expect  to  begin  the  series  in  November. 

The  heavy  ground-swell  which  seems  to  announce 
vast  changes  in  Europe,  makes  such  an  arrange- 
ment a  matter  of  especial  importance  at  this  time  ; 
and  we  have  unbounded  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of 
carrying  out,  in  so  admirable  a  manner,  an  important 
part  of  our  plan.  We  do  not  yet  feel  at  liberty  to 
give  the  name  of  our  correspondent.  When  we  do 
so,  the  well-informed  reader  will  agree  with  us  in 
the  opinion  that  no  other  man  has  shown  himself 
able  to  do  the  work  so  well. 

mj'  Papers  which  exchange  with  us,  will  oblige 
us  by  copying  the  above. 


Dr.  Sprague  os  Dr.  Chalmers. — The  Edin- 
burs^h  Witness  savs  : 

'•  Amon?  the  numerous  funeral  sermons  of  which 
the  death  of  Chalmers  has  proved  the  occasion,  we 
know  not  a  finer,  abler,  or  better-toned,  than  one 
of  the  transatlantic  discourses,  which  has,  we  are 
happy  to  find,  been  just  reprinted  in  this  country  by 
our  friend  Mr.  Johnstone.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Spratjue,  Albany,  United  States,  so  well  known  in 
this  country  by  his  work  on  revivals.  Dr.  Sprague's 
estimate  of  the  intellectual  character  of  Chalmers 
seems  eminently  just,  and,  formed  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  three  thousand  miles  from  the  more 
immediate  scene  of  Chalmers'  personal  labors — for 
distance  in  space  has  greatly  the  effect  in  such  mat- 
ters of  distance  in  time — it  may  be  regarded  as  fore- 
shadowing the  judgment  of  pos>erity." 


From  ths  Oregon  Spectator 
TO    THE    EMIGRATION    OF    1545. 
BY  MAJ.   SULLIVAN. 

TcsE — "Tne  girl  I  left  behind  me." 

As  slow  our  wagons  rolled  the  track. 

Their  teams  the  rough  earth  cleavinsf, 
And  drivers  all  still  looking  back 

To  that  dear  land  they  "re  leaving — 
So  loth  to  part  from  all  we  love, 

From  all  the  links  that  bind  us. 
To  turn  our  hearts,  where'er  we  rove, 

To  those  we  "ve  left  behmd  us  I 

When  round  the  bowl  of  vanished  years, 

We  talk  of  joyous  seeming. 
And  smiles  that  misrht  as  well  be  tears,  • 

So  faint  and  sad  their  beaming, 
While  mem'ry  brings  us  back  again 

Each  early  tie  that  twined  us, 
Oh.  sweet  the  cup  that  circles  then 

To  those  we  've  left  behind  us  ! 

And  when,  in  other  climes,  we  meet 

Some  isle  or  vale  enchanting. 
Where  all  looks  wild,  flowery  and  sweet, 

And  naught  but  love  is  wanting. 
We  think  how  great  had  been  our  bliss, 

If  Heaven  had  but  assigned  us 
To  live  and  die  'mid  scenes  like  this. 

With  some  we  've  left  behind  us  ! 

Yet  we  have  made  a  home  once  more. 

In  the  Willamette  valley. 
And  all  the  boys,  both  rich  and  poor. 

May  go  and  court  Miss  Sally  ; 
As  to  myself,  I  count  me  blest. 

If  you  will  all  excuse  me  ; 
To  ease  the  pain  that 's  in  my  breast, 

I  '11  go  and  court  Miss  Susv. 


We  make  our  first  importation  of  poetry  from 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  expresses  itself  so  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  it  does  in  a  more  eastern  country. 
Major  Sullivan  may  perhaps  become  the  "  Moore" 
of  that  distant  region. 


From  the  Albany  Citizen  we  copy  a  notice  of 
Capt.  Hale,  and  his  very  excellent  letter : 

Capt.  Nathan  Hale. — The  name  of  this  brave 
bat  unfortunate  officer,  who  was  hung  by  the  Brit- 
ish as  a  spy  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolution,  has 
loomed  up  in  latter  years  into  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  our  American  history.  At  the  time 
when  he  resolved  on  entering  the  army,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  a  school  in  New  London,  and  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  giving  below  the  identical  let- 
ter, which  accidentally  came  to  light  not  long  since, 
in  which  he  first  intimated  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
school  his  intention  to  relinquish  his  place  as 
teacher,  and  join  the  army.  We  have  seen  the 
original  MS.,  which  is  in  an  uncommonly  fair  and 
beautiful  hand.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  one  of  our 
citizens,  and  is  a  valued  relic. 
•'To  the  Proprietors  of  Union  School. 

"  Gentlemen  : — Having  received  information  that 
a  place  is  allotted  me  in  the  army,  and  being  in- 
clined, as  I  hope,  for  good  reasons,  to  accept  it,  I 
am  constrained  to  ask  as  a  favor  that  which  scarce 
anything  else  would  have  induced  me  to,  which  is, 
to  be  excused  from  keeping  your  school  any  longer. 
For  the  purpose  of  conversing  upon  this,  and  of 
procuring  another  master,  some  of  your  number 
think  it  best  there  should  be  a  general  meeting  of 
the  proprietors.  The  time  talked  of  for  holding  it 
is  6  o'clock  this  afternoon,  at  the  school-house. 
The  year  for  which  I  engaged  will  expire  within  a 
fortnight,  so  that  my  quittmg  a  few  days  sooner,  I 
hope,  will  subject  you  to  no  great  inconvenience. 
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"  Scliool-kceping  is  a  business  of  which  I  was 
always  fond  ;  but  since  my  residence  in  this  town, 
everylhuig  has  conspired  to  render  it  more  agreea- 
Lie.  1  have  thought  much  of  never  quilling  it  but 
wiih  lil'e,  but  at  present  iliere  seems  an  opportunity 
tor  more  extensive  public  service, 

'•  The  kaidness  expressed  to  me  by  the  people  of 
the  place,  but  especially  the  proprietors  of  the 
school,  will  always  be  very  gratefully  remembered 

"  Genllemen,  with  respect, 

"  Yt)ur  humble  servant, 

'•  Nathan  Hale. 
'^Friday,  July  Ith,  1775. 
To  John  Winllircjp,  Esq.,  Rich'd  Law,  Esq.,  &;c., 
&c.,  &c." 


We  should  like  to  travel  cum  prh'ikgio,  the  fol- 
lowing story  notwitiistanding.  It  is  told  by  the 
editor  of  the  Dayton  Transcript,  as  part  of  his  own 
experience. 

We  have  travelled  some  1500  miles  within  the 
last  few  days,  by  land  and  by  water.  The  tavern- 
keepers,  steam  captains,  Sec,  &c.,  have  uniforndy 
chalked  our  hat  and  indignantly  refused  to  permit 
us  to  pay  our  way.  In  short,  upon  the  raging  ca- 
nawl,  upon  the  expansive  lake,  in  the  packets,  ho- 
tels and  flonting  palaces  of  Lake  Erie,  we  have  had 
a  great  "  free  blow,"  and  have  uniforndy  been  re- 
garded among  the  '^dcad  hrads.'''  This  you  will 
regard  as  a  very  pleasant,  and  certainly  very  agree- 
able and  advantageous  way  of  travelling.  But  there 
was  one  "free  blow"'  we  received,  which  came 
near  knocking  us  into  the  middle  of  next  week. 
The  incident  is  so  comical  that  we  will  relate  it  if 
the  ioke  is  at  our  expense. 

While  on  hoard  one  of  the  splendid  steamers 
which  ply  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  the  fuz  on 
our  ciim  grew  ralher  longer  than  was  agreeable, 
and  we  repaired  to  the  barber-shop  on  board  to  have 
it  taken  off.  The  fellow  did  it  up  in  first-rate  style. 
After  lie  had  combed  and  oiled  our  head,  brushed 
our  clothes,  and  slicked  ns  up  fine,  we  felt  gratified 
— [)ulled  out  a  dime  and  proffered  it  to  him  as  a 
reward  for  his  services.  He  drew  himself  up  witii 
considerable  pomposity — 

"I  understands,"  said  he,  "  dat  you  is  an  edi- 
tor^" 

"  Well !  what  of  it?"  said  we. 

"  We  never  charge  editors  nofin,"  said  he. 

"  Hut,  my  woolly  friend,"  said  we,  "  there  are  a 
I'ikhI  many  editors  travelling  now-a-days,  and  such 
liberality  on  your  (lart  will  prove  a  ruinous  business." 

"  Ob,  nebber  mind,"  said  he,  "  we  makes  it  all 
uj)  ofrd(!  irfiiimrn.'''' 

We  iiicontin(;ntly  sloped. 


Wf:  are  indebted  to  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for 
the  folhiwiiig  illiistralion  and  suggestion.  A  few 
years  of  extended  eDuunercial  intercourse'  may  bring 
alxiut  greater  wondrrs  than  are  asked  for  ; 

Tkavim.i.im;  Vai.ik  or  'I'wkstv  Krants. — 'I'lie 
following  parat^rapli  is  translated  from  the  "  Conr- 
rier  des  Ktats  I'mH."  It  strikingly  illustrates  the 
evils  of  a  want  of  unity  in  liie  curreticies  of  the 
cnmmerf  iai  world.  W<^  auree  with  \\\i\  editor  of  tlu; 
New  Orleans  Mnllelin,  that  there  woidd  hi;  8oin<; 
.eense  and  great  advantage,  if,  instead  of  bolditig  a 
luiriipean  congress  to  settle  or  preserve  "  the,  bal- 
ance f)f  power,"  or  sorue  other  political  Immling, 
tbev  would  convene  one  for  eslahlisliing  a  uniform 


system  of  weights,  measures,  and  money,  through- 
out the  world.  To  such  a  congress,  the  United 
States  would  make  no  objection  to  send  representa- 
tives, or  to  enter  into  a  system  "  of  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance"  with  the  old  monarchies  of  Eu- 
rope, on  the  subject : 

"  If  a  man  gains  by  travelling,  it  is  not  so  with  a 
piece  of  gold.  Mr.  Alfred  do  Vigny,  who  is  gifted 
with  a  good  financial  organization,  the  other  day 
determined  to  arrive  at  an  exact  account  of  the  loss 
produced  by  a  constant  necessity  for  exchange.  He 
set  forth  on  that  trip  beyond  the  Rhine,  which  all 
politicians  and  thinkers,  now-a-days,- are  wont  to 
make.  In  leaving  France,  he  went  first  to  Frank- 
fort. There  he  aj)plied  to  a  rich  merchant,  to  whom 
he  had  been  recommended,  with  the  request  that  he 
would  change  fiir  him  a  twenty  franc  piece  (  $  2.SA) 
into  the  appropriate  coin  of  the  country.  The  poet 
took  this  coin  and  placed  it  in  a  purse  by  itself. 
When  he  arrived  at  INIunich,  he  changed  the  Frank- 
fi)rt  money  into  an  equal  sum  in  the  Bavarian  cur- 
rency. At  Berlin,  again,  he  changed  the  silver 
he  had  obtained  at  Munich  into  so  much  Prussian. 
At  A^ienna,  he  went  through  the  same  process ; 
then,  again,  at  Milan  ;  once  more,  at  Naples  ;  and 
finally,  arriving  at  Rome,  he  did  the  same  thing 
there. 

"  yVfter  having  gone  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  he 
passed  into  Switzerland,  descended  the  Rhine,  and 
travelled  through  Holland  and  Belgium,  always 
changing  the  money  of  the  country  he  left,  for  that 
into  which  he  came — never  failing  to  go  to  people 
on  whom  he  could  implicitly  rely,  who  would  nei- 
ther deceive  him  nor  take  any  discount.  Still,  as 
he  travelled  on,  the  twenty  franc  purse  seemed 
always  to  be  losing  weight.  From  country  to 
country  the  pieces  were  becoming  lighter  and  less 
numerous.  At  last,  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  (say 
on  the  16th  of  last  March,)  the  author  of  Slello 
changed  the  value  of  his  gold  Napoleon  back  again 
into  French  currency,  and  what  do  you  think  re- 
mained of  that  gold  piece,  of  which  uotbing  at  all 
had  been  spent!  He  had  just  sixty  centimes  left  ! 
Whereupon  the  said  Alfred  took  occasion  to  write 
upon  his  tablet  the  following  aphoriism  :  '  P\)r  a 
travelling  artist,  a  Napoleon  is  worth  only  twelve 
sous.'  " — j\Itrc/tunts'  Maiiazinc. 


SwiT'/ritLAxn. — The  Morning  Chronicle,  Lord 
Palmerston's  paper,  says : 

'■^Su-itzrrhnd  is,  in  far/,  o  Ktiroprmi  Ymdrrisin, 
a  miniatiirr  United  S/d/is.  not  firvcrrd  from  Enropr. 
by  thr  friendly  breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  l>ut  cntrenchrd 
on  a  fortress  of  inifregnable  rock,  amid  the  frontiir 
and  (b/iatfdilc  grovnil  of  Kvropen 7i  liberty  and  des- 
potism . 

"  In  that  position,  in  sjtite  of  all  her  ]>er])etual 
internal  divisions,  she  has  inaint.ained  her  unity  and 
inde[iendence  for  five  centuries.  .Ml  I'hirope.  and 
no  country  more  than  lOngland,  is  dee])|y  indebted 
to  her  fi)r  manv  a  precious  j)recepl  and  exanqih". 
The  overthrow  of  fi'udalism,  and  tin;  assertion  of 
man's  right  to  self-goverinnent,  as  a  thinking  and 
responsible  anent,  were  first  commenced  by  Swit- 
zerland. 'J'liere  could  be  no  better  title  to  the 
gratitndf^  of  maidiind,  or  claim  for  support  wlnm 
Switzerland  is  right,  and  fi)r  forbearance  when  she 
is  wroiii^.  I'lnrope  has  not  forgotten  it.  England, 
aliovr  all,  icill  not  forg<t  it. 

"  TIk^  (luestion  bow  far  the  federal  constitution  of 
Switzerland  re(|uires  or  iidmits  of  amendment,  is 
one  of  wliii'h   lbreiy;n  statesmen  cannot  correctly 
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jndg';,  and  in  which  they  have  r.o  rieht  to  interfere. 
The  degree  to  which  the  constitutions  of  the  can- 
to'K  have  been  ahered  since  1831.  may  necessitate 
a  reconstruction  of  the  federal  system,  to  an  extent 
of  which  none  but  natives  can  know  the  urgeiicy. 
We  would  gladlv  see  the  formation  of  the  now 
constitution  committed  to  parties  of  more  moderate 
opinions,  and  more  likely  to  conciliate  the  support 
of  all  the  cantons  than  the  present  dictatorial  can- 
ton. But,  we  repeat,  it  is  not  our  wish,  nor  the 
wishes  of  anv  foreisrn  state,  but  the  will  of  the 
Swiss  people,  which,  at'ier  it  has  unmistakably 
declared  itself,  will  have  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  position  of  Switzerland  is  unique  in  Europe ; 
the  internal  remedies  she  requires  may  be  so  like- 
wise ;  but  com"  what  will,  the  independence  of  Swit- 
zerland must  be  prcsTved  inviolate.'^ 


maintain.  The  Journal  des  Debats.  conscious  of 
those  difficulties,  which  are  entirely  personal,  in- 
sinuates that  it  will  suffice  to  oppose  the  virtues  of 
Pius  IX.  to  the  Austrian  bnyonets,  to  compel  them 
to  recede.  But.  should  the  virtues  of  the  holy 
pontiff  not  produce  that  effect  on  Field  Marshal 
Radetskv,  what  will  you  do  ?  Such  is  the  question 
evervbodv  addresses  to  vou  to-dav.  and  which  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  you  to  elude.*' 


Italy. — The  Journal  des  Debats,  M.  Guizot's 
paper,  expresses  its  opinion  of  the  occupation  of 
Ferrara  by  the  Austrian  troops  in  the  following 
terms : 

"  We  cannot  yet  properly  appreciate  the  mean- 
ing and  the  bearing  of  the  facts  which  have  taken 
place  at  Ferrara,  but  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  have  a  satisfactory  solution. 
Pius  IX.,  as  we  obser\'ed  some  days  since,  possess- 
es all  the  means  necessary  to  cause  his  rights  to 
be  respected.  It  is  not  only  according  to  the  extent 
of  his  dominions  that  the  power  of  a  sovereign  is 
at  present  to  be  measured,  and  the  chief  of  the 
Christian  world,  the  prince  who  by  sagacious  re- 
forms has  rendered  himself  the  idol  of  his  subjects, 
possesses  a  moral  r,)r?e  which  is  equivalent  to  bat- 
talions. If  nec:"ss.'ry,  all  Europe  would  lend  its 
assistance  to  Pius  IX..  if  his  independence  should 
be  seriously  !n;:iae':i.  We  do  not  believe  that 
such  a  case  will  ;irri'  e  ;  but  if  it  were  otherwise — 
if,  as  the  opposition  papers  state,  and  as  many  per- 
sons believe — that  the  occupation  of  Ferrara  is  but 
a  provocation  intended  to  excite  passions  and  to 
foment  disturbances  in  the  pontifical  states,  the  best 
mode  as  appears  to  us  to  reply  to  such  a  provoca- 
tion would  be  to  remain  dignified  and  calm,  and  to 
shwv  that  the  snare  has  been  discovered."' 

La  Presse  observes  in  reply,  that  Casimir  Pe- 
ricr  had  availed  himself  of  a  less  serious  act,  to 
order,  in  1832,  the  exjtedition  to  Ancona.  "We 
shall  see,"  adds  the  Presse,  "  what  M.  Guizot 
will  do  under  existing  circumstances.  He  dis- 
credited the  intervention  of  Austria  on  the  4th 
instant,  and  flattered  himself  that  it  would  not  take 
place,  when  a  thousand  symptoms  matie  it  obvious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  least  clear-sighted.  His  usual 
optiraism  prevented  him  from  taking  serious  steps 
to  prevent  it,  which  would  have  been  a  course 
far  preferable  to  the  obligation  of  repressing  it. 
Now,  for  having  wanted  activity  or  authority,  he 
is  compelled  to  execute  an  act  of  vigor  which  is 
contrary  to  his  haiiits.  arid  for  the  accomplishment 
of  which  he  has  moreover  placed  himself  in  a  false 
position,  by  his  partici]):ui.)n  in  the  intervention  in 
Portugal.  Will  he  aiistain  !  There  would  be  dan- 
ger in  doing  so.  The  conservative  party  cannot 
for  its  honor  allow  it  to  be  said,  that  it  is  incapable 
to  achieve  in  18-47  what  it  elTected  in  1832  under 
circumstances  far  less  iinperious.  Will  he  act 
efficiently  ?  What  mieht  be  possible  for  others  is 
no  more  so  for  M.  Guizot,  who,  voluntarily  and 
for  the  most  frivolous  satisfaction,  trampled  under 
foot   principles  which  France  is  bound  openly  to 


The  WAREHorsiNG  System. — We  find  in  the 
London  Times  the  fbllowin?  notice  of  the  mission 
of  two  agents  of  our  ^overRment  employed  to  in- 
quire into  the  working  of  the  bonding  system  in 
England.  Wo  have  not  seen  any  notice  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  for  this  object. — Daily 
Adc. 

The  United  States. — We  have  very  great 
pleasure  in  mentioning  a  matter  of  considerable 
commercial  importance,  and  wliioh  evinces  in  a  re- 
markable manner  our  friendly  relr.iicns  with  the 
government  of  the  United  .States,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  we  have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  beins  so 
far  complimented  by  our  transatlantic  brethren 
as  to  be  looked  up  to  as  a  model  in  commercial 
matters.  Two  gentlemen  have  arrived  in  the  Brit- 
ish metropolis  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and,  as  we  understand,  mis- 
sioned by  the  American  powers,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  themselves  officially  acquainted  with  the 
machinery  and  conduct  of  our  bonding  svstcm.  with 
the  view  of  introducing  it  into  the  United  States, 
as  a  branch  of  commercial  policy.  By  the  t-erm 
"  bonding  system"  is  signified  tlie  scheme,  adopted 
by  Mr.  William  Pitt  in  the  reign  of  George  HI., 
but  since  brought  gradually  much  more  completely 
and  fully  into  practice  and  to  perfection,  as  a  svs- 
tem  of  permitting  goods  and  merchandise,  the  prod- 
uce of  foreign  countries,  to  be  placed,  on  importation 
from  foreign  and  distant  places  beyond  the  sens,  in 
warehouses  under  bond,  and  instead  of  compelling 
importers  and  merchants  to  pay  the  duties  at  once 
on  importation  and  take  the  same  into  their  private 
stock,  allows  them  to  leave  their  goods  in  the  said 
bonded  warehouses  until  a  sale  or  other  adventitious 
and  sufficient  reason  render  it  politic  for  them  to 
disdiarge  the  duties  due  to  the  crown  and  take  them 
hom.e.  This  is  the  outline  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "bonding  system,"*  and  commercial  men,  to 
whom  we  address  this  article,  will  be  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  intricacies  of  the  svstem 
and  the  great  boon  conferred  on  the  trade  bv  the 
vast  extension  of  privileges  which  have  been  from 
time  to  time  conceded  by  the  executive  government 
for  the  time  being  in  the  matter  with  respect  to 
every  description  of  merchandise  introduced  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  to  require  any  funher  com- 
ment on  the  subject.  These  American  gentlemen, 
who  have  credentials,  we  believe,  as  "before  re- 
marked, from  the  United  States,  have  been  intro- 
duced by  his  excellency  the  American  ambassador 
to  our  board  of  customs,  and,  although  we  have  no 
positive  infonnation  on  the  subject,  we  believe  we 
may  venture  to  state  that  the  principal  members  of 
the  board  have  received  an  intimation  from  the  for- 
eign secretary  or  the  prime  minister  to  pay  the  gen- 
tlemen every  respect  and  attention,  and  to  render 
them  every  practicable  assistance  in  their  commer- 
cial researches.  The  gentlemen  were  a  few  davs 
since  accompanied  by  the  Right  Hon.  G.  R.  Daw- 
son, the  deputy  chainnnn  of  the  board  of  custouis, 
to  some  of  the  great  dock  establishments,  and  iutro- 
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duced  to  the  sup^riatoiuleats  a:it!  mantigers  of  those 
vast  inarts  of  commerce,  ut  the  same  time  bein^ 
conducted  by  ^Ir.  Dawson  through  the  docks  aud 
warehouses,  and  receiving  such  exj)lanatory  infor- 
mation on  the  various  luatlers  and  movements  of 
the  practical  working  of  those  huge  establishments 
as  h?  is,  from  long  practice  and  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  details,  eminently  competent  to  give ;  and  we 
believe  that  they  have  been  accompanied  on  sev- 
eral subsequent  occasions  by  one  of  the  principal 
practical  officers  of  the  department,  to  whose  care 
and  atteniion  they  have  been  assigned  by  Mr.  Daw- 
son, and  from  whom  they  will  also  receive  every 
requisite  information  on  the  subject. 


The  Irish  Immigrants'  Fever. — This  picture, 
copied  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  D.  Drake,  dated  Gros 
Isle,  thirty-three  miles  below  Quebec,  is  extracted 
from  the  Boston  Medical  aud  Surgical  Journal.  It 
gives  a  more  forcible  impression  than  a  long  statis- 
tical account  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
destruction  caused  by  Imnger  and  sickness.  Like 
the  sketches  of  Elihu  Burritt,  it  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

"  Men,  women  and  children,  in  all  stages  of  the 
disease  up  to  dissolution,  are  huddled  together,  and 
lying  in  tlie  same  foul  and  infectious  clothes  with 
which  they  started  from  Ireland  ;  and  which,  no 
doubt,  they  had  worn  without  change,  ft)r  weeks  or 
months  before.  The  quarantine  officers  must  not 
be  blamed  for  this,  since  the  means  of  classification 
and  attending  to  personal  cleanliness  of  the  sufferers 
are  not  within  their  reacii.  As  to  nursing,  it  is  ev- 
idently in  the  lowest  degree.  Nearly  all  the  nurses 
from  Quebec  have  sickened,  and  the  immigrants 
furnish  but  few  from  their  own  body.     Their  sym- 


pathies for  each  other  are  manifestly  small — either 
never  had  an  existence,  or  have  perished  under  the 
combined  influence  of  famine  and  filth.  Examples 
of  the  well  members  of  a  family  refusing  to  wait  on 
the  sick,  are  familiar  to  all  the  medical  gentlemen  ; 
and  a  total  indifference  to  tiie  death  of  nearest  rel- 
atives is  witnessed  every  day.  Following  their 
remains  to  the  grave,  or  in  any  manner  assisting 
in  their  interment,  is  not  thought  of.  But  one  idea 
seems  to  be  present  with  them,  that  of  getting  up 
the  river. 

"  A  man  who  had  recovered,  on  being  asked  by 
some  one,  whether  he  was  going  to  Montreal  in  the 
next  steamboat,  replied  that  he  wished  to  do  so,  but 
was  afraid  his  wife  would  not  die  in  time.  The 
fiimily  of  a  young  woman  who  was  ill,  sent  to  know 
how  she  was  before  they  started.  On  being  exjKis- 
tulated  with,  they  said  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
stay  any  longer,  as  she  would  no  doubt  die.  Mr 
Barter,  the  apothecary  to  the  hospital,  who  is  now 
by  my  side,  going  to  Quebec  on  official  business 
confirms  all  that  has  been  told  me  by  others,  an^. 
adds,  as  the  results  of  his  own  observation  through- 
out the  summer,  that  the  living  seem  more  pleased 
than  grieved  by  the  death  of  their  friends.  My  own 
limited  opportunities  suggest  the  same  unwelcome 
conclusion  ;  for  I  saw  no  aspect  of  sorrow  ;  but  a 
stolid  indifference,  or  inquisitive  gazing,  at  what 
might  be  passing  around,  both  in  the  crowds  of  con- 
valescents, and  in  patients  not  very  ill,  who  lay  in 
the  midst  of  the  dying.  It  is  painful  to  record  this 
testimony  against  human  nature  ;  but  we  ought  to 
know  to  what  depths  of  degradation  large  masses 
of  people  may  be  sunk  by  superstition,  ignorance, 
bad  legislation,  famine  and  fever.  The  interests 
of  political  economy,  religion  and  medicine,  are 
equally  involved  in  the  contemplation  of  such  re- 
volting facts." 
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POWERS,    THE    SCULPTOR. 

[The  renewed  interest  in  Powers  and  his  works 
excited  by  the  arrival  of  his  "  Greek  slave"  in  this 
country,  induces  us  to  copy  the  following  account 
of  him  and  them,  written  sometime  since  for  a  Mag- 
azine by  Mr.  Edward  Everett. — Daily  Advertiser.] 

Having  spoken  of  Mr.  Greenough  and  his  pro- 
ductions in  a  former  number,  we  propose  to  devote 
the  present  to  some  remarks  on  the  works  of  Mr. 
Powers,  another  distinguished  American  sculptor, 
residing  in  Italy.  Although  it  is  but  a  few  years 
since  Mr.  Powers  can  be  said  to  have  commenced 
the  pursuit  of  his  art,  he  is  already  to  be  regarded 
less  as  a  sculptor  of  the  highest  promise,  than  as 
one  of  the  highest  reputation.  It  is  but  about  three 
years  since  he  went  to  Florence.  Before  that 
period,  he  had  scarcely  executed  anything  in  mar- 
ble ;  and  since  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he  has  given 
much  of  his  attention  to  the  busts  which  he  had 
modelled  in  America,  and  yet  he  has  already 
attained  the  name  and  standing  of  a  master.  We 
do  not  know  any  way  in  which  we  can  do  justice 
to  Mr.  Powers,  and  convey  to  our  readers  a  just 
idea  of  his  merit,  and  of  the  estimation  in  which  he 
is  held  by  good  judges  abroad,  so  effectually,  as  by 
translating  an  article  from  the  Giornale  Arcadico, 
for  the  month  of  October,  1S40.  This  is  a  highly 
respectable  scientific  and  literary  journal,  published 
at  Rome.  The  article  which  we  propose  to  lay 
before  our  readers,  is  written  by  Professor  Migliar- 
ini,  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Gallery  at  Florence,  one 
of  the  most  learned  archajoloijists  of  the  day.  The 
biographical  facts  were  probably  furnished  to  him 
by  some  well  informed  American,  and  are  in  the 
main  correct.  We  translate  the  article  for  the 
most  part  literally,  but  have  occasionally  added  a 
few  words,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  sense  more 
apparent.     It  is  entitled 

"  The  Yovng  American  ScrLPXOR,  ^Ir.  Hiram 
Powers. — The  history  of  the  fine  arts,  expatiating 
in  a  region  most  delightful  to  the  human  mind,  has 
constantly  awakened  more  and  more  of  the  atten- 
tion of  observers,  presenting  them  a  succession  of 
pleasing  results,  almost  entirely  free  from  the 
sources  of  painful  reflection  so  frequently  encoun- 
tered in  other  narrations.  The  portion  which  re- 
gards the  preliminary  training-,  designed  to  put  the 
pupil  on  the  road,  which  will  conduct  him  to  the 
desired  froal,  was  early  attended  to  for  the  direction 
of  studious  youth  ;  and  among  the  various  sugiies- 
tions  to  this  end,  we  find  expressions  of  the  admi- 
ration excited  by  some  rare  geniuses,  who  have 
attain'jil  ci-lebrity  without  the  guidance  of  a  skilful 
master.  I  propose  at  present  to  treat  this  last 
topic,  in  reference  to  sculpture  exclusively. 

"  Pliny,*  upon  the  authority  of  Duris,  relates  of 
Lysippus.  that  he  became  a  great  master  without 
having  been  the  disciple  of  any  one,  although  he 
informs  us  that  Cicero  differed  on  this  point.  If 
the  passaje  of  Cicero  which  Pliny  had  in  his  mind, 
is  that  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  we  must 
suppose  Pliny  to  have  misapprehended  its  purport. 

*  Lrsi>)pum  Sicynnium,  Duris  neg-nt,  Tollius  fuisse  dis- 
cipikiin  afnrinal. '  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  19.  6. 
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Cicero  savs  that  Lysippus  recognized  the  lance 
bearer  of  Polycletus  as  his  master.*  He  could 
not,  however,  have  intended  that  a  single  statue  of 
a  young  man  had  served  him  as  a  guide  in  the 
great  variety  of  characters  required  for  his  very 
numerous  productions.  Neither  is  there  reason  to 
suppose  that  in  any  of  his  lost  works,  Cicero  ex- 
pressed a  different  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Lysip- 
pus from  what  he  has  done  in  this  passage,  which, 
as  far  as  it  bears  on  the  question  whether  Lysippus 
had  a  master,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
would  rather  lead  to  an  inference  directly  opposite 
to  that  which  Pliny  drew  from  it. 

"  It  may  be  advantageous,  meantime,  to  retrace 
the  few  traditions  which  remain  to  us  of  Lysippus. f 
In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  in  his  youth  he 
was  employed  in  the  establishment  of  a  bronze 
founder ;  here  we  may  suppose  that  he  was  led  by 
inclination  to  make  a  commencement  in  sculpture. 
Doubtful,  however,  as  to  the  choice  of  a  preceptor, 
he  determined  to  take  counsel  of  a  competent  and 
unprejudiced  adviser.  For  this  purpose  he  applied 
to  Eupompus,  an  aged  painter,  the  master  of  Pam- 
philus,  who  was  at  that  time  the  teacher  of  the 
young  Apelles.  Eupompus  was  probably  ac- 
quainted with  the  disposition  of  Lysippus,  and  when 
asked  bv  the  latter  whom  he  should  follow  of  pre- 
ceding masters,  Eupompus  replied  by  pointing  lo  a 
group  of  men  who  stood  near  :  wishing  to  teach 
him  that  nature  herself  was  to  be  imitated  in  her 
immense  variety,  and  not  artists  in  their  peculiar 
manner.  '  He  who  follows  another,'  says  the 
great  Michael  Angelo,  '  will  never  get  before 
him.'  It  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  the  imitation  of  any  former  master,  how- 
ever excellent,  is  to  be  avoided,  in  order  that  tho 
artist  may  not  become  the  grand-child,  rather  than 
the  child,  of  nature.  This  rule,  however,  is  not  to 
prevent  the  young  aitist  from  learning  of  masters 
liow  to  imitate  nature  in  the  best  and  shortest  way, 
takinir  advantage  of  their  long  experience. 

"  This  principle,  at  the  present  day,  requires  a  lit- 
tle further  explanation  to  guard  it  against  the  mis- 
conceptions of  those  who  recommend  an  inutation 
of  nature  as  it  is,  without  choice  or  judgment,  not 
to  mention  that  there  are  some  who  even  extol 
nature  in  her  defects.  But  we  are  not  to  lose  sight 
of  what  has  been  so  often  mentioned  as  to  the  great 
diversity  between  the  Greeks  and  ourselves — be- 
tween their  manners  and  ours ;  and  how  much 
more  easy  it  was  with  them  to  procure  models  than 
with  us;  and  consequently  how  much  less  difficulty 
attended  the  imitation  of  nature's  choicest  forms. 
But  let  us  look  a  little  further,  and  see  the  sort  of 
imitation  of  nature  which  Lysippus  practised.  He 
reached  such  celebrity,  as  to  be  included  in  the  trio 
that  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  the  like- 
ness of  Alexander  the  Great. |     He  himself  was 

*  Polycleti  Doryphorum  sibi  Lysippus  aiehal  ma^istrum 
fuisse.     Cicero  in  Brut.  S6. 

t  SeJ  primo  arariinn  falirum  r.udendi  rationem  caepisse 
pictoris  Eupnmpi  responso.  Eiim  ei\im  ihierrogantem 
qiiem  sequeretiir  antece  dentiiim,  dixissc  demnnstrata 
hominum  multitudine.  Natiiram  ipsam,  imitandam  esse 
non  artificem.     Plin.  loc.  cit. 

*  Apelles  in  painting:,  Lysippus  in  bronze  statues,  and 
Pirgoteies  in  intaglios. 
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accustomed  to  say,  '  that  liis  predecessors  had 
represented  men  as  they  are,  but  he  had  represented 
them  as  they  oujjht  to  be'* — a  description  of  his 
style  which  has  passed  without  contradictioh.  We 
are  not  to  infer  from  this  description  of  his  own 
manner  that  Lysippus  was  not  a  diligent  student  of 
nature  ;  but  that,  in  his  study  of  nature,  he  sought 
the  ideal — that  perfect  form  of  which  nature  is  too 
avaricious  to  bestow  it,  in  all  its  parts,  on  any  one 
individual.  The  reader  will  pardon  this  digression 
while  I  return  to  my  theme. 

"  It  is  also  narrated  of  Silanion,  that  he  acquired 
fame  without  the  guide  of  a  master. f  To  this 
proposition  Falconet  subjoins  the  following  judi- 
cious observation.  '  In  order  to  make  this  circum- 
stance astonishing,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose 
lliat  Silanion  was  born  and  lived  in  a  corner  of  the 
earth  where  he  had  never  seen  statues  or  pictures  ; 
but  in  the  centre  of  Greece,  and  among  the  chef 
d'cBuvres  of  art,  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  when  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  most  famous  artists,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at  in  such  a  fact.' 


example  of  before;  all  this  was  so  rapidly  accom- 
plished, that  it  is  not  easy  to  relate  the  steps  of  the 
progress,  so  swift  was  his  flight,  borne  on  the  pin- 
ions of  a  happy  genius. 

"  If  this  artist,  urged  by  native  inclination,  had 
succeeded  in  imitating  nature  servilely,  though  with 
exactness,  it  would  not  have  been  matter  of  great 
astonishment.  But  at  the  very  first  glance,  Mr. 
Powers  rose  to  the  just  conception  of  a  kind  of  rep- 
resentation which  should  contain,  in  nnion  with  all 
the  characteristic  parts,  the  natural  and  expressive 
spirit  of  each  individual.  He  has  dedicated  him- 
self to  the  preservation  of  the  whole  character, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  imitates  the  porosities 
and  habitual  wrinkles  of  the  skin  ;  so  that  he  might 
be  called  the  Denner  of  sculpture.  He  spares  no 
pains  to  make  every  head  preserve,  in  every  the 
smallest  part,  that  harmonious  type — composed  at 
once  of  unity  and  variety,  which  belongs  to  itself; 
a  special  quality  of  nature  which  escapes  the  eye 
of  many.  Such  a  union  of  rare  capacities  becomes 
marvellous  in    one    who    could    have   no   previous 


"  But  the  example  which  I  am    now  going  to  I  knowledge  of  the  labors  of  the  Greeks,  nor  of  the 


relate,  includes  the  conditions  required  by  Falconet, 
and  may  be  considered  as  without  a  parallel,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  all  attention. 

"  In  a  remote,  and  as  far  as  the  fine  arts  are  con- 
cerned, uncultivated  part  of  America,  inhabited  by 
husbandmen  and  shepherds,  in  the  village  of  Wood- 
stock, in  Vermont,  Mr.  Hiram  Powers  was  born, 
about  the  year  1805.  It  happened  to  him  in  his 
youth  to  be  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  Ohio,  then  a  village,  but  now  a  consider- 


works  of  Donatello,  of  Mino  di  Fiesole,  and  Gam- 
barelli. 

"  Employing  himself  with  ever  new  delight  in 
modelling  in  clay,  he  passed  through  several  con- 
siderable cities  of  his  native  country,  and  reached 
Washington  at  a  fortunate  moment.  Congress 
was  then  in  session,  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
respectable  persons  in  the  United  States.  Among 
its  members  and  the  men  of  distinction  collected  at 
Washington  at  the    same   time,  Mr.  Powers  had 


able  city.  By  this  change  of  place,  he  gained  little  ample  opportunity  to  exercise  his  talent  in  making 
or  nothing,  in  reference  to  the  development  of  his  busts.  Among  those  whose  acquaintance  be  made 
latent  capacity.  On  the  contrary,  he  soon  had  the  I  at  the  seat  of  government,  were  persons  who  had 
misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  his  father,    and   left  j  visited  Europe  and  possessed  some  notions  of  the 


without  means  of  support.  Constrained  by  this 
disaster  to  embrace  whatever  mode  of  livelihood 
first  offered  itself,  he  engaged  in  the  construction 
and  superintendence  of  the  mechanism  of  a  public 
exlii!)ition  at  Cincinnati. 

"  An  inward  feeling,  however,  convinced  him, 
ihatthis  was  not  his  destiny  ;  he  formed  a  conception 
in  his  miud  of  something  like  sculpture,  while  yet 
ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  that  art.  So 
strong  was  this  ])assion,  that  if  he  had  not  after- 
wards found  the  art  in  use,  he  would  himself  have 
inv(;nted  it.  The  flexible  materials  on  which  he 
made;  iiis  first  experiinents,  particularly  wax,  did 
not  give  him  full  satisfaction,  lie  reached  the  age 
of  seventeen  years,  in  this  state  of  restless  desire; 
wlicn  he  saw  a  single  bust  in  plaster,  the  head  of 
Waslun^ion,  an  ordinary  work,  which,  however,- 
■ittracted  his  profound  allention. 

"After  a  considrrahlc  interval  and  many  strug- 
gles, iu;  iriii,  at  ( 'iiiciunati,  with  an  individual  who 
jiossessi'd  some  k-'iowjcdi/e  of  tlie  art  of  sculpture, 
and  modelled  in  el;!  v  \\\i-  likenesses  of  oiKMirtwo  pub- 
lic characters,  il  ■  li':irni(l  from  iiim  tlie  general 
inetliod,  the  inalcnal  Mi!;i]itcd  lo  it,  and  the  modi' 
of  taking  a  cast  from  ;i  iikhIiI.  This  was  for  Pow- 
ers a  most  happy  d:>i'iivi m y,  and  one  that  seemed  to 
reali/,e  his  vision. 

"  l'/ii;crly  to  cinlcaviir  to  iniilatc  the  works  of  this 
individual;  then  to  make  an  alicmpi  from  life,  first 
with  a  view  to  "'(pial  and  then  to  surpass  wliat  he 
had  seen  ;  finally  to  succci'd  in  iualiin<,'-  bi'autifiil 
liknesaes,  sucli  ccrtaiMly  as  he   li;id    witnessed   no 


|ii<"  (llccli.it,  all   iliis  failos  (|iinl 
(|iiiilc's  viiiiTi'iUiir  <!'.si'.     I'liii. 


*  Vu 
iii«'s  ;  :i 

■I  Sil;iiiii)ii.      Ill  li'ic  inirnlii 
inil  i]>^c.     IMiu.  xxxiv.  5,  !'.' 


nulb 


•s   rsscilt   lioiu- 
Inc.  cil. 
ildctorc  iioliilis 


fine  arts.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  he  met 
here  with  those  who  were  competent  judges  of  the 
merit  of  his  labors. 

"  Perceiving  that  he  was  not  likely  to  want  em- 
ployment, he  wisely  determined  to  repair  to  Italy, 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  his  works  in  marble, 
and  perfecting  himself  in  his  art.  Arrived  at  Hor- 
ence,  he  applied  himself  to  the  management  of  the 
marble  with  the  same  zeal  which  had  animated  him 
iu  the  previous  steps  of  his  progress.  When  the 
accustomed  instruments  employed  by  sculptors 
seemed  to  him  not  as  perfect  as  they  might  be.  he 
contrived  others.  He  proceeded  rajiidly  in  execut- 
ing the  i)usts  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  in  a 
style  which  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  con- 
noisseurs who  belield  them. 

"Tlie  re])ulation  of  tlu^  portraits  of  Ajudles  is 
well  known.*  ^Plu^v  were  considered  so  like  tln'ir 
ori^Muuls,  ill  all  respects,  that  the  j)liysioguoniisis 
of  that  dayw(;re  ahle  to  fiirm  their  proiriiostics  upon 
IJHMn  as  accurately  as  on  the  examination  of  the 
living  individual.  In  like  manner  the  busts  of  Mr. 
Powers  challenge  a  similar  scrutiny,  on  the  part 
of  those,  who,  under  otlier  names,  and  with  other 
objects,  cm])loy  themselves  in  similar  judguKMits 
of  character,  at  the  ])resent  day;  and  who  will  find 
great  reason  to  maintain  that  iiis  heads  may  Ix; 
studied  like  the  portraits  of  ,\pelles.  though  dCsii- 
tiite  of  those  indications  of  character  which  depend 
on  ciiaii<,M'H  of  color. 

"  In  fact,  oil  a  certain  occasion,  when  I  was  care- 


*  Iiiiaifinos  ndci)  siiitililudinis  iiidiscrotsr  pirixil,  ul 
(iiicri'dilalc  dicHi.)  .Vpioii  ^.M-uimialKiis  si-ripnuii  rcli- 
cpicril,  (pii'iidiun  ex  fiicic  iKuniiiiiiii  diviiiaiilciii  ((puis  7/ir- 
/(»/((/v(7i/K)v  vocinil)  I'x  lis  (lixis--i'  ;uit  futura::  mortis  annos 
nut  ]ir;iliTila'.     I'liii.  xxxv.  :)ri,  11. 
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fully  examining  the  busts  of  Mr.  Powers,  there  was 
an  individual  present  who  had  perhaps  some  tinc- 
ture of  this  science,*  and  who  said  to  me  with  en- 
thusiasm, '  Do  you  see  that  head  ?  What  pene- 
tration !  How  expressive  those  features  I  That 
must  be  a  new  Demosthenes  I  This  has  the  un- 
doubted likeness  of  an  incorruptible  guardian  of  the 
laws.  That  face,  full  of  calm,  though  mixed  with 
energy,  has  the  qualities  of  a  dictator,'  &c.  As  I 
was  occupied  solely  with  the  art,  I  listened  with 
little  attention  to  these  remarks,  and  took  but  little 
interest  in  them,  as  I  was  unacquainted  even  with 
the  names  of  the  individuals  whose  busts  I  was  con- 
templating. If  the  conjectures  of  character  made 
by  this  person  in  my  hearing,  and  by  others  who 
have  examined  in  the  like  manner  the  heads  of  Mr. 
Powers,  approach  the  truth,  the  fact  would  furnish 
a  new  illustration  of  Pliny's  remark,  that  it  is  the 
admirable  prerogative  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  that 
it  gives  greater  celebrity  to  famous  men.f 

"  There  are  few  e.vamples  of  works  like  these  at 
the  present  day,  because  many  artists  have  thought 
it  best  to  execute  busts  in  the  heroic  style,  (as  did 
many  of  the  ancients,)  without  seeking  extreme  indi- 
vidual likeness.  Though  rare,  however,  there  are 
some  distinguished  modern  instances.  And  in  this 
connection,  I  cannot  pass  in  silence  the  magnificent 
and  I  may  say  colossal  likeness  of  Pope  Rezzonico, 
in  St.  Peters,  by  Canova.  With  the  permission  of 
the  detractors  of  that  celebrated  artist,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  has  surpassed  himself  in  this  venera- 
ble image,  where  devotion  is  identified  with  the 
character  of  the  head  on  whose  vast  superficies  the 
artist  had  ample  room  to  express  the  most* fugitive 
movements  of  the  skin,  preserving,  however,  the 
grandiose  character  of  the  whole,  in  a  manner  that 
makes  it  rather  seem  the  work  of  the  pencil  of  Titian, 
than  that  of  a  sculptor's  chisel. 

"  I  will  endeavor,  in  conclusion,  to  anticipate  the 
timid  judgment  of  those  sophistical  critics,  who,  ad- 
mitting— what  many  connoisseurs  have  cordially 
granted — the  superiority  of  Mr.  Powers  as  a  skilful 
maker  of  busts,  may  yet  be  slow  to  allow  him  the 
name  of  a  perfect  sculptor,  in  consequence  of  his 
not  having  produced  works  in  the  more  important 
branches  of  the  art.  To  such  objectors  I  would 
reply,  that  they  must  consider  that  his  progress  has 
been  so  rapid  and  impetuous,  in  the  field  in  which 
he  commenced,  as  to  have  left  him  no  leisure  as  yet 
for  other  labors.  Meantime  he  no  longer  inhabits  a 
distant  region,  where  the  arts  are  in  their  infancy  ; 
njDr  does  he  any  longer  want  the  aid  of  examples  of 
excellence,  and  the  necessary  information.  He  who 
has  been  able  lo  make  such  progress  without  a  mas- 
ter, will  easily  achieve  whatever  is  yet  wanting, 
now  that  he  is  placed  in  a  situation  more  favorable 
to  his  procrress.  It  may  be  also  added  that  he  has 
already  commenced  the  model  of  a  nude  statue, 
which  we  may  well  flatter  ourselves  will  be  carried 
on  to  its  perfection,  equally  with  any  other  work 
which  Mr.  Powers  may  undertake. 

"  Wherever  there  is  the  gift  of  a  happy  genius, 
joined  with  assiduity  and  a  passion  for  the  chosen 
art,  together  with  the  modesty  necessary  for  a  con- 
stant search  after  improvement,  there  it  is  safe  to 
predict  a  complete  and  easy  success." 

A.    M.    MIGLI.iRINI. 

The  foregoing  estimate  of  the  talent  of  our  dis- 
tinguished countryman  becomes  still  more  satisfac- 

*  PhrenoloT}-. 

tMirumque  inhac  arte  est,  quod  nobilis  viros  nobiliores 
facit.     Plin  jsxiv.  19,  U. 


I  tory,  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of 
I  the  Italians,  remarked  upon  two  centuries  ago,  by 
Milton,*  not  to  be  forward  to  bestow  written  enco- 
;  miums  on  men  of  this  side  the  Alps.    We  have  not 
j  the  least  wish  to  receive  ungraciously  the  praise  of 
I  Mr.  Migliarini,  which,  we  are  sure,  is  bestowed  in 
good  faith   and  with   good  will  ;  but  it  is  not  only 
not  the  language  of  a  panegyrist,   but  evidently 
I  framed  with  some  care  to  avoid  shocking   national 
I  partialities  and  the  sensibility  of  eminent  contempo- 
I  raries,   among   his  own   countrymen.     He  weighs 
every  word  in  the  golden  scales  of  a  learned  criti- 
j  cism  ;  and  yet  not  only  institutes  an  elaborate  com- 
parison   between    Mr.    Powers'   case    and  that   of 
Lysippus,   but  justly  states  that  the  case  of  our 
countryman,  in  attaining  so  high  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence not  only  without  a  master  properly  so  called, 
but  without  the  advantage  of  a  general  contempla- 
tion of  the  works  of  other  sculptors,  is  without  a 
parallel. 

A  few  statements  in  Mr.  Migliarini's  article  invite 
one  or  two  words  by  way  of  explanation. 

The  mechanical  exhibition  at  Cincinnati  in  the 
construction  and  superintendence  of  which  Mr.  Pow- 
ers passed  sonie  years  of  his  youth,  though  seem- 
ingly an  humble  field,  required  a  high  degree  of 
talent.  Nothing  could  be  more  successful  in  its 
way,  no  great  proof,  it  is  true,  of  merit.  Mr.  Pow- 
ers lavished  on  the  wax-work  figures  and  groups, 
the  first  energies  of  that  plastic  skill,  which  will  live 
forever  in  his  marble.  Some  of  his  moving  figures 
were  brought  to  perfection  by  months  of  assiduous 
labor,  and  the  application  of  the  most  ingenious 
mechanical  contrivances.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
his  noviciate  in  this  humble  sphere  was  an  excel- 
lent school  for  the  development  of  the  mechanical 
skill,  which  he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree.  He 
was  at  a  later  period  employed  by  Maelzel  to  repair 
some  of  his  automata.  Mr.  Migliarini  alludes  to 
the  readiness  with  which  ?.Ir.  Powers  contrived  new 
instruments  of  sculpture,  when  those  in  common  use 
failed  to  give  hmi  the  effect  which  he  desired  to  pro- 
duce. He  has  invented  and  maniifaclured  several 
such  instruments  both  for  the  clay  and  marble,  to 
the  use  of  which  may  be  ascribed  a  portion  of  the 
wonderful  softness  which  he  gives  to  his  flesh. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  ^ligliarini,  that  Mr.  Powers 
represents  in  his  marble  the  porosities  and  habitual 
wrinkles  of  the  skin.  Without  explanation,  a  state- 
ment like  this  would  convey  an  erroneous  idea  of 
his  manner.  Should  Mr.  Powers  become — as  he 
already  is  to  some  extent — the  acknowledged  head 
of  a  school  of  art,  his  injudicious  disciples  might  run 
into  such  an  imitation  ;  as  the  characteristic  excel- 
lence of  every  great  master  is  sure  to  be  pushed  by 
his  followers  to  extremes.  His  principle,  as  prac- 
tised by  himself,  we  understand  to  be  to  reproduce 
the  man  in  the  best  and  most  accustomed  expression 
of  his  character.  To  attain  this  end,  whatever  is 
essentially  characteristic  in  the  original,  must  be 
preserved,  whether  it  be  great  or  small,  feature  or 
wrinkle.  The  consummate  skill  of  the  artist  is 
shown  in  thus  selecting  what  is  thus  characteristic  ; 
however  seemingly  inconsiderable,  and  still  more  in 
making  these  innumerable  details  work  together 
toward  the  uniform  and  appropriate  expression  and 
life  of  the  whole.  The  affair  of  "  porosities"  re- 
duces itself  to  this  ; — many  of  the  ancient  sculptors, 
and  perhaps  most  of  those  who  flourished  at  the 
revival  of  the  art,  polished  the  surface  of  their  stat- 
ues and  busts.  However  appropriate  this  may  be 
to  the  conceptions  formed  of  the  bodies  of  the'  an- 

*  Reason  of  church  government  urj^ed  against  prelates. 
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cient  hcatlien  divinities,  the  glassy  effect  impairs 
the  resemblance,  of  works  representinfr  human  orig- 
inals. Some  modern  artists  accordintrly  do  not 
polish  tlie  surface  of  the  marble,  although  they  give 
it  a  smoothness  unlike  the  natural  appearance  at 
least  of  those  portions  of  the  skin  exposed  to  the 
air.  Mr.  Powers,  with  instruments  of  his  own  con- 
trivance, gives  to  the  surface  of  his  marble  a  deli- 
cate roughness  (if  roughness  it  can  be  called)  which 
absolutely  counterfeits  llesh,  and  produces  an  illusion 
not  merely  beyond  any  tiling  we  have  seen  in  the 
works  of  Donatello,  Mmo  di  Fiesole,  or  Gambarelli 
(whom  Mr.  Migliariui  names  in  this  connection,) 
but  beyond  anything  we  have  witnessed  from  the 
chisel  of  any  other  artist. 

Since  the  article  we  have  just  laid  before  our 


"  She  was  an  only  child,  her  name  Ginevi^, 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  father, 
And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride. 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gayety." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  sculpture  intended  to 
recall  the  tragical  partof  the  story.  Faultless  beauty, 
bridal  gentleness,  the  gayety  of  the  only  daughter 
of  her  father,  the  sweet  innocence  of  the  morning 
of  life,  these  are  the  elements  of  Mr.  Powers'  ide- 
alization of  Ginevra. 

Mr.  Powers  has  planned  some  other  works,  among 
them  a  sea-boy  on  the  shore,  holding  a  shell  to  his 
ear,  and  listening  to  the  forebodings  which  it  gives 
of  the  storm.  This  is  not  a  recent  conception 
on  his  part,  which  we  mention  by  way  of  establish- 
readers  was  written,  Mr.  Powers  has  veryiiearFy  i '"-  ^^^  ^'=*''"  ^o  the  originality  of  the  idea,  as  the 
completed  the  model  of  the  statue,  alluded  to  in  its  j  ^"''J.'^^t  o*"  ^  ^^'"'"'^  '^^  ^J}-    .He  1 


conclusion  ;  he  has  executed  in  marble  an 
of  great  beauty,  and  has  projected  two  or  th 
works.  The  first  statue  represents  the  mother  of 
mankind,  contemplating  the  apple  which  she  holds 
ill  her  right  hand,  after  having  so  far  listened  to  the 
tempter  as  to  pluck  the  fruit.  It  is  a  moment  not 
dwelt  upon  by  Milton  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  a  fine  con- 
ception to  establish  an  interval  between  plucking 
and  eating  the  fruit.  The  face  and  form,  as  be- 
comes the  parent  of  our  race  al  this  period,  before 
tiie  fatal  act  is  consummated,  are  intended  to  exhibit 
a  specimen  of  perfect  symmetry  and  beauty.  The 
countenance  combines  the  expression  of  an  ardent 
desire  to  enjoy  the  forbidden  fruit,  with  that  of 
thoug'ntUilness  at  the  consequences  which  had  been 
denounced.  The  left  hand  holds  the  fruit  which 
she  reserves  for  Adam.  The  hair  falls  partly  down 
t!ie  back,  and  is  partly  arrested  on  the  right  shoul- 
der;  and  in  the  plan  of  the  work,  the  insidious  foe 
— not  yet  modelled — pressing  close  to  her  person, 
hut  not  full  in  her  view,  watches  with  devilish  ea- 
geiUL^s  the  workings  of  her  mind.  We  conceive 
that  it  would  be  improper,  in  the  present  state  of 
this  great  work,  to  make  it  the  subjec:t  even  of  a 
complimentary  criticism.  We  will  only  add,  that 
it  is  thus  far  the  fruit  of  the  most  laborious  study, 
the  acutest  observation,  and  profound  thought.  It 
contains  nothing  traditional — nothing  copied  from 
the  Grecian  or  the  Italian  antique.  It  is  a  fresh 
conception,  an  original  study  of  nature,  examined 
with  liic  most  unwearied  attention,  with  the  purest 
taste  and  a  sound  judgment. 

Th-  ideal  head  named  above,  of  which  Mr.  Pow- 
ers \,u<  ('xecuted  more  than  one  cojjy  in  marble, 
v.-a.s  uinieriuken  by  him  asi!ic  ma.si  effectual  answer 
whii-ii  cduld  !)!!  aiven  to  iIid.si;  who  qin.'stioned  his 
po.-Si'.-sniLT  any  other  talent  than  that  of  a  maker  of 
bii.t.;.  It  i.-i  usually  called  "  G'inevra,"'  and  the  con- 
Ciq.iidu  v,as^;u^r^^,.,M.•(]  by  the  lovely  and  well  known 
de.seription  in  .Mr.  RdLjers"  liuly.  Mr.  Powers  lias 
pres.'ived  as  much  >,{'  the  jjieture  sketched  by  the 
Ne.-lor  of  the  i'",:ii,']i.-,li  Painassus,  as  is  adapted  to 
representation  in  marble,  and  could  be  introduced 
into  a  bust : 

"She  sits,  incliin'iig  forward,  as  to  speak, 
II'T  lips  iiall"  (qieti.  and  Iht  finL;er  up. 
As  ihouifh  she  said  •  iJeware  !' 
And  on  her  brow,  fairer  tiian  alab.ister, 
A  coronet  of  [learls. 

"  Hut  then  her  fico 
So  l()V(dy,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth, 
The  overdovvintrs  of  an  iimorciit  Iwarl, 
It  haunts  me siill,  tli()Uf,'h  many  a  year  has  (led, 
Like  some  wild  melody. 


has  also  projected  a 

ideal  head  '  ^^^^  representing  a  Grecian  maiden,  exposed  for 

hree  other  ^  ^'''^  '"  ^  Turkish  slave  market.     Our  readers  will 

perceive,  at  once,  the  extreme  beauty  and  capacity 

of  these  subjects. 

Our  country  has  much  to  boast  of  in  Mr.  Powers  ; 
we  hope  he  will  have  as  much  to  be  grateful  for  to 
his  country.  The  bust  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  of  heroic  size — a  most  splendid  work — for 
which  the  price  paid  by  congress  was  but  little  more 
than  the  value  of  the  marble,  labor  and  tiine,  at 
journeyman's  wages,  bestowed  upon  it,  is  hitherto 
the  extent  of  the  public  patronage  accorded  to  him. 
We  are  sure  this  can  only  bo,  because  opportunities 
have  not  presented  themselves  for  more  important 
commissions.  It  is  not  thus  that  America  means  to 
encourage  her  Lysippiises.  It  is  really  cruel  to  keep 
a  master  like  this  on  the  drudgery  of  private  bust 
making,  which,  after  all,  at  the  usual  prices,  is  labor 
poorly  paid. 

Meantime,  and  till  soinething  more  worthy  of 
INIr.  Powers'  talent  is  proposed,  we  would  observe 
that  he  has  now  on  hand  very  perfect  models  of  the 
busts  of  presidents  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Yin 
Huren,  and  an  admirable  bust  of  General  Jackson 
in  marl)le,  of  heroic  size.  What  could  congress  do 
better  than  order  these  three  busts  on  suitabh;  pe- 
destals, at  handsoiTie  prices,  for  the  rotunda  of  the 
capital,  with  Cievenger's  bust  of  Cieneral  Harrison 
to  accom[)any  them  ?  A  row  of  the  busts  of  the 
presidents  of  the  rnited  States,  to  be  placed  around 
that  magnificent  hall,  between  the  pictures,  or  at  a 
proper  distance  in  front  of  them,  would  furnish  a 
very  appropriate  ornament  for  tin;  rotunda,  and  sur- 
round, in  a  very  becoming  manner,  the  statue  of 
Washington  in  the  centre.  President  Jeffer.son's 
bust,  by  Garaechi,  might  he  removed  from  the 
library  to  the  rotunda,  to  take  its  jdace  in  the  ro^'. 
'I'he  other  jircsidents — Adams  the  elder,  Madison 
and  Monroe,  coidd  at  any  iIiik'  be  added.  .Vs  to 
till!  four  named — on(!  of  which,  Jackson,  is  already 
finished,  and  iIh;  otlu^r  three  modelled,  they  could 
b(^  furnished  in  three  months.  This  we  trust  is  an 
alliiir  which  could  in  no  case  awaken  any  political 
feeling;  but  it  hapiiens  luckily  that  ihe  four  ]>resi- 
dents  are  e(]ually  divided  Ix'tweeii  the  two  |iarli(\s. 

Will  not  the  state  of  Vermont  assert  her  jiecuhar 
intivest  in  I'owers,  as  t\n'  stati!  which  gave  him 
i)irth^  North  Garolina  has  gained  herself  the  high- 
est praise  by  em|)loying,  at  gre.it  expense,  the  chisel 
of  tin  Italian  artist  to  furnish  her  a  statue  of  Wash- 
iiifrlon.  Ff  \  ermoni  should  call  u|)on  iicr  gifted  .son 
to  execute  for  her  sl:ite-h(Hise  statues  of  the  heroes 
of 'i'lconderog.a  and  I'enninuMon,  she  would  both  do 
hersidf  lasting,'  honor,  and  bestow  ujion  the  country 
works  of  att,  wbicli  would  do  lu)  disrredit  to  the 
studio  either  of  ('anova  or  any  living  sculptoi. 
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i 
SHUTTLNG  UP  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND.    ; 

Inverness,  Monday — Since  I  last  wrote  the; 
royal  doings  at  Ardverikie  have  not  soared  beyond  ; 
the  level  of  court  circular  movements.  Wonderful  | 
as  it  may  appear  to  common  people,  the  queen  and  ' 
the  prince  are  amusing  themselves  very  much  in  the  ' 
fashion  in  vogue  amongst  ordinary  English  ladies  ' 
and  gentlemen  making  an  autumnal  sojourn  amongst ; 
heather.  ! 

There  is  shooting,  fishing,  walking,  riding,  and  ; 
driving,  pleasantly  and  profitably  varied  by  break- ' 
fasting,  lunching,  dining,  supping,  and  sleeping. 

What  have  the  world  to  do  with  the  exact  num- ' 
ber  of  grouse  which  have  tumbled  before  the 
prince's  double-bairel,  and  is  it  a  matter  of  historic! 
import  to  know  whether  the  steps  of  her  majesty's ' 
highland  pony  have  been  traced  upon  the  green  ; 
sward  round  the  lodge,  or  amidst  the  purple  heather ' 
on  the  hills  above  it  ?  ' 

Let  me  rather  try  if  I  cannot  now,  while  people ' 
are  thinking  and  talking  of  the  hills,  strike  out! 
some  topic  more  or  less  connected  with  them,  and 
which  may  prove  at  least  as  profitable  to  your ' 
readers  as  the  outgoings  and  incomings  of  Gen. 
Wemyss,  or  the  nursery  evolutions  of  the  little 
prince  and  princess  of  the  blood.  ! 

Well,  to  make  the  effort.     In  approaching  Loch  ' 
Laggan  from  Fort  William  the  traveller  will  not 
fiiil  to  notice  the  two  huge  mountains  which  fling 
back  their  dun  masses  from  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  lake.     These  great  hills  form  part  of  the  hunt- 
ing grounds    of  the  Marquess    of  Abercorn.    and  ! 
Priuce  Albert  has.  I  believe,  been  playing  at  deer-  \ 
stalking  on  their  misty  sides.     They  are,  in  fact,  a  I 
deer  forest.  j 

"Ah,  I  see,"  says  the  English  reader;  "nice' 
trees  and  glades,  with  antlered  stairs  trotting  about 
on  the  grass — a  big  gentleman's  park,  with  drives, 
and  avenues,  and  neat  gateways  and  railings,  and 
a  trim  porter's  lodge."'  "  | 

Not  so.  A  Ilishland  deer  forest  means  a  moun- 
tain district — a  waste  wilderness,  among  which  He 
lakes,  through  which  torrents  go  foaming  for  miles 
and  miles — a  range  of  savage  country,  stretching  ■ 
further  than  a  good  pedestrian  would  toil  between 
early  summer  dawn  and  late  summer  sunset — a  ■ 
dreary  territory  of  heathy  slopes  and  sterile  uplands, 
of  awt\:l  gorges  and  ravines,  of  icy  mountain  peaks, 
of  black  heath  and  nray  whinstoue.  And  all  this 
vast  domain  is  sacred  to  the  deer.  Cotters — the 
old  hardy  people  of  these  hills — were  long  ago 
turned  adrift  to  make  way  for  sheep  and  lowland 
graziers ;  now,  men  and  mutton  are  cleared  equallv 
out  before  the  stag  and  his  hinds.  The  deer  will 
not  brook  a  two-legged  intruder.  They  would  see 
him  miles  away  upon  the  sky  line,  or  snutf  the  odor 
of  approaching  humanity  from  one  end  of  a  glen  to 
the  other  ;  and  therefore  the  hills  are  to  be  un- 
prufined  by  shoe-leather.  Not  a  shepherd,  not  a 
tourist,  not  a  wandering  peasant  dare  break  the 
magic  circle,  and  tread  the  heather  tabooed  by  our 
North  Sea  islanders.  SoUhtdiwm  faciimt,  deer- 
forest  apfUunt.  Not  a  living  tiling  may  venture 
on  the  haunts  of  these  lonely  creatures,  until  may- 
hap the  ducal  renter  of  the  forest,  with  his  Highland 
gillies  and  English  keepers,  chooses  to  decree  a 
week's  slau^hterino-  of  the  animals  so  carefully  pre- 
served to  be  so  ruthlesslv  destroyed.  i 

"  But."  says  the  Eiiiriish  reader.  "  by  what  right 
dare  one  man  stop  another  upon  those  savage  wilds, 
lying  uninciosed  and  unreclaimed,  just  as  they  were 
ere  the  Romans  landed  at  Deal  ?■'  "  i 


By  the  right  of  might,  reader.  Just  try  it  your- 
self. Put  yourself  on  board  a  Scotch  steamer — 
thence  get  into  a  stage-coach — there  are  still  such 
things  in  this  part  of  the  world — and  in  due  time 
you  will  arrive  near  the  foot  of — say  the  Cairngorm 
mountains.  These  are  the  highest  and  most  aw- 
fully savage  group  in  our  island.  You  will  not  find 
more  stupendous  precipices,  more  ghastly  ravines, 
round  Mont  Blanc  or  the  Jungfrau,  than  encircle 
Ben  Muich  Dhui.  Loch  Anen  lies  in  black  torpid 
gloom,  girdled  in  by  hills  and  rocks  which  are  des- 
olation personified.  Amid  their  recesses  you  might 
starve  as  comfortably  and  completely  as  in  Nova 
Zembla,  and,  stretched  on  a  mass  of  icy  snow,  vou 
m.ight  be  frozen  during  a  midsummer  night's  dream. 
Braving  those  perils,  however,  otf  you  go — your 
sketch-book  in  your  hand  and  your  knapsack  on 
your  back — to  visit  a  district  which  Highland 
legends  have  always  pointed  to  as  one  of  the  very 
wildest  in  this  country,  by  peopling  it  with  all  man- 
ner of  spirits  of  desolation — rulers  of  the  wind,  the 
storm,  the  rain,  the  mist. 

But  Cairngorm  now  owns  a  different  potentate. 
The  Duke  of  Leeds  is  the  monarch  of  the  waste, 
and  just  as  some  of  the  most  gloriously  savage  bits 
of  glen  and  hill  begin  to  open  up  before  you,  aa 
insolent  gillie  will  start  from  some  clump  of  heather, 
or  from  behind  a  rock,  and  order  you  back  in  the 
name  of  his  gracious  grace.  There  is  no  alterna- 
tive. Show  fight  if  you  like,  your  umbrella  against 
the  flunky's  gun,  but  the  odds  are  that  you  are  not 
so  valiant,  and  that  you  turn  your  back  uptpn  the 
group  of  the  Cairngorms  in  no  complimentary  dis- 
position towards  the  keepers,  or 

"  The  lord — their  god — his  grace."' 

But  there  is  the  road,  you  think — the  road,  the 
immemorial  way,  which  all  the  world  had  a  right 
to  long  before  the  duke  was  ever  heard  of,  and 
which  they  will  have  a  right  to  long  after  he  is 
forgotten. 

Heaven  bless  you  I  a  duke  is  a  bieger  man  in  the 
Highlands  than  you  think  of.  What  is  a  road  to 
his  grace  ?  What  is  a  right  of  way  to  his  grace  ? 
What  is  a  path — belonging  for  a  thousand  years 
to  the  public — to  his  grace  !  Nothing  !  He  bar- 
ricades it.  He  sentinels  it  with  his  gillies.  No 
passage  this  way.  The  most  glorious  scenery  in 
Britain  is  barred  to  the  British — the  free  roads  of 
this  free  nation  are  stopped  to  its  free  men  ;  the 
artist  in  search  of  a  landscape — tlTe  tourist  in  search 
of  the  picturesque — the  peasant  seeking  to  cross 
from  one  strath  to  the  other,  to  see  one  of  the 
countless  Macs,  his  kith  and  kin — all  are  turned 
back.  The  duke  wills  it,  because  one  passencrer 
out  of  fifty  might  perchance  stumble  upon  a  red 
deer,  which  would  gaze  at  him  a  moment,  toss  its 
antlered  head,  canter  over  the  shoulder  of  the  hill, 
and  in  half  an  hour  be  couched  in  the  green  wet 
breckans. 

The  grand  plea  of  these  gentlemen — who  for  the 
payment  perhaps  of  some  fifteen  hundred  a  year 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  isolating  a  waste 
country  as  big  as  half  a  good  sized  English  county, 
shutting  up  the  roads,  and  refusing  passage  to  a 
single  being  throughout  it — is  simply  that  pedestri- 
ans disturb  and  frighten  the  deer.  I  doubt  it.  A 
stag  may  look  at  a  cockney — and  in  my  humble 
opinion  the  cockney  is  very  likely  to  be  the  most 
frightened  animal  of  the  two.  But  granting  the 
discomfiture  of  the  four-footed  gazer — what  of  it? 
He  will  not  be  so  frightened  as  to  vanish  into  thin 
air.  He  will  trot  otl".  one,  two,  or  three  miles  ;  and 
then  when  it  is  his  good  pleasure  stop  to  crop  the 
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herbage,  until  another  cockney  appears,  who  will 
probably  frighten  him  back  again  to  his  original 
position.  jS'o  one  wants  to  put  the  duke's  deer  in 
his  pocket.  There  they  will  be  when  the  tourist 
leaves,  just  as  they  were  when  he  came,  barring  a 
trot  of  perhaps  a  dozen  miles,  which,  to  animals 
of  their  reverse  of  sedentary  habits  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  much  personal  inconvenience.  But  even 
granting  that  a  wandering  tourist  would  frighten 
every  stag  in  the  hills  into  fits,  I  do  not  at  all  see 
why  they  should  not  be  frightened  into  fits.  Men 
before  deer — scenery  before  dukes.  We  are  not  to 
be  shut  out  of  tlie  finest  passes,  warned  away  from 
the  most  glorious  scenery  of  our  own  land  for  either 
dukes  or  deer.  His  grace  of  Leeds  must  throw 
open  Glenlui-beg,  and  his  grace  of  Athol  must 
withdraw  the  blockade  of  Glentilt.  A  modern  lord 
of  the  Isles  once  tried  to  draw  a  chain  across  the 
entrance  to  FingaKs  Cave  in  Staffa,  only  to  be 
removed  when  each  passenger  in  the  boat  had  tabled 
down  his  sixpence.  We  shall  have  none  of  these 
chains  either  of  men  or  metal.  The  unenclosed 
hills  are  men's  property  to  walk  on.  The  glories 
of  rock  and  torrent,  and  mountain  mist,  are  for  all 
to  see,  and  wonder,  and  admire.  The  queen  is  now 
amongst  them.  I  don't  know  if  the  Duke  of  Leeds 
would  permit  her  to  thread  Glenlui-beg  ;  but  if  a 
hint  would  be  taken  l)y  the  ducal  autocrat,  I  do 
think  that  nothing  would  be  a  more  grateful  sou- 
venir of  the  queen's  visit  than  the  expression  of  the 
royal  wish,  vvliich  would  in  all  probability  again  un- 
lock to  all  her  majesty's  peaceful  subjects  the  glo- 
rious scenery  of  Athol  and  Braemar.        A.  B.  R. 
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Letter  from  a  fJislinguished  officer  to  his  correspon- 
dent in  Washington. 

Tacubaya,  Aug.  22,  1847. 
#     *     *     #     # 

We  are  now  located  in  one  wing  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's palace.  (Jhapullepec,  with  its  magnificent 
grove,  is  before  us,  and  we  overlook  the  great  city, 
surrounded  by  its  lakes,  and  embosomed  in  its 
mountains.  I  never  realized  the  beauty  of  the 
valley  of  Mexico  until  I  reached  this  spot.  To  see 
it  now,  lighted  by  the  soft  bright  uioon,  with  every 
village,  spire,  hut  and  mountain  reflected  in  its  silver 
lakes,  you  would  think  it  even  surpassed  the  de- 
scriptions we  rt;ad  of  it.  There  are  also  some 
stup^jndotis  works  of  art  around  us.  But  I  can  tell 
you  nothing,  for  I  have  not  yet  been  in  the  city, 
though  I  have  knocked  at  its  gates.  In  the  ab- 
senci;.  then,  of  soiiieihing  more  interesting,  I  shall 
have  to  tell  you  ol'ihe  operations  of  the  army. 

On  the  7th  in^stant  Gen.  Twiggs'  division  left 
Piielij.i.  It  was  I'dllowed  on  the  Ktii  by  General 
Quintman's,  on  the  !)lh  by  Gen.  Wonii's,  and  on 
the  lOih  l)y  (J.-u.  I'illovv's.  Gen.  Scott  left  on  the 
8tli,  and  overlook  Gen.  Twiggs  that  night  at  San 
Martin.  Our  march  over  ilie  mountains  was  undis- 
turbed, except  by  rumors  of  gu(;rillas  and  resistance. 
Both  disa|)peare(l  as  we  apjjroachcd,  and  we  left 
their  abandoned  works  as  we  found  them.  On  the 
Hill  (ieii.  Twiirgs  encamped  at  Avotia,  15  miles 
from  Mexico,  on  the  direct  road.  The  other  divi- 
tions,  oil  each  succe'cdnig  day,  <Mine  up  in  order, 
and  took  position  in  the  rciar — Gen.  Woith  occu- 
pying (Jlial(;o.  'I'lie  recoiinoissance.s  of  llie  12tli  and  i 
l.'Uh  satisfied  us  of  the  strengtli  of  the  enemy's 
defences  in  our  front.  Their  principal  defence  was 
at  Ml  i'enon,  commanding  the  causeway  between 
the  lakes  of  Tezcuco  and  Chalso.     Tiic  hill  of  Kl 


Fenon  is  about  "00  feet  high,  havingthree  plateaus 
of  different  elevations.  It  stands  in  the  waters  of 
Lake  Tezcuco.  Its  base  is  surrounded  by  a  dry 
trench,  and  its  sides  arranged  with  breastworks 
from  its  base  to  its  crest.  It  was  armed  with  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  defended  by  7000  men,  under 
Santa  Anna  in  person.  The  causeway  passed 
directly  by  its  base — the  waters  of  the  lake  washing 
each  side  of  the  causeway  for  two  miles  in  front, 
and  the  whole  distance  seven  miles  to  the  city. 
There  was  a  battery  on  the  causeway  about  four 
hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  Penon,  another  by 
its  side,  a  third  about  a  mile  in  front  of  the  entrance 
to  the  city,  and  a  fourth  at  the  entrance.  About 
two  miles  in  front  of  the  Penon  a  road  branched 
off  to  the  left,  and  crossed  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ho- 
chimilco,  at  the  village  of  Mexicalcingo,  six  miles 
from  the  main  road.  This  village,  surrounded  by 
a  marsh,  was  enveloped  in  batteries,  and  only  ap- 
proached over  a  paved  causeway  a  mile  in  length. 
Beyond,  the  causeway  continued  through  the  marsh 
for  two  miles  further,  and  opened  upon  terra  firma 
at  the  village  of  Churubnsco,  which  was  also  for- 
tified, and  which  we  shall  see  more  of  presently. 
The  reconnoissance  of  the  14th  satisfied  us  that  the 
route  south  of  Lake  Chalco  was  practicable  for  our 
wagons,  or  could  be  made  so.  That  day  Gen. 
Pillow's  division  closed  upon  the  village  of  Chalco, 
and  the  next  morning  (15th)  Gen.  Worth  led  off 
south  of  the  lake.  The  divisions  took  up  the  line 
of  march  in  succession.  Gen.  Twiggs  bringing  up 
the  rear,  and  we  turned  our  backs  upon  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  Penon  and  Mexicalcingo.  Gen. 
Valencia,  with  6000  men,  made  an  attempt  to  annoy 
our  rear  as  it  turned  Lake  Chalco  ;  but  Gen.  Twiggs 
having  his  train  in  front,  and  his  division  well  in 
band,  wheeled  into  line  to  the  left,  and,  with  one 
discharge  of  Taylor's  battery,  tumbled  over  some 
men  and  horses,  and  sent  the  rest  flying  over  the 
hills  like  the  wild  ducks  from  the  lakes.  lie  then 
broke  again  into  column,  and  resumed  his  march. 
The  rancheros  and  guerilleros  hovering  about  our 
front  gave  us  little  trouble  ;  and  the  working  parties 
filled  up  the  trenches  and  rolled  away  the  rocks 
that  had  been  placed  there  to  retard  us,  without 
stopping  our  march. 

On  the  17th  General  Worth  encamped  at  San 
Augustin,  on  the  Acapulco  road,  and  moved  down 
on  the  18th,  two  and  a  half  miles,  in  front  of  San 
Antonio,  to  make  room  for  the  other  division  to 
close  upon  him.  The  18th  was  devoted  to  recon- 
noissances.  San  Antonio  was  situated  similarly  to 
Mexicalcingo.  Batteries  commanded  the  course- 
way  in  front  and  swept  over  the  marshes  to  the  left 
as  fiir  as  the  lake.  The  pedrvgcd,  or  volcanic  rocks, 
rendered  the  right  impassable  for  everything  but 
infantry,  and  difficult  for  them.  One  and  a  half 
mile  in  the  reals  were  situated  the  defences  of 
('liurubusco,  commanding  the  ai)i)roacli  over  the 
pidnga/,  and  by  the  way  of  M(!xicalcingo.  A 
route  was  discovered  west  from  San  Augustin  over 
the  spurs  of  the  mountain,  to  the  San  Angel  road, 
by  which  these  positions  could  be  turned.  Gen. 
Twiggs'  division,  coming  upon  the  morning  of  ihe 
l!)lh,  was  thrown  forward  on  this  route,  to  cover 
the  working  j)arties  formed  from  Pillow'.s  division. 
l{y  1,  P.  ^L,  we  had  surmounted  llu;  hills,  and  ap- 
proa(!hed  tiie  two  divisions  of  ihe  army,  with  iheir 
field  baUeries,  &c.,  williin  cannon  range  of  ^^a- 
Icncia's  cntrenchmenls,  situated  on  the  San  Angel 
road,  and  coinman<iing  the  (tidy  approach  through 
the  pcdrfgal  or  volcanic  roi'ks.  '1  he  working  par- 
tics    were    returned  to  their   regiments,  the   tools 
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repacked,  and  preparations  made  to  dislodge  the 
enemy,  before  continuing  the  road  further.  On 
approaching  his  front  within  canister  range,  and 
driving  in  his  advanced  parties,  posted  behind 
breastworks  across  the  road,  with  Magruder's  and 
howitzer  batteries,  it  was  found  that  the  ground  on 
his  left  offered  the  greatest  advantages  for  the 
attack.  He  lay  entrenched  on  rising  ground,  behind 
a  deep  ravine,  about  midway  between  us,  to  which 
the  ground  gently  descended  from  both  directions. 
His  front  was  defended  by  four  8-inch  howitzers,  and 
tliree  long  l6-pounders,  one  18-pounder,  and  some 
of  smaller  calibre.  His  right  was  almost  equally 
strong;  and,  after  crossing  the  ravine,  approached 
over  smooth  ground  in  the  form  of  a  natural  glacis, 
and  taken  in  reverse  by  a  body  of  rancheros  and 
lancers.  The  heads  of  the  different  divisions  were 
accordingly  changed  to  the  right ;  and,  each  leaving 
their  horses  and  batteries  behind,  slowly  wended 
their  way,  among  the  volcanic  rocks,  to  the  ravine, 
which  they  passed  in  front  of  the  small  village  of 
Saa  Raymond,  out  of  gunshot  of  Valencia's  batter- 
ies. They  were  now  on  the  firm  San  xVngel  road, 
between  Valencia  and  relief;  but  Santa  Anna  com- 
ing out  to  his  support  with  seven  thousand  infantry 
and  cavalry,  drew  up  in  battle  array  on  the  hills  of 
Contreros,  to  our  right.  Col.  Riley's  brigade,  that 
had  been  moved  to  the  right  early  in  the  day,  to 
cooperate  with  the  front  attack,  and  had  passed 
beyond  the  San  Angel  road,  now  falling  back  upon 
the  village  which  we  had  taken  possession  of. 
General  Smith  at  once  determined  to  drive  away 
the  force  threatening  our  right.  By  the  time  his 
dispositions  were  made,  the  sun  had  set ;  and  night 
drawing  on,  it  was  feared  we  should  not  have  light 
enough  for  our  work.  The  attack  was  therefore 
suspended  till  morning.  The  troops  bivouacked 
around  the  village,  without  food,  without  shelter, 
and  without  fire.  It  was  afterwards  determined  to 
return  to  the  origiiial  intention  of  assaulting  Va- 
lencia's entrenchments  as  the  dispersion  of  Santa 
Anna's  force  affected  but  little  our  principal  object. 
At  3,  A.  M.,  Col.  Riley's  brigade  was  put  in 
motion,  followed  by  Geo.  Smith's  and  Gen.  Cad- 
wallader's ;  General  Shields  holding  the  village. 
During  the  night,  the  8th  and  12th  regiments,  with 
a  company  of  rifles  and  some  detachments  that  had 
been  thrown  out  the  previous  day,  were  moved  to 
the  ravine,  in  front  of  the  enemy's  position,  and, 
after  driving  in  their  piquets  in  the  gray  of  the 
morning,  filed  oif  to  the  right  and  took  a  sheltered 
position  on  their  left,  ready  to  cooperate  with  the 
attacking  force  in  rear.  This  force  moving  around 
the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  battery  was  placed, 
covered  from  their  view  and  fire,  began  about  sun- 
rise to  show  themselves  over  its  crest.  Col.  Riley's 
briirade,  sweeping  around  their  rear  and  right, 
moved  down  with  great  impetuosity,  while  Gen. 
Samh  attacked  their  left  from  the  rear.  In  the 
mean  time  Col.  Ransom,  pushing  across  the  ravine 
the  force  in  front,  opened  his  fire  upon  their  front 
and  left.  The  enemy  finding  himself  thus  attacked, 
and  apprehending  the  main  attack  from  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  approached  the  previous  day, 
opened  his  heavv  battery  on  his  front.  But  Riley's 
brigade,  carrying  everything  before  them,  drove 
them  out  between  the  fires  of  Smith  and  Ransom 
upon  that  of  Shields.  They  broke  at  ail  points, 
abandoning  the  artillery,  pack  train,  ammunition, 
&c.  We  took  SCO  prisoners ;  4  generals — Salas, 
Mondoza,  Blanco,  and  Garcia  ;  4  colonels  :  2  com- 
manders of  brigades  and  squadrons,  and  other  offi- 
cers in  proportion.     Among  the  twenty-two  pieces 


of  artillery  taken,  were  the  two  belonging  to  \V;tsh- 
ington's  battery,  taken  at  Buena  Vista.  They 
were  retaken  by  the  4th  artillery,  the  regiment  to 
which  they  originally  belonged.  We  buried  600 
of  their  dead  found  on  the  field.  Our  loss  did  not 
exceed  60.  After  allowing  the  troops  a  little  time 
for  refreshment,  they  were  put  in  march  down  the 
San  Angel  road,  to  take  in  reverse  the  positions  of 
San  Antonia  and  Churubusco.  The  enemy,  find- 
ing himself  turned,  immediately  commenced  to  evac- 
uate his  lines  at  San  Antonio  ;  but  we  moved  uptin 
him  so  rapidly  that  he  had  to  abandon  his  guns. 
Gen.  Worth's  division,  that  had  masked  him  in 
front,  followed  so  close  upon  his  heels  as  to  drive 
his  rear  into  the  defence  of  Churubusco.  In  the 
mean  time  Gen.  Twiggs  had  taken  his  position  in 
the  front  on  the  battery  surroundmg  the  convent, 
while  General  Worth  seized  upon  that  defending 
the  bridge,  and  blockading  the  main  road  to  Mexico. 
The  battle  opened  fiercely  on  that  side.  Generals 
Shields'  and  Pierce's  brigades  were  sent  to  attack 
in  rear.  Advancing  towards  the  city  of  Mexico 
until  they  had  passed  the  stream  in  rear  of  Churu- 
busco, they  crossed  a  cornfield  on  their  right,  and 
made  for  the  causeway  leading  from  Churubusco 
to  the  capital.  This  causeway  was  defended  by  a 
large  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  the  latter  extend- 
ing apparently  to  the  gates  of  Mexico.  The  num- 
ber of  infantry  was  said  to  be  5000,  and  of  cavalry 
4000.  Gen.  Shields,  forming  his  line  obliquely  to 
that  of  the  enemy,  resting  either  flank  upon  some 
buildings  on  his  right  and  left,  and  gaining  as  much 
to  their  right  flank  as  possible,  brought  his  men 
promptly  into  action.  General  Pierce,  following 
quickly  up,  took  position  to  his  left,  and  the  howit- 
zer battery  opened  on  his  right.  The  Mexicans 
made  a  stout  resistance,  and  the  reserve  under  Ma- 
jor Sumner,  composed  of  the  rifle  regiment  and 
squadron  of  dragoons,  was  brought  to  their  support. 
By  the  tinJe  they  broke  into  the  cornfield,  the  ene- 
my began  to  give  way.  Worth  and  Twiggs  had 
forced  their  front,  and  they  were  being  driven  upou 
the  capital.  As  soon  as  the  way  was  clear  for  the 
dragoons,  they  swept  over  the  causeway,  charging 
up  to  the  very  gates.  Many  a  fine  saddle  was 
emptied  by  the  discharge  from  their  last  battery. 
Captain  Kearney,  whose  troop  was  leading,  lost 
his  left  arm,  and  the  rest  of  his  officers  were 
wounded.  Our  men  had  done  their  work  well  and 
faithfully.  Their  exhaustion  required  rest.  The 
recall  was  sounded  and  we  returned  to  the  care  of 
the  killed  and  wounded.  Of  these  we  have  a  good- 
ly number.  I  fear  they  will  reach  nearly  1000. 
Many  gallant  officers  are  at  rest.  Col.  Butler,  of 
the  South  Carolina  regiment,  bringing  his  regiment 
into  action,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him;  con- 
tinuing the  charge  on  foot,  he  was  wounded  in  the 
leg,  and  finally  shot  through  the  head.  Of  the 
regulars,  Capt.  Thornton  of  the  dragoons,  Capt. 
Burke,  1st  artillery,  Hanson,  Lieut.  Irons,  Easlv, 
Hoffman,  and  Johnson.  About  40  are  wounded 
more  or  less  severely.  All  the  engineers  are  safe. 
We  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful,  nor  repay  the 
interest  or  prayers  of  our  friends  in  our  belalf. 
The  greeting  of  General  Scott  by  the  troops  after 
the  action,  on  seeing  the  success  of  all  his  plans, 
was  loud  and  vociferous.  It  must  have  shaken  the 
"  Halls  of  the  Montezumas.''  Their  enthusiasm 
seemed  to  cheer  the  Mexican  officers  in  their  cap- 
tivity. The  army  has  implicit  confidence  in  him, 
and  apprehend  nothing  where  he  commands.  He 
sees  everything  and  calculates  the  cost  of  every 
measure ;  and  they  know  and  feel  that  their  lives 
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and  labor  will  not  be  uselessly  expended.  Dar- 
ing the  day,  we  took  2,700  prisoners,  8  generals, 
37  pieces  of  artillery,  and  ammunition  enough  for  a 
whole  campaign.  Their  defences  were  completely 
turned,  and  their  plans  upset.  We  could  have 
entered  Mexico  that  evening  or  the  next  morning, 
at  our  pleasure,  so  complete  was  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  their  army  of  32,000  men.  We  learn  that 
27,000  men  were  opposed  to  us  at  all  points,  on  the 
20lh,  and  they  acknowledge  in  killed  and  wounded 
TiOOO.  On  the  21st,  as  the  army  was  in  motion 
towards  the  city,  General  Scott  was  met  by  a  prop- 
osition for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  care  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 
This  he  refused ;  but  in  the  evening  agreed  to  an 
armistice,  to  enable  commissioners  to  meet  Mr. 
Trist,  and  to  treat  for  peace.  This  armistice  has 
been  officially  ratified.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  the 
result  ;  though  I  can  very  well  see  that  it  is  for 
Santa  A  nna's  advantage  to  iriake  peace.  So  far  I 
can  trust  him. 

Tiie  Lieut.  Johnson  killed,  was  the  nephew  of 
Lieutenant  Col.  Johnson,  of  the  voltigeurs.  I  was 
standing  by  him  when  his  leg  was  carried  off  above 
the  knee  by  a  cannon  ball.  He  was  a  gallant  little 
fellow,  and  as  merry  over  his  work  all  the  morning 
as  a  boy  at  play,  lie  fell  by  the  side  of  the  gun 
he  had  been  effectively  serving,  and  died  that  night, 
19th  inst.  The  colonel  did  not  hear  of  his  death 
until  next  morning.  He  was  standing  in  Va- 
lencia's captured  entrenchments,  flushed  with  the 
recent  victory  ;  his  frame  shrunk  and  shivered  with 
agony,  and  I  wept  to  witness  his  grief.  It  is  the 
living  for  whom  we  should  mourn,  and  not  the 
dead.  The  engineers  did  good  service  on  both 
days,  nor  was  the  engineer  company  behind  in  any 
underiakin'T. 


Gkn".  Taylor  and  his  Staff.— .Mr.  Brown,  the 
artist  who  has  recently  passed  several  months  near 
the  headijuarlers  of  Gen.  Taylor,  has  brought  home 
witli  hiui  the  rich  fruits  of  his  diligence,  ;imong 
which  are  two  admirable  portraits  of  Grn.  T;iylur, 
portraits  of  his  staff  and  several  other  distinguished 
officLTS,  and  a  irreat  variety  of  sketches  of  interest- 
ing localities  connected  with  the  war,  and  studies 
for  lectures  yet  to  he.  completed. 

()f  the  two  principal  portraits  of  Gen.  Taylor,  one 
presents  a  profile  view  of  him  and  the  other  a  front 
view.  Tlu!  former  is  the  more  striking  picture, 
repnsentinL''  the  general  in  his  uniform — the  artist 
inteiiduiir  this  head  for  the  design  of  the  medal  to 
be  strm-k  by  order  ol"  Congress.  The  other  portrait 
givi-  I  he  vcu  r:in  in  llii!  same  brown  dress  he  wore 
on  til  ■  i)aitle-(iel(l  of  lluena  Vista.  His  costume  is 
of  I  hi'  ])laiiicsl  description.  The  head  of  the  gen- 
oral  IS  a  rioMe  one,  full  of  cliaraf^er,  bis  energy  and 
firnuifss  l)iiiii:  conspicuonsly  traced  in  the  deeply 
inark''d  lini's  of  liic  f:icc,  'I'lu;  fin;  of  his  ey(>  gleams 
from  iIh!  canv.i>.s,  tlii>  rciihirc  beinsj  very  ]>(u'uliar 
in  his  (aitiily  and  viry  finr.  W'c. should  not  do  jiislice 
1o  .Mr.  IJrown  did  we  inii  drcl;ire  our  high  admira- 
tion of  each  ol'  tlii-si'  iiorir;iils.  Tliev  are  iiobK- 
pictures,  atul  wouM  alone  uuijily  repay  him  for  the 
toil  aiirl  (laiiL"'r  he  Ikis  encoiiiUered. 

IJnt  Mr.  i5rown  li-is  exrcnied  another  and  very 
inten  sting  pi(rliire,  which  he  calls  Gen.  Taylor's 
He;i(iiiuarters.  In  this  the  hero  of  IStiena  \'ista  is 
rispreseiited  ;ii  full  lenjjth,  standini,'  un<ler  an  awri- 
in<r  in  front  of  bis  tent,  and  siirroniided  hy  his  stall" 
and  other  oHi'-ers.  The  old  man  appears  here  in 
the  unaffeei'd  simplieiiv  and  even  homeliness  of  bis 
nsiKil  hearing' — dressed  in  the  least  preleniiing  narli, 
with  an  eye  to   perfect  comfort,  while   he  is  sur- 


rounded by  some  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  the 
army,  most  of  whom  are  quite  young.  The  gen- 
eral appears  like  a  father  among  his  sons — himself 
all  plainness  and  simplicity,  but  proud  of  the  boys 
about  him.  We  cannot  recall  all  the  faces  in  this 
picture,  but  they  are  all  faitiiful  portraits  from  life, 
and  their  friends  recognize  them  at  a  glance.  The 
names  of  the  following  occur  to  us  as  we  write  : — 
Maj.  Bliss,  Maj.  Eaton,  Capt.  Garnett,  Maj.  Mans- 
field, Col.  Whiting,  Dr.  Craig,  Capt.  Linnard,  and 
Maj.  Bragg  ;  there  must  be  others,  but  we  cannot 
at  the  moment  recall  them.  Of  most  of  these  gen- 
tlemen and  of  several  other  prominent  officers,  as 
Gen.  Wool,  Col.  Belknap,  &c.,  Mr.  Brown  has 
finished  portraits  of  the  size  of  life,  which  will  make 
his  collection  most  interesting  to  those  who  delight 
to  study  the  lineaments  of  the  soldiers  who  have 
won  renown  in  war.  Tiie  portraits  will  be  used  by 
the  artist  in  any  future  historical  picture  he  may 
paint  of  the  scenes  of  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista. 
He  showed  to  us  one  sketch  full  of  life  and  spirit, 
from  which  he  designs  to  paint  a  panorama  of  a 
scene  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  It  represents 
Bragg's  battery  at  the  moment  it  was  put  into  ac- 
tion at  the  most  critical  part  of  the  day.  The  gen- 
eral is  seated  on  thai  white  horse,  and  directing 
Capt.  Bragjr  where  to  give  them  "a  little  more 
grape."  We  think  this  picture  should  be  finished 
on  its  present  scale  and  engraved.  It  embodies  the 
popular  idea  of  the  most  eventful  scene  of  the  ever- 
glorious  field  of  Buena  Vista.  If  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, it  would  redound  to  the  honor  of  the  artist 
and  go  far  to  make  his  I'oitune. 

Mr.  Brown  carries  with  him  letters  from  Gen. 
Taylor  and  a  large  number  of  officers  testifying  to 
the  unwearied  pains  the  artist  took  to  secure  fidelity 
in  all  he  did.  Officers  sat  and  stood  for  him  in  all 
positions,  and  squadrons  were  "  set  in  the  field" 
that  he  might  copy  them.  That  his  portraits  are 
indeed  likenesses  none  will  doubt  for  a  moment. 
We  saw  them  in  conifiany  with  those  who  kno"V 
many  of  the  gentlemen  represented,  and  they  bore 
instant  and  hearty  testimony  to  their  fidelity. — Ptc- 
ayunc. 

Mr.  Macaulay. — The  question  has  been  repeat- 
edly asked,  will  no  new  scat  be  found  for  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay? I?e])<)rt  answers  it  by  saying,  that  he  has 
l)(!en  for  some  time  anxious  to  be  released  i'rom  the 
labors  of  parliament  ;  and  that  the  intention  he  has 
stated  of  retiring  into  private  life  is  as  sincere  as  the 
contempt  for  bigotry  which  the  burgesses  of  Edin- 
burgh call  haughtin('ss.  Nor  is  the  report  improb- 
able ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  without  his  own  consent 
that  his  contemporaries  have  unanimously  assigned 
to  him  thi!  ta.'^k  of  writing  the  modern  hi.story 
of  England.  So  gigantic  a  work  will  need  retire- 
ment;  nor  c;iii  Mr.  Macanlay  forget  those  histor- 
ical parallels  which  reseml)le  his  own  case  too  cle.sc- 
ly  to  escape  comi)arison.  It  was  during  his  exile 
that  Thucydidi's  wrote  his  acc(Uint  of  the  I'eloiHUi- 
ncsian  War.  The  history  of  the  Great  Kehellioii 
was  the  solace  of  the  lonely  hours  which  Chinnden 
spent  in  Jersey  and  Montpellier.  The  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Human  Empire  would  have  b(  en  con- 
fined to  the  dwarfish  limit  of  three  volumes,  had  not 
(;ibbiHi  been  content  to  forego  "  the  juofuse  and 
philosophic  fancv  of  Burke,  and  the  arguineulativc 
vehemence  of  l"'ox,"  for  the  solitude  of  Lausanne. 
The  stern  law  <if  the  historic  order  allows  of  no  ex- 
ception ;  and  if  .Mr.  Macaulay  aspires  to  be  adimlted 
into  its  ranks,  il  would  he  short-siirhted  sellJshness 
in  his  generation  to  com|iel  him  to  spend  all  his  life 
in  their  service. — Murniii<i  Chronitk. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

"  Peggy,"  said  Owen  to  me,  one  morning,  as  he 
threw  himself  back  in  his  easy-chair  after  completing 
the  perusal  of  the  newspaper,  "  did  you  know  that 
poor  Kinnaird  had  left  a  daughter!" 

What  an  inexplicable  creature  I  am !  I  have 
passed  my  forty-fifth  birthday,  but  I  cannot  yet 
hear  that  name  uttered  without  emotion  I  How- 
ever, Owen  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  sus- 
pect such  a  thing,  and  the  last  person  I  should  wish 
to  suspect  it ;  so,  after  a  moment's  pause,  I  answered, 
in  ray  usual  tone, 

"  Yes,  I  remember  to  have  heard  it.  And  is  she 
your  ward,  as  well  as  the  son?"' 

"  Even  so,"  replied  he  ;  '•  and  an  immense  heir- 
ess she  is — a  beauty  too,  they  tell  me.  She  is  past 
eighteen,  and  cannot  be  kept  any  longer  at  school, 
so  I  have  now  the  agreeable  task  of  finding  some 
one  to  take  care  of  her  till  she  is  pleased  to  relieve 
m?  of  the  responsibility  by  her  marriage,  which  I 
should  think  will  not  be  a  very  distant  event.  I 
wish  you  would  take  her  off  my  hands  in  the  mean 
time." 

"  My  dear  Owen,  you  are  not  in  earnest.  I  can- 
not fancy  any  one  less  fitted  than  myself  for  such  a 
charge." 

"Don't  be  modest,  sister.  You  know,  without 
compliment,  you  are  the  verv'  best  manager  in  the 
world,  and  you  have  that  kind  of  knack  at  discover- 
incr  and  indulging  the  peculiarities  of  those  whh 
whom  you  live,  which  would  make  you  an  invalu- 
able companion." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  I,  in  a  bantering  tone, 
"  you  made  that  discovery  when  you  and  I  tried  the 
experiment  of  living  together  eight  years  ago.  I 
suited  you  to  a  nicety." 

'•Oh,  then  indeed,"  returned  Owen,  making  a 
long  face  and  looking  a  little  embarrassed,  for  the 
experiment  alluded  to  had  been  a  complete  failure, 
and  had  l)een  abandoned  by  mutual  consent  at  the 
end  of  the  first  month  ;  "  but  that,  you  know,  was 
a  peculiar  case  ;  and  after  all,  when  I  think  it  over, 
I  am  convinced  it  was  more  my  fault  than  yours — 
wholly  my  fault,  I  may  say.  I  am  not  note  exactly 
what  I  was  then.''' 

'■  Of  course  not,"  replied  I  gravely,  "  eight  years 
have  been  allowed  to  you  since  then  for  the  study 
and  improvement  of  your  character,  and  you  are 
doubtless  an  altered  man.  Suppose  we  trv  the 
experiment  again — I  am  perfectly  ready,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  would  come  this  time  to  a  widely  differ- 
ent issue." 

Owen's  candid  and  complimentary  humor  was  a 
little  at  fault  here  ;  he  had  nbt  expected  to  be  so 
immediately  taken  at  his  word.  ''  Why,  to  say  the 
truth,"  beiran  he,  with  some  confusion,  '"my  con- 
firmed bachelor  habits " 

'•  What  are  you  saying  about  your  confirmed 
hr.chelor  habits!'  cried  our  friend,  Sirs.  Alvanley, 
entering  the  room,  and  proving,  to  Owen  at  least,  a 
very  welcome  interruption  to  the  conversation. 
"  I  will  not  allow  any  such  high  treason  to  be 
talked  in  my  house." 

Mrs.  Alvanley  was  a  lively,  handsome  widow, 
about  Owen's  own  age;  tliat  is  to  say,  somewhere 
on  the  verge  of  five-and-thirty.  She  was  not  defi- 
cient in  ability,  though  extremely  fonu  of  dress  and 
amusements — tastes  which  her  small  means  eave 
her  very  few  opportunities  of  indulging.  Before 
her  marriage  she  had  received  considerable  attention 
from  Owen,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  always 


been  a  great  flirt,  though  I  do  not  think  that  he  had 
ever  fairly  committed  himself  with  any  one ;  cer- 
tainly not  with  Mrs.  Alvanley.  She  was  i.ow  sua* 
pected  of  a  design  of  reconquering  her  former  vassal, 
with  how  much  reason  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  she  liked  and  souglit  Owens  soci- 
ety, while  he,  on  his  part,  appeared,  to  a  cool  looker 
on,  quite  wlUing  to  resume  tiie  t'ooting.  hall  playful, 
half  sentimental,  on  which  he  had  formerly  stood 
with  her,  and  quite  determined  not  to  advance  an 
inch  beyond  it.  The  usual  residence  of  this  lady 
was  near  Alford,  a  country  town  in  Devonshire,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  which  the  happy  years  of  my 
youth  had  been  passed,  and  where  1  had  many 
friends.  At  present,  however,  a  cousin  who  lived 
at  Teignmouth  had  lent  her  a  house  for  the  month 
of  October,  and  she  had  invited  Owen  and  myself 
to  become  her  guests. 

Owen  turned  towards  her  with  that  air  of  ready 
deference  which,  sometimes  mingled  with  a  shade 
of  sarcasm  discoverable  only  by  a  quick  observer, 
characterized  his  demeanor  towards  women,  espe- 
cially towards  those  in  whose  good  graces  he 
thought  it  worth  while  to  secure  a  place.  •'  It 
would  indeed  be  a  rash  man  who  should  venture  to 
celebrate  the  praises  of  single  blessedness  in  your 
presence,"  aaid  he,  with  an  equivocal  smile.  "  But 
you  are  come  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  I  want 
your  advocacy.  We  were  talking  about  the  Kin 
nairds." 

"  No  such  thing,"  cried  I,  "  we  were  talking  ol 
the  time  when  Owen  and  I  tried  to  live  together, 
and  found  that  we  couldn't  bear  each  other.  Do 
you  remember  it,  Mrs.  Alvanley?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  she  laughing.  "  All 
the  world  said  there  would  be  a  permanent  coolness 
in  consequence,  but  I  knew  you  both  better.  Let 
ns  call  upon  your  brother  to  justify  his  share  in  the 
transaction,  and  afterwards  we  will  hear  your  de- 
fence. Now,  Mr.  Forde,  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself?'' 

Mrs.  Alvanley  wanted  the  fine  perception  and 
quick  feeling  which  constitute  tact,  or  she  would 
have  seen  that  Owen  found  the  subject  irksome  and 
wanted  to  get  away  from  it.  He,  however,  fell 
readily  enough  into  her  playful  tone  for  the  moment, 

"I  will  be  judged  by  you,''  cried  he  ;  '•  no  man 
could  begin  with  better  intentions  than  I  did — I 
might  almost  say  that  no  man  could  have  endured 
more.  Patiently  did  I  suffer  myself  to  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  housekeeping.  I  knew  when 
we  had  lamb  in  the  house,  and  when  we  had  mut- 
ton hanging  up,  and  when  the  cook  had  tried  all 
over  the  market  and  there  was  not  such  a  thin?  as 
a  bit  of  fish  to  be  heard  of.  I  was  acquainted 
familiarly  with  the  statistics  of  disease  in  the  poul- 
try-yard, and  learned  gradually  to  distinguish  be- 
tween pip  and  croup.  Once  I  labelled  a  dozen  jars 
of  raspberry  jam  in  a  single  morning  ;  another  time 
I  voluntarily  reprimanded  the  housemaid  when 
Peggy  was  afraid  to  speak  to  her." 

'•  Owen,  how  can  you  be  so  absurd?*'  interrupted 
I,  laughing,  though  inwardly  annoyed. 

"  Well,"  continued  he,  still  addressing  Mrs. 
Alvanley,  "  all  this  and  more  I  encountered  like  a 
man  ;  but  at  last  one  morning — I  think  we  had  been 
living  together  about  three  weeks — my  sister  sud- 
denly and  without  preparation,  without  breaking  it 
to  me,  but  as  if  it  were  the  pleasantest  and  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  proposed  to  me  to  giva 
a  children's  party !"' 

"  Now,  Owen,  how  can  you  exaggerate  so  dread- 
fully?" cried  I.     "You  know   very   well  I  only 
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wanted  to  have  Emily  Drew's  two  sweet  children, 
to  spend  the  day  with  me." 

"  Swee*  children,  I  have  no  douht  they  were," 
returned  O,  en,  "breathing  the  very  essence  of 
lollipops.  But  jpn  were  to  have  the  little  Harri- 
sons to  meet  them.  I  stand  to  that.  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  having  a  distinct,  separate  horror  of 
the  little  Harrisons,  over  and  above  those  two 
s  ,veet  Drews." 

"  Well,  I  believe  I  did  talk  of  it,"  said  I. 

"  There  now  I"  cried  Owen,  ''  you  see  how  far 
she  is  to  be  depended  on  !  And  there  are  five  of 
the  little  Harrisons  I  Now  I  leave  you  to  imagine 
my  feelings  on  such  an  announcement.  At  first,  I 
thought  it  was  impossible,  and  then  I  thought  she 
w;is  insane  ;  or,  said  I  to  myself,  have  I  been  living 
all  this  time  in  a  dream,  and  am  I  not  a  bachelor 
after  all,  but  am  I  a  married  man,  and  is  this  my 
wife?  For  you  know  it  was  inconceivable  that  any 
Woman,  kindly  exempted  by  nature  from  the  trouble 
of  children,  should  endeavor  to  procure  an  artificial 
o.Tspring  for  herself.  That  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

"Owen,  you  really  anger  me,"  said  I;  "  Mrs. 
A.lvanley,  how  can  you  let  him  talk  in  that  man- 
ler  ?  There  is  no  feeling  in  the  world  so  natural 
and  so  pure  as  the  love  of  children,  and  I  never  can 
bear  to  hear  him  pretend  to  despise  it ;  dear  little 
innocent  creatures  I" 

"  Dear  little  iimoeent  creatures  !"  echoed  Owen. 
"  Yes,  there  they  sit,  in  their  clean  pinafores  and 
best  frocks,  looking  like  a  row  of  com|)lele  inno- 
cents, unable  to  give  you  a  rational  answer  to  the 
simplest  question.  And  when  they  warm  a  little, 
and  begin  to  phiy,  they  are  always  hitting  their  own 
heads,  or  kicking  your  shins  by  accident;  and,  if 
they  are  well  brought  up,  they  roar  equally  at  both. 
Your  best-meant  schemes  for  their  amusement  are 
generally  hnmiliatiiig  failures,  renderintj  you  ridic- 
ulous in  the.  eyes  of  the  bystanders.  Y'ou  begin  to 
tell  them  a  story,  and  harangue  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  find  they  are  not  listening  to  you,  or  some- 
thing equally  unpleasant.  I  have  myself  seen  Peg- 
py  steadily  going  to  sleep  in  a  corner  for  an  hour 
logeltier,  with  three  hard-hearted  urchins  at  play 
round  her,  not  one  of  whom  had  th(;  charily  to  go 
up  and  startle  her,  though  she  had  siiut  her  eyes 
only  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  1  never  gave  a  child 
a  siio-;ir-pluni  in  my  life,  that  it  did  not  begin  to 
choke  iinin"diat(;ly." 

"  -\ll  single  men  talk  in  that  manner,"  said  Mrs. 
Alv;iul(',y,  when  she  had  recovered  from  h(!r  laugh- 
ter; "  wail  till  yon  have  children  of  your  own." 

"  Yi's,  I  icill  wail — very  patiently  too,"  answered 
Owen;  "I  would  much  ratlier  have  half-a-do7,(>n 
kittens  tliari  thosi;  two  sweet  little  Drews  ibat  Pi'p'gy 
is  H  >  fond  of.  A  kilti'n  is  at  least  pretty,  and  gtace- 
fnl,  and  ainusitig,  which  a  child  is  not ;  and  you  can  | 
a!  A  lys  take  it  by  tlu'  napr;  of  the  neck,  and  drop 
it  inf'i  tbi-  crllrir  wlwu  ydu  are  tired  of  it — a  tinng 
which  I  showld  liki'  111  (Id  in  ;i  similar  case  with  a 
child,  if  it  wcr'i  imt  fur  the  tumult  which  mothers 
and  Murs  's  would  \m:  sure  to  iii;ik(!  about  it." 

"  I  cannot  undiTstand  Imw  vou  ran  lauirb  al  him, 
Mrs.  .-Vlvanb'y,"  tsaid  F.  "To  ni"  it  is  ])erfe<'tly 
sbo'-king.  I  have  hivird  him  say  h-fon',  that  bo 
]ik"s  anim  lis  b'-.ltiT  than  cbildriMi,  and  I  never  ran 
bear  it.  It  is  dearadintr  to  think  of  those  dear  little 
immortal  souls,  and  then " 

"  .\o.v,  I'egiry,"  interrupted  Owen,  "  what  ifin 
you  know  alxtut  the  si/,e  of  their  immortal  souls'" 

"  (!om".  don't  te:)?.  •  her  so,"  said  Mrs.  Atvanlev  : 
"  and  my  dear  Miss  Korde,  how  can  you  lak(5  every- 


thing so  entirely  au  pied  de  la  htlrt?  Y'ou  do  no 
understand  your  brother;  yet,  after  all,  he  is  not  so 
very  enigmatical.  But  it  certainly  is  necessary  to 
comprehend  a  person's  characler  thoroughly,  in 
order  to  live  happily  with  him,  and  so  I  liiink  it  wa3 
very  well  that  you  two  gave  up  keeping  house 
together." 

"  And  left  me  at  liberty  till  I  should  meet  with 
some  one  who  can  and  does  understand  me,"'  said 
Owen,  with  a  bow  and  smile,  which  rendered  the 
compliment  so  broad  as  effectually  to  destroy  its 
point.  "  But  don't  be  wrathful,  Peggy,  I  am  only 
plaguing  you.     Let  us  go  back  to  the  Kinnairds." 

"  I  had  forgotten  them,"  said  I. 

"  Who  are  those  Kinnairds?"  inquired  Mrs.  Al- 
vanley. 

"  Frank  Kinnaird  was  a  great  favorite  of  my 
father's,"  replied  Owen.  "  He  was  ten  years  older 
than  myself,  or  more  ;  and  many  and  many  a  tip 
has  he  given  me  when  I  was  a  schoolboy  and  he  a 
young  man.  Poor  fellow  !  He  married  a  great 
heiress,  to  pay  his  debts,  I  believe,  for  he  was  im- 
prudent enough.  She  had  a  temper  which  made 
his  house  an  absolute  Pandemonium  ;  and  he  had 
not  been  married  to  her  above  a  twelvemonth,  when 
some  distant  relation  died  and  left  him  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds — so  he  need  not  have  sacrificed 
himself  after  all.  How  many  years  is  it  since  Kin- 
naird died,  Peggy,  do  you  recollect?" 

"  Six  years  this  summer,"  returned  I,  without 
lifting  my  eyes  from  my  work.     Did  I  recollect ! 

"  So  it  is,  I  declare,"  said  Owen.  "  How  time 
slides  away  I  Well,  he  left  me  sole  guardian  to  his 
children.  Mrs.  Kinnaird,  I  forgot  to  say,  had  died 
a  year  before.  The  boy  went  to  college,  of  course, 
and  had  a  commission  in  the  guards  afterwards. 
He  is  the  very  counterpart  of  his  father  in  charac- 
ter;  but,  luckily  for  him,  he  had  money  enough  to 
waste,  so  I  was  not  forced  to  interfere  with  his 
amusements,  and  he  has  now  been  several  years  off 
my  hands.  The  girl  was  younger.  She  was  taken, 
at  first,  by  a  Scotch  aunt,  Kinnaird's  sister,  who 
lived  in  the  Highlands  ;  and,  just  as  I  was  begin- 
ning to  think  that  a  young  lady  of  her  expectations 
must  necessarily  acquire  a  few  more  accomplish- 
ments than  she  was  ld<ely  to  get  in  the  region  of 
gray  mountains  and  oat  cakes,  this  aunt  very  oblig- 
ingly died,  and  1  ran  down  there  for  a  month,  not 
some  capiial  grouse-shooting,  and  brought  my  fail 
ward  up  to  a  first-rate  London  establishment  to  fin- 
ish her  education." 

"  Was  she  an  engaging  girl?"  asked  I,  with 
irreprfissible  interest. 

"  She  was  rather  imder  fifteen  at  tlio  time,' 
replied  Owen,  "  and  I  have  Lord  Byron's  horror  of 
budding  misses.  Besides,  she  cried  wilhoyt  iuler- 
mission  during  the  whole  month,  so  that  1  hnd 
re;illy  no  opportunity  of  judixiiig  of  her  persona 
appearance,  further  than  that  she  was  tall  of  het 
ag(!,  and  had  a  most  splendid  head  of  dark  brown 
hair:   T  remember  noticing  that  particularlv." 

"  1  dare  say  she  is  well-lookiuir  enoneh   lo  pp.ss 
for  a  beauty  when  seen  thniu<:h  the  (lalteriiiir  medi 
um   of — how   many   thou.'^and   pounds'"'    observed 
Mrs.  ,\lvaidev. 

"  Sev(<nly,"  returned  Owen;  "a  prettv  little 
fortune!,  is  it  not?  Hut  now  c(nnes  the  difiieully  • 
this  youuLT  lady  is  ciiibleen  years  old  :  a  woman 
irrown,  as  yon  see." 

"  In  her  own  cstimntion,  doid)tIesH,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Aivnnley  ;  "  Imt  most  giijs  are  little  more  than 
eiiildren  at  eii'hleen.  Shi'  must  be  classed  for  a 
few  years  mon;   among   those   budding  misses  of 
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whom  you  and  Lord  Byron  have  so  great  a  hor- 
ror." 

I  was  inwardly  amused  as  I  thought  of  Mrs. 
Alvanley's  five-and-thirty  years.  Owen,  who  was 
growing  rather  cross  as  he  found  himself  so  repeat- 
edly interrupted  in  his  approaches  to  the  point  he 
was  resolved  to  carry,  answered  her  by  saying  in 
his  blandest  tones — 

"  Nay,  Mrs.  Alvanley,  would  you  have  rae  be- 
lieve that  the  mind  does  not  attain  to  maturity  till 
the  person  has  begun  to  lose  its  first  bloom  ?  For- 
give me  for  differing  from  you ;  but,  I  remember 
you  at  eighteen." 

The  lady  was  effectually  silenced,  and  quite 
uncertain  whether  she  had  received  a  compliment 
or  an  affront.  Owen,  who  had  intended  to  produce 
this  very  effect  upon  her,  went  on  triumphantly,  and 
finished  his  history  without  further  disturbance. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  observing.  Miss  Edith  Kinnaird 
— (it  is  exactly  the  name  for  a  heroine  of  romance) 
— was  eighteen  three  months  ago,  and  can't  be  kept 
at  school  any  longer.  My  friend.  Lady  Frances 
Moore,  has  undertaken  to  superintend  her  dtbut  in 
the  spring,  so  that  trouble  is  off  my  hands  :  but 
here  is  October,  and  what  in  the  name  of  ingenuity 
is  to  be  done  with  her  in  the  interval  ?  Now  I 
appeal  to  you,  Mrs.  Alvanley,  whether  it  would  not 
be  an  extremely  pleasant  thing  for  Peggy  to  pass 
the  next  five  months  in  an  elegant  mansion,  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  with  no  other 
drawback  than  the  society  of  a  high-born  and  highly- 
educated  girl,  in  whom  she  may  be  supposed  to  feel 
some  interest  for  her  father's  sake!" 

"  Were  I  your  sister,"  replied  Mrs.  Alvanley, 
with  animation,  "  I  should  consider  such  a  sug-ges- 
tion  as  a  very  great  favor.  It  is  exactly  the  position 
I  should  like  ;  and  I  also  think  it  is  that  for  which 
I  am  best  filled.     What  say  you.  Miss  Forde?" 

A  sudden  horror  here  came  over  Owen,  that  Mrs. 
Alvanley  was  going  to  propose  to  take  charge  of 
Miss  Kinnaird  herself.  W^ith  his  characteristic 
caution,  he  felt  in  a  moment  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  lead  to  numberless  inconveniences,  not 
the  least  among  which  he  deemed  the  appearance 
which  it  would  have  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It 
was  far  from  his  intention  to  have  it  supposed  by 
any  one  that  he  meant  to  marry  Mrs.  Alvanley ;  so 
he  turned  to  me  with  an  appealing  eagerness  of 
manner,  very  unlike 'his  usual  nonchalance,  and 
very  diflUcult  for  a  sister  to  withstand,  saying — 

"  My  dear  Peggy,  I  am  thoroughly  and  anxiously 
in  earnest,  and  it  is  not  like  you  to  persist  in  trifling 
when  such  is  the  case.  It  would  be  still  less  like 
you,  to  let  any  petty  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of 
an  arrangement  so  rational,  so  natural,  so  thor- 
oughly unobjectionable.  Your  consent  will  confer 
the  fireatest  possible  favor  upon  me,  and  upon  your 
old  friend's  child  ;  while  it  would  really  be  affecta- 
tion to  suppose  that  it  will  entail  any  sacrifice  upon 
V'lurself.  Were  it  likely,  or  even  possible,  that  it 
should  do  so,  I  would  bo  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  ask  it  of  you  ;  but  I  do  assure  you  that 
In  suffgestin?  the  plan,  I  was  very  considerably 
influenced  by  the  idea  of  the  pleasure  that  it  would 
be  tlie  means  of  procuring  for  you." 

I  was  touched — impressed — gratified  ;  in  short,  I 
gave  my  consent.  And  when  it  was  irrevocably 
pronounced,  I  was  a  little  surprised  by  discovering 
the  advanced  state  of  Owen's  arrangements,  which 
seemed  to  prove  that  he  l>ad  counted  upon  me  as  an 
auxiliary  long  before  he  named  the  subject  to  me. 
H'>  would  at  least — so  he  said — spare  me  the  trouble 
of    liscussing  and  deciding  ;  an  occupation  which  he 


knew  to  be  peculiarly  unsuited  to  my  natural  taste. 
So  he  named  the  house  in  which  Miss  Kinnaird  and 
I  were  to  take  up  our  abode,  and  which  he  appeared 
so  sure  of  obtaining  that  I  could  not  help  suspecting 
that  he  had  already  opened  negotiations  for  it ;  and 
he  even  fixed  the  day  on  which  the  young  lady  was 
to  be  summoned  from  the  academic  shades  of  her 
abode  in  the  Regent's  Park.  He  kindly  left  it  to 
me  to  determine  the  precise  number  of  weeks,  days, 
or  hours,  by  which  my  arrival  at  Enmore  Hall  was 
to  precede  that  of  Miss  Kinnaird  ;  only  suggesting 
that  it  would  be  as  well  if,  for  the  sake  of  my  own 
comfort  and  convenience,  I  could  manage  to  have 
about  a  fortnight  quietly  to  myself,  in  order  that  I 
might  get  thoroughly  settled  in  my  new  residence, 
acquainted  with  my  new  household,  &c.  &c.  ;  so 
that  I  should  be  ready  to  receive  the  young  lady  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  myself; — and  this  modicum 
of  liberty  was  pretty  nearly  all  that  was  allotted  to 
me  in  the  matter.  I  did  not,  however,  quarrel  with 
this  specimen  of  Owen's  diplomacy  ;  for  I  have  a 
natural  horror  of  responsibility  at  all  times,  and  a 
special  horror  of  it  when  Owen  is  the  party  to 
whom  I  have  to  answer  ;  so  I  comforted  myself  for 
any  little  injury  that  my  dignity  might  have  sus- 
tained by  reflecting,  that  since  he  had  made  every 
arrangement  himself,  he  would  have  no  one  but 
himself  to  blame  if  the  results  should  prove  unsat- 
isfactory. Thus  I  was  able  to  delight  my  brother 
by  the  cheerfulness  of  my  acquiescence  in  all  his 
proposals  ;  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  triumph  he 
deigned  to  delight  Mrs.  Alvanley  by  reminding  her 
that  Enmore  Hall  was  only  three  miles  from  Alford  ; 
and  assuring  her  that  he  trusted  much  to  her  well- 
known  kindness  for  rendering  Miss  Kinnaird  "s  so- 
journ in  that  part  of  the  country  agreeable.  It  was 
settled  that  I  should  proceed  to  Enmore  immediately 
after  my  departure  fiom  Teignmouth,  and  that  my 
young  charge  should  join  me  about  a  fortnight 
later,  under  the  escort  of  her  brother,  who,  Owen 
believed,  had  taken  a  shooting-box  somewhere  in 
I  the  neighborhood,  and  who  was  described  as  pas- 
!  sionately  fond  of  his  sister,  and  impatiently  anxious 
j  to  enjoy  every  available  moment  of  her  society  now 
!  that  she  was  passing  from  childhood  to  womanhood. 
i  Ov.en  hoped  to  come  down  himself  after  Christmas, 
but  was  too  full  of  engagements,  for  the  present,  to 
determine  the  precise  time  at  which  he  would  join 
our  party.  And  so  the  matter  ended;  and  I  was 
left  alone  to  reflect,  as  calmly  as  I  could,  upon  the 
singular  series  of  trifling  circumstances  which  had 
at  last  placed  me  in  the  position  of  guardian  to  the 
daughter  of  the  only  man  I  had  ever  loved,  and 
who — the  thought  is  present  to  me,  so  why  should 
I  shrink  from  the  word? — had  slighted  me.  I  was 
eighteen  again,  in  imagination,  so  buoyant,  so 
happy,  so  energetic — pursuing  a  thousand  fancies, 
busied  with  a  thousand  studies ;  and  he  was  at  my 
side  to  guide  all  by  his  judgment,  to  give  zest  to  all 
by  his  sympathy,  and  to  make  my  heart  beat  quick, 
and  my  cheeks  glow,  by  those  admiring  looks  and 
approving  words,  so  immeasurably  different  from 
co7n/)/j/n«7i/5,  because  they  are  always  involuntarily, 
and  often  unconsciously,  offered — so  sweet,  I  must 
now  write — so  dangerously  sweet,  when  they  come 
from  one  whom  we  love  as  a  friend,  and  look  up  to 
as  a  superior.  Was  it  wonderful  that  I  mistook  all 
this  for  the  indication  of  a  feeling  which  I  have  now 
no  right  to  believe  that  he  ever  entertained?  Yet 
I  am  acting  a  part,  even  to  myself,  when  I  say  that 
I  do  not  believe  it.  I  thought  of  our  parting,  of 
the  warmth,  the  devotion  of  his  manner,  so  far  out- 
stripping the  mere  intimacy  which,  in  some  sort, 
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justifiL-d  its  expression.  I  never  saw  him  after- 
wariis.  Tidinirs  came,  first  of  imprudence,  then  of 
extravagance — repeated,  reckless,  unpardonable  ex- 
travai^ance — and  three  years  after  that  parting,  I 
heard  of  his  marrying,  as  Owen  said,  "  an  heiress, 
to  pay  his  debts!"  What  tliose  three  years  were 
to  me  I  do  not  wish  to  remember,  and  it  would  be 
useless  to  describe.  The  beauty  of  my  life  had 
departed  from  me.  But,  tliank  God,  it  went  but 
for  a  season,  and  has  returned,  though  in  another 
and  less  radiant  shape.  In  the  expansiveness  and 
activity  of  tiioso  afieclions  which  I  once  thought 
I  would  never  again  suffer  to  cling  around  aught 
uj)on  earth,  I  have  found  health  and  happiness  for 
my  wounded  spirit.  Of  the  holier  discipline,  under 
which  I  trust  tiiat  I  am  learning  to  chasten  those 
exuber:int  afftictions,  or  rather  to  guide  them  into  a 
channel  where  there  can  be  no  overflow,  and  fasten 
them  upon  an  object  where  there  can  be  no  disap- 
pointment, I  dare  scarcely  presume  to  speak  ;  yet 
incomplete  indeed  would  be  the  record  of  my  thatdi- 
fulness  for  what  I  have  endured,  and  for  the  peace 
which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  me,  did  I  omit  all 
allusion  to  my  true  remedy,  my  real  strength,  my 
only  sure  hope.  But  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  of  this;  the  inore  deeply  I  feel  that  the 
concerns  of  daily  life  ought  to  be  pervaded  and 
sanctified  by  a  spirit  of  devotion,  the  inore  reveren- 
ently  do  I  desire  to  separate  and  to  solemnize  all 
distinct  expression  of  that  spirit — that  so  we  lower 
not  our  religion  to  the  level  of  our  habitual  thoughts 
and  cornnmn  words  ;  but  rather  jealously  guard  its 
elevation,  and  seek,  if  we  may,  gradually  to  lift 
them  to  it. 


CHAPTER     II. 

I  snt  alone  in  the  pretty  drawing-room  of  En- 
more  Hall,  for  I  had  nnf  irivited  Mrs.  Alvanley  to 
assist  me  in  receiving  Miss  Kinnaird,  though  she 
paid  me  a  morning  visit  of  two  hours'  duration,  on 
the  day  which  Owen  had  fixed  for  his  ward's  arri- 
val. It  was  perhaps  churlish  of  me,  but  my  feel- 
ings were  really  and  deejdy  interested,  and  I  did 
not  want  either  to  make  conversation,  or  to  have  it 
made  for  me.  I  don't  think  I  am  by  nature  senti- 
mental, and  I  am  quite  sure  that,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, I  have  neither  sought  nor  i)ermiltcd  the 
peculiar  state  of  mental  self-indulgence,  to  which 
the  world  satirically  affixes  that  epithet ;  hut  I  was 
quiti;  surprised  at  the  degree  of  my  own  cinotion 
wbrn  the  sound  of  wheels  on  the  frost-crispc^d  gravel 
■ — as  quick,  as  light,  and  as  tracelcss  as  the  ])assagc 
of  foldings  across  a  world-hardened  heart — an- 
nwunci'd  that  my  visitor  wa.s  actiniUy  come.  I  never 
can  sil  siili  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  when 
I  know  that  a  person  whom  I  wi.^li  to  welcome  is 
rnlet-MiL'  the  hall-door.  1  have  been  repeatedly  told 
that  :I  IS  a  weakness,  and  that  it  caimot  hasten  the 
uvi'Uv.i'  by  more  lliaii  half  a  minute,  and  I  admit 
the  truth  of  the  obji'ciiori  ;  nevertbide.ss,  it  is  one  of 
thos-  cases  ill  whirb  i  would  iu)f,  if  1  could,  be 
oilierwise  than  weak.  Heaven  lielj)  poor  himian 
nature,  if  the  nn  hum)  (|uestion  is  to  b(>  asked  in 
matters  of  affection  I  'I'bose  little  exuberances, 
those  delifious  cxag^rerMiHiiis,  are  just  the  very 
touches  mi  which  its  be.iutv  de]ieii(lN — the  i)lo()m  oil 
tbi'  butterlly's  wing,  needless  to  it,  perhaps,  as  a 
iii'Tc  (lying  machine,  lint  everviliing  to  it  as  a  but- 
terlly.  I  nunember  once  stoj>ping  in  a  diligrMice. 
at  iii!_rbt,  to  lake  u|)  a  Norman  coimtrv\v(iman  ;  she 
was  partiii!.'  from  her  husband  and  child  ;  and  manv 
were  the  Ion;,'  farewells  which  they  exchanged  ere 
•lie  entered  the  vehicle.      J5ut  when  slu;  was  fairly 


!  in,  and  we  were  beginning  to  move,  she  nearly  dis- 
I  located  her  own  neck  and  my  shoulder  by  stooping 
I  out  of  the  window  to  give  an  extra  and  inost  incon- 
Ivenient  kiss  to  the  little  boy,  who  was  held  up  by 
I  his  papa  to  receive  it.     She  had  been  hugging  him 
to  her  heart's  content  the  moment  before — but  all 
the  sweetness  of  her  aff'ection   was  concentred  in 
that  last  unnecessary  salute;  I  positively  loved  her 
for  it ;  and  though  I  travelled  in  her  company  dur- 
ing thirteen  sultry  hours,  and  she  chewed  garlic  and 
shut  the  windows,  such  was  the   potency  of  that 
little  indication  of  heart,  that  I  had  not  arrived  at 
hating  her  when  we  parted.     But  all  this  while 
Miss  Kinnaird   is  on  the  carriage  steps  ;  I  must 
hasten  to  assist  her  in  descending.     She  returned 
my  greetings  with  a  warmth  that  was  more  than 
merely  polite,  and  an   ease  which  seemed  to  me 
scarcely   natural    at    the    shy  and    girlish    age    of 
I  eighteen.     Her  bonnet  and  veil  nearly  hid  her  face, 
]  but  her  unusual   height,  and  singularly  graceful 
figure,  struck  me  at  once  ;  I  had  no  time  to  analyze 
j  my  impressions,  for  she  passed  quickly  up  stairs, 
attended  by  her  own  maid,  and  pioneened  by  mine, 
to  make  a  hasty  toilette  after  her  journey,  while  I 
was  left  to  receive  and  entertain  her  brother. 

Captain  Frank  Kinnaird,  an  elegant-looking 
young  man,  with  very  pleasing  manners,  and  with 
no  importunate  resemblance  to  his  father  in  look, 
tone,  or  air,  first  introduced  himself  to  me,  and  then 
performed  the  same  ceremony  by  his  friend  Captain 
Everard — a  tall,  stifle-looking  person,  whose  appa- 
rition surprised  me  not  a  little. — and  the  two  gentlp- 
men  then  followed  me  into  the  drawing-room. 

"  We  trespass  on  your  hospitality  rather  unwar- 
rantably," said  Frank,  as  he  established  himself  on 
the  corner  of  the  sofii ;  "  but  the  lights  in  your 
windows  suggesting  visions  of  fire  and  sofa,  tea  and 
muffins,  were  really  too  tempting  to  be  resisted  by 
two  travelworn  and  frost-bitten  mortals  at  this  hour 
of  a  November  night." 

I  said  something  civil  about  hoping  to  see  him  at 
Enmore  Hall  while  his  sister  continued  to  be  its  in- 
mate, as  often  as  his  leisure  would  permit:  and  I 
concluded  ;^'ith  a  half-dubious  bow  to  his  silent 
friend,  whtf  immediately  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment. 

"  You  arc  very  kind,"  said  he,  with  grave  polite- 
ness; "and  the  ])rospect  is  peculiarly  agreeable 
when  contrasted  with  our  bachelor  establishment  at 
Acton  Cottage.  Neither  of  us  can  trust  the  other 
to  make  tea  ;  and,  as  we  have  only  one  tea-pot,  and 
the  cook  refuses  to  boil  water  for  us  inore  than  twice 
a  day,  we  are  obliged  to  take  it  by  turns  to  go  with- 
out 'the  cup  which  cheers  but  not  inebriates.'  " 

I  was  puz'/.led  by  the  extreme  quietness  of  man- 
ner with  which  this  sjieech  was  delivered,  and 
scarcely  knmv  whether  to  laugh  or  not.  My  in- 
stinct, which  is  .seldom  at  fault  in  det<>cling  at  oiico 
those  who  are  likidy  to  ])rove  imcong(>nial  on  fur- 
ther ac<iuaiiitance,  liiid  insjiired  me  with  an  impulse 
of  dislikt!  to  ("ajitaiu  I'lverard  at  the  moment  in 
which  he  was  so  unexpectedly  introduced  to  my 
notice.  1  caimot  deny  that  he  looked  like  a  [rentle- 
man,  and  some  people!  might  even  have  thought 
him  good-looking ;  hut  he  was  pale,  grave,  ;ind 
erect;  and  I  iiiade  up  my  mind  that  hi- would  prove 
to  be  sickly,  stern,  and  formal  ;  and  I  wa.s  not  to 
be  sbakeii  in  this  determination  by  an  ease  of  man- 
ner, and  an  exim'ssiou  of  humor  about  the  mouth 
winch  seemed  to  ifidicite  better  things.  Accord 
iugly,  I  addressed  mys(  If  principally  to  Fraid<  Kin- 
naird, and  ex|)ressed  a  charitable  hojie  th.it  his 
sister  was  not  over-tired  with  her  )ourney. 

"  .She  will  be  (luite  resKucd  to-morrow,"  was  hii 
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answer,  '  and  you  will  then  be  able  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  each  other — a  process  which  I  fan- 
cy that  ladies  can  accomplish  far  more  rapidly  than 
gentlemen.  I  think  I  may  vent>'.re  to  say,  that  Miss 
Forde  will  find  no  reason  to  regret  the  kindness 
which  has  induced  her  to  take  charge  of  Edith — 
eh,  EverardV 

"  Miss  Kinnaird  is  perfectly  faultless  in  person, 
manners,  mind,  and  heart,"  returned  the  gentleman 
thus  appealed  to.  "I  am  qualified  to  pronounce 
this  opinion,  for  it  is  full  twenty-four  hours  since  I 
was  introduced  to  her." 

"  Ah,  yoL  laugh  at  me,"  cried  Kinnaird,  good- 
humoredly  ;  "  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
sure,  that  if  you  had  such  a  sister  of  your  own,  you 
would  be  just  as  proud  of  her  as  I  am." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,"  answered  Cap- 
tain Everard.  "Short, as  our  acquaintance  has 
been,  I  am  beginning  to  feel  proud  of  her  already." 

"  We  won"t  attend  to  him.  Miss  Forde,"  ex- 
claimed Kinnaird,  turning  to  me  ;  "  he  is  an  incor- 
rigible cynic — a  fellow  that  doesn't  believe  in  the 
existence  of  anything  good  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

"  A  comprehensive  assertion  that,"  coolly  re- 
marked Captain  Everard,  by  way  of  comment. 

"  But,"  proceeded  Frank,  without  minding  him, 
"  I  am  afraid  of  saying  too  much  about  Edith  be- 
forehand, you  know,  lest  you  should  be  disap- 
pointed ;  and  I  know  I  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
he  partial.  I  dare  say  she  is  nothing  wonderful — 
much  like  other  young  ladies ;  but  she  has  had 
many  advantages  in  education,  and  she  has  certainly 
made  the  most  of  them^not  that  she  is  a  blue- 
stocking— (I  hate  blue-stockings!) — nor  one  of 
those  moving  automatons  of  accomplishments  that 
one  dares  not  come  near,  for  fear  one  should  touch 
the  spring  by  accident,  and  they  should  go  off  into 
d  bravura,  or  a  German  drama  :  no,  she  has  no  pe- 
dantry or  affectation  about  her,  of  any  kind  ;  but," 
and  here  he  lowered  his  voice,  and  assumed  a  con- 
fidential air,  '•  I  can't  help  speaking  to  you  as  an 
old  friend,  because  I  have  heard  so  much  of  you 
and  yours  in  days  long  gone  by.  She  really  is  a 
very  attractive  sort  of  girl ;  and  when  she  is  pre- 
sented next  spring,  we  really  do  expect  that  she 
will  make  a  sensation." 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  speaking  too  warmly  to  me," 
cried  I,  delighted  at  his  animation  in  his  sister's  be- 
half "  I  am  a  very  old-fashioned  person  in  most 
of  my  opinions,  and  I  always  suspect  the  genuine- 
ness of  an  affection  which  is  afraid  to  show  its 
face.'' 

Captain  Everard  gave  me  a  peculiar  look,  which 
seemed  to  express,  '"How  much  I  could  say  in  an- 
swer to  that  sentiment ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  say 
anything."'  (I  have  often  observed  this  kind  of 
expression  in  the  eyes  of  highly  argumentative  per- 
sons, when  their  acquaintance  with  you  is  as  yet 
too  recent  to  justit'y  their  attacking  you  for  every 
word  you  utter,  and  when,  consequently,  they  are 
just  endurable — which,  when  the  compassionate 
restraints  of  good-breeding  drop  away,  they  are  not.) 
He  then  turned  to  his  friend,  and  said — 

"  Miss  Kinnaird  is  highly  accomplished,  I  know  ; 
yet  I  own  I  did  fancy  that  her  touch  on  the  piano 

"  I  don't  know  what  fault  you  can  find  with  her 
touch  on  the  piano,"  replied  Frank,  shortly.  "  That 
fellow  Thalberg  said  it  was  excellent,  when  he 
heard  her,  and  I  should  think  he  knew  rather  more 
about  it  than  either  you  or  I.  But  how  absurd  I 
am !"  added  he,  checking  himself,  "  or  rather,  how 
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absurd  you  are  !  "Why,  you  have  never  heard  l.ei 
play  at  all." 

"  Of  course  not,"  answered  Everard  ;  "  for  even 
you  would  hardly  reckon  among  her  perfections  the 
power  of  introducing  a  pianoforte  into  her  travelling- 
carriage.  Neither  did  I  find  fault  with  her  touch  : 
I  only  just  mentioned  it — and  lo  I  you  hurl  aside 
that  poor  inefficient  mask  of  polite  indifference  di- 
rectly, and  show  a  scowling  face,  with  defiance  in 
every  line.  And  I  am  sure  Miss  Forde  will  approve 
of  me  for  having  produced  this  effect,  for  1  have 
just  heard  her  say  that  she  likes  affection  to  show 
its  face  boldly,  and  go  flaunting  and  shouting  about 
the  streets  and  markets  to  the  tune  of  '  I  love  her. 
hoic  I  love  her  !'  " 

His  emphasis  was  so  gravely  comic  as  he  pro- 
nounced these  words,  that  I  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing, though  it  was  at  myself.  I  had  no  time  to 
undertake  my  defence,  for,  at  this  moment.  Miss 
Kinnaird  entered,  and  the  attention  of  two  of  the 
party,  at  least,  was  immediately  absorbed  by  her. 

I  was  absolutely  astonished  at  the  splendor  of 
her  beauty.  Descriptions  of  person  are  proverbially 
ineffective,  yet  I  must  try  to  give  some  idea  of  her 
peculiar  characteristics.  I  have  already  said  that 
she  was  more  than  usually  tall  ;  but  the  moulding 
of  her  figure  was  at  once  so  round  and  so  delicate, 
that  whilst  her  worst  foe  could  not  have  dared  to 
call  her  lanky,  her  most  injudicious  admirer  would 
never  have  thought  of  describing  her  as  "  a  fine 
woman."  Her  head  was  small  almost  to  a  fault, 
covered  with  that  abundance  of  dark  hair  which 
had  made  such  an  impression  upon  Owen,  and 
which  was  drawn  back  from  her  brow,  and  braided 
together  in  one  interminable  length  of  glossy  plait, 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a  natural  coronet.  Her 
forehead  was  low  and  wide  ;  the  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes  nearly  black  ;  the  eyes  deep-set,  almond- 
shaped,  and  of  the  darkest  possible  gray  ;  the  nose 
high  and  exquisitely  chiselled  ;  the  mouth  small, 
full,  and  with  that  peculiar  curve  of  lip  which  is 
almost  disdainful  when  in  repose.  She  moved  like 
a  queen  of  nature's  making,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  look  at  her  without  mentally  agreeing  with  her 
brother's  opinion,  that  a  creature  so  git'ted,  both  by 
nature  and  fortune,  would,  mdeed,  "make  a  sen- 
sation" when  she  should  appear  in  the  gay  world 
for  which  she  was  intended.  I  found  that  I  was 
losing  myself  in  melancholy  wonder  whether  she 
would  not  be  utterly  spoiled  by  the  dangerous  ad- 
miration of  the  multitude,  and  what  would  be  her 
final  destiny  :  so  I  shook  off  my  meditative  humor 
at  once,  and  set  to  work  in  good  earnest  to  make 
myself  and  my  tea  as  agreeable  to  my  visitors  as  I 
could. 

We  naturally  fell  into  conversation  upon  Alford 
and  its  neighborhood.  Miss  Kinnaird  inquiring  into 
the  nature  and  number  of  its  picturesque  attractions, 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  London-bred  girl,  whose 
conceptions  of  country  enjoyments  derive  their  beau- 
tiful coloring  from  the  recollection  of  a  happy  child- 
hood spent  among  woods  and  waters,  flowers  and 
birds.  This  was  a  point  on  which  I  could  be  elo- 
quent, and  I  counted  up,  with  animation  almost 
equal  to  her  own,  the  walks  and  views  to  which  1 
hoped  to  introduce  her,  lamenting  all  the  while  that 
her  first  acquaintance  with  the  soft  and  various 
lovehness  of  Devonshire  should  be  made  in  the  leaf 
less  month  of  November. 

"  Edith  does  not  ask  you  about  the  men  and 
women  of  the  place,  you  perceive,"  cried  Frank 
Kinnaird,  mockingly,  yet  with  an  evident  wish  to 
call  my  attention  to  the  simplicity  of  his  sister's 
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tastes.  "She  is  a  very  romantic  young  lady;  all 
her  sympathies  are  for  hills,  meadows,  and  water- 
falls. But  I — who  am  a  matter-of-fact  person,  who 
live  hy  eating,  drinking,  and  talking,  and  am  resolved 
to  obtain  as  many  pleasant  helps  to  those  three 
grand  occupations  as  I  can  for  the  next  month  or 
two — I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  inquire  what 
kind  of  society  is  attainable  at  Alford?" 

"  Your  sister  is  infinitely  indebted  to  you,  Kin- 
naird,"  said  Captain  Everard.  "  She  was  just 
coming  to  that  question.  She,  however,  would 
have  been  compelled  to  ask  it  in  a  circumlocutory 
manner,  and  with  an  air  of  nonchalance,  as  if  it 
dropped  out  by  accident,  so  as  not  to  incur  the 
reproach  of  feeling  any  interest  in  her  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  while  you  are  able  to  obtain  the  information 
she  wants  openly,  without  the  trouble  of  manceu- 
vring,  or  the  danger  of  disguise.  You  are  an 
invaluable  friend.'' 

"  That  is  a  part  of  your  system  of  having  no  faith 
in  anybody,"  said  Miss  Kinnaird,  quickly. 

"My  system  of  having  no  fahh  in  anybody!" 
repealed  he,  with  an  air  of  astonishment ;  "  I  did 
not  know  I  had  such  a  system.  Pray  how  did  you 
find  it  out?" 

"  I  dare  say,"  exclaimed  she,  evading  the  ques- 
tion, "  you  do  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  my  love 
of  beautiful  country  ;  you  think  I  say  it  for  effect, 
and  that  I  am  ashamed  to  express  my  true  opinions, 
and  think  it  very  fine  to  assume  indifference  to 
everything  except  the  beauties  of  nature,  and,  per- 
haps, books.  But  you  are  quite  mistaken.  I  am 
not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  ov/ning  that  I  am  very 
fond  of  society ;  that  I  delight  in  balls,  and  that  I 
shall  bo  excessively  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  any 
chance  of  my  going  to  one  at  Alford.  Only  you 
know,"  she  added,  turning  to  me,  "  that  is  no  con- 
tradiction to  my  Iciving  a  fine  view,  and  enjoying  a 
country  walk." 

"Far  from  it,"  answered  I;  "the  more  keen 
one's  perceptions  of  pleasure  are,  the  more  com- 
prehensive they  are  likely  to  be — at  least,  that  is 
my  idea." 

"  Your  ST/stem,  you  mean.  Miss  Forde,"  said 
Captain  Everard.  "  We  have  all  got  systems,  only 
\vc  don't  know  what  they  are  till  this  lady  is  so 
good  as  to  find  tV,cm  out  for  us.  If  1  chose,  I  could 
dispute  every  as.'Cition  which  Miss  Kinnaird  made 
in  her  last  speech,  especially  tlie  closing  one  ;  but 
I  am  so  much  interested  to  know  how  she  discov- 
ered mv  system,  that  I  cannot  r(?st  till  she  has  told 
me.  You  won't  refuse  to  explain,  will  you?" 
addi'd  he,  addressing  himself  directly  to  her. 

The  yoiuig  lady  blushed,  but  did  not  seem  at  all 
dispiiK  ■(!  ic  retreat  from  what  she  had  said.  "  Oh," 
she  replied,  "  j)eoi)le  who  have  the  sort  of  views 
that  you  liavn,  caruiol  conceal  them  if  they  would. 
One  s'f;s  it  all  inunediatcly.  The  manner  in  which 
you  listened  to  {'rank's  ru-count  of  his  two  friends, 
at  diiuier  to-day,  s!u)\ved  me  at  once  what  you 
thoufrht." 

"Indeed!"  f-vA  lie.  apparently  much  amused. 
"  Miss  Forde,  1  am  afraid  you  will  find  your  com- 
panion very  dangerous.  You  will  stand  commitK^d 
to  unknown  and  clalxu'ate  systems,  not  i)y  the  words 
you  speak,  but  by  the  marnier  in  wiiich  you  list(!n  ; 
and  at  dinner  too,  when  on(!  is  apt  to  fancy  that 
obs(!rvalion  is  at  rest,  an<i  the  stricter  restraints  of 
soci'jty  may  he  a  liltl(>  relaxed.  You  will  never  l)e 
safe  ;  arid  I  really  know  tif)l  what  advice  to  |rivc 
you,  for  the  l;ist  refuge  of  a  cautious  mind — silence 
— is  converted  into  an  ambush  fif  the  enemy." 

"  ]jislening  is  often  a  great  deal  more  expressive 


than  talking,"  said  Miss  Kinnaird,  with  playfuA 
determination ;  "  besides,  you  were  not  wholly 
silent." 

"  I  spoke,  did  IT'  cried  he.  "I  feel  infinitely 
gratified  to  think  that  my  words  should  have  made 
so  deep  an  impression." 

I  came  to  Edith's  assistance  here,  for  this  last 
stroke  evidently  disconcerted  her  a  little.  "  What 
is  the  story  of  Captain  Kinnaird's  two  friends," 
asked  I,  "  which  has  given  rise  to  this  war  of 
words?  I  cannot  decide  which  of  you  is  wrong  till 
I  know  the  whole  history." 

"  Oh  !  I  '11  enlighten  you,"  cried  Frank  :  "  Ever- 
ard, you  know,  is  not  in  our  regiment  now  ;  he 
exchanged  more  than  two  years  since,  and  has  been 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  had  the  yellow  fever,  &c. 
&c.,  and  that  is  why  he  is  down  here  with  me,  on 
sick  leave,  recruiting  a  little.  So  he  was  asking 
me  after  some  of  our  old  friends  to-day;  and, 
among  other  histories,  I  told  him  of  a  fellow  of  the 
name  of  Harrison,  whom  we  both  knew  very  well, 
and  who  has  just  sold  out,  and  bought  land  in  Aus- 
tralia. A  strange  fancy  it  is,  to  be  sure,  and  he 
has  persuaded  another  fellow  of  ours — Milford 
(Everard,  you  did  n't  know  Milford,  he  was  after 
your  time) — to  join  him,  and  they  sunk  the  price 
of  their  commissions,  and  such  private  property  as 
they  had  besides,  in  the  purchase  of  I  don't  know 
how  many  acres,  somewhere  beyond  Sydney,  and 
they  sailed  last  month,  and  are  gone  to  set  up  farm- 
ing together :  the  only  wise  part  of  the  plan  seems 
to  me  to  be  their  going  together,  for  they  were 
always  uncommonly  great  cronies  ;  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  better  for  them  to  have  each  other  to  talk 
to,  instead  of  settlers  and  natives,  and  those  sort  of 
people." 

"  And  I  believe  the  head  and  front  of  mi/  offend- 
ing," said  Captain  Everard  to  Miss  Kinnaird, 
"  was,  that  I  ventured  to  think  it  the  only,  or  the 
most,  unwise  part  of  the  plan  !  Did  I  do  anything 
worse  than  that — except  listen?" 

She  laughed,  and  replied — "Oh  yes,  you  did 
much  worse.  When  Frank  told  you  that  there 
was  a  real  friendt^Jup  between  them,  you  said  you 
hoped  it  might  last." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Edith,"  cried  her  brother, 
joining  Captain  Everard  and  myself  in  the  laugh 
which  these  words  elicited,  "it  was  a  very  chari- 
table hope  of  Everard's,  fori  am  sure  if  it  does  not 
last,  the  poor  fellows  will  be  in  pretty  nearly  the 
most  uncomfortable  situation  that  I  can  imagine. 
Would  you  have  had  him  hope  that  it  might  not 
last'" 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  may  retort  upon  my  assailant," 
added  ]*\erard.  "  I  won't  be  so  very  general  in 
my  assertion  ;  but  it  is  pretty  evidently  Miss  Kin- 
naird's system  to  have  no  faith  in  ;nf." 

"  Oh,  the  tanr  in  which  you  said  it!"  persisted 
she  ;  "  it  implied  such  a  disbelief  in  the  possibility 
of  its  lasting.  Yon  may  laugh,  if  you  please,  but 
1  am  sure  it  did.  Now,  can  you  say — truly  and 
honestly — that  you  do  not  expect  them  to  quarrel 
almost  immediat(dy  ?" 

"  I  believe,  on  my  honor  and  conscience,"  replied 
Cai)tain  l'',verard,  with  solemnity,  "  that  hy  this 
day  six  months — I  say  six  months,  because  I  like 
to  be  on  the  safe  side — they  will  not  be  upon 
speaking  terms." 

"There!"  cried  Edith,  in  triumph.  "Was  I 
imt  right?     But  hou:  I  pity  you  !" 

"  You  pity  me,"  rejoined  he,  "  because  1  have  a 
little  more  experience  in  hmnan  nature  than  it  is 
po.ssible  or  natural  that  you  should  have.     Welli 
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if  such  experience  be  profitable,  I  will  allow  that  it 
is  not  very  exhilarating.  But  I  have  this  great 
advantage,  that  I  am  not  undergoing  perpetual  dis- 
appointments. Knowing  the  truth  of  that  wise  old 
saying,  that  '  every  man  has  his  price,'  I  am  neither 
exuberantly  confident  nor  jealously  suspicious  ;  but 
I  pay  for  what  I  get,  and  never  consider  myself  ill- 
used,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  I  don't  get 
what  I  have  paid  for." 

"  Is  it  really  possible  ?"  exclaimed  Edith,  casting 
up  her  eyes,  while  her  face  glowed  with  generous 
and  indignant  astonishment.  "  Can  I  be  hearing 
such  words  said  in  earnest?  Oh,  how  glad,  how 
thankful  I  am  that  there  is  not  one  spark  of  truth 
in  them — that  there  are  such  things  as  friendship, 
and  honor,  and  nobleness — that  there  are,  have 
been,  and  will  be,  men  who  would  die  sooner  than 
do  what  their  conscience  disapproved,  though  they 
might  gain  kingdoms  by  doing  it !  But  it  makes 
me  uncomfortable  to  hear  it  said — though  I  know 
how  false  it  is." 

She  slopped,  seemingly  quite  abashed  at  her  own 
warmth.  "  Everard  is  quizzing  you,  Edith,"  said 
her  brother ;  "  he  is  only  trying  to  put  you  in  a 
passion,  and  I  must  say  he  has  succeeded." 

"  He  is  putting  me  in  a  passion  also,"  said  I, 
"and  I  dare  say  that  is  more  than  he  intended. 
Captain  Everard,  we  cannot  allow  these  assertions 
to  pass.     Surely  you  are  not  in  earnest." 

He  turned  to  me  with  a  half-laugh,  as  though  he 
had  scarcely  expected  me  to  interpose  with  so  much 
animation,  and  felt  that  a  little  more  seriousness 
was  necessary  in  replying  to  me  than  he  had  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  assume  towards  the  younger 
lady,  with  whose  undisguised  warmth  of  feeling  he 
seemed  to  be  amusing  himself  a  little  unguardedly. 

"  Why,  I  am  not  going  to  maintain,"  he  an- 
swered, "  that  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  is  true. 
— I  don't  say,  that  every  man  has  his  price  actually 
in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  But  I  think  we 
can  scarcely  confute  the  assertion  taken  in  a  wider 
signification.  I  don't  think  we  find  many  men  who 
can  resist  temptation  if  only  it  assail  them  on  their 
weak  point,  whatever  that  may  happen  to  be.  Most 
of  the  instances  of  heroic  virtue  concerning  which 
society  is  eloquent  seem  to  me  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  this,  that  the  man  was  tried  where  he 
happened  to  be  strong,  and  so  withstood  the  trial 
easily  enough.  A  generous  man  is  tempted  to  do 
a  mean  action — tempted,  that  is,  by  some  arninge- 
ment  of  external  circumstances  which  makes  such 
an  action  easy  and  profitable.  He  does  not  do  it, 
simply  because  he  does  not  feel  the  slightest  incli- 
nation to  do  it,  and  the  world  cries  out  in  admira- 
tion. But  let  the  same  man  be  tempted  to  fly  into 
a  passion,  and  ten  to  one,  he  yields  to  the  impulse 
without  a  struggle.  The  tempter  has  only  to  pay 
his  price,  and  he  wins  his  prey  immediately." 

"  This  seems  to  me  sophistical,"  said  I ;  "  but  I 
am  not  logician  enough  to  argue  with  you.  Ac- 
cording to  this  reasoning,  I  suppose  that  a  man  who 
had  so  schooled  his  mind  as  to  make  his  impulses 
good  instead  of  evil,  would  possess  no  merit  at 
all." 

"  Pardon  me,''  cried  he,  "  I  was  speaking  of 
real,  modern,  living  men,  such  as  we  see  around 
us.  The  character  you  describe  is  not  to  be  met 
with  among  them — I  was  speaking  of  a  man  who 
is  governed  by  his  temperament — I  should  hardly 
venture  to  speak  at  all  of  one  who  had  learned  to 
govern  it." 

"  You  have  a  bad  opinion  of  human  nature." 

"  I  have  indeed,"  replied  he,  gravely,  "  a  very 


high  opinion  of  what  it  might  be — a  very  low  opin- 
ion of  what  it  is." 

"And  you  do  not  believe  in  friendship?"  ex- 
clahned  Miss  Kinnaird  ;  "  that  seems  to  me  the 
strangest  of  all  your  opinions.  T  always  thought 
there  was  so  much  real  friendship  among  military 
men  ;  there  is  such  close  and  constant  companion- 
ship, such  unrestrained  intimacy,  such  mutual  de- 
pendence and  forbearance.  Why  do  you  smile?  I 
am  sure  it  is  the  general  rule — I  am  sure  Frank 
thinks  so." 

"  And  so  the  tie  which  unites  two  red  coats  is  in 
your  eyes  a  holy  and  romantic  thing  I  Forgive  me 
if  I  say  '  that  seems  to  me  the  strangest  of  all  your 
opinions.'  I  should  like  to  hear  your  notions  of  a 
military  life." 

"  I  ought  to  know  something  on  the  subject," 
answered  she,  coloring  a  good  deal.  "  I  am  a  sol- 
dier's sister." 

"  In  the  days  of  chivalry — in  which  you  ought 
to  have  lived  (you  will  at  least  agree  with  me  in 
that) — such  friendships  as  those  which  you  are 
imagining  to  yourself,  may  have  been  common 
enough,"  observed  Captain  Everard.  "  Men  to 
whom  the  profession  of  arms  was  a  sacred  thing, 
to  be  entered  on  with  fast,  prayer,  and  vigil,  who 
had  again  and  again  faced  death  side  by  side,  not 
with  the  bravado  of  physical  indifference,  but  with 
the  reverent  fearlessness  of  Christian  faith,  whose 
vow  of  brotherhood  was  assumed  before  God,  and 
blessed  by  the  church — don't  you  think  such  men 
as  these  must  have  been  very  nice?"  added  he, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  tone  and  manner,  as  he 
encountered  Edith's  kindling  eyes. 

She   made   him  no  answer  at    all,  and  after  a 
moment's  pause  he  proceeded,  "But  what  do  you 
suppose  is  the  progress  of  a  friendship  between  two 
:  knights  of  modern  times — degenerate  creatures  that 
j  they  are?     It  begins  over  the  mess  table,  when  the 
i  heart  is  warmed  by  a  few  additional  glasses,  and  is 
I  in  the  most  favorable  state  for  the  reception  of  a 
deep  and  lasting   impression ;    it  is   cemented   by 
sympathy  and  mutual  assistance  in  practical  jokes, 
and  the  noble  contention  of  singlestick  ;  and,  in  the 
higher  cases,  though  even  these  are  by  no  means 
rare,  ihe  friend,  emphatically  so  called,  seals  his 
devotion  by  becoming  second  in  that  rational  and 
Christian  recreation,    a  duel!     A   bond  thus  hal- 
lowed may  naturally  be  expected  to  outlast  time 
itself." 

"Come,  come,  Everard,  this  won't  do  at  all," 
cried  Kinnaird,  taking  up  the  cudgels;  "  why,  my 
dear  fellow,  your  arguments  are  as  flimsy  as  pos- 
sible. I  '11  say  nothing  about  your  knights  of  old, 
though,  if  they  began  their  friendships,  as  I  dare  sav 
they  did,  over  noble  wine  of  Xeres,  and  cemented 
them  at  tilts  and  tourneys,  I  don't  see  why  they 
need  despise  our  mess  tables  and  singlestick.  But 
if  you  mean  to  say,  that  there  does  not  often  exist 
between  brother-ofiicers  a  friendship  as  true,  as 
refined,  and  as  lasting,  as  can  ever  be  met  with  in 
j  the  world,  I  say  you  are  mistaken.  Why,  you  are 
yourself  a  proof  to  the  contrary.  Think  what  you 
have  been  to  me  !" 

"  My  dear  Frank,"  said  Everard  quickly,  "  I  am 
j  arguing  with  the  ladies ;  you  are  not  to  interest 
yourself  in  the  matter  at  all.  Besides,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  shall  have  Miss  Kinnaird  on  my  side 
here.  I  know,  if  she  will  only  be  so  charitable  to 
confess  it,  that  she  has  a  much  higher  opinion  of  the 
knights  of  old  than  of  her  majesty's  army  at  the 
present  day.  Now  have  you  not.  Miss  Kinnaird  ?"' 
"If  Edith  v.ould  rather  have  a  great  murdering 
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baron  who  could  iioitlier  read  nor  write,  than  an 
accomplished,  educated,  rational  man,  I  can  only 
say  she  is  very  foolish,"'  observed  Kinnaird. 

"  You  could  not  possible  say  anything  milder 
under  the  circumstances,"  returned  his  friend. 
•■  But  I  see  I  must  take  you  home,  where  we  can 
aiguc  the  question  at  our  'eisure.  We  are  keep- 
ing the  ladies  up  uiicouscionabl^  late  after  your  sis- 
ter's fitigue." 

Fraidv  rose  at  this  hint,  and  the  gentlemen  took 
their  leave.  "  I  am  afraid  I  go  away  in  disgrace," 
said  (Captain  Everard,  as  he  shook  hands  with  me, 
"  but  yoa  have  a  very  charitable  expression  of 
couulenanci.',  and  I  shall  trust  to  you,  first  to  forgive 
me  yourself,  and  then  to  make  my  peace  with  that 
young  lady,  with  whom  I  can  scarcely  venture  to 
shake  hands." 

"  If  I  thought  you  were  really  and  thoroughly  in 
earnest,"  rejoined  she,  doubtfully,  "  I  should  tliink 
a  great  deal  worse  of  you  than  I  do." 

'•  Then  I  beg  you  will  continue  to  suppose  me  in 
jest,"  cried  he,  as  he  quitted  the  room. 

"  That  is  a  singular  person,"  said  I,  when  we 
were  left  alone.  "  Is  he  a  very  intimate  friend  of 
your  brother's?" 

"  The  dearest  friend  Frank  has  in  the  world," 
replied  Edith  ;  "I  have  been  hearing  Captain 
Everard's  praises  ever  since  he  got  his  first  com- 
mission ;  1  believe  he  has  a  great  many  good  qual- 
ities, and  he  has  been  invaluable  to  Frank — and  his 
conversation  is  interesting — one  could  not  go  to 
sleej)  over  it  as  one  so  often  feels  inclined  to  do 
with  commonplace  people — but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
like  hiui.'' 

'•  1  sliould  not  like  him  for  a  friend,"  I  observed 
cautiously. 

"  I  dislike  him  excessively,"  cried  she,  with 
energy.     And  so  we  ])arted  for  the  night. 

Wiiat  a  number  of  little  worlds  revolve,  unsus- 
pected, under  the  uniform  surface  of  that  complex 
and  mysterious  thing,  society!  The  only  words 
spoken  that  evening  which  had  penetrated  into  my 
heart,  and  which  remained  there,  were  the  careless 
expressions  of  Frank  Kinnaird,  "that  he  looked 
upon  me  as  an  old  fricuid  because  he.  lind  heard  so 
niurh  of  me  in  his  childhood.''^  Aiuid  the  inter- 
minable musings  which  arose  out  of  this  little  sen- 
tence, I  fell  asleep. 

CHAPTER    III. 

]C[)iTii  and  T  had  scarcely  finished  breakfast,  the 
foUowHig  morning,  when  Mrs.  Alvanley  arrived.  I 
was  not  dis[)osed  to  thwart  her  evident  wish  to  be 
(;iiiisidii.il  "one  of  the  family,"  and  I  allowed  her 
lull  ^'-ijpr  for  ingratiating  hers(;lf  with  my  fair  young 
char:,"  .  '»r  wiiich  she  [uoceeded  to  avail  hersidf  by 
payi.i:,'  Mi^^s  Kinnaird  the  most  marked  attention, 
iuijilyiiii,'-  r.itiicr  than  i'X|iressing  (every  young  lady 
will  uiid.'rstaiid  how  this  may  be  done)  a  very  live- 
ly di-^'fc  of  adnuiMtioM  of  her  personal  charms,  and 
villi. i:l:'Tn]g  a  iIimm  ijiiion  of  il).;  princi[ial  families 
of  the  iiei^hboilioiiil,  wlijrb  she  gav(!  with  .some 
f.pirit  ;n;d  piquancy,  ami  :i  liiile  ill-iiatur(\ 

•■  Villi  are  ni;sv  lo  ihi..  slyle  ol'Hocielv,  my  dear," 
she  eoiieliiili'il,  "  and  vou  uill  be  not  a  jjule  amused 
as  W-,  involved  and  nifilv-b:ilaii'-eil  niaebiiierv  prad- 
nallv  iqieus  to  your  observaiioii.  Ilajipy  girl! 
"S'iri  (li):ri  even  know  the  dilli  r^nec;  belweeii  the 
'  tipv.  II  .s  -t'  and  '  llie  coiiiily  f.imilies" — the  iirainl 
of  li,  'lai-e  ;iii(i  the  ImiIl;!'  of  honor  ;  neiiher  are  you 
aw.ii'  orilial  mysterious  sv.'<!ein  of  priM'res^ion  liy 
wi.j: ')  so;.    lii'ia   ^e;i;i!;iy  ;:s  }oii    rtn  at  from  the 


baleful  precincts  of  the  town.  Now,  the  wife  of  a 
gentleman  farmer  who  lives  in  a  '  place  of  his 
own' — Heaven  save  the  mark  ! — three  miles  up  the 
country,  is  loo  elegant  to  visit  the  lady  of  an  officer, 
whose  family  is  ten  times  better  than  her  own,  but 
who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  dwell  within  the  turn- 
pike. Then  you  must  learn  to  distinguish  the  gra- 
dation of  costume,  which  delicately  marks  the  va- 
rious classes,  from  the  Parisian  capote  and  gaudy 
satins  of  the  attorney's  lady,  to  the  straw  bonnets 
and  sober-tinted  garments  of  the  member's  wife  and 
daughters,  aristocracy  increasing  as  outward  show 
of  it  diminishes.  All  this  you  will  see  with  your 
own  eyes  next  Sunday." 

"Next  Sunday!"  repeated  Edith  innocently. 
"  What  happens  then?" 

"  Why,  you  go  to  church,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
Mrs.  Alvanley,  "  and  you  will  then  have  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  seeing  all  the  varieties  assem- 
bled together,  and,  if  you  class  them  according  to 
bonnets,  remembering  the  rule  I  have  given  you, 
you  can't  fail  of  discovering  the  two  extremes  at 
once,  though  you  will  require  a  little  practice  to 
discern  accurately  the  intermediate  grades." 

"  I  will  be  very  attentive,"  said  Edith,  with  a 
glance  of  extreme  amusement  at  me,  "  and  I  dare 
say,  by  the  third  or  fourth  Sunday,  I  shall  know 
them  all  asunder,  and  be  able  to  reckon  them  over 
separately  in  my  mind  while  the  sermon  is  going 
on.     Don't  you  think  so?" 

"Oh  fie  !"  cried  Mrs.  Alvanley,  playfully  ;  "  don't 
let  Miss  Forde  think  that  I  am  corrupting  your 
principles.  You  must  listen  to  the  sermon,  of 
course  ;  Mr.  Lymes  is  a  very  fine  preacher.'' 

"  Then  am  I  to  count  the  bonnets  during 
prayers?"  demanded  Edith  pertinaciously. 

Her  instructress  seemed  a  little  embarrassed. 
"Nay,  you  are  rather  severe,"  she  said  ;  "I  did 
not  of  course  mean  that.  But  one  has  plenty  of 
time  for  such  things  during  the  going  in  and  coming 
out." 

"  Preparation  for  service — and  practical  result 
produced  by  it — I  understand  exactly,"  said  iMlith  ; 
and  then  added  quickly,  as  if  afraid  she  was  being 
too  satirical,  "  but  Mrs.  Alvanley,  that  is  the  reg- 
ular conventional  dcscri])tion  of  vulgarity  and  gen- 
tility which  you  have  given — that  classing  people 
by  their  dress.  I  don't  think  it  holds  good  in  real- 
ity— at  U\ast  I  'm  sure  it  would  not  with  me,  for  I 
would  never  ]>ui  on  an  unbecoming  poke  bonnet 
for  the  sake  of  looking  aristocratic  in  a  ccuintry 
church." 

"  I  admire  that  sentiment,"  cried  Captain  Ever- 
ard, entering  the  room  with  Frank  Kinn.aird  ;  "  it 
is  as  genuine  as  it  is  Ixddly  expressed.  No  higher 
jirinc-iple  can  \)v.  projioscd  to  a  young  lady  than  that 
of  always  doing,  thinking,  and  weiiring,  whatever 
is  most  becoming.'' 

Miss  Kinnaird  was  a  little  out  of  countenance, 
but  laughed  hearlily. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  it  is  what  we  all  do,  only 
we  are  not  all  brave  enough  to  confess  ii." 

"Very  true,"  returned  he;  "and  it  is  a  fine 
thing  lo  do  what  you  have  done  — namely  to  bring 
your  avowed  principles  lo  the  same  level  as  your 
actions.  We  won't  intpiire  //lur  you  have  achieved 
il,  but  will  leave  the  imapiuatnin  to  conclude  that 
it  was  by  raising  the  one — not  by  lowering  the 
other." 

"Oh,  I  can't  contend  with  you,"  exclaimed 
I'ldiib.  "  Hut  1  was  i;i  li,ipes  iliat  a  night's  rest 
would   I'.ave   proiltiei  d  a  lia;  [.;cr  f'-anie  (jf  mind.     1 
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laid  your  misanthropy  last  night  to  the  account  of 
your  fatiguing  journey,  but  I  begin  to  be  afraid  that 
It  is  inherent." 

"  Yes,"  he  repUed,  "  I  was  born  with  a  cold 
heart  and  a  sour  temper,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  It 
saves  a  world  of  trouble.  All  those  sentiments 
which  you  will  have  to  learn  by  a  tedious  and  af- 
flictive process,  which  I  won't  pain  you  by  describ- 
ing, come  to  me  naturally." 

"  They  are  not  sentiments  at  all,"  cried  Edith. 
"  Don't  degrade  the  word  by  such  an  application." 

"Give  them  a  name,  then,"  said  he.  "  What 
shall  I  call  themi" 

"  You  may  call  them  prejudices  and  mistakes,  if 
you  please,"  answered  Miss  Kinnaird  smiling  ;  "/ 
dare  not,  you  see,  because  I  have  not  known  you 
long  enough." 

1  interrupted  the  combatants  by  introducing  Cap- 
tain Everard  to  Mrs.  Alvanley.  After  the  usual 
civilities  had  been  exchanged,  he  said,  addressing 
himself  to  me,  "  I  have  had  an  adventure  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  am  eager  to  tell  it." 

"Indeed!"  cried  I,  "pray  indulge  yourself. 
We  are  all  anxious  to  hear." 

"  We  were  alone  in  the  drawing-room  at  Acton 
cottage,"  he  began.  "  I  was  studying  ;  Kinnaird 
was  smoking  a  cigar." 

"/.'  "  cried  Frank  indignantly,  "  I  was  not  doing 
anything  of  the  sort.     And  as  to  your  studies — " 

"  My  dear  fellow  !"  interrupted  Everard,  "  these 
little  graphic  touches  give  life  to  my  narration.  If 
you  were  not  smoking  a  cigar,  you  might  have 
been  ;  and  so  there  is  no  harm  in  handing  you  down 
to  posterity  as  having  been  actually  so  engaged  at 
a  given  time.  But  let  me  go  on.  A  thundering 
knock  at  the  door  disturbed  us — we  foreboded  visit- 
ors ;  and  Frank,  who  is  apt  to  indulge  in  a  few 
gracet'ul  ad  libitum  variations  of  costume  during  a 
morning  at  home,  was  forced  to  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat." 

"  This  is  the  most  unfair  mode  of  telling  a  story 
that  I  ever  heard,"  interposed  Kinnaird. 

"  You  shall  set  it  all  right  when  I  have  done," 
said  his  friend  ;  "  you  shall  supply  a  commentary, 
like  the  notes  to  a  ghost  story,  in  which  the  editor 
takes  pains  to  let  his  readers  know  that  he  is  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  believe  what  he  is  telling,  though 
his  teeth  chatter,  and  his  hair  stands  on  end,  all  the 
while.  Well,  my  teeth  chattered  I  assure  you  ;  no 
ghost  could  have  been  so  awful  as  the  apparition 
which  followed  that  knock  at  the  door,  and  came 
upon  me,  deserted  and  solitary  as  I  was.  A  lady, 
enveloped  in  a  perfect  haze  of  gauzes  and  laces,  and 
the  like  unsubstantial  investments,  glided  into  the 
room,  and  addressed  me  with  a  degree  of  warmth 
lliat  would  have  overcome  a  man  less  acquainted 
with  the  amiable  impressibility  of  the  sex  than  my- 
self." 

Mrs.  Alvanl.-y,  Miss  Kinnaird,  and  I,  all  ex- 
claimed at  this,  and  insisted  on  his  retracting  before 
he  could  be  allowed  to  proceed. 

"  Well,  then,  I  recant,"  cried  he  ;  "  they  are  not 
generally  impressible.  It  is  only  where  I  am  con- 
cerned. Now,  don't  interrupt  me  again,  pray. 
You  shall  be  allowed  your  commentary,  as  well  as 
Kinnaird,  when  I  have  finished.  This  fair  lady 
addressed  me  as  follows.  I  shall  try  to  give  you 
her  exact  words  :  '  You  will  excuse  this  unceremo- 
nious Tisit ;  but  I  am  so  very  anxious  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  that  I  resolved  to  dispense  with  eti- 
quette, and  come  in  person  to  secure  you  for  my 
parly  on  Thursday  evening.'  I  bowed,  and  said  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  come.     I  always  accept 
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invitations,  how  inexplicable  soever  they  may  be. 
She  proceeded — '  I  am  afraid  there  was  a  mistake 
about  the  note  I  sent  you  ;  I  am  afraid  it  was  left  at 
the  wrung  house.  But  I  felt  justified  by  my  inti- 
macy with  your  lovely  sister — '  Miss  Kinnaird,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  forgot  you  were  in  the  room 
The  unknown  continued  to  talk  about  you  for  some 
time.  '  To  be  sure,'  she  justly  observed, '  that  girl 
is '  " 

"How  can  you  be  so  absurd?"  cried  Edith, 
laughing  and  coloring.  "  But  who  was  the  lady  1 
She  mistook  you  for  Frank,  of  course  ;  and  she 
must  be  some  friend  of  mine.  Do  tell  me  who  she 
was." 

"Oh,  he'll  never  tell  you!"  said  Kinnaird. 
"  When  he  is  in  this  humor  there  's  no  getting  a 
word  of  sense  out  of  him.  It  was  Lady  Taughan. 
You  know  they  have  property  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  young  Lord  Yaughan  came  of  age  two  months 
ago,  and  is  come  down  with  his  mother  to  winter 
here.  I  expect  they  will  be  uncommonly  pleasant 
neighbors." 

"Lady  Yaughan!"  repeated  Edith,  her  color 
deepening  as  she  spoke;  "oh,  I  know  her  very 
well.  I  spent  five  weeks  in  the  same  house  with 
her  last  midsummer,  and  she  was  very  kind  to  me. 
I  a.n  glad  they  are  here." 

"  \^  as  Lord  Yaughan  of  the  party  also?"'  in- 
quired Captain  Everard  quietly. 

"Yes!"  replied  Edith,  looking  down;  "they 
were  both  there." 

"  Lord  Yaughan  is  an  extremely  good  fellow," 
said  Frank.  "  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  at  Wey- 
mouth last  autumn,  and  I  liked  him  very  much. 
They  will  be  great  acquisitions.  They  are  coming 
to  call  here  to-day,  Miss  Forde,"  added  he,  turning 
to  me,  "  as  they  are  most  anxious  to  bespeak  you 
and  Edith  for  this  ball  of  theirs  next  Thursday. 
And  Lady  Yaughan  begged  me  to  break  the  ice  for 
her,  and  induce  you  to  excuse  such  short  notice;  it 
was  only  the  day  before  yesterday  that  she  knew 
we  were  all  coming  here." 

I  said  nothing  of  the  three  weeks  which  I  had 
passed  at  Enmere  without  receiving  a  visit  from 
Lady  Yaughan,  who  unfortunately  had  not  suspect 
ed  that  the  beautiful  heiress,  whose  acquaintance 
she  was  so  anxious  to  cultivate,  could  be  coming  to 
reside  with  a  person  so  unimportant  as  myself;  bat 
I  made  haste  to  answer  the  eager  inquiry  in  Edith's 
eyes  by  saying  that  I  should  certainly  accept  the 
invitation. 

"How  good  of  you!"  cried  Mrs.  Alvanley, 
"  you  who  hate  gayety,  and  go  so  little  into  socie- 
ty !  Remember,  dear  Miss  Forde,  whenever  you 
find  the  duties  of  a  chaperon  at  all  too  much  for 
you,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  relieve  you." 

I  knew  that  Mrs.  Alvanley  would  have  given  her 
ears  to  have  obtained  the  entrie  into  Lady  Yaughan's 
house,  so  I  took  the  self-sacrificing  ofier  for  just  as 
much  as  it  was  worth,  and  replied  coolly  that  I 
had  always  contemplated  accompanying  Miss  Kin- 
naird into  such  society  as  Alford  could  atfoid  her, 
and  that  I  rejoiced  for  her  sake  in  having  to  begin 
the  duties  of  a  chaperon  so  early  and  so  auspi- 
ciously. 

We  were  interrupted  here  by  the  announcement 
of  the  very  persons  who  formed  the  subject  of  our 
conversation  ;  namely  Lord  and  Lady — or,  as  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  say  in  the  present  case^— I^ady 
and  Lord  Yaughan. 

Lady  Yaughan  was  a  lively,  elegant  woman,  still 
on  the  sunny  side  of  fifty,  with  easy  manners,  and 
an  abundance  of  small  talk.     She  contrived  to  keep 
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the  two  }'oung  men,  Mrs.  Alvanley,  and  myself, 
thoroughly  eng:ageci  in  conversation  with  her  ;  while 
her  soil  devoted  himself  to  Miss  Kinnaird  in  that 
direct,  immediate,  and  business-like  manner,  which 
marks  tlie  flirtations  of  some  men,  and  which  seems 
to  say,  ''  I  came  here  solely  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
in^^  yon,  and  I  mean  to  make  the  most  of  my  time." 
This  kind  of  wooing  leaves  no  room  for  the  timid 
fiutler,  the  sensitive  doubt,  or  the  consciousness 
which  detects  secret  engrossment  under  assumed 
indilference  ;  it  is  resolute  and  undisguised  through- 
out, and  seeks  no  shadier  spot  wherein  to  pour  forth 
its  sentimentalities  than  the  hall-room  staircase,  or 
tiie  opera  lobby.  And  the  character  of  such  a  lover, 
consistently  enough,  is  generally  marked  by  a  dis- 
position to  seize  the  prominent  features,  and  over- 
look the  finer  details,  of  whatsoever  is  submitted  to 
his  consideration  ;  you  shall  find  that  his  enjoyment 
of  Shakspeare  is  confined  to  an  interest  in  the  story 
of  the  play,  and  that  his  admiration  of  the  country 
centres  in  an  intense  appreciation  of  pic-nics.  Lord 
Vaughan,  however,  was  a  very  favorable  specimen 
of  his  class.  Good-looking,  gentlemanlike,  and  flu- 
ent, he  amused  Edith  so  well,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  pause  in  their  conversation,  while  his  merest 
notliings  were  rendered  interesting  by  the  tone  of 
deference  and  the  look  of  admiration  with  which  he 
uttered  them. 

I  watched  my  fair  charge  closely,  but  could  not 
satisfy  myself  that  her  symptoms  indicated  any  feel- 
ing deeper  than  the  gentle  charity  wherewith  a  girl 
invariably  judges  her  first  admirer.  Still  her  state 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  promising;  she  blushed, 
smiled,  and  did  not  look  him  straight  in  the  face  ; 
there  was  no  saying  to  what  it  might  come.  I 
knew  that  Lord  Vaughan  bore  a  very  high  charac- 
ter, and  that,  in  point  of  circumstances  and  position, 
he  was  an  unexceptionable  parti,  so  I  resolved  to 
give  him  every  assistance  in  my  power,  and  I  could 
not  help  indulging  a  little  triumph  as  I  remembered 
Owen's  exceedingly  low  opinion  of  my  capacity  as 
a  manoeuvrer,  and  anticipated  his  perfect  contentment 
with  the  engagement  into  which  I  expected  that  his 
ward  would  enter  wiiile  under  my  charge.  Only 
two  things  specially  worthy  of  note  occurred  ere 
the  lady  and  her  son  took  leave,  viz.,  P'diih  was 
engaged  for  the  first  polka  on  Thursday  evening, 
and  Mrs.  Alvaidey  was  ex])ressly  included  in  the 
invitation  to  the  ball.  She  owed  this  little  piece  of 
good  fortune  to  the  foresight  which  had  induced  her 
to  take  off  her  l)onnct  and  shawl  immediately  after 
her  arrival  :  Lady  Vaughan  having  concluded, 
iix.tura!!y  enough,  that  she  was  a  visitor  in  the 
liouse. 

"  Well,  ICdiih,  I  congratulate  you  !"  cried  Frank, 
when  we  were  alone  again.  "A  ball  and  a  con- 
quest so  s()(r.i  afti^r  jcuir  debut — it  is  more  than  you 
could  have  exijrdnd." 

"  Yes,"  nqilird  Ills  sister,  "  isn't  it  nice?" 

"Isn't  it  nice'"  repeated  Captain  Everard,  in- 
quiringly.    "  VVIiich  '" 

"  Nrithcr  is  to  ]><.■  despised,  I  assure  you,"  ol>- 
served  Kinnaird.  "  Lord  Vaughan  is  a  most  agrec- 
altle  fellow,  and  what  is  more,  lie  bears  the  highest 
charact(!r  possible." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Evcrard  drily,  "  what  h:is  lie 
done '" 

"  Done  !"  reiterated  his  friend,  lialf  puzzled,  lialf 
indignant.  "  1  don't  know  what  you  nicaii,  l''vor- 
ard.  What  whim  now  is  it,  that  iiidu<'<!;i  you  to 
run  down  Ixird  Vaughan?" 

"  Uuii  him  down  I"  cried  Captain  Kverard,  a  lit- 
tle indignant  in   iiis  turn  ;  "  I  never   liad  such   an 


idea  ;  only  you  are  running  him  up  so  confoundedly, 
that  it  makes  a  man  look  about  to  discover  what  ho 
has  done.  *  The  highest  character,  possible,'  sim- 
ply means  that  this  promising  youth  of  twenty-one 
is  neither  a  gamester  nor  a  drunkard  ;  at  least,  I 
believe  that  is  the  plain  English  of  the  phrase." 

"Nay,"  interposed  I;  "you  must  not  deal 
so  strictly  with  mere  conversational  expressions. 
Moreover,  I  think  that  a  man's  merits  ouglit  to  b» 
judged  according  to  his  temptations ;  and  you  will 
allow,  that,  to  a  young  man  entering  life  under  Lord 
Vaughan 's  circumstances,  temptations  are  neither 
few  nor  trivial." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  exclaimed  he  with  earnest- 
ness, "  Lord  Vaughan  may  be  an  angel  for  any- 
thing I  know,  and  very  probably  is.  Pray  don't 
fancy  that  I  want  to  depreciate  him." 

"No,"  said  Edith,  "  it  is  human  nature  in  gen- 
eral that  you  want  to  depreciate.  You  want  to 
renew  the  argument  of  last  night." 

"  I  did  not  remember  that  there  was  an  argument 
last  night,"  observed  he  quietly — "who  argued?" 

I  felt  absolutely  enraged  at  this  rudeness,  but 
Miss  Kinnaird  only  laughed  and  said,  "  How  in- 
sulting !" 

"  I  thought,"  replied  he,  "  it  would  rather  be  an 
insult  to  a  lady  to  suppose  her  capable  of  arguing. 
Surely  it  militates  a  little  against  that  ethereal  gen- 
tleness which  characterizes  all  the  females  in  your 
ideal  world,  and  which  endears  them  so  much  to 
the  high-souled  generous  men,  as  companions  for 
whom  they  were  created." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  pretend  to  know  anything 
about  my  ideal  world,"  exclaimed  she,  "  you  make 
dreadful  mistakes  about  it.  Besides,  I  should  like 
to  know  which  is  most  to  be  reprobated — a  woman 
who  cannot  argue,  or  a  man  who  cannot  believe?" 

"  Don't  reckon  me  in  the  latter  class  !"  cried  he, 
catching  for  a  moment  the  eagerness  of  her  tone. 

"How  delightful!"  said  Edith.  "For  once 
you  have  said  what  you  think." 

He  laughed.  "  You  don't  know  me,"  was  his 
answer,  "  or  you  would  know  that  I  always  speak 
as  I  think.  You  charitably  give  me  credit  for  being 
a  vast  deal  better  than  I  seem  ;  on  the  contrary,  like 
most  of  my  fellow-creatures,  lam  a  vast  deal  worse." 

"  I  don't  think  that  is  possible,"  cried  Edith. 
"  Nay,  you  need  not  laugh  ;  I  assure  you  I  am  in 
earnest.  According  to  your  own  profession,  you 
have  neither  faith,  hope,  nor  charity." 

"  That  is  a  tremendous  accusation,"  he  replied  ; 
"  of  course  you  are  prepared  to  substantiate  it." 

"You  cannot  deny  it,"  persisted  she;  "you 
have  no  faith  in  human  nature,  no  hope  that  it  will 
ever  become  any  better  than  it  is,  and  therefore, 
of  course,  no  charity." 

"  You  have  described  me  exactly,"  said  he,  bow- 
ing; "your  insight  into  character  is  wonderful; 
you  ought  to  write  fashionable  and  domestic  nov- 
els." 

But  Edith  was  not  to  be  bantered  out  of  her 
severity.  Whether  it  was  that  she  was  genuinely 
interested  in  the  subject,  or  that  she  was  a  little 
angry  at  the  disparaging  tone  which  Captain  Ever- 
ard  had  adopted  about  Lord  Vaughan,  I  cannot  (say, 
hut  .she  proc(M'dcd  with  increased  animation.  "  Do 
you  know  that  I  think  your  opinions  are,  if  sincere, 
the  most  wonderful  and  the  ruost  miserable  that  I 
ever  met  with?  Hav(!  you  never  in  all  your  life 
met  with  airortion — real,  true,  unselfish  afloction, 
that  can  overcome  and  endure  everything?" 

There  was  a  momentary  exprt\ssion  of  pain  in 
his  face,  as  if  he  .•^lirank  from  the  subject — at  least 
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SO  I  fancied — bnt  it  passed  away  in  an  instant,  and  I 
he  answered  in  his  former  enigmatical  tone,  in  which  j 
neither  Edith  nor  I  were  able  to  separate  the  jest  | 
from  the  earnest,  the  assumption  from  the  reality  :  ! 
"Oh!  yes,  often  !  It  is  a  very  pretty  thing  to  play  | 
with  when  the  sun  shines."  ! 

Edith  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  genu-  j 
ine  horror  ;  he  laughed,  and  after  a  moment's  pause  i 
she  continued.     "  Well,  then,  we  won't  talk  about 
vourself.     Of  course  you  must  know  yourself  better  ! 
than  I  do,  and  if  you  say  that  you  are  incapable  of  : 
feeling  anything.  I  am  bound  to  believe  you.     But ' 
I  will  maintain  that  you  have  uo  right  to  judge  other  | 
people  by  the  same   rule.     You  must  look   upon 
yourself  as  an   exception,  and  when  you  want  to 
understand  others,  you  must  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  have  minds  and  hearts  unlike  your  own.    Now,  J 
there  is  P"iank.  for  instance — pray  don't  fancy  that ' 
his  friendship  for  you  is  like  yours  for  him."  | 

*'  Frank  is  a  very  good  fellow,"  said  Captain  ' 
Everard,  with  the  same  provoking  smile,  looking] 
towards  his  friend,  who  had  withdrawn  to  the  fur- ' 
ther  end  of  the  room  to  write  a  letter ;  "  and  I  am  ' 
so  well  satisfied  with  his  friendship  that  I  would ; 
not  wish  to  look  too  closely  into  it."  j 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  his  affection  is  only  a  I 
planhing  for  a  sunshiny  day  ?"  exclaimed  Edith, ' 
indignantly  ;  "  do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  were  ■ 
in  trouble  he  would  not  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  j 
serve  you?"  j 

"  I  would  never  ask  him,"  returned  Everard.       | 

**  Why  not  ?  Would  you  be  too  proud  to  ask  a  | 
service,  even  of  a  friend!"  I 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  but  I  like  to  keep  a  few  little  ! 
snog  illusions   as  long  as   I   can  ;    at   any  rate  I ; 
wouldn't  disperse  them  with  my  own  hand.     But' 
it  is  a  shame  to  talk  to  you  in  this  manner.     Your 
faith  in  your  own  illusions  is  so  zealous  that  I  would 
not  disturb  it  for  the  world." 

"  You  could  not,"  cried  she.  "  My  illusions,  as  ' 
you  call  them,  are  truth,  and  that  is  my  great  com- ' 
fort.  It  is  not  because  I  am  young  and  a  woman  ' 
that  I  think  in  this  manner — the  older  I  grow,  the' 
more  steadfastly  I  hope  I  shall  believe  in  the  reality  ' 
of  everything  which  you  despise  !  I  would  rather' 
die  this  moment  than  think  as  you  do !"  i 

He  looked  at  her  an  instant  with  a  half-amused, 
half-admiring   expression,    and   then   replied — ^'Di' 
chi  mi  fido.  guardomi  Dio  !     IH  chi  non  mi  fido  mi 
^ardrrb  io.'*      You  know  the  proverb,  doubtless.  ' 
Kinnaird,  isn't  it  time  for  us  to  be  mo\in2?'' 

*'  I  Ml  follow  you."  replied  Frank,  looking  up  ; ' 
"  I  must  finish  this  letter."  • 

Captain  Everard  bowed  and  took  his  leave.  ' 

CHAPTER    IV.  1 

"  Oh  Frank  I"  cried  Edith,  throwing  herself  on 
the  sofa  beside  her  brother,  "I  don't  like  your 
friend  at  all  I"  ' 

"  Not  like  him  I  Now  my  dear  Edith,  that  is  so 
like  a  school-girl — making  up  your  mind  that  you 
don't  like  a  man,  after  two  days'  acquaintance  I" 

"  I  never  could  like  him.  if  I  were  to  know  him 
for  vears — besides,  I  think  one  knows  very  well  by  [ 
the  end  of  two  days  how  far  it  is  possible  to  like  a ' 
person."'  ; 

Her  brother  laughed.  i 

"  Now  don't  teaze  me,  Frank."  she  pursTied:' 
"  I  am  not  school-girlish  ;  and  really  your  friend's  ' 
opinions  are  so  very  dreadful,  that  it  would  be ' 
impossible  for  me  to  like  him."  ! 

*  "  God  protect  me  from  ihe  man  I  trust !  I  will  pro-  j 
terX  myself  from  him  whom  I  trust  not  I" 


"  My  dear  child,  he  only  talks  in  that  manner  for 
the  sake  of  argument.  A  man  always  tries  to  pro- 
voke a  girl  when  he  wants  to  draw  her  out  " 

"  But  I  do  not  like  to  be  played  with  in  tnat 
manner.  Besides,  I  am  quite  sure  he  was  in  ear- 
nest in  a  great  deal  of  what  he  said." 

"What  I  in  his  misanthropy  T'  asked  Frank. 
"  Poor  fellow !  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  a"  little 
soured  ;  when  you  know  his  story,  you  will  under- 
stand directly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
take  a  cheerful  view  of  life.  His  father  died  some 
four  and  twenty  years  ago,  leaving  a  widow  with 
three  young  children,  of  whom  Philip,  scarcely  then 
eight  years  old,  was  the  eldest.  Mrs.  Everard  was 
a  very  attractive  woman,  and  her  children  idolized 
her.  I  remember  her  weJJ — there  was  about  her 
that  sort  of  undisguised  warmth,  nay,  almost  exci- 
tabOity  of  manner,  which  people  are  apt  to  consider 
a  sign  of  deep  feeling,  and  which,  when  it  is 
accompanied  by  grace,  fluency,  and  gentleness, 
makes  a  woman  absolutely  irresistible.  But,  after 
all,  I  distrust  the  st»rt  of  thing  myself — there  's  no 
substance  in  it.  She  was  the  kind  of  woman  that 
would  go  into  hysterics  one  hour  because  something 
reminded  her  of  her  husband,  and  be  the  life  and 
queen  of  a  gay  circle  the  next." 

"  She  must  have  been  a  hypocrite.''  said  Edith, 
with  the  unhesitating  decision  of  eighteen. 

"  No,''  replied  I ;  "  I  have  known  characters  of 
that  stamp  in  the  course  of  my  life,  and  should  say 
of  them,  with  Byron,  '  They  are  not  false,  but  they 
are  fickle.'  There  is  a  fascination  in  the  freedom 
and  nature  with  which  such  a  woman  displays  the 
very  feelings  which,  when  real,  arc  reserved  and 
retiring — a  fascination  which  perhaps  at  first  would 
only  be  resisted  by  a  mind  of  unusual  refinement : 
but,  as  your  brother  says,  '  there  is  no  substance 
in  it.'  Shakspeare,  who  touches  even.thing.  has 
given  us  the  model  of  such  a  character  in  his  Lady 
Anne,  *  inconstant,  shallow,  changing.'  Those 
who  quarrel  with  the  picture  as  vnjiatural,  or  who 
would  destroy  its  truth  by  explaining  away  either 
the  genuineness  of  her  tears  over  her  husband's 
corpse,  or  the  sincerity  of  the  weakness  with  which 
she  yields  to  the  wooing  of  that  very  husband's 
murderer,  mistake  the  intention  of  the  po;lrait 
altogether.  Its  very  nature  consists  in  its  contra- 
dictions, which,  to  the  merely  theoretical  observer, 
make  it  appear  unnatural — but  pray,  Mr.  Kinnaird. 
go  on  with  Mrs.  Everard's  history." 

He  resumed  :  "  Philip  was  a  boy  of  unusual  tal 
ent,  and  excessively  warm  afi'ections — you  may  look 
incredulous  if  you  please,  Edith,  but  I  have  all 
these  particulars  from  the  very  highest  authority. 
He  positively  worshipped  his  mother.  He  was 
sent  to  school  early  ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that,  as  he  grew  old  enough  to  observe, 
the  true  shallowness  of  her  character  should  be  dis- 
covered by  him.  To  him  she  was  enthusiasticallv 
affectionate  ;  welcoming  him  and  partintr  from  him 
with  floods  of  tears,  loading  him  with  caresses, 
insisting  on  receiving  a  letter  from  him  at  least 
once  a  week  while  they  were  separated,  and  indul- 
ging him  to  the  very  uttermost  when  they  were 
together.  The  family  arrangements  were  rather 
peculiar.  Mr.  Everard  was  a  poor  man.  and  the 
property  which  he  left  behind  him  did  not  amouni 
to  more  than  four  hundred  a  year :  this  he  divided 
equally  between  the  widow  and  the  eldest  son, 
leaving  the  sole  guardianship  of  the  boy  in  the 
hands  of  a  friend  of  tried  discretion,  and  recommend- 
ing to  both,  in  the  most  earnest  and  affectionati 
terms,  the   charge  of  the   'wo  younger   children 
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Phi] ID  was  destined  for  the  church ;  he  was  a 
rcmurkable  boy,  and,  even  from  a  very  early  age, 
fully  comprehending  the  position  of  the  family,  he 
habituated  himself  to  tlie  practice  of  the  strictest 
personal  self-denial.  Ilis  guardian,  from  whom  I 
Ij.arned  tliese  circumstances,  told  me,  that,  during 
a  vacation  which  the  boy  j)assed  under  his  roof 
\\hen  not  more  than  twelve  years  old,  his  economy 
w.'.s  60  strict  as  to  attract  attention.  He  was  evi- 
djiitly  living  by  system — he  refused  steadily  all  the 
j)etty  iu}^uries  of  tlie  table,  and  either  had  no 
])ocket-moi.ey  at  all,  or,  if  he  had  any,  never  spent 
it.  ]\Ir.  Gray,  ;vho  had  no  very  high  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Everard,  began  to  suspect  that  the  allowance 
which  lie  made  lier  for  her  son's  use,  was  partly 
appro[)riated  to  other  purposes — or  else  that  the 
boy  liimself  was  natwrally  stingy — a  thing  almost 
inconceivable.  So  he  called  Philip  into  his  study 
one  morning,  and  questioned  iiim,  kindly  but  closely. 
The  little  fellow  answered  with  the  utmost  simplic- 
ity, '  tliat  he  had  lately  read  for  the  first  time  the 
letter  which  Ins  father  had  left  for  him,  and  that, 
now^  that  he  understood  exactly  how  they  were  all 
circumstanced,  he  was  trying  to  accustom  himself 
io  live  upon  as  little  as  possible,  in  order  that  there 
might  i)c  money  saved  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
his  brothers,'  (twins,  seven  years  younger  than 
himself)  '  For  you  know,'  he  added,  '  Mamma 
must  of  course  luive  her  two  hundred  a  year  to  keep 
house  with,  and  I  must  pay  for  Ralph  and  Harry's 
schooling.'  Mr.  Gray  was  touched,  and  pi'omised 
liis  assistance  in  tlie  education  of  the  younger 
l)oys ;  but  though  Philip  thanked  him  warmly,  he 
appi-anjd  to  consider  the  responsibility  inalienably 
hi.s  own.  and  did  not  relax  tiie  strictness  of  his  self- 
imposed  rule.  As  he  grew  older,  he  showed  the 
most  passionate  love  of  study,  and  his  soul  seemed 
to  be  entirely  aljsorbed  in  the  profession  for  which 
he  wa.s  preparing  himself.  He  went  to  college; 
and  there  liia  merit  was  great  indeed,  if  it  is  to  be 
tried  by  your  rule,  ]Miss  Forde,  and  praised  propor- 
tionately to  the  teuiptations  which  it  had  to  with- 
stand. 1  believe  I  may  say,  speaking  plain  and 
unvarnisluid  truth,  that  he  never  allowed  himself 
in  the  snuilhist  expense  that  was  not  absolutely 
nece'.-sary — and  you  nui.st  knt)W  what  that  implies, 
wh  'u  it  describes  the  life  of  a  youth  during  his  first 
!  rill  .'It  colle'g(;.  lie  liad  to  contend  not  merely 
a^r;uii>l  llie  vulgar  weapons  of  ridicule,  which  have 
ev(.r  fwund  him  jiroof,  but  against  the  more  danger- 
ous a.-:^  lulls  of  courti'sy,  kindness,  and  friendship. 
I'or  li"  had  all  the  ijualities  which  inaii(!  a  man 
popula.- — p!:r.-o;i,  manners,  conversational  power 
1)01  a  ^iMvi;  ami  hiunorous,  high  spirits,  and  love  ol" 
ad\i';:;uri'.  Mori'oviT  he  was  by  nature  pe'culiarly 
su^'•' iiiililr  (it  ihc  ailraclKiiis  of  socioly  ;  he  never 
-ouM  do  ..uylliia;^  by  lialvcs— hi;  liked  in  the  morn- 
ing to  .-hut  liiiiis  -W  up  in  his  rooin.-^  and  read  for  si.v 
hour.-  uillnat  iaN  riu) -.-ion,  and  ihrn  to  spend  the 
r  ;.il  (if  lb.-  day  i  iilin  i,i  \,'hiaii'nt  liodilv  exercise, 
or  cnaijib'ti'  rrlaxatiiin  ami  rn-kii'ss  iii(;rriiiii«nt. 
Think  wlial  it  iiiu>t  lia\r  l.cai  to  a  cliaractin-  of  this 
slaiuji,  to  i.;id  a  life  m  wlm-h  ilic  .-inn  iiioiiotony 
of  s'll-d.'iiial  and  s.'c|u>iiiii  wasiunanrd  byasiiiiilt! 
indwhn.iici: !  yt:t  i  do  l)idir\('  that  at  this  lime  Ik; 
wa>lia])|iy — happier  than  Iw  lia.->  r\(i-  hccii  since, 
pool-  r  How !  J'^vcry  incr^y  dl'  Ins  nature  was 
(•ll^'iii-,>rd  and  Oi'Cilpird  by  nw-  ((bjrcl  -  he  was 
lixiiij'  i'nv  a  |)iirpose  worthy  of  iiis  cnlin-  sijl'-dcvo- 
tioii,  and  thr  I'tiifihiirnt  .)f  wliicli  that  scir-dcvolion 
v.-a.s  sure  cMaitnally  Io  attain.  '  I'lvrry  day,"  as  hr 
vjiice  said,  (jii   the   only  occasion   on  which   I    have 


heard  him  allude  to  his  early  trials — '  every  day 
was  a  battle — but  then  it  was  a  battle  which  endec 
in  victory.' " 

"Oh!"  cried  Edith,  whose  expressive  counte- 
nance had  kindled  into  emotion  as  her  brother  pro- 
ceeded with  his  story  ;  "you  are  describing  a  most 
noble  character !  I  never  should  have  given  him 
credit  for  such  heroism.  And  why  did  he  change? 
Why  did  not  he  go  into  orders  after  all?" 

Frank  laughed.  "  Everard  would  tell  you,"  said 
he,  "that  you  are  as  exaggerated  in  your  praise  as 
you  were  in  your  condemnation  ;  and  that  it  is  true 
young  lady  philosophy  to  spring  from  one  extreme 
to  another." 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  returned  Edith,  impa- 
tiently ;  "  I  don't  want  to  hear  Captain  Everard's 
sharp  speeches  by  proxy ;  and  1  do  want,  very 
much  indeed,  to  know  what  happened  next." 

"  He  came  home  for  his  first  vacation,"  said 
Frank,  "  after  spending  the  college  term  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  described  to  you — came  for 
repose,  affection,  family  comfort — and  found  that  his 
mother  had  been  married  the  day  before  to  her 
younger  boys'  French  master;  that  she  had  quhted 
her  home  with  this  scoundrel,  and  deserted  the  two 
poor  boys,  not  only  leaving  them  entirely  dependent 
on  their  elder  brother,  but  actually  leaving  unpaid 
debts  for  him  to  discharge  !  and  this  without  a  word 
of  preparation  or  of  farewell  ;  only  a  note,  left  for 
Everard,  full  of  hollow  expressions  of  affection  for 
himself  and  his  brothers,  and  appeals  to  him  not  to 
resent  her  having  taken  the  only  step  which  could 
procure  her  happiness  for  the  remainder  of  her  life." 

"  What  a  woman  !"  exclaimed  I.  Edith  was 
speechless  with  horror.  Frank  continued  his  nar- 
ration. 

"  It  apjjcars  that  she  was  infatuated  by  her  pas- 
sion for  this  man  ;  and  that,  devoting  herself  to  him 
with  a  weak  idolatry,  she  became  a  piissive  tool  in 
his  hands,  and  abandoned  her  children's  mteresl  for 
his  without  compunction.  Ilis  object,  of  course, 
was  to  obtuin  exclusive  mastery  of  her  little  income  ; 
and  with  that  view  he  induced  her  to  conceal  her 
intentions  till  tlu!  marriage  was  actually  comi)leted, 
and  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  remonstrance. 
He  carried  her  to  France  ;  and  it  is  only  charitable 
to  conclude  that  he  keeps  her  in  the  state  of  sub- 
jection which  she  deserves,  for  she  has  never 
answered  a  single  letter  addressed  to  her,  nor  lea- 
tifu'd  the  smallest  desire  to  know  whether  her  chil- 
dren are  dead  or  alive." 

"  Inconceivable  heartlessness  !"  said  Edith  ;  "slie 
/mis'  b(!  acting  under  compulsion,  and  I  hope  she  is 
thoroughly  iniseral)le." 

"  l{y  this  time,"  pursued  her  brother,  "  I  .sup- 
pose Everard  has  your  full  sympathies,  and  you 
liave  transferred  your  hatred  for  him  to  his  niotiier. 
He  bidiaved  admirably.  Whatever  ho  may  have 
felt,  he  betrayed  it  not  for  a  moment ;  he  at  once 
abandoned  ;dl  his  prospects,  accei)ted  a  commission 
vviiich  was  (»ff(U((l  to  him  by  a  friend  of  bis  late 
father,  j^ave  up  the  wiioli;  of  ids  own  income  for 
the  use  of  the  younger  children,  and  lived  vipon  his 
pay.  He  has  never  since  mentioned  his  mother's 
name  Doubtless  there  is  a  stern  and  iiitter  feeding 
at  his  heart,  all  the  stroiiizer  for  beinx  so  resolutely 
sii)ipressed.  Jhit  now,  Isdilh,  is  it  Wdiiderfnl  that 
his  nature  should  be  a  little  soured,  and  his  faith  in 
his  fellow-creatures  a  little  shaken  ?  For  eighteen 
yi!ars  of  his  life  lie  Ijelieved  Ids  mother  to  he,  the 
very  perfection  of  nnsc  Ihsli  tenderness,  and  would 
have  iield  it  sacrilege  to  doubt  her.     Can  such  a 
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feeling  as  this  be  suddenly  destroyed  without  the 
whole  man  undergoing  a  painful  and  irrevocable 
change  ?"' 

"  And  his  hopes  blijhted,  and  his  thoughts  and 
course  of  life  forced  to  a  new  and  unnatural  bent, 
and  the  source  and  spring  of  all  affection  in  him 
dried  up,  as  if  by  burning  ! — no,  indeed  !  the  won- 
der is  that  he  did  not  become  a  misanthrope  or  a 
madman." 

"  I  need  not  have  feared  your  want  of  sympa- 
thy," said  Kinnaird,  smiling;  "  as  to  the  rest,  you 
know  what  a  friend  Everard  has  been  to  me  ;  I  owe 
it  to  him  that  I  am  not  an  uiter  scapegrace — most 
probably  that  I  am  alive  at  all ;  for  you  know  how 
his  steady  friendship  extricated  me  from  the  worst 
scrape  I  ever  was  in — the  duel  with  that  fellow 
Vincent.  Without  (I  hope)  being  really  ill-dis- 
posed, I  was  open  to  every  temptation,  ready  for 
every  mischief  that  came  in  my  way;  but  for  him 
I  believe  I  should  have  become  a  confirmed  gambler. 
1  shall  be  grateful  to  him  as  long  as  I  live,  as  I 
ought  to  be  ;  and  some  day  or  other  perhaps  he 
will  do  more  justice  to  my  feelings  towards  him 
than  I  am  afraid  he  does  just  now  ;  though,  mark 
you,  I  do  not  take  all  the  nonsense  he  has  been 
talking  to  you  for  his  earnest  opinion." 

"Oh!  I  shall  understand  him  now!"  replied 
Edith  ;  "  his  bitterness  of  tone  is  not  only  natural, 
but  inevitable.  How  I  hope,"  she  added  thought- 
fullv,  "  that  he  may  be  rewarded  by  happiness  after 
all  !" 

The  conversation  dropped  here,  for  Frank  de- 
parted to  put  his  letters  into  the  post,  and  Edith  fell 
into  so  deep  a  reverie  that  I  did  not  like  to  disturb 
her. 

The  week  which  was  to  be  endured  (the  expres- 
sion is  scarcely  too  strong,  when  applied  to  the 
feelings  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  awaiting  her  first  ball) 
ere  the  important  Thursday  should  arrive,  passed 
away  much  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Frank 
and  Captain  Everard  were  perpetually  with  us ; 
but,  though  Edith  had  become  charity  itself  towards 
the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  she  felt  in 
his  history.  I  confess  that  my  own  feelings  with 
regard  to  him  were  by  no  means  softened.  His 
agreeableness  and  conversational  powers  were  un- 
deniable ;  but  the  ofFensiveness  of  his  opinions 
seemed  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish,  while 
his  total  indifference  to  Edith's  charms  absolutely 
annoyed  me.  He  still  maintained  that  tone  of  ban- 
ter which  rendered  it  difficult  to  separate  jest  from 
earnest  in  whit  he  said,  and  well  nigh  impossible  to 
discover  how  fjr  the  sentiments  which  he  expressed 
were  genuine,  and  how  far  they  were  merely 
assumed  for  the  sake  of  drawing  out  his  fair  antao-- 
onisl,  whose  enthusiasm  seemed  to  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  his  levity,  as  though  she  were  seriously 
bent  oil  converting  him  to  happier  views.  My  dis- 
like to  him  I  think  he  perceived,  but  treated  it  with 
that  contemptuous  indifference  which  seems  natural 
to  the  heart  of  man  when  the  phenomenon  yclept 
old  maid  is  under  consideration.  With  Lord 
Vaughan,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  every  day  more 
pleased  ;  I  say  "  every  day,"  for  he  was  literally 
a  d:ii!y  visitor.  A  message  from  his  mother,  a  book 
to  borrow  or  lend,  a  snna  to  introduce  and  senti- 
ment ilize  over,  (for  he  had  all  that  shallow  gentle- 
man-hke  enthusiasm  about  music  which  consists  in 
an  uncriticizing  adrniration  of  a  pretty  song  from 
the  lips  of  a  pretty  ^irl ;)  some  pretext  or  other  was 
sure  to  brino-  hip  up  the  £rarden-sweep,  a  little 
before  the  witch!  g  hour  of  luncheon  ;  and  then  it 
was  nut  his  fau.t  if  arrangements  were  not  made 


which  ensured  that  the  rest  of  the  morning,  if  not 
the  whole  of  the  day,  should  be  passed  in  the  soci- 
ety of  the  beautiful  heiress.  All  thnt  I  siaw  of  him 
I  liked.  He  was  unaffected,  lively,  and  ^ood- 
humored  ;  and,  if  not  very  refined  in  his  tastes  or 
intellectual  in  his  pursuits,  I  was  disposed  to  think 
that  a  sensible  wife  micrht  make  just  what  she 
pleased  of  him.  That  Edith  was  his  superior  in 
mental  power  there  could  be  little  doubt  ;  hut  I 
persuaded  myself  that  this  was  of  no  consequence 
— forgetting,  or  overlooking,  the  fact,  that  he  was 
destitute  of  that  ascendancy  of  character  which 
alone  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  intellectual 
superiority ;  and  that  an  union  in  which  the  wife 
moulds  the  husband,  and  not  the  husband  the  wife, 
is  one  with  which  love,  properly  so  called,  can  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Thursd.\y  evening  came,  and  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed in  Edith's  appearance.     The  splendor  of 
1  her  beauty  produced  a  sensation  of  which  it  was 
I  scarcely  possible  that  she  should  be  unconscious. 
I  and  to  which  perhaps  the  deep  blush  which  burned 
j  on  her  cheeks  and  lent  double  radiancy  to  her  eves, 
might  be  attributed.     Her  brother  was  in  ecstasies, 
1  and  watched  the  progress  of  Lord  Vaughan's  atten- 
j  tions  to  her  with  manifest  satisfaction.     I  was  in 
I  the  boudoir  which  had  been  metamorphosed  into  a 
j  conservatory  for  the    evening,  making    some  very 
I  small  talk  about  the  flowers  for  Captain  Everard — 
I  amon?  whose  sins  of  omission,  that  of  never  dancing 
i  may  be  reckoned — when  Kinnaird  approached  us. 
He  came  evidently  to  he  complimented  on  his  sis- 
ter's appearance  ;  but  he  was  in  too  great  a  hurrv 
to  wait  for  us  to  begin  the  subject,  so  he  started 
with  a  leading  question,  cautiously  suggestive. 

"  Edith  looks  well  to-night,  does  she  not?" 
said  he. 

I  answered,  as  I  felt,  very  warmly ;  but  his  ap- 
pealing eye  passed  to  Captain  Everard,  who.  as 
thoueh  it  had  never  before  occurred  to  him  to  inquire 
whether  Miss  Kinnaird  were  ugly  or  beautiful, 
made  a  step  forward,  so  as  to  command  a  view  of 
the  dancing-room,  and,  after  a  pause  of  provokinglv 
quiet  consideration,  replied — 

"Yes;  Miss  I^innaird  is  certainly  very  hand- 
some." 

"  You  don't  admire  that  style."  said  Frank, 
scarcely  able  to  conceal  his  chagrin. 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  returned  Everard,  "  I  admire  all 
.styles." 

"  The  most  unsatisfactory  answer  you  could  pos- 
sibly have  made,"  cried  L 

"  I  am  unfortunate,"  obseni-ed  he,  with  a  half 
smile.  "  But  here  comes  a  gentleman,  whose  open 
raptures  are  likely  to  give  m.ore  satisfaction  than  my 
quiet  approval.  Unhappily  you  know — or  perhaps 
happily  for  myself— I  am  not  made  of  inflammable 
materials." 

As  he  spoke,  the  polka  broke  up,  and  Lord 
Vaughan  sauntered  into  the  conservatory  with  Edith 
leaning  on  his  arm.  They  were  in  animated  con- 
versatiori,  and  came  direct  to  us,  the  lady  appealing 
to  me  with  a  mixture  of  playfulness  and  earnest  to 
induce  her  partner  to  restore  some  flowers  which 
he  had  stolen  from  her  bouquet,  while  he  on  his 
part  was  manifestly  determined  to  retain  them.  1 
could  not  make  out  whether  Miss  Kinnaird  was 
pleased  on  annoyed  at  her  companion's  broadly- 
expressed  devotion,  but  she  wound  up  her  oration 
by  suddenly  turninsr  to  Captain  Everard,  (who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  discussion,  though  Frank  and 
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I  had  interested  ourselves  in  it  as  in  duty  bound,) 
and  saying — 

"  I  am  only  asking  for  justice.  Why  do  you 
look  so  satirical?" 

He  roused  liiuiself  to  answer  the  challenge  "  If 
I  did  look  satirical,"  said  he,  "  I  suppose  it  was 
because  I  was  amused  at  the  modesty  of  your  re- 
quest.    You  on/y  asked  for — ^justice!" 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  "  and  could  I  ask  for 
less?" 

"Could  you  hope  for  mere?"  answered  he. 
"  Nay,  could  even  your  sanguine  imagination  hope 
for  so  much  ?  I  won't  say  that  justice  is  a  rare 
phenomenon  in  this  world,  because  that  would  im- 
ply that  it  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say,"  cried  Lord  Vaughan, 
in  utter  surprise,  "  that  it  is  never  to  be  met  with? 
Really  this  is  a  most  extraordinary  idea." 

"  It  is  not  in  reality,  so  unwelcome  as  it  seems 
at  first  sight,"  rejoined  Everard,  quietly.  "  Jus- 
tice— which  is  all  Miss  Kinnaird  asks  for  or  needs," 
he  added,  with  a  bow,  as  if  the  necessity  of  the 
compliment  had  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  "  would 
be  to  many  people  an  object  of  fear  rather  than 
hope." 

"  And  you  think  no  one  is  ever  really  just  to 
another,"  said  Edith,  thoughtfully,  as  though  she 
had  been  pondering  his  words. 

"I  do  indeed,"  he  replied,  "  a  man  feels  too 
much  to  be  really  just — a  woman,  too  little." 

"  Your  paradox  is  for  once  true,"  cried  Edith 
with  spirit.  "  A  man  does  always  feel  his  own 
wrongs  very  keenly,  while  a  woman  is  apt  to  over- 
look hers,  or  ready  to  forgive  them." 

"  Your  ingenuity  deserves  the  compliment  of 
submission,"  answered  he,  '■  so  I  resign  my  arms." 

"  You  are  wise  every  way,"  rejoined  Edith 
more  gravely  than  was  hff  wont,  "for  whether 
you  win  or  lose,  the  coa'^st  is  scarcely  suited  to 
a  ball-room.  So  I  will  leave  you  to  your  misan- 
thropy, and  try  whethoi  it  be  possible  to  force  a 
passage  into  the  ice-rojrr." 

Lord  Vaughan  \\a/,  only  too  happy  to  comply 
v/ith  the  suggestion  f-ontained  in  her  last  words, 
and  they  moved  aw?} .  jMiss  Kinnaird's  praise  of 
the  iiali,  on  the  following  morning,  was  rather  more 
languid  tiian  I  had  expected,  but  I  suppose  this 
might  fairly  be  attnbuted  to  fatigue. 

*         #         *         *         *         «         * 

Two  months  hrive  passed  since  I  wrote  the  last 
sentence,  and  I  resume  my  pen  to  recount  the 
occurrences  of  th';  closing  week  of  the  period,  which 
lias  bi'en  anything  but  uneventful.  Kinnaird  entered 
the  drawing-rooui  where  I  was  at  work,  and  Cap- 
lain  Evurard  reading  in  a  corner.  Ilis  countenance 
was  expressive  of  business,  and  that  not  of  an 
agri;eal)|f^  kimi  ;  and  lie  addr('ss(;d  me  inuncdiately, 
eillier  overlooking  or  disregarding  his  friend's  pres- 
ence. 

"  I  JKive  Ix'cn  walkin^r  with  Edith,  Miss  Forde. 
Do  you  know  u!i;il  iiiis  hupprncd?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  .since  breakfast,"  cried  I. 
"  What  is  the  matter'" 

"  Why  nothiiii.'  to  hreak  one's  heart  about,  cer- 
tainly," he  replied,  "  hul  I  own  1  ani  a  good  deal 
disappointcnl.      Lord  \  aiiylian   has  oljered  to  her." 

"  .\n(l  does  thai  di.-'apnoinl  you  '"  c^xcdaimcd  T. 
"I  have  only  l)een  snri)iis  (I  that  it  lias  not  hap- 
pened sooner.      May  I  yo  and  wish  her  joy  ^" 

"  As  long  as  you  don"!  wi>h  lu/ii  joy,"  said  Kin- 
naird, "  it  matters  very  lillie  what  you  say  to  her. 
She  lias  refu.s(;d  him." 


I  could  only  repeat  his  words,  in  profound  amaze> 
ment. 

"Yes,"  he  reiterated,  "she  has  refused  him 
point  blank.  I  can't  quite  make  her  out  about  it; 
but  one  thing  is  very  clear,  that  she  is  not  to  be 
shaken.  The  marriage  would  have  been  so  agree- 
able to  me  in  every  way,  that  I  own  I  had  rather 
set  my  heart  upon  it ;  but  her  determination  was 
so  unhesitating  that  I  could  scarcely  attempt  to  dis- 
pute it ;  and  you  know,  to  speak  common  sense, 
and  put  romance  out  of  the  question,  Edith  is  so 
young  and  so  pretty,  that  she  may  very  well  afford 
to  wait  a  year  or  two  before  she  makes  her  choice." 

There  was  no  questioning  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion ;  still  he  was  evidently  disappointed,  and 
could  not  but  sympathize  with  his  feelings.  I  too 
had  been  indulging  in  anticipations  and  hopes,  and 
it  was  not  agreeable  to  have  them  annihilated  when 
I  least  expected  it.  I  had  fancied  that  the  intimacy 
between  Edith  and  her  lover  was  rapidly  assuming 
a  tender  character  on  both  sides ;  indeed,  the  idea 
that  the  offer  had  been  already  made  and  accepted, 
but  was  for  some  reason  concealed,  had  more  than 
once  occurred  to  me.  I  could  not  understand  it,  and 
I  did  not  affect  to  do  so. 

"  Edith's  manner  has  entirely  misled  me,"  said 
I,  "  and  I  fear  she  has  been  unintentionally  mis- 
leading Lord  Vaughan.  I  hope  they  did  not  part 
in  bitterness." 

"  I  hope  not,"  was  his  reply.  "  She  has  not  a 
particle  of  the  coquette  in  her  composition,  and  I 
conclude  that  the  encouragement  which  she  has 
unwittingly  given  arose  from  her  consciousness  of 
her  own  indifference,  and  her  unconsciousness  of 
any  warmer  feeling  in  him.  Were  she  two  years 
older  I  should  fancy  that  her  affections  were  pre- 
engaged — but,  as  it  is,  that  is  quite  impossible — so 
it  is  altogether  a  mystery." 

Nothing  more  entirely  amazes  and  bewilders  a 
man  than  the  discovery  that  a  woman  who  is  dis- 
engaged has  refused  an  unobjectionable  offer.  It  is 
the  greatest  trial  of  faith  to  which  he  can  be  sub- 
jected ;  for  it  jars  with  all  his  preconceived  ideas, 
and  stands  before  him  as  a  fact  for  which  there  is 
actually  no  place  in  his  system,  and  in  order  to 
account  for  which  the  system  itself  must  undergo  a 
radical  change.  Few,  however,  are  candid  enough 
for  this  ;  such  occurrences  generally  form  a  fresh 
illustration  of  the  German  aphorism,  "  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  facts,"  and  receive  a  shape  or  a  color 
from  the  mind  of  the  observer  which  so  alters  them 
as  to  enable  him  to  explain  them  satisfactorily  to 
himself 

Hut  to  return.  My  short  conversation  with  Cap- 
tain Kinnaird  was  succeeded  by  that  grave  and 
awkward  silence  which  commonly  occurs  between 
two  persons  who  have  the  same  unpleasing  theme 
to  occupy  their  thoughts,  and  do  not  in  the  least 
know  what  to  say  to  each  other  about  it.  This 
was  interrupted  by  Captain  Everard,  whom  we  had 
both  forgotten,  but  who  now  came  forward,  and 
addressed  his  friend  somewliat  hurriedly, — 

"  Kinnaird,  have  you  any  commands  for  London? 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  'm  obliged  to  be  off  on  very 
short  notice." 

"Obliged  to  be  off!"  cried  Frank,  in  astonish- 
ment.    "  Why  Everard,  are  you  mad  !" 

"  I  don't  se(>  any  proof  of  insanity  in  it,"re1nrned 
Everard,  coloring  inimodcralely  ;  "  I  liave  letters 
which — in  short,  it  don't  admit  of  lelay — and  go  I 
must." 

"  1  hope  von  have  not  re'ceived  be  \  news.  Cap 
tain  Everard?"  said  1,  civilly. 
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"  No,  I  thaak  you,"  rejoined  he — "  only  urgent   I  returned  slowly  into  the  apartment,  where  I  found 


business. 

"  But  Everard  I"  cried  Kinnaird,  who  was  still 
gaxing  at  him  in  silent  wonder. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  there  "s  no  use  in  talking  about 
it.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  close  my  visit  so 
abruptly  ;  but  I  do  assure  you — "' 

"  This  won't  do,"    interrupted   Frank,   seizing 


Everard  sitting,  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands — 

"  And  this,"  murmured  he,  as  I  approached — 
speaking,  however,  to  himself,  not  to  me — "  and 
this  is  the  man  I  thought  shallow-hearted — this  the 
world  which — oh,  folly  and  presumption  I" 

The  broken  sentences  were  most  expressive,  and 
I  stood  contemplating  him  in  silence,  and  involun- 


him  by  the  arm ;  '"  scarcely  an  hour  ago  you  were  j  tartly  and  unconsciously  giving  hira  all  my  sympa- 
talking  of  your  plans  here  for  the  nest  six  weeks ;  |  thy,  and  losing  sight  altogether  of  propriety,  policy. 


and,  as  for  your  being  summoned  away  by  a  letter, 
J  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  offer  me  such  an 
excuse.  You  know  very  well  there  has  been  no 
post  since  the  morning.  Everard,  what  does  this 
mean  ?  It  is  not  friendly — it  is  not  fair.  Why  do 
you  change  color  so?  What  has  happened!  Has 
anything  offended  you ! 
anybody^" 


wisdom,  my  own  outraged  dignity,  and Uwen, 

who  having  entered  the  room  unperceived,  speedily 
challenged  my  attention  by  saying — 

"  Well,  Peggv  I  have  you  not  a  word  to  say  to 
me?" 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  my  feet — (to  use  an 

Have  you  quarrelled  with  j  expression  not   uncommon    in  modem  novels,  the 

applicability  of  which  I  will  not  pause  to  discuss) — 


Captain  Everard  was  absolutely  silent,  and  seemed  i  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  my  feet,  I  could  not 


to  be  overpowered  by  an  embarrassment  as  unac- 
countable as  it  was  unusual.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  Kinnaird  proceeded  with  increased  energy. 

'•  I  must  have  an  explanation.  You  have  altered 
your  plans  since  I  came  into  this  room.  It  is  not 
possible  that  Edith's  refusal  of  Lord  Vaughan  can 
have  affected  you — Everard?  Is  it  possible  that 
Edith—'. 

He  came  to  a  pause  here,  in  the  series  of  breath- 
less and  bewildered  questions  which  he  had  poured 


have  experienced  greater  terror  or  amazement. 
Scarcely  retaining  the  command  of  my  senses,  I 
turned  to  him,  exclaiming — 

"  Gracious  Heavens  I  Owen  I  what  has  brought 
you  here  ?" 

"  An  affectionate  reception,  truly,"  returned  he, 
apparently  a  little  amazed — '•  I  am  sorry  that  my 
sudden  apparition  should  disturb  the  even  tenor  of 
your  housekeeping.  I  told  you  I  would  run  down 
for  a  week  or  two,  if  I  could ;  and  yesterday  I  got 


forth  so  rapidly  that  he  scarcely  seemed  to  compre-  i  a  put  off  from  Livingston,  to  whom  I  was  going  for 
hend  them  himself.  Captain  Everard,  releasing  ,  the  next  fortnight  ;  so,  not  conceiving  it  necessary 
himself  from  his  grasp,  answered  in  a  low,  quick  .  to  stand  on  much  ceremony  with  you,  I  put  myself 
voice,  as  he  moved  away —  into  the  mail  last  night — and  here  I  am.    One  would 

"  It  would  have  been  more  generous,  Frank,  to  almost  fancy,"'  added  he,  lowering  his  voice,  with  an 
eave  the  subject  untouched.  I  expected  that  your  ,  expression  of  dry  humor,  "  that  I  had  interrupted  a 
sister's  engagement  to  Lord  Vaughan  would  have  j  very  interesting  tete-a-tete." 

been  declared  :  now  that  I  find  she  has  refused  him,  i  '•  Of  course  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  said  I, 
I  feel  that  I  had  better  go.     Let  us  say  no  more   recovering  as  well  as  I  could  from  mv  bewilder- 


about  it. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  love  Edith?" 
cried  Frank,  following  hira. 

'•  I  have  been  in  constant  intercourse  with  her  for 
more  than  two  months  ;  is  not  that  answer  enough  ?" 
returned  his  friend. 

"  But  it  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  speak,"  he 
added,  proudly,  "  you  cannot  be  more  fully  con- 
scious than  I  am  of  the  impossibility — '' 

"  My  dearest  Philip!"  exclaimed  Kinnaird,  shak- 
ing him  by  both  hands,  and  well  nigh  embracing 
him  in  his  transport;  "this  is  what  I  wished  and 


ment,  and  wishing  him  in  the  Queen's  Bench, 
"  only  I  was  so  excessively  surprised.  Pray  allow 
me  to  introduce — Captain  Everard — Mr.  Owen 
Forde." 

Captain  Everard  had  risen  from  his  seat,  as  soon 
as  he  became  aware  of  the  entrance  of  a  stranger ; 
he  gave  Owen  bow  for  bow  with  due  courtesy,  but, 
apparently  quite  unable  to  compel  himself  to  the 
ordinary  civilities  consequent  on  an  introduction, 
murmured  something  about  an  imaginary  appoint- 
ment, and  walked  straight  out  of  the  room. 

"  Pray,  who  may  Captain  Everard  be  ?"  inquired 


hoped  ;  but  you  were  so  impracticably  cold,  that  I  jOwen,  "  and,  pray,  where  is  my  fair  ward?" 
was  forced  to  give  up  the  idea.  Edith  and  you  "  Where,  indeed !''  thought  I.  What  a  pair  of 
were  made  for  each  other,  and  I  want  nothing  but  ^  questions  I  I  grew  desperate,  yet  was  my  position 
your  union  to  mike  me  the  happiest  fellow  alive,  j  so  ludicrous  that  I  could  almost  have  laughed.  I 
What  absurd  scruple  has  kept  you  silent?  Don't  could  not  tell  Owen  what  had  happened,  or  rather 
stare  at  ma,  min,  as  if  your  senses  had  taken  leave  ■  what  was  happening,  for  many  reasons — two  of 
of  you  !  From  the  first  moment  you  became  my  \  which  were  that  I  understood  it  very  imperfectly 
friend,  my  pet  vision  has  been  the  thought  of  bring- ^  myself,  and  that  I  did  not  know  whether  Edith 
ing  you  and  my  sister  together,  if  only  she  should  j  would  accept  or  refuse  Everard.  In  the  latter  case 
srow  up  worthy  of  you  ;  and  I  rather  think  you  ^  it  would  certainly  be  the  best  policy  to  say  nothing 
condition  is  fulfilled.     Where  .  whatever  about  it.     Yet  in  my  heart  I  felt  almost 

:  certain  that  she  would  accept  him — a  sudden  instinct 

cried    Everard,    vainly    at-  ^  seemed  to  have  come  upon  me,  and  I  marvelled  at 

him   as   he   darted   from  the  ,  my   own    previous    blindness.     Had    I   answered 

j  Owen's  two  questions  with  plain  sincerity,  I  might 
'•  For  Heaven's  sake.  Captain  Kinnaird,  con- j  have  said — "  Who  is  Captain  Everard  ? — A  penni- 
sider  I" — exclaimed  I,  fiiiding  my  tongue  at  last,  :  less  soldier!  Where  is  your  ward? — In  the  gar- 
and  running  after  him  in  an  absolute  fever  of  alarm.  :  den  accepting  him  !"'  I  believe  Owen  would  have 
But  it  availed  not ;  he  had  seen  Edith  on  the  lawn,  j  screamed  I  And  yet  what  was  I  to  do  ?  All  this 
and  had  joined  her  before  I  srot  further  than  the  ^  while  it  might  be,  and  probably  was,  taking  place, 
steps  of  the  drawing-room  window.  I  saw  him  put  j  and  nothing  could  be  done  to  prevent  it.  Hurriedly 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  lead  her  away.  Xever  '  reviewing  the  circumstances  of  all  parties,  and  try- 
was  a  hapl«iss  chaperon  more  utterly  confounded.  [  ing  to  cojiceal  my  perturbation  from  Owen's  sur 


won't  deny  that  the 
is  Edith?" 

"Frank!  Frank!' 
tempting    to   detain 
room — 
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prised  and  inquiring  eye,  I  resolved  to  ^et  rid  of 
him  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  rusli  into  the 
garden  and  obtain  an  interview  with  Miss  Kinnaird, 
if  possible,  before  slie  should  see  Captain  Everard. 
So  I  answered  my  brother  as  indifferently  as  I  conld. 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  Captain  Kinnaird's,  and  is 
now  staying  with  him.  But,  my  dear  Owen," 
rinf^ing  the  bell,  "  you  must  be  tired  to  death,  and 
chilled  to  an  icicle.  Light  a  fire  directly  in  the 
ba)  windowed  bedroom,"  I  continued,  addressing 
the  lervant  who  obeyed  my  summons,  "  get  some 
hot  vater,  and  then  let  luncheon  be  ready  for  Mr. 
Foioe.  Wliile  you -are  maliiug  yourself  comforta- 
ble, Owen,  I  will  find  Eiilh,  and  prepare  her  for 
the  formidable  introduction.  I  think  she  is  walking 
in  the  (garden." 

"  With  Lord  Vaughan,  I  hope,"  observed  Owen, 
complacently. 

Oh,  with  what  compunction  did  I  call  to  mind  the 
triumpliant  letter  which  I  had  dispatched  to  Owen 
only  a  week  ago,  containinij  a  rose-colored  descrip- 
tion of  Lord  Vaughan  and  his  attentions  !  "I  don't 
know,"  was  my  insincere  rejoinder,  and,  as  my  eyes 
involuntarily  wandered  to  the  window,  I  fancied  I 
could  detect  Edith's  fi»rm  in  the  shrubbery,  on  the 
further  side  of  the  lawn.     Was  she  alone? 

"  I  hope,"  coutiiuied  Owen,  lowering  his  voice 
to  a  confidential  tone,  "  1  hope,  my  dear  Peggy, 
that  affair  is  progressing  as  favorably  as  when  you 
last  wrote.  Few  things  could  give  me  more  un- 
mixed satisfaction.  I  think  it  quite  a  case  in  which 
a  very  sliort  enizairement  miaht  l)e  permitted,  and  I 
should  not  wonder  if,  instead  of  troubling  Lady 
Frances  with  the  cbap9rona<Te  of  an  unfledged 
debutante,  I  shall  have  to  request  her  to  undertake 
the  presentation  of  a  bride — a  much  pleasanter  office, 
I  take  it.  I  shall  win  the  lover's  heart  by  my  readi- 
ness to  shorten  his  probation,  and,  between  our- 
selves, T  don't  know  any  house  that  would  affi)rd 
me  such  good  head  quarters  as  his,  durinij  my  Lon- 
don visit.  The  experienced  Lady  Frances  hcirself 
couldn't  have  proved  a  more  judicious  chaperon 
than  yrm,  my  unsophisticated  sister.  Je  vous  en 
fais  mc's  cnmplimai.i.  After  all,  you  women  have  a 
prodifrions  advantage  over  us  in  that  respect — your 
wit  is  inl)orn,  and  you  don't  require  an  apprentice- 
ship to  society  to  teach  you  how  to  use  it.  But 
what  are  you  strelchinir  your  neck,  and  straining 
your  eyes,  at  the  window  for?  my  dear  Pejigy,  I 
do  believe  von  have  not  heard  a  word  I  liave  been 
sayinir.     What  «  the  matter!" 

No  !  Miss  Kinnaird  w;is  7iot  alone — and  her  com- 
pani'iii  was  at  least  a  head  talhir  than  Frank ! 
C()\ild  I  be  expected  to  hear  what  Owen  was  say- 
iuL' '  He  reiterated  his  query — "What  on  earth 
is  lli(!  Tn:itter  V 

"  Oil  nciibiiisr,"  cri(>d  T,  "  I  was  merely  looking 
for  Eliih.  i  pcrf^cily  agree  with  you — nothing 
can  b'!  more  judicidns." 

"Than  wh:il  '"  diMnanded  Owen. 

"1  really  inu^l  i-o  f,,r  Edith,"  exclaimed  T. 
"Owen,  your  hiiiclicon  will  be  ready  direcllv." 
And  out  of  till-  rod  11  I  r;ui,  fiirlv  niiaiile  to  endure 
it  any  lontr'T.  As  I  flowed  tln'  door,  1  heard  Owimi's 
natural  cjacnlalion,  "  \'fry  Miiaccountahle,  really!" 

.Min')Hi  on  llie  threshold  I  met  (^ipiain  Kin- 
naird, who,  takiiifj  both  my  hands,  thus  irrccted  nie  : 
"  CouL'ratulate  inc,  mv  (bar  Miss  Fordc !  I'm 
afraid  I  did  n't  matiaui!  llic  matter  (juite  so  delicately 
as  I  o'lL'lit  to  have  done; — or  as  it  svoiild  have  been 
mana:rei|,  had  I  left  it  in  your  hands — but  all  'swell 
that  emis  well,  yon  know,  and  the  end  of  this  is  per- 
fect.    'I'hey  are  engaged  hand  and  heart !   I've  just 


been  guilty  of  the  cruelty,  however,  of  breaking  up 
their  tete-a-tete,  for  Edith  was  a  good  deal  over- 
come— in  fact,  altogether — I  agitated  her  exces- 
sively— so  now  1  have  sent  her  to  her  own  room  to 
be  quiet,  and  I  rather  think  it  will  be  best  if  you 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  go  to  hor." 

"  But,  do  you  know  what  you  have  done,  Cap- 
tain Kinnaird  ?"  answered  I;  '*  and  what  will  be 
the  end  of  it?  I  have  not  an  idea  that  Mr.  Forde 
will  consent  to  so  unequal  a  marriage." 

"Mr.  Forde!" 

"Yes;  my  brother;  your  sister's  guardian." 

"  I  '11  be  hanged  if  I  ever  thought  of  tiim  for  one 
single  moment!"  cried  the  young  man,  impatiently 
stamping  his  foot. 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  observed  I;  "but  1  assure 
you  he  is  not  a  person  to  be  trifled  with,  and  I  do 
not  see  the  slightest  hope  of  obtaining  his  consent. 
I  am  afraid  you  have  involved  your  sister's  happi- 
ness very  rashly.  What  is  more,  very  unfortu- 
nately, my  brother  has  arrived  unexpectedly,  and  is 
this  moment  in  the  drawing-room  !" 

He  stared  in  my  face  in  blank  discomfiture.  I 
found  myself  fast  losing  the  tone  of  rational  remon- 
strance in  which  I  had  felt  bound  to  begin  the  con- 
versation. "  I  am  excessively  sorry,"  said  I,  an- 
swering his  looks,  for  he  did  not  speak  a  word 
"  but  I  really  don't  see  what  is  to  be  done.  I  will 
go  to  Edith,  and  try  to  prepare  her  for  an  interview 
with  her  guardian.  But  I  don't  see  that  there  is 
any  use  in  deferring  the  evil  hour;  and,  if  I  were 
you,  I  would  go  at  once  to  Mr.  Forde,  and  open 
the  subject." 

"Couldn't  it  be  concealed  altogether?"  sug« 
gested  he.     "  She  will  be  of  age  in  three  years." 

"  1  cannot  countenance  any  such  arrangement," 
returtied  I,  with  unwonted  resolution.  "Just  re- 
flect for  a  moment  on  the  duplicity  which  it  would 
involve  !  your  sister  would  be  compelled  to  imftly, 
if  not  to  utter,  a  falsehood,  ten  times  a  day.  The 
more  fondly  you  love  her,  the  more  anxiously  ought 
you  to  avoid  placiuff  her  in  such  a  position." 

"You  are  right!"  cried  he,  "  and  I  sjioke  incon- 
siderately, as  1  believe  I  generally  do.  Thank  you 
for  your  advice.  I  will  go  to  Mr.  Forde!''  and, 
ever  as  rapid  in  his  movements  as  in  his  ideas, 
befi)re  I  had  time  to  answer,  he  was  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

I  stood  still  for  a  moment  to  collect  my  thoughts, 
and  then  went  up  stairs  to  Edith.  I  found  her.  as 
I  had  expected,  in  a  slate  of  great  agitation.  She 
hid  her  face  on  my  shoulder,  wept,  and  spoke  in 
broken  sentences  of  her  happiness  and  her  astonisii- 
inent.  It  was  presumption  in  her,  she  said — with 
the  sweet  exaggeration  of  a  woman's  love,  truer 
than  truth — even  to  think  of  one  so  immeasurably 
her  superior;  but  her  devotion  must  make  up  ior 
hor  defects.  At  first  I  could  do  nothing  but  soothe 
and  sympathize  ;  gradually  I  tried  to  bring  her  to 
the  contemplation  of  possible  difficulties;  and.  at 
last,  with  .soiu','  trepidation,  1  broke  to  her  the  fact 
of  Owen's  arrival,  and  certain  disapi)robation.  It 
did  not  jjroduce  the  effect  which  I  had  anticipated. 
She  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  Owen  as  a  |)ersoii  to  bt!  considered  in  the  matter 
at  all  ,  .seemed  to  regard  his  consent  or  refusal  with 
profound  indilTerenci!  ;  and  even,  as  far  as  1  could 
gather,  ajipeared  to  lliink  that  three,  five,  or 
ten  years  of  delay  would  interfere  but  little  with 
h(;r  happiness.  She  was  absorl)ed  by  one  fi'eling 
— filled  with  one  idea — namidy,  that  s!ie  was  be- 
lov(;d  ;  and  everylhinrr  elsi-  .scicmed  unreal  to  her. 
She  heard  and  understood  the  words,  but  they  made 
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no  impression  ;  there  was  not  room  for  them  in  her 
heart.  I  verily  believe  that,  had  she  been  told  at 
that  moment  that  she  was  never  to  see  Everard 
again,  she  would  scarcely  have  apprehended  it  as  a 
misfortune.  The  consciousness  of  his  love  would 
have  seemed  to  her  enough  for  a  lifetime.  This,  I 
knew,  could  not  last ;  bat,  while  it  was  thus  with 
her,  arguments  were  vain  ;  so,  having  acquitted  my 
conscience,  by  informina:  her  of  the  truth,  I  did  not 
attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  her  feelings,  and  had 
very  nearly  become  as  romantic  as  herself,  when  a 
tap  at  the  door  recalled  me  to  sublunary  affairs. 

"  Come  in  I" 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  you  are  wanted  in  the 
drawing-room." 

The  spell  was  broken  ;  and  I  went  down  like  a 
criminal  to  execution. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

I  FOUND  Owen,  as  I  expected,  in  great  wrath. 
He  was  walking  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room, 
while  Kinnaird,  whose  levity  was  unconquerable, 
stood  on  the  hearth-rug,  coolly  regarding  him,  and 
looking  ready  to  laujh — an  inclination  which  good 
breeding  scarcely  restrained.  My  brother  stopped 
in  his  angry  walk  as  I  entered,  and,  coming  close 
up  to  me,  said,  with  great  vehemence,  "  Peggy, 
this  is  the  most  incredible  piece  of  absurdity  that  I 
ever  met  with  in  my  life.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be 
permitted  to  go  on  for  a  moment,  and  I  only  wonder 
that  you — but  you  have  evidently  been  duped  in  the 
matter." 

I  saw  Frank's  color  rise  at  the  offensive  word, 
and  hastened  to  interpose.  "  I  have  been  mistaken, 
certainly,"  I  said,  "  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have 
misled  you  unintentionally."  Here  I  stopped,  for 
I  was  afraid  to  attack  his  opinions,  and  unwilling  to 
acquiesce  in  them,  so  I  resolved  to  stand  on  the 
defensive. 

"Misled  me!"  replied  my  indignant  brother. 
"  Yes — but  I  have  my  own  folly  to  thank  for  it,  in 
not  putting  Miss  Kinnaird  under  the  charge  of  a 
person  who  knew  something  of  the  world — Mrs. 
Alvanley  for  instance" — (Oh,  could  Mrs.  Alvanley 
have  heard  him!) — "  Yet,  even  allowing  you  the 
simplicity  of  a  pinafored  girl  of  thirteen,  I  can't 
understand  how  you  should  have  so  completely  lost 
your  wits.  The  insanity  of  allowing  this  Captain 
Everard 's  perpetual  visits  is  to  me  perfectly  inex- 
plicable. 

"■This  Captain  Everard,"  remarked  Kinnaird, 
"  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  in  the 
service — a  man  as  superior  to  Lord  Vaughan,  in 
mind  and  manners,  as  Lord  Vaughan  is  to  a  chimney- 
swet'^p — and,  moreover,  my  most  intimate  friend." 

"  So  be  it,"  returned  Owen,  more  calmly,  but 
with  intense  obstinacy  of  tone,  "  nevertheless,  his 
pretensions  to  the  hand  of  Miss  Kinnaird  are  simply 
ludicrous,  and  I  do  not  intend  that  he  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  uriiing  them  again.  Perhaps  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  notify  this  to  him." 

'•  No,  Mr.  Forde,"  retorted  Frank,  "  I  must 
request  you  to  be  the  bearer  of  your  own  messages 
— I  cannot  undertake  the  office." 

"  My  dear  Frank,"  said  I,  putting  rny  hand  on 
his  arm,  "  it  is  not  by  irriiatin^^  mv  brother  tliat  we 
have  any  hope  of  chaniring  his  resolution.  You  are 
naturally  excited  ;  now,  do  go  away,  and  leave  me 
to  do  the  best  I  can  with  him.  Go  to  Edith," 
added  I  in  a  whisper,  urging  him  gently  towards 
the  door,  "  I  think  she  ought  to  hear  the  truth  at 
once." 

He  seemed,  at  first,  disposed  to  resist  my  sugges- 


tion— but  at  that  moment  a  step  was  heard  in  the 
hall,  and  with  a  half-laugh  and  a  significant  look 
to  me,  he  quitted  the  room,  leaving  me  with  the  con- 
solatory impression  that  he  had  gone  out  to  join  his 
friend,  and,  not  improbably,  to  conduct  him  to  Edith  I 

By  this  time  Owen  had  quite  recovered  his  cool- 
ness, which,  indeed,  rarely  forsook  him,  and  turning 
to  me  he  said,  with  a  deliberation  which  left  no 
room  for  hope,  "  There  is  no  use  in  discussing  the 
subject.  The  youn?  lady  will,  I  dare  say,  shed  a 
few  natural  tears,  and  pout  a  little,  as  in  duty  bound 
— but  in  a  fortnight  she  will  be  ready  for  another 
lover,  and  by  the  year's  end  she  will  congratulate 
herself  on  having  some  one  to  act  for  her  who  has 
the  good  luck  to  possess  a  little  common  sense. 
Only  let  this  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  allow 
no  interview,  no  engagement,  no  correspondence. 
I  won't  have  an  under-current  of  mystery  to  keep 
up  sentimental  nonsense  in  a  silly  girl's  brain.  Let 
it  all  be  at  an  end,  and,  if  she  behaves  well,  I  prom- 
ise to  say  nothing  to  her  about  it.  Tell  her  this, 
Peggy,  and  now  let  me  get  my  luncheon." 

"  Owen,  you  are  positively  cruel.  I  do  assure  you 
this  is  no  new  girlish  fancy  that  will  pass  away.  It 
is  unfortunate,  I  admit,  but  she  is  really  and  thor- 
oughly attached  to  him." 

My  brother  began  to  laugh.  "  I  admire  the  real 
and  thorough  attachment  of  a  girl  of  eighteen," 
said  he.  "  A  pack  of  nonsense  I  1  beg  your  par- 
don, Peggy,  but  I  certainly  never  made  a  greater 
mistake  than  in  selecting  you  for  a  duenna — your 
manner  of  viewing  things  is  so  inimitably  youthful. 
Take  her  to  choose  a  new  bonnet,  or  talk  to  her 
about  her  court-dress  '"or  the  spring." 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  was  inexpressibly 
provoking,  and  I  felt  my  temper  beginning  to  give 
way.  "  As  you  say,"  I  replied,  "  it  is  useless  to 
discuss  the  subject — our  views  are  so  utterly  oppo- 
site, that  each  speaks  to  the  other  as  if  in  a  foreign 
language.  I  consider  you  at  least  as  much  in  the 
wrong  as  you  consider  me.  Only,  if  you  fancy  it 
will  be  an  easy  task  to  induce  Edith  to  give  up  hei 
engagement,  I  can  tell  you  you  arc  completely  mis 
taken." 

"  You  are  angry,"  he  answered,  "  yet  you  cai 
scarcely  be  surprised  that  I  don't  feel  any  very  pro 
found  confidence  in  your  judgment  just  at  present 
I  know  your  intentions  are  the  best  in  the  world — 
but  I  can't  forget  that  it  is  scarcely  a  week  since 
you  wrote  me  word  that  Miss  Kinnaird  was  in  a 
fair  way  to  become  Lady  A'aughan.  My  dear  Peggy, 
if  you  will  walk  through  the  world  with  your  eyes 
shut,  and  resist  every  effort  to  open  them,  you  must 
at  least  suffer  yourself  to  he  led  by  the  hand." 

I  bit  my  lips  and  was  silent,  and  Owen  withdrew 
to  his  bedroom.  I  went  slowly  up  stairs  to  Edith's 
boudoir,  where,  as  I  had  anticipated,  1  found  both 
Kinnaird  and  Everard.  Edith  herself  was  sitting 
on  the  sofa,  her  face  bowed  upon  her  hands,  and 
her  tears  falling  fast  through  the  clasped  fingers. 
Captain  Everard  addressed  me  at  once  : 

"  Miss  Forde,  before  I  go — and  I  feel  that  I  must 
not  remain — I  am  anxious  that  you  should  do  me 
justice.  Till  this  morning  I  was  not  aware  of  Mr. 
Forde's  existence,  much  less  of  Edith's" — (he  pro- 
nounced the  word  with  a  lingering  hesitation  of 
tone  very  unusual  with  him,  and  a  most  eloquent 
glance  at  the  drooping  figure  on  the  sofa) — "  much 
less  of  Edith's  dependence  on  his  will.  I  imagined 
that  PVank  and  yourself  were  her  sole  guardians, 
and  you  know  that,  even  when  I  thus  thought,  I 
was  not  guilty  of  the  presumption  of  supposing 
myself  an  acceptable  suitor." 
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"  No,  no — not  presumption — don't  use  the  word !" 
murmured  Edith. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and 
then  proceeded,  though  in  a  less  steady  tone  of 
voice,  "  I  am  us  conscious  as  Mr.  Forde  himself  can 
be,  that  a  poor  man,  and  a  man  of  no  family,  is,  as 
the  world  judges,  without  a  right — " 

But  here  Edith  interrupted  him.  Suddenly 
clasping  liis  hand  between  her  own,  and  lifting  her 
beautiful  face,  all  burning  with  blushes  and  suffused 
witii  tears,  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  hollow  nonsense! 
it  is  yoursilf  that  I  love.  One  unset  diamond  is 
more  valuable  than  a  tiara  of  glittering  paste! 
What  could  family  or  fortune  have  to  do  with  you, 
except  to  receive  honor  from  you?" 

Recovering  himself  with  an  effort,  and  still  keep- 
ing Edith's  hand  in  his,  Everard  continued  in  a  low 
restrained  voice,  the  calmness  of  which  betrayed 
the  intensity  of  the  agitation  which  he  was  repress- 
ing, '•  I  should  despise  myself  forever  were  I  capa- 
ble of  taking  advantage  of  these  feelings  to  involve 
her  in  a  clandestine  engagement ;  at  her  age — under 
her  circumstances — it  were  unmanly  and  dishonora- 
ble. No  !  I  must  go — for  three  years  we  part,  and 
she  is  as  free  as  if  she  had  never  known  me." 

'■'She  is  free!"  repeated  Edith.  "Ah!  say  it 
of  me  if  you  will ;  but  you  do  not  dare  say  it  to  me. 
loQ  cannot  mock  me  by  telling  me  that  I  am  free, 
at  the  very  moment  when  you  are  riveting  my 
chains.  Bat  Oh!  such  a  happy  prisoner!"  she 
added,  relapsing  into  tears,  and  speaking  in  a  broken, 
faltering  voice  ;  "  we  have  not  time  for  all  this  con- 
ventionalism— iWis  acting — Oh  !  speak  really  to  me  ! 
— this  once  more — this  last  time — speak  as  you  are, 
and  as  you  fepl !" 

Ilis  stoicism  was  fairly  conquered.  "  My  own 
Edith  !"  said  he,  in  a  voice  tender  as  a  mother's  to 
her  first-born — reverent  as  a  devotee's  to  his  saint 
— "  I  will  not  wound  you  any  more  by  false  phrases. 
It  is  true  ;  you  are  my  own  ;  and  were  we  to  part 
for  ten  years,  instead  of  three,  I  should  esteem  it 
sin  to  suffer  one  doubt  of  you  to  trouble  my  peace. 
My  faith  in  you  comes  next  to  my  faith  in  God  ; 
God  grant  it  be  not  the  stronger  of  the  two  !  Bear 
these  three  years,  for  my  sake  ;  knowing  that  I  am 
with  you  the  whole  time,  though  the  wide  world  be 
between  us,  and  that,whiMi  we  meet,  we  shall  meet 
as  though  we  had  never  parted  !" 

She  subdued  her  emotion  to  listen  to  him  ;  raising 
her  head,  and  holding  her  breath,  as  though  she 
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How  oft,  when  pursued  by  evils. 
We  falter  and  faint  by  the  way, 

But  are  fi-arless  wIkmi,  o'(>rtaken, 
We  [lausi',  and  turn  at  bay. 

WhfMi  .storms  in  tin;  distance  have  gathered, 
1  have  trembled  ihtdr  wrath  to  meet. 

Yet  skxmI  firm  when  tiit;  arrowy  ligiitning 
HiLs  failtMi  at  my  U-vX. 

My  soul  in  tin'  shadows  of  twilight 

Ha.s  groaned  iKMimth  its  lond, 
And  ftdt  at  tin'  soli'iiui  midiuglit 

Secure  in  the  hand  ofCJod. 

1  h:iv(!  been  with  friends  who  were  cherished 

All  earthly  ihintrs  above, 
Till  I  di'cmcd  the  dealh-paiiL'.H  liL'hler 

Than  tlie  pangs  of  parting  love. 


feared  to  lose  a  word.  What  evil  spirit  brought  to 
m^  mind  at  such  a  moment  her  vain  and  girlish  love 
oi  general  admiration  and  attention,  and  suggested 
to  me  that  she  would  fail  in  the  refined  and  impas- 
sioned constancy  which  he  demanded  of  her  1 

"  And,  remember  this,  iny  beloved,"  he  contin- 
ued more  hurriedly,  "  that  1  go  from  you  a  changed 
man,  and  that  the  change  is  your  work.  ^ly  misan- 
thropy is  gone  from  me.  I  feel  that  I  have  sinned 
against  the  world,  and  the  race  to  which  I  belong. 
1  feel  and  confess  the  folly  and  self-sufficiency  of 
my  distrust  of  others.  Even  at  this  moment,  this 
thought  makes  me  happy ;  for  my  faith  and  love 
are  restored — or  rather  created  anew.  Frank," 
wringing  his  hand,  "  1  have  wronged  you  ;  forgive 
me  ;  I  know  you  now — ay,  and  I  know  myself  too 
Edith — but  it  is  enough  !     God  bless  you  !" 

Silently  returning  my  silent  pressure  of  the  hand 
he  hurried  from  the  room,  and  the  low  sobs  of 
Edith  were  the  only  sounds  which  disturbed  the 
stillness. 

*         #         *         *         * 

And  so  ends  the  history  of  the  first  period  of  my 
acquaintance  with  Edith  Kinnaird.  A  nervous  fever 
was  the  natural  result  of  that  day  of  agitation  ;  but 
it  was  neither  long  nor  severe ;  and  Owen  classed 
it  with  the  hysterics  and  fainting-fits  which  he 
believed  that  all  young  ladies  were  capable  of  sum- 
moning to  their  assistance  at  pleasure.  When  I 
resigned  her  to  the  charge  of  Lady  Frances  Moore, 
she  had  recovered  her  health,  and,  in  some  measure, 
her  spirits  ;  for  she  was  of  an  elastic  and  energetic 
nature,  and  was  now  possessed  by  the  one  sole  pur- 
pose of  cherishing  secretly  the  recollection  of  her 
lover,  and  endeavoring  to  employ  the  three  years 
of  separation  in  rendering  herself  more  worthy  of 
him.  1  knew  how  soon  this  enthusiasm  would  flag  ; 
how  wearily  the  slow  hours  would  struggle  onward; 
but  in  very  pity  I  would  not  disturb  it.  Like  the 
eagerness  of  a  young  horse  at  the  foot  of  a  long 
steep  ascent,  though  transient,  it  was  real,  ana 
would  carry  her  forward  unconsciously  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  way.  But  the  toil  must  begin  ;  and, 
alas  !   how  would  she  hear  it  ? 

With  her  tacit  engagement  Owen  could  not  inter- 
fere— about  the  state  of  her  feelings  he  did  not 
trouble  himself;  and  the  next  thing  1  heard  vvaa 
that  she  had  been  preseiit(!d  at  court  in  white  satin 
and  diamonds,  and  all  London  was  raving  of  hei 
iTvatchless  beauty. 


Yet  will)  one  fearful  struggle. 
When  at  last  the  dread  blow  fell, 

I  have  kept  my  heart  from  breaking, 
And  calmly  said,  farewell ! 

I  have  looked  at  the  grave,  and  shuddered 
For  my  kiiulred  treading  near. 

And  when  their  feet  had  entered, 
My  soul  forgot  its  fear. 

Our  ills  are  not  so  many 

Nor  so  hard  to  bear  below. 
But  our  suffi'ring  in  dread  of  the  future 

Is  more  than  our  present  woe. 

We  see  with  our  vision  imperfect 

Such  caustis  oi" doubt  and  fear — 
Some  yet  that  are  far  in  the  distance, 

And  some  that  may  never  Ix;  near — 
When,  if  we  would  trust  in  His  wisdom, 

Whoce  ])urpose  we  may  not  see, 
VYt!  winild  find,  whatever  our  trials. 

As  our  day  our  strength  sltall  be. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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FEMALE   FANATICISM  IN   SCOTLAND. 
MESDAifES    BCCHAN    AN'D    BOVVIGXOS. 

The  Scotch  are  not  reckoned  a  fanatical  people, 
nor  easily  led  away  by  the  seductions  of  empirics 
and  impostors.  In  spiritual  matters,  they  are 
strongly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  their  own  creed,  and 
their  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government ;  and 
of  this  tendency  of  their  perfervidum  ingenium,  they 
have  given  the  world  abundant  proofs,  in  many  a 
bloody  campaign  and  battle-field.  Often  have  they 
drawn  the  sword,  and  marched  under  "  the  blue 
banner,"  in  defence  of  their  national  worship.  To 
that  they  have  adhered  with  an  unflinching  con- 
stancy of  attachment — with  a  determined  resistance 
to  alteration,  or  infringement  from  any  quarter — 
that  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Christendom.  For  the  covenant  and  confes- 
sion of  faith,  their  ancestors  were  content  to  suffer 
torture  and  imprisonment,  exile  and  martyrdom. 
On  the  front  of  their  ecclesiastical  standards,  they 
seem  to  have  inscribed  the  prickly  motto  of  their 
emblematic  thistle,  ^'Nemo  me  impune  lacesset'' — for, 
whenever  kings  and  nobles  ventured  to  bring  their 
prerogatives  in  collision  with  the  kirk,  they  found 
cause  in  the  end,  as  the  two  Charleses  and  the  two 
Jameses  did,  to  regret  their  temerity.  Presbyterian- 
ism  has  always  been  viewed  as  the  palladium  of 
the  kingdom — the  symbol  of  the  nation's  indepen- 
dence— as  much  as  the  old  patriarchal  stone  on 
which  their  Malcolms  and  Alexanders  were  crowned, 
and  the  loss  of  which  was  accompanied  with  the 
most  direful  prognostications  of  slavery  and  ruin. 
Nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  Scotland  is  more 
obvious  than  this  indomitable  spirit  of  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  John  Knox,  and  the  platform  of 
church  discipline  which  he  erected.  And  it  sur- 
vives at  the  present  day  ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  amidst  all  the  sectarian  eruptions  and  secessions 
that  have  taken  place  down  to  the  exode  of  1843, 
the  constant  complaint  of  the  dissentient  parties  has 
been,  that  the  church  was  not  holding  faithfully  by 
her  original  standards,  was  falling  away  from  her 
genuine  Presbyterian  constitution,  and,  therefore, 
that  they,  the  seceders,  and  not  the  establishment, 
were  the  true  kirk. 

But  though  we  have  ample  testimonies  to  the  zeal 
and  veneration  with  which  the  Scotch  have  clung 
to  their  national  faith,  to  their  patient  endurance  ui 
suffering  for  it,  and  their  fiery  controversies  in 
maintaining  their  purity,  we  meet  with  rare  instances 
in  which  they  have  allowed  their  zeal  for  religion 
to  degenerate  into  fanaticism.  Credulity,  except  in 
money-making  speculations,  like  the  Darien  expedi- 
tion, or  the  South  Sea  scheme,  is  not  one  of  their 
national  characteristics.  To  superstition  they  are 
not  a.lJicteJ.  Saints,  and  holidays,  and  relics,  and 
pilgrimages,  (unless  to  London,  in  quest  of  situa- 
tions.) and  miracles,  and  festivals,  have  long  been 
swept  irom  their  calendar.  Impulses,  illuminations, 
viiiuas,  gifts  of  the  spirit,  and  other  celestial  pre- 
tensions, that  have  misled  weak  minds,  and  kept 
thein  in  thraldom  to  designing  hypocrites,  have 
never  been  able  to  maintain  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name  north  of  the  Tweed.  To  the  yoke  of  clerical 
leaders  they  have  always  shown  a  willingness  to 
bend,  and  to  an  extent  scarcely  reconcilable  with 
the  innate  stubborn  independeiice  of  their  character. 
But  then  it  was  essential  that  these  leaders  should 
hoist  Presbyterian  colors,  and  draw  the  sword  of 
eloquence  ajrainstsome  reputed  heresv  or  srievance, 
such  as  lay-patronage,  secular  domination,  prelacy. 


Antinomianism,  Bouvignonism,  aggressions  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  &c.,  all  of  which  have,  in  turn, 
been  cast  into  the  theological  arena,  to  the  imminent 
jeopardy  of  a  new^  age  of  conventicles,  and  a  second 
Bothwelbrig. 

With  all  their  religious  enthusiasm,  however,  it 
is  curious  that  the  Scotch  have  seldom  yielded  to 
the  artifices  of  impostors,  or  been  duped  by  those 
impious  blasphemies  and  extravagancies,  under  the 
mask  of  sanctity,  that  have  often  taken  root  and 
flourished  in  the  neighboring  kingdoms,  and  on  the 
continent.  Had  Naylor  and  his  Quakers  in  Crom- 
well's time,  or  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  or  the 
Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  or  the 
Munster  Anabaptists,  or  Jacob  Behmen  the  Mystic, 
or  John  Tetzel  himself,  with  his  wallet  of  indul- 
gencies,  ventured  to  pitch  their  tents  by  the  Forth 
or  the  Tay,  we  question  whether  they  would  have 
gathered  a  single  congregation.  Peter  the  Hermit 
would  have  excited  no  crusade,  unless  against  the 
Romish  cathedrals,  or  the  king's  authority,  and  then 
he  must  have  sworn  to  the  covenant,  and  professed 
himself  a  disciple  of  John  Knox  and  the  ' '  trewe 
kirke." 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  only  fanatical  pre- 
tenders that  have  acquired  any  celebrity  in  Scotland, 
were  women  ;  and.  more  surprising  still,  their  doc- 
trines were  of  the  most  visionary  and  extravagant 
character,  outraging  common  sense  and  moral  de- 
cency, surpassing  in  absurdity  anjthing  ever  offered 
to  the  plainest  understanding. 

Of  these  two  impostors  in  petticoats,  the  one, 
Mrs.  Buchan,  was  a  native — a  person  of  dissolute 
habits  and  humble  parentage,  almost  illiterate,  but 
naturally  clever,  artful,  and  enthusiastic.  The 
other,  Madame  Bouvignon,  was  a  foreigner,  a 
Fleming  by  birth,  who  claimed  to  be  divinely 
inspired,  set  apart  by  the  special  interposition  of 
Heaven  to  revive  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity, 
which  had  been  extinguished  amidst  the  theological 
wranglings  and  animosities  of  the  age.  Her  opin- 
ions, however,  were  imported  into  Scotland,  and 
spread  particularly  in  the  shires  of  Perth,  Aberdeen, 
Banff,  Russ,  and  other  parts  of  the  Highlands,  so 
as  to  call  down  the  anathemas  of  the  church  and 
the  general  assembly,  which  passed  various  acts, 
between  1700  and  IT  10,  for  suppressing  her  writings, 
which  were  denounced  as  containing  "  a  mass  of 
dangerous,  impious,  blasphemous,  and  damnable 
errors." 

Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  than  the  personal 
character  of  these  two  fanatics,  although  in  religious 
pretensions  they  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  each 
other.  The  Scotchwoman  was  gross,  conceited 
and  carnal  ;  her  followers  consisting,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  of  ignorant  people,  chiefly  of  the 
working  classes.  Antonia  Bouvignon,  was  lively, 
learned,  and  insinuating,  possessing  great  order  of 
mind  and  fluency  of  speech,  so  that  she  recom- 
mended her  pernicious  heresies  not  only  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  unlettered  multitude,  but  to  the 
acceptance  of  educated  and  ingenious  men,  who 
were  jjersuaded  of  their  truth,  and  labored  to  dif- 
fuse far  and  wide  the  contagion  of  her  fanaticism. 
Some  of  her  works  were  translated  and  extensively 
circulated  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  a  clergyman 
in  Aberdeen  was  deposed  from  tlie  office  of  the 
ministry,  for  adopting  and  defending  her  errors.  It 
is  this  circumsunce  of  her  '•  damnable  doctrines" 
having  been  implanted  in  the  spiritual  soil  of  the 
country,  and  still  required  to  be  solemnly  abjured  by 
every  clerical  candidate  for  the  kirk,  that  gives  this 
famous  impostor  a  title  to  take  her  place  in  the 
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same  niche  with  Mrs.  Buchan,  of  whose  romantic 
history,  hitely  pubhsht'd  in  Edinburgh,  we  now 
propose  to  offer  a  short  account ;  and  when  we 
inform  the  reader,  that  this  illherate,  sensual  fanatic 
"  gave  herself  out  to  he  the  third  person  in  the 
God-head,  and  pretended  to  confer  immortality  on 
whomsoever  she  breathed,  and  promised  eventually 
to  translate  direct  to  heaven  in  a  body,  without 
tasting  of  death,  all  who  put  unlimited  faith  in  her 
divine  mission  ;"  that  she  also  personified  the  wo* 
man  described  in  the  Revelation,  as  being  clothed 
with  the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  and  pretended  to  have 
brought  forth  the  man-cliild  who  was  to  rule  all 
nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  in  the  person  of  one  of 
her  converts,  a  Rev.  Hugh  White,  who  had  been 
a  dissenting  minister  at  Irvine  ;  and  when  we  fur- 
ther state,  that  these  celestial  claims  and  pretensions 
were  mixed  up  with  the  most  degrading  and  crim- 
inal practices,  sensuality,  prostitution,  infanticide, 
our  astonishment  increases,  that  blasphemies  so 
palpable,  and  vices  so  revolting,  instead  of  being- 
visited  by  the  penalties  of  the  law,  should  have 
found  adherents  and  proselytes  among  the  sober, 
pious  descendants  of  the  Scottish  covenanters. 
Yet  such  is  the  fact. 

The  delusions  of  this  female  hypocrite  drew  after 
her  a  number  of  individuals  (altogether  about  sixty) 
who  preferred  her  society  to  the  ties  of  domestic 
life,  and  quilled  their  homes  and  their  relations  to 
follow  her,  in  the  vain  expectation  of  passing  from 
this  world  to  immortality,  without  being  subject  to 
the  common  lot  of  human  nature.  These  ridiculous 
fanatics  ado[)te(l  the  title  of  Buchanites,  after  the 
name  of  their  founder,  who  was  variously  styled 
by  her  devotees,  "  Our  Ladv,"  "  Friend  Mother," 
"  Luckie  Buchan."  They  held  her  in  great  ven- 
eration, and  such  was  her  ghostly  authority  over 
them,  that  it  was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  demo- 
niacal agency,  or  a  familiarity  with  the  black  art. 
In  this  latter  science,  her  proficiency  was  supposed 
to  be  such,  that  "  she  could  cause  any  person  on 
whom  she  laid  her  hand  instantly  to  forget  all 
earthly  concerns,  and  follow  her,  though  it  were  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  earth,  with  the  most  im- 
plicit devotion."  This  belief,  no  doubt,  was  fos- 
tered by  her  arrogant  presumption,  and  her  extreme 
volubility  of  tongue,  for  she  affected  the  air  of  an 
apostle,  and  spoke  and  wrote  with  a  facility  tiuitc 
extraordinary  in  one  who  couM  scarcely  have  rc- 
ceivRfl  more  than  the  first  (dements  of  education. 

But  ev(Mi  when  her  personal  influence  declined, 
when  her  mission  proved  a  ludicrous  failure,  and 
whiMi  this  impious  (iis[)enser  of  immortality  could 
not  exempt  herself  from  the  stroke  of  death,  her 
diseiplcs  clung  to  the  delusive  hopes  with  which 
she  hid  indoetriiiated  them.  I'hey  were  firmly 
pcrsuadcrl  of  (ht  divinity  ;  kept  the  cofhncd  liody 
for  yi^ars  uuburicd,  and  gave  out  that  she  had  pri- 
vaudv  aseended  to  heaven  as  the  precursor  of  their 
translation. 

.\  s'-ct  profi'ssing  hw\\  extravagant  tenets  could 
not  b.!  ex[)i!''t<'d  lo  ir;iiii  iiiai\v  prosrlytes,  and  it  is 
hut  justice  to  the  |)i(.|j|r  of  Scotland  to  allow  that 
Bucliaiiisiii  found  no  conntrMiancc  among  them. 
The  odious  rili's  were  i.-rixtralcij  within  the  walls 
of  its  own  humble  convent,  und  never  ventured  to 
show  themselves  in  open  (j;iv.  Society  rcjceived  no 
•aim  from  its  rontaL'ion,  and  i;ave  little  heed  to  its 
visionary  pretensions.  Wuh  tiie  business  of  life  its 
doctrincH  never  ventured  to  mitiele,  t)ut  remained 
isohili'd,  shunned  and  detested  in  every  nei(.'libor- 
hood  wliere,  it  pitched  its  labernacdes.  Nor  war,  it 
fornieil  or  designed  for  pcr[>etuity.      By  its  ruh's 


there  was  neither  marry  mg  nor  giving  in  marriage  ; 
the  limit  of  its  duration  was  the  lives  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  accordingly,  after  an  existence  of  a  few 
years,  it  dwindled  away  to  a  solitary  octogenarian 
couple,  the  last  survivor  having  died  in  January, 
1846. 

The  author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
memoir  of  Mrs.  Buchan  and  her  infatuated  group 
of  enthusiasts  is  Mr.  Joseph  Train,  a  name  not 
unknown  in  Scottish  literature,  and  worthy  of  a 
passing  notice.  Sir  Walter  Scott  found  in  him  one 
of  his  most  valuable  coadjutors,  and  makes  frerpient 
mention,  in  his  works,  of  the  assistance  he  derived 
froin  his  indefatigable  researches  and  contributions. 
Mr.  Train  belongs  originally  to  the  land  of  Burns, 
being  a  native  of  Ayrshire — of  humble  parentage, 
and  indebted  chiefly  to  his  own  diligence  for  his 
education,  and  his  future  success  in  life.  He  was 
early  intended  for  some  mechanical  employment ; 
but  the  drudgery  of  manual  labor  did  not  accord 
with  his  lively  imagination  and  his  taste  for  letters. 
The  ardor  of  his  love  for  the  muses  was  such,  that 
when  a  young  man  of  twenty,  and  quartered,  in 
1800,  with  the  Ayrshire  militia,  at  Inverness,  he 
accumulated  a  guinea  and  a  half  in  sixpences,  saved 
from  his  pay,  to  purchase  a  copy  of  Currie's  edition 
of  the  works  of  Burns,  published  at  Liverpool. 
The  peace  of  Amiens  having  closed  Mr.  Train's 
services  as  a  militia-man,  his  patron,  the  colonel  of 
the  regiment.  Sir  David  Hunter  Blair,  obtained  for 
bim  an  appointment  in  the  excise  ;  and  this  has 
continued  to  be  his  occupation,  since  1810,  in  vari- 
ous districts  of  Scotland,  Largs,  Newtonstewart, 
Perth,  Fife,  Kirkintilloch,  Queenferry,  Falkirk, 
Wigton,  and  Castledouglas,  where  he  still  resides, 
as  a  retired  supervisor,  cultivating  his  favorite  anti- 
quarian studies,  and  paying  occasional  court  to  the 
muse.  His  poetical  effusions  are  numerous,  and 
fiir  above  mediocrity.  Like  his  illustrious  country- 
man. Burns,  v.ho  wrote  many  of  his  best  lyrics 
while  following  the  uncongenial  profession  of  a 
ganger,  Mr.  Train  was  doomed  to  regale  his  poetic 
fancy  from  the  odorous  fumes  of  whiskey  casks, 
malting  vats,  and  illicit  distilleries. 

The  bent  of  his  genius,  however,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities he  enjoyed  of  an  acHjuaintance  with  many 
of  the  interesting  and  picturescpie  localities  in  Scot- 
land, inclined  him  to  the  prosecution  of  traditional 
and  antiquarian  researches ;  and  it  was  in  this  ca- 
pacity that  be  rendered  himself  so  useful  an  auxil- 
iary to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Mr.  Train  was  neces- 
sarily one  of  the  twenty  who  was  in  the  secret  of 
the  authorship  of  the  "  Waverley  Novels ;"  and, 
in  several  instances,  premature  revelations  were  in 
danger  of  coming  to  light,  in  consequence  of  his 
coitmiunications  bearing  a  suspicious  resemblance 
to  cbaracK^rs  and  events  described  in  the  fictions  of 
the  (Jreat  Unknown. 

His  first  introduction  to  Sir  Walter  was  the 
result  of  one  of  his  earliest  productions.  '•  Strains 
of  lh(>  Mountain  Mu.'^e,"  published  in  IHll,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  metrical  tales,  illu.^trative  of  traditions 
in  Clalloway  and  Ayrshire,  accom|)aiiie(!  witli  topo- 
graphical and  legendary  notes.  Sir  Walter  at  once 
procured  a  dozen  copies  and  the  address  of  tbs 
author,  became  his  patron  and  fVi(Mid,  encouraged 
his  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  commenced  a  corro- 
spondence  with  him,  which  w.is  only  terminated  by 
the  death  of  the  miirbty  minslnd.  Mr.  'IVain's 
contributions  to  the  Waverley  Novids,  it  v\(nild  be 
out  of  our  province  here  to  enumerate! :  they  are 
duly  acknowledged  by  Sir  Walter  in  his  jirefaces, 
and  afterwards  by  Lockliart,  in  the   third,  fourth. 
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fifth,  and  seventh  volumes  ot  the  "  Life."'  When  | 
composing  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles, ""  the  distin-  j 
guished  poet  received  from  his  new  ally  his  descrip-  : 
tion  of  Qaeensberry  Castle,  the  landing  of  Bruce  ; 
from  Arran,  and  the  hospital  founded  by  the  royal  | 
fugitive  at  Kingscase,  near  Presterrick. 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  transmitted  to  Sir  j 
Walter  one  of  the  mag^/s,  or  drinking-horns,  provided  ■. 
by  Bruce  for  the  use  of  the  lepers.  This  interesting 
relic  was  among  the  first  of  the  many  valuable  anti-  j 
quarian  remains  afterwards  presented  to  him  ;  the  j 
extensive  collection  of  which  now  forms  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  at  Abhotsford.  A  Roman  battle- 
axe,  found  in  the  Moss  of  Cree  ;  a  razor  of  the  fif- 
teenth century ;  the  spkuchan  of  the  famous  free- 
booter, Rob  Roy  ;  a  frafrment  of  the  oaken  bedstead 
that  belonged  to  the  Black  Douglas  ;  a  curious  brass 
visor,  with  movable  projoclisig  horns,  where  the 
eye-holes  should  have  been  ;  an  Andrea  Ferrara, 
said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  notorious  persecutor, 
the  Laird  of  Lagg  ;  the  stock-bow  of  Sir  John  the 
Graeme,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  in 
1298 ;  a  drinking  /juaigh,  made  from  Wallace's 
tree  in  the  Torwood  ;  the  ladle  of  the  last  resident 
hangman  in  Dumfries,  with  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner of  usinsT  it,  as  described  in  the  13th  volume  of 
the  Waverley  Novels.  These,  with  a  variety  of 
other  rare  and  time-honored  curiosities,  were  fur- 
nished by  the  obliging  exciseman  during  his  inti- 
macy with  Sir  Waiter.  "  And,''  as  Mr.  Lockhart 
says  in  his  life,  (chap,  x.,)  "  if  ever  a  catalogue  of 
the  museum  at  Abbotsfo'd  shall  appear,  no  single 
contributor,  most  assuredly,  will  fill  so  large  a  space 
in  it  as  Mr.  Train." 

But  valuable  as  his  antiquarian  pursuits  were,  the 
amount  and  value  of  his  literary  services  were  still 
greater.  To  most  of  the  novels  he  made  some  con- 
tribution or  other.  When  alluding  to  his  first  in- 
terview with  the  then  Great  Unknown,  Mr  Lock- 
hart  observes  (vol.  iii.,  c.  1)  : — 

"  To  this  intercourse  with  Mr.  Train,  we  owe 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  '  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord,' as  well  as  the  adoption  of  Claverhouse's  pe- 
riod, for  the  scene  of  some  of  its  first  pictures." 

The  very  name  of  dcishbotham  was  borrowed 
from  the  professional  soubriquet  of  a  Galloway 
school-master.  The  account  of  the  wandering  As- 
trologer, which  formed  the  ground-work  for  Gvy 
Manuring — the  curious  history  of  Old  Mortality, 
and  the  hint  to  make  Viscount  Dundee  the  hero  of 
the  tale — the  sketch  of  "  Faithless  Fanny,"  the 
prototype  of  Madee  Wildfire — the  traditions  on 
which  the  dramas  of  M  Duff's  Cross  and  the  Doom 
of  Devorgoil  are  founded — the  first  notice  of  the 
motley  Morrice  Dancers,  so  graphically  portrayed 
in  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth — sketches  of  Skipper 
Hawkins,  the  original  of  Dick  Hatterick — of  Flora 
Marshil!,  the  supposed  Me?  Merrilies — of  Andrew 
Gummel,  (a  native  of  old  Rumnock,  in  Ayrshire,) 
the  Edie  Ochiltrf^e  of  the  Antiquary — of  Wander- 
ing Willie  in  7?^/  Gauntlet — of  the  ravatjes  perpe- 
trated by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
as  described  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak — of  the  story  of 
the  Fifeshire  Surgeon's  Daughter,  forming  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  admired  tale  bearing  that  name  in  the 
Chronicles  of  tit':  Canongatc — all  these,  and  sundry 
other  anecdotes  of  curious  manners  and  customs, 
family  legends,  superstitions,  &c.,  embodied  in  the 
Waverley  series,  owe  their  paternity  to  the  un- 
wearied diligence  of  the  devoted  supervisor  of  ex- 
cise. The  death  of  Sir  Walter  in  some  degree 
remdved  the  inriin  stimulus  that  had  urged  Mr. 
Train  c."  i:;  his  antiquarian  and  traditional  inquiries. 


But  he  has  not  been  idle  for  the  last  dozen  years, 
"  in  his  cottage  pleasantly  situated  on  the  baiiks  of 
the  Carlingworth  Lake,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Castle  Douglas."  A  short  time  ago,  he  published 
a  "  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man;''  and  more  recently 
appeared  "  The  Buchanites  from  first  to  last,"  giv- 
ing a  detailed  account  of  the  I'ounder  and  fanatical 
extravagances  of  that  miserably-deluded  sect  to 
whose  history  we  now  return. 

Mrs.  Buchan,  as  her  historian  informs  us,  was 
the  daughter  of  John  Simpson,  the  keeper  of  a  small 
hedge  ale-house,  or  dram-shop,  on  the  old  road  be- 
tween Banff  and  Portsay,  at  a  place  called  Fat- 
macken,  where  she  was  born  about  the  year  1738, 
and  received  the  name  of  Elspeth.  Before  she  had 
completed  her  third  year,  her  mother  died,  and  the 
father  having  married  again  soon  after,  she  was  put 
under  the  charge  of  strangers.  The  wretched  cir- 
cumstances of  her  foster  parents  is  described  as 
such,  that  "  her  bedding  consisted  of  a  bag  stuffed 
with  straw  laid  down  on  the  ground  beside  the  iire 
at  night,  with  an  empty  sack  for  a  coverlet,  which 
were  removed  in  the  morning,  and  stowed  away  till 
required  again  in  the  evening."  Her  earliest  oc- 
cupation was  to  herd  her  master's  cows ;  but  ac- 
cording to  her  own  account  she  was  rot  particularly 
trustworthy,  for  she  confesses,  "  I  had  no  pleasure 
in  working,  and  ever  forgot  the  directions  given 
me."  Her  next  employment  was  in  the  family  of 
a  distant  relation  of  her  mother's,  by  whom  she  was 
taught  to  sew  and  read.  The  husband  of  this  wo- 
man was  a  Banffshireman,  and  a  West  India  planter, 
and  as  they  were  about  to  proceed  to  Jamaica,  young 
Elspeth  was  taken  along  with  them  to  Greenock. 
It  was  here  that  her  future  prospects  and  the  entire 
current  of  her  life  underwent  a  lamentable  change. 
While  waiting  for  the  ship  that  was  to  convey  them 
across  the  Atlantic,  '"  she  left  her  friends,  to  asso- 
ciate with  idle  company,  and  appears  then  to  have 
contracted  those  depraved  habits  which  she  after- 
wards inculcated  respecting  matrimony."  The 
streets  of  Greenock  and  the  company  of  sailors,  and 
other  low  vagabonds,  were  not  certainly  the  most 
repectable  nursery  for  the  gifts  and  graces  of  a 
saint,  and  one,  too,  who  aspired  to  such  intimate 
relationship  with  the  Deity.  No  doubt,  some  of 
her  doctrines — perhaps  the  most  popular — were 
learned  in  this  school ;  and  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  her  subsequent  career  is,  that  she  con- 
trived, after  this  discreditable  noviciate,  to  get  a 
single  dupe  to  believe  in  her  divine  mission. 

How  long  she  followed  her  Greenock  profession 
does  not  appear  on  the  record.     Her  next   move- 
ment was  one  contrary  to  the  principles  she  after- 
wards inculcated  ;  for  it  is  stated  that  "  she  tre- 
j  panned,  at  Ayr,  a  working  potter,  named  Robert 
I  Buchan,  to  be   her  husband!"     This  union,  how- 
I  ever,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  legally  solem- 
j  nized,  as  no  voucher  or  entrance  of  it  can  be  discov- 
ered in  the  parish  registers.     It  soon  proved  to  be 
I  not  a  happy  one;   for  her  licentious  conduct  a  Ayr 
I  obliged  the  husband  to  remove  with  her  to  Banff, 
I  where  he  commenced  a  manufactory  of  earthen-ware 
j  on  his  own  account.     Not  being  successful  in  this 
:  speculation,  he  repaired  to  Glasgow  in  search  of 
I  employment,  leaving  his  wife  with  three  children 
I  at   Banff  "  to  provide  for  themselves  as  they  best 
:  could,"  by  teaching  children  to  sew.     Her  family, 
at  this  time  a  son  and  two  daughters,  were  grown 
j  up,  and  having  imbibed  their  mother's  virtues,  they 
:  afterwards  joined  the  Buchanite  Society.     Humble 
as   her  occupation  was,  she  might   have  ecrned  a 
comfortable  livelihood  by  it,  had  not  her  Greet.ock 
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propensities  interfered  willi  the  sedate  carriage 
expected  from  an  instructress  of  youth. 

It  was  at  this  period,  in  her  thirty-sixth  year, 
that  her  irregularities  took  a  new  direction,  and  as- 
sumed a  religious  form.  Her  family  and  her  school 
were  neglected.  Her  whole  attention  was  absorbed 
with  devotional  exercises,  disputing  about  theologi- 
cal subjects,  and  frequenting  "  fellowship  meet- 
ings," at  which  she  is  said  to  have  excelled  as  an 
orator,  and  an  ingenious  expounder  of  Scripture. 
Her  views  were  not  reckoned  orthodox,  neverthe- 
less she  made  several  converts  ;  amongst  others,  the 
wife  of  a  Captain  Cook,  of  the  revenue  cutter  on 
that  station.  Their  chief  occupation  was  to  spend 
many  hours  together,  "  mourning  for  their  own 
sins  and  the  sins  of  others;"  but  the  captain,  not 
relishing  this  employment  of  his  wife,  and  thinking 
her  "  mad  with  religion,"  kept  her  shut  up  in  a 
dark  room  for  three  weeks,  and  was  reported  to 
have  threatened  Mrs.  Buchan's  life.  The  clergy 
also  took  the  alarm,  being  offended  both  with  her 
doctrines  and  her  loose  conduct,  and  became  chiefly 
instrumental  in  raising  the  populace  against  her. 
But  the  more  she  was  opposed,  the  more  resolute 
she  was  "  to  carry  out  the  details  of  a  divine  apoc- 
alypse, charging  her  with  a  heavenly  mission." 
Her  pretext,  like  Cromwell's  when  he  wanted  a 
reason  to  sanction  his  own  earthly  purposes,  was, 
that  she  was  "  seeking  the  word  of  the  Lord  ;"  and 
so  earnest  was  she  in  her  inquiries  that,  she  writes, 
"  had  a  gallows  been  erected  at  every  door,  I  would 
not  have  stayed  from  going  there."  According  to 
her  own  account  she  went  through  a  sort  of  refining 
process,  before  entering  upon  her  apocalyptic  duties, 
for  she  says — "  In  tiie  year  177-1,  the  power  of  God 
wrought  such  a  wonderful  change  on  my  senses, 
that  I  overcame  the  flesh,  so  as  not  to  make  use  of 
earthly  food  for  some  weeks  ;  which  made  all  that 
saw  me  conclude  I  was  going  to  depart  this  life." 
This  victory  over  the  flesh  must  be  understood  as 
referring  solely  to  the  stomach  ;  for  in  no  other 
sense  was  it  admitted  as  an  article  in  Mrs.  Buchan's 
creed. 

The  hostility  of  the  clergy,  the  desertion  of  her 
school,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  her  life,  induced 
"  our  lady"  to  remove  with  her  family  to  Glasgow, 
where  she  arrived  in  March,  1781,  and  was  cordial- 
ly received  by  her  husband,  then  employed  in  a 
lioltery  i[i  that  city — the  delf-work  at  the  Broomie- 
lavv.  Here  she  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  her 
associates  in  the;  north — the  members  of  the  Banff- 
shire Fellowship  Societies ;  hut  her  early  propensi- 
lit-'s  seem  not  to  have  been  eradicated,  for  "  an  un- 
favorable report  regarding  her  mode  of  life  reached 
her  native  place,"  and  drew  from  some  of  her 
friends  there  an  advice  "  to  mend  her  manners." 
lo  these  insinuations  she  replied  in  a  spirit  of 
Christian  Airbearance  ;  regretting  the  trouble  her 
advisers  took  about  her  concerns,  and  promising 
"  lo  pl(!ad  for  liiem  night  and  day  at  the  throne  of 
grace." 

During  her  residence  in  Glasgow  at  this  lime, 
(17H2,)  she  forminl  an  ar,q\iainiance  with  two  per- 
sons, the  Rev.  Hugh  While,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Li- 
nes, afterwards  the  Iwo  mo.st  zeulons  and  most 
cc]el)rated  of  her  disciiilcs.  Mr.  Wliite  was  then 
minister  of  the  Relief  (Congregation  at  Irvine,  near 
Ayr.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  popular 
j)reacher,  and  was  certainly  a  man  of  lali'iils,  and  a 
scliolar.  His  native  place  was  St.  Ninians,  near 
Stirling  ;  but  he  had  been  profes.sor  of  U>ii\r  iti  an 
AuK-rican  college,  and  w;is  reckoned  a  i)rofoun<l 
theologian.     His  beselting   foible   was  vanity  and 


self-conceit ;  and  he  must  have  been  unsteady  in  his 
opinions,  as  he  changed  from  the  established  church 
to  the  secession.  His  weakness  in  these  respects 
rendered  him  an  easy  captive  to  the  spiritual  flat- 
teries of  Luckie  Buchan.  She  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  him  preach  at  a  sacrament  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Glasgow,  in  December,  1782,  and  being 
taken  with  his  oratory,  she  informed  him  by  letter 
of  the  conquest  he  had  made,  and  of  his  being  "  the 
first  minister  who  had  spoken  effectually  to  her 
heart."  The  epistle  is  a  curious  specimen  of  artful 
compliment  and  blasphemous  assumption.  She  tells 
him  that  before  seeing  him  with  the  bodily  eye,  she 
had  often  viewed  him  by  the  eye  of  faith  ;  that  he 
was  "  a  promised  seed,  actually  born  from  above," 
the  apocalyptic  child,  "that  has  lain  in  the  womb 
of  the  everlasting  decree  from  all  eternity." 

This  communication  was  received  at  first  as  an 
effusion  of  genuine  piety;  and  as  such  Mr.  White 
showed  it  to  several  of  his  congregation,  who  were 
so  pleased  with  Mrs.  Buchan's  religious  views,  that 
they  wished  her  personal  acquaintance.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr  White  invited  her  to  Irvine,  where  she 
became  his  lodger,  and  met  with  a  welcome  recep- 
tion from  the  whole  sect,  who  seem  to  have  paid 
her  the  utmost  reverence. 

"  From  her  heavenly  conversation  and  -extraor- 
dinary gifts  (says  the  narrative)  they  soon  beganto 
consider  her  a  valuable  acquisition  to  their  party. 
Religion  was  her  constant  topic  ;  in  every  company 
and  on  all  occasions  she  introduced  it.  Her  lime 
was  wholly  employed  in  visiting  from  house  to 
house  ;  in  praying  and  solving  doubts,  answering 
questions,  and  in  expounding  the  Scriptures."  It 
is  not  easy  for  Satan  long  to  pass  as  an  angel  of 
light.  Some  of  the  congregation  began  to  question 
the  orthodoxy  of  her  principles  ;  they  accused  their 
minister  of  having  imbibed  them,  and  requested 
him  to  dismiss  her  as  a  dangerous  person.  With 
this  peremptory  demand  he  was  obliged  to  comply. 
In  a  few  weeks  Mrs.  Buchan  quitted  Irvine,  and 
repaired  to  Glasgow,  where  she  continued  to  cor- 
respond with  her  reverend  neophyte,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  his  "  young  faith,"  assuring 
him  that  her  birth  pains  of  heavenly  love  towards 
him  far  surpassed  the  love  of  woman  :  and  rejoicing 
that  her  lot  and  his  had  been  cast  in  the  same  land  I 
Her  correspondents  at  this  early  st:tge  of  her  mis- 
sion, amongst  whom  was  the  Rev.  Francis  O'Rely, 
of  Northampton,  were  numerous,  for  one  of  her 
disciples  says,  "  when  Friend  Mother  came  to  Ir- 
vine, she  brought  with  her  a  little  hair-trunk  filled 
with  letters  from  various  ministers  and  religious 
societies  in  the  north  of  England." 

Another  of  her  converts  at  this  time  was  Andrew 
limes,  the  last  survivor  of  the  sect,  who  may  also 
claim  the  honor  of  being  its  historiograjihiT,  as  it 
was  chiefly  from  materials  furnished  by  iiim  that 
Mr.  Train  drew  up  his  narrative.  This  attached 
devotee,  second  only  in  Luckie's  affections  to  the 
(Jreat  Man  Child  himself,  wiis  from  Muthill  in 
Perthshire.  His  parents  were  humlile  roZ/ns,  and 
he  was  bred  to  the  business  of  a  carj)enter ;  but 
hearing  of  Mrs.  Buchan's  fame  in  the  west,  and  the 
excitement  caused  by  Mr.  White's  heresies,  An- 
drew resolved  "  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  them,  although 
most  violently  opposed  by  his  mother  and  many  of 
his  friends."  It  was  in  1787  that  lie  first  met 
our  lady,  to  whose  per.son  and  pretensions  he  after- 
wards adiiered  with  nunanlie  devotion.  His  exer- 
tions coiitril)ule(l  much  to  the  forming  of  the  Bu- 
chanite  society,  of  which  he  remained  an  effective 
member  to  the  last,  and  in  right  of  survivorship  he 
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became  possessed  of  all  the  property  belonging  to 
that  community. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  White  for  heresy  before  the  Re- 
lief Presbytery  at  Glasgow,  was  the  occasion  for  a 
general  rendezvous  of  his  friends  at  Mrs.  Buchan's 
lodgings  there.  Although  the  reverend  gentlemen 
had  not  openly  declared  his  ghostly  idol  to  be  actu- 
ally the  woman  prophesied  in  the  Revelation,  yet 
he  boldly  affirmed  her  to  be  a  saint  of  no  ordinary 
character,  and  the  harbinger  of  a  light  that  would 
expel  the  darkness  of  Antichrist  which  had  so  long 
overshadowed  the  earth.  His  congregation,  how- 
ever, offended  at  the  delusions  and  blasphemous 
opinions  he  had  imbibed,  threatened  him  with  depo- 
sition for  propagating  tenets  contrary  to  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith.  A  paper  being  drawn  up  by  his 
opponents,  containing  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
new  doctrines,  he  acknowledged  them  as  his  prin- 
ciples and  subscribed  them  as  such  ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  his  quitting  Mrs.  Buchan,  "  he  was  so 
enamored  of  her  mystic  views,  that  he  declared  he 
would  sooner  cut  off  his  right  arm."  In  short,  Mr. 
White's  vanity  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  be  a  second  John  Knox,  the  founder  of  a 
new  church ;  and  in  this  delirium  his  spiritual 
mother  encouraged  him.  "  Believe  me,  (she  WTOte,) 
my  dear  love,  there  is  nothing  in  glor}',  grace,  or 
providence  but  what  is  on  your  side.  Although 
heU  and  earth,  men  and  devils,  be  raging  against 
us,  they  can  only  rage  in  their  own  ground,  and 
cannot  harm  us.         *  *  *  *  * 

You  are  on  the  Lord's  side,  therefore  the  enemies 
ef  the  Lord  are  up  in  arms  against  you  ;  but  go  you 
forward,  fear  not,  for  the  breaker  is  come  up  before 
them.  The  great  I  AM  will  keep  you  like  the  ap- 
ple of  his  eye." 

Mr.  White's  friends  regretted  his  infatuation, 
and  judged  of  his  prospects  in  a  different  light  from 
the  frenzied  view  of  it  taken  by  Mrs.  Buchan.  He 
had  a  young  wife,  and  two  children  still  in  infancy. 
But  all  expostulation  was  in  vain.  His  opinions 
and  his  whole  deportment  had  undergone  a  change 
so  marvellous,  that  people  attributed  the  influence 
of  Luckie  over  him  to  her  skill  in  the  black  art. 
He  would  listen  neither  to  the  voice  of  reason  nor 
the  sjTTipathies  of  domestic  affection.  His  trial  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  Presbytery  were  obliged  to  eject 
him  from  the  ministry.  This  was  in  August,  1783, 
the  decision  of  the  court  being  unanimous,  finding 
him  guilty  ''  of  entertaining  a  number  of  sentiments 
contrary  to  Scripture."  While  his  relations  pitied 
and  lamented  his  delusion,  the  result  was  hailed  as 
a  triumph  over  Satan  and  the  malice  of  the  world, 
by  the  crafty  woman  by  whom  he  was  so  unaccount- 
ably misled.  She  wrote  both  to  him  and  Mrs. 
White,  exhorting  them  not  to  fear  their  enemies  : — 

"  Poor  short-sighted  creatures,  they  see  nothing 
on  the  other  side  of  death.  They  think  that  I  have 
done  all  this ;  and  many  are  praying  that  you  had 
never  seen  me  ;  but  I  am  sure,  if  they  knew  how 
happy  I  would  be  to  spend  my  last  breath,  and  the 
last  drop  of  my  blood,  for  Hugh  White,  they  would 
not  give  themselves  so  much  trouble.  I  am  glad  to 
think  you  are  so  well  prepared  for  this  stroke ;  but 
it  will  do  you  no  harm,  for  although  the  whole 
course  of  nature  were  set  on  fire,  it  would  not  singe 
one  hair  of  your  head  ! ' ' 

The  deposition  of  Mr  White  excited  no  small 
sensation  in  the  west,  espr-ciallv  in  Glasgow,  where 
Mrs.  Buchan  then  resided,  in  her  old  lodging  in  the 
Salt  Market,  receiving  vis'ts  from  crowds  of  Irvine 
people,  and  disputing  with  her  enemies  on  religious 
matlers.    A  small  remnant  of  Mr.  White's  congre- 


gation embraced  the  new  doctrines,  and  resolved  to 
adhere  to  him.  These  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
sect ;  the  most  zealous  and  influential  of  whom,  at 
this  time,  says  the  narrative,  "were  Mr.  Peter 
Hunter,  writer  and  town-clerk  in  Irvine,  and  John 
Gibson,  builder  there.  Many  individuals  of  both 
sexes  followed  in  their  wake.  Mrs.  Buchan  had 
informed  them  of  the  apocalypse  that  had  induced 
her  to  travel  from  sea  to  sea  for  the  fulfilment  of 
that  holy  revelation  ;  but  though  thus  employed  for 
nearly  ten  years,  she  confessed  she  had  been  only  a 
gazing-stock  to  the  people,  and  the  butt  of  the 
devil's  wrath.  No  person  was  so  impressed  with 
the  belief  of  her  divine  call  as  to  follow  her  from 
Banffshire  ;  nor  after  her  departure  from  her  native 
place  did  the  whimsies  advanced  by  her  disturb,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  order  of  any  community. 
In  Glasgow,  the  o;dy  convert  she  appears  to  have 
made  was  Andrew  Lines!  Andrew's  first  inter- 
new  with  Luckie  happened  the  preceding  year,  as 
we  have  mentioned.  Having  travelled  from  Mut- 
hill  to  Glasgow,  to  attend  the  Relief  Sacrament,  he 
accidentally  met  her  in  his  landlady's  kitchen,  and 
accompanied  her  to  chapel.  The  consequences  he 
must  relate  himself — 

"  After  service,  she  invited  me  to  her  lodgings, 
which  were  then  in  the  upper  flat  of  an  old  wooden 
house  in  the  Salt-Market,  and  was  but  poorly  fur- 
nished. As  soon  as  I  went  in,  she  rose  and  con- 
ducted me  to  Glasgow-green,  where  she  laid  open 
to  my  view  how  the  kings  and  hosts  of  Israel  be- 
came a  curse  to  the  people,  and  how  David,  by  his 
adultery  with  Bathsheba,  occasioned  the  death  of 
so  many  people  ;  with  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
which  I  knew  to  be  truth  so  simple  and  easy  to  be 
comprehended,  that  I  wondered  I  had  never  seen 
them  before  in  the  same  light.  We  parted  in  the 
evening,  and  I  called  by  appointment  again  at  her 
house  on  Monday,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  her 
letters  of  correspondence,  which  were  chiefly  with 
ministers  of  various  sects  in  Banff  and  Aberdeen- 
shire." 

The  doors  of  the  church  being  closed  against  Mr. 
White,  he  preached  in  his  own  garden,  but  his 
hearers  being  often  disturbed  by  persons  throwing 
stones  and  brick-bats  among  them,  he  was  forced 
to  retire  into  his  own  house,  where  their  meetings 
at  night  continued  for  some  time,  Mrs.  Buchan 
always  taking  a  leading  part.  The  nature  and 
results  of  these  nocturnal  conventions  are  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

"  The  room  was  always  crowded  to  excess  ;  and 
the  enemies  sometimes  remained  after  the  public 
service  was  over,  to  contend  about  disputed  points 
of  doctrine,  from  which  no  good  resulted  to  either 
party.  The  friends  and  relations  of  those  who  had 
become  members  of  the  society  were  determined  to 
throw  every  possible  interruption  in  their  way. 
Customers  deserted  merchants  who  were  members  ; 
tradesmen,  laborers,  &c.,  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment; parents  were  set  against  their  children, 
:  servants  against  their  masters,  and  drunken  sailors 
were  encouraged  to  watch  and  molest  every  person 
I  about  to  enter  Mr.  White's  house  in  the  evenings. 
And  these  practices  not  being  discouraged  by  the 
magistrates,  they  grew  the  longer,  the  more  pre- 
sumptuous, till  at  last  they  attacked  the  doors  and 
j  windows  with  sticks  and  stones  ;  and  when  he 
applied  to  the  magistrates  for  protection,  he  was 
only  told  to  send  away  that  offensive  woman,  and 
the  people  would  be  quiet  as  formerly. 

"  For  greater  privacy,  they  afterwards  met  at  the 
house  of  Mr.   Hunter:  but   their  meetings  there 
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being  discovered  ulso,  and  tlie  indigiiution  of  the 
popiiiaca  being  roused  by  the  reports  circulated  of 
tiu'ir  doctrines  and  manner  of  worship,  the  doors 
and  windows  were  demolished  ;  and  Mrs.  Buciian, 
while  endeavoring  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  mob  by 
a  back  way,  was  intercepted.  She  was  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Gibson,  a  very  strong  man,  who,  when 
one  of  the  rabble  was  about  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
her,  grasped  her  round  the  waist  with  liis  arms, 
and  would  not  part  with  her  till  a  drunken  fellow 
cut  one  of  his  hands  with  a  jocteleg,  (clasp-knife,) 
whereupon  a  general  shout  of  joy  was  raised  for 
the  capture  of  the  wilch-icife,  who  had  cast  her 
'  glamoury'  over  the  minister.  After  dragging 
her  tlirough  all  the  streets  of  the  town,  nearly  in  a 
state  of  nudity,  many  were  for  ducking  her  in  the 
river,  but  the  majority  was  for  parading  her  home 
to  her  husband,  to  the  sound  of  an  old  tin-kettle; 
and  they  actually  trailed  her  to  Slewarton,  a  village 
about  eight  miles  from  Irvine,  on  the  Glasgow  road. 
Andrew  Lines  says: — Mr.  While  and  I,  concealed 
by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  followed  at  a  short 
distance  all  the  way.  We  heard  them  once  insult 
her  about  her  feigned  attachment  to  Christ.  They 
would  raise  her  up  as  high  as  they  could,  calling  aloud 
for  her  to  fly  now  to  heaven,  like  Enoch  or  Elijah, 
at  the  same  time  letting  her  drop  to  the  ground, 
exclaiming,  '  She  cannot  fly  yet ;  we  must  take  her 
on  a  little  further,  and  try  her  again.'  When  they 
came  to  the  bridge  at  Stewarlon,  they  took  her  to 
the  ledge,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  her  into  the 
river,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  not  one  of  the 
party  opposed  them,  saying,  '  She  has  done  us  no 
personal  harm,  therefore  we  will  not  kill  her  out- 
right— let  her  ha3l)and  do  that  if  he  pleases,  when 
he  gets  her  home.'  This  timely  interruption  seemed 
to  divert  tiiem  from  their  intention  of  drowning  her. 
As  they  dragged  her  into  Slewarton,  the  noise  they 
made  in  the  streets  caused  the  people  to  coine  run- 
ning out,  many  with  candles  in  their  hands.  The 
crowd  soon  became  very  great,  and  the  nigiit  being 
very  dark,  they  lost  sight  of  her  suddenly,  nor 
could  they  find  lier  again" 

This  was  rough  liandHng  for  a  prophetess,  who 
claimi'd  to  have  a  heavenly  commission — and,  had 
her  persecutors  been  amenable  to  the  ordinary  feel- 
ings of  suj)erstition,  the  circumstance  of  her  mys- 
terious disappearance  might  have  shaken  their 
incredulity  of  her  being  an  impostor.  ]Jut  the  mys- 
tery was  soon  revealed.  Ijiickie  showed  that  her 
niia!)li:nt'ss  of  heed  was  not  inferior  to  the  volubility 
of  lii-r  tongiic.  She  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
"slntv  niL'lil"  to  retrace  her  steps — and  when  her 
f-jcatt^Ti'd  followers  were  ass'-mbled  in  Mr.  White's 
j)-irliir.  iii(iiir:ii;i;:  fu-  h;'r  l(i>-i.  (says  Andrew  Innes,) 
and  ill.'  (i;)iii!(>;i  ^atheri'd  ground  that  she  iiad  actu- 
ally a.-C'ii.l.'d  to  b'Mven  — 

"  In  >!]'■  '■ii'ppfil  ill  the  tr";>.y  uC  tli"  morning,  in 
a  nio-i  piii;i!.!,'  pliL-ht  ;  she  was  bareiieaded,  l)are- 
fool'  !.  \'.i;l)  ;-'-:ir.-  ly  ;;  |-;|,r  )()  eovi'T  her  nakedness, 
and  nil  h^r  i>'r-ii:i  hvit  \v;ih  blood;  y(!t  she  was 
,  '  I  ■iillrr  all  this  freely  for  the 
■<■•'  <  )ii  r  -capinir  from  the  hands 
I  Sti\\;irtii;i.  shr    made   her   way 
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'■li   retired  to  our  respec- 
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and  windows  battered  with  stones,  and  the  lives  of 
the  inmates  put  in  jeopardy.  The  magistrates  were 
obliged  to  interfere,  and  immediately  ordered  her 
removal.  In  this  extremity,  Mr.  Hunter  engaged 
a  man  with  a  horse  and  cart,  to  take  her  to  Glas- 
gow— I\Ir.  Gibson  volunteering  to  attend  her  as 
sick-nurse,  and  Andrew  Innes  as  an  escort,  to  report 
her  safe  arrival.  Her  finances  were  so  low  at  this 
lime,  tiiat,  on  leaving  Irvine,  she  did  not  possess 
even  the  smallest  silver  coin,  and  Andrew  gave  her 
his  watch,  which  he  understood  she  pawned  for  a 
few  shillings,  to  relieve  her  immediate  wants;  but 
when  she  received  a  further  supply  from  her  more 
wealthy  adherents,  she  redeemed  the  pledge,  and 
returned  it  to  its  proper  owner.  In  Glasgow  her 
dupes  conlimied  to  frequent  her  house,  so  that  her 
family  aflairs  were  utterly  neglected,  and  her  hus- 
band reduced  to  abject  poverty,  by  the  extension  of 
her  hospitality  to  swarms  of  visitors,  to  whom  he 
was  an  entire  stranger.  The  consequence  was,  he 
was  obliged  to  have  a  legal  divorce,  a  step  rendered 
all  the  more  necessary  from  her  revolting  doctrines 
on  the  subject  of  "  carnal  marriages."  It  is  re- 
markable tiiat  she  never  adopted  her  husband's 
name  in  her  early  letters,  wliich  are  all  signed 
"  Elspeth  Simpson  ;"  and  which  make  no  dis- 
closures on  the  grand  point  of  her  intention  to  carry 
her  disciples  to  heaven  in  the  body,  without  tasting 
of  death.  Her  correspondence,  at  this  period,  is 
filled  with  rhapsodies  about  the  overflowings  of  her 
love  for  her  spiritual  children,  "amidst  a  generation 
of  vipers,"  and  the  destroyers  of  tiiis  world  "  all 
coming  against  us  like  bulls  of  Bashan,  with  their 
mouths  wide  open  to  devour."  She  warned  them 
that  "  Satan  was  trying  to  sift  them,"  but  that  they 
were  to  rejoice  in  tribidation,  for  their  ])ast  suffer- 
ings would  now  be  "  no  more  than  a  dream,  or  a 
tale  that  is  told." 

A  change  of  locality  was  now  deemed  advisable, 
and  as  Andrew  limes'  mother  had  come  to  Glasgow 
in  quest  of  her  strayed  son,  Luckie  Buchan  was 
persuaded  to  accompany  them  to  iNIuthiil,  "  a  pious 
wheelwright"  of  that  place,  Duncan  Uoberlson, 
having  been  despatched  with  a  riding-horse  to  meet 
her  at  Kilsylli,  and  assist  her  in  her  journey.  She 
professed  jreat  reluctance  at  parting  with  her  "  lov- 
ing friends  and  sweet  babes"  in  the  west;  but  she 
was  reconciled  to  her  new  abode  iiy  finding  slie  was 
kindly  received,  and  might  get  another  '*  little  vine- 
yard" to  bear  fruit,  as  at  Irvine.  Her  only  desid- 
eratum here  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Hugh  \Vliite, 
who  was,  of  course,  strongly  urged  to  take  up  his 
residence  with  her  inmiediately. 

"  Thtire  being  great  desire  and  need  of  yon,  (she 
writes;)  they  are  thirsting  for  ihev.ater  of  life, 
and  receive  it  greedily.  There  are  not  a  few  young 
creatures  here  that  have  some  breathings  of  love, 
but  they  ar(!  like  to  be  choked  with  ii^norance.  I 
trust  you  will  maki;  no  delay  in  coming  here  while 
tl^e  edge  is  on  tin;  people's  minds.  .\s  lo  renidving 
your  family,  von  need  .say  little  about  that  till  you 
come  yoursell'.  I\ly  body  is  loaded  with  a  great 
cold,  bill  my  senses  are  like  jiipes  of  new  wine,  all 
running  from  a  free  fountain. 

With  this  warm  intention  Mr.  White  comjilied, 
and  travelled  on  fool  in  the  latter  end  of  Nov(>mber, 
from  IrviiK!  Ii>  Mulhill,  a  distance  of  sciventy-si.x: 
miles,  in  two  days.  His  c  'ni)auions  were  Andrew 
liini's,  .Fames  Stewart,  and  Ayiies  Wylie.  At  this 
lime  two  of  Mrs.  Hnelian  s  daughters,  Pecey  and 
.\ime,  r<'si(le(l  in  Irvine,  ilie  elde.r  heintr  a  servant 
witli  !Mr.  XN'bite.  These  are  liie  young  women 
whom   she   arterwar<ls   gave   out  to  be,  "  one  an 
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incarnation  of  Christ,  the  other  of  the  Holy 
Ghost!" 

Mr.  White's  reception  at  Muthill  was  not  so 
kindly  as  that  of  his  female  forerunner  had  been. 
He  discovered  no  symptoms  of  religious  "  thirst" 
anywhere  except  in  Friend  Mother.  The  people 
had  too  deep  a  reverence  for  the  established  church 
and  the  confession  of  faith,  to  listen  to  "  the  abom- 
inations taught  by  .Mrs.  Buchan,  and  confirmed  by 
Hugh  White,"  of  which  they  were  faithfully  warned 
by  the  clergy.  They  refused  to  admit  him  into 
their  houses,  or  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  or  to  touch 
him,  as  it  was  confidently  believed  Luckie  had  be- 
witched him  :  and  when  he  preached,  "  many  of 
the  men  who  had  assembled  to  hear  him.  rose  to 
their  feet,  and  waved  their  staves  before  him  in  a 
yery  threatening  manner."  Discouraged  by  this 
opposition,  the  two  fanatics  and  their  disciples  re- 
solved to  venture  back  to  Irvine,  where  some  of  Mr. 
White's  former  congregation  seemed  to  think  that 
poverty  would  make  him  recant,  and  that  the  Bu- 
chanites  would  thereby  be  scattered.  In  this  they 
were  mistaken,  "  and  when  they  saw  cart  after  cart 
arrive  from  Muthill,  laden  with  people,  goods,  and 
chattels,  their  rage  became  ungovernable.  Mr. 
White's  house  was  again  attacked,  and  the  win- 
dows demolished.  The  inhabitants  petitioned  the 
magistrates  to  have  the  lady  apprehended  and  pun- 
ished legally  as  a  blasphemer,  and  her  reverend 
paramour  also,  as  a  disseminator  of  her  dogmas.  A 
sentence  of  banishment  was  issued,  (May,  1784.) 
ordering  her  to  leave  the  royalty  within  two  hours. 
The  summary  decision  was  instantly  obeyed  ;  "  and 
such  was  the  hurry,  that  some  had  scarcely  time  to 
pack  up  a  hand-bundle,  put  out  the  fire,  and  lock 
the  door."  One  left  a  washing  on  the  green — an- 
o'her  left  a  cow  bellowing  at  the  crib.  Although 
the  act  applied  onlv  to  Mrs.  Buchan,  her  followers 
resolved  to  share  her  exile. 

"  With  this  intention,  (says  Andrew  Innes,)  we 
had  rallied  round  her  in  Mr.  White's  parlor,  each 
man  with  a  statF  in  one  hand,  and  a  small  bundle 
in  the  other ;  each  woman  with  her  coats  kilted, 
and  a  small  bundle  in  a  handkerchief,  tied  round  her 
waist.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  seemed  rather  down- 
cast, but  Friend  Mother  was  more  cheerful  than 
ordinary.  She  spoke  to  us  individually,  and  quoted 
passages  of  Scripture  with  surpassing  aptitude,  to 
fortity  our  minds  in  that  trying  hour.  She  often 
repeated  the  twenty-eighth  verse  of  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  Matthew  with  great  composure  and  dig- 
nity— '  Verily.  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some  stand- 
ing here  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  shall 
see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom.' 
When  the  miffislrates  and  constables  appeared  at 
the  door,  she  proceeded  with  them,  Mr.  White  ac- 
companvina:  her  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Gibson  on  the 
other.  The  wom3n  ami  children  followed,  the  men 
bringin?  up  the  rear.  The  streets  through  which 
we  passed  were  crowded  to  such  excess,  that  the 
constables  could  scarcelv  open  a  passage.  All  those 
that  came  troin  Muthill  were  very  ill  used  :  the  peo- 
ple made  sport  of  pushing  their  staves  between  our 
legs  so  as  to  make  us  fall,  and  then  pushed  i)thers 
over  us ;  chidiiicr  us  at  the  same  time  for  ruinintr 
ourselves  by  followinj  an  old  witch-wife,  who  had 
evidently  cast  her  cantrips  over  us.  Just  as  the 
magistrates  were  about  to  return,  a  drunken  sailor 
tore  otf  the  cap  of  our  Friend  Mother,  and  pulled 
her  to  the  ground  :  and  then  ran  past  the  magis- 
trates, exclaiming,  '  I  have  got  a  riglit  handful  of 
her  hair,'  and  joined  his  companions  without  being 
molested  by  the  authorities."' 
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j  About  this  period  these  fanatics  attracted  t'ne  no- 
I  tice  of  the  poet  Burns,  then  residing  at  his  farm  of 
Mossgiel.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Muntrose,  he 
I  alludes  to  their  society,  and  describes  their  tenets 
1  as  "  a  strange  jumble  of  enthusiastic  jargon."  Of 
j  their  libertine  principles  he  also  speaks  freely,  but 
without  exaggeration  : — 

"Old  Buchan  (he  adds)  pretends  to  give  them 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  breathin?  on  them,  which  she 
does  with  postures  and  practices  scandalouslv  inde- 
cent. They  hold  a  community  of  goods,  and  live 
nearly  an  idle  life,  carrying  on  a  great  farce  of  de- 
votion in  barns  and  woods,  where  they  lie  and  lodge 
all  together  ;  and  hold  likewise  a  community  of  wo- 
men, as  it  is  another  of  their  t-nets  that  thev  can 
commit  no  moral  sin.  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  most  of  them,  and  can  assure  you  the  above 
mentioned  are  facts." 

The  ejected  emigrants,  on  quitting  Iivine.  which 
they  denounced  as  another  Sodom,  to  be  overtaken 
with  some  signal  judgment  for  the  wickedness  of 
the  people,  bent  their  steps  towards  the  south.  The 
cause  of  their  moving  in  thai  direction,  Mr.  Innes 
explains  : — "After  consulting  on  the  roacl  a  short 
time,  we  agreed  to  keep  our  faces  as  steadily  as 
possible  towards  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  we 
supposed  the  Saviour  of  the  world  would  appear  at 
his  second  coming,  (Matthew,  chapter  :26th,)  and 
moved  ofi"  very  slowly,"  &c. 

Their  society  consisted  of  forty-six,  but  was  after- 
wards reinforced  to  sixty,  chiefly  by  converts  from 
England.  The  style  of  their  travelling  was  pictur- 
esque. Mrs.  Buchan,  attired  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  the 
discarded  minister,  and  one  or  two  of  her  higher 
dupes,  were  seated  in  a  cart,  while  the  remainder 
followed  on  foot.  Allan  Cunningham  states  that 
Luckie  sometimes  rode  in  front  on  a  white  ponv, 
"  and  often  hailed  to  lecture  them  on  the  loveliness 
of  the  land,  and  to  cheer  them  with  food  from  what 
she  called  the  gardens  of  mercy,  and  with  drink, 
from  a  large  cup,  called  the  comforter."  Her  com- 
pany "  were  for  the  most  part  clever  chiels,  and 
bonny,  spanking,  rosy-cheeked  lasses,  many  of  them 
in  their  teens.  Over  their  dark  petticoats  they  wore- 
short  gowns,  reaching  from  the  chin  halt-vay  down 
the  thigh,  and  fitted  close  to  the  bosom.  They 
were  bare-headed,  and  their  locks  of  unusual  length 
were  restrained  from  falling  in  a  fleece  over  their 
back  and  breast  by  small  buckling-combs." 

They  had   dithcuity  in   procuring  food,   as  the 
country  shunned  them.    Oat  cake,  when  they  could 
purchase  it  at  the  farm-houses,  and  cold  water,  was 
their  common  fare.     When  they  came  to  a  stream, 
they  sat  down  on  the  bank.  Friend  Mother  dividing 
to  each  a  bit  of  cake,  and  a  tankard  of  water  was 
handed  round,  brought  from  the  rivulet  bv  one  of 
the  women.     All  shared  alike  ;  the  only  distinction 
in   the  way  of  luxury  being  that  eur  lady  "  after 
she  had  divided  the  bread,  lighted  her  pipe  and  look 
a  smoke  of  tobacco.''    In  the  articte^  of  lodgings  they 
were  miserably  provided  for,  as  few  public  houses 
could   accommodate  them,  and  farmers  declined  to 
harbor  them.    Near  Dundonald  they  were  permitted 
to  occupy  a  cart-shed  and  a  killoifie  for  the  night. 
At  New  Cumnock  they  were  granted  t!ie  use  of  a 
I  hay-loft ;  but  at   Slunkford   the  farmer  would   not 
\  give  them  his  barn,  nor  even  allow  them  the  shelter 
I  of  his  hay-stack.     Mr.  White  preached  to  them  and 
■  cheered  them  on  their  journey,  bv  drawing  compar- 
isons between  their  difficulties  and  those  of  Christ 
and  his  a[x)stles.    Durinj  their  march  they  chanted,. 
like  the  s.^ekers  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  hymns,  as  a, 
I  kind  of  rude  psalmody,  whieh  attracted  general  at;- 
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lentioa  wherever  tliey  passed.  "  They  made  the 
hills  and  woodlands  ring-  with  rhymes  of  their  own 
composing,  sung  in  full  chorus  to  what  is  called 
profane  music,''  one  of  their  favorite  airs  being  The 
B'  ds  of  Sweet  Roses,  then  a  popular  song  in  the 
west. 

The  first  resting  place  they  procured  was  at  New 
Comple,  a  farm-iiouse  in  Nithsdale,  near  Thornhill 
thirteen  miles  above  Dumfries.  There  the  wander- 
ing Buchanites  were  induced  to  halt,  in  consequence 
of  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  their  members,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, lieing  apprehended  and  carried  back  to  Irvine, 
on  the  cliarge  of  having  deserted  his  business  and 
pro[<erty,  but  in  reality  to  detach  him  from  the  idle 
company  he  had  joined.  The  tenant  of  the  farm, 
T»Ir.  Davidson,  at  first  gave  them  only  the  temporary 
use  of  a  barn  ;  but  finding  they  consumed  and  paid 
ready  money  for  a  considerable  amount  of  his  farm 
produce,  and  assisted  him  in  his  field  labors,  he  al- 
lowed them  to  remain  for  some  time,  and  afterwards 
gave  them  grounds  to  erect  a  house  for  themselves, 
called  Buchan's  Ha',  a  name  which  it  still  retains. 
"  It  was  here,"  says  Andrew  Innes,  "  like  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  after  Pentecost,  our  apostolical  life 
commenced  ;  all  that  believed  were  together,  and  had 
all  things  common.''  Their  money  was  put  into  a 
joint-stock  purse,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  John 
Gibson,  who  was  both  treasurer  and  purveyor  of  the 
kitciien.  Janet  Grant,  who  had  kept  a  cloth-shop 
in  Irvine,  was  mistress  of  the  robes,  and  had  charge 
of  all  llie  unoccupied  clothes,  to  keep  them  clean 
and  whole,  and  give  them  out  when  any  person 
wanted  a  change.  The  other  women  assisted  in 
washing,  knitting,  and  darning  stockings,  and  they 
had  tailors  and  cobblers  for  mending  their  shoes  and 
outer  g;irments.  They  occasionally  wrought  at  hay 
or  iiarvest  for  their  neighbors,  but  never  accepted 
wages,  and  always  took  their  meals  apart  by  them- 
selves, concluding  it  with  singing  one  of  their  own 
.rhymes. 

Their  food  was  mean  and  scanty,  consisting  of 
potatoes  and  salt,  or  herrings,  or  "  a  drop  of  milk, 
when  that  was  attainable."  It  was  cooked  in  the 
faniier'-s  kitchen,  and  .served  on  a  small  tabh?,  round 
which  they  sat ;  and  if  any  religious  discussion  was 
going  on  in  the  barn,th(>y  would  run,  with  a  potato, 
in  ih' iiiis'\  in  tlicir  hand,  to  hear  the  controversy. 
IlaviuLi  ni'itlier  liav  nor  straw  to  sleej)  on,  they 
Were  obliged  to  pall  heather  trom  the  moors,  wnich 
they  bound  in  bundles  of  about  six  feet  long  and 
four  broad,  "  thereby  forming  a  bed  for  two  per- 
bons."  Those  bundles  were  place<l  in  a  double 
row  fin  the  barn  floor,  closely  ])ress(!d  together,  witii 
the  lops  upjiermost  for  softness,  the  space  between 
being  scarcely  more  ttian  suiricient  for  a  single  per- 
son to  ]i:iss  ;  their  only  covering  was  one  l)lanket 
to  (!ach  l)(-d,  anil  for  pillows  they  us(ui  their  body- 
clothes.  Hy  de^rrccs,  und  after  they  had  erected 
their  house,  wbich  they  built  entirely  themselves, 
their  condition  improved — taeh  had  two  blankets, 
a.nd  for  bedsteads  they  naiU'd  four  rough  boards 
together,  which  were  fdled  with  straw  f(jr  mal- 
trassi's  as  s(ton  as  it  crould  lie  ]irocured.  Their 
cabin  was  only  one  story  bitrb,  thirty-six  feet  long, 
and  sixteen  broad,  covcned  with  ii(\ither.  It  was 
provided  with  a  loft,  suiijiorted  liy  jioles,  and  this 
iirimitive  attic  was  the  general  sleeping  ajiartmiuit. 
To  this  lied-rooin  they  a.s<'erided  by  a  traii-ladder  in 
the  midille  "f  the  hnus<',  there  b<ing  only  two  bods 
l)clow  in  a  sriiull  closet. 

"Our  fiiniituri!  (savs  Aiidn'W  liines)  consi.Hted 
of  two  long  U'lbles,  or  deals,  surrounded  by  links  or 
cutty  stools.     In  the  kitchen  was  a  dres.ser,  a  meal- 


chest,  and  a  few  stools.  In  Mr.  White's  closet  was 
a  table,  and  a  few  chairs,  intended  for  strangers." 

In  this  miserable  hovel,  and  in  beds  of  heather  or 
straw,  so  closely  jammed  together  that  a  person 
could  scarcely  move  between  them,  were  immured 
about  sixty  individuals  of  both  sexes,  viho  embraced 
some  of  the  worst  dogmas  of  the  ancient  Essenes, 
and  of  the  modern  Socialists.  Among  them  the 
marriage  relation  was  entirely  disregarded.  Chil- 
dren did  not  know  their  parents ;  the  title  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  was  abolished,  and  new  names  substituted 
for  the  old  ;  thus,  Mr.  Hunter,  who  had  returned, 
was  called  Peter — Mr.  White,  Isold  Whitehead — 
and  so  of  the  rest,  except  the  Man-Child,  who 
wished  to  be  named  Friend  White.  For  these 
changes.  Scripture  reasons  were  assigned  ;  but  the 
general  belief  was,  they  adopted  this  device  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  and  concealing  crimes  of  a 
flagitious  character. 

The  fixture  of  these  abominable  enthusiasts  in 
the  Vale  of  Nith,  where  many  persons  alive  stiU 
remember  them,  created  a  strong  sensation,  which 
was  soon  inflamed  into  violence  hy  Mr.  White's 
preaching,  and  announcing  Friend  Mother  as  the 
"mysterious  woman  predicted  in  the  Revelation, 
in  whom  the  light  of  God  was  restored  to  the 
world."  Disgusted  with  these  blasphemous  rav- 
ings, the  people  attacked  their  house,  smashed 
doors  and  windows,  ransacked  the  beds  and  chests, 
and  even  the  farmer's  draw-well,  for  "  Luckie," 
who  might  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  had  she  not 
escaped  privately  to  Closeburn  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Monteith,  being  warned  on 
the  previous  evening  of  what  was  to  take  place  ; 
for  guns  were  fired  and  lights  kindled  on  the  hills, 
as  signals  to  collect  for  the  attack.  I'orty-two  of 
the  rioters  were  tried  for  the  assault,  and  upwards 
of  twenty  of  them  were  fined  at  Dumfries  by  the 
sheriff  of  the  county.  The  clergy  of  the  local  Pres- 
bytery also  interfered,  and  attempted  to  have  "  Mrs. 
Buchan  and  the  man-child.  White,"  libelled  before 
the  church  court  for  teaching  blasphemous  doctrines  ; 
but  they  did  not  succeed,  and  the  proceeding  was 
abandoned.  Luckie's  correspondence  must  have 
been  voluminous  ;  for  she  sometimes  wrote  all 
night,  and  complained  grievously  of  the  expense  of 
postages.  She  paid  a  visit.  accoin])anied  by  her 
"  high  priest,"  to  a  very  old  aciiuaintance,  near 
Mofl'at,  the  Hev.  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Wamphray,  in 
the  hope  <  ''converting  him.  She  boldly  maintained, 
"  She  wa  actually  the  spirit  of  God,  which  all  un- 
believers ould  soon  know  to  their  cost."  But 
when  the  ighbors  learned  that  the  manse  was  pol- 
luted by  ^  h  unholy  visitants,  they  threatened  to 
mob  them       id  call  the  minister  to  account. 

Much  o  4r.  White's  time,  while  at  Closeburn. 
seems  to  h  >  •!  been  occupied  in  writing  hymns  for 
the  use  of  tut  society,  and  in  composing  the  Divine 
Dictionary,  n\  summary  of  their  doctrines;  for  as 
they  professc.t  having  Scripture  to  support  all  their 
opinions,  tliev  leemed  it  necessary  that  they  .should 
publish  to  til  •  world  such  an  exposition  of  their 
faith  and  jiractiec  as  would  lend  in  future  to  silence 
their  enemies'  The  work  is  described  as  a  com- 
plete jumble  of  fanatical  non.sense,  and  denunciations 
against  those  who  dared  to  disbelieve  the  divine 
mission  of  the  mysterious  womtin.  "  It  showed 
them,"  says  the  historian  of  the  Helief  church,  Mr. 
Siruthers,  "  to  be  illiterali!,  (!rroii(>ous,  visionary, 
and  rliajisodical  So  little  reason  was  mixed  up 
with  their  madness,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to 
comprehend  their  ravings,  and  to  .say  exactly  what, 
on  various  topies,  was  their  belief."     It  treated  of 
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the  propagation  of  mankind — the  human  soul — the 
decrees  of  God — the  nature  of  true  devotion — the 
meeting  Christ  in  the  clouds — and  pretended  to  give 
"  a  divine  receipt,  instructing  how  all  may  live  for- 
ever." The  principal  object  of  the  work,  however, 
was  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  they  (the  Buchan- 
ites)  "  are  actually  waiting  for  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  and  believe  that  they  alone  shall  be  trans- 
lated into  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air." 
This  leading  article  of  their  creed  was  engrossed  in 
the  title-page  of  the  work  :  and  the  publication  blas- 
phemously concludes  by  declaring  that  "  the  truths 
contained  in  it  were  received  from  divine  inspiration, 
by  a  babe  in  the  love  of  God,  Hugh  White,  revised 
and  approved  by  Elspeth    Simpson  !"      Repeated 


join  them  :  and  he,  with  Mr.  Hunter,  the  ex-town- 
cierk  of  Irvvine,  proved  useful  assistants,  as  aman- 
uenses, to  Mr.  White.  The  fame  of  the  sect,  and 
of  the  "  Lady  of  Light,"  or  "  Great  Luminary,'"  as 
Mrs.  Buchan  was  now  called,  was  carried  to  V.uz- 
land  by  James  Brown,  a  merchant  tailor  from  Sin- 
derland,  who  had  accidentally  visited  New  Cornple. 
and  was  captivated  with  their  expectations  of  pass- 
ing into  glory  without  tasting  of  death.  A  more 
important  acquisition  was  Mr.  Thos.  Bradley,  from 
Hartlepool,  in  Durham  county,  who  disposed  of  his 
property  in  Yorkshire,  and  his  farming-stock  at 
Stranton,  and  joined  the  Buchanites.  His  friencs 
attempted  to  prevent  this  foolish  expedition  ;  but  he 
absconded  before  day-light,  with  clothing  and  vict- 


warnmgs  are  given  in  it  "to  this  poor  deluded  I  uals.  for  the  journey,  wife,  children,  and  chattels,  m 
world"  not  to  despise  their  admonitions,  but  to  a  large  wagon  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  was  re- 
repair  forthwith  to  New  Comple,  if  they  would  be  j  ceived  joyfully  at  New  Comple — his  wealth  being 
saved  from  sin  and  death,  for  there  alone  was  the    of  material  advantage  to  the  society. 


light  of  God  restored  back  to  this  earth.  "  Never 
mind  the  style,  but  attend  to  the  sentiment,"  was 
the  laconic  advice  they  gave  to  all  readers  of  th^ 
Divine  Dictionary. 


It  was  to  be  expected  that  doctrines  so  palatable 
to  human  nature,  both  spiritually  and  carnallv, 
would  attract  proselytes  of  somewhat  equivocal 
character.    One  applicant  of  this  kind  that  appeared 


If  their  ambition  was,  as  stated,  to  spread  their  i  was  a  young  naval  olEcer,  ^Ir.  C.  E.  Conyers,  iieu- 
fame  by  this  publication,  they  were  grievously  dis-  tenant  of  marines,  who  consented  to  "  leave  all  the 
appointed.  Their  worst  enemies  could  not  have  vain-glory  of  his  former  life,"  and  cast  in  his  lot 
advised  them  to  do  anything  more  injurious  to  their  with  "'those  blessed  expectants  of  immortality." 
expectations  of  success.  It  was  scarcely  known  But  as  it  was  a  rule  of  the  society  that  no  member 
beyond  their  own  locality,  and  no  clergyman  deemed  I  could  retain  any  earthly  drag  or  entanglement, 
it  worth  while  to  lift  a  pen  to  refute  it.  Even  the  |  whereby  his  ascension  to  the  next  world  might  1)^ 
printingof  such  infamous  doctrines  could  not  be  tol- j  retarded,  Mr.  Conyers  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
erated  in  Dumfries ;  and  such  was  the  popular  half-pay,  which  he  did  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary 
odium  against  Mr.  Jackson,  who  threw  off  the  first  of  the  admiralty,  intimating  his  determination  '.o 
sheets,  that  the  remainder  was  transferred  to  Edin-  hold  no  longer  any  commission  under  an  earthlv 
bur?h,  in  Mr.  Innes'  pocket.  crown.     On  first  appearing  in  his  new  service,  h.; 

Their  only  other  writings  appear  to  have  been  was  bare-headed,  which  our  lady  took  as  a  mark  f>f 
hymns;  but  judging  from  a  single  specimen,  the  profound  respect  and  superior  breeding,  to  which 
inspiration  of  their  muse  could  not  have  proceeded  i  she  was  not  always  accustomed.    It  soon  transpired. 


from  a  very  sublime  fountain.  The  following  stan 
zas  commence  a  kind  of  psalm,  or  song  of  deliver- 
ance from  their  ill-treatment,  by  the  "  People  of 
Closeburn  :" — 

"  The  people  in  Closeburn  parish  residing, 

Came  often  our  sermons  to  hear ; 
And  rudely  they  questioned  our  words,  though  most 
pure — 

Our  persons  they  threatened  to  tear. 

"  They  often,  with  batons  and  cudgels  combined, 
With  billets  of  wood,  and  with  stones  ; 

But  He  who  has  power  all  men  to  control, 
Pres-ented  them  breaking  our  bones." 

Mrs.  Buchan  herself,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  the 
Rev.  Gabriel  Russell,  of  Dundee,  celebrates  her 
troubles  and  her  triumphs,  at  New  Comple  in  a 
similar  strain  : — 

"  I  have  been,  these  ten  years  past,  the  very  butt 
of  the  great  red  dragon's  wrath,  and  a  gazing-stock 
to  a  worthless,  blinded  world,  who  are  continually 
spewing  out  floods  of  falsehood,  cruel  mockings, 
and  murdering  plots  against  us,  either  to  scatter  or 
kill  us;  but  oh,  praise  I  praise  I  eternal  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  divine  wisdom  and  almighty  power, 
the  worst  of  their  intentions  have  hitherto  turned 
out  for  our  good,  for  none  of  our  society  has  yet 
fallen  before  the  enemy." 

Instead  of  diminishing,  the  society  increased, 
having  about  this  time  gained  an  accession  of  more 
than  twenty  persons,  the  greater  part  being  from 


however,  that  he  had  been  regaling  himself  the 
night  before  at  a  neighboring  wayside  inn,  (Brrwn- 
hiil.)  and  having  no  money  to  pay  his  bill,  the  land- 
lord kept  possession  of  the  hat.  This  explained  the 
mystery  of  the  obeisance  ;  but  the  old  hat  was  re- 
deemed, and  the  next  time  the  owner  appeared 
bare-headed  was  on  the  scaffold  at  Tyburn.  The 
society  had  early  discovered  that,  notwithstanding 
his  seeminor  2eal,  '•  he  was  a  wolf  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing," and  had  sought  their  commnnity  for  othn 
reasons  than  the  hope  of  an  immediate  translation  to 
heaven.  He  had  defrauded  a  life  assurance  com- 
pany in  London,  and  probably  expected  to  be  car- 
ried into  the  clouds  before  his  villany  was  detected. 
He  was  mistakes.  The  officers  of  justice  traced 
him  to  his  lurking-place,  and  handed  him  over  to 
the  fate  he  deserved.  Other  "moneyless  rakes" 
sought  admission,  but  in  vain;  none  being  accepted 
in  future  without  being  subject  to  examination  and 
investigation  by  Mrs.  Buchan,  in  which  she  was  the 
chief  actor,  but  of  which  delicacy  forbids  a  more 
particular  description. 

A'arious  circumstances  now  made  it  necessarv 
that  Friend  Mother  should  give  some  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  her  doctrine.  Their  creed  had  been 
published  to  the  world.  Expectation  was  excited. 
The  English  converts  had  been  summoned  to 
"  make  haste  and  join  their  loving  brothers  the 
saints  in  glory."  The  faith  and  hope  of  the  whole 
community  were  wound  to  the  highest  pitch,  "  lone- 
ing  for  the  time  of  the  bride's  translation."  Scrip- 
ture confirmed  these  devout  warninjrs.     The  12G0 


the  north  of  England.  George  Hill,  a  well-educated  j  days  which  the  woman  in  the  Revelation  was  to 
young  man,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  that  time  tarry  in  the  wilderness,  after  giving  birth  to  the  man- 
derk  to  the  Closeburn  lime-works,  was  the  first  to  i  child,  who  was  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
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had  nearly  expired,  reckoning  from  Mr.  White's 
conversion  at  Irvine.  This  coincidence  of  dates  and 
hopes  led  the  sanguine  enthusiasts  to  believe  that 
the  great  event  so  ardently  desired  was  at  hand. 
An  accident,  the  burning  of  a  neighboring  farmer's 
premises,  "  one  of  their  most  violent  enemies," 
brought  on  a  premature  crisis.  Imagining  the  noc- 
turnal conflagration  to  be  the  commencement  of  the 
general  judgment  that  was  to  destroy  all  unbelievers, 
a  panic  seized  the  whole  inmates  of  Buchan  Ha', 
Irom  the  oldest  to  the  youngest.  Andrew  Innes, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  to  this  Midnight  Manifes- 
tation, as  he  calls  it,  says  : — 

"  All  the  members  below  instantly  started  to 
their  feet,  and  those  in  the  garret  hurried  down  as 
fast  as  they  possibly  could  through  the  trap-door. 
But  it  being  about  midnight,  and  there  being  no 
light  in  the  house,  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  agitation  of 
tlie  moment,  tumbled  headlong  down  the  trap-lad- 
der. In  an  instant,  however,  he  bounded  from  the 
ground,  and  with  a  voice  as  loud  as  a  trumpet, 
joined  in  the  general  chorus,  which  every  one  in 
the  house  sung  most  vehemently — 

'  Oh  !  hasten  translation,  and  come  resurrection  ! 
Oh  !  hasten  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  air  ' 

"  The  bodily  agitation  became  so  great,  with  the 
clapping  of  hands  and  singing,  that  it  is  out  of  my 
power  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  scene.  Every 
one  tliought  the  blessed  moment  was  arrived  ;  and 
every  one  singing,  and  leaping,  and  clapping  their 
hands,  passed  Ibrward  to  the  kitchen,  where  Friend 
Mother  sat  with  great  composure,  while  her  face 
shone  so  white  with  the  glory  of  God  as  to  dazzle 
those  who  beheld  it,  and  her  raiment  was  as  white 
as  snow." 

The  extraordinary  noise  and  tumult  collected  a 
crowd  of  neighbors,  who  dispersed  when  the  agita- 
tion subsided.  Here  a  curious  scene  is  described 
by  old  Andrew  : — 

"  I  remember,  when  daylight  appeared,  of  hav- 
ing seen  the  floor  strewed  with  watches,  gold  rings, 
and  a  great  number  of  trinkets,  which  had  been,  in 
the  moment  of  expected  translation,  thrown  away 
jy  the  possessors,  as  useless  in  our  expected  coun- 
try. We  did  so,  because  Elijah  threw  away  his 
mantle  when  he  was,  in  like  manner,  about  to  as- 
cend to  heaven.  My  own  watch  was  of  the  num- 
ber ;  I  never  saw  it  more,  but  I  afterwards  learned 
that  John  Gibson,  our  treasurer,  had  collected  all 
the  watches  and  jewelry,  and  sold  them  in  Hum- 
fries." 

This  sudden  explosion  of  fanaticism  did  not  in  the 
least  dLsconcert  Mrs.  Buchan,  who  quietly  called  for 
n  toliU(ri)-pij)e  and  look  a  smoke;  "  telling  her  peo[)le 
hhe  now  .saw  iliey  were  not  sufllciiMitly  prepared  for 
the  mighty  cliun^e  .she  intended  thein  to  undergo." 
'I'iie  failure  on  ibis  occasion  she  a.scribed  wholly  to 
\\w.  want  of  faith  in  iier  followers,  and  therefore 
another  ordeal  was  i)rescribed  for  them.  As  Moses 
and  Klijah  fasted  forty  days  and  nights,  as  ( 'hriBt 
r:;manied  the;  same  tunc  in  ihi;  wilderness  witiiout 
food,  and  finally,  as  I'eter,  James,  and  John  needed 
iio  terrestrial  support  on  the  Mount  of  'I'raiisfigura- 
'■\^n\.  HO  FrirMid  Mother,  in  order  to  brinrr  her  dupes 
;  lu  \\\\:  spiritual  state  iiece.ssary  to  \\\<-\r  iraii.^iation 
■•  iihont  lasting  diMtli,  enjoined  ;i  total  alp,-.iinence 
ii'Mi  all  carllily  nourishment  for  fortv  dav-i.  This 
A\^^.  (lichired  to  be  an  indispensable  iireiiiniiiary,  and 
assured  them,  at  the  samt.'  lime,  thai  as  the  l)|()od 
recoiled  lVo:n  their  veins,  tlu;  Holy  .S|)iril  would  oc- 
cnj)y   its  place,  and   that  they  would   conKe(|uontly 


become  spiritual  bodies,  like  the  great  founder  oi 
their  society. 

Severe  as  this  test  of  orthodoxy  was,  it  was 
cheerfully  and  unanimously  complied  with.  The 
enthusiasts  shut  themselves  up  from  all  intercourse 
with  strangers,  doors  bolted,  windows  nailed  down 
and  screened — their  only  exercise  being  reading, 
and  singing  hymns  composed  for  the  occasion,  one 
of  which  began  thus  ; — 

"  On  words  of  God  his  children  feed. 
For  little  by  this  mouth  they  need,"  &c. 

In  this  imprisonment  they  continued  like  so  many 
Jonahs  in  the  fish's  belly.  The  narrative  thus  de- 
scribes their  condition  : — 

"  We  never  went  to  bed  ;  some  stretched  them- 
selves on  coverlets  by  turns  on  the  floor.  The  in- 
firm generally  lay  couchant  on  the  beds  in  the  cock- 
loft, and  being  about  the  middle  of  June,  we  scarce- 
ly knew  night  from  day.  When  the  fast  com- 
menced, we  had  eight  gallons  of  molasses,  a  little 
manna,  and  a  few  stones  of  oatmeal ;  but  during  the 
whole  six  weeks  of  the  fast,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  cooking  victuals,  and  no  complaint  was 
made  for  want  of  food,  even  by  the  children.  There 
was,  indeed,  sometimes  a  desire  for  a  little  drink, 
and  as  Friend  Mother  was  always  stepping  about 
among  us,  she  kept  a  little  treacle  mixed  with  hot 
water,  which  she  gave  to  any  person  that  was 
thirsty  ;  but  it  was  very  seldom  required." 

The  only  recipient  of  this  liquid  was  "  an  old 
blind  and  deaf  woman,  who  lay  in  bed  most  of  the 
time."  Whether  this  insane  attempt  to  live  with- 
out food  amounted  to  total  abstemiousness,  it  is  im- 
possible to  know.  Certainly,  the  fasting  was  not 
imaginary,  as  the  personal  appearance  of  the  whole 
fraternity  showed,  for  they  were  reduced  to  skele- 
tons. INIrs.  Hunter,  fearing  that  her  husband  and 
children  might  be  starved  to  death,  succeeded  in 
having  them  conveyed  home,  by  virtue  of  a  war- 
rant, charging  him  with  "  folly  and  ill-behavior,  in 
having  left  a  good  property  and  an  excellent  busi- 
ness for  the  purpose  of  following  a  filthy,  lascivious 
witch,  to  the  ultimate  ruin  of  his  family."  For 
this  act  of  defection,  the  Lady  of  Light  opened  her 
spiritual  artillery  in  full  wrath  against  the  offending 
female,  denouncing  her  as  an  imp  of  Satan,  "  with 
all  the  cunning  of  a  serpent  and  the  deceit  of  a 
devil."  'J^o  prevent  desertion  in  future,  any  one 
suspected  of  an  intention  to  leave  the  society  was 
locked  up,  and  every  day  ducked  in  cold  u-ater ! 
But  before  this  rule  had  passed,  Mrs.  Innes  had 
contrived  to  carry  off  her  two  daughters,  also  resid- 
ing "  under  the  wings  of  mercy  at  Buchan  Ha'." 

It  would  ajipear  that  before  the  expiry  of  the 
forty  days,  Lnckie  resolved  to  give  her  adherents 
confirmation  of  the  fulfilment  of  her  jjromises.  They 
were  ass(>rnbled  first  on  a  small  green  hillock  behind 
tiieir  cabin,  where  they  remained  till  midnight, 
"  singing  witli  such  united  strength  that  the  deejily- 
mixed  melody  of  their  voices  was  frecpiently  heard 
at  ('losel)urn  Ca.stle,  a  inile  di.stant."  'I'hey  then 
moved  .slowly  ofl"  towards  Teiripland  Hill,  which 
they  a.scended  before  (lay-l)reak,  to  hold  a  "  love 
meeting'"  prei)aratory  to  the  grand  translation, 
i'lalforms  were  erected  for  them  to  wait  ]iatieiitly 
until  the  wonderful  hour  arrived.  'I'he  hairof  eacli 
head  was  cut  short,  exci'))!  a  tuft  on  the  crown 
"  for  the  ;ingels  to  catch  by  when  drawing  tii(;in 
u|)."  Mr.  White  was  so  confident,  or  appeared  .«o, 
of  being  carried  aloft,  "that  he  dressed  himself  in 
his  canonicals,  put  on  hi*;  ;rl"ve.-;,  and  walked  almut 
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scanning-  the  heavens."  Luckie  Buchan  ^vas  her- 
self the  most  conspicuous  figure.  "  She  was  raised 
nearly  her  whole  length  above  the  crowd  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded,  who  stood  with  their  faces 
towards  the  rising  sun,  and  their  arms  extended 
upwards,  as  if  about  to  clasp  the  grreat  luminary  as 
he  rose  above  the  horizon.*'  Her  platform  (an  empty 
cask  turned  upside  down,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts) was  exalted  above  the  rest. 

The  utmost  anxiety  prevailed  among  the  specta- 
tors who  witnessed  this  extraordinary  scene,  "  ex- 
pectino:  every  minute  that  the  sound  of  the  archan- 
g-el's  trumpet  would  break  upon  their  ears."  The 
finale  was  ridiculous  enough.  The  momentous 
hour  arrived  ;  "  a  gust  of  wind  came,  but  instead 
of  wafting-  them  upwards  to  the  land  of  bliss,  it 
capsized  Mrs.  Buchan.  platform  and  all!"  After 
this  "unexpected  downcome."'  Luckie  and  the 
whole  band  made  their  way  back  to  New  Comple. 
An  eve-witness  who  had  been  on  the  hill  says — 

"  We  all  hastened  to  see  them  retrace  their  steps 
to  their  wonted  abode,  and  such  a  company  of  half- 
famished  creatures  I  never  saw  before.  They  were 
all  deadly  pale,  and  emaciated  to  the  last  degree ; 
they  seemed  like  living  skeletons  just  escaped  from 
the  grave,  or  newly  imported  from  Ezekiel's  valley 
of  dry  bones,  with  the  exception  of  Luckie  herself. 
She  was  like  one  of  those  beauties  who  crowd  the 
canvass  of  painters  with  hilhcks  of  rosy  flesh.  Her 
hair  was  unbound,  and  hung  profusely  over  her 
back  and  shoulders.  She  was  downcast  and  mel- 
ancholy, as  were  all  her  followers,  evidently  from 
the  exposure  of  their  reckless  folly." 

It  is  plain  that  Friend  Mother  had  not  abstained 
from  terrestrial  nutriment,  and  her  credulous  dupes 
believed  her  when  she  told  them  that  "  being  a  par- 
taker of  the  divine  nature,  she  partook  of  earthly 
sustenance  during  the  fast,  merely  to  prevent  her 
tabernacle  from  becoming  too  transparent  for  human 
eyes  to  behold  I" 

Two  of  the  Englishmen,  the  Sunderland  tailor 
and  the  Durham  farmer,  broke  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  fast,  not  liking  that  species  of  training ;  they 
waited  the  result  at  a  little  distance,  and  had  their 
faith  considerably  shaken.  One  of  Mr.  Bradley's 
children  was  obliged  to  be  removed  nearly  lifeless  : 
and  after  tasting  food  she  became  quite  delirious, 
and  at  last  died  insane.  Andrew  Innes  was  also 
compelled  to  depart  privately  for  Muthill,  before  the 
termination  of  the  fist,  in  consequence  of  Catherine 
Gardiner,  who  had  left  the  society  pregnant,  being 
advised  to  enforce  her  claims  upon  him  by  law. 
Being  completely  exhausted  with  hunger,  he  was 
conveyed  away  "  by  cock-crow,  on  the  landlord's 
old  mare."  so  weak,  that  he  required  to  be  lifted 
on  horseback,  and  iiis  tattered  habiliments  hurriedly 
put  on  bv  mistake,  a  world  too  wide  for  his 
shrunken  person  he  at'terwards  married  Catherine, 
who  return^'d  with  him  to  New  Comple,  and  treated 
her  with  the  ati'ection  of  a  wife,  althouffh  the  old 
heartless  vagabond  confessed  that  he  submitted  to 
the  ceremony,  knowing  that  the  most  legal  union 
that  marriage  could  form,  would  be  done  away  on 
entering  the  society.  She  lived  with  him  fifty- 
eight  years,  having  died  in  November,  1845. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  scale  the  skies  was 
a  sore  disappointment,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
exposed  the  absurdity  of  this  ••  most  romantic 
enthusiasm."  The  lady  of  light  sank  in  the  esti- 
mation of  her  followers,  who  besfan  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  her  pretensions.  The  English  people,  all 
of  them  Methodists,  and  many  of  whom  had  placed 
their  whole  worldly  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 


society,  were  reduced  to  beggar.',  and  returned 
home  loudly  inveighing  against  the  darker  shades 
of  Luckie  Buchan's  character,  and  the  miseries  she 
had  entailed  upon  them  by  ''  her  irreligious  fool- 
eries." The  Sunderland  tailor  was  the  most  vio- 
lent, as  he  had  additional  cause  for  unbelief,  having 
witnessed  the  failure  of  a  pretended  miracle  in  a 
time  of  severity,  whereby  Friend  ^lother  promised 
to  draw  a  supply  of  cash  from  heaven.  They  v.ent 
to  the  summit  of  a  neighboring  hill,  with  a  sheet 
held  by  the  four  corners,  to  receive  the  money  :  but 
the  man  tired  before  the  golden  shower  fell,  leaving 
madam  alone,  who  upbraided  him,  when  she  came 
home  with  £5,  for  his  want  of  faith.  Mr.  AYhite, 
too,  became  arrogant  and  disrespectful,  accused  his 
spiritual  mother  of  being  a  deceiver,  debarred  her 
from  quitting  the  house,  or  receiving  visitors,  and. 
in  a  short  time,  was  the  means  of  breaking  up  the 
society.  Quarrels  ensued  about  the  distribution  of 
the  funds,  the  treasurer's  honesty  was  questioned, 
and  on  his  claim  of  .CS.5  beine  refused,  he  obtained 
a/wo^fP  warrant  against  Mr.  White  and  Mrs.  Buchan, 
who  were  apprehended  and  laid  in  Dumfries  jail. 
From  this  unpleasant  situation  they  were  liberated 
by  the  spontaneous  generosity  of  Thomas  Bradlev, 
who  lodged  the  sum  claimed  by  Gibson,  bv  way  of 
bail,  until  the  matter  should  be  decided  in  due 
course  of  law.  The  decision  of  the  sheriff  went 
against  the  treasurer,  as  it  appeared  he  had  put  his 
money  voluntarily  into  the  general  funds  of  the 
society.  Failing  in  this  issue.  Gibson  impeached 
the  luckless  couple  before  the  kirk  sessions  of 
Closeburn,  for  having  carried  on  an  improper  inter- 
course. Several  of  the  disafiefted  members  were 
summoned  as  witnesses  to  establish  tiie  charge,  but 
not  appearing  in  court,  the  case  was  dismissed, 
although  Andrew  Innes  at'terwards  admitted  that 
••  the  feet  of  Mr.  White  and  Mrs.  Buchan  sleeping 
together  was  never  intended  to  be  kept  a  secret  in 
the  society."  Ultimately.  Gibson  returned  to  Ir- 
vine, to  resume  his  occupation  as  a  builder ;  his 
wife,  however,  refused  to  accompany  him.  because 
■'  like  Judas,  he  had  betrayed  Ids  mistress." 

The  county  magistrates  now  became  apprehensive 
lest,  in  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  society,  its 
remaining  members  might  fall  a  burden  on  the  par- 
ish for  support.  To  avert  this  danger,  an  order 
was  issued  that  they  should  leave  Dumfrieshire ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  10th  March,  1787,  they 
moved  off  in  a  body  from  New  Comple  ;  their  land- 
lord, Mr.  Davidson,  supplying  horses  and  carts  for 
removing  their  bedding  and  furniture.  They  were 
under  great  alarm  of  a  second  attack,  as  crowds 
had  assembled  from  various  parts  to  witness,  as 
they  expected,  the  final  dispersion  of  the  society, 
and  endeavor  to  recover  their  infatuated  friends. 
But  they  were  allowed  to  depart  without  much 
injury,  though  not  quite  unmolested,  as  we  learn 
from  Mr.  White's  poem  on  the  occasion  : — 

"The  tenth  day  pf  March,  being  closely  impend- 
ing, 

Like  voracious  hawks  which  the  doves  doth  pur- 
sue, 

Or  wolves,  which  the  sheep  and  the  lambs  doth 
devour  still, 

Came  Closeburn's  people  God's  course  to  undo,'" 
&c. 

The  emigrants  took  up  their  next  residence  at 
Tarbreach,  and  afterwards  at  Auehergibbert,  a 
small  farm  on  the  borders  of  Galloway,  in  Kirk- 
patrick  Deeham  parish,  the  lease  being  in  Mr. 
White's  name.     There  they  had  literally  to  beaiu 
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the  world  anew  ;  and  as  they  had  never  wrought 
for  wages,  a  shower  of  money  would  have  been  of 
real  service  to  theni — their  whole  stock  consisted 
of  only  one  cow,  a  calf,  two  stirks  purchased  on 
credit,  and  a  pair  of  old  horses,  gifted  to  them  by 
Bradley  and  their  former  landlord — they  had  to 
erect  the  entire  farm-steadings,  which  they  accom- 
plished themselves,  there  being  builders,  carpenters, 
aiid  tin-smiths,  as  well  as  spinners  and  knitters,  in 
the  society.  These  expenses  obliged  them  to  take 
hire  for  their  labor;  the  women  spun  yarn,  at  3d. 
the  hank — and  the  men  went  to  harvest,  at  8d.  a 
day,  with  victuals.  Luckie  occasionally  superin- 
tended "her  bairns"'  personally  in  the  fields;  the 
deference  they  paid  her  was  quite  extravagant — 
they  threw  down  their  sickles,  embraced  each  other, 
moved  towards  her  with  their  heads  uncovered, 
singing  at  the  pitch  of  their  voices  the  hymn  "O 
hasten  translation"  to  their  favorite  tune,  "  Beds 
of  sweet  roses;"  and  forming  a  circle,  kneeling 
round  her,  she  laid  her  right  palm  on  the  forehead 
of  each,  when  they  started  up  in  succession,  like 
automaton  figures,  raised  by  the  pressure  of  internal 
sjiriugs.  But  it  was  in  the  kitchen  that  her  mater- 
nal cares  displayed  themselves  most  usefully. 
Her  prowess  in  cookery  according  to  Innes,  must 
have  been  miraculous,  as  she  could  turn  simple 
fare  into  the  most  delicious  dishes,  make  a  few 
potatoes,  carrots,  or  cabbages,  with  a  handful  of 
oat,  or  barley  meal,  feed  upwards  of  forty  persons 
daily — and  produce '' more  j)alalable  and  substan- 
tial broth  from  a  single  spoonful  of  butter,  than  any 
oiher  person  could  do  with  a  whole  joint  of  mutton 
and  plenty  of  vegetaljles  of  the  best  description." 

The  supernatural  gift,  however,  tliat  nearly 
rivals  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  could  not 
prolong  the  author's  lite  beyiuid  the  natural  time. 
The  disobedience  of  her  ciiildren,  and  especially 
the  violent  and  uiicourteous  conduct  of  Mr.  White, 
had  broken  her  peace  of  mind  and  crushed  her 
spirit.  She  rebuked  their  ingratitude  and  unbelief 
in  bitter  reproaches  : — "  Since  I  cannot  prevent 
some  of  you  going  lie'1-ward,  I  will  cast  my  body 
down  in  your  way,  and  those  who  wish  to  do  so 
may  go  over  it."  Her  declining  health  left  no 
doubt  of  the  result,  however  reluctant  her  followers 
miK'hl  be  to  credit  the  possibility  of  her  death  ;  and 
after  a  severe  illness  slKi  expiri;d  on  the  morning 
of  the  29lh  March,  17U1,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  iJuebanite  Jl  gira,  or  flight  from  Irvine.  Her 
hist  breath  was  received  l>y  the  group  of  devotees 
who  stood  in  consternation  around  her  bed,  "  all 
being  greatly  agitated,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
WliiK; ;  nolliing  was  then  to  l)e  seen  but  the  deep- 
est emotions  of  distr(;ss — nothing  heard  but  the 
unsubdued  wailinirs  of  heart-felt  sorrow."  Before 
IxMtoining  s|)i'i'rbli;ss,  sIh;  had  exhorted  them  to 
coMtiiiiie  .-stcMdliist  and  unanimous  in  their  adherence 

to   lltT  dorlriiirs. 

"  Siie  su'l  ibrv  Irid  rccijived  a  convincing  jiroof 
that  sb''  was  tbi'  S]iiiit  of  (Jod — that  Cbri.st  was 
hi-r  elder  iirolb'  r,  and  tlial  sin;  was.  cons(!(iuently, 
tlie  third  p'TMin  m  the  ( I'^lbead,  or  tin;  Holy  (Jhost, 
and,  there'lbre,  .slie,  eouM  not  lii"  ;  and  thongli  she 
would  appear  to  do  so,  tiiev  ni^ednil  not  be  discour- 
ageil,  for  she  would  oidy  sleep  ;  and  if  ibinr  faith 
was  [Hire  and  without  ailov,  she  woulii  return  for 
tb'Mii  at  the  end  ol'  s;\  days.  Hul  if  they  still  rc- 
inaine.l  faithless  she,  would  not  come  l)ack  to  lake 
them  to  heaven  till  ihi;  end  of  ten  years  ;  and  if  they 
Htill  continued  unprepared,  fifty  years  would  <dap.se 
before  slie  would  rejipjieiir. on  the  earth  ;  but  ilien, 
at  all  event-;,  she   would  descend  to  convince  the 


faithless  world  of  its  error  in  supposing  her  to  be 
only  one  of  the  false  prophets  mentioned  in  the 
18th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy." 

To  this  graduated  scale  of  faith  most  of  her  dis- 
ciples clung  to  the  last.  A  rude  coffin  of  boards, 
without  being  planed  or  blackened,  was  prepared, 
into  which  the  body  was  laid,  wrapped  in  a  simple 
shroud  ;  "  and  what  was  most  singular,  (says  her 
devoted  chronicler,  Innes,)  our  hands,  after  touch- 
ing her,  emitted  an  odoriferous  perfume,  which 
spread  over  the  room,  as  if  we  had  been  handling 
myrrh,  or  some  other  aromatic  herb."  The  great- 
est pains  were  taken  to  conceal  the  death,  and 
strict  orders  given  that  no  lamentation  should  be 
made,  nor  any  appearance  of  funeral  rites.  That 
no  obstacle  might  interpose  to  obstruct  the  ascen- 
sion, the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  not  nailed  down  ;  and 
instead  of  beitig  carried  to  the  grave,  it  was  secretly 
removed  at  night  to  the  barn.  In  his  zeal  to  main- 
tain his  mistress'  immortality,  Andrew  contrived 
to  abstract  the  corpse  the  first  night,  and  hid  it  "in 
a  mow  of  corn,"  to  prevent  its  being  buried.  But 
fearing  the  rats  might  set  upon  it,  and  the  trick 
being  discovered,  "  he  plainly  told  wl^ere  he  had 
concealed  her."  A  platform  was  then  erected  in 
tlie  centre  of  the  barn,  on  which  the  coffin  was 
placed  ;  and  as  the  sixth  day  approached,  the  re- 
turn of  Friend  Mother  was  waited  for  with  breath- 
less expectation.  A  second  stratagem  was  now 
attempted  to  prove  the  fact  of  a  veritable  resurrec- 
tion. The  body  being  clandestinely  removed  by 
those  who  watched  it,  and  a  hole  cut  in  the  roof, 
exactly  close  where  the  corpse  lay,  "  they  next  day 
told  the  rest  of  Luckie's  deluded  followers,  that  an 
angel  had  come  and  carried  her  away  before  their 
eyes  ;  in  proof  of  which  they  showed  the  aperture 
in  the  roof  through  which  they  had  ascended." 

The  two  daughters  of  Mrs.  Buchan  had  quitted 
the  society  two  years  before  her  death,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  rude  treatment  by  Mr.  White. 
Annoyed  by  the  reports  in  circulation,  some  rilleg- 
ing  the  body  was  thrown  into  Auchergibbert  loch, 
others  that  it  was  buried  in  the  house  under  the 
hearth-stone,  they  applied  to  the  sheriff  to  cause 
Mr.  White  to  surrender  the  remains  of  their  de- 
ceased parent.  But  the  public  agitation  being 
great,  it  was  deemed  more  advisable  to  have  the 
corpse  regularly  buried  ;  and  aecordinely,  at  the 
dead  of  night  it  was  interred  under  th  coffin  of 
another  in  the  church-yard  of  the  neighboring 
parish,  Kirkguzion  ;  the  only  individuals  present  or 
cognizant  of  the  fact  being  Mr.  \^'hite,  Mr.  Hill, 
and  the  Stewart  depute,  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  by 
by  whom  the  secret  was  disclosed  thirty  years  aftei- 
wards. 

The  body,  however,  w-hich  had  Won  carefully 
packed  in  feathers,  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long 
in  its  restitig-place.  White,  I^obertson,  and  Ilill 
carried  it  away,  and  deposited  it  beii(>ath  the  liearth- 
stone,  in  the  kitchen  of  Auchergibbert.  'I'hence  it 
was  removed,  with  all  possible  privacy,  to  their 
next  abode,  at  Longhill,  where  it  was  ciicIosimI  in 
a  large  chest,  previously  used  for  holding  the  sj);ire 
blardvets  of  the  society.  Finally  it  was  conveyed, 
like  the  bones  of  .lose])h,  to  the  last  residence  of 
the  Bncbaniles,  at  Trocketford,  near  Castle  Doug- 
las, where  it  was  kept  many  yetirs,  in  :i  little  abul- 
mi'iit,  or  charnel-house,  attached  to  the  dwfdling, 
and  immediately  behind  the  bed-room  fire-place  of 
Andrew  Innes,  who  disi)layed  a  singular  enthusi- 
asm in  the  preservation  of  this  sacred  trensure. 
Twic-e  every  day  in  the  yea"-  Im^  regularly  warmed 
the  skeleton  with  a  heated  llannel  cloth,  which  he 
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pushed  through  a  hole,  made  on  purpose,  at  the 
back  of  the  grate  directly  above  the  coffin,  into 
which  it  fell,  and  was  carefully  spread  over  the 
remains  by  this  superstitious  devotee,  who  had  pri- 
vate access  to  them  by  a  lock-door  in  his  sleeping 
apartment.  Daily  did  the  old  man  pay  his  respects 
to  this  venerated  mummy,  with  its  dark  brown  skin 
cemented  like  parchment  to  the  bones ;  and  when 
he  expired  his  last  directions  were,  that  the  coffin, 
or  packing-box,  with  its  precious  contents,  should 


dress  gave  them  in  their  lonely  moor  more  the 
appearance  of  a  race  of  elves  than  human  beings. 
Ail  their  farm  utensils,  barn  and  stable  doors,  carts, 
corn  sacks,  &c.,  were  marked  in  large  characters, 
"  Mercy's  Proferty,'''  a  device  fallen  upon  to  pre- 
serve the  community  of  goods  and  chattels,  in  case 
of  any  one  assuming,  like  Mr.  White,  authority 
over  the  rest. 

When    the  farm    (which  once  belonged  to  the 
famous  persecutor,    the  Laird   of  Lag)    was   im- 


be  interred  with  his  ov.n  in  the  kail-yard,  '•  on  the  |  proved,  the  proprietor  took  it  under  his  own  man- 
left  flank  of  the  line  of  the  graves  of  his  former  ;  agement,  which  obliged  the  faithful  remnant  again 
associates."  Time  had  not  dulled  the  edge  of  his  I  to  shift  their  quarters.  Having  purchased  five  acres 
fanaticism,  and  to  the  end  he  cherished  his  darling  1  of  building  ground,  at  Crocketford,  at  a  cost  of 
hops  of  translation  without  death,  consoling  him-  ;  jCQOO,  they  removed,  in  1608,  to  their  new  prem- 
SL'lf  with  the  pleasing  reverie  that  "  every  night  he  ,  ises,  which  were  destined  to  be  the  final  resting- 
slept  in  Friend  Mother's  house,  and  breakfasted  |  place  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  society, 
every  morninir  with  her  family."  j  Many  of  them  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  were 

The  sequel  of  this  strange  record  of  human  vice  '  always  buried  in  the  kail-yard,  ostensibly  to  prevent 
and  folly  is  soon  told.  The  death  of  the  founder  ,  the  graves  being  trodden  by  strangers,  but  more 
dispersed,  but  did  not  annihilate,  the  sect.  White,  '  probably  because  no  other  burial  ground  would 
whose  zeal  gradually  subsided  after  the  failure  of  j  receive  them.  It  was  their  rule  to  show  no  symp-. 
the  Templand  Hill  demonstration,  and  whose  con-  toms  of  grief,  nor  wear  any  of  the  usual  badges  of 
temnt  for    Mrs.    Buchan    increased    so    far   as    to    mourning. 


lead  hi[n  to  assume  the  apostleship  of  the  society 
himself,  was  the  first  to  break  up  the  concern. 
Farminff  added  to  his  wealth  and  to  his  worldlv- 


Of  the  fourteen  residuaries,  two  were  interred  at 
Larghill,  the  other  twelve  sleep  under  the  green 
sward  at  Crocketford  ;  Andrew  and  his  partner  (he 


mindedness;  and  as  Luckie  waxed  old  his  afiectiou  refused  her  the  name  of  wife)  being  the  last  sur 
for  her  waned,  and  reverted  to  his  wife  and  family.  .  vivors.  Old  Katie's  shrivelled  form  must  have  been 
The  disingenuous  part  he  acted  in  first  pretending  of  grotesque  appearance.  Originally  diminutive, 
that  the  dead  impostor  was  only  in  a  trance  ;  and,  the  pressure  of  fourscore  years  had  bent  her  down 
when  the  delusion  would  no  longer  avail,  having  to  the  pigmy  size  of  fifty  inches.  Her  head,  natu 
her  clandestinely  buried,  that  her  votaries  might  rally  large,  was  augmented  by  an  incredible  accu- 
believe  that  she  had  ascended  to  heaven,  was  the  mulation  of  caps  and  bandages,  so  as  nearly  to 
natural  prelude  to  his  recanting  her  doctrines  alto-  conceal  her  little  hatchet  face ;  the  most  conspicu- 
gether.  Having  disgusted  his  associates  with  his  ous  feature  of  which  was  a  pair  of  black  horn- 
arrogance  and  hypocrisy,  and  providing  for  his  mounted  spectacles,  with  colored  yarn  wrapped 
worldly  comforts  as  far  as  he  could,  he  emigrated  round  the  bridge,  to  save  the  skin  of  her  nose.  Her 
to  America,  in  June,  1792,  taking  with  him  such  attachment  to  Andrew  was  inalienable:  her  great 
members  as  could  pay  their  passage,  or  be  persuaded  anxiety  being  lest  the  timber  soles  of  his  clogs,  as 
of  his  power  to  promote  their  interests  in  that  coun-  he  sat  with  his  feet  on  the  ribs  of  the  grate,  might 
try.  His  abortive  attempt  to  become  the  leader  of  ;  take  fire  and  roast  his  legs  before  he  could  shift  his 
a  new  sect  in  Scotland,  appears  to  have  deterred  chair.  The  old  man  survived  her  little  more  than 
him  from  setting  up  in  that  capacity  to  propagate  a  year ;  and  with  him  the  name,  and  race,  and  doc- 
his  dreamy  mysticisms  in  the  new  world.  He  I  trines  of  the  Buchanites  became  extinct.  He  was 
adopted  the  profession  of  teaching ;  and  when  last  certainly  the  most  devoted  of  all  the  adherents  to 
heard  of,  he  was  school-master  in  a  small  village  this  delusion.  In  defiance  of  all  evidence,  his  belief 
in  Virginia,  occasionally  preaching  to  a  few  Uni-  '■  remained  unshaken  in  the  anticipated  resurrection 
versalists.  His  fellow- emigrants  were  all  unfor-  of  Friend  Mother,  and  ..he  reality  of  his  own  trans- 
tunate.  with  one  exception,  Joseph  Innes,  Andrew's  '  lation.  The  first  decade  came,  and  the  fifty  years 
brother,  who  realized  property  to  the  amount  of  i  elapsed  without  shaking  his  convictions ;  and  when 
jC8,000.  George  Hill,  who  had  married  Jean  |  his  end  came,  he  met  it  with  the  firmness  of  a  stoic, 
Gardiner,  (Catherine's  sister,  and  one  of  Robert  the  hope  of  a  martyr,  and  the  credulity  of  a  fool. 
Burns"  many  "darling  Jeans,")  became  a  bookseller  j  The  details  of  the  history  of  this  sect  furnish  one 
in  Baltimore,  but  was  reduced  to  abject  poverty  by  ,  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  fanaticism, 
the  failure  of  a  shipping  company.  Mrs.  Buchan's  '  superstition,  and  profligacy,  that  modern  times  have 
son  had  been  long  removed  from  the  society;  he  to  record.  Its  tenets  were  not  calculated  to  win 
entered  the  British  naval  service  about  the  begin-  j  converts ;  it  made  not  a  single  proselyte  in  Gallo- 
ning  of  the  French  revolution,  and  was  killed  at  I  way,  and  was  merely  tolerated  because  its  profes- 


the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

The  secession  of  Mr.  White  left  a  remnant  of 
fourteen,  who  immediately  removed  to  the  neigh- 
boring farm  of  Larghill,  a  waste  moor  of  four  hun- 
dred acres,  which  they  had  leased  at  a  rent  of 
twenty  (juineas  a  year.  There  they  were  again 
obliged  to  erect  a  house,  and  support  themselves  by 
manual  labor,  the  women    spinning,    and  Duncan 


sors  were  civil  and  obliging  neighbors. 

It  were  easy  to  trace  a  striking  resemblance 
between  the  mystical  and  blasphemous  reveries  of 
Mrs.  Buchan  and  those  of  Ann  Lee,  Johanna  South- 
cote,  Jane  Leadley,  John  Peterson,  the  Gorlitx 
tailor,  Behmen,  the  Heren-hutters,  Muggletonians, 
and  scores  of  other  semi-bedlamite  reformers. 
There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  real  proto- 


Robertson  exercising  his  trade  of  wheel-making  ;  |  type  otElspeth  Simpson  was  Antoinette  Bouvig-non, 
no  liistinction  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  being  |  whose  heresies  were  flagrant  in  Banfifehire,  a  few 
observed  in  carrying  on  their  in-door  work.  The  j  years  before  Mrs.  Buchan  was  born.  This  cele- 
costume  of  the  society,  male  as  well  as  female,  was  ;  brated  fanatic  e.xcited  no  small  disturbance  with  her 
cloth  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  all  of  a  light  |  relieious  pretensions  in  Flanders,  Holland,  Ger- 
green  color.     Being  of  small  stature,  this  pecuhar  j  many,  and  Denmark,  being  driven  from  city  to  city, 
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m  consequence  of  her  visionary  and  indelicate  doc- 
trines, until  she  at  length  died,  in  1680,  at 
Francker,  in  the  province  of  Frieseland.  She  was 
a  great  pretender  to  divine  effusions,  sacred  eluci- 
dations, &c.,  and  had  her  spiritual  children,  of 
whom  she  travailed  in  birth — her  dear  proselytes, 
M.  de  Cort,  and  Peter  Poiret,  a  great  master  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy.  She  carried  a  printing-press 
with  her  in  all  her  wanderings,  and  published  a 
vast  number  of  hooks,  stuffed  with  very  singular 
doctrines  ;  but  the  work  by  which  she  is  best  known 
in  Scotland  is,  "  The  Light  of  the  World,^^  which 
was  translated  into  English,  with  an  apology,  of 
which  Dr.  George  Gordon,  of  Aberdeen,  was 
alleged  to  be  the  author.  It  would  be  needless 
here  to  attempt  any  analysis  of  her  wild,  incoherent 
doctrines ;  they  spread  extensively  at  the  time,  and 
required  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  extirpate.  They  are  now,  however,  become 
obsolete,  or  only  known  as  matter  of  record  in  the 
laws  and  proceeds  of  the  church  courts.  Buchan- 
ism  and  Bouvignonism  are  alike  extinct,  destined  to 
pass  away  like  hundreds  of  other  memorials  of 
human  folly  and  misguided  religious  feeling. 


From  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Jordan. 
THE  WESLEYAN    AND    THE  ACTRESS. 

During  Mrs.  Jordan's  short  stay  at  Chester, 
where  she  had  been  performing,  her  washerwoman, 
a  widow  with  tiiree  small  children,  was  by  a  mer- 
ciless creditor  thrown  into  prison.  A  small  debt, 
of  al)out  forty  shillings,  had  been  increased  in  a 
short  time,  by  law  expenses,  to  eight  pounds.  As 
soon  as  Mrs.  Jordan  had  heard  of  the  circumstance 
she  sent  i'or  the  attorney,  j)aid  him  the  demand,  and 
observed,  with  as  much  severity  as  her  good-natured 
countenance  could  assume, 

"  You  lawyers  are  certainly  infernal  spirits, 
allowed  on  eaith  to  n)ake  poor  mortals  miserable." 

The  attoru(!y,  however,  pocketed  tiie  affront,  and 
with  a  low  bow  made  his  exit. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  poor  woman 
was  liberated.  As  Mrs.  Jordan  was  taking  her 
usual  walk  with  her  servant,  the  widow  with  her 
children  followed  her,  and  just  as  she  had  taken 
shelter  from  a  shower  of  rain,  in  a  kind  of  porch, 
drof)ping  on  lier  knees,  and  with  much  grateful 
emotifin  exclaimed, 

"  (Ind  forever  bless  you,  madam  !  you  have  saved 
me  ;iii(l  my  poor  ciuldriMi  from  ruin." 

Til'-  cliililrcn,  beholding  their  mother's  tears, 
added.  i)y  their  cries,  to  the  alfecting  scene,  which 
a  i-ensiiive  mind  could  not  behold  but  with  strong 
feeiiiii/s  (if  sympathy.  The  natural  liveliness  of 
Mrs.  .I'lrdaii's  disposition  w;is  not  easily  (lamp(<d  by 
sorrow  lul  scenes.  However,  although  slu;  strove 
to  hide  II.  the  ie:u-  of  fe(ding  stole  down  her  cheek, 
and  siii(i|iii!<r  \,i  |<i>.s  ih('  children,  she  slii)ped  a 
IKMiiid  iKJte  i;,t(i  ihe  mother's  hand,  and  in  her  usual 
playful  iiianner  replied. 

"  There,  tliire  ;  now  it  "s  all  over.  (Jo,  good 
woman  ;  God  iiless  yon  '     Don't  say  ;uiother  word." 

The  grateful  creature  would  have  replied,  but 
her  benefactress  iiisist( d  on  her  silence  and  depart- 
ure. 

It  h :ip|iciii-d  tiiat  another  [lerson  had  takt'ii  shel- 
ter under  tlie  porch,  and  witne.ssed  the  whole  of 
this  iiilerestiiijr  scene,  who,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  .Ionian 
ot)ser\ed  hiiu.  c:iiue.  forward,  and  lie,  holding  out 
his  Innd.  e\c|:iliiied  with  a  ilei'j)  si^'h, 

"  Ladv,  pardon  the  freedom  of  a  strnnger,  hut 
would  to  the   Lord  tliev  were  all  like  thee  I" 


I  The  figure  of  this  man  bespoke  his  calling.  His 
countenance  was  pale,  and  a  suit  of  sable,  rather 
the  worse  for  wear,  covered  his  tali  and  spare  per- 
son. The  penetrating  eye  of  Thalia's  favorite 
votary  soon  developed  his  character  and  profession, 
and  with  her  wonted  good-huinor,  retreating  a  few 
paces,  she  replied, 

"  No,  I  won't  shake  hands  with  you." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  you  are  a  Methodist  preacher,  and 
when  you  know  who  I  am,  vou  '11  send  me  to  the 
devil!" 

"  The  Lord  forbid  !  I  am  as  you  say,  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  tells  us  to  clothe 
the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  and  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed, and  do  you  think  I  can  behold  a  sister  ful- 
filling the  commands  of  my  great  Master  without 
feeling  that  spiritual  attachment  which  leads  me  to 
break  through  worldly  customs,  and  offer  you  the 
hand  of  friendship  and  brotherly  love?" 

"  Well,  well;  you  are  a  good  old  soul,  I  dare 
say  ;  but — I  don't  like  fanatics,  and  you  '11  not  like 
me  when  I  tell  you  I  am  a  player." 

The  preacher  sighed. 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  player;  and  you  must  have  heard 
of  me.     Mrs.  Jordan  is  my  name." 

After  a  short  pause  he  again  extended  his  hand, 
and  with  a  complaisant  countenance  replied, 

"  The  Lord  bless  thee,  whoever  thou  art.  His 
goodness  is  unlimited.  He  has  poured  on  thee  a 
large  portion  of  His  spirit ;  and  as  to  thy  calling, 
if  thy  soul  upbraid  thee  not,  the  Lord  forbid  that  1 
should." 

Thus  reconciled,  and  the  rain  having  abated,  they 
left  the  porch  together.  The  offer  of  his  arm  was 
accepted,  and  the  female  Roseius  of  comedy  and 
the  disciple  of  John  Wesley  proceeded,  arm  in  arm, 
to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  dwelling.  At  parting, 
the  preacher  shook  hands  with  her,  saying, 

"  Fare  thee  well,  sister.  I  know  not  what  the 
principles  of  people  of  thy  calling  may  be.  Thou 
art  the  first  I  ever  conversed  with  ;  but  if  their 
benevolent  practices  equal  thine,  I  hope  and  trust, 
at  the  great  day,  the  Almighty  God  will  say  to 
each,  '  Thy  sins  are  forgicen  thee.'  '' 


Pontoons  for  General  Sir  Harry  S.mith. — 
Se])t.  11. — Two  India-rubber  pontoons  have  been 
sent  down  to  I'ortsmouth  from  the  royal  engineer 
de|)artment,  for  the  purpose  of  conveyance  to  the 
V(!rnon,  wiiich  takes  out  Sir  Harry  Siiuth  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  These  pontoons  were  pre- 
sented to  the  mast(!r-general  of  the  ordnance  by  an 
American  ;  they  are  jxjrtable  ;  each  of  them  forms 
three  canoes,  eighteen  feet  in  length,  ami  about 
seven  feet  in  width,  ami  on  tlunr  being  requiriMl  for 
use  they  are  filled  with  air.  The  process  of  infla- 
tion is  by  three  bellows  screwed  on  at  each  end  of 
the  canoes,  and  each  takes  about  fivi;  minutes  to  fill 
it  with  wind,  and  wlien  tliey  are  fitted  with  rafters 
form  a  very  l)uoyant  bridge.  Tlieso  |)()ntoons  were 
exhibited  to  Sir  Harry  when  he  was  at  Chatham, 
and  witne.ssed  the  late  siege  o|)erations.  On  that 
occasion  a  six-pounder  field-jiiece,  with  fifty  men, 
were  carried  about  the  river  for  .some  tini(>  on  these 
])ontoons,  and  Sir  Harry  wa.s  .so  deli(,'lit<(i  with 
th(!m,  that  on  liis  return  to  London  he  made  special 
api)licatioti  for  tliem  at  tlie  Bo.iid  of  ()rduanc(!.  It 
is  tlie  intention  of  Sir  Harry  Smith  to  us(^  these 
|)ontooiis  in  tiu;  (Jreat  l''isli  river.  Captain  Ila- 
worlh,  of  the  royal  en^ineeis,  i.'oes  out  in  ch.arge 
of  tli(!  j)onioon.'<,  and  six  oilier  encineer  officers  em- 
bark with  till!  new  governor  I'or  tlie  cape. 
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From  ihe  Churchman's  Monthly  Penny  Magazine,      i 

AN     INDIAN    FAMILY    IX    THE     OREGON     TERRI- j 
TORY.  { 

AxY  one  accustomed  to  read  books  of  travels, 
will  find  frequent  references  in  them  to  the  mission- 
aries we  have  sent  out  into  foreign  lands.  These 
are  almost  universally  in  favor  of  the  missionaries. 
Indeed,  in  a  long  course  of  such  reading,  the  only 
remarks  I  have  ever  met  with  that  have  been  other- 
wise, have  been  all  written  hymen  who  are  evident- 
ly loose  in  their  moral  feelings  as  well  as  in  their 
religious  opinions. 

To  my  mind,  testimonies  of  this  kind  to  these 
devoted  men  come  with  much  greater  force  than 
any  other.  They  may  not  be  more  deser^'ing  of 
credit  than  what  we  hear  concerning  them  from  the 
avowed  friends  of  missions ;  but  they  see/n  more 
deserving  of  it,  as  coming  from  impartial,  and  some- 
times reluctant  witnesses,  men  who  have  no  end  to 
answer  in  the  testimony  they  give,  but  only  relate 
things  as  they  themselves  have  seen  them.  They 
describe  a  missionary  and  his  doings  just  as  they 
describe  a  river  and  its  windings,  or  a  mountain 
and  its  cliffs — caring  no  more  generally  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  one  than  for  the  beauty  or  magnif- 
icence of  the  other. 

I  send  you,  for  the  readers  of  your  magazine,  an 
extract  from  a  volume  of  travels  which  has  just 
come  into  my  hands.  It  is  written  by  an  American, 
who  appears  to  have  gone  into  the  much-talked  of 
Oregon  territory,  on  a  tour  of  examination  for  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  He  is  now  in  the 
heart  of  this  territory,  at  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  the  foot  of  civilized  man  seldom  treads,  and 
where  the  native  Indian  is  still  for  the  greater  part 
in  a  state  of  savage  wildness.  I  must  premise  that 
the  writer,  as  his  book  shows,  is  by  no  means  a  de- 
cidedly religious  man. 

"  About  three  o'clock  we  came  into  the  camp  of 
a  middle-aged  Skyuse  Indian,  who  was  on  his  on- 
ward march  from  the  buffalo  hunt  in  the  mountain 
valleys.  Learning  that  this  Indian  was  proceeding 
to  Dr.  Whitman's  mission  establishment,  where  a 
considerable  number  of  his  tribe  had  pitched  their 
tents  for  the  approaching  winter,  I  determined  to 
leave  the  cavalcade  and  accompany  him  there.  My 
guide,  Carbo,  theret'ure,  having  explained  my  in- 
tentions to  my  new  acquaintance,  departed  with  the 
remainder  of  his  charge  for  Ford  Walla-walla. 

'•  Crickie  (in  English,  '  poor  crane,')  was  a  very 
kind  man.  Immediately  after  the  departure  of 
Carbo  and  his  company,  he  turned  my  worn-out 
animals  loose,  and  loaded  my  packs  upon  his  own, 
gave  me  a  splendid  saddle-horse  to  ride,  and  inti- 
mated by  significant  gestures  that  he  would  go  a 
short  distance  that  afternoon,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  mission  early  the  next  day.  I  gave  my  assent, 
and  we  were  soon  on  our  way. 

"  Having  made  about  ten  miles  at  sunset,  we  en- 
camped for  the  night.  I  noticed  during  the  drive 
a  degree  of  forbearance  towards  each  other  in  this 
family  of  savages,  which  I  had  never  before  ob- 
served in  that  race.  When  we  halted  for  the  night, 
two  boys,  Crickie's  sons,  were  left  behind.  They 
had  been  frolicking  with  their  horses,  and  as  the 
darkness  came  on  lost  the  trail  (the  track.)  It  was 
an  half-hour  before  they  made  their  appearance,  and 
during  this  time  the  parents  exhibited  the  most  af- 
fectionate solicitude  for  them.  One  of  them  was 
but  three  years  old,  and  was  lashed  to  the  horse  he 
rode  ;  the  otlier  only  seven  years  of  age — young 
pilots  in  the  wilderness  at  night !     But  the  elder, 


true  to  the  sagacity  of  his  race,  had  taken  his  course 
and  struck  the  brook  on  which  we  had  encamped, 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  us.  The  pride  of  the 
parents  at  this  feat,  and  their  ardent  attachment  to 
their  children  were  perceptible  in  the  pleasure  with 
which  they  received  them  at  their  evening  fire,  and 
heard  the  relation  of  their  chUdish  adventure. 

"The  weather  was  so  pleasant  that  no  tent  was 
pitched.  The  willows  were  beat,  (beaten  down,) 
and  buffalo  robes  spread  over  them.  Above  these 
were  laid  other  robes,  on  which  my  Indian  host 
seated  himself,  with  his  wife  and  children  on  one 
side,  and  myself  on  the  other.  A  fire  burned 
brightly  in  front.  Water  was  brought,  and  our 
evening  ablutions  having  been  performed,  the  wife 
presented  a  dish  of  meat  to  her  husband,  and  an- 
other to  myself.  There  was  a  pause.  The  woman 
seated  herself  between  her  children.  The  Indian 
then  bowed  his  head,  and  prayed  to  God!  'A 
wandering  savage  in  Oregon,'  the  American  writer 
exclaims  in  admiration,  'calling  upon  Jehovah  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ.'  After  the  prayer  he  gave 
meat  to  his  children,  and  passed  the  dish  to  his 
wife.  While  eating,  the  frequent  repetition,  in  the 
most  reverential  manner,  of  the  words  '  Jehovah' 
and  '  Jesus  Christ,'  led  me  to  suppose  they  were 
conversing  on  religious  topics,  and  thus  they  passed 
an  hour.  Meanwhile,  the  exceeding  weariness  con- 
sequent on  a  long  day's  travel  admonished  me  to 
seek  rest. 

"  I  had  slumbered  I  know  not  how  long,  when  a 
strain  of  music  awoke  me.  I  was  about  rising  to 
ascertain  whether  the  sweet  notes  of  Tallis'  Chant 
which  I  heard  came  to  these  solitudes  from  earth  or 
from  sky,  when  a  full  recollection  of  my  situation, 
and  of  the  religious  character  of  my  host,  easily 
solved  the  rising  inquiry,  and  induced  me  to  observe 
instead  of  disturbing.  The  Indian  family  were  en- 
gaged in  their  devotions.  They  were  singing  a 
hymn  in  the  Nez  Perces  language.  Having  fin- 
ished it  they  all  knelt  and  bowed  their  faces  on  the 
buffalo  robes,  and  Crickie  prayed  long  and  fervently. 
Afterwards  they  sang  another  hymn,  and  then  re- 
tired to  rest.  This  was  the  first  breathing  of  re- 
ligious feeling  that  I  had  seen  since  leaving  the 
United  States,  (three  months) — a  pleasant  evidence 
that  the  Oregon  wilderness  was  beginning  to  bear 
the  rose  of  Sharon  on  its  thousand  hills,  and  that 
on  the  barren  soil  of  the  Skyuse  heart,  were  begin- 
ning to  bud,  and  blossom,  and  ripen,  the  golden 
fruits  of  faith  in  Jehovah,  and  hope  in  an  after 
state." 

I  know  not  what  the  feelings  of  your  readers  may 
be  after  perusing  this  narrative  in  its  detached  form, 
but  if  they  read  it  as  I  did,  among  many  revolting 
descriptions  of  ordinary  Indian  life,  they  would,  I 
think,  be  feelings  of  delight  and  thankfulness  ;  they 
would  see,  as  I  did,  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  indeed  a  blessed  gospel,  and  wonder  at  the  little 
efforts  they  make  to  send  it  to  heathen  lands.  The 
writer  arrives  the  next  day  at  the  mission  station, 
and  gives  a  very  pleasing  account  of  what  he  saw 
there.  The  missionary  and  his  wife,  it  is  clear,  are 
indefatigable  in  their  labors  for  the  good  of  the  sav- 
age tribes  around  them,  and  happy  and  thankful 
among  their  labors  and  hardships.  With  reference 
to  the  latter,  the  author  says,  speaking  of  a  pleasant 
meal  he  took  with  them,  '•  When  the  smoking 
vegetables,  the  hissing  steak,  bread  white  as  snow, 
and  the  newly-churned  golden  butter  graced  the 
breakfast-table,  and  the  happy  countenances  shone 
around,  I  could  with  difficulty  believe  myself  in  a 
country  so  far  distant  from,  and  so  unlike  my  native 
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land  in  all  its  features.  But,  during  Ijreakfast,  this 
pleasant  illusion  was  dispelled  ;  our  steak  was  of 
horse-flesh.  On  such  meat  this  family  subsist  most 
of  the  time.  It  enables  them  to  exist  to  do  the  In- 
dian good,  and  this  satisfies  them."  Crickie  him- 
self, the  traveller,  on  his  departure  from  the  station, 
engages  as  his  future  guide,  and  when  the  poor 
fellow  eventually  falls  sick  and  is  left  behind,  he  bears 
tliis  strong  testimony  to  him — "  He  was  an  honest, 
honorable  man  ;  and  I  can  never  think  of  all  his 
kind  acts  to  me  from  the  time  I  met  him  on  the 
plains  beyond  the  Walla-walla  mission,  till  I  left 
him  sick  on  the  b;uik  of  the  Columbia,  without  wish- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  testify  my  sense  of  his 
moral  worth  in  some  way  which  shall  yield  him  a 
substantial  reward  for  all  he  suffered  in  my  service." 


A    HVMN.  AND    A    CHANT;    FOR    THE    HARVEST- 
HOME    OF   1847. 
BY   THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY." 

A    HYMN. 

O  NATION,  Christian  nation. 

Lift  high  the  hymn  of  praise, 
The  God  of  our  salvation 

Is  love  in  all  his  v/ays ; 
He  blesseth  us,  and  feedeth 

Every  creature  of  his  hand, 
To  succor  him  that  needeth 

And  to  gladden  all  the  land ! 

Rejoice,  ye  happy  people, 

And  peal  the  changing  chime 
From  every  bel fried  steeple 

In  symphony  sublime  ; 
Let  cottage  and  let  palace 

Be  thankful  and  rejoice, 
And  woods,  and  hills,  and  valleys. 

Reecho  the  glad  voice  ! 

From  glen,  and  plain,  and  city 

Let  gracious  incense  rise, 
The  Lord  of  life  in  pity 

Plath  heard  his  creatures'  cries  ; 
And  where  in  fierce  oppressing 

Stalked  fever,  fear,  and  dearth, 
He  pours  a  triple  blessing 

To  fill  and  fatten  earth  ! 

Gaze  round  in  deep  emotion  : 

The  rich  and  ripened  grain 
Is  like  a  golden  ocean 

Becalmed  upon  the  plain  ; 
And  we,  who  late  were  weepers 

Lest  judgment  should  destroy, 
Now  sing,  because  the  reapers 

Are  come  again  with  joy  ! 

O  praise  the  hand  that  giveth 

— And  givelli  evermore, — 
To  every  .soul  that  livelh 

Abundance  flowing  o'er  ! 
For  every  soul  Hi;  filjeih 

With  manna  from  above. 
And  over  all  distilleth 

The  un(;ii(in  of  iu.s  love. 

Then  gather,  ('linstians,  gather 

To  praise  wiili  heart  luid  voice 
The  (rood  AInnghly  l'':illier, 

Who  hiddclh  you  rejuicc  : 
For  He  hath  turned  the  s:i(!iirss 

Of  his  children  into  iriiilli, 
AikI  we  will  HJiir:  wilh  t,'l.i<lnrss 

The  harv(!sl-liomi;  of  earth  ! 


A    CHANT. 

O  BLESS  the  God  of  harvest,  praise  him  through  the 

land. 
Thank  him  for  his  precious  gifts,  his  help,  and  lib- 
eral love : 
Praise  him  for  the  fields,  that  have  rendered  up 

their  riches. 
And,  drest  in  sunny  stubbles,  take  their  sabbath 

after  toil ; 
Praise  hrm  for  the  close-shorn  plains,  and  uplands 

lying  bare. 
And  meadows,  where  the  sweet-breathed  hay  was 

stacked  in  early  summer. 
Praise  him  for  the  wheat-sheaves,  gathered  safely 

into  barn. 
And  scattering  now  their  golden  drops  beneath  the 

sounding  flail ; 
Praise   him  for   the   barley-mow,   a  little  hill  of 

sweetness, 
Praise  him  for  the  clustering  hop,  to  add  its  fragrant 

bitter ; 
Praise  him  for  the  wholesome  root,  that  fattened  in 

the  furrow. 
Praise  him  for  the  mellow   fruits,  that  bend   the 

groaning  bough  : 
For  blessings  on  thy  basket,  and  for  blessings  on 

thy  store. 
For  skill  and  labor  prospered  well,  by  gracious  suns 

and  showers. 
For  mercies  on  the  home,  and  for  comforts  on  the 

hearth, 
O  happy  heart  of  this  broad  land,  praise  the  God  of 

harvest ! 

All  ye  that  have  no  tongue  to  praise,  we  will  praise 

Him  for  you. 
And  offer  on  our  kindling  souls  the  tribute  of  your 

thanks : 
Trees,   and   shrubs,   and   the  multitude   of  herbs, 

gladdening  the  eyes  with  verdure. 
For  all  your  leaves  and  flowers  and  fruits,  we  praise 

the  God  of  harvest! 
Birds,  and  beetles  in  the  dust,  and  insects  flitting  on 

the  air. 
And  ye  that  swim  the  waters  in  your  scaly  coats 

of  mail. 
And  steers,  resting  after  labor,  and  timorous  flocks 

afold. 
And  generous  horses,  yoked  in  teams  to  draw  the 

creaking  wains. 
For  all  your  lives,  and  every  pleasure  solacing  that 

lot. 
Your  sleep,  and  food,  and  animal  peace,  we  praise 

the  God  of  harvest ! 
And  ye,  O  some  who  never  prayed,  and  therefore 

cannot  praise  ; 
Poor  darkling  sons  of  care  and  toil  and  unillumined 

night, 
Who  rose  betimes,  but  did  not  ask  a  blessing  on 

your  work, 
Who  lay  down  late,  but  rendered  no  thank-oiUring 

for  that  blessing 
Which  all  unsought  He  sent,  and  all  unknown  ye 

gathered — 
Alas,  for  you  and  in  your  stead,  we  prai.sc  the  God 

of  harvest ! 

O  ye  famine-stricken  glens,  wlume  children  shrieked 

f(ir  bread, 
And    noisom(!  alleys  of  the  town,  where   fever  fed 

oil  liiiiiger — 
O  ye  rhildren  of  despair,  bitterly  bewailing  I'irin, 
Come;   and  join  my   cheerful   j)raiwe,  for   God   hath 

answered  jirayer  : 


Praise  Him  for  the  better  hopes,  and  signs  of  better 
times, 

Unity,  gratitude,  contentment ;  industry,  peace,  and 
plenty  ; 

Bless  Him  that  his  chastening  rod  is  now  the  scep- 
tre of  forgiveness. 

And  in  your  joy  remember  well  to  praise  the  God 
of  harvest ! 

Come,  come  along  with  me,  and  swell  this  grateful 

song, 
Ye  nobler  hearts,  old  England's  own,  her  children 

of  the  soil : 
All  ye  that  sowed  the  seed  in  faith,  with  those  who 

reaped  in  joy, 
And  he  that  drove  the  plough  afield,  with  all  the 

scattered  gleaners, 
A  nd  maids  who  milk  the  lowing  kine,  and  boys  that 

tend  the  sheep,  j 

And  men  that  load  the  sluggish  wain,  or  neatly; 

thatch  the  rick — 
Shout  ar.d  sing  for  happiness  of  heart,  nor  stint ; 

your  thrilling  cheers,  i 

But  make  the  merry  farmer's  hall  resound  with  glad  j 

rejoicings,  ! 

And  let  him  spread  the  hearty  feast  for  joy  at  har- ; 

vest-home,  | 

And  join  this  cheerful  song  of  praise — to  bless  the  j 

God  of  harvest !  i 


ROYAL    REFLECTIONS. 

Sadly  sits  old  France  atNeuilly,  glum  he  waiteth 
for  the  Post ; 

Twirleth  his  moustache  dark  Joinville,  till  he  twirls 
it  off,  almost ; 

Very  gingerly  the  lackeys  move  about,  with  secret 
shrug — 

Why  so  sad  is  all  at  Neuilly  ?  Wherefore  mourn- 
ful every  mug  ? 

JSFot  that,  for  Italian  quarry,   Austria  sharpeneth 

beak  and  claw ; 
Not  that  Algiers  sucketh  millions  into  its  rapacious 

maw ; 
Not  that  Frenchmen  seem  inclined  to  question  if 

"  L'Etat  c'est  Moi;''' 
Not  that  guests  at  public  dinners  give  up  crying 

"  Vive  le  Roi." 

Liberty,    of  course,  is   humbug;  taxes — 'tis   the 

people  pay ; 
Theories  may  be  safely  argued  'neath  the  "  enceinte 

continuee.'' 
If  the   royal    health 's   forgotten,    still  the    royal 

pocket 's  full ; 
The  sheep  are  welcome  to  their  baaing,  so  they 

render  up  their  wool. 

'T  is  that  he  is  vexed  with  shadows  in  the  evening 

of  his  days ; 
A  young  queen"s  face,  a  wedded  widow's,  ever 

seems  on  him  to  gaze  ; 
Lies,  an  ugly  swarm,  that  he  hath  called  to  being 

with  his  gold, 
Sins,  that  he   hath  fed  and  fostered,  press  in  on 

him,  blunt  and  bold  ; 

And   Napoleon's  stony   image  frowns  upon   him 

through  the  air, 
Holding  up  the  cross  of  honor  men  are  now  ashamed 

to  wear ; 
And  France,  a  shade  of  scorn  and  sorrow,  will  not 

from  his  side  depart. 
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Pointing  with  accusing  finger  to  a  fester  in  her 
heart! 

Wonder  not  that  such  a  sadness  broods  o'er  Neu- 

illy's  pleasant  room ; 
Wonder  not  that  from  the  monarch's  presence  steals 

a  blight  and  gloom  ; 
Methinks,  the  chink  of  five-franc  pieces  only  hollow 

music  sends 
To  a  proud  man  with  no  honor — to  an  old  man 

with  no  friends. — Punch. 

The  Classico-Mania. — We  have  been  requested 
to  enter  our  protest  against  a  practice  that  now  pre- 
vails of  affixing  classical  inscriptions  to  modem 
English  buildings.  A  sort  of  compromise  is  usually 
attempted  by  resorting  to  bad  Latin,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  those  who  can  only  read  the  mother- 
tongue,  as  the  individual  thrown  into  the  company 
of  a  Frenchman,  and  r.ot  being  able  to  say  a  word 
in  French,  met  his  companion  half-way  by  talking 
broken  English.  A  rich  specimen  has  been  fur- 
nished to  us  of  an  inscription  on  a  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  commencing  "  Hujus  Wesleyani  sacelli 
fundamenta  posita  sunt  a  Georgio  Green,  Armigero, 
de  Nigro  Muro.'"  Wesleyani  and  Green  are  cer- 
tainly not  remarkable  for  the  purity  or  elegance  of 
thei'-  Latinity,  and  the  attempt  to  elevate  Blackwall, 
by  turning  it  into  Niger  Murus,  is  as  bad  as  the 
cibrt  to  give  a  lift  to  Turnham  Green,  by  calling  it 
Verte  eos  Vmdes.  We  might  as  well  call  Fleet 
street  the  Via  Rapida,  Houndsditch  the  Fossa 
Canum,  and  dignify  our  old  friend  Upper  John 
street  with  the  magnificent  sounding  title  of  Via 
Superioris  Johannis!  No  I  No!  Let  us  call  Eng- 
lish things  by  English  names ;  and  if  the  dictionary 
is  not  comprehensive  enough  to  accommodate  all 
our  countrymen,  we  will  undertake  to  lengthen  the 
language,  at  a  half-penny  for  every  substantive,  a 
penny  for  a  verb,  and  the  rest  of  the  parts  of  speech 
at  sixpence  a  dozen,  all  round  ! — Punch. 

Notice  to  Trespassers. — The  Duke  of  Athol 
begs  to  inform  tourists,  geologists,  botanists,  and 
the  public  in  general,  that  his  extensive  estates  in 
Blair  Athol  are  shut  up  for  the  season.  The  duke 
has  lately  turned  several  sheep-farms  into  deer  for- 
ests, and  repose  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
comfoi-t  of  the  animals.  Great  injury  having  re- 
cently been  done  to  the  duke's  heather,  and  several 
persons  having  been  obser%-ed  breaking  pieces  off 
the  duke"s  whinstone,  offenders  are  hereby  warned 
that  all  such  depredations  will  be  punished  with  the 
utmost  riffor  of  the  law. — Punch. 


The  New  Postage  Stamps. — The  new  post- 
age stamps,  intended  principally  for  the  pre-pay- 
ment  of  foreign  letters,  were  issued  on  Monday. 
They  are  of  the  value  of  Is.  each,  tne  color  being 
green,  and  the  form  octagonal,  to  distinguish  them 
easily  from  the  smaller  denomination  of  postage 
stamps  at  present  in  use.  These  stamps  may  be 
used  for  inland  as  well  as  well  as  foreign  postage, 
but  they  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  postage  of  let- 
ters to  the  United  States,  India,  China,  the  West 
Indies,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  other 
places  to  which  the  postage  is  Is.  It  is  understood 
that  other  denominations  of  postage  stamps  are 
hereafter  to  be  issued  :  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  found 
desirable  to  have  a  fourpenny  or  sixpenn)  stamp, 
to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  the  long  rows  of 
stamps  now  frequently  required  on  inland  letters.— 
Examiner,  18  Sept. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

In  days  of  yore,  when  the  indiscreet  advocates 
of  the  protective  system  were  wont  to  proclaim  their 
determination  to  force  this  pohcy  upon  the  South, 
even  if  it  should  result  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  we  endeavored  to  show  them  that  this  dis- 
solution would  destroy  the  prize  for  which  they 
were  contendinof.  Will  our  southern  friends  listen 
to  the  same  argument,  which  we  copy  from  the  Re- 
puhlican,  Macon,  Alabama! 

SAFETY    OF    THE    SOUTH. 

It  is  truth,  worthy  to  be  repeated,  that  there  is 
no  safely  ibr  the  south,  but  to  reject  and  repudiate 
the  idea  of  acquiring  territory.  It  is  risking  too 
much  for  too  little.  The  advantages  sought  to  be 
gained  are  insignificant  in  comparison  to  those  that 
may  be  lost.  Should  the  dreaded  collision  between 
the  north  and  south  lake  place,  and  the  threatened 
issue  be  made,  tlie  initiative  will  devolve  upon  the 
south.  And  what  will  it  do  ^  Will  it  dissolve  the 
Uiiiou?  Have  we  duly  considered  and  estimated 
the  value  of  the  Union  I  Are  we  prepared  to  sur- 
render tlie  compromises,  guarantees,  and  protection 
of  the  constitution,  and  lake  our  chance  upon  the 
brOad  sea  of  anarchy,  and  brave  the  appalling  calam- 
ities that  many  ensue?  The  very  institution  we 
seek  to  extend  is  guaranteed  and  protected  alone  i)y 
that  constitution  we  would  overthrow.  It  is  the 
only  bar  to  northern  interf(irence  with  slavery.  J3y 
it  the  north  are  compelled  not  only  to  protect  the 
south  against  foreign  interfrrence,  but  to  suppress 
dom-stic  insurrection.  So  long  as  that  instrument 
is  reirarded  sacred,  the  "  peculiar  institution"  of  the 
south  is  safe  from  either  foreign  or  domestic  inter- 
ference, and  will  remain  unmolested  under  its  pres- 
ent and  legitimate  jurisdiction.  IJut  if  wc  should, 
from  any  cause,  or  by  any  means,  divest  ourselves 
of  the  security  the  constitution  aiibrds,  there  will 
remain  no  well-founded  hope  for  the  future  in  rela- 
tion to  the  institution  of  slavery.  In  the  event  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  even  provided  it  could 
be  amicably  consummated,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  the  two  governments,  which  would  be  created 
could  or  would  long  remain  friendly  in  their  mutual 
relations.  The  same  cause  which  would  have 
brouirht  about  the  dissolution  would  still  exist  to 
disturb  all  good  understanding  IxMween  the  two 
governments.  For  instance  :  the  slaves  contiguous 
to  till-  free  states  would  have  every  inducement  to 
atiscoiid  and  take  refngi;  among  tlu!  jieople  of  the; 
iKtrili.  I)i'c;iuse  there  would  no  long(;r  be  a  constitu- 
tion iir  laws  i)rohi!)iliiig  ihr  northern  p(H)])le  from 
reccivin;;  and  protecting  them.  Tlial  such  would 
be  till'  ciisi',  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  Un- 
der such  iirovoi-iitioMs,  it  w<uild  b«  morally  mijxjssi- 
ble  to  [irrsrrvc.  p.;ic(;.  War  of  the  most  relentless 
cliaraciiT  would  \n:  the  incvitabh;  conseiiuence.  and 
slavery  would  lianij  like  a  millstctne  suspended  to 
our  necks.  crip]ilin<,'  our  resources  and  paralv/.ing 
our  energies.  We  could  not  snecessfnily  repel  our 
enemies  and  at  the  same  time  eonirol  the  slave  po])- 
ulation.  Slavery  would  be  .is  ;i  mai.'-azine  among 
us,  to  which  our  eiwnnes  would  niosi  assuredly 
apply  tli(!  torch,  and  dri-.-idful  would  be  ilie  ex|)l()- 
sion. 

Hut  suppose  all  the  impendintr  dinicnllies  were 
for  the  Inrie  being  smothered,  and  the  leriildi  v  :ie- 
(piired  without  reslru-lion  :  it  would  have  in  lie  .mv- 
erned  and  provided  for  by  the  lulled  Si:ites.  whose 


duty  and  province  are  to  make  such  laws  and  regu- 
lations, as  they  may  deem  proper,  among  which 
there  would  certainly  be  a  clause  or  provision  pro- 
hibiting slavery.  Thus  the  question  will  inevitably 
arise,  and  assume  its  hideous  and  portentous  aspect. 
The  contest  will  come,  and  if  the  north  stands  firm 
as  it  promises  to  do,  the  south  must  be  overpowered, 
and  slavery  will  be  prohibited  from  the  acquire<l 
territory.  What  will  the  south  do?  Will  it  dis- 
solve the  Union  ?  Suppose  it  do  ;  the  power  of 
the  north  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territory  will 
not  therefore  be  impaired,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  exercised  with  greater  rigor.  We  would 
lose  the  protection  and  security  we  now  enjoy, 
without  gaining  admission  into  the  coveted  territory. 
It  would  be  making  a  bad  matter  worse.  Look  at 
it  as  we  will,  the  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory  is 
attended  with  difficulties  and*danger.  Could  the 
territory  be  obtained  without  restriction  in  regard 
to  slavery,  it  would  confer  important  advantages 
upon  the  south  ;  but  it  cannot  be  so  obtained.  If 
it  come  at  all,  it  must  come  with  the  proviso;  or, 
at  any  rate,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  subject  to  the 
proviso  hereafter.  Thus,  it  will  bring  evils  w-ith  it 
of  incalculable  magnitude — evils  that  will  infinitely 
counterbalance  all  the  advantages  that  cO'uld  pos- 
sibly be  derived  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. 


The  National  Era,  which  is  a  thorough  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  St-ate  Rights,  even  holding  that 
Ohio  could  introde.ce  slavery  into  her  borders  if  she 
pleased,  and  even  agreeing  with  what  we  think 
the  treasonable  doctrine  of  Nullification,  makes  the 
following  argument,  which  is  well  deserving  of 
careful  examination  by  the  South  as  well  as  by  the 
North.  We  have  not  sufliciently  examined  the 
legal  question  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion. 

A     DANGER     TO    BE    AVOIDED THE    TRUE    DOC- 
TRINE. 

The  advocates  of  the  W^ilmot  Proviso,  led  away 
by  their  zeal  for  th.is  measure,  in  the  excitement  of 
di.scussion  are  in  danger  of  yielding  a  point  of  vital 
imjiortaucc!.  'I'heir  whole  struggle  sckmhs  to  pro- 
ccihI  on  the  assumption,  virtually  made  by  their 
adversaries,  and  not  denied  by  them,  that  slavery 
can  be  introduced,  as  a  thing  of  course,  into  Cali- 
ibrnia  and  New  .Mexico,  should  the  proviso  be 
defeated.  Important  as  we  <leem  this  measure,  iIk; 
assumption,  we  hold,  is  totally  iiilse,  as  we  t^hall 
now  proceed  to  show. 

An  .American  traveller  or  resident  in  I]nglaiid  or 
l''rance,  may  recover  per.sonal  jiroperty — clothes, 
monev.  books,  iVc. — of  which  he  is  deprived  by 
Ibrc^e  or  fraud.  'VUv  munici])al  laws  of  those  coun- 
tries recognize  such  things  as  property,  and  proNulo 
a  safeguard  for  them. 

if  an  .Americiiu  carry  his  slaves  to  either  coiinlry, 
for  a  (lav  or  a  moment,  the  relation  of  slavery  or 
|)roperty  ceases  instantly,  and  his  slave  liceomes  a 
freeman,  'i'he  municipal  law  does  not  recognize 
human  beiiuis  as  properly,  and  has  jirovided  no 
safejruards  for  such  a  tenure. 

\  citizen  of  Maryland,  imrcbasing  a  farm  in 
I'ennsvlvania,  may  drive  thither  his  (locks  .-iiKi  his 
herds,  and  continue  to  Ixild  iheni  iIktc.  Hut.  if  he 
carry  his  sl.ives  into  ilial  stale,  liis  properly  in  lliein 
censes,  ami  lliey  become  freemen.  Tli<"  mnnicipal 
law  reeof^nizes  property  in  beasts,  but  not   in   men. 
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Should  a  citizen  of  Kentucky,  after  having  set- 
tled in  Indiana  with  his  slaves,  return  with  them  to 
the  former  state,  and  undertake  to  continue  them  in 
slavery,  the  courts  of  Kentucky  will  hear  an  appli- 
cation for  their  freedom,  and  on  proof  of  their 
having  been  settled  in  Indiana,  by  their  claimant, 
discharge  them  as  free. 

Citizens  of  Louisiana,  bringing  back  to  that  state 
persons  who  have  become  free  by  being  taken  to 
France,  cannot  hold  them  as  slaves  under  the  laws 
of  Louisiana  The  courts  in  that  state  have  decided 
this  point. 

It  is  an  established  principle,  sustained  by  the 
highest  judicial  decisions,  that  a  slave,  carried  by 
the  will  of  his  master  into  a  free  state,  ceases  from 
that  moment  to  be  a  slave  ;  it  being  universally 
admitted  that  this  case  is  not  provided  for  in  the 
constitQtion,  which  has  guarded  the  right  of  a 
master  only  in  the  case  of  a  slave  escaping  from  the 
state  where  he  is  held,  into  another  state.  Prior  to 
the  adoption  of  this  clause,  the  master  of  a  slave 
had  no  legal  right  to  reclaim  him,  whether  he 
escaped,  or  was  taken  from  the  state  in  which  he 
was  held. 

Before  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  col- 
onies, slaves  of  the  southern  states  of  this  L^nion 
were  shipwrecked,  or  driven  by  stress  of  weather, 
upon  their  shores,  and  liberated.  Indemnity  was 
demanded  by  our  government,  and  yielded,  on  the 
ground  that  slavery  was  recognized  by  the  munici- 
pal laws  of  the  colonies.  Since  the  act  of  abolition, 
indemnity  for  slaves  liberated  on  entering  or  being 
driven  into  their  ports  despite  the  will  of  their 
owne-rs,  has  been  peremptorily  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  the  municipal  law  had  ceased  to  recog- 
nize the  right  of  property  in  man. 

The  South  Carolina  abstractionists  are  indignant 
at  the  inequality  to  which  their  institutions  are 
attempted  to  be  subjected  by  the  Wilmot  proviso. 
Rather  than  submit  to  such  inequality,  they  prefer 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  civil  ^vur.  This  is 
extreme  folly.  The  inequality  of  which  they  com- 
plain relates  solely  to  one  "  institution,"  as  they 
call  it — slavery — and  it  already  exists  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case.  The  right  of  property  in 
a  human  being  is  repudiated  by  every  country  in 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Russia  and  Spain. 
We  do  not  except  France,  because  she  has  already 
adopted  the  principle  of  abolition,  and  the  sole 
question  before  her  government  now,  in  relation  to 
slavery,  is  one  of  time  not  principle.  It  is  repudi- 
ated by  fifteen  states  of  this  Union.  It  has  been 
treated  as  an  exception,  entitled  only  to  exceptional 
safeguards,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  recognizes  the  master's  right  no  further  than 
as  its  exercise  may  be  necessary  to  secure  a  slave 
escaping  from  one  state  into  another.  It  has  been 
treated  as  an  exception,  not  entitled  to  an  equality 
[  of  privilege  with   other  rights,  by  the  act  of  the 

government  prohibiting  it  altogether  in  the  North- 
west territory ;  by  the  act  of  congress  restricting 
its  introduction  into  the  Louisiana  territory  ;  by  the 
act  excluding  it  from  all  that  portion  of  the  same 
territory  lying  north  of  SGA  degrees ;  and  by  the 
!  Joint  resolution  of  congress  for  the  annexation  of 

1  Texas,  prohibiting  the  right  above  the  same  degree. 

The  municipal  laws  of  Europe  and  of  one  half 

this  Union  ;  the  international  laws  of  Christendom, 

so  far  as  the  usages  of  nine  tenths  of  Christendom 

can    make   law ;    the   constitution   of  the   United 

I         States ;  four  distinct  acts  of  the  general  govern- 

!         ment,  and  the  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  in  the 

1         southern  states,  have  fixed  upon  slavery  the  brand 


of  IneqtiaUty .'  They  all  assume  that  it  is  an  excep- 
tion to  natural  right ;  that  it  can  have  only  excep- 
tional privileges  and  safeguards  ;  that  it  exists  and 
can  exist  only  by  positive  law  ;  and  that  whatever 
privileges  are  accorded  to  it  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted,  but  must  be  expressed  in  positive  terms, 
which  then  are  to  be  construed  always  with  strict- 
ness. 

Slavery,  in  any  state,  is  an  institution  of  that 
state,  standing  alone  upon  positive  or  municipal  law, 
if  it  stand  upon  any  law.  This  is  the  ground,  if  we 
understand  the  state-rights  men  of  the  south,  which 
they  assume.  They  claim  that  slaverv'  is  a  state 
institution,  not  created  by  congress,  not  deriving  its 
existence  from  general  usage,  not  standing  upon  the 
common  law,  but  created  and  sustained  by  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  state  in  which  it  exists  ;  in  all 
of  which  we  entirely  concur. 

They  claim,  further,  that  the  general  government 
is  one  of  grants — has  no  inherent,  but  simply  del- 
egated powers.  We  agree  with  them.  They 
claim  that  congress  is  not  omnipotent — is  not  a 
British  parliament — can  exercise  no  power  not  con- 
ferred in  express  terms  by  the  federal  constitution, 
or  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  is 
thus  conferred.  We  agree  with  them.  They  hold 
that  congress,  therefore,  cannot  construct  a  railroad 
or  a  canal  through  Ohio,  for  the  benefit  of  that 
state,  because  such  a  work  is  beyond  the  charter  of 
its  powers.  We  agree  with  them.  They  hold,  for 
the  same  reason,  that  congress  cannot  abolish  or 
create  slavery  in  the  states.     We  agree  with  them. 

But  we  hold  that  congress  cannot  create  slavery 
either  in  state  or  territory — no  power  to  do  this 
being  conferred,  or  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  any 
one  that  is  conferred.  If  not  insincere  in  their 
creed,  they  must  agree  with  us,  as  we  agreed  with 
them.  They  must  take  this  step,  or  retrace  every 
step  they  have  taken.  And.  if  the_v  be  candid,  they 
shall  go  one  step  further.  Whatever  may  be  said 
against  the  applicability  to  the  legislative  or  judicial 
powers  of  a  state,  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
power,  and  for  the  protection  of  right,  by  the 
guaranties  of  the  federal  constitution,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  these  restrictions  apply,  in  all  their 
force,  to  every  department  of  \\\efderal  government 
— executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.  Deny,  if 
you  please,  that  the  guaranty  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  "persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,"  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
and  against  arrest,  except  in  pursuance  of  warrants 
issued  "  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation,"  has  anything  to  do  with  the  action  of 
an  executive  or  a  legislature  of  a  state,  in  relation 
to  the  people  of  that  state  ;  still,  all  will  admit  that 
it  effectually  restricts  the  exercise  of  power  by  any 
department  of  the  general  government.  To  provide 
the  people  a  safeguard  against  its  usurpations,  was, 
in  fact,  the  primary  object  of  the  clause.  But  the 
same  constitution  provides  that — 

"  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  present- 
ment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases 
arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia, 
when  in  actual  ser^-ice,  in  time  of  war.  or  public 
danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject,  for  the 
same  offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or 
limb ;  nor  shall  he  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal 
case,  to  be  witness  against  himself;  nor  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law.^'' 

Deny  that  this  provision  controls  in  any  way  the 
action  of  the  state  legislature  or  judiciary  ;  still  you 
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cannot  for  a  moment  question  that  "  it  absolutely 
controls  tlie  action  o(  congress  and  theya/era/ exec- 
utive and  judiciary."  No  department,  nor  all  the 
departments  of  the  federal  government  united,  can 
deprive  any  person  of  his  liberty,  property,  wages, 
whhout  due  process  of  law.  No  due  process  of  law 
can  be  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  an 
object,  unless  crime  has  been  committed.  Hence 
this  clause  of  the  constitution  positively  prohibits 
the  general  government  from  creating  slavery. 

But,  were  not  this  reasoning  sound,  our  argu- 
ment, drawn  from  the  total  want  of  power  in  con- 
gress, under  the  constitution,  to  create  slavery, 
would  remain  unanswerable  by  any  state  rights 
man. 

Whether  this  view,  or  the  one  just  presented,  or 
both,  extorted  from  F.  P.  Blair,  of  this  city,  the 
following  remarks,  we  know  not ;  but  one  portion 
of  them  fully  corroborates  our  position. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Jackson  Association  in  this 
city,  on  the  Gth,  to  consider  the  death  of  Silas 
Wright,  F.  P.  Blair  submitted  an  address,  from 
which  we  quote  the  following  rather  remarkable 
passage  : 

"  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Wright  originated 
the  movement  on  the  slave  question  made  by  Mr. 
King,  of  New  York,  and  which  Mr.  Wilmot,  of 
Pennsylvania,  incorporated  in  the  proviso  which 
has  taken  his  name.  A  letter  received  from  Mr. 
Wright  by  a  friend  in  this  city,  when  the  sug- 
gestion was  first  made  known  to  him,  refutes  the 
assertion.  He  had  no  share  in  the  origination  of 
the  measure,  wiiatever  may  have  been  his  views  in 
regard  to  its  introduction.  Mr.  Wright's  doctrine, 
we  believe,  was  that  of  the  constitution — non-inter- 
ference on  the  [larl  of  the  federal  government  with 
the  dom.estic  institutions  existing  among  the  people 
of  states  in,  or  coining  into,  the  Union.  If  this 
principle  be  correct,  congress  cannot  extirpate 
slavery  where  it  exists,  nor  create  it  %vhrre  it  does 
not  exist.  Legislation  on  the  subject  belongs  to  the 
state  immediately  aflecled  by  it.  Hence  it  would 
result,  that  South  Carolinians  and  Californians  have 
an  equal  right  to  maintain  the  law  establishing 
the  family  relations  existing  in  each  state,  re- 
spectively." 

We  liavc  established  two  positions: 

1st.  That  slavery,  not  hi'i:ig  recognized  liV  the 
common  law,  but  being  contrary  to  natural  right, 
can  exist  only  by  positive  statute  or  municipal  law  ; 
tlial,  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  municipal  laws  of 
Europe,  generally,  the  laws  of  fifteen  states  of  this 
Union,  tiie  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  hit,rlK;.-t  courts  of  the  country,  north  and  south, 
it  is  rcyardiMl  and  treated  as  an  exception,  entitled 
to  no  jtrivileges  but  such  as  are  guarantied  by 
cxi)ress  law. 

'jd.  Tliat  the  congress  of  the  United  States  can- 
not create  slavery. 

The  next  point  to  he  stated — for  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  prove  what  all  admit  to  be  true — is,  that 
slavery  is  [)rohil)ite(l  in  ('alifornia  and  New  Mexico. 
By  a  decree  proclaimed  by  the  I'resident  of  the 
United  Mexican  States,  Si'pieinber  l.'i,  1H2!),  it  was 
decreed  ; 

"I.Thai  slavery  he  extrrniinated  in  the  re- 
public. 

"  2.  Consequenlly,  those,  ;ire,  free  wlio  \o  {\\\n 
day  have  been  lookrui  ujion  as  .'slaves." 

('alifornia  and  N('W  Mexico  are,  therc'fore,  by 
their  fiindanienlal  law,  free;  territory.  No  one  jjre- 
tends  liial  slavery  can  be  introfiuced  in  either,  as 
they  now  exist.     Suppose,  liy  the  treaty  of  peace 


now  in  process  of  negotiation,  they  should  be  ceded 
to  this  country,  they  become  territories  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
congress. 

Now,  if  the  three  positions  we  have  taken  be 
true,  slavery  cannot  be  introduced  into  either  terri- 
tory. If  it  be  a  local  institution,  depending  alone 
upon  local  law,  not  recognized  by  the  common  law, 
but  expressly  ruled  to  be  contrary  to  natural  right, 
it  can  acquire  no  legal  claim  by  being  smuggled 
into  these  free  territories.  If  the  laws  of  California 
and  New  Mexico  be  supposed  to  continue  in  force 
till  the  United  States  provide  them  a  code,  it  can 
derive  no  sanction  from  them,  because  they  prohibit 
it.  If  congress  frame  for  them  territorial  govern- 
ments or  laws,  it  has  no  power,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
create  slavery.  It  would  therefore  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  introduce  slavery  there,  unless  it  be 
assumed  that  the  laws  of  the  states  in  which  it  is 
established  have  extra-territorial  force  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  override  the  jurisdiction  of  congress  in 
United  States  territory  ! 

Let  the  slaveholder  carry  his  slaves,  then,  into 
either  territory,  and  unless  congress  pass  a  law 
creating  the  tenure  of  property  in  thein — an  act 
beyond  its  power — the  slaves  would  become  free 
of  right,  and  all  that  would  then  be  necessary  would 
be  for  the  persons  held  as  slaves  to  sue  for  damages 
or  wages,  as  the  case  might  be,  before  the  United 
States  courts. 

The  adversaries  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  may 
inquire — "  If  you  believe  all  this,  if  this  be  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  why,  then,  insist  upon  the  pro- 
viso?" The  reply  is  easy.  Do  you  concur  with 
us?  Do  you  believe  that  this  is  the  true  state  of 
the  case?  If  so,  why  resist  so  fiercely  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  simply  declaring  that  a  thing  shall 
not  be,  which  you  believe  cannot  be?  If  you  do 
not  thus  believe — and  the  evidence  is  sufficiently 
strong  that  this  is  the  fact,  or  that  you  have  re- 
solved to  smuggle  slavery  into  these  territories 
contrary  to  all  law — then  you  at  least  must  ac- 
knowledge the  importance  of  the  proviso.  So  in- 
sidious have  been  the  encroachments  of  slavery, 
and  with  such  tenacity  she  clings  to  her  usurpations, 
imposing  ui)on  the  popular  mind  the  delusion  that 
they  are  sustained  by  law,  that  we  wish  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sur(>,  and,  by  a  timely  measure, 
show,  in  advance,  the  resolve  of  the  nonslaveholders 
of  the  country  to  maintain  freedom  intact  where 
already  it  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  But, 
should  we  be  defeated  in.  this  measure,  we  warn  the 
propagandists  of  slavery  that  they  shall  have  no 
peace  ;  that  no  usurpation  of  theirs  shall  receive 
recognition  from  us ;  that,  should  they  insinuate 
slavery  into  the  new  territory,  we  shall  continue  to 
deiiounc(!  it  as  an  infamous  fraud  ;  step  by  step,  we 
shall  struggle  a(;ain.st  them,  invoking  the  press,  the 
l)ulpit,  the  ballot-box,  for  their  overthrow  ;  appealing 
from  tlie  parties  which  they  have  used,  and  the  sects 
th(!y  have  silenced,  to  the  people,  whose  eyes  they 
cannot  blind  forever,  and  whose  jiower  they  shall 
yet  feel. 

A  rouKKSPONDKNT  of  the  New  York  Gazette  and 
Times  gives  us  a  beautiful  thought  of  Burns  : 

I  well  remember  with  wlial  delight  I  listened  to 
an  interesting  conversation  which,  while  yet  a 
I  schoolboy,  1  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  hearing  in 
i  my  father's  house,  between  the  poet  Burns  and  an- 
!  other  poet,  my  near  relation,  the  amiable  Blacklock. 
1  The  subject  was  the  fidelity  of  the  dog.    Burns  look 
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np  the  question  with  all  the  ardor  and  kindly  feel- 
ing with  which  the  conversation  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man  was  so  remarkably  imbued.  It  was  a 
subject  well  suited  to  call  forth  his  powers  :  and 
when  handled  bv  such  a  man,  not  less  suited  to 
interest  the  youthful  fancy.  j 

The  anecdotes  by  which  it  was  illustrated  have 
long  since  escaped  my  memory  ;  but  there  was  one 


Echo — "Stay  here  all  night  ' "' 

"Tell  me  if  Gen.  Scott  has  entered  Mexico." 

Echo — "Scott  has  entered  Meiico.'^ 

"  Hurrah  for  your  good  news  I" 

Echo — "Hurrah  for  your  good  nncs  .' "' 

"  Who  "11  be  the  next  president '" 

Echo — "Zachary  Taylor!'' 

"  Well,  that  15  a  curious  echo,  sure  enough," 


sentiment  expressed  by  Burns,  with  his  characteris-  j  exclaimed  an  elderly  lady,  who  was  rocking  herself 
tic  enthusiasm,  which,  as  it  threw  new  light  into  |on  the  after  guard,  and  smoking  a  pipe  at  the  same 
my  mind,  I  shall  never  forget.  jtime.     We  were  all  somewhat  startled  by  this  un- 

Man,  said  he,  is  the  god  of  the  dog.  He  knows  .expected  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  next 
no  other,  he  can  understand  no  other  ;  and  see  how  '  presidency  ;  but  after  a  short  pause  the  questions 
he  worships  him.    With  what  reverence  he  crouches  ^  were  resumed  : 

at  his  feet ;  with  what  love  he  fawns  upon  him  ;  \      "  What  is  the  price  of  com?"        ' 
with  what   dependence   he   looks   up  to  him;  and        Echo — "The  price  of  corn.'' 
with  what  cheerful  alacrity  he  obeys  him.      His       "  What  was  the  reason  that  Pratt  and  Campbell 
whole  soul  is  wrapped  up  in  his  god,  and  the  powers   did  n't  fight  ?" 

and  faculties  of  his  nature  are  devoted  to  his  service,  i      Echo — "Pratt  and  Campbell  didn't  fight." 
and  these  powers  and  faculties  are  exalted  by  the  i 
intercourse.     It  ought  just  to  be  so  with  the  Chris-  | 
tian  ;  but  the  dogs  put  the  Christians  to  shame.        | 


"  What  are  you  doing  out  there  V 

Echo — "Catching  Catfish!" 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!" 

Echo — "Ha  !  ha  '.  ha  '.  ha  ! — ho .'  ho !  ho  !  ho  ! " 
Thev  say,  "  When  you  wish  to  beat  a  dog,  it  is       Thus  ended  the  ca^-echism.     A  sucker  was  dis- 
easy  tofind  a  stick."— See  how  thev  treat  a  fellow-   covered  sitting  on  a  log,  down  at  the  point,  quietly 
creature  in  the  British  Provinces ;  'our  authority  is   Persuing  his  evening  sports   and  brushing  off  the 
Sam  Slick  : 


A  Rum  Fellow. — "  Lawyer,"  addressing  him- 
self to  Barclay,  "  did  you  ever  hear  of  Andrew 
Wallace  seizing  a  man  that  was  drank,  and  putting 
him  up  at  auction  ?  I  must  tell  you  that  story. 
Squire  Wallace,  was  a  captain  in  the  militia  ;  and 
one  day,  after  training  was  over,  and  jist  before  the 
men  was  dismissed  from  parade,  he  took  a  guard 
with  him,  and  made  a  prisoner  of  Pat   Sweeney 


mosquitoes.     Some  of  the  answers  had  evidently 
been  given  by  him. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  National  Era,  whose 
letter  is  dated  Sussex  Co.,  Virginia,  thus  describes 
that  region  : 

The  melancholy  pine  is  springing  up  in  deserted 
fields.     As  you  pass  along,  you  see  a  gate  un- 


who  was  a  most  powerful  drinker-drank  as  mu6h  i  ^'''^^^'-  '^\y^'^  '^^^^ding  to  that  house,  with  its 
^  -     -  -      -  -   crumbling  chimnev  and  sashless  windows,  is  grown 


at  a  time  as  a  camel  a'  most.  '  Pat.'  says  he.  '  I 
seize  you  in  the  king's  name!'  'Me!'  says  Pat, 
a-scratching  his  head,  and  looking  abroad,  bewil- 
dered like:  '  I  "m  not  a  smuggler! — Touch  me  if 
you  dare  !'  '  I  seize  you,'  says  he,  '  for  a  violation 
of  the  excise  law,  for  carrying  about  you  more  than 
a  gallon  of  rum  without  a  permit,  and  to-morrow  I 
shall  sell  you  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  You 
are  a  forfeited  article,  and  I  could  knock  you  on  the 
head  and  let  it  out,  if  1  liked  ;  so  no  nonsense,  man  "" 


up  with  thin,  pale  grass.  Of  many  an  old  settle- 
ment, nothing  remains  but  the  well  with  its  broken 
bucket,  and  a  few  neglected  graves.  Such  a  coun- 
try is  full  of  the  poetry  of  desolation.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  new  or  noisy.  In  all  points  it  is  the 
contrast  of  the  rushing,  turbid  world  of  the  svest. 
Everything  is  still.  Nobody  makes  haste.  The 
white  sands  gleam  in  the  hot  sunshine  ;  vegetation 
creeps  up  slowlv  through  a  lean  soil.     The  dark 


And  he  sent  him  off  to  gaol,  screaming  and  screech-  "^^^^  ^/.^^^^  »^F°"?^^  gloomy  forests  as  if  afra-d  of 
ing  like  mad,  he  was  so  frightened.  The  next  dav  ^he  rustlmg  ot  a  jeat.  ^  ou  travel  y,  the  woods 
Pat  was  put  up  at  vendue,  and  knocked  down  to  his  '^'^""^^  .^  1«"?'  ^^^  f  «""^  ^^  P'"^^'  ""••'^^  ^^^  ^°*<i 
wife,  who  bid  him  in  for  forty  shillings.  It 's  gen-  ,  ?'  but  %nde  enough  lor  one  carriage,  no  one  dreara- 
erally  considered  the  greatest  rise  ever  taken  out  of  »°g  "^  ^^^  possibility  of  meeting  another  equipage. 
a  man  in  this  country.'" 

We  copy  part  of  a  letter  from  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  a  vivid  picture  : 

I      The  attack  upon  Churubusco,  which  closed  the 
I  operations  of  the  day,  was  a  scene  of  thrilling  inter- 
est.    The  place  was  defended  by  at  least  "27.000 
Their  whole  force  in  the  morning 


We  submit  to  the  State  Conventions  of  the  differ- 
ent parties,  the  following  story  from  the  St.  Louis 
Reveille  : 

I  must  tell  you  of  a  curious  echo  we  heard  while 
lying  on  the  Naples  fiats.     The  orders  of  the  cap-   Mexican  troops. 

tain  to  the  crew  given  from  the  upper  deck,  and  the  amounted  to  32.000  men,  of  whom  5.000  may  have 
reports  of  the  soundings  on  the  flats,  ("two  feet  been  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed,  in  the  affairs  of 
scant")  were  heard  repeated  among  the  tall  trees  Contreras  and  San  Antonio,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
on  the  eastern  shore,  without  the  slightest  variation.  ,  the  day.  The  remainder  were  posted  behind  two 
Some  of  the  passengers,  observing  this  curious  ef-  strong  field  works — one  of  them  enclosins  a  large 
feet,  began  to  call  out  in  various  tones  to  Mr.  Echo,  ;  stone  church.  Our  troops  making  the  attack  did 
and  they  were  always  favored  with  a  repetition  of  '  not  exceed  one  fourth  the  number  of  the  enemy. 
the  question  asked,  or  the  latter  part  of  it.  Hear  ;The  conflict  lasted  two  hours  and  three  quarters, 
some  specimens  :  I  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  deafening  roar 


"  Hallo  the  shore  !" 

Echo — '''Hallo  the  shore!"' 

"  How  are  you  ?" 

Echo — "Hoic  are  you?'' 

"  Shall  we  stav  here  all  night  ?" 


of  artiller}'  and  small  arms  was  continuous  and  tre- 
mendous, such  as  no  man  present  ever  before  wit- 
nessed. It  was  a  time  of  awful  suspense,  but  the 
issue  was  not  for  a  moment  doubtful.  When  it  was 
over,  the  general-in-chief  (Scott)  rode  in  among  the 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


troops.  It  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to 
hear  the  shout  witli  which  tliey  made  the  welkin 
ring.  Several  old  soldiers  seized  the  general's 
hands  with  expressions  of  enthusiastic  delight. 
Suddenly,  at  a  motion  from  his  hand,  silence  en- 
sued, when,  in  the  fulness  of  his  lieart,  he  poured 
forth  a  few  most  eloquent  and  patriotic  words,  in 
commendation  of  their  gallant  conduct.  When  he 
ceased,  there  arose  another  shout  that  might  have 
been  heard  in  the  grand  plaza  of  Mexico.  During 
this  thrilling  scene,  I  looked  up  to  a  balcony  of  the 
church  that  had  been  so  bravely  defended.  It  was 
filled  by  ]Mexican  prisoners.  Among  them  Gen. 
Rincon,  a  venerable  old  soldier,  was  leaning  for- 
ward, liis  countenance  glowing,  and  his  eyes  spark- 
ling with  every  manifestation  of  delight.  I  verily 
believe  that  the  old  veteran,  with  the  spirit  of  a  true 
soldier,  upon  beholding  a  victorious  general  so 
greeted  by  the  brave  men  he  had  just  led  to  victory, 
forgot,  for  the  moment,  his  own  position — that  he 
was  defeated  and  a  prisoner — and  saw  and  thought 
only  of  the  enthusiasm  by  which  he  was  surround- 
ed. 

How  unanswerable,  and  how  beautiful  is  the  ar- 
gument contained  in  this  notice  by  the  accomplished 
editor  of  the  literary  department  of  the  Christian 
Inquirer ! 

Littell's  Living  Age,  No.  176,  has  an  arti- 
cle from  the  North  British,  which  we  should  abuse, 
(if  we  had  time,)  as  containing  some  of  those  im- 
plied slanders  which  are  the  meanest  of  all,  against 
women  who  venture  upon  fields  which  the  lords  of 
creation  have  chosen  to  consider  as  exclusively  their 
own.  The  idea  that  a  woman  devoted  to  astronom- 
ical studies  is  likely  to  be  a  worse  wife  and  mother 
than  one  devoted  to  dress  and  show,  never  was  sin- 
cerely entertained  by  any  man  whose  opinions  on 


any  other  subject  were  entitled  to  a  hearing ;  but 
this  and  similar  fadaiscs,  are  broadly  insinuated  in 
the  Review,  apropos  to  the  novels  of  the  Countess 
Halm  Hahn,  whom  the  reviewer  affects  to  consider 
as  a  fit  representative  of  literary  women — a  "  mis- 
take on  purpose,"  we  suspect. 


We  are  very  willing  that  the  Presbyterians  should 
give  good  measure,  but  do  not  choose  to  give  up  to 
party  what  is  meant  for  mankind  ;  and  so  copy  for 
the  use  of  the  Church  Catholic  the  following  piece 
from  the  Presbyterian : 

What  a  Presbyterian  should  do. — We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  following  hint  may  not  be 
needed  by  any  reader  of  our  paper ;  but  if  there  be 
one  Presbyterian  within  the  compass  of  our  circula- 
tion who  likes  to  drive  a  hard  bargain,  and  who,  to 
pick  up  an  odd  penny,  would  screw  down  his  meas- 
ure to  the  extreme  verge,  so  as  barely  to  escape  the 
charge  of  fraud,  we  will,  perhaps,  do  him  a  service 
by  bringing  the  following  paragraph  under  his  eye  : 

"  When  I  was  a  young  man,  there  lived  in  o'lr 
neighborhood  a  Presbyterian,  who  was  universally 
reported  to  be  a  very  liberal  man,  and  uncommonly 
upright  in  his  dealings.  When  he  had  any  of  the 
produce  of  his  farm  to  dispose  of,  he  made  it  an 
invariable  rule  to  give  good  measure — over  good, 
rather  more  than  could  be  required  of  him.  One 
of  his  friends  observing  him  frequently  doing  so, 
questioned  hiin  why  he  did  it,  told  him  he  gave  too 
much,  and  said  it  would  not  be  to  his  advantage. 
Now,  my  friends,  mark  the  answer  of  the  Presby- 
terian :  '  God  Almighty  has  permitted  me  but  one 
journey  through  the  world,  and  when  pone  I  can- 
not return  to  rectify  mistakes.'  Think  of  this, 
friends,  but  one  journey  through  the  world!" — 
James  Simpson. 
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From  the  Dublin  University  3Iagazine. 

A    HIGHLAND    CHIEF  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

Among  the  names  which  intestine  commotion  has 
from  time  to  time  withdrawn  from  obscurity  and  j 
rendered  historical,  none  has  come  down  to  poster-  I 
ity  with  a  fairer  or  more  honorable  reputation  than  | 
that  of  Donald  Cameron,  of  Lochiel,  who,  one  hun-  | 
dred  years  aa-o,  was  zealously  engaged,  with  his 
numerous  and  valiant  clan,  in  the  last  enterprise  of  ] 
the  Stuart  party.  I 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  not  to  pass  j 
over  ground  so  much  beaten  as  the  expedition  in 
question,  nor  to  detail  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
spicuous part  borne  in  it  by  Lochiel,  which  narra- 
tives approved  by  general  acceptance  have  already 
sufficiently  set  forth — but  to  throw  together,  in  a 
very  brief  form,  a  few  circumstances  less  generally 
known  regarding  that  memorable  Highland  chief. 

Born  about  1698  or  1700,  he  was  too  young  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  insurrection  of  1715,  (as  his 
grandfather,  the  celebrated  Sir  Ewan,  of  Lochiel, 
was  too  old,  being  then  eighty-seven  years  of  age,) 
which  preserved  for  him  the  succession  to  the  es- 
tate and  chiefdom,  on  Sir  Ewan's  death,  in  1719. 
His  father,  John  Cameron,  of  Lochiel,  had  been 
outlawed  and  attainted  for  his  share  in  the  rebellion 
of  1715,  and  mostly  remained  an  exile  for  thirty- 
two  years,  the  whole  term  of  his  subsequent  exis- 
tence. 

Lochiel  not  only  imbibed  attachment  to  hereditary 
and  indefeasible  ri^ht,  from  the  martial  achieve- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  Stuart  family  of  his  renowned 
grandfather,  the  most  famous  chief  of  his  own  day, 
but  from  the  courageous  example  of  his  father,  who, 
with  his  younger  brother,  Allan,  perilled  his  life, 
and  lost  his  fortune  in  that  cause. 

This  Allan  Cameron,  the  uncle  of  the  subject  of 
my  paper,  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  abilities 
and  address,  for  many  years  one  of  the  prime  agents 
of  the  Stuart  family.  In  company  with  Stuart  of 
Appin,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Highland  chiefs 
to  present  at  court  what  was  commonly  called  the 
"  sword-in-hand"  address,  in  1712,  and  it  well  de- 
served that  name,  for  it  openly  asserted  principles 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession. 

It  is,  I  think,  highly  probable  that  Allan  and  his 
colleague  were  the  Highland  gentlemen  mentioned 
hv  Swift,  in  a  letter  of  that  period,  as  having  dined 
in  his  company  at  Lord  Treasurer  Harley's,  and 
whom  he  specially  distinguishes  as  '•  very  polite 
men  ;"'  no  sni'iil  compliment  to  two  Scottish  High- 
landers, from  that  caustic  pen.  Allan  exercised  a 
very  considerable  influence  over  the  mind  of  his 
nephew,  the  young  chief,  and  employed  it  all  in 
establishing  his  principles,  and  inflaming  his  zeal, 
on  behah'"of  the  Stuarts. 

Lochiel,  in  his  youtliful  days,  paid  many  visits 
to  France,  and  when  about  to  return  home  from  one 
of  these,  in  1729,  received  a  regular  conmiission 
from  the  old  chevalier,  to  treat  with  such  of  his 
friends  in  Scotland  as  lie  considered  tnistworthv. 

This  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  his  uncle. 
Allan,  (who  was  chamberlain  to  that  unfortunate 
prince,)  then  at  Aibano,  in   Italy,   which  contains 
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ample  proof  of  the  tact  and  ability  already  attributea 
to  that  relative.  A  few  extracts  are  subjoined  : — 
•'  You  are  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Glengarr\' 
and  all  neighbors,  and  to  let  bygones  be  bygones 
as  long  as  they  continue  firm  to  the  king's  in- 
terests. You  must  see  to  win  them  by  courtesy 
and  good  management,  which  will,  I  hope,  enable 
you  to  make  a  figure  amongst  them — not  but  that 
you  are  to  tell  the  truth,  if  any  of  them  fail  in  their 
duty  to  their  king  and  country.  *  *  *  As  to 
Lovat,  pray  be  always  on  your  guard,  yet  not  so  as 
to  lose  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  you  may  say  that  the 
king  trusts  a  great  deal  to  the  resolution  he  has 
taken  to  serve  him.  *  ♦  *  But,  dear  nephew, 
you  know  very  well  that  he  is  a  man  whose  chief 
end  has  always  been  his  own  interest.  It  is  true 
he  wishes  our  family  well,  and,  I  doubt  not,  would 
wish  the  king  restored,  if  he  has  grace  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  it,  after  what  he  has  done.  So, 
upon  the  whole,  I  know  not  what  advice  to  give 
you  concerning  him,  only  you  are  to  make  the  best 
of  him  you  can;  but  always  be  upon  your  guard, 
for  it  is  best  not  to  put  too  much  in  his  power,  be- 
fore executing  a  good  design.  The  king  knows 
very  well  how  useful  he  can  be,  if  sincere,  which  J 
have  represented  as  fully  as  necessary."' 

Thus  ably  instructed,  and  possessed  himself  of 
an  excellent  understanding  and  accomplished  man- 
ners, Lochiel  was  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  the 
cause  which,  unhappily  for  himself,  he  so  ardently 
espoused  ;  and  he  brought  a  strength  to  it,  superior 
to  any  resulting  from  mere  force  of  intellect,  or 
gentlemanlike  bearing — the  solid  respect  attached 
to  an  upright,  honest,  honorable  character,  which, 
through  his  entire  life,  he  maintained  unblemished, 
by  the  universal  admission  of  friend  and  foe. 

Placed  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  warlike 
clan,  long  distinguished  for  military  achievement, 
but  as  much  distinguished  for  predatory  habits,  he 
set  his  face  steadily  and  consistently  against  every 
act  of  aggression  and  violence.  '•  Burt's  Letters 
from  the  Highlands"  prove  that  he  had  done  so  as 
early  as  1726.  "  The  chief  of  the  Camerons," 
writes  that  intelligent  officer.  •'  has,  as  I  am  very 
well  informed,  positively  forbidden  all  such  outrages, 
(cattle-lifting,  &c.,)  which  has  not  at  all  recom- 
mended him  to  some  of  his  followers.'' 

But,  however  some  of  the  fiercer  spirits  might 
chafe  at  being  reigned  in  from  their  accustomed 
turbulence,  the  clan  in  general  soon  became  sensible 
of  the  inestimable  qualities  of  their  amiable  chief.. 
A  chieftain  of  the  clan,  a  lew  years  deceased,  and 
a  worthy  example  of  a  hospitable,  warm-hearted 
Highland  gentleman,  (the  late  Cameron  of  Clunes,) 
who  was  probably  better  acquainted  with  the  local 
history  of  his  sept  than  any  person  now  surviving. 
!  and  on  whose  authority  many  of  the  statements  in  this 
!  paper  are  made,  gave  me  the  foilovvin^  description 
of  the  estimation  in  which  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir was  held  by  his  clan  : — ••  There  never  was  a 
chief  more  beloved  tiian  Donald  of  the  Forty-five. 
He  took  the  greatest  pains  to  improve  his  clan,  and 
was  himself  a  most  amiable  gcntleiaan.  su  just,  gen- 
erous, and  condescending,  that  he  governed  them 
entirely  by  the  love  whicii  they  had  for  him  person- 
ally !"' 
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Ilis  ireiiorosity  was  indeed  only  restricted  by  his 
meaiir?.  liis  estate,  thourrli  forty  miles  in  extreme 
lensitii,  l>y  many  in  breadth,  did  not  produce  more 
thaii  X'ODO  or  jL'700  a  year.  The  same  estate  now 
provinces  X' 10,000  per  annum,  as  it  is  possessed  by 
his  eveat-^rrandson.  Indeed,  the  rental  itself  of  the 
estate  did  not  amount  to  tlie  sum  above  stated,  but 
part  of  it  was  covered  with  vast  woods,  and  where 
tlies;»  were  contiguous  to  the  sea,  Lochiel  had  many 
larir,'  transactions  in  their  timber  with  the  merchants 
of  Whitehaven,  and  others. 

His  residence  at  Achnacarrie,  in  Glenarkaig, 
through  which  a  river  rushes  connecting  the  two 
large  lakes,  Arkaig  and  Lochy,  and  which  was  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  extensive  woods,  formed  a 
romantic  and  suitable  abode  for  a  Highland  chief. 

The  tourist  will  there  vainly  seek  any  extensive 
ruins  of  Lochiel's  mansion,  burned  by  the  military 
in  1716  ;  nothing  of  it  remains  but  a  small  portion 
of  a  cross  wall.  With  the  exception  of  a  cross 
wall  and  a  stone  foundation,  it  had  been  entirely 
built  of  wood,  which  was  the  most  abundant  mate- 
rial in  the  neighborhood,  about  the  year  1725. 

A  summer-house  erected  by  him  may  be  seen  by 
the  river-side,  wiihin  which  a  large  ash-tree  grows, 
marking  the  long  period  during  which  the  building 
has  been  roofless.  This  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
his,  and  from  the  window  it  is  said  he  could  shoot 
a  deer  in  the  opposite  wood,  or  draw  a  salmon  from 
the  stream,  in  order  to  which  a  bell  rang  when  a 
.fish  v.as  taken  by  machinery  fixed  in  the  river. 

Locliiel  had  considerable  taste  for  the  improve- 
ment of  grounds.  He  laid  out  gardens,  and  formed 
planlaiions  of  trees  (sucii  as  l)eech)  winch  did  not 
gro>v  naturally  in  his  forests. 

.Just  at  the  time  of  the  young  chevalier's  landing 
in  the  Highlands,  he  contemplated  the  drainage  of 
a  large  tract  of  ground,  and  the  addition  of  it  to  his 
demense,  as  well  as  the  erection  of  a  new  mansion- 
house,  for  which  preparations  had  been  made,  and 
timber  actually  sawn,  which  was  thrown  by  the 
soldiery  into  the  g(3neral  conflagration,  at  the  burn- 
ing of  the  house  already  in  existence  at  Achnacar- 
rie. 

Amidst  such  pursuits,  and  acts  of  real  bencv- 
olencf!  and  general  utility  to  his  countiy,  mingled, 
however,  of  course,  with  political  j)lots,  many  years 
ot' his  hl'(!  passed  away  in  t'ne  enjoyment  of  domestic 
happiness. 

lie  was  already  closely  allii'd  to  the  clan  Camp- 
bell, by  near  relationship  to  the  J3readalbane  i'amily, 
and  al-o  to  llic  Ijochn(dl,  the  oldest  cadets  of  Ar- 
gy!e,  oC  which  lious  :  his  mother  was  a  memlxu-, 
and  \i-  drew  tin;  bond  of  union  with  a  clan  generally 
s;i  o|)]io,-!te  111  politics,  .still  (doser,  by  marrying  the 
dauL''lit(;r  of  .Sir  .James  (^ampb.jll,  ol'  Auchenbreck, 
J5arl. 

ills  faiiicr-iii-law,  however,  was  of  tiie  same  po- 
'iticiil  |iriiicipl('s  w;th  himself,  and  lh(!y  were  alike 
l'roii'.-,iaiii.s  la  rrlii^rious  proh'ssiou — a  curious  in- 
con^isti  ncy,  but  oim'  very  common  in  .Scotlnnd  at 
that  day. 

Tii.-re  were  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions 
to  be  fd'ind  aiiinng  ihe  Sci.nisli  adherents  of  the 
Stuart  fimily,  bul  men  of  ranl<  weic  in  general  (as 
!;().'l,i  I  was)  of  tb"  I'rotrslnul  l',])isc(,i);d  church. 
i'iin  laisis  ((except  amimir  i1m'  \.ry  lowest  class  of 
lli^'ld  inders)  were  coiiiparativcly  but  li  w  in  nmii- 
l)';r.  Tiie  slreugtli  of  tb"  .lai'oliiic  (diis|iir;icy  was 
aiMon;:  ilic  l'',pisco|)aliaiis. 

So  truly  respei;1abl(!  a  characlrr  as  i,ocliicl,  in 
uhoai  .l;ic-obilism  was  prcsmiled  in  llir  f.iiri'^i  coicn-,-, 
/latiiraily  attracted  the  notice  of  the  fri'iids  of  gov- 


ernment in  Scotland,  and  many  efforts  were  vainly 
made  by  them  to  detach  him  from  his  party. 

The  celebrated  John  Duke  of  Argyle,  to  whose 
family  and  clan  Lochiel  was  related,  always  paid 
him  the  most  llattering  attentions,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  President  Forbes,  threw  temptations  in  his 
way,  which  would  have  deprived  the  Stuarts  of  a 
less  honest  and  resolute  adherent. 

While  Lord  Lovat  played  the  gaine  of  fast  and 
loose,  watching  any  opportunity  of  personal  advan- 
tage which  either  parly  afforded  him,  trusted  by 
none,  and  disliked  by  all,  Lochiel,  steadfast  in  his 
political  attachments,  and  earnest  for  his  cause,  at- 
tracted universal  esteem,  and  his  most  bitter  oppo- 
nents lamented  the  fatuity  which  had  thrown  so 
worthy  a  man  into  the  ranks  of  the  Pretender. 

T  need  not  recapitulate  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  landing  of  Charles  Edward,  and  the 
arrangements  for  insurrection.  The  histories  of 
Home  and  Chambers  are,  upon  these  points,  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory. 

Lochiel  was  exceedingly  distressed  by  so  unad- 
vised and  rash  an  advent,  and,  in  the  first  instance, 
dispatched  his  brother  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron,  with 
a  message  to  the  chevalier,  absolutely  declining  any 
association  with  so  wild  an  enterprise. 

It  had  been  happy  for  himself,  as  well  as  his  fam- 
ily and  country,  if  he  had  been  content  with  this 
intimation  of  his  views  ;  but  on  further  reflection  he 
thought  his  loyalty  required  him  to  wait  upon  the 
prince,  and  explain  them  in  person. 

Mr.  Home  is  very  distinct  and  particular  in  his 
account  of  the  interview  which  took  place  between 
Charles  Edward  and  Lochiel,  at  Boradale  ;  and 
there  cannot  be  the  smallest  question  that  he  is  a 
faithful  narrator  of  the  real  truth.  The  genuine 
character  of  the  chief  remarkably  appears  in  that 
singular  conversation — sensible  and  prudent,  yet 
full  of  loyal  enthusiasm  and  devoted  bravery. 

"  I  will  share  the  fate  of  my  prince,  and  so  shall 
every  man  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  has  given 
me  any  power,"  was  its  decisive  conclusion. 

In  the  diary  of  Bishop  Forlx^s,  ])idjlished  by  i\Ir. 
C'hambers,  an  assertion  is  made,  on  the  authority 
of  Macdotinell  of  Glengtirry,  that  Lochiel  required 
security  to  be  given  him  for  the  value  of  his  estate, 
before  consenting  to  join  the  standard.  Even  if  it 
were  true,  it  is  no  blot  upon  the  character  of  the 
chief.  In  the  next  place,  the  character  of  the  bish- 
op's informant  was  very  indillerent,  and  altogether 
unworthy  the  gallant  race  from  which  he  sprang. 
It  is  too  bad  to  find  a  craven,  who  hims(df  skulked 
from  danger,  and  allowed  his  brave  clan  to  be  led 
out  by  his  younger  brother,  presuiii(!  to  cast  a  rellec- 
tion  upon  such  a  man  as  Lochiel,  wiio  asked  no  clans- 
man to  encomiter  peril  wliich  he  himself  did  not 
face  before  him,  and  of  whom  a  friendly  opponent 
wroti; — 

"  Not  his  the  pretty,  prudent,  modern  way, 
J}id  others  go,  himself  at  home  to  stay. 
But  like  a  warrior  bravely  drew  his  sword 
And  reared  his  target  fitr  his  native  lord." 

It  may  be  observed,  last  of  all,  tiiat  there  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  such  an  arr:umemeut  discerni- 
bji!  in  the  correspondence  Ixlvveen  the  Stiuirls  and 
Lochiel,  subsecpient  to  1710,  as  we  ha\e  it  pub- 
lished in  till!  a|)pciidi.\  lo  "  Hrowii's  History  ol'  the 
IliizhlaiuliTs.""  On  the  c(Milrary,  llie  high  and  dis- 
iiitiTcsli'd  ch;ir;iclcr  of  tin;  chief  stands  in  honorable 
contrast  with  tin'  selfishness  of  otlnus. 

When  Lochiel  had  once  deleriniiied  upon  the 
hazanlous  enterprise  which  put  an  end  to  the  hap- 
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piness  of  his  o\vn  domestic  circle,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  so  many  other  families,  he  threw  all  his  energies 
into  the  task  of  marshalling  his  clan  for  the  field. 
His  call  was  cheerfully  responded  to  by  that  war- 
like people,  and  a!l  his  chieftains  were  anxiously 
engaged  in  preparing  their  numbers  against  the  day 
of  rendezvous — 

"  Then  through  the  wild  Glennevis, 
And  down  by  Lochy's  side, 
Young  Donald  leaves  his  shealing, 
And  Malcolm  leaves  his  bride." 

His  accession  to  so  rash  an  adventure  seems  to 
have  surprised  some  who  were  best  acquainted  with  ; 
his  principles  and  character.  Sir  Alexander  Mac-  j 
donald,ofSleat,  writes  to  President  Forbes,  "Young  ! 
Clanronald  is  playing  the  fool,  and,  what  is  much  | 
more  extraordinary,  Lochiel's  prudence  has  alto-  \ 
gether  forsaken  him."'  The  lord  president  himself  j 
also  writes  about  the  same  time  to  Cluny  Macpher- 
son,  "  I  am  prodigiously  concerned  at  the  folly  of  i 
our  friend  Lochiel." 

The   night  of  the   18th  of  August,   1745,  was  : 
surely  an  anxious  and  agitating  one  at  Achnacarrie.  I 
The  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  erection  of  the  '■. 
standard   at  Glenfinnan,   and   parties  of  men  were 
arriving  from  different  quarters  during  the   entire  ■ 
night.     The  house  itself  was  filled  with  soldiers  of 
the  royal  Scots,  nearly  two  hundred  of  whom  had  ; 
been  taken  prisoners  the  day  before,  by  Macdonald  ; 
of  Keppoch,  and   handed  over  to   Lochiel  for  safe  ' 
custody.     Lochiel  treated  these  prisoners  with  the  ; 
greatest   humanity  and   courtesy  ;  and  finding  one 
of  the  officers  wounded,  sent  him  on  his  parole  to 
Fort  Augustus,  that  he   might  be  properly  taken 
care  of.     I  fear  that  this  officer  broke  his  parole.      ^ 
At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the 
main  strength  of  the  Clan  Cameron   had  arrived  ; 
but  a  large  company,  who  resided   in  Morven  and 
Suinart,  in  Argyleshire,  were  not  to  come  to  Ach- 
nacarrie, but  to  join  on  the  march  to  Glenfinnan,  to  \ 
raise  whom  and  bring  them  up,  Lochiel  had  sent 
his  brother,  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron,  two  days  be-  ; 
fore.     All  the  Lochaber  Camerons  had  come  up 
under  their  different  chieftains,   by   six  or   seven  ] 
o'clock.       Letterfindlay,    Glennevis,    Glendessary, 
Calaart,   Eracht,  Strone,  Cluues,   Lindevra,   &c.,  | 
&c.,  all  produced  their  plaided  warriors.  I 

Like  other  large  Highland  clans,  the  Camerons 
consisted  of  various  tribes,  of  which  the  three  prin- 
cipal were,  the  Mac  Martins,  under  the  Laird  of 
Letterfindlay  ;  the  Mac  Molonys,  under  Strone  ; 
and  the  Mac  Sorleys,  under  Glennevis.  It  was 
often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  in  clan  regiments, 
to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  various  chieftains  to  reg- 
imental rank,  and  required  all  the  authority  of  the 
chief  to  prevent  dissension.  Lochiel's  arrangements 
were,  on  this  occasion,  submitted  to  with  little  mur- 
muring, although  in  general  he  gave  the  youngest  ca- 
dets the  highest  rank,  which  was  reckoned  by  some 
an  innovation  upon  the  ancient  Highland  usage.  It 
greatly  facilitated  the  matter,  that  the  Laird  of  Mac 
Martin,  or  Letterfindlay,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
most  numerous  tribe  in  the  clan,  as  well  as  the  old- 
est cadet,  was  at  this  time  a  child,  so  that  the  nom- 
ination to  the  command  of  the  tribe  rested  with  the 
chief,  who  appointed  his  uncle.  Ludovic  Cameron, 
one  of  the  younsrest  cadets,  to  lead  the  Mac  Mar- 
tins. This  Ludovic  Cameron  was  of  a  sch(X)l  very 
different  from  his  nephew  Lochiel,  and  has  received 
a  character  from  Pennant,  in  one  of  his  tours,  which 
I  believe  him  to  have  merited  ;  but  although  sel- 
fish and  unscrupulous,  he  was   an  adroit  and  able 


partisan,  and  was  of  very  tignai  use  in  reci  liling 
for  the  clan  regiment. 

Arrangements  having  been  completed,  the  Cam- 
erons marched  in  two  columns,  with  the  prisoners 
in  the  centre,  for  Glenfinnan,  which  was  many  miles 
distant,  amidst  the  tears  and  exclamations  of  a  crowd 
of  females,  old  men,  and  children  who  had  assem- 
bled to  see  them  depart. 

"  The  tartan  plaid  it  is  waving  wide, 

The  pibroch  's  sounding  up  the  glen  ; 
And  I  will  tarry  at  Achnacarry, 

To  see  my  Donald  and  all  his  men." 

They  marched  by  Strone,  and  then  by  the  side  of 
Lochiel,  past  Kilmalie  church,  and  the  enormous 
ash-tree  that  grew  beside  it,  full  in  the  view  of  the 
garrison  of  Fort  William,  but  they  were  far  too 
numerous  to  apprehend  any  molestation  from  that 
quarter. 

They  passed  Achdalu,  the  scene  of  a  triumph  of 
Sir  Ewan's  over  Cromwell's  soldiers,  and  Fassafern, 
the  residence  of  Lochiel's  brother,  John  Cameron, 
who  took  no  share  in  the  insurrection,  and  had  done 
his  best  to  dissuade  his  brother,  the  chief,  from  the 
rash  enterprise.  While  Lochiel  rejected  his  brother's 
prudent  counsel,  he  allowed  him  in  his  own  person 
to  follow  the  bent  of  a  cautious  and  pacific  disposi- 
tion. 

When  Lochiel  and  his  clansmen  arrived  at  the 
head  of  the  loch,  and  were  now  but  a  few  miles 
from  Glenfinnan,  the  Camerons  of  Morven  and  .Sui- 
nart, headed  by  his  brother  Archioald,  and  Came- 
ron of  Dungallon,  were  seen  advancing  to  join  them. 
Loud  were  the  mutual  shouts  of  congratulation  with 
which  the  junction  was  effected.  The  clan  nov/ 
formed  a  body  of  eight  hundred  men.  and  surpassed 
the  other  septs  that  joined  Charles  Edward,  as  vvi  il 
by  early  adhesion  as  by  superior  numbers. 

The  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Chambers  f(jr  a 
correct  version  of  the  lesend  of  Jenny  Cameron,  of 
whom  so  many  stories,  altogether  false,  have  been 
told.  She  was  the  sister  of  Cameron  of  Dungn.Ilon 
and  Glendessary,  (one  of  the  majors  of  Lochiel's 
regiment,  and  a  person  of  considerable  importance 
as  to  property.)  had  now  attained  to  middle  age, 
never  saw  Charles  except  once,  and  that  in  public, 
on  the  day  the  standard  was  raised,  for  a  short  time, 
and  was  always  a  person  of  the  greatest  propriety 
of  conduct  and  character. 

[      I  need  not  enter  upon  the  general  facts  of  the  in- 
surrection,   which   are  so  well  known.     Lochiel's 
'  conduct  was  throughout  distinguished  by  the  high- 
est  gallantry,  as  well   as   by  signal   humanity  and 
''  moderation.     He  not  only  warmly  and  consistentlv, 
in  the  council  of  chiefs,  opposed  every  design  of  a 
'  merely  aggressive  and  vexatious  character,  but  what 
was  a  more  difficult  task,  withheld   bv  terror  the 
!  canaille  of  his  own  people  from  acts  of  rapine  and 
violence.     Mr.  Chambers  mentions,  with  some  sur- 
;  prise,  that  upon  one  occasion  he  shot  one  of  his  men 
for  committing  a  robbery  upon  a  lowland  farmer  ; 
but  what  officer  could  lead  troops,  and  especially 
Highlanders,  through  a  country,  with   any  regard 
to  discipline,  without  inflicting  summary  punishment 
I  upon  the  rapacious  and  insubordinate  ? 

Lochiel  shared  his  last  farthing  with  his  men, 
and  lived  himself  on  the  march  as  they  lived  ;  but 
he  would  not  connive  at  the  smallest  act  of  oppres- 
sion upon  their  part,  and  however  mild  and  indul- 
gent towards  them  in  his  general  disposition.  W3.s 
on  this  point  resolute  and  inflexible.  He  was  the 
first  man  to  enter  Edinburgh  when  the  Highlanders 
took  it  by  a  covp-di-main.  but  was  careful  to  pre- 
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serve  the  sentinel  at  the  frate  from  injury,  by  grasp- 
ing him  by  the  arm,  so  that  the  city  was  occupied 
by  his  detachment  without  spilling  one  drop  of 
blood,  or  depriving  any  one  of  the  smallest  item  of 
property. 

Indeed,  the  generally  admitted  moderation  and 
good  discipline  of  the  Highland  army  in  this  expe- 
dition, were  greatly  owing  to  the  influence  of  Lo- 
chiel,  and  the  admirable  example  set  by  him  through- 
out to  the  other  chiefs  and  commanders.  At  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans  he  was  the  foremost  chief  in 
leading  his  men  into  the  right  of  the  enemy's  line  ; 
a  contemporary  ballad  thus  describes  his  conduct — 

''  The  brave  Lochiel,  as  I  heard  tell. 
Led  Camerons  on  in  clouds,  man." 

And  although  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry,  with  a  threatened  charge  of  dragoons, 
nothing  could  be  more  completely  successful  than 
his  attack. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  not  favorable  to  the  march 
into  England,  considering  the  Highland  army  quite 
too  small  to  produce  any  decisive  result  in  that 
country,  though  sufficient  for  the  occupation  of 
Scotland. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  at  Derby  he  joined 
Lord  George  Murray  in  urging  a  retreat,  while 
there  was  still  time  to  make  one.  They  argued 
that  there  had  been  no  movement  throughout  Eng- 
land in  their  favor,  and  that  oven  if  they  did  get  to 
London  without  a  battle,  or  after  a  successful  en- 
gagement, they  had  not  men  enough  to  secure  and 
guard  the  public  places. 

As  Lochiel  and  Keppoch  stood  in  the  street  of 
Derby,  talking  to  Lord  George  Murray,  after  the 
determination  had  been  taken,  a  person  came  up  to 
them  and  said,  "  Oh,  shame  !  a  Cameron  vote  for 
retreat !  a  Macdonnell  turn  his  back  upon  the  ene- 
my!" It  was  certain  that  the  three  brave  men 
who  stood  there  together  had  courage  enough,  as 
they  amply  proved,  to  face  any  peril,  but  they  did 
not  choose  to  lead  on  their  men  to  what  plainly 
appeared  inevitable  destruction.  At  the  same  time, 
such  was  the  panic  which  prevailed  in  London,  that 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  result 
of  their  continued  and  rapid  advance  upon  that 
capital.  They  would  probably  have  beaten  any  of 
the  three  armies  that  covered  it,  the  more  that  the 
Highlanders  would  have  fought  with  unusual  des- 
peration, as  having  no  retreat.  But  their  numbers 
were  small,  and  the  risk  was  fearful. 

An  anecdote  is  preserved  of  Lochiel,  during  the 
niriRrh  into  I''ni^lan(l,  which  marks  the  extreme 
t'irror  that  had  seized  the  minds  of  the  country  peo- 
]il('.  One  evenin(j,  as  he  entered  the  lodgintjs 
assigiifd  to  him,  hi«  landlady  threw  hiirself  at  his 
l>'i;t,  and  implored  hina  to  take  hor  life,  but  to  spare 
li'T  children.  liocliicl,  astonished,  xskcd  her  what 
slir  meant,  and  (Icsinsd  her  to  explain  her.self;  upon 
which  she  said  it  was  commonly  thought  tin*  Hiirh- 
l:i[i(lcrK  ate  children  as  tluMr  common  food!  'I'Ik; 
c'lirf  ansured  her  that  they  would  n(»t  injure  her  or 
h  r  lilth;  clnldren,  or  any  jxtsoii  whatever.  After 
lookinir  at  him  for  an  inst;itit,  slie  culled  out, 
■■  ' 'liildren,  yon  may  come  out;  iIk;  e''"th'i'>'"i 
w  I  i"t  eat  yon."  when  Heveral  children  came  from 
I  |ir  s-(,  and  ihrtnv  themselves  at  lii«  feet. 

I'lie  Hiijhland  armv  was  exceeduiirlv  incensed 
i.'iiii^l  the  city  of  Gl.i.sirovv,  and  resolved,  oil  ilK 
reiiuii  from  iMitjIand,  to  visit  it  with  p:irli(Mil;ir  ven- 
ij  Miicr.  It  had  well  nii,'li  iteen  deicrinmed  to  (_rive 
tlie  city  up  to  plunder,  :ih  a  punihlini'Mii  tor  its  v.i-.\]  | 
;ji  the  service  of  government,  when    Loclnej,  with  j 


his  usual  aversion  to  harsh  and  oppressive  meas- 
ures, interfered  in  its  behalf.  The  merchants  and 
principal  men  of  Glasgow  were  very  sensible  that 
any  favor  they  obtained  was  through  his  influence, 
and,  however  odious  to  them  his  political  principles 
might  be,  he  was  long  remembered  by  them  with 
respect  and  gratitude.*  About  this  time,  in  con- 
cert with  Secretary  Murray  and  Cluny  Macpher- 
son,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Lovat,  which  a  good 
deal  marks  the  diplomatic  talent  early  cultivated  in 
him  by  Allan,  his  able  uncle.  The  letter  itself 
may  be  found  in  Lord  Lovat's  trial,  as  well  as  a 
remarkable  one  from  that  cunning  and  unprincipled 
nobleman  to  Lochiel. 

Lochiel,  in  his  letter  to  Lovat,  designates  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  the  Laird 
of  Macleod  as  "  the  shameful  apathy  of  the  one, 
and  the  scandalous  activity  of  the  other.  Sir  Alex- 
ander had  hitherto  been  simply  quiescent,  but 
Macleod  had  raised  men  for  the  service  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  they  were  both 
under  positive  engagements  to  the  Stuarts. 

At  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  the  Camerons  were  placed 
opposite  the  best  English  regiment  in  the  field 
— viz..  Barren's,  which  bravely  stood  its  ground, 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  army  broke  into  a  general 
flight.  The  ground  certainly  favored  it,  for  there 
was  a  ravine  in  its  front,  which  prevented  the  Ca- 
merons attacking  sword  in  hand,  according  to  their 
wont.  Lochiel  lost  a  good  many  men  by  the  se- 
vere fire,  and  was  himself  wounded  in  the  leg  ;  but 
his  regiment  imitated  his  gallant  example,  and  in 
the  end  he  pursued  his  foes  into  the  town  of  Fal- 
kirk, when  darkness  alone  saved  them  from  entire 
destruction. 

Shortly  after  this  affair,  the  Highland  army  sep- 
arated into  various  bodies,  and  Lochiel,  with  his 
neighbors,  the  Macdonnells  of  Keppoch,  and  Stu- 
arts of  Appin,  marched  for  his  own  country,  to  lay 
siejre  to  Fort  William.  ^ 

While  engaged  in  that  design,  he  forwarded, 
in  conjunction  with  Keppoch,  an  emphatic  remon- 
strance against  the  conduct  of  the  Clan  Campbell, 
with  reference  to  the  people  of  Lochaber. 

It  appeared  that  the  Campbells,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  the  able-bodied,  had  devas- 
tated a  part  of  the  country,  and  committed  outrages 
on  the  helpless  inhabitants — burning  houses,  strip- 
ping women  and  driving  them  to  the  mountains, 
shooting  horses,  houghing  cattle,  &c.  &c. 

Lochiel  felt  the  wrongs  committed  against  his 
vassals  the  more  keenly,  that  he  himself  had  ex- 
hibited v(!ry  dilTerent  conduct,  and  had  even  ofl^ended 
some  of  his  brother  chiefs,  by  preventing,  through 
his  .superior  influence  in  the  Highland  army,  incur- 
sions upon  the  property  of  those  very  same  Camp- 
bells. 

He  also  felt  that  the  Clan  Campl)ell  ought  to  have 
remembered  his  near  relationsliip  to  their  most  con- 
siderable chieftains,  and  however  they  luiglit  have 
opposed  him  fairly  in  the  field,  ought  not  to  have 
selected  his  people  as  the  j)rimo  objects  of  peculiar 
and  malicious  outrage. 

It  is  not  surprisinjj,  therefore,  that  iu;  expressed 
himself  warmly  and  inditrnaiitly  in  a  joint  letter 
despatchfMl  by  him  and  Kepiioch  to  Stuart  of  In- 
vernahyie,  that  h(!  migiit  make  the  contents  known 

*  .\  iiion-h.-int  nf  (;i!isi;,i\v  inniiy  vciirs  nu'o  assured  luc 
of  tliix,  1111(1  iiifermi'il  iih'  tli;il  lie  lic.Tr.l  iiy  trMdilloii  of 
townsiiieu,  that  I.mliiel  w;ei  n  man  of  (ill"'  |MTsim  and 
eiiuMv'iii'-'  iiiaiiiHT^.  lie  was  i-;illc(l  liv  his  (hill  "Donald 
|{.'aii,"  on  ariouiit  nl  Ins  il^'iit-colored  liiur  uml  fair  com- 
pli'xion. 
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to  the  Campbells,  and  from  which  I  subjoin  a  few 
extracts : — 

"As  you  happen,  for  the  present,  to  be  contiguous 
to  the  Campbells,  it  is  our  special  desire  that  you 
communicate  our  sentiments  (which,  God  willing, 
we  are  determined  to  execute)  to  their  sheriff  Airds, 
and  to  other  leading  men  amongst  them.  •  •  * 
When  courage  fails  against  men  it  betrays  coward- 
ice to  a  great  degree  to  vent  the  spleen  on  helpless 
women,  and  duml)  brutes  that  cannot  resist.  We 
purpose  to  apply  for  permission  to  enter  their  coun- 
try, with  power  to  act  at  discretion,  and  should  we 
be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  it,  hope  to  show  that 
we  wage  war,  not  against  women  and  the  brute 
creation,  but  against  men.  *  ♦  *  No  such 
act  was  committed  by  us  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  though  we  had  it  in  our  power,  if  bar- 
barous enough,  to  take  advantage  of  it.  *  *  *  " 
Lochiel  added  the  following  postscript  to  the 
letter  : — '•  I  cannot  omit  taking  notice  that  my  peo- 
ple having  been  the  first  that  have  felt  the  cowardly 
barbarity  of  my  pretended  Campbell  friends,  I  only 
wish  that  I  may  live  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
thank  them  for  it  in  the  open  field. 

'•  Donald  Camerom." 
The  crisis  of  the  adventure  now  rapidly  drew 
nigh,  and  Lochiel,  having  raised  the  siege  of  Fort 
William,  arrived,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of 
April,  1716,  at  the  camp  of  the  Chevalier,  in  the 
park  of  Culloden. 

The  sound  of  the  Cameron  pibroch  was  a  joyful 
one  to  that  prince  and  his  officers,  as  they  were 
never  in  so  much  need  of  valiant  men  and  un- 
daunted leaders. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  within  a  few- 
hours'  march  of  them,  yet  their  forces  were  not 
nearly  concentrated.  So'  entirely  had  the  commis- 
sariat been  neglected  that  they 'had  not  provisions 
sufficient  for  the  men  already'with  them,  even  for 
a  single  day.  Under  these  ci'rcumstances,  Lochiel, 
at  a  council  of  war  on  the  15th,  agreed  with  the 
other  principal  officers  to  a  night  attack  on  the 
enemy's  camp  at  Nairn,  though  he  was  sensible  of 
the  risk  of  attempting  it  with  such  an  inferior  force. 
Mr.  Home,  in  his  account  of  the  transaction, 
says — "  Lochiel,  who  was  not  a  man  of  many 
words,  said  that  the  army  would  be  stronger  next 
day  by  fifteen  hundred  men  at  least."  Had  all  the 
other  regiments^  in  the  small  armv  marched  with 
the  same  alacrity  as  Lochiel's,  during  that  event- 
ful night,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  camp  would 
have  been  reached  by  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, ' 
and  an  attack  have  been  made  with  the  fairest  pros^ 
pect  of  success.  The  Atholmen  and  Camerons, 
led  by  Lord  George  Murray  and  Lochiel,  had  the 
van  of  the  column,  followed  by  the  other  High- 
landers, and  had  been  retarded  throughout  the 
night  by  repeated  messages  from  the  Lowland  reo-i- 
ments  in  the  rear,  requesting  them  to  march  slower, 
so  that  on  reaching  Culraik  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  they  were  still  four  Scotch  miles  from 
the  enemy's  position,  which  they  could  not  now 
hope  to  reach  before  daylight. 

It  had  been  a  belter  arrangement  to  have  marched 
the  clan  regiments,  amounting  to  about  3000  men, 
in  a  completely  separate  body,  and  that  the  Lowland 
regiments  should  have  followed  only  as  far  as  the 
wood  of  Culraik,  and  there  in  position  have  awaited 
the  issue  of  the  attack,  and  in  case  of  failure  have 
covered  the  retreat.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
knew  from  spies  that  the  Highlanders  were  march- 
ing towards  his  camp,  but  he  had  no  idea  that  they 
meditated  anything  more  than  taking  their  ground 


in  the  night,  and  attacking  early  the  next  morning. 
as  they  had  done  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans. 

If  the  attack  had  been  made  (as  would  have  been 
done)  fiercely  and  resolutely,  with  shouts  rendered 
more  terrific  by  darkness,  and  from  more  points  than 
one,  with  the  advantage  derivable  in  such  a  combat 
from  the  nature  of  the  Highland  weapons,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  issue  must  have  been 
disastrous  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army. 

Here,  again,  then,  the  fate  of  England  trembled 
on  the  beam  ;  never  was  the  house  of  Hanover,  in 
all  probability,  so  near  ruin,  as  when  saved  bv  the 
bad  marching  of  a  few  inferior  regiments.  The 
weary  and  starved  clansmen  had  but  little  time  to 
rest  after  returning  to  Culloden,  and  altogether  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  o*"  Lord  George  Murrav,  Lo- 
chiel, and  the  most  sensible  officers,  were  formed 
on  the  open  moor  to  meet  the  far  more  numerous 
army  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

The  Camerons  stood  in  the  rieht  wing,  next  tc 
the  Aiholmen,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  position 
of  the  Macdonalds,  and  which  Lochiel  had  himself 
persuaded  the  other  chiefs  to  yield  to  them  without 
dispute,  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  and  doubtless 
he  was  governed  by  his  usual  good  sense  on  this 
occasion.  Though  Macdonald  of  Morar,  in  his 
journal,  has  this  record,  "  Our  sweet-natured  prince 
was  persuaded  by  Lochiel  and  his  faction  to  give 
this  honor  (the  right)  to  another,  which  we  judge 
they  will  be  ready  to  yield  us  back  next  fighting- 
day."  This  sarcasm  is,  however,  pointless,  for  the 
Camerons,  even  surpassing  their  usual  braverv, 
fought  on  the  right,  not  merely  with  valor,  but  with 
headlong  desperation,  while  the  Macdonalds,  by 
their  weak  and  irresolute  conduct  on  the  left,  and 
more  especially  by  suffering  the  gallant  Keppoch* 
to  perish  alone  before  the  English  line,  dishonored 
their  long-established  martial  reputation. 

When  the  right  wing  and  centre,  after  sufferino- 
dreadfully  from  the  cannonade,  moved  under  the 
orders  of  the  intrepid  Lord  George  Murray,  against 
the  hostile  line,  Lochiel  led  his  regiment  ri^ht  upon 
Barren's,  (the  present  4th  foot,)  his  former  adver- 
saries in  the  field  of  Falkirk. 

Under  a  fearful  shower  of  grape-shot,  which  tore 
their  ranks  and  levelled  many  of  their  boldest,  and 
a  close-sustained  fire  of  musketry,  the  f!amerons 
rushed  on,  sword  in  hand,  and,  within  two  minutes, 
entirely  pierced  and  broke  Barrell's  regiment,  kill- 
ing and  wounding  more  than  a  hundred,  and  forcincr 
the  routed  corps  to  run  towards  their  right,  in  a 
disorganized  mass.  The  same  fate,  at  the  same 
instant,  overtook  Munro's  regiment,  on  the  right  of 
Barren's,  under  the  attack  of  the  Macintoshes,  &c. : 
and  had  the  singularly  gallant  onset  of  the  ric^ht 
wing  of  the  Highland  army  been  duly  supported'^  a 
different  story  might  have  been  related  of  the  field 
of  Culloden.  But  the  attack  had  no  support  from 
any  quarter,  and,  after  the  exhibhion  of  extraordi- 
nary daring-  and  prowess,  and  the  loss  of  innumera- 
ble lives,  was  finally  defeated  bv  the  fire  of  the 
second  line  of  infantry,  and  the  dragoons  coming  in 
on  the  flank.  " 

Lochiel  did  not  himself  share  in  the  short-lived 
triumph  of  his  valiant  clan.  He  was  within  ten 
paces  of  Barren's  line,  and  had  fired  his  pistol,  and 
was  drawing  his  sword,  when  he  fell,  woiaided 
\»ith  grape-shot  in  both  ankles.     He  was  seen  fall- 

*  There  was  not  cordialitv  between  th!;s  hrave  cliiefani 
his  clan  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Sir  Walter  Scott  telis 
us  that  he  was  a  Protestant,  while  thev  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  he  had  offended  them  hv  positivelv  refusin? 
to  allow  a  Romish  priest  to  be  with'  them  in  the  espe^ 
dition. 
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iiig  by  a  person  in  Barrell's  regiment,  who  knew 
liiin,  and  lience  a  report  of  his  death  was  gener- 
ally believed  ;  but  the  two  brave  and  strong  brothers, 
between  whom,  according  to  Highland  usage,  he 
advanced  to  the  attack,  and  whose  sole  duty  it  was 
to  guard  tlie  person  of  the  chief,  raised  him  up,  and 
bore  him  away  out  of  the  sanguinary  tumult.  Before 
they  arrived  at  the  rear  of  the  Highland  army,  it 
was  evident  that  the  day  went  against  it,  so  they 
carried  the  wounded  chief  into  a  hut,  and  proceeded 
to  take  off  the  cloihes  he  wore,  appropriate  to  his 
rank,  and  to  dress  him  in  a  common  Highland  plaid. 
While  they  thus  consulted  for  his  greater  safety  in 
retreat,  the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of 
dragoons,  and  a  file  had  actually  dismounted  to 
enter  it,  when  the  whole  parly  was  called  off  else- 
wiiere,  by  a  peremptory  order.  By  this  time  some 
other  clansmen  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  their 
beloved  cliief,  and  when  the  dragoons  drew  off,  he 
was  brought  out  of  the  hut,  and  placed  upon  a 
Highland  pony.  He  was  in  a  weak  and  fainting 
condition,  and  could  scarcely  be  supported  on  the 
pony  by  a  man  on  either  side,  while  it  was  led  out 
of  the  field,  and  towards  a  rough  and  inaccessible 
country,  where  danger  of  pursuit  was  at  an  end. 
The  painful  and  distressing  journey  was  continued 
from  day  to  day,  until  he  reached  the  covert  of  his 
own  forest,  but  he  was  frequently  on  the  very  point 
of  expiring,  from  agony  and  exhaustion. 

He  did  not  stop  at  Achnacarrie,  but  sought  a 
concealment  near  the  head  of  Locharkaig,  where  he 
remained  until  his  wounds  were  beginning  to  heal. 
A  dead  body  was  found,  some  weeks  after  the  battle 
of  t.'ulloden,  which  was  mistaken  for  his,  and  this 
second  report  of  his  death  greatly  contributed  to 
his  <;scape  from  his  numerous  pursuers. 

He  had  many  hair-i)readth  escapes,  and  was,  on 
one  occasion,  surprised  alone,  while  asleep,  by  a 
soldier,  but  who  allowed  him  to  get  off,  on  receiving 
a  guinea.  This  soldier  was,  of  course,  ignorant  of 
his  rank,  as  the  reward  ofiered  for  his  apprehension 
was  very  considerable. 

I  need  not  detail  circumstances  so  well  known  as 
the  failure  of  an  attempted  rally  after  the  battle  of 
Cull(Klen,  (which  was  to  have  been  made  at  Ach- 
nacarrie ;  hut  Lochi(d  alone,  wounded  as  he  was, 
kept  his  appointment,)  the  devastation  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Duke  of  (Jumberland,  and  the  adventures 
of  Ijochiel  after  he  met  ('liarles  Iviward  in  Bade- 
noch.  He  gave  his  (lislress(;d  clansmen  who  re- 
sorted to  him  in  his  covert,  all  the  (lonstdation  and 
assist  mice  in  his  pow(;r,  advising  them  to  the  best 
<:')ursc,  and  sharing,'  with  them  his  last  shilling.  He 
thus  wrote  to  sonii;  brother  chnifs,  who  had  aj)- 
pointed  with  him  a  rendezvous  : — "  The  above  is 
our  preseiii  ileternunation,  and  whall  have  advised 
all  iijy  people  to,  as  the  i)est  and  safest  course,  and 
the  iiiterr.~i  uT  ihe  public,  vet  soiiK!  of  them  have 
deliveied  ii p  t lie] r  arms  without  my  knowledge,  and 
I  caMiioi  take  11  111)011  iiivsell' to  direct  in  this  partic- 
ular, hill  to  i,'ive  iiiv  o|iiiiion,  and  lei  every  one  judge; 
for  himself.-- 

The   euibaikaiic f  Loehiel,  in  company    with 

Charles  I'Idward.  in  September,  17H>,  is  .said  to 
ha\e  been  an  aHeciine  seerie.  A  considi^rable  num- 
ber of  Hiyhlanders  had  assembled  on  the  slHU'e,  and 
many  w<;re  the  tears  shid  on  all  sides.  The  chief 
|)ro:ms-d  his  moiiriiii.i.'  elansmen  thai  he  would 
shortly  return  lo  their  reliei: — a  |iromise  \\liich  he 
afterwards  vainly  exerted  hmis.'lf  to  tuUil,  Un  hi.s 
heart  was  with  his  hh'eding  country— 

"  I,oe|iiel  's  awa  to  l''ranc(>, 
JJut  he  'II  he  hack  again," 


expressed  the  vain  expectations  of  his  sorrowing 
vassals,  who  were  never  to  see  him  more. 

In  France,  Loehiel  was  joined  by  his  family, 
whom,  at  one  time,  he  had  little  hope  of  ever  seeing 
again  ;  but  however  the  feelings  of  the  husband  and 
father  were  gratified,  the  heart  of  the  chief  was 
continually  wrung  by  the  melancholy  tidings  con- 
cerning his  friends  and  vassals,  which  he  received 
from  Scotland. 

So  far  from  pressing  his  own  individual  interest 
on  the  notice  of  the  Stuart  family,  for  whom  he  had 
performed  and  suffered  so  iTiuch,  he  continually 
urged  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  the  Highland- 
ers, whose  blood,  he  said,  cried  to  him  and  claimed 
his  help ;  and  even  when  offered  the  command  of  a 
regiment  in  the  French  service,  he  expressed  the 
uppermost  desire  of  his  heart  in  the  following  noble 
words  : — "  Others  may  desire  to  make  a  figure  in 
France,  but  my  ambition  is  to  serve  my  king,  and 
serve  my  country,  or  perish  with  it."  It  is  recorded, 
on  excellent  authority,  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  him  when  in  France, 
that  if  he  only  sent  him  a  message,  he  would  pro- 
cure for  him  pardon  and  favor  from  the  British  gov- 
ernment, but  that  Loehiel  shrank  from  owing  obli- 
gation to  one  whom  he  regarded  as  the  destroyer 
of  his  country. 

Placed  in  the  command  of  the  regiment  of  Al- 
bany, and  quartered  in  the  fortress  of  Bergue,  near 
Dunkirk,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands — a 
most  unhealthy  situation — he  took  his  last  illness, 
and  died  in  October,  1748,  of  an  inflammation  in  the 
head,  (as  reported  to  the  old  chevalier,  by  his  cousin 
Macgregor  Drummond,  of  Bochaldy,)  or,  perhaps, 
of  one  of  the  country  fevers.  His  death  made  a 
]  great  im[)ression  at  the  time  in  his  own  country, 
and  the  fallowing  lines,  written  by  a  political  oppo- 
nent, appeared  shortly  afterwards  in  the  Scots^ 
Magazine : — 

"  Dead  is  Loehiel,  the  terror  of  whose  arms 
So  lately  filled  this  island  with  alarms  ! 
Be  just,  ye  whigs,  and  though  the  lories  mourn. 
Lament  a  Scotsman  in  a  foreign  urn. 
Who,  born  a  chieltain,  thought  the  right  of  birth 
The  source  of  all  authority  on  earth — 
Mistaken  as  he  was,  the  man  was  just, 
Firm  to  his  word,  and  faithful  to  his  trust ; 
Humane  he  was,  protected  countries  tell, 
So  rude  a  host  was  never  ruled  so  well ; 
Not  his  the  pretty,  prudent,  modern  way. 
Bid  others  go,  himself  ;it  home  to  stay, 
But,  like  a  warrior,  bravely  drew  his  sword, 
And  reared  his  target  for  his  native  lord. 
Fatal  to  him  and  to  the  cause  he  loved 
Was  the  rash  tumult  which  his  folly  moved  ; 
For  this  condemned  in  foreign  realms  to  bear. 
Midst  (jallic  bands,  a  mercenary  sjjcar ; 
But  Heaven,  in  pity  to  his  honest  heart, 
Forbade  him  long  to  fill  so  mean  a  ])art  ; 
To  eas(!  at  once  his  fortune  and  his  mind, 
With  exile  wretched,  and  with  error  blind. 
The  awful  mandate  unto  death  was  given. 
And  good  Loehiel  is  now  a  v\liig  in  heaven  !" 

I'cnnant,  also  a  whig,  thus  writes  of  him  : — 
"  Achnacarri(\  once  the  seat  of  Cameron  of  Locliiel, 
hut  hnrnt  in  1710.  He  was  (\steeme(l  by  all  parties 
till!  lionestest  and  most  sensible  man  of  any  that 
engaged  in  the  wicked  and  absurd  attempt  of  that 
and  the  preccdini;  year,  and  a  melaiich(dy  instance 
of  the  victory  of  the  prejudices  of  (ulucalion  over  a 
naturally  fine  underst.andini.'  and  well-meaning 
heart  "  Doujjlas  says  of  him,  in  his  "  Baronage  :" 
"  He  was  a  man  of  good   [larts,  great  probity,  an 
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amiable  disposition,  universally  esteemed,  and  was 
at  great  pains  to  soften  and  polish  the  manners  of 
his  elan."" 

Sir  Walter  Scott  writes  of  him: — "It  might 
have  been  our  lot  to  have  represented  patriarchal 
authority  in  a  very  different  light,  as  exercised  by 
Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  who,  to  the  high  spirit, 
courage,  and  loyalty  of  a  Highland  chief,  added  the 
manners  of  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  the 
morals  of  a  good  Christian."' 

Campbell,  who  would  have  rendered  his  name 
t'imous  in  uterature,  by  the  beautiful  poem  of  "  Lo- 
chiel's  Warning,"'  even  if  he  had  written  nothing 
else,  thus  speaks  of  his  character  : — "  He  was  famed 
for  the  social  virtues,  as  much  as  his  martial  and 
magnanimous,  though  mistaken  loyalty."  It  would 
be  easy  to  multiply  similar  testimonials. 

After  Lochiefs  death,  an  ingenious  application 
was  made  to  the  court  of  sessions  to  obtain  his  for- 
feited estate  for  his  eldest  son,  on  the  ground  of  his 
being  erroneously  described  in  the  act  of  attainder 
as  '•  Donald  Cameron  the  younger,  of  Lochiel," 
whereas  he  was  the  real  fiar  of  the  estate,  though 
his  father  was  alive,  having  succeeded  at  once  to 
his  sraudfaiher,  on  account  of  his  father's  attainder 
in  1715.  The  application  was,  however,  refused, 
but  the  estate  was  restored  by  act  of  parliament  with 
the  other  Highland  forfeitures,  in  1784. 

Note.— In  an  article  on  the  United  Irishmen,  in  the 
University  Magazine,  it  was  remarked  of  one  whose  j 
couraLje  failed  in  the  last  extremity  that  ''this  is  not  the  \ 
staff  traitors  should  he  made  of''  Lochiel's  brother,  Dr.  I 
Archibald  Cameron,  a  physician  hy  profession,  Imt  who , 
took  a  forward  and  courageous  part  in  1745,  showed  the 
very  material  referred  to  as  desirable  under  such  circum- 
stances, at  his  execution,  under  the  act  of  attainder  pre- 
viously puisel  against  him.  in  1753. 

"  \Vhen  Dr.  Cameron  came  to  the  place  of  execution, 
he  looked  on  the  preparations  and  spectators  with  an  un- 
daunted and  composed  countenance,  and  on  being  loosed 
from  the  sledge,  he  started  up,  and  with  an  heroic  de- 
meanor stepped  up  into  the  cart,  whence  looking  round 
with  unconcern  on  all  the  awful  apparatus  of  death,  he 
smiled,  and  seeing  the  clergyman  who  attended  him  com- 
ing up  the  steps,  he  endeavored  with  his  fettered  hands  to 
help  him  up,  saying,  •  This  is  a  glorious  day  to  me — it  is 
my  new  birth-day  ;  there  are  more  witnesses  at  this  birth 
than  were  at  my  first.'  *  *  He  thus  addressed  the 
sheriff: — 'Sir,  you  see  a  fellow-subject  just  about  to  pay 
his  last  deiit.  I  the  more  willingly  resign  my  life,  tna't 
it  is  taken  from  me  tor  doing  my  duty  according  to  my 
conscience.  I  freely  forgive  all  rny  enemies,  and  thos'e 
who  are  instrumental  in  taking  away  my  hfe.  I  thank 
God,  I  die  in  pert'ect  charity  with  all  rnenl  As  to  my  re- 
ligion, I  die  a  sincere  though  unworthy  member  of  the 
church  in  which  I  have  always  lived,  the  Church  of  Ene- 
land,  in  whose  communion  I  hope,  through  the  merits  of 
my  blessed  Saviour,  for  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  for  which 
I  am  heartily  sorry.'  *  *  *  He  then  said,  '  I  have 
now  done  with  this  world,  and  am  ready  to  leave  it,'  He 
joined  heartily  in  the  commendatory  prayer,  repeated 
some  ejaculations  from  the  psalms,  after  which  he  em- 
braced the  clergyman  and  took  leave." 

Dr.  Cameron  has.  I  think,  been  condemned  in  rather 
tor-  sanguinary  a  manner  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Highlanders,"  with  regard  to  the  abstraction  of  a 
sum  of  money  belonging  to  Charles  Edward,  which  was 
concealed  in  the  Highlands.  I  shall  only  observe  that 
iho  v»'jtnesses  brought  forward  against  him,  viz.,  Mac- 
doiin?ll.  of  Glengarry,  and  Ludovic  Cameron,  of  Torcas- 
tie,  were  ''arcades  ambo,"  and  unworthy  of  credit  in  a 
court  of  justice,  in  any  case  where  their  own  interests 
were  at  all  concerned.  That  Dr.  Cameron  did  remove 
some  of  this  money,  I  believe  :  but  in  1752  he  wrote  an 
explanation  of  the  transaction  to  Cluny  ^lacpherson,  stat- 
ing that  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  extreme  des- 
titution of  his  deceased  brother  Lochiel's  family.  Unless 
his  own  application  of  the  circumstances  were  fully  had. 
it  is  most  unfair  to  asperse  the  memory  of  this  courageous 
partisan  and  humane  gentleman,  on  such  evidence. 


From  the  Literary  V>",irlJ. 
AN   HOUR    WITH  ALEXANDER    VOX    HUMBOLDT. 
BY    MR.    STEPHENS,    THE    TR.A.VELLER. 

Towards  sunset  on  the  first  of  July,  the  railroad 
cars  from  Hamburgh  brought  me  to  the  gate  of 
Berlin.  Entering  the  city,  the  twilight  of  a  north- 
ern summer  illuminated  the  stately  houses,  and  the 
broad  avenue  of  Unter  Den  Linden.  Leaving  the 
proud  portal  of  the  Brandenburgh  gate,  with  the 
car  of  victory  on  the  top,  carried  off  as  a  trophy  by- 
Napoleon,  and  after  eight  years  of  captivity,  restored 
in  triumph  to  its  place — and  riding  on  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  avenue,  I  had  before  me  at  one 
view  the  Schloss  Platz,  or  Palace  Square,  with  the 
colossal  palace,  and  all  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ings of  the  city,  all  enlarged  and  made  more  grand 
by  the  mellow  twilight,  and  exhibiting  an  architec- 
tural splendor  hardly  to  be  met  with  in  any  capital 
of  Europe.  Turning  off  on  one  side  of  the  squaie, 
at  nine  o'clock,  I  was  "  taking  mine  ease"'  hi  the 
salon  of  the  Hotel  de  Russie. 

I  had  gone  over  in  the  Washington,  the  pioneer 
of  the  American  mail-steamers  to  Bremen,  and  was 
striking  over  the  continent  for  a  paseo  on  the  Rhine, 
and  to  intercept  the  steamer  at  Southampton  on  her 
return  to  New  York.  I  had  but  a  day  for  Berlin. 
There  was  but  one  object  in  it  I  had  any  special 
desire  to  see,  and  that  was — Humbcldt.  I  might 
visit  Berlin  again,  the  other  monuments  of  the  city 
would  remain  ;  but  he  might  pass  away. 

Early  in  the  morning,  I  called  upon  Mr.  Donald- 
son, our  minister,  and  to  my  extreme  regret  learned 
from  him  that  Baron  Humboldt  was  with  the  king 
at  Potsdam,  thirty  miles  distant,  in  feeble  health, 
and  unable  to  receive  visitors.  Fortunately.  I  had 
occasion  afterwards  to  call  upon  Baron  Von  Rcenne, 
formerly  Prussian  minister  to  this  country,  and 
incidently  mentioning  to  him  my  disappointment 
and  regret,  he  stopped  me  abruptly,  and  with 
friendly  earnestness  said,  that  I  must  not  leave  Ber- 
lin without  seeing  Baron  Humboldt,  at  the  same 
time  looking  at  his  watch,  calling  up  my  servant, 
telUng  him  that  the  cars  for  Potsdam  started  at  12, 
:  and  hastily  writing  a  line  of  introduction,  without 
j  allowing  me  any  time  for  acknowledgments,  he 
hurried  me  off  to  my  carriage.  A  brisk  ride 
brought  me  to  the  depot  just  in  time  for  the  cars; 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  carried  us  to  Potsdam, 
and  almost  before  I  had  recovered  from  ray  sur- 
prise, I  was  at  Baron  Humboldt's  residence. 

It  was  in  the  royal  palace,  a  stately  and  historic 
pile,  once  the  residence  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
with  his  apartments  remaining  in  the  same  st.ate  in 
which  he  left  them.  One  wing  was  now  occupied 
by  Baron  Humboldt,  and  it  seemed  a  just  tribute 
and  a  right  reward — a  proper  crowning  of  his  fame, 
alike  honorable  to  prince  and  subject,  that  after 
years  of  travel,  of  physical  and  intellectual  labor, 
he  should,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  return  to  the 
town  in  which  he  was  born,  to  live  in  the  royal 
palace,  the  guest  and  friend  of  his  king. 

Ascending'  to  the  door  of  his  apartments.  I  was 
disappointed  anew  by  positive  word  from  the  ser- 
vant in  attendance,  that  the  baron  would  not  r>^ceive 
any  visitors  that  day.  With  very  little  hojie  of 
success,  but  disposed  to  try  every  chance,  I  left  my 
letter  and  card  with  an  intimation  that  I  would  call 
again  at  2  o'clock. 

On  my  return,  the  expression  of  the  servant's 
face  as  he  opened  the  door  relieved  me  of  ail  appre- 
hension.    Showing  me  into  an  adjoining  apartment. 
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Baron  Humboldt  came  to  meet  me,  with  the  flat- 
tering greeting  that  no  letter  of  introduction  was 
necessary. 

I  was  entirely  mistaken  in  the  idea  I  had  formed 
of  his  personal  appearance,  and  was  surprised  at 
not  finding  him  bowed  down,  and  bent  by  age. 
Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  he  had  filled  the  first 
place  in  tiie  world  of  letters,  sitting  as  it  were, 
upon  a  throne,  lighting  up  the  pathway  of  science 
to  the  philosopher,  and  teaching  the  school-boy  at 
his  desk.  He  was  recorded  in  the  annals  of  a  past 
generation.  Indeed,  his  reign  had  been  so  long, 
and  his  fame  went  back  so  far,  that  until  I  saw  him 
bodily,  I  had  almost  regarded  him  as  a  part  of  his- 
tory, and  belonging  to  the  past;  even  then,  alone 
and  in  the  stillness  of  tlie  palace,  I  could  hardly 
keep  from  looking  at  him  as  something  monu- 
mental, receiving  the  tribute  of  posthumous  fame. 

He  is  now  nearly  eighty,  but  has  the  appearance 
of  being  some  years  younger.  In  stature,  he  is 
rather  under  than  above  the  middle  size,  with  a 
frame,  probably  in  youth,  well-fitted  for  the  hard- 
ships of  his  arduous  travels.  His  head  might  serve 
as  a  study  for  a  craniologist ;  his  face  is  broad,  and 
his  eye  remarkable  for  its  intellect  and  expression. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  black,  without 
ribands  or  decorations  of  any  kind,  and  his  apart- 
ments corresponded  with  the  simplicity  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  He  was  dibilitaled  from  an 
attack  of  illness,  but  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  his 
mind  were  unimpaired.  He  spoke  English  with 
much  fluency,  but  with  an  accent,  and  his  manner 
of  speaking  and  the  tone  of  his  conversation  re- 
minded me  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  who  was  an  old  per- 
sonal friend,  and  to  whom  he  wished  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

The  ruined  cities  of  America,  being  the  means  of 
bringing  me  to  his  acquaintance,  were  of  course 
the  first  subject  referred  to,  but  learning  that  my 
connection  with  the  line  of  mail-steamers  to  Bremen 
was  the  immediate  object  which  liad  brought  me  to 
fTermanv,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  I  was 
identified  with  an  enterprise  at  that  moment  most 
interesting  to  Germany.  He  considered  the  action 
of  our  government  in  establishing  the  line,  wise 
and  statemanlike,  as,  for  a  commrrcial  people  like 
ours,  it  tTiust  be  the  means  of  opening  new  rela- 
tions, and  a  wide  field  fi)r  the  enterprise  of  our 
citizfMis.  He  himself  felt  a  lively  interest  in  its 
>-nfC(;ss,  believiuir  that  the  Germans  of  all  classes 
w('r(!  (jcsirons  of  direc't  intercourse  with  us  ;  that 
they  had  a  great  variety  of  manufactures  which 
iintrht  br>  exchaniTcd  to  advantage  for  the  large 
ani'Miiit  of  our  staples  now  consumed  in  that  coun- 
try, ubcri  niort!  frc<iuent  intercourse  .'should  give  a 
li'tter  knowledge  of  each  other's  wants  and  re- 
sdun-c-. :  ;is  between  the  United  States  and  ('<oj- 
many  tbere  ncNcr  could  l)e  any  feeling  of  rivalry 
or  any  cinse  of  collision,  and  the  (ilo.ser  we  could 
be  drawn  lo:,'ether.  tlie  more  advantagi^ons  would  it 
be  to  both  countries.  1  le  spoke  of  llit!  long,  lines 
of  railroads  now  constructini.'-  in  Germany,  to  con- 
nect the  Ifhiue  ;iii(i  the  l);iiiul)e,  the  Adriatic  and 
the  .N'ortli  Se;i,  with  braiirbes  from  towns  and 
luanufacturing  districts,  windint:  into  ea(di  olln^r  all 
over  the  country,  furnishnu,'  facilities  for  trav<d  and 
tr:iiiv|)ortalion  to  tlit;  sea-board,  such  as  bad  never 
beei  'diown  before,  the  iricaler  part  otwineb,  both 
;is  :i  matter  of  fcelin<r,  and  on  tbe  senri'  of  iiiieresl, 
tiniM  111  tlir'  first  instance  turn  to\N;irds  il,e  rniicd 
.Slates. 

He  inquired  about  .Mr.  Whcalou,  our  bite  min- 
ister to  that  crnintrv,  whether  he  had  arrived  in  the 


United  States  before  my  departure,  and  what  was 
to  be  his  future  career.  He  said  that  it  was  under- 
stood at  Berlin,  that  he  was  to  be  appointed  minister 
to  France,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  the 
United  States  should  be  willing  to  lose  the  public 
services  of  one  so  long  trained  in  the  school  of 
diplomacy,  and  so  well  acquainted  with  the  political 
institutions  of  Europe. 

Although  I  had  heard  Baron  Humboldt  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  privy  councillors  of  the  king, 
I  did  not  expect  to  find  him,  at  his  advanced  age, 
and  with  his  great  work  Cosmos  to  occupy  his 
mind,  bestowing  much  of  his  attention  upon  polit- 
ical relations  ;  but  the  political  condition  of  Prussia, 
and  indeed  of  the  world,  seemed  to  be  the  subject 
which  interested  him  most.  It  was,  in  fiict,  just  at 
that  moment  an  interesting  point  in  the  history  of 
Prussia.  The  long-called-for  Diet,  which  had  been 
looked  to  with  great  anxiety  throughout  all  Ger- 
many, had  closed  its  session  but  two  days  before 
my  arrival.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Prussia,  delegates  had  been  permitted  to  assemble 
at  the  capital,  and,  in  the  hearing  of  the  king,  dis- 
cuss the  measures  of  his  government.  Great  re- 
forms had  been  proposed,  and  boldly  and  fearlessly 
debated.  The  debates  had  been  published,  and  the 
voice  of  a  liberal  party  heard  all  over  Germany. 

Baron  Humboldt  himself  is  a  liberal,  a  firm 
believer  in  progress  and  improvement,  known  and 
recognized  as  sympathizing  with  that  great  political 
party  which  has  for  its  lofty  aim  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number,  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  masses,  and  increasing  the  sum  of  human  hap- 
piness ;  and  while  throughout  the  civilized  world 
he  has  filled  the  "  measure  of  fame"  as  a  traveller 
and  philosopher,  in  Prussia  he  is  regarded  besides 
as  one  of  her  soundest  and  best  statesmen. 

Out  of  Europe,  Mexico  seemed  to  be  the  country 
which  interested  him  most ;  perhaps  from  its  con- 
nection with  those  countries  which  had  brought  me 
to  his  acquaintance,  or,  more  probably,  because  it 
was  the  foundation  of  his  own  early  fame.  He 
spoke  of  Mr.  Prescotfs  History  of  the  ('onquest, 
and  said  that  I  might,  when  the  opportunity  oflered, 
say  to  that  gentleman,  as  from  himself,  tliat  there 
was  no  historian  of  the  age,  in  England  or  Ger- 
many, equal  to  him. 

And  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  present  condition 
of  Mexico  ;  he  was  full  of  our  Mexican  war ;  his 
eyes  were  u])on  General  Taylor  and  the  American 
army.  1  was  well  awar(>,  that  in  the  conduct  of 
this  war,  General  Taylor  was  drawing  ujMm  him- 
self the  eyes  of  all  I'airope  ;  and  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  differences  ol'  opinion  as  to  its  neces- 
sity or  justi(!e,  it  was  producing  everywhere,  in 
monarchical  and  anti-re})ublican  countries,  a  strong 
impression  of  our  ability  and  power  for  war — which 
in  in/ii;-/i/nii(/  (!)  Kuroi)e.  even  at  this  day,  more 
than  ail  the  fruits  of  peace,  industry,  and  extruded 
commerce,  more  than  the  exhibition  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  jieople  abounding  in  all  tbe  comforts  of  Fife, 
raises  us  to  thi!  rank  of  a  "  first-rate  power,"  and 
makes  us  "  respected." 

IJaroii  llumlxildt  said  that  with  one  of  his  own 
ma|)s  before  them,  the  kinir  and  his  military  council 
had  followed  (u'lieral  Taylor  from  his  encainiiment 
at  ('or|ius  Cliristi,  to  Palo  A  ho  and  Kesaca  i\c  la 
I'alma,  through  the  siormiiie  of  Monterey,  and  the 
bloody  scenes  of  Huena  \'ista.  'i'liey  h:i(l  fought 
over  all  his  battles,  and  with  his  ])(isiiions  all  marked 
on  the  ma|>,  were  llieii  looking  t'(M'  ("uriher  litlings. 
They  had  seen  anil  appreciated  all  his  dilliciilties  at 
Huena    \'ista.      in    I'russia   war   is  a  .science,  and 
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according  to  the  leading  policy  of  Europe,  to  be 
alwa^'s  ready  for  war,  every  male  in  Prussia,  the 
highest  nobleman's  son  not  excepted,  is  compelled 
to  serve  his  regular  term  in  the  army.     In  the  teeth 
of  all  settled  opinions,  and  as  it  were  upsetting  the 
whole  doctrine  of  standing  armies.  General  Taylor, 
with  a  handful  of  regulars,  and  a  small  body  of  vol- 
unteers who  had  never  been  in  battle,  had  stood  up 
for  a  whole  day  against  a  murderous  fire,  and  had 
finally   defeated    four    times    his    number.      Field : 
marshals  and  generals  of  Prussia,  among  them  vet-  j 
erans  who  had  studied  the  art  of  war  on  the  great  j 
battle-fields  of  Europe,  were  struck  with  admiration  j 
at  the  daring  and  skill  displayed  at  Buena  Vista;: 
and  this  admiration.  Baron  Humboldt   said,  they  | 
expressed  without   reserve,   freely,   publicly,  and 
everywhere.    Amid  the  bitterness  and  malignity  of  ; 
the  English  press,  it  was  grateful  to  hear  from  such  [ 
lips,  thai  the  leading  military  men  of  a  military ; 
nation  did  justice  to  the  intrepidity  and  firmness  of  i 
our  volunteers,  and  to  the  courage,  skill,  and  high  i 
military  talents  of  General  Taylor :  while   Baron 
Humboldt's    comments   upon   his    dispatches   and 
orders,  and  in  fact  upon  all  that  related  to  him  per- 
sonally in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  were  such  as  no 
American  could  listen  to  without  feeling  proud. 

I  had  occupied,  without  any  interruption,  more 
than  an  hour  of  Baron  Humboldt's  time,  when  the 
servant  entered  to  summon  him  to  dinner — with  the 
king.  I  would  have  left  him  at  once,  but  courte- 
ously saying,  that,  if  late,  he  would  excuse  himself 
by  mentioning  the  cause  that  detained  him,  he 
uiged  me  to  remain  a  few  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  certam  acquaintances  at  Berlin,  and,  pressed 
as  he  was,  insisted  upon  giving  me  a  line  to  a  distin- 
guished gentleman  of  that  place,  without  seeing 
whom  he  said  I  ought  not  to  leave.  Circumstances 
did  not  permit  me  to  deliver  the  letter ;  but  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  bringing  it  home  with  me,  wTitten 
in  German,  in  a  strong,  firm  hand,  as  an  autograph 
of  Humboldt,  and  a  memento  of  one  of  my  most 
interesting  incidents  of  travel. 


TOH\    RANDOLPH'S    CASE. 
DR.    PARRISH's    deposition. 

Joseph  Parrish.  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  doc- 
tor of  medicine,  aged  55  years  or  thereabouts,  being 
produced,  affirmed,  and  examined,  on  behalf  of 
William  Meade,  named  in  the  annexed  commission, 
deposeth  as  follows  : 

That  being  legally  required  to  make  a  deposition, 
relative  to  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  I  do  herebv 
state  my  recollections  of  such  incidents  as  I  con- 
sider calculated  to  show  the  state  of  his  mind  dur- 
ing the  period  of  my  medical  attendance. 

John    Randolph  died  under  my  medical  care  on 
the   morning  of  fifth   month  (May)  24th,   1833,  at' 
one  quarter  before   twelve   o'clock.     He  breathed 
his  last  in  a  chamber  of  the  City  Hotel,  Xo.  41- 
North  Third  street. 

I  was  present  at  his  departure,  closed   his  eves, 
and   placed  his  limbs  in  a  decent   position.     I  was, 
called  to  visit   him  on   the  20th  inst.,  by  Edmund  j 
Badger,  one  of  the   proprietors  of  the  City  Hotel.  ! 
It  was  a  stormy  night.     The    patient   had   arrived  , 
that   afternoon   in   the   steamboat   from  Baltimore. ; 
He  was  bound  for  Europe,   and   had   been   disap-! 
pointed  in  getting  on  board  the   packet.     He  soon 
informed  me  that  he  was  acquainted  with  my  char- 
acter.    "  I  know  you  thro'  Giles,"  alluding  I  pre- i 
sume  to  Wm.  B.  Giles,  late  governor  of  Virginia,  j 


respecting  whose  case  I  was  repeatedly  consulted. 
The  patient  appeared  much  disturbed  on  account 
of  some  difficulties  he  had  encountered  after  leaving 
the  steamboat.  It  was  evident  he  was  extremely 
ill ;  his  debility  was  such,  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  he  could  expectorate,  which  caused  much 
distress  in  respiration.  He  appeared  fully  aware 
of  his  danger  ;  told  me  he  had  attended  several 
courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  described  his  symp- 
toms with  medical  accuracy,  declaring  he  must  die, 
if  he  could  not  discharge  the  puriform  matter.  On 
inquiring  how  long  he  had  been  sick,  he  replied, 
"  Don't  ask  me  that  question.  I  have  been  sick  all 
my  life."  He  soon  told  me,  however,  that  he  had 
been  affected  for  three  years  with  his  present  dis- 
ease, which  had  been  greatly  aggravated  by  his 
voyage  to  Russia.  "This  had  killed  him."  On 
feeling  his  pulse  he  said,  "  You  can  form  no  judg- 
ment by  my  pulse,  it  is  so  peculiar."  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  to  manage  the  case  before  me,  would  be 
like  steering  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and 
concluded  to  proceed  by  cautious  soundings,  rather 
than  advance  under  full  sail.  I  told  him  he  had 
been  so  long  an  invalid,  he  must  have  acquired  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  general  course  of  prac- 
tice, adapted  to  his  case  :  he  replied,  "  Certainly,  at 
40,  a  fool  or  physician,  you  know."  I  remarked 
there  were  idiosyncracies  in  many  constitutions,  and 
wished  to  ascertain  what  was  peculiar  about  him ; 
he  said,  "  I  have  been  an  idiosyncracy  all  my  life." 
This  appeared  truly  a  most  trite  and  correct  view 
of  the  subject,  although  the  querist  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  give  a  concurring  reply.  He  informed 
me  that  all  the  preparations  of  camphor  invariably 
injured  him,  and  as  to  ether,  "  It  would  blow  me 
up."  Not  so  of  opium  and  its  preparations — for  I 
soon  discovered  he  was  accustomed  to  free  use  of 
this  drug  in  some  form  or  other. 

On  one  occasion  he  told  me  that  he  either  did  or 
could  (I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  words  did  or  could) 
take  opium  like  a  Turk  ;  but  I  certainly  received 
from  him  the  impression,  that  he  was  in  the  habit- 
ual use  of  opium  in  some  shape  or  other. 

His  conversation  was  curiously  diversified,  and 
he  complained  with  no  small  asperity  of  the  diffi- 
culties he  encountered  after  leaving  the  steamboat. 

He  was  put  into  a  wretched  hack,  the  glass  of 
the  carriage  was  broken — he  had  been  obliged  to 
go  from  one  hotel  to  another,  in  search  of  lodgings, 
exposed  to  the  peltings  of  the  storm,  and  every- 
thing was  in  a  state  of  discomfort.  He  soon  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  the  Quakers,  comphmenting 
us  in  his  peculiar  manner  for  "  neatness,  economy, 
order,  comfort  in  everything,  right  in  everything, 
except  politics — there,  always  twistical."  Before 
I  departed,  he  repeated  a  portion  of  the  Litany  of 
the  Episcopal  church  with  apparent  fervor.  The 
following  morning  he  sent  for  me  early.  1  was 
called  from  bed  :  he  apologized  handsomely  for  dis- 
turbing me,  and  from  this  period,  we  appeared  mu- 
tually to  enter  into^our  new  acquaintance  in  the 
capacity  of  patient  9d  physician. 

After  considerable  experience  in  sick  charr'oers 
and  at  death-beds,  I  may  say,  I  never  met  wiih  a 
character  so  perfectly  original  and  unique.  He 
might  be  sometimes  compared  to  a  spoiled  and  frac- 
tious child,  but  a  Ihtle  observation  convinced  m« 
that,  in  the  midst  of  his  extreme  constitutional  irri 
tability,  petulance,  impatience,  and  sarcasm,  there 
were  some  noble  traits  of  character ;  among  these 
was  a  keen  sense  of  propriety,  and  when  this  wao 
gently  appealed  to  there  was  a  disposition  to  be  con 
vinced  and  acknowledge  indiscretions.     On   mor*' 
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than  one  occasion,  it  seemed  proper  for  the  patient 
to  understand,  that  wliile  his  jjhysician  felt  every 
disposition  to  treat  him  with  kindness  and  respect, 
he  was  not  insensible  to  what  was  due  to  himself. 

On  one  occasion,  when  I  proposed  something  for 
his  relief,  he  petulantly  and  positively  refused  com- 
pliance. I  paused  and  addressed  a  few  words  to 
him  ;  his  good  sense  predominated — he  apologized, 
and  was  as  submissive  as  an  infant.  One  evening 
I  proposed  a  medical  consultation,  leaving  the  choice 
to  himself.  With  an  assurance  of  entire  confidence 
in  his  medical  attendant,  he  promptly  objected  to 
the  proposal,  with  the  remark — "  In  a  multitude  of 
counsel  there  is  confusion — it  leads  to  weakness 
and  indecision — the  patient  may  die,  while  the  doc- 
tors are  staring  at  each  other." 

On  parting  with  him,  especially  at  night,  I  would 
receive  tlie  kindest  acknowledgments  in  the  most 
affectionate  tones,  generally  with  the  addition — 
"  God  bless  you,  Ho  does  bless  you,  and  He  will 
bless  you." 

It  seemed  as  though  his  disposition  to  criticise  on 
the  pronunciation  of  words  could  not  be  restrained 
under  any  circumstances  of  bodily  suffering  or  im- 
mediate danger  of  death — the  sli<;htest  deviation 
from  his  standard  of  propriety  must  be  met  and  cor- 
rected. 

In  the  application  of  words  to  convey  ideas,  he 
was  extremely  exact.  He  once  remarked  to  me, 
that  "  although  the  French  was  a  vile  language, 
yet  it  was  preferable  to  any  other  for  treaties  and 
public  documents,  because  every  word  was  in  its 
exact  place,  no  double  meaning — there  it  stands." 
The  night  preceding  his  deatli,  I  j)assed  al)out  two 
hours  in  his  chamber  ;  he  told  me,  in  a  plaintive 
tone,  that  his  poor  John  was  worn  down  by  fatigue, 
and  compelled  to  go  to  bed. 

A  most  attentive  substitute  supplied  his  i)lace, 
but  neither  he,  nor  I,  were  like  John,  who  knew 
where  to  place  his  hand  on  everything,  in  a  large 
quantity  of  baggage  prepared  for  an  European 
voyage. 

The  patient  was  greatly  distressed  in  breathing, 
in  consetiuence  of  difficult  expectoration,  and  re- 
quested me  at  my  next  visit  to  bring  instruments 
for  ijerforming  the  operation  of  broncliotomy,  for  he 
could  not  live,  unless  relieved  ;  yet  in  the  same  in- 
terview he  directed  a  certain  newspaper  to  be 
brought  to  him; — it  was  found  after  a  difficult 
searcli — ho  j)nt  on  his  spectacles  as  he  sat  propped 
up  m  bed,  turned  over  the  paper  several  times  and 
cxarniii(;d  it  carefully — then  placed  his  finger  on  a 
part  he  bad  selt'cttnl — handed  it  to  me  with  a  recpiest 
that  I  would  rea<l  it ;  it  was  headed  "  Cherokee." 
In  the  coursr;  of  reading,  I  came  to  the  word  "  Om- 
niiKitiiifi/" — I  (j;ive  it  the  full  sound  ()mni-i)otence, 
lie  cbrcked  me  instantly,  repeating  it  ac(;oi(ling  to 
Walker.  I  otfiTed  my  reasons  lor  pronouncing  it 
as  I  dill  :  In-  did  not  rebut,  but  (piickly  said,  '•  Pass 
on."  Not  lnii^r  altiT  I  pronounci!il  tin;  word  "  Im- 
neluH,"  wiih  tln'  r  Viw^t — |h;  corn-clcd  m(!  instantly. 
1  hc;sitan-d  (III  his  critunsm,  and'^j^n  an  infiuiring  and 
doubtful  loiM',  rr|M-,iic(|  till'  wiiril  as  be  liad  pro- 
nouiicfil  It  ;  he  sharply  rcplird.  "  'i'jicrt'  can  lie  no 
doubt  of  it."  .\ii  iminediitc  acknowledirinent  of 
the  reader  that  he  stood  corrc'cted  appeared  to  sat- 
isfy the,  crilie,  and  the  pi(K;e  was  e()iieiii(|c<l.  I  now 
observed  t<i  him  that  there  was  a  \\xr\\  de.ii  of  sub- 
limiiv  in  the  (•omiiositi<tn  ;  be  ilireetlv  refrred  irie 
to  the  Mosaic  a('C(nint  of  <Tealloii.  ;uid  re|ie:ite(l, 
"  '  I,  I  ibere  lie  liLdil,  and  there  was  lu'lit."  There 
is  snlili'iiil v  !""  Fie  spoke,  in  the  mier'.  lew,  of  ihr 
slanders  and    lies  that   had    been    pnliiislinl  :ii_r  unsi 


him  in  the  newspapers  ;  even  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments, his  silver  cups,  &c.,  had  been  noticed,  when 
every  one  might  know  that  silver  was  more  eco- 
nomical than  highly  finished  china,  or  cut  glass,  that 
was  liable  to  be  broken.  I  believe  the  patient  never 
fully  relinquished  his  hold  on  life  until  the  day  he 
died  ; — it  is  true  he  had  often  said  he  was  dying, 
he  must  die,  or  words  to  that  effect,  but  these  were 
rather  to  be  considered  as  the  ebullitions  of  a  mor- 
bidly irritable  mind.  The  hope  of  getting  off  to 
Europe  still  lingered  with  him — in  proof,  I  will  state 
that,  perhaps  on  the  third  day  of  my  attendance,  he 
informed  me  that  he  intended  to  go  to  New  York 
the  next  morning,  and  wished  my  bill  to  be  leit  at 
the  bar.  I  understood  it  to  be  his  intention  to  em- 
bark at  New  York  for  Europe.  Instead  of  going 
as  he  expected,  he  was  so  extremely  ill  in  the  night 
that  I  was  called  from  my  bed  to  visit  him.  lie  also 
requested  me  to  have  some  sulphate  of  morj)hia 
which  he  had  in  his  possession,  as  a  pure  imported 
article,  divided  into  papers  of  one  grain  each. 

The  morning  of  the  day  that  John  Randolph  died, 
I  received  an  early  and  urgent  message  to  visit  him 
— several  persons  were  in  the  room,  but  left  it,  ex- 
cept his  servant  John,  who  appeared  affected  at  the 
situation  of  his  dying  master.  I  remarked  to  John, 
soon  after  I  arrived,  that  I  had  seen  his  master  very 
low  several  times  before,  and  he  had  revived,  and 
perhaps  he  would  again  ;  the  patient  directly  said, 
"John  knows  better  than  that." 

The  interview  of  this  morning  was  peculiarly  im- 
pressive. I  had  not  been  long  with  him,  before  he 
looked  at  me  with  great  intensity,  and  said,  in  a 
very  earnest  and  distinct  manner,  "  I  confirm  every 
disposition  in  my  will,  especially  that  respecting  my 
slaves  whom  I  have  manumitted,  and  for  whom  I 
have  made  provision."  This  declaration  was  to 
me  altogether  unexpected  ;  it  involved  a  subject, 
which  in  our  previous  interviews  had  never  been 
touched.     It  was  one  I  should  not  have  introduced. 

I  assured  him  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  such  a  dec- 
laration from  him — he  appeared  anxious  to  impress 
it  on  my  mind.  Soon  after  this,  I  proposed  to  go 
for  a  short  time,  to  attend  an  urgent  message,  re- 
ceived just  before  I  left  home,  assuring  my  i)alient 
I  would  return  as  speedily  as  j)ossible.  He  posi- 
tively objected  to  my  leaving  him.  "  You  must  not 
go,  you  cannot,  you  shall  not  leave  me."  He 
called  to  his  servant  John  to  take  care;  that  the  doc- 
tor did  not  leave  the  room,  and  John  accordingly 
locked  the  door  and  soon  re|iorted.  "  Master,  I 
have  locked  the  door  and  got  the  key  in  my  pocket ; 
the  doctor  can't  go  now."  My  proposal  to  leave 
him  f()r  a  short  lime,  even  on  a  promise  of  return, 
evidently  irritated  him  tor  a  moment. 

It  may  show  the  situation  of  his  mind,  wIumi  I 
stal(>,  that  in  the  moment  of  excitement  to  which  I 
referred,  he  said,  "If  you  do  go,  you  need  not  re- 
turn." 

1  appealed  to  him  as  to  the  |)ropriety  of  mkIi  an 
order,  inasmuch  as  1  was  only  desirous  of  discbarg- 
ing  my  duly  towards  another  |)alii'nl  wlio  niiojit 
stand  in  need  of  assistance.  His  manner  iiisiaiitly 
changed,  and  he  said,  "  I  retract  that  expression  ;" 
and  probably  a  ipiarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  cast- 
ing on  WW  an  expressive  look,  he  aeaiu  said,  "  I 
rcjtracl  that  expression."  I  told  bmi  I  thought  I 
underMlood  liim  distinctly  on  tlie  sul'ject  be  bad 
comninnicated,  and  I  l)resumeil  the  will  would  ex- 
plain itself  fully — he  rcjilied  in  bis  |ieculiar  way, 
"  No.  vmi  don't  understand  it  —  I  know  \(iii  don't. 
()ur  laws  are  extreiiielv  particular  on  the  siibji'cl  of 
slaves.      .\  will    may  manumit   tliein,  hut   provision 
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for  their  subsequent  support  requires  that  a  decla-  ;  offering  to  him  a  few  serious  observations,  and 
ration  be  made,  in  the  presence  of  a  white  witness,  ;  pointing  the  expiring  statesman  to  a  hope  beyond 
and  it  is  requisite  that  the  witness,  after  hearing  the  |  the  grave.  My  situation  at  this  period  was  serious 
declaration,  should  continue  with  the  party  and  '  and  embarrassing.  Locked  in  the  chamber  of  a 
never  lose  sight  of  iiim  until  he  is  gone  or  dead.  ;  patient,  and  solemnly  called  upon  as  a  witness,  con- 
You  are  a  good  witness  for  John  !  You  see  the  '  firming  a  will  already  made  for  the  liberation  and 
propriety  and  importance  of  your  remaining  with  I  support  of  his  slaves,  when  the  only  human  ear  that 
me  !  Your  patients  must  make  allowance  for  your  ,  heard  these  declarations,  except  myself  and  the  tes- 
situation."     I  saw  and  felt  the  force  of  the  appeal.  I  tator,  was  one  of  the  very  slaves  included  in  the  be- 

The  interest  of  the  scene  increased  every  mo-  1  quest.  It  required  no  unusual  foresight  to  antici- 
ment.  I  was  now  locked  in  the  chamber  with  a  dy-  |  pate  the  construction  which  might  be  put  upon  such 
ing  statesman,  of  no  common  order  ;  one  whose  com- I  testimony  :  perhaps  in  a  distant  court,  where  the 
manding  talents,  elevated  political  station,  combined  Witness  might  be  personally  unknown,  especially 
with  srreat  eccentricity  of  character,  had  spread  his  when,  added  to  this,  it  was  found  he  was  a  mem- 
fime,  not  only  through  his  native  land,  but  over  ber  of  the  religious  society  of  Friends,  who  long 
Europe.  He  then  said, '■  John  told  me  this  morn-  since  had  washed  their  hands  from  the  stain  ot 
in?.  '  Master,  you  are  dying.'  "  T  made  no  attempt  !  slavery,  and  whose  sentiments  on  that  subject  were 
to  conceal  my  views;  on  the  contrary,  I  assured  ;  universally  known.  I  saw  that  even  under  a  char- 
him,  I  would  speak  to  him  with  entire  candor  on  i  itable  construction  of  the  testimony,  the  force  of 
the  occasion,  and  told  him  it  had  been  rather  a  sub-  early  impressions  and  the  bias  of  education  might 
ject  of  surprise  that  he  had  continued  so  long.  i  be  supposed  imperceptibly  to  influence  even  an  up- 

He  now  made  his  preparations  to  die.     Between  ',  riglit  mind,  and  give  a  coloring  to  words  and  facts, 


him  and  his  faithful  servant  there  appeared  lo  be  a 
complete  understanding.  He  directed  John  to  bring 
him   his  father's  breast  button  which  was   imme- 


which    to   others,  differently  educated,   might   be 
viewed  in  another  light. 

Under  these  views,  I  introduced  the  subject  of 


diately  produced.     He  then  directed  him  to  place  it  calling  in  some  additional  witnesses,  and  suggested 

in  the  bosom  of  his  shirt.     It  was  an  old-fashioned,  sending  down  stairs  for  Edmund  Badger,  whose  at- 

large-sized  gold  stud.    John  placed  it  in  the  button-  !  tenlions  were  very  great  to  him.     He  replied,  "  I 

hole  of  the  shirt-bosom  ;  but  to  fix  it  completely  re-  have  already  communicated  that  to  him."'     I  stated 

quired  a  hole  on  the  opposite  side.     When  this  was  that  it  was  my  intention  to  be  with  him  as  steadily 

announced  to  his  master,  he  quickly  said,  "  Get  a  as  possible  until  his  death,  but  with  his  concurrence 

knife  and  cut  one."     I   handed   my   pen-knife  to  I  would  send  for  two  young  physicians  who  should 

John,  who  cut  the  hole  and  fixed   the  valued  relic  remain  and  never  lose  sight  of  him  until   he  was 

to  the  satisfaction  of  the  dying  patient.     A  napkin  dead,  and  to  whom  he  could  make  the  declaration. 


was  also  called  for,  and  was  placed  by  John  upon 
the  breast  of  the  patient.  For  a  short  time  he  lay 
perfectly  quiet,  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  I  concluded 


My  son.  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish,  and  my  young  friend 
and  late  pupil.  Dr.  Francis  West,  were  proposed  to 
him,  saying  the  latter  was  a  brother  of  Captain 


he  was  disposed  to  sleep.  He  suddenly  roused  West.  He  quickly  asked,  "  Captain  West  of  the 
from  this  state,  with  the  words,  "  Remorse,'' "  Re-  packet  ?■■  On  receiving  an  affiimative  reply,  he 
morse.*'  It  was  twice  repeated  ;  at  the  last  time  said,  "  Send  for  him,  he  is  the  man,  I  "11  have  him." 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  evidently  with  great  agita-  !  From  some  circumstances  that  had  come  to  my 
tion,  he  cried  out,  "  Let  me  see  the  word.*'  No  j  knowledge,  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  Capt. 
reply  followed  :  having  learned  enough  of  the  char-  j  James  West  was  a  favorite  with  the  patient.  Be- 
acter  of  my  patient  to  ascertain,  that  when  I  did  j  fore  the  door  was  unlocked,  he  pointed  to  a  bureau, 
not  know  exactly  what  to  say,  it  was  best  to  say  and  requested  I  would  take  from  it  a  remuneration 
nothing.  He  then  exclaimed,  "Get  a  dictionary —  |  for  my  services.  To  this  I  promptly  objected,  in- 
let me  see  the  word."  I  cast  my  eyes  around  me  i  forming  him,  I  should  feel  as  though  I  were  acting 
and  told  him  I  believed  there  was  none  in  the  room,  j  indelicately  to  comply.  He  then  waived  the  subject 
''  Write  it  down,  then — let  me  see  the  word."  I  j  by  saying,  "  In  England  it  is  always  customary." 
picked  up  one  of  his  cards  from  the  table,  "  Ran-  The  witnesses  were  now  sent  for,  and  soon  ar- 
dolph  of  Roanoke,"  and  inquired  whether  I  should  rived.  The  dying  man  was  propped  up  in  bed  with 
write  on  that.  "Yes,  nothimj  more  proper."  1  pillows,  nearly  erect.  Those  only  who  know  his 
Then  with  my  pencil  I  wrote  Remorse.  He  took  |  form  and  singular  physiognomy  can  form  an  idea 
the  card  in  his  hands  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  fas-  '  of  his  appearance  at  this  moment.  Being  extreme- 
tened  his  eyes  on  it  with  great  intensity.  "  Write  \  ly  sensitive  to  cold,  he  had  a  blanket  over  his  head 
it  on  the  back,"  he  exclaimed.  I  did  so,  and  handed  ;  and  shoulders,  and  he  directed  John  to  place  his  hat 
it  to  him  again.  He  was  excessively  agitated  at  ion  over  the  blanket,  which  aided  in  keeping  it  close 
this  period — he  repeated,  "  Remorse  !   you  have  no  \  to  his  head.     The  hat  bore  evident  marks  of  age, 

and  was  probably  the  one  exposed  to  the  pehings 
of  the  storm  during  his  discomforts  on  the  day  of 
his  arrival. 

With  a  countenance  full  of  sorrow,  John  stood 
close  to  the  bed-side  of  his  dying  master.  The  four 
witnesses,  viz.,  Edmund  Badger,  Dr.  Francis  West, 
my  son.  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish,  and  myself,  were  placed 
in  a  semi-circle  in  full  view.  It  was  evidently  an 
awfully  interesting  moment  to  the  patient.  He  ral- 
lied all  the  expiring  energies  of  mind  and  body  to 
this  last  effort ;  his  whole  soul  seemed  concentrated 
in  the  act;  his  eyes  flashed  feeling  and  intelligence. 
Pointing  towards  us  with  his  long  index  finaer, 
lie  thus  addressed  us  ; — "  I  confirm  all  the  directions 
in  my  will  respecting  inv  slaves,  and  direct  them  ta 


idea  what  it  is — you  can  form  no  idea  of  it  what- 
ever ;  it  has  contributed  to  bring  me  to  my  present 
situation ;  but  I  have  looked  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  hope  I  have  obtained  pardon.*'  He 
then  said,  "  Now  let  John  take  your  pencil  and 
draw  a  line  under  the  word,"  which  was  according- 
ly done.  I  inquired  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
card  ;  he  replied,  "  Put  it  in  your  pocket  and  take 
care  of  it ;  when  I  am  dead  look  at  it." 

This  was  an  impressive  scene.  All  the  plans 
of  ambition,  the  honors  and  the  wealth  of  this  w  orld, 
had  vanished  as  bubbles  on  the  water.  He  knew 
and  he  felt  that  his  very  moments  were  few.  and 
even  //i'.y  were  numberel.  It  afforded  his  physi- 
cian  an   opportunity,  without    being  intrusive,  of 
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be  enforced,  particularly  in  regard  to  a  provision  for 
their  support;"  and  then  raising  his  arm  as  high  as 
he  could,  he  brought  it  down  with  his  open  hand  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  favorite  John,  adding  these 
words,  "  especially  for  this  man."  He  then  asked 
eacli  of  us  wiiether  we  understood  him. 

At  the  close  of  this  exhausting  effort,  I  remarked 
to  my  fellow-witnesses,  that  my  patient  a  short  time 
before  informed  me  in  {)rivate,  that  according  to  the 
laws  of  Virginia,  a  will  might  manumit  slaves,  yet 
in  order  for  their  subsequent  support,  it  was  necessa- 
ry that  a  declaration  should  be  made,  in  the  presence 
of  one  or  more  white  witnesses,  who,  after  receiving 
it  from  the  party,  should  remain  and  never  lose  sight 
of  him  until  he  was  dead.  I  then  appealed  to  the 
dying  man  to  know  whether  I  had  staled  it  correct- 
ly ;  he  replied,  "  Yes  !"  and  gracefully  waving  his 
hand  as  a  token  of  our  dismission,  he  said,  "  The 
young  gentlemen  will  remain  with  me."  I  took 
leave,  with  an  assurance  that  I  would  return  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  remain  with  him.  After 
an  absence  of  perhaps  an  liour  or  more,  and  about 
fifty  minutes  before  his  decease,  I  returned  to  his 
sick  room — but  now  the  scene  was  changed  ;  his 
keen,  penetrating  eye  had  lost  its  expression,  his 
powerful  mind  had  given  way,  and  he  appeared 
totally  incapable  of  giving  any  correct  directions 
relative  to  his  worldly  concerns.  To  record  what 
now  took  place  may  not  be  required  further  than  to 
say,  that  almost  to  the  last  moment,  some  of  his 
eccentricities  could  be  seen  lingering  about  him. 

lie  had  entered  within  the  dark  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  what  was  passing  in  his  ciiam- 
ber  was  like  the  distant  voice  of  words  whicli  fell 
with  confusion  on  the  ear  :  the  further  this  master 
spirit  receded  from  human  view,  the  sounds  became 
less  distinct,  until  they  were  finally  lost  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  valley — and  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Randolph  of  Roanoke  was  hushed  in  death. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  it  may  be  proper  for  me 
clearly  and  distinctly  to  state,  that  at  the  time  he 
made  the  declarations  in  my  presence,  relative  to 
his  will,  he  was  capable  of  discriminating  correctly 
between  thing  and  thing,  and  he  also  possessed 
tenacity  of  memory  ;  hence,  I  give  it  as  my  decided 
belief,  that  he  was  of  sound  disposing  mind  and 
memory. 

Early  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  John 
Randolph  died,  it  was  concluded  by  the  four  wit- 
nesses to  commit  to  writing  the  declarations  which 
he  had  made,  according  to  their  uiidcrstanding  of 
them.  This  I  did  in  a  room,  conliguous  to  the 
one  wherein  he  died,  and  where  ids  corpse  was 
then  lying,  and  the  original  paper  is  now  in  my 
possession.  The  paper  hereto  annexed,  marked 
and  subscribed  with  my  name,  is  a  trui;  copy  of  the 
same.  Jos.  Paiuusii. 


TJie  BoUk.     In  lMi,'ht  Plat(!S.      By  (iKOiUiK  CitiriK- 
SHANK.       Uogue. 

It  is  reinurkr'd  of  Hocrartirs  genius,  by  Lamb,  in 
Ins  incomparable  essay,  that  his  graphic  represiiiita- 
tions  are  books,  and  have  thi^  teeming,  fruitful,  sng- 
gestivi!  meaning  of  von/s.  "Other  pictures  we 
look  at — his  prints  we  re.id."'  Mr.  ('ruikshank 
as|)ires  to  th(!  .sarr»e  kind  of  praise  ;  jind  no  triliitig 
share  of  it  may  he  contreded  to  his  honoraiili^  ami)i- 
tion. 

'llie  f)ol//r  has  the  same  object  as  lld^arth's  (ii/i 


Lane,  and,  like  that  immortal  print,  is  made  acces 
sible  by  its  price  to  the  poorest  people,  for  whose 
instruction  it  has  been  composed.  The  series  of 
eight  plates  are  published  for  a  shilling ;  with  a 
more  expensive  edition  on  tinted  paper,  for  the  port- 
folios of  lovers  of  art.  We  recollect  nothing  half 
so  good  that  was  ever  so  cheap.  The  plates  are 
printed  from  surface  blocks,  by  the  new  art  of 
glyphography.  There  is  no  end  to  the  new  arts 
since  Hogarth's  time.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  we 
have  not  made  corresponding  improvements  in  those 
higher  matters,  the  condition  of  which,  in  our  day 
as  in  his,  still  renders  necessary  such  jiublications 
as  this,  for  the  amendment  of  the  poor  and  the 
warning  of  the  rich. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  has  adopted  Hogarth's  manner 
of  a  Progress  to  show  the  fatal  influences  and 
results  of  gin.  The  first  plate  is  a  happy  homely 
mechanic's  room,  with  every  sign  of  comfort  and 
order  ;  the  husband  and  wife  at  dinner,  the  eldest 
daughter  attending  them,  the  two  younger  children 
at  play,  and  all  the  minor  accessories  of  chimney- 
ornaments  and  furniture  indicating  habits  of  sobriety 
and  virtue.  But  the  bottle  is  introduced,  and  the 
husband  induces  the  wife  "just  to  take  a  drop." 
In  the  second  plate  the  drop  has  done  its  work  ;  the 
husband  has  been  discharged  from  his  einployment, 
the  wife  is  sending  out  the  daughter  with  clothes 
to  pawn  for  a  fresh  supply  of  gin,  and  the  younger 
children  look  in  amazement  at  their  father,  who  sits 
in  a  state  of  bestial  drunkenness  before  tlie  disor- 
dered fire-place.  In  the  third  plate  an  execution  is 
sweeping  ofi"  the  furniture,  the  bed,  the  clock,  the 
Bible,  and  the  little  picture  ornaments,  while  the 
bottle,  held  by  the  degraded  wife,  still  consoles  the 
wretched  man.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  children, 
and  the  half-sorrowful,  half-stuj)efied  gaze  of  the 
mother  at  the  departing  picture  of  the  village 
cburch,  are  excellent  points  in  this  plate.  In  the 
next  the  children  are  begging  at  the  railings  of  a 
churchyard,  and  a  iteighboring  gin-palace  receives 
their  miserable  earnings.  The  fifth  plate  shows 
that  cold  and  want  have  destroyed  the  youngest 
child,  and  that  even  the  bottle  is  become  a  very 
inedicient  consolation.  The  figure  of  the  daughter 
as  she  stands  l)y  tin;  cofiin  of  her  sister,  the  lid  of 
which  she  has  gently  opened,  is  very  truthful  and 
all'ecting.  The  sixth  plate  ])ortrays  fearful  quar- 
rels aiul  brutal  viohnice.  In  the  seventh  the  hus- 
band has  murdered  the  wife  with  the  hideous 
instrument  of  all  their  misery.  The  attitude  and 
face  of  the  hoy  in  this  plate,  and  of  his  sister  as  she 
points  to  the  broken  bottle  lying  at  her  dead 
molln^r's  fi'ct.  are  admirably  conceived  ;  indeed,  lln; 
treatment  of  these  childnni,  from  step  to  step  of 
their  degradation,  is  the  finest  stroke  of  the  artist. 
'i'here  is  also  .something  aj)palling-  in  tln^  imliceilc! 
])hrenzy  of  the  murderer.  In  the  eighth  plate  '■  ih(> 
bottle  has  dou(!  its  work  :  it  has  destroyed  the  infant 
and  th(!  mother,  it  has  brought  the  sou  aM<l  the 
daughter  to  vice,  and  to  the  streets,  and  it  has  left 
the  lather  a  hopeless  maniac." 

We  camiot  doubt  that  this  series  of  plates  will 
contributi!  to  the  artist's  benevolent  obji'cl.  as  tjiey 
will  certainly  support  his  deservedly  Injrh  repula- 
tiou.  In  his  peculiar  walk  of  oltservatiou  Mr. 
( 'ruikshard<  is  unrivalled  ;  and  with  this  lie  has  coni- 
hined,  in  the  pre.Miit  .series  ol'  iilales,  touches  of 
universal  truth,  and  indicalions  of  ihi;  highest  artis 
tie  gennis. — lluuiiiwr. 
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THE  HIGHEST  CORRUPTION  IN  FRANCE. 

Hardly  more  prevailing  was  the  licentiousness 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  than  is  the  corruption  in 
France  under  Louis  Philippe.  That  it  is  not,  as 
profligacy  was  with  our  cavaliers,  actually  a  fash- 
ion, is  the  most  that  can  be  said  in  the  way  of  favor- 
able distinction.  It  is  not  paraded,  but  for  the 
extensive  practice  there  is  an  indulgent  toleration. 
The  delinquents  in  the  recent  exposures  were  not 
regarded  as  more  culpable  than  their  neighbors,  but 
less  fortunate.  They  were  pitied.  The  common 
reflection  was  multi  (if  not  boni)  idemfeccrunt.  Or 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  old  song, 

'  The  greatest  and  gravest — 

A  truce  to  grimace — 
"Would  do  the  same  thing. 
Were  they  in  the  same  place." 

To  prey  on  the  public  when  opportunity  oflfers  is 
thought  fair  play.  The  shame  is  only  the  Spartan 
shame,  in  detection,  and  it  is  but  faint  and  transi- 
tory. 

As  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  the 
broad  difference  between  corruption  in  France  and 
in  England  is,  that  with  us  the  lower  trusts  are 
most  abused,  and  with  our  neighbors  the  highest. 
It  lies  at  the  root  of  the  tree  in  England,  and 
amongst  the  flowers  and  fruits  in  France.  Here  we 
have  corrupt  voters,  across  the  channel  corrupt 
ministers.  But  have  we  even  in  the  last  the  high- 
est of  those  who  in  France  do  not  scruple  to  turn 
their  public  trusts  to  private  account  1  What  is  the 
example  of  the  king  himself?  He  does  not,  he  can- 
not, peculate ;  but  he  makes  the  policy  and  the 
honor  of  France  subservient  to  the  enrichment  of 
his  family.  To  make  great  a  family,  he  makes  a 
nation  little.  He  tricks  in  one  quarter,  and  he 
truckles  in  others  to  procure  sufferance.  What  he 
perfidiously  gains  on  the  one  hand,  he  endeavors  to 
secure  on  the  other,  by  sacrificing  the  lasting  inter- 
ests and  the  glory  of  the  nation.  The  feelings  that 
do  most  honor  to  France,  sympathy  with  oppressed 
Poland,  sympathy  with  oppressed  Italy,  have  all 
been  outraged  by  the  policy  of  the  government, 
from  the  date  of  the  intrigues  for  the  Montpensier 
marriage.  For  the  last  two  years  the  whole  policy 
of  France  has  been  a  Montpensier  policy.  All  the 
powers  and  influences  of  a  great  nation  have  been 
adjusted  to  compassing  a  provision  for  a  son,  and 
stealing  a  crown  for  his  descendants.  For  this  ob- 
ject England  has  been  defied,  and  Austria  truckled 
to  ;  and  all  the  worst  designs  of  the  worst  powers 
in  Europe  have  been  encouraged  to  action  by  the 
position  to  which  France  has  been  reduced  to  pur- 
sue the  miserable  intrigues  in  Spain  for  family 
affsjrandizement.  France,  in  the  hands  of  Louis 
Philippe,  is  as  much  the  instrument  for  his  private 
gain,  apart  from  the  national  interests,  as  any 
tradesman's  stock  is  the  means  of  making  his  profit, 
and  to  be  huxtered  or  bartered  for  that  end. 

The  example  bears  out  the  observation  in  our  last 
number,  on  the  text  of  abdications,  on  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  private  to  the  public,  not  indeed  in  this 
instance  in  respect  of  station,  for  Louis  Philippe 
has  no  disposition  whatever  to  abdicate,  but  of  turn- 
ing the  opportunities  of  royal  station  to  private 
account,  or,  in  homely  phrase,  "  feathering  the 
nest." 

When  we  see  what  France  is  now — a  nation  for 
the  uses  of  a  family,  what  a  melancholy  mockery 
appears  the  revolution  of  the  Barricades,  whose 
three  days  of  glory  have  been  the  last  she  has  seen 


in  any  exalted  sense  !  Never  was  there  such  devo- 
tion as  that  which  hurled  down  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  X.,  and  asserted  the  principle  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  in  the  setting  up  of  Louis 
Philippe.  And  what  have  been  its  consequences? 
A  government  not  for  the  nation  that  made  it,  but 
for  the  family  which  it  made.  The  constitutional 
forms  of  the  government  render  this  perversion  the 
more  mischievous.  In  a  despotism,  a  prince  like 
Louis  Philippe  would  carve  out  of  the  substance  of 
the  people  the  provisions  he  wanted  for  his  sons  and 
daughters,  and  there  would  be  the  end  of  the  wrong  ; 
or  if  he  coveted  a  neighboring  throne,  he  would 
consider  whether  he  was  strong  enough  to  seize  it 
or  not,  and  act  accordingly.  But  in  a  country  like 
France  this  direct  procedure  is  impossible,  and  it  is 
through  and  at  the  expense  of  the  influence  and 
credit  of  the  nation  that  the  machinations  for  the 
object  in  view  must  be  carried  on.  It  is  a  grand 
peculation,  not  in  pelf,  but  in  policy,  and  an  em- 
bezzlement of  national  honor  exchanged  for  so  much 
connivance  at  a  crooked  scheme  to  gel  a  throne. 
The  difference  of  stations  makes  no  difference  in 
abuse  of  trust.  A  constitutional  monarch  is  a 
trustee  for  the  nation,  and  is  bound  to  discharge 
his  trust  with  regard  only  to  the  public  interests. 
If  for  other  and  selfish  purposes  he  sacrifices  the 
true  national  policy  and  honor,  he  is  guilty  of  as 
low  a  breach  of  trust  as  the  man  who  dips  his  fingers 
into  the  purse  confided  to  his  honor.  It  is  the  worst 
of  embezzlements,  preying  upon  the  interests  and 
the  character  of  a  people,  robbery  and  demoraliza- 
tion conjoined. 

The  foolish  ill-will  to  England  has  hitherto 
blinded  the  French  to  their  true  position.  As  the 
Montpensier  intrigue  has  run  counter  to  the  policy 
of  England,  and  has  been  extremely  offensive  to 
her,  it  has  been  pardoned  by,  if  not  acceptable  to,  a 
large  portion  of  the  French,  whose  animosities  are 
stronger  than  their  reason.  If  the  matter  had  had 
no  bearing  on  England,  the  clamor  that  would  have 
arisen  against  it  would  have  overwhelmed  the  gov- 
ernment. But  too  many  of  our  neighbors  have 
been  content  that  France  should  be  degraded  so  that 
England  should  be  thwarted  and  mortified.  The 
signs,  however,  of  the  unworthy  position  in  which 
the  nation  was  placed  to  play  the  selfish  game  of 
the  monarch  soon  appeared  in  the  seizure  of  Cracow, 
and  we  have  now  another  evidence  of  it  in  x\ustria's 
aggression  in  the  occupation  of  Ferrara. 

Austria,  the  most  cowardly  power  in  Europe, 
whose  empire  is  a  bundle  of  robberies,  and  who  is 
always  trembling  lest  she  should  lose  what  she 
should  never  have  got,  and  holds  uneasily,  would 
never  have  ventured  to  take  the  step  she  has  done, 
but  for  the  posture  of  France  crouching  to  creep 
through  the  Spanish  intrigues.  England  and  France 
heartily  allied  can  sway  the  world  ;  but  the  moment 
there  is  an  interruption  of  the  understanding  between 
them,  the  despotic  powers  are  emboldened  to  acts 
of  rapine,  as  in  Cracow,  or  to  endeavor  to  crush 
improvement,  as  in  Italy. 

A  great  admiration  of  the  wisdom  of  Louis 
Phihppe  was  at  one  time  the  fashion,  and  many 
eulogies  of  him  have  been  delivered  by  the  leading 
statesmen  in  both  houses  of  parliament.  We  have 
always  questioned  the  justness  of  those  panegyrics. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  discover  the  grounds 
for  them.  Louis  Philippe  in  our  view  is  a  wily 
man,  but  not  a  wise  one.  He  is  crafty  in  his  man- 
agement of  means  for  an  end,  but  short-sighted  in 
his  choice  of  objects.  He  does  not  form  correct 
calculations  of  difficulties  ;  but  when  they  arise,  he 
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is  dexterous  in  coping  with  them.  He  is  perpetu- 
ally making  the  mistake  proverbially  described  as 
"  reckoning  without  your  host;"  but  when  out  in 
his  reckoning,  he  is  very  ingenious  in  shifts,  and 
contrives  to  leave  the  host  in  the  lurch.  We  have 
often  heard  it  said,  "  What  a  clever  man  Louis 
Philippe  is!  see  how  he  gets  out  of  his  difficulties." 
But  the  answer  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be — 
"  Sre  also  how  he  got  into  his  difficulties."  But 
this  is  what  the  world  does  not  look  to.  As  the 
Great  Britain's  getting  ashore  was  a  nine  days' 
wonder,  while  getting  her  off  again  has  occupied 
the  public  attention  for  a  year,  so  Louis  Philippe's 
triumph  over  embarrassments  of  his  own  creating 
has  filled  with  admiration  minds  that  have  ceased  to 
remember  how  he  got  into  the  scrape.  His  sort  of 
cleverness  is  like  that  of  a  clown  in  a  pantomime, 
who  vigorously  knocks  his  head  against  the  wall 
without  hurting  himself.  Never  was  there  a  greater 
mistake  than  that  of  ascribing  prudence  to  him. 
He  is  adroit,  hut  not  prudent.  He  has  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  French  genius  for  making  shift — 
for  making  the  best  of  bad  positions,  and  turning 
men  and  circumstances  to  account.  But  this  kind 
of  dexterity  will  not  always  avail,  it  will  be  over- 
mastered at  last — the  pitcher  goes  onee  too  often  to 
the  well.  And  the  present  imprudence  of  the  king 
of  the  French  threatens  to  be  irreparable.  He  has 
not  observed  that  wise  rule  of  Nicol  Jarvie,  not  to 
put  the  arm  in  further  than  it  can  be  safely  drawn 
back  again.  He  has  overreached  himself  in  Spain, 
and  for  dynastic  objects  endangered  his  dynasty. 
The  train  of  eml)arrassing  events  is  likely  to  be 
longer  than  bis  life,  and  any  precipitated  solution 
of  them  would  have  the  most  grave  consequences. 
Louis  Philippe's  last  days  will  be  passed  in  cares 
and  troubles,  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  own  cupidity — 
"  the  mighty  pains  to  mighty  mischiefs  due."  He 
is,  as  Bacon  has  it,  "  one  of  those  great  self-lovers 
who  will  set  their  neighbor's  house  on  fire  to  roast 
their  own  eggs  in  the  embers  ;"  but  Louis  Philippe 
in  cooking  his  eggs  has  burnt  his  fingers  most 
griev((usly. 

The  Cunstitulionnel  takes  a  just  view  of  the 
perils  wiiich  iiTi[)cnd  over  I'Airope  through  the  con- 
duct of  tlie  monarch  who  has  been  styled  the  Napo- 
leon of  peace  I 

"  See  on  what  a  slight  thread  depends  the  peace 
of  the  world  !  Shoulil  the  iieallh  of  Queen  Isabella 
suffer  any  injury — should,  unfortunately,  a  fall  from 
her  horse  or  any  untoward  accident  compromise  her 
life,  and  she  died  without  giving  birth  to  an  heir, 
the  case  of  a  disputed  succ(!ssion  would  arise,  and 
the  raxvx  licUi  reserved  by  iMigland  would  present 
ils(-ir.  if  the  kitifr  and  cpiecn  should  remain  separ- 
ate and  irreconcilable,  tiiere  can  1)0  no  hopes  of  a 
direct  heir  to  ihi;  throne.  In  such  a  cnsc;  the  dis- 
sension b(;lwi'(;n  (Jrcat  Britain  and  Fraiute,  the 
effects  of  which  are  suspended  during  the  life  of  the 
queen,  will  hccom.'  every  day  more  envenomed,  and 
it  reserves  a  menacnig  prospect  for  JMinip(!.  Should 
the  king  aiul  qui'cn  become  recdiiciled  through  the 
(!X(!rtions  of  Salamanca  ami  Narvaez,  and  if,  never- 
theless, the  qnei'ti  should  iiol  uive  birth  to  an  heir, 
tlie  situation  wonlii  be  no  jiss  embarrassing  nor 
jierilons.  Should,  on  the  Cdnlnirv,  iIk;  .se[)aration 
of  tlie  royal  couple  !)(•  prdloni^ed  and  tlie  (lucen 
obtain  a  divorce,  tlm  (Oioice  of  a  yeciiiKJ  husband 
would  renew  the  Cdiilliet  between  JMi^land  and 
I'rance.  Such  are  some  of  the  I'ornndable  chances 
wbi<-li  S]ian)sh  affiirs  present  fur  the  re|i()se  of 
the  world.  Suppose,  in  sliort.  that  the  (;uceii.  re- 
conciled to  her  husband,  should  give  a  successor  to 


the  throne,  the  dearest  wish  of  our  government 
W'Ould  be  accomplished.  Is  it  not  so?  Well,  the 
effect  of  this  single  fortunate  chance  would  be  to 
destroy  all  the  hopes  of  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier 
succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  That  is  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  advantages  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages so  much  vaunted  last  year.  It  would  not 
restore  the  independence  of  Cracow,  nor  repair  the 
bad  results  of  our  policy  in  Switzerland,  Greece, 
and  elsewhere.  It  would  not  reestablish  confidence 
between  the  cabinet  about  to  be  presided  over  by 
M.  Guizot  and  that  of  which  Lord  J.  Russell  is  the 
head." — Examiner,  11  Sept. 
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This  important  national  event  took  place  on 
September  16,  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  at  the  City 
Auction  Mart.  The  attendance  was  so  numer- 
ous, that  half  those  desirous  of  being  present  could 
not  be  accommodated  in  the  spacious  sale-room. 
Amongst  those  in  the  room  were  Sir  F.  Madden, 
keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  ;  Mr. 
AiTiyot,  chairman  of  the  London  committee  ;  Dr. 
Thomson ,  chairman  of  the  Stratford  committee  ;  Mr. 
P.  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Sheldon,  treasurers  of  the 
committees  of  London  and  Stratford  ;  Mr.  Wilkes, 
Mr.  Payne  Collier,  chairman  of  the  general  meet- 
ing of  subscribers  ;  Mr.  Flower,  Mr.  Chas.  Knight, 
Mr.  Butterworth,  Mr.  Halliwell,  many  members 
of  the  Shakspeare  Society,  and  most  of  the  resident 
members  of  the  several  committees  interested  in  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Robins,  to  whom  the  disposal  of  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  dramatist  was  entrusted,  briefly, 
but  with  great  ability,  directed  the  attention  of  the 
crowded  auditory  to  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  sale,  which  were  such  as  to  exonerate 
from  all  blame  the  trustees  who  acted  on  the  part 
of  the  minors  to  whom  the  property  legally  be- 
longed. The  property  was  very  valuable  as  re- 
garded its  position  in  Stratford,  and  its  extent ;  but 
its  great  value  arose  from  its  being  the  spot  where 
the  immortal  Shakspeare  first  saw^  the  light — a 
spot  which  wasregard(!d  with  reverence  not  only  by 
Englishmen,  but  by  the  admirers  of  genius  from  all 
countries.  It  was  interesting  to  obseiTO  the  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  shrine  of 
the  iK)ct  which  was  taking  place.  A  few  years 
ago  one  thousand  in  a  year  was  considered  a  hirge 
number,  but  last  year  the  nundier  had  increased  to 
seven  thousand.  He  was  quite  confident  that  such 
an  object  as  the  hou.se  in  which  William  Shak- 
speare first  drew  his  infant  breath  would  be  fully 
appreciated  by  such  an  as.semlily  as  that  which  he 
saw  around  him,  and  that  they  would  exhibit  in  a 
j)ractical  manner  that  ap()rt-ciation.  Mr.  Robins 
tluMi  read  the  terms  of  salt>,  which  were  in  the 
\isual  f(u-m  of  freehold  property,  and  slated  that  ho 
was  r<'adv  to  conunence  the  sale. 

The  oiler  of  1,.'>0()/.  wa.s  then  made,  which  was 
immediately  advanced  upon  to  t'.OdO/.  by  Mr.  But- 
ler, of  Clapton.  2,100/.  was  then  offered,  and  after 
a  very  slii^rht  pause;  the  fidlowing  oti'er,  on  the  part 
of  the  Stratford  and  London  Sliaks|)(  are  Conunit- 
tees,  orfraiii/,e<l  for  the  purchase  of  Shakspeare's 
bouse,  w;is  plac<'d  in  tin'  hands  of  Mr.  Robins  : — 
"Toi\Ir.  Hoi)ins.  We,  the  undersi^^rned,  dej)Uti'd 
by  the  united  connuitlees  (jI'  Siralford  and  Ivondon, 
for  raising-  sidiscriplions  ln|-  the  jiurebase  of  Shak- 
speare's house,  lierebv  olilr  a  hiddini^  of  .'},000/. 
'I  be  conunittees  lia\  in^"^  |)urcbased  another  ]iroperty 
whi<-h    reallv    con.-tilutes    an    integral    portion    of 
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Shakspeare's  house,  have  expended  a  considerable  I 
part  of  the  amount  already  raised  by  public  con-  | 
Iribution  ;  but,  looking  at  the  duty  imposed  upon  ' 
them  in  undertaking  to  represent  the  feeling  of  the  ' 
nation,  they  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  making 
this  large  and  liberal  offer  for  the  property  now  for  j 
sale,  without  regard  to  the  funds  which  they  can  i 
at  present  command,  in  the  confidence  that  the  jus-  ; 
lice  of  the  public  will  eventually  discharge  the  com-  j 
mittees  from  the  individual  responsibility  which  they 
thi'.s  incur.  Signed,  Thomas  Amyot,  chairman  of  | 
the  London  committee :  Thomas  Thomson,  chair- 
nian  of  the  Stratford  committee  ;  P.  Cunningham,  ' 
treasurer  of  the  London  committee  ;  W.  Sheldon,  ! 
treasurer  of  the  Stratford  committee.  September  i 
16.  1847."'  I 

Mr.  Robins  having  read  the  offer  aloud,  said  he  '■ 
had  the  agreeable  duty  of  announcing  on  the  part 
of  the  trustee  that  he  intended  to  forego  his  privi- 
lege of  bidding  for  the   property,  after  the   offer 
which  the  committee  had  made,  (3,000/..)  an  ad-  '■ 
vance  of  900/.  on  the  last  offer.     (Cheers.)     He  I 
was  now  desirous  to  know  if  any  one  present  pro- 
posed to  offer  a  larger  sum  ?     A  few  moments  of  j 
anxious  suspense  ensued,  when  no  other  bidder  ap-  I 
pearing.    the   Stratford    and    London    Committees  • 
'A-ere  declared  the  purchasers  for  3.000/.,  amidst' 
immense  cheering,  which  clearly  exhibited  the  grat-  | 
ification  which  those  present  felt  at  the  circum-  \ 
stance  of  this  most  interesting  national  monument ! 
having  been  secured  for  the  nation  by  the  committees.  | 

The  following  interesting  lots  were  put  up  and  [ 
sold  at  the  subjoined  prices  : — Visitors"  Books  of  ' 
Autographs,  seventy  guineas — Mr.  Butler,  of  Clap- 
ton, who  offered  2.000/.  for  the  house  :  ditto,  twen-  | 
ty  guineas;  a  curious  tiblet.  with  a  portrait  of 
Shakspeare — J.  W.  Pearson,  51.  5s.  :    five  carved 
walnut-tree   chairs,    with    needlework   backs   and 
seats — W.  B.  Fletcher,  5/.  5s.  :  a  curious  antique  , 
carsed  cabinet,  elaborately  worked — A.  L.  Butler, 
10/.  10s.  :  an  elaborately  carved  Elizabethan  chair, 
cane  back — Mr.  Lilly.  7/.  7s. :  another  equally  cu- 
rious chair,  high  back — Mr.  Lilly,  1/.  :  an  inlaid 
walnut-tree  corner  beaufet  or  closet — Mr.  Lilly.  21. 
2s. :  two  ancient  portraits  in  frames — C.  D.  Butler,  ' 
1/.  Is.  :  a  small  bust  of  Shakspeare.  carv'ed  from  the 
veritable  mulberry  tree,  to  the  truth  of  which  Mr. 
Sharp  deposed— Thoma.s  Wilkinson,  18/.  18s.  ;    a  : 
spectacle  case,  also  carved  from  the  mulberry  tree  ; 
— ^Ir.  Butler,  15/.  153.  ;  a  life-size  bust   of  Shak- 
speare in  plaster,  and  a  copy  of  the  church  register 
tracing  the  family  from  its  first  settlement  at  Strat-  • 
ford — Mr.  Goldsmith.  1/.  15s.  ;  an  elaborately  carved 
oak  cabinet,  with  richly  decorated  front  and  sides 
and  corner  pillars — Mr.  Weedon.   10/.  10s.  ;    two 
car\-ed  oak  chairs,  leather  seats — Mr.  "Weedon.  1/. 
10s.  ;  a  fine  old  black  letter  Bible,  1580 — Mr.  Wee- 
don.  2/.  2s.  ;    a   small   walnut-tree  table,   a  small  ' 
plaster  bust,  and  a  curious  delf  candlestick — Mr.  ' 
Weedon,  16s. — E-Taininer. 


THE    WORSE    OF    TWO    ASSASSINATIONS. 

We  can  easily  believe  that  the  murder  of  the 
Duchess  de  Praslin  filled  Louis  Philippe  with  horror. 
It  must  have  shocked  his  humanity,  and  it  ought  to 
have  touched  and  alarmed  his  conscience ;  not  that 
he  was  in  the  remotest  way  accountable  for  that 
particular  crime,  but  as  the  example  of  the  direful 
extremities  to  which  matrimonial  strife  may  be  car- 
ried in  high  stations  should  have  made  him  reflect 
with  sorrow  and  with  fear  on  what  he  has  done  and 
undone  in  Madrid.    Sickening  to  the  imagination  is 


the  night  scene  of  butchery  in  the  chamber  of  the 
ill-fated  Duchess  de  Praslin,  but  the  assassin's  mal- 
ice did  not  go  beyond  the  destruction  of  life,  and 
his  victim  went  to  her  account  spotless  in  character, 
and  with  all  her  virtues  unblemished.  The  mur- 
derer made  his  havoc  of  the  body,  hacked  with  his 
knife,  stamped  on  the  head  with  the  impression  of 
the  ducal  arms  on  the  butt  end  of  the  pistol  ;  but 
here  ended  his  malice  ;  he  shortened  a  blameless 
life,  he  did  not  make  a  guilty  one,  he  was  assassin 
of  the  flesh,  not  assassin  of  what  it  enshrined.  He 
wrought  no  corruption,  no  depravation,  no  debauch- 
ery, he  contented  himself  with  vulgar  murder — 
there  was  an  obstacle  to  his  illicit  desire,  and  he 
removed  it  :  he  did  not  doom  the  victim  to  a  po- 
sition in  which  the  virtues  could  not  live,  and  ia 
which  the  vices  sure  to  spring  up  would  tend  to 
ruin  of  even.-  kind,  ruin  of  character,  ruin  of  fame, 
ruin  of  inheritance.  The  assassin  kept  all  the  guilt 
to  himself;  he  did  not  work  his  will  through  mak- 
ing his  victim  guilty — his  instrument  was  a  knife, 
not  a  snare  to  destroy  by  debauchery  and  degrada- 
tion, or  to  torture  into  the  renouncement  of  rights. 

"  What  the  eye  does  not  see  the  heart  does  not 
rue."  The  mind"s  eye  sees  the  horrid  scene  of  the 
wife  sinking  under  the  blows  of  the  hand  bound  by 
every  tie  to  protect  her  ;  but  the  assassination  of 
character  and  peace  is  not  palpable ;  we  see  the 
wounds,  but  do  not  trace  them  directly  to  the  instru- 
ment, nor  the  instrument  to  the  hand,  and  they  are 
repeated  at  intervals.  The  butcher  puts  the  sufferer 
out  of  pain  in  a  tew  minutes,  but  demoralizing  to 
destroy  is  a  slow  operation,  requiring  a  sustained 
cruelty,  which  intense  cupidity  will  supply.  Such 
examples  there  have  been  in  the  annals  of  vulgar 
crime.  Donellan,  the  guardian,  who  murdered  his 
ward  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  commenced  by 
giving  the  youth  every  licentious  indulgence,  in  the 
hope  that  debauchery  would  do  the  work  of  death  ; 
he  never,  however,  had  the  wit  to  think  of  marry- 
ing him  to  some  woman  whom  he  would  inveter- 
ately  hate,  and  becoming  impatient  of  the  slow 
process  of  destroying  by  immorality,  he  shortened 
the  matter  with  a  dose  of  laurel  water.  P"or  this 
act  of  comparative  mercy  he  was  hung.  The  suc- 
cession to  the  estate  was  the  temptation  to  the 
crime.  Successions  have  much  to  answer  for  in 
wickedness,  but  modes  are  altered,  and  what  used 
to  be  done  by  wars  and  throat-cutting  is  now  brought 
about  by  weddings,  the  hymeneal  torch  being  bor- 
rowed from  the  Furies. 

But  to  return  to  our  text — the  piteous  example 
of  the  assassination  of  the  Duchess  of  Praslin — 
what  father,  with  the  alternative  for  his  daughter  of 
a  death  like  that  of  the  unfortunate  duchess  or  a  life 
like  that  of  Isabella  of  Spain,  would  hesitate  as  to 
the  choice? — a  sudden  violent  death  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  other  the  cruellest  position  in  which  a 
woman  and  wife  can  be  placed,  one  in  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  virtues  most  befitting  the 
female  character  could  survive,  and  in  which,  if 
they  did  survive,  they  would  not  be  believed  to  sur- 
vive— an  incredulity  most  powerfully  tending  to  cast 
down  morality  in  despair.  A  Lucretia  may  indeed 
exist  with  the  repute  of  a  Messalina,  but  that  is  not 
the  question — it  is  whether  any  father  would  not 
prefer  the  worst  death  for  his  daughter  with  her 
mind  unsullied,  her  fame  unspotted,  her  virtues  in 
their  perfection,  to  such  a  lot  as  that  which  has  been 
cast  for  the  Queen  of  Spain,  whose  throne  is  a 
pillory,  whose  reputation  is  dragged  through  the 
kennel,  whose  married  lif"e  has  been  a  series  of  dis- 
gusting disappointments,  mortifications   and  angry 
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conflict,  and  whoso  court  and  report,  true  or  false, 
is  the  scandal  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Siie 
may  have  resisted  all  the  artful  comhinalion  of 
adverse  circumstances  that  would  have  demoralized 
ninety-nine  women  out  of  a  hundred  in  the  same 
position  ;  but  the  (luestion  whether  she  has  done  so 
or  not  is  in  itself  an  infamy  which  makes  her  fate 
more  to  be  pitied  tlian  the  victim  in  the  late  assas- 
sination, and  which  renders  her  destroyer  not  less 
to  be  execrated  than  the  felon  Duke  of  Praslin.  The 
objects  in  the  two  cases  have  been  different,  but  in 
morality  the  motives  are  hardly  less  criminal  in  the 
one  instance  than  the  other.  The  evil  desires  had 
different  directions,  but  they  crushed  what  stood 
between  them  and  the  coveted  object  with  equal 
ruthlcssness — a  mistress  in  the  one  case,  a  throne 
for  a  descendant  in  the  other. 

"  Committunt  eadem  diverso  crimina  fato, 
Ille  crucem  sceleris  pretium  tulit,  hie  diadcma.'" 

For  taking  away  a  life  the  law  has  its  penalties  ; 
but  for  taking-  away  the  happiness  of  a  life,  for 
taking  all  that  gives  it  value,  for  taking  away  peace, 
innocence,  the  world's  respect,  and,  worse  still, 
self-respect,  there  is  in  the  moral  code  no  worse 
name  than  ambition,  or  the  craving  for  family 
aggrandizement. 

Curious  it  is  that  in  France,  within  a  year,  two 
personages  have  made  the  world  ring  with  actions 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  matrimonial  chain,  the  Duke 
de  Praslin  by  his  method  of  dissolving  a  union,  the 
matchmaking  king  by  his  refinement  on  the  torture 
of  old,  of  uniting  a  living  with  a  dead  body,  to 
destroy  by  the  repugnant  pestiferous  connection. 

We  see  it  announced  that,  by  order  of  the  Queen 
of  the  French,  a  funeral  service  has  been  performed 
in  the  chapel  of  Eu  for  the  repose  of  the  Duchess 
of  Praslin.  If  the  life  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  should 
be  shortened,  and  she  should  be  despatched  to  the 
place  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  it 
will  be  not  for  the  Queen  but  for  the  King  of  the 
French  to  order  a  funeral  service  for  the  repose  of 
Isabella's  .soul.  He  will  owe  it  to  her.  And  when 
she  is  no  longer  in  the  way  as  an  obstacle,  he  will 
have  no  indisposition  to  pray  for  the  rei)ose  of  the 
soul  his  machinations  so  troubled  in  the  life,  for 
there  has  been  no  malice,  no  ill-will  in  the  case — 
nothing  but  greed — nothing  hut  what  makes  a  vul- 
gar villain  cu^a  throat  to  obtain  a  coveted  purse. 
It  is  too  general  a  libel  on  human,  or  on  inhuman 
nature,  that  the  injurer  never  forgives,  but  hates  in 
proportion  to  tlu;  wrong  he  has  done.  This  is  far 
from  uniformly  true.  One  of  the  celebrat(!d  German 
assassins,  a  priest,  who  cut  the  throat  of  a  mistress 
who  embarrassed  him,  administered  the  last  offices 
and  sola(-("s  of  rtdigion  to  the  dying  victim  with  his 
bands  n:ekin;:  with  her  hot  blood. 

Should  i.ouis  Philippe  have  to  order  a  funeral 
.service  for  I  lie  rrpose  of  the  Queen  Isabella,  let  it  be 
in  till:  chapel  cf  I'.n,  uhcre  the  nu])lials  were  di.s- 
cussed  aiirl  thr  ]jr(iinisi-  irjvcn  which  would,  have 
saved  the  viMitii,r  (pieen  fri)in  so  mucli  trouble  anil 
ifiisiTy.  —  I'll  ami  II'  r,   1   S'  jil . 


Til    TUK     riMTdl!     (II       llli:     KXAMINKlt. 

Silt — The  mural  and  reJiiMuiis  wcirld  must  iinan- 
1-Miiii~lv  M'/ree  III  the  senliin.'iils  vdii  express  so 
I  lo'jieMiilv  in  iIk^  "  I'lxaminer"  nf  September  1. 
('iTliHiilv  vnii  have  |iiiiiile(l  lint  the  wdist  of  two 
as-.e  -ins.  ;inil  pnliiic  e\eerat|(i|i  will  fnjlow  him  In 
his  '_'\AS<\  1  lielii've  it  is  siMdiii  th:it  vnii  Milmit  j 
Latin  ver.,(  s  mid  v'liir   priji'T  ;   but,  it  lb"  liiljii'.ving  ) 


are  worth  a  place  in  it,  they  may  perhaps  run  for- 
ward into  other  channels,  and  shame  one  culprit. 
I  am,  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

Walter  Savage  Landor. 

Ad  Philippum  Galliarum  Rcgem. 

O  patre  nequam  gnate  multo  nequior, 
Philippe  !  quorsum  te  petat  sicarius? 
Probi-ne  sunt  in  Gallia  sicarii 
Soli?  eequilatis  unici  satellites'? 
At  casta  certd  contigit  tibi  soror, 
Gnatajque  caslae  ;  nee  caret  conjux  fide, 
IJtcunque  matre  scorto  et  infami  domo. 
Atqui  neque  illud  pessima?  scortum  domus 
Neptem  alligaret  conjugi  haudquaquam  viro, 
x\dulteramque  vellel  et  compelleret, 
Ut  pecus  Iberum  clauderet  septo  suo. 


The  U.  S.  Frigate  Raritan. — Mr.  Grant's 
Experiment. — Some  two  or  three  months  since, 
the  frigate  Raritan  entered  this  port  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  with  a  sick  crew,  a  large  number,  some 
of  them  officers,  having  died  on  the  passage,  with 
what  was  believed  to  be  the  yellow  fever.  She 
was  ordered  off  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  has 
since  been  anchored  off  Craney  Island,  dismantled 
and  uninhabited.  Such  was  the  dread  of  the  fatal 
disease,  that  though  every  part  of  her  was  open, 
and  her  valuable  cargo  of  provisions,  &c.,  exposed, 
no  one  dared  board  her,  save  some  hands  from  the 
Vandalis,  whose  duty  it  was  to  trim  the  wind-sails, 
that  were  set  with  the  hope  of  purifying  her.  Sail- 
ors who  ventured  below,  were  sure  to  be  seized 
with  a  violent  sickness — five  out  of  seven  who  went 
on  board,  having  been  prostrated  by  the  foul  stench 
that  arose  from  her  hold.  It  was  suggested  by 
many  to  scuttle  her,  but  this  was  objected  to,  as  it 
would  cause  a  loss  of  between  50  and  60,000  dol- 
lars' worth  of  provisions,  powder,  <fcc.,  which  could 
not  be  removed  while  she  remained  infected.  Some 
two  or  three  weeks  since  Professor  Robert  Grant 
received  permission  of  Com.  Skinner,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Construction,  Equipment,  and  Repairs, 
to  experiment  on  the  frigate  with  his  newly  invented 
disinfecting  gas.  Such  was  his  confidence  in  his 
own  ability  and  the  efficacy  of  his  invention,  that  all 
the  warnings  of  his  more  timid  friends  could  not  dis- 
suade him  from  an  undertaking  which  seemed  death- 
daring.  He  went  on  board  with  his  apparatus  on 
Tuesday  last  week,  and  aft<>r  laboring  day  and 
night,  most  of  the  time  "  solitary  and  alone,"  in 
a  week  he  reported  the  ship  to  ("aptain  Slribling. 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  as  perfectly  healthy,  and 
"sweet  as  a  nut."  The  result  of  his  experiment 
was,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  many,  a  com- 
plete triumph  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  confidence  in 
her  purity,  he  will  forthwith  take  np  his  lodgings 
oil  board,  sleep  in  her  cock-i)it,  and  keep  com- 
mand of  one  of  our  noblest  frigates,  if  the  govern- 
ment will  only  commission  him,  and  furnish  "  a  bold 
brave  crew." — Norfolk  Jharon,  'Jf)  'SVy;/. 

Ai'i'i.irATioM  OK  Tin:  Elkituic  'l'i;i.Kc.K.\rii  to 
Locdmotivks. — A  line  of  electric  teleeraph  is  in 
active  preparation  alotiLr  'he  railway  from  A'ienna 
to  Prajrne.  As  soon  as  it  is  conipleted,  every  loco- 
motive eiiixine  is  to  !)<■  furnished  with  a  small  elec- 
tric apparatus,  by  aid  of"  which,  and  bv  that  of  a 
wire,  wbieh  can,  at  jileasure,  \u\  put  into  rommnni- 
eation  with  that  of  the  railway,  the  train  can  an- 
nounce to  every  station,  far  or  near,  the  events  it 
may  liavc  learnt  on  the  road. 
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From  the  Examiner. 

Journal  of  an  Overland  Erpcrfition  in  Australia, 
from  Moreton  Bay  to  Port  Essington,  during  the 
years  1844—1845.  By  Dr.Ludwig  Leichhardt. 
Boone. 

The  expedition  described  in  this  book  excited 
great  interest  during  its  progress.  The  smallness 
of  the  party,  the  scantiness  of  its  equipment,  and 
the  enormous  tract  of  country  proposed  to  be  ex- 
plored, stamped  it  at  its  commencement  with  a  char- 
acter of  rashness ;  and  when  several  months  had  ! 
passed  without  any  tidings  of  the  travellers,  the 
people  of  Sydney  generally  gave  them  up  for  lost. 
Two  parties  successively  went  out  in  search  of  them, 
or,  failing  their  discovery,  to  ascertain  their  fate  ; 
but  neither  could  get  upon  their  track,  or  learn  any- 
thing concerning  them  :  and  when  at  last  they  re- 
appeared, after  more  than  fifteen  months'  absence, 
the  delight  and  gratitude  of  the  colonists  of  Sydney 
took  a  very  substantial  form.  Upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  were  collected  for  them  by  public 
subscription  ;  and  a  gratuity  of  a  thousand  pounds 
was  voted  to  them  by  the  legislative  council  of  the 
colony.  Doctor  Leichhardt  has  since  received,  too, 
the  latest  honors  of  the  Geographical  Societies  of 
London  and  Paris.  The  successful  issue  of  his 
perilous  enterprise,  the  fortitude  and  perseverance 
displayed  by  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  it  to  general  science,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  colony  and  society  of  Sydney,  were  the 
proper  and  sufficient  justification  of  these  well-mer- 
ited rewards. 

The  details  of  the  expedition,  in  which  a  distance 
of  upwards  of  three  thousand  miles  was  traversed, 
are  jjiven  by  Doctor  Leichhardt  in  this  volume,  and 
will  be  read  with  great  interest.  He  was  the  orig- 
inator, director,  and  animating  soul  of  the  enter- 
prise, from  its  commencement  to  its  close.  He 
limited  the  party,  in  the  first  instance,  to  five  beside 
himself;  exacting  from  them  the  condition  that  they 
were  to  be  contented  with  animal  food,  patiently  to 
submit  to  every  other  privation,  and  resign  them- 
selves implicitly  to  his  guidance  :  but,  on  similar 
conditions,  he  allowed  four  additional  persons  to 
join  them  at  Brisbane.  It  seems  clear  that  it  was  by 
by  these  prudent  precautions,  by  confining  provisions 
and  stores  to  what  were  actually  necessary,  and  by 
kee[)ing  the  expedition  as  far  as  possible  in  what 
Doctor  Leichhardt  calls  "light  marching  order," 
they  were  able  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  the 
broken  mountainous  countries  throueh  which  thev 
passed,  to  endure  the  unusual  privations  to  which 
thev  were  subjected,  and  at  last  to  achieve  success. 
They  took  with  them  seventeen  horses  and  sixteen 
head  of  cattle  ;  and  not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
the  doctors  narrative  relates  to  his  brute  compan- 
ions The  bullocks  were  highly  unmanageable  at 
first  ;  but  ropes,  iron  nose-rings,  and  other  artifices, 
were  some  check  to  their  refractory  bluntness  ;  and 
the  familiarity  of  constant  association,  and  of  common 
wants  and  dangers,  seems  to  have  made  it  at  last 
quite  a  family  party  of  "man  and  beast."  The 
hors-^s,  tl:e  dogs,  and  the  bullocks,  came  to  have  each 
their  peculiar  character,  their  marked  individuality, 
their  (as  it  were)  personal  interest  for  the  men ; 
and  when  the  expedition  fell  upon  its  evil  days — 
horses  drowned,  dogs  lost,  and  bullocks  of  necessity 
killed — it  was  with  no  small  grief  they  lost  the  old 
familiar  brutish  faces.  The  men  of  education  in 
the  party,  beside  the  doctor  himself,  were  four, 
well  acquainted,  for  the  most  part,  with  natural  his- 
tory pursuits;  the  attendants  were  two  aboriijinal 
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natives,  a  crown  prisoner  of  Sydney,  and  a  sturdy 
young  lad. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  outline  of  what 
befell  the  expedition.  Some  notion  maybe  formed 
of  what  they  had  to  contend  with,  when  the  reader 
is  told,  that,  having  stored  themselves  with  pro- 
visions for  seven  months  only,  which  the  doctor  had 
calculated  to  be  sufficient  for  the  journey,  they  were 
nearly  sixteen  months  in  reaching  Port  Essington. 
"I  was  deeply  affected,'"  says  Doctor  Leichhardt, 
describing  his  arrival  at  the  latter  place,  "  in  finding 
myself  again  in  civilized  society,  and  could  scarcely 
speak,  the  words  growing  big  with  tears  ahd  emo- 
tion ;  and  even  now,  when  considering  with  what 
small  means  the  Almighty  had  enabled  me  to  per- 
form such  a  long  journey,  my  heart  thrills  in  grate- 
ful acknowledgment."  He  had  arrived  at  Port 
Essington,  too,  with  the  satisfactory  sense  of  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  no  thankless  or  profitless  labor. 
The  result  of  his  enterprise  was  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful. It  has  added  not  a  little  to  our  existing 
stock  of  knowledge  in  the  various  departments  of 
natural  history  ;  and  has  made  discovery,  in  districts 
before  untrodden,  of  an  almost  boundless  extent  of 
fertile  country,  replete  with  means  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  growth  of  civilization,  and  connecting 
the  Australian  continent  with  the  shores  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

We  shall  borrow  a  few  extracts  from  Doctor 
Leichhardt's  unassuming  yet  most  striking  narra- 
tive, to  show  the  character  of  the  hardships  endured, 
the  dangers  braved,  and  the  almost  insuperable  dif- 
ficulties surmounted  by  steady  fortitude.  After  the 
eighth  month  their  condition  began  to  be  very  crit- 
ical. 

"  When  we  left  our  last  camp  at  the  Lynd,  John 
Murphy's  pony  was  missing.  Charley  went  to  look 
for  it,  and  did  not  join  us  before  we  had  arrived  at 
our  camp,  after  an  unusually  long  and  fatiguing 
stage.  He  brought  us  the  melancholy  news  that 
he  had  found  the  poor  beast  on  the  sands  of  the 
Lvnd,  with  its  body  blown  up.  and  bleeding  from 
the  nostrils.  It  had  either  been  bitten  by  a  snake,  or 
had  eaten  some  noxious  herb,  which  had  fortunate- 
ly been  avoided  by  the  other  horses.  Accidents  of 
this  kind  were  well  calculated  to  impress  us  with 
the  conviction  of  our  dependence  on  Providencej 
which  had  hitherto  been  so  kind  and  merciful. 

•'  As  all  our  meat  was  consumed,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  stop,  in  order  to  kill  one  of  our  little  steers. 
It  proved  to  be  very  fat,  and  allowed  us  once  more 
to  indulge  in  our  favorite  dish  of  fried  liver.  Al- 
though we  were  most  willing  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  to  revive  our 
own  amljitious  feelings  at  the  memory  of  the  deeds 
of  our  illustrious  heroes,  we  had  nothing  left  but 
the  saturated  rags  of  our  sugar  bags ;  which,  how- 
ever, we  had  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  which  we 
now  boiled  up  with  our  tea  :  our  last  flour  was  con- 
sumed three  weeks  ago  ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  fat 
cake,  therefore,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  Should 
any  of  my  readers  think  these  ideas  and  likings 
ridiculous  and  foolish,  they  may  find  plenty  of  anal 
ogous  facts  by  entering  the  habitations  of  the  poor, 
where  I  have  not  only  witnessed,  but  enjoyed,  siin 
ilar  treats  of  sugared  tea  and  buttered  bread." 

The  climate  was  very  merciful  to  them  ;  but 
against  this  they  had  to  set  the  unceasing  anxiety 
of  possible  attack  from  the  natives. 

*•  The  mornings  and  evenings  were  very  beautiful, 
and  are  surpassed  by  no  climate  that  I  have  ever 
lived  in.  It  was  delightful  to  watch  the  fading  and 
changing  tints  of  the  western  sky  after  sunset,  a,nd 
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to  oonteaiplate,  in  the  refreshing  coohiess  of  ad- 

*  vancing  nighl,  the  stars  as  they  successively  ap- 
peared, and  entered  on  tlieir  nightly  course.  The 
state  of  our  liealth  showed  how  congenial  the  cli- 
mate was  to  the  human  constitution  ;  for,  without 
the  comforts  which  the  civilized  man  thmks  essen- 
tially necessary  to  life  ;  without  flour,  without  salt, 
and  miserably  clothed,  we  were  yet  all  in  health  ; 
althougii  at  limes  suffering  much  from  weakness 
and  fatigue.  At  night  we  stretched  ourselves  on 
the  ground,  almost  as  naked  as  the  natives,  and 
though  most  of  my  companions  still  used  their  tents, 
it  w;is  amply  proved  afterwards  that  the  want  of 
this  luxury  was  attended  with  no  ill  consequences." 

A  few  days  after  the  above  entry  in  Doctor  Lcich- 
hardt's  journal,  the  natives  suddenly  attacked  them. 
Tliey  had  heard,  some  days  before,  the  "subdued 
cooees"  which  indicated  their  presence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  seem  to  have  had  not  the  least  expec- 
tation of  immediate  danger.  They  had  made  their 
tents,  and  had  obtained  some  game  which  enabled 
them  to  dine  well. 

"  After  dinner  Messrs.  Roper  and  Calvert  retired 
to  their  tent,  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  John,  and  Brown, 
were  platting  palm  leaves  to  make  a  hat,  and  I  stood 
musing  near  their  fire-place,  looking  at  their  work, 
and  occasionally  joining  in  their  conversation.  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  congnitulating  himself  upon  having 
succeeded  in  learning  to  plat ;  and,  when  he  had 
nearly  completed  a  yard,  he  retired  with  John  to 
their  tent.  Tliis  was  about  seven  o'clock  ;  and  1 
stretched  myself  upon  the  ground  as  usual,  at  a  lit- 
tle distiince  from  the  fire,  and  fell  into  a  dose,  from 
which  I  was  suddenly  roused  by  a  loud  noise,  and 
a  call  for  help  from  Calvert  and  Roper.  Natives 
had  suddenly  attacked  us.  They  had  doubtless 
watched  our  inovements  during  the  afternoon,  and 
marked  the  position  of  the  different  tents  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark,  sneaked  upon  us,  and  threw  a 
shower  of  spears  at  the  tents  of  Calvert,  Roper,  and 
Gilbert,  and  a  few  at  that  of  Phillips,  and  also  one 
or  two  towards  the  fire.  Charley  and  Brown  caileJ 
for  caps,  which  I  hastened  to  find,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  provided,  they  discharged  their  guns  intt) 
the  crowd  of  the  natives,  who  instantly  (led,  leaving 
Roper  and  Calvert  pierced  with  several  spears,  and 
severely  beaten  by  their  waddies.  Several  of  these 
spears  were  barbed,  and  could  not  be  extracted 
witiiout  difficulty.  I  had  to  force  one  through  the 
arm  of  Roper  to  break  off  the  bar!) ;  and  to  cut  an- 
other out  of  the  groin  of  Mr.  Calvert.  Joiin  Mur- 
pliy  liad  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  tent,  and 
concealing  himself  behind  a  tree,  whence  lie  fired 
at  iIk;  naliv(;s,  and  severely  wounded  oik;  of  them, 
brfDrc  Brown  had  dischartred  his  gun.  Not  seeing 
Mr.  (iilbcrt,  I  asked  for  hiin,  when  C'harley  told  me 
tint  our  unfortuiiat(;  companion  was  no  more  !  lie 
li;id  come  out  of  ids  t(;iit  with  his  gun,  shot,  and 
jiowilcr,  and  handiMl  thcin  to  him,  when  he  instantly 

•  drojjped  down  diud.  «  «  #  « 

"  .Mr.  Roper  iiad  rcrcivcd  two  or  three,  spear 
wounds  in  the  mm1|.  ul  iiis  head  ;  one  spear  had 
[lassi'd  llirou(;li  his  jcfi  arm,  another  into  his  cheek 
id'low  the  jugal  bone,  and  penclrat(ul  the  orl)it,  and 
injured  the  optic  nerve,  and  anothiT  in  his  loins, 
bi'.sides  a  heavy  blow  on  the  should(;r.  Mr.  CalvtTl 
had  rcceivod  .sever.il  s-cvcre  lilows  from  a  waddi  ; 
<ini'  on  the  no.sc  wliicii  had  crushed  the  nasal  bones; 
oni'  on  tke  (dhow,  and  another  on  the  back  of  his 
iie;i(i  ;  hcKidi.'s  which,  a  l)arbcd  spear  had  entered 
hiH  trroin,  and  another  into  his  knee.  .\s  may  be 
ri'addy  imatrined,  both  sudercMl  gr<'at  pain,  and  were 
scarcely  abl)    '  move.     The  spear  tlnil  Irrminiilcd 


poor  Gilbert's  existence,  had  entered  the  chest,  be- 
tween the  clavicle  and  the  neck  ;  but  made  so  small 
a  wound,  that  for  some  lime  I  was  unable  to  detect 
it.  From  the  direction  of  the  wound  he  had  prob- 
ably received  the  spear  when  stooping  to  leave  his 
tent." 

Mr.  Gilbert  was  one  of  the  volunteers  who  joined 
at  Brisbane,  and  Doctor  Leichhardt  had  used  every 
persuasion  to  deter  him  from  the  expedition  ;  but  he 
was  bent  upon  prosecuting  ceriain  zoological  inqui- 
ries, and  thus  paid  for  them  the  forfeit  of  his  life. 
Yet  within  three  days  of  this  frightful  incident,  (it 
occurred  on  the  28th  of  June,)  and  with  the  wounded 
relying  solely  on  the  still  kindly  climate  and  Doctor 
Leichhardt's  surgical  skill,  ihe  whole  party  were  in 
march  again.  They  buried  their  ill-fated  compan- 
ion, and  travelled  upwards  of  fourteen  miles,  on  the 
first  of  July  ;  nor  did  the  severe  wounds  received 
form  any  further  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the 
journey. 

Among  the  matters  that  diversified  it  were  such 
as  this  : 

"  By  a  mere  accident,  we  discovered  a  remarka- 
ble medicinal  property  of  the  glutinous  secretion  of 
the  seed-vessels  of  a  drooping  Grevillea.  John 
Murphy,  having  no  pockets  in  histrowsers,  put  the 
seeds  which  he  found  during  the  stage  into  his  bo- 
som, close  to  the  skin,  where  he  had  already  depos- 
ited a  great  number  of  Sterculia,  and  was  much 
inconvenienced  by  the  starry  prickles  which  sur- 
round the  seeds.  Afterwards,  finding  the  droop- 
ing Grevillea  in  fruit,  he  gathered  some  capsules 
and  placed  them  as  before  stated.  Upon  arriving 
at  the  camp  he  felt  great  pain  ;  and,  on  examining 
the  place,  he  saw,  to  his  greatest  horror,  that  the 
whole  of  the  skin  of  the  e])ig;istric  region  was  col- 
ored black,  and  raised  into  a  great  number  of  painful 
blisters.  Upon  his  showing  it  to  me,  I  thought 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  Sterculia  prickles  having 
irritated  tiie  skin,  and  rendered  it  more  sensitive  to 
the  sharp  properties  of  the  exudation  of  the  seed- 
vessels  of  Grevillea.  Brown,  however,  merely 
touched  the  skin  of  his  arm  with  the  matter,  when 
blisters  immediately  rose  ;  showing  clearly  its  prop- 
erties. The  discoloration  of  the  skin  was  like  tlH3 
effects  of  nitrate  of  silver." 

Here  is  one  of  Doctor  Leichhardt's  notices  of  the 
fates  of  his  brute  fellow-travellers. 

"  We  travelled  down  to  the  water,  about  four 
miles  north-east  along  the  creek,  which  was  covered 
with  cypress  ])ine  thickets,  and  tea-tree  scrub.  Mr. 
Calvert  and  Charley  returned  on  our  tracks  to  en- 
deavor to  recover  our  poor  dog.  They  found  him 
almost  dead — stretched  out  in  the  deep  cattle  track, 
which  he  seemed  not  to  have  (jnitted,  even  to  find 
a  shady  place.  They  brought  him  to  the  camp; 
and  1  put  his  whole  body,  with  the  exception  of  his 
head,  under  water,  and  bled  him;  lie  lived  six  hours 
longer,  when  he  began  to  bark,  as  if  raving,  and  to 
move  his  leirs  slij^htly,  ns  do^s  do  when  dreaming. 
It  seemed  that  lie  died  of  indammatioti  of  the  bram. 
If  we  becomi^  naturally  fond  of  animals  which  share 
with  us  tlii^  coinforts  of  life,  and  become  the  chet^r- 
fiil  companions  of  our  leisure  hours,  our  attaciiment 
becomes  still  great(,'r  when  tiiey  not  only  share  in 
our  sulleriiigs,  but  aid  irreallv  to  alleviates  them. 
Th(!  little  worlil  of" animated  beings,  with  which  we 
moved  on,  was  conslanlly  l)efore  (uir  eyes;  and 
each  individual  the  coiistaiil  ol))ect  of  our  nttenlion. 
We  became  .''o  familiar  with  every  one  of  tliem, 
that  th(!  sliglili'."!  chantje  in  their  walk,  or  in  their 
looks,  was  readily  observed,  and  the  state  of  their 
health  anxiously  interpreted.      Every  bullock,  every 
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horse,  had  its  peculiar  character,  its  well-defined 
individuality,  which  formed  the  frequent  topic  of  our 
conversation,  in  which  we  all  most  willingly  joined, 
because  every  one  was  equally  interested.  My 
readers  will,  therefore,  easily  understand  my  deep 
distress  when  I  saw  myself,  on  recent  occasions, 
compelled  to  kill  two  of  our  favorite  bullocks  long 
before  their  time;  and  when  our  poor  dog  died, 
which  we  all  had  fondly  hoped  to  bring  to  the  end 
of  our  journey.  Brown  had,  either  by  accident,  or 
influenced  by  an  unconscious  feeling  of  melancholy, 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  almost  constantly  whistling 
and  humming  the  soldier's  death  march,  which  had 
such  a  singularly  depressing  effect  on  my  feelings, 
that  I  was  frequently  constrained  to  request  him  to 
change  his  tune." 

Another  extract  will  show  that  the  doctor's  zeal 
for  his  four-footed  friends,  selfish  as  in  some  sort  it 
may  have  been,  was  not  confined  to  words. 

"  About  three  miles  above  the  junction  of  the 
Wilton  with  the  Roper,  we  again  encamped  on  the 
steep  banks  of  the  latter,  at  a  spot  which  I  thought 
would  allow  our  horses  and  cattle  to  approach  in 
safety.  One  unfortunate  animal,  however,  slipped 
into  the  water,  and  every  eflbrt  to  get  him  out  was 
made  in  vain.  Its  constant  attempts  to  scramble  up 
the  boggy  banks  only  tired  it,  and  as  night  advanced, 
we  had  to  wait  until  the  tide  rose  again.  I  watched 
by  him  the  whole  night,  and  at  high  water  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  him  out  of  the  water ;  but  he  be- 
gan to  plunge  again,  and  unfortunately  broke  the 
tether  which  had  kept  his  fore-quarters  up,  and  fell 
back  into  the  river.  At  last  I  found  a  tolerable 
landing  place  about  fifty  yards  higher  up  ;  but,  as 
1  was  swimming  with  him  up  to  it,  and  trying  to 
lead  him  clear  of  the  stumps  of  trees,  he  became 
entangled  in  the  tether  rope  by  which  I  guided  him, 
rolled  over,  and  was  immediately  drowned.  This 
reduced  our  number  of  horses  to  nine.  When  the 
other  horses  were  brought  to  the  camp,  another 
rushed  into  the  water,  but  I  swam  with  him  at  once 
to  the  good  landing  place,  and  we  succeeded  in  sav- 
ing him." 

Our  last  quotation  must  be  a  memorial  of  the  last 
of  the  bullocks,  and  of  his  instincts  of  regret  for  the 
loss  of  his  companions. 

"  Poor  Rehmond,  the  last  of  our  bullocks,  came 
frequently  to  the  spot  where  his  late  companion  had 
been  killed  ;  but  finding  that  he  was  gone,  he  re- 
turned to  his  abundant  feed,  and  when  I  loaded  him 
to  continue  our  journey  down  the  river  he  was  full 
and  sleek.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  how  the 
bullocks  on  all  previous  occasions  almost  invariably 
took  cognizance  of  the  place  where  one  of  their 
number  had  been  killed.  They  would  vish  it  either 
during  the  night  or  the  next  day,  walk  round  the 
spot,  lift  their  tails,  snufFthe  air  with  an  occasional 
shake  of  their  horns,  and  sometimes  set  off  in  a 
gallop." 

Doctor  Leichhardt  has  not  been  deterred  by  his 
sufferings  on  this  expedition  from  engaging  in  an- 
other adventure,  fraught  with  like  utility  anddan^er. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  an  overland  journey  to  Swan 
river,  (which  is  expected  to  occupy  him  two  years 
and  a  half,)  with  the  object  of  explorin?  the  interior 
of  Australia,  of  discovering  the  extent  of  Sturt's 
desert  and  the  character  of  the  western  and  north- 
western coast,  and  of  observing  the  gradual  change 
m  vegetation  and  animal  life  from  one  side  of  the 
continent  to  the  other. 
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j  The  old  adage,  '"  it  never  rains  but  it  pours,"  is 
I  as  fully  verified  in  the  history  of  scientific  discoveries 
I  as  by  the  events  of  life.  When  science  rains  upon 
us  any  new  and  long  desiderated  gift,  it  comes  not 
i  in  scanty  crops,  but  torrents  of  inventions  embody- 
ing the  same  principle  in  different  shapes  are 
poured  down,  so  that  we  are  in  a  perfect  enibarras 
des  richesses.  and  know  not  which  of  the  many  to 
choose.  It  has  been  thus  with  most  of  the  great 
discoveries  and  inventions  in  science  ;  for  no  sooner 
has  any  given  problem  been  solved  that  the  sucoess- 
ftil  discoverer  finds  himself  surrounded  by  claimants 
for  a  share  of  the  honor.  It  has  been  so  from  the 
invention  of  printing  by  types  down  to  the  more 
astonishing  invention  of  printing  by  lightning  :  so  it 
will  probably  continue  to  the  end  of  time ;  and  we 
doubt  not  that  when  the  two  problems  of  squaring 
the  circle  and  setting  the  Thames  on  fire  shall  have 
been  solved,  the  "rain"  will  descend  on  many  at 
the  same  time,  and  multitudinous  means  wUI  be  at 
once  discovered  for  doing  what  philosophers  of  all 
ages  have  hitherto  striven  for  without  success. 

The  numerous  inventions  of  electric  telegraphs 
are  apt  illustrations  of  the  abundance  that  attends 
the  new  apphance  of  scientific  principles  to  accom- 
modate the  wants  of  man.  The  various  contri- 
vances by  which  electricity  may  be  applied  to 
transmit  signals  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  have 
indeed  made  the  choice  of  the  particular  means  a 
question  of  no  small  difl^culty.  There  are  four 
companies  now  competing  with  one  another  to  send 
messages  through  the  earth  :  and  not  only  has  each 
of  these  companies  its  peculiar  mode  of  availing 
itself  of  the  terrestrial  currents  of  electricity  for  that 
purpose,  but  there  are  at  least  thirty  otfier  distinct 
plans  for  accomplishing  ftie  same  object.  In  some 
of  these  appliances  the  communications  are  made 
by  the  deflections  of  gold  leaf,  in  others  by  the 
sounding  of  bells  of  different  tones  ;  in  some,  ajain, 
by  causing  magnetic  needles  to  point  to  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  There  are  also  various  printing  tel- 
egraphs, which  will  print  a  message  delivered  at 
one  station  almost  instantaneously  at  the  distant 
station  with  which  the  instrument  is  rn  rapport. 
Among  the  most  recent  of  the  printing  telegraphs 
is  the  one  invented  by  Dr.  Howse,  of  the  United 
States  ;  the  operating  parts  of  which  are  arranged 
like  the  keys  of  a  pianoforte,  so  that  by  pressing 
down  a  key  marked  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  a 
like  letter  is  printed  on  paper  at  the  other  terminus 
of  the  connecting  wire.  Telegraphs  of  this  con- 
struction are  in  extensive  use  in  America  ;  and  it  is 
intended  to  enable  friends  in  distant  towns  to  hold 
direct  and  immediate  communication  with  eacfi 
other. 

The  telegraph  company  which  has  succeeded  in 
extending  the  electric  telegraph  most  widely  in 
England,  transmit  their  signals  at  present  by  mag- 
netic needles ;  but  we  this  week  ii^spected  an  inge- 
nious plan  recently  invented  by  Mr.  Bam,  and 
which  we  understand  it  is  the  company's  intention 
to  adopt,  whereby  the  communications  are  actually 
written.  The  galvanic  pen  does  not  luxuriate  in 
flourishes ;  it  neither  crosses  its  /s  nor  dots  its  is  ; 
but  on  it  goes  in  one  undeviatin2f  straight  line ;  and 
yet  there  is  such  significance  in  its  touch,  that  the 
initiated  can  decipher  its  mark  iiKire  readily  than  he 
could  the  handwriting  of  most  literary  scribes.  The 
line,  though  straight,  is  not  unbroken  ;  and  it  is  by 
the  breaks  that  the  letters  and  words  are  mads 
known.     To  produce  this  effect,  a  strip  of  paper  is 
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perforated,  and  tlion  placed  on  a  clock-work  mech- 
anism vvliich  draws  it  along,  pressed  tiglit  against  a 
metallic  drum.  The  point  of  one  of  the  wires 
whicii  forms  the  electric  circuit  presses  on  the  paper 
as  it  crosses  the  drum ;  and  at  eacli  aperture  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  metal.  The  paper  being 
a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  the  circuit  is  inter- 
rupted whilst  it  interposes,  and  is  only  completed  at 
the  perforated  apertures.  A  similar  piece  of  mech- 
anism at  the  distant  station  draws  a  strip  of  moist 
blue  paper  across  the  drum,  and  a  point  of  the  con- 
necting wire  presses  also  upon  that.  The  property 
which  electricity  possesses  of  discharging  and  alter- 
ing the  colors  of  substances  is  applied  in  discharg- 
ing tlie  color  of  the  paper  over  which  the  point 
passes  on  those  parts  where  tlie  electric  circuit  ia 
not  interrupted,  and  on  the  other  parts  a  dark-col- 
ored line  is  marked  ;  consequently  the  breaks  in  the 
line  correspond  with  the  perforations  made  in  the 
strip  of  paper  whereon  the  signals  are  stamped. 
By  varying  the  positions  and  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  the  perforated  spaces,  the  letters  and  symbols 
are  indicated.  For  example,  a  single  small  space 
marks  one  letter,  a  wider  space  another,  two  small 
spaces  together  a  third  ;  and  by  combining  the  wide 
and  narrow  spaces  every  letter  is  expressed.  The 
operation  of  perforating  the  paper  requires  practice 
to  do  it  quickly  ;  but  when  the  paper  is  prepared  it 
is  run  through  the  apparatus  very  rapidly.  Much 
improvement  might,  and  no  doubt  will  be  made  in 
this  mode  of  making  communications  ;  for  the  prin- 
ciple seems  capable  of  being  applied  even  to  trans- 
mitting the  writing  of  one  correspondent  to  another  ; 
and  merchants  in  London,  after  quitting  'Change, 
might  tlius  send  their  instructions  in  full  to  their 
corrcispoiidents  at  Liverpool,  which  might  be  filed 
as  authentic  documents  for  reference. 

We  iiave  observed  that  the  variety  of  forms  in 
which  useful  inventions  of  the  same  kind  present 
themselves  embarrass  the  choice.  Perhaps  it  is  this 
dilTiculty  which  paralyzes  the  government ;  for, 
strange  to  say,  though  the  wires  of  the  electric  tel- 
egraph are  lai<l  down  from  London  to  Gosport,  the 
government  officials  continue  to  work  the  old  sema- 
phore on  the  same  line,  in  preference  to  the  infi- 
nitely more  speedy  and  certain  electric  telegraph. 
Instead  of  being  the  first  to  encourage  useful  inven- 
tions, the  government  is  always  the  last  to  adopt 
them,  even  when  their  utility  has  been  long  proved  : 
therefore,  perhaps,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
so  great  an  innovation  as  the  employment  of  light- 
ning-messengers should  be  yet  pmTnitted.  The 
speedy  operations  of  the  electric  telegraph  may  well 
terrify  the  tardy-moving  officials,  who  cannot  find 
urecedcnts  for  its  use  in  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Fox. 
Then;  seems  no  tangii)ility  about  a  thing  that,  in 
some  incfiniprehensilile  manner,  glides  in.stantane- 
ously  through  an  iron  wire  and  returns  without  any 
hindi-rancc  ihroii;:li  the  solid  earth.  Red  tape  can 
get  no  iiolil  on  Ijylitning.  The  arms  of  tlie  sema- 
phore, on  the  contrary,  are  of  wood,  and  may  be 
held  steady  ;  tlicy  wmk  slowly,  and  (weather  and 
daylight  permitting)  surely  ; — the  red  tape  sticks  to 
liieni. — Spectator,  .S'pt.  4. 


Vtiiin  lli't  Siwclator. 
TIScHI'N'DOKFF'.S    TI'vAVI'.I.S    in   tiik    KA.ST. 

('oNSTANTiNK  TiaeiiKNnoRKF  18  a  German  savan, 
who  seeks  to  (;stabli.sh  a  puri^r  text  of  tin;  Nmv 
'I'eslanicnt.  lie  considers  that  the  text  from  the 
I  it  r  ni;innscripts,  us(;d  by  F-rasmus  and  Sicjdicns, 
(  )!;■  .use  iJK^y   wanted  access  to  f;irli<T,)  have;  ton 


much  fettered  the  later  editors ;  and  that  the  only 
proper  mode  of  getting  at  a  pure  reading  is  by  a 
verbatim  print  of  the  manuscripts  from  the  fourth 
to  the  tenth  century  that  lie  scattered  through  the 
libraries  of  Europe,  comparing  them  with  the  quo- 
tations of  the  earlier  fathers  as  well  as  with  the 
earlier  Latin  versions.  In  this  way,  M.  Tischen- 
dorir considers  that  the  world  would  have  the  means 
of  arriving  at  the  true  text:  and,  supposing  the 
munificent  design  executed,  such  would  be  the 
case ;  the  more  ancient  manuscripts  being,  ceteris 
paribus,  clearly  of  the  greatest  authority.  The 
importance  of  this  labor  and  expense  is  not  so  evi- 
dent. M.  Tischendorff  speaks  of  the  different  tone 
or  coloring  of  the  text  in  the  earlier  compared  with 
the  later  versions ;  but  the  largest  changes  that  he 
notices  are  the  text  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses 
— a  matter  that  has  been  disputed  to  tiresomeness, 
and  the  omission  of  the  story  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery — also  a  subject  of  doubt  from  the  days 
of  St.  Auguslin  if  not  earlier.  And  where  theology 
or  anything  like  theology  is  at  issue,  such  disputes 
would  arise  if  we  had  a  manuscript  of  the  age  of 
the  apostles.  Those  who  deemed  a  passage  to  be 
in  their  favor  would  support,  and  those  whom  i 
bore  hard  upon  would  repudiate,  its  authenticity. 

However,  M.  Tischendorff"  is  enthusiastic  in  his 
object.  In  pursuit' of  it  he  had  explored  the  repos- 
itories of  England,  France,  and  Italy,  when,  in 
1844,  an  opportunity  offered  of  going  to  the  East, 
and  he  embraced  it  with  ardor.  Leaving  Leghorn 
in  March,  he  reached  Alexandria  ;  and  after  exam- 
ining such  collections  of  manuscripts  in  the  Pjgyptian 
monasteries  as  he  could  get  access  to,  he  started 
for  Mount  Sinai.  Thence  he  returned  to  Egypt; 
then  went  to  Judca,  to  survey  Jerusalem  and  its 
neighborhood  ;  and  visited  the  monasteries  of  Mount 
Carmel  and  Patmos,  Smyrna  and  Constantinople, 
with  a  variety  of  less  important  j)iaces,  on  his  way 
home. 

The  scholarly  results  of  his  tour  M.  Tischen- 
dorff'reserves  for  classical  publications  and  his  edi- 
torial labors.  Ilis  descriptions  chiefly  refer  to  the 
state  in  which  he  found  the  libraries  and  their  con- 
tents ;  the  learning  of  the  monks,  and  the  value 
they  attached  to  their  treasures,  or  rather  the  sort 
of  knowledge  they  had  of  them  ;  some  discussions 
on  manuscripts  which  were  not  there,  and  any  little 
incidents  that  occurred  in  conncciion  with  the  pur- 
suit. In  fact,  the  main  object  of  the  tour  merely 
falls  into  ])lace  as  fi)rniing  a  ])art  of  the  personal 
adventures  of  the  writi^r  :  nay,  it  is  sometimes  post- 
poned to  anticpiarian  discussions  on  localities,  as  at 
Mount  Sinai  and  Jerusalem.  This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  because  the  subject  was  a  novelty  in 
books  of  travels,  and  our  author  was  strongest  on 
his  own  ground.  Writing  to  Germans,  wlio  do  not 
trav(d  quite  so  much  as  the  motion-loving  llritons, 
and  proi)ably  do  not  so  often  tell  their  adventures 
to  the  world,  he  makes  too  much  of  matters  with 
whicli  the  English  j)ulilic  are  already  fannliar,  and 
which,  be  it  said,  they  have  had  presented  by  artists 
with  a  more  graphic  style  and  a  better  taste.  M. 
Tischendorff' has  something  of  tlie  sedatenessof  the 
German  and  the  rust  of  the  .scludar  and  recln.se, 
which  he  aims  at  combining  with  the  vivacious 
manner  and  sentiment  of  the  Frenchman.  Not 
content  with  (h'scribing  things  and  routes  which  are 
familiar  to  English  readers,  he  must  indulge  in 
rhapsodies,  sometimes  upon  the  .scene  before;  him, 
Honietiines  about  |)ers(nial  r(;miiiisceiices,  the  last 
not  always  intelligible,  but  intended  to  lie  tender. 
There  is,  too,  a  dash  of  bad  taste  about  some  of  his 
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stories,  and  for  alearned  man  he  seems  occasionally 
rather  ignorant  of  oriental  usages. 

Upon  other  matters  of  learning  our  author  is 
more  at  home.  He  is  familiar  with  the  early  trav- 
ellers in  the  East,  and  by  that  means  is  sometimes 
able  to  give  to  th>:  present  the  interest  of  contrast 
by  comparing  it  with  the  past.  The  foreign  eye 
with  which  he  regards  things  is  another  source  of 
occasional  novelty,  or  at  least  of  curiosity,  espe- 
cially when  German  and  British  ideas  clash.  The 
savan's  personal  qualifications  for  a  traveller  are  not 
of  the  highest  kind  :  in  the  desert  or  in  Syria  he 
takes  every  one  for  a  bandit;  "  the  sea,  the  open 
sea,"  turns  him  very  queasy;  and  the  common 
accidents  of  navigation  become  memorabilia — 

— "  the  waves  oozing  through  the  port-hole  made 
His  berth  a  Uttle  damp  and  him  afraid." 

But  in  spite  of  these  amusing  traits,  the  book  is 
slow,  and  somewhat  dry.  The  descriptions  of 
nature  aie  short,  without  producing  the  effect  which 
follows  a  brief  exhibition  of  salient  points;  and  the 
author  falls  into  the  plan  of  the  common  tourist  who 
has  crammed  for  his  journey  and  exhibits  at  every 
spot  the  commonplaces  of  its  history.  In  the  case 
of  Tischendorff  the  knowledge  is  probably  genuine  ; 
and  the  scenes  of  Palestine  are  memorable  both  in 
sacred  and  profane  story.  The  mode,  however,  is 
so  common  that  it  has  become  vulgarized. 

The  best  parts  of  the  book  are  those  which  relate 
to  the  search  for  manuscripts.  The  interest  may 
often  be  only  bibliographical,  and  the  result  is 
sometimes  nothing ;  but  there  are  reality  in  the 
subjects,  understanding  in  the  author,  and  often 
some  incident  in  the  pursuit. 

THE  GERMANIC  GRECIAN  AND  THE  GREEK  PATRIARCH. 

"  I  was  informed  by  many  persons  of  a  treasury  of 
manuscripts  that  had  reached  Cairo  from  Antioch 
about  twenty  years  ago.  It  consisted  of  an  entire 
library  conveyed  to  Cairo  as  security,  and  was  in 
the  immediate  possession  of  the  patriarch.  No 
person  conversant  with  such  matters  had  seen  these 
manuscripts,  and  therefore  the  stories  about  them 
were  exaggerated  into  romance.  The  incredible 
addition  was  soon  made  that  this  library  was  vvalled- 
up.  The  Austrian  consul-general  endeavored  in 
the  kindest  manner  to  obtain  for  me  an  elucidation 
of  the  mystery.  To  effect  this,  he  thought  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  make  a  direct  application  to  the 
patriarch,  with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted. 
We  therefore  lode  one  Sunday  in  company  with  a 
native  Greek  to  Old  Cairo,  where  the  patriarch 
resides  when  absent  from  Alexandria. 

"  After  the  preliminaries  of  reception  by  an  aged 
female  domestic,  who  hospitably  entertained  us  with 
coffee  and  pipes,  the  patriarch  himself  appeared  in 
his  home  costume,  which  was  sufficiently  distin- 
guished to  indicate  his  high  rank.  Pope  Gregory 
XIV.  was  more  simply  clad  when  he  admitted  me 
to  a  private  audience.  The  patriarch,  who  is  now 
in  his  ninety-first  year,  has  great  dignity  in  his 
appearance ;  his  long  white  beard,  which  falls 
down  upon  his  breast,  becomes  him  very  well ;  his 
stature  is  above  the  ordinary  height.  We  ex- 
changed a  few  friendly  words ;  in  the  course  of 
which  I  told  him,  that  the  chief  ecclesiastic  of  my 
own  country  was,  like  him,  a  wonder  also  in  his 
reverend  appearance ;  for  he  equally  resisted  the 
attacks  of  extreme  old  age  by  the  indestructible 
bearinir  of  a  cheerful  temperament. 

"  We  ra[)id]y  approached  the  object  of  our  visit. 
The  consul-genera!  told  him  that  I  was  a  profound 


Hellenist,  although  I  had  never  been  in  Greece. 
The  patriarch  then  called  for  a  printed  Greek  book 
in  folio,  I  think  it  was  a  volume  of  Chrysostomus, 
and  he  requested  me  to  read  in  it.  I  presumed  he 
wished  to  hear  how  we  un-Grecians  pronounce 
Greek,  and  I  read  him  a  couple-of  lines  according 
to  our  Leipsic  pronunciation.  To  my  great  morti- 
fication, I  did  not  succeed  in  this  examination  :  I 
may  fairly  record  it  as  a  failure.  The  patriarch 
upon  this  experiment  was  of  opinion  that  I  had 
scarcely  yet  learnt  the  alphabet.  We  intermingled 
a  little  mirth  in  our  hasty  explanations  ;  but  the 
mishap  was  not  to  be  repaired.  I  conversed  also  in 
Greek  with  him :  but  the  least  mistake  in  the 
Romaic  pronunciation,  or  even  a  false  accent — I 
had  latterly  become  accustomed  to  pronounce  the 
Greek  according  to  its  quantity — he  urged  harshly 
in  confirmation  of  his  opinion.  It  would  seem  that 
the  patriarch  had  the  delicate  ear  of  a  Parisian 
lady.  It  was  now,  indeed,  difficult  to  make  him 
comprehend  that  my  studies  of  manuscripts  could 
be  of  any  consequence.  My  Codex  Ephrdmi  Syri 
Rescripiux  sounded  like  a  pleasant  fable.  Upon 
hearing  of  it,  he  retorted  with  how  could  I  read 
manuscript,  when  I  could  not  even  read  a  printed 
text? 

"  The  consul  began  to  lose  his  temper,  and  told 
him  he  might  wholly  rely  upon  him,  and  that  our 
great  object  was  only  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  the 
sight  of  his  concealed  library.  Upon  wishing  to 
know  why  we  so  eagerly  sought  to  see  it,  we 
informed  him  that  my  object  was  to  inspect  the 
ancient  codices  of  the  original  text  of  the  Nevr 
Testament,  in  order  to  derive  a  text  from  their 
combination  which  might  approach  as  closely  as 
possible  to  what  was  written  by  the  apostles.  But 
he  added,  we  have  all  that  we  require  :  we  have 
the  evangelists,  we  have  the  apostles,  what  can  we 
desire  more?  The  idea  of  criticism  seems  to  have 
struck  his  ears  for  the  first  time  in  his  ninety-first 
year.  He  became  thoughtful  and  distrustful  upon 
our  explanations.  At  last  he  availed  iiimself  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  library  was  walled-up,  and 
could  be  entered  only  at  a  great  outlay  ;  whereupon 
we  mentioned  that  we  were  willing  to  bear  all  the 
charges.  Nevertheless  he  seemed  only  apparently 
to  concur,  and   v.c  very  speedily  withdrew.     *     * 

"  But  to  revert  to  the  wailed-up  library  of  the 
patriarch  :  we  induced  several  Greeks  of  distinction 
to  attach  themselves  to  our  interests ;  nevertheless 
we  were  still  unsuccessful,  for  as  an  opponent  we 
had  to  combat  with  a  narrow-minded  dogmatism, 
which  saw  in  my  critical  labors  upon  the  sacred 
text  some  undefined  danger  threaten  the  status  quo 
of  the  faith  of  the  Greek  church. 

"At  last  I  found  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  a  German 
physician,  a  man  whose  name  had  been  alreadv 
very  long  dear  to  me.  He  made  his  professional 
intercourse,  as, family  physician  to  the  procurator 
of  the  patriarch,  available  for  my  object,  and  upon 
him  some  influence  was  gained  by  the  representation 
that  upon  my  return  to  Europe  I  should  make  an 
unfavorable  report  respecting  this  unapproachtible 
walled-up  patriarchal  library.  The  procurator 
promised  thai  he  would  have  this  library  opened  for 
me ;  but  I  was  not  present  personally  w  hen  this 
took  place  ;  and  the  number  of  manuscripts  that  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  from  it  was  very 
small,  whereas  the  remaining  contents  of  the  library 
consisted  ostensibly  of  many  thousand  printed 
books.  I  strongly  suspected  that  I  was  not  ingen- 
uously dealt  with  :  yet  those  few  manuscripts  have 
yielded  most  welcome  results." 
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LIBRARY    OF    THE    SAMARITANS    AT    NAPLUS. 

"  I  was  now  anxious  to  visit  the  Samaritan 
synagogue,  being  exLjedingly  curious  to  inspect 
the  celebrated  manuscripts  whicli  it  contains. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  access.  A 
rabbin,  but  not  the  chief,  who  had  remained  en- 
gaged with  the  pasha,  led  us  to  a  small  oratory 
which  was  covered  with  straw  mats,  and  not  to  be 
trodden  except  bare-footed.  Upon  a  book-shelf  I 
observed  about  twenty  manuscripts,  chiefly  upon 
parchment.  To  several  I  unhesitatingly  accord  an 
age  of  many  hundred  years.  One  exhibited  by 
many  peculiarities — for  instance,  that  of  being 
written  in  three  columns — an  antiquity  of  more  than 
a  thousand  years.  But  I  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  alleged  exceedingly  ancient  manuscript  which 
is  said  to  contain  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  written  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Moses, 
by  Abischua,  the  son  of  Phineas,  who  was  grandson 
of  Aaron.  The  rabbin  brought  us  a  tin  case, 
within  which  lay  the  manuscript,  like  a  large,  syn- 
agogue roll  of  parchment,  enveloped  in  a  costly 
covering  of  crimson  silk  with  embroidered  golden 
letters.  It  bears  undeniable  traces  of  antiquity.  I 
examined  the  parchment,  the  color  of  the  ink,  the 
system  of  the  lines,  the  punctuation,  the  divisions, 
none  of  which  have  initials,  and  the  characters,  as 
well  as  they  could  be  examined  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Samaritan.  All  combine  to  convey 
the  idea  of  a  manuscript  of  the  sixth  century. 
Even  under  this  supposition  it  necessarily  holds  a 
very  distinguished  rank  among  all  the  ancient 
parchment  codices  of  both  the  East  and  the  West. 
With  respect  to  the  alleged  statement,  it  may  not, 
if  in  fact  it  exist,  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a 
transcript  carelessly  copied  from  former  documents, 
and  incorporated  in  it  as  a  note  founded  on  a  remote 
tradition.  Perhaps  this  Abischua  took  some  share 
in  writing  the  original  pentateuch.  In  tliat  case, 
the  rstatement  in  question  would  receive  some  elu- 
cidation from  the  practice  in  the  Greek  manuscripts 
of  the  Gospel,  wherein  is  frequently  noted  that  it 
was  written  by  Matthew,  by  John,  &c.,  as  well  as 
the  year  in  which  it  was  first  promulgated.  These 
notices  have  misled  uninformed  persons.  For  in- 
stance, I  found  in  a  celebrated  library,  inscribed  in 
a  manuscript  of  the  gospel,  a  remark  from  the  pen 
of  the  lil)rarian  himself,  to  the  effect  that  the  man- 
uscri[)t  was  writt(Mi  by  the  rhetorician  lletjraides, 
in  thi;  tenth  century  after  Christ's  ascension,  and 
ref(,'rred  to  an  ancient  commentary.  Hut  what 
stood  in  this  commenlary?  Nothing  more  than 
that  the  Gospr'l  of  St.  Matthew  was  published  ten 
years  after  (Christ's  ascension,  and  that  in  the 
H(!brf!W  toiiguo. 

"  Hut  1  r(;turti  to  the  Samaritans  at  Naplus.  1 
do  not  b(!li('ve  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
their  tnannseripts  ;  and  F  feel  convinced  that  thereby 
a  precious  treasun;  would  be  pained  for  even  the 
lar^'est  library  in  I''urop(!." 

The  following  is  a  rather  favorable  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  wbicli  M.  Tiscbendorlf  combines 
Scriptural  reniirusceiu-es  and  tradition  ;  generally 
treating  thi;  latter  with  a  .sin<,nilar  mixtun;  of  critical 
Rcejitiej.sin  and  Heniiuient;il  belief. 

'•  Mir  enjoys  fiistinction  in  Christian  tradition.  It 
forinii!  th(!  first  day's  journey  of  .loseph  and  Mary 
(Si.  Luk(!,  li.  4."?.)  upon  their  return  from  the  pas-s- 
over  ;  and  it  was  hen;  they  sought  .lesus.  when 
twelve  years  old,  among  their  friends,  and  missed 
liim.  'I'liere  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  this  tradi- 
tion ;  as  from  ancient  custom,  even  at  the  present 


day,  the  Easter  pilgrims  extend  tlieir  first  day's 
journey  homeward  only  as  far  as  Bir ;  the  pilgrims 
from  Galilee  may  also  long  since  have  practised  the 
same  custom.  Our  road  to  Nazareth  was  certainly 
the  same  which  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  repeat- 
edly took  when  he  went  to  the  festival.  These 
reminiscences  were  the  dearest  company.  In  our 
frequent  descent  from  the  precipitous  mountain 
declivities  of  this  district,  I  clearly  comprehended 
how  correctly  the  sacred  text,  speaking  of  the 
paschal  journey  of  Jesus,  usually  says  (John  vii. 
10)  '  went  he  also  up  unto  the  feast.'  " 

M.  Tischendorfl^'s  parting  at  Patmos  from  the 
wife  and  sister-in-law  of  his  host,  furnishes  an 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  he  sometimes 
mingles  sentimental  and  Scriptural  matters  with 
creature  comforts. 

"  But  I  must  relate  my  farewell  from  the  house 
of  my  host.  As  my  visit  happened  during  the 
Greek  fasts,  our  mid-day  repast  consisted  conse- 
quently of  appropriate  dishes ;  but  before  I  again 
stepped  on  board  ship  a  roasted  chicken  was  sent 
after  me  by  the  careful  hostess.  During  the  after- 
noon, I  had  exchanged  many  friendly  words  with 
both  the  black-eyed  sisters,  and  had  certainly  enter- 
tained more  kind  thoughts  than  I  could  express  in 
words.  Upon  taking  leave,  the  lady  herself 
hastened  suddenly  to  a  flowering  shrub  close  to  the 
house,  broke  two  blossoms  off,  and  brought  them 
to  me.  The  blossoms  were  very  beautiful,  but  the 
eyes  of  the  giver  shone  still  more  beautifully.  Her 
sister  ran  to  an  odoriferous  plant,  and  brought  me 
a  nosegay  from  it.  It  was  therefore  with  tender 
emotion  that  I  parted  from  the  two  sweet  daughters 
of  the  island  of  St.  John.  I  thought  of  the  l"avorite 
exhortation  of  St.  John  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  address  the  community,  '  Beloved,  let  us 
love  one  another.'  (1  John,  iv.  7.)  Who  would 
not  suppose  that  these  ladies  of  Patmos  bore  the 
farewell  of  their  instructor  faithfully  in  their 
hearts?" 


From  the  Spectator. 

EVANs'  sugar-planter's   MANUAL. 

Destruction  at  certain  epochs,  to  be  followed  by 
replacement  in  order  to  advance,  seems  a  law  of  the 
natural,  the  national,  and  the  social  world.  The 
history  of  the  earth  as  unfolded  l)y  geology  exhibits 
this  principle  in  every  stage  of  progress.  History 
and  tradition,  or  tradition's  eclioes,  point  to  the  in- 
va.sion  of  an  inferior  by  a  superior  race,  and  the 
national  destruction  or  absorption  of  the  former. 
Greece  and  Italy,  under  unknown  or  disputed  colo- 
nists— Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  under  the  Romans 
— are  merely  an  illustration  of  the  principle  wluch 
is  now  at  work  among  the  aborigines  of  America 
and  Australasia.  It  would  be  needless  to  point  out 
how  social  changes  operate  upon  maiuK^rs,  and 
whole  classes  become  extinct  as  one  grade  ad- 
vances upon  another:  where  is  now  the  feudal 
baron,  or  the  courtier  wit,  or  even  "  the  fine  oki 
English  gentleman'"  In  looking  at  industrial  oc- 
cupations, the  destruction  of  copyists  to  be  rei)laced 
by  printers  will  at  once  recur  to  (;very  mind.  In 
the  memory  of  us  all,  the  "  long  stage'"  with  its 
"  characters"  has  nearly  vanished  from  the  land  ; 
and  other  if  less  nipid  aixl  staring  changes  have 
already  taken  jdace  in  various  branches  of  industry, 
or  are  now  in  progn^ss.  It  is  jxissible  that  the 
entire  English  and  Irish  agriculturists  must  he  re- 
placed ;  prohalile  that  the  West  Indian  planters 
must  share  the  same  fute.     Whether  this  is  to  bo 
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accomplished  by  total  ruin,  or  by  absorption,  or  by 
a  social  change  brought  about  by  giving  new  ideas 
to  the  existing  race,  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
upon  after  the  experiment,  much  more  a  priori. 

To  contribute  something  to  the  last  alternative—^ 
to  change  measures  rather  than  men — is  the  object 
of  Dr.  W.  J.  Evans  in  the  Sugar-Planter's  Manual. 
Dr.  Evans  fully  admits  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
planter  is  involved  by  partial  free  trade,  which  has 
destroyed  his  protection  without  giving  him  freedom 
of  industry,  by  the  want  of  labor  under  which  he 
suffers,  by  the  destruction  of  capital  and  the  loss  of 
profits  which  crude  and  popularity-hunting  legisla- 
tii>n  entailed  upon  him,  and  the  depression  and  lack 
of  enterprise  that  such  a  state  of  pressure  produces 
in  the  mind.  Still  he  thinks  that  something  may 
be  done  by  the  introduction  of  agricultural  machinery 
or  implements,  except  in  British  Guiana,  which, 
from  "  the  nature  of  the  country,  is  at  present 
wholly  dependent  on  manual  labor."  In  his  opin- 
ion, however,  the  principal  means  of  safely  are,  first, 
greater  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  cane  and  the 
precise  time  of  cutting  it,  so  as  to  secure  a  richer 
quality  and  larger  quantity  of  "juice;"  second, 
improvements  in  the  manufacture,  from  the  first 
"  pressure"  of  the  canes  till  the  shipment  of  the 
sugar  and  molasses.  This  last  section  is  indeed  the 
subject  of  the  book  ;  for  the  quality  and  treatment 
of  the  cane  are  rather  generally  suggested  than  spe- 
cifically directed. 

JTie  Sugar-Planter  s  Manwa/ consists  of  two  lead- 
ing divisions ;  the  first  relating  to  the  physiology 
and  chemistry  of  the  sugar-cane,  the  second  to  the 
various  processes  of  the  sugar  manufacture.    In  the 
first    part.  Dr.    Evans   explains  the  structure  and 
component  parts  of  the  cane  in  various  stages  of  its 
growth  ;  and,  by  an  analysis  of  its  elements,  shows 
how   readily  sugar,  through    minute  causes,  may  I 
become  glucose,  (that  is,  the  saccharine  matter  of  { 
fruits  which  never  crystallizes,)  or  undergo  other  j 
changes  that  injure  the  quality  or  lessen  the  quantity  j 
of  the  produce,  or  cause  increased  expense  in  ex-  j 
tracting  it.     Hence  he  adduces  the  rules  he  lays : 
down  as  to  judgment  in  the  choice  of  the  plant  and 
the  time  of  cutting,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  should 
be  conveyed  to  the  mill  for  crushing  lest  decompo-  | 
sition  should  ensue,  and  the  advantage  of  draining 
where  the  soil  requires  it  and  the  means  of  the  pro-  ; 
prietor  permit  it.     In  a  literary  point  of  view,  this ' 
part  is  perhaps  too  elaborated,  by  evolving  too  mi- 
nutely the  principles  of  botanical  chemistry,  and  an  | 
arrangement  which  has  the  effect  of  repetition  ;  but ', 
it  is  well  adapted  for  acquiring  a  thorough  knowl- 1 
edge  of  the  physiology  and  properties  of  the  sugar-  \ 
cane.  I 

The  practical  application  of  botanical  and  manu- 
facturing chemistry  to  the    production   of  sugar  is  i 
the  subject  of  the  second  division  ;  and  it  forms,  we 
tliink,   the   most   useful    part  of  Dr.  Evans"  work,  i 
The  doctor   himself  appt^ars  to   be   practically  ac-  i 
quainted  with  the  processes  as  conducted  in  several  i 
sugar-growing  colonies ;    he  has  carefully  studied 
the  various  contributions  of  foreign  chemists  to  the 
science,  or  the  business  of  suffar-manufacture,  espe- 
cially from  the  beet-root ;  and  he  has  gleaned  some 
floating  knowledge  upon  the  subject  from  those  col- 
onies in  which  he  has  not  been.     He  possesses  a 
great  quality  for  a  practical    improver — a  sensible 
mind.     He  draws  a  distinction    between   chi'mkal 
and  (oinnwrcial  production — between  that  which  is 
best  and  that  which   under  the   circumstances  can 
best  be   done.     Many  processes,  available    to   the 
re&ner  amidst  the  skilled  labor  and  dense  manufac- 


turing population  of  Europe,  are  beyond  the  power 
of  the  planter,  or  could  not  in  his  circumstances  be 
profitably  applied.  As  the  subject  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  West  Indian  proprietor  and  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  sugar-manufacture,  so  far  as  to  make 
Dr.  Evans'  views  intelligible. 

Healthy  cane  in  a  state  of  maturity  is  shown  by 
chemical  experiment  to  consist  of  90  parts  of  fluid 
and  10  of  solid  matters;  the  fluid  constituting  what 
is  called  cane-juice,  the  solid  consisting  of  woody 
fibre.  The  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  juice  has  been 
variously  estimated;  indeed,  independently  of  acci- 
dental circumstances,  it  must  differ  with  the  qual- 
ity of  the  cane.  Dr.  Evans  takes  the  sugar  at  18 
per  cent,  of  the  fluid,  but  considers  that  it  not  un- 
frequently  exceeds  22  per  cent.  To  extract  it  all 
is  possible  to  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory,  but  im- 
possible for  the  planter ;  or  if  it  could  be  done,  the 
expenses  would  absorb  the  profit.  Our  author, 
however,  considers  that  a  much  larger  amount  may 
be  obtained  than  is  now  done ;  and  the  chief  end 
of  The  Sugar-Planter's  Manual  is  to  point  out  the 
way. 

When  the  cane  is  cut,  the  first  operation  is  to 
carry  it  to  the  mill,  where  it  is  crushed  by  means 
of  rollers  in  order  to  extract  the  juice.  There  are 
no  regular  statistics  of  the  average  amount  of  cane- 
juice  practically  extracted  ;  it  must  vary  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  mills  and  the  motive  power ;  but 
instead  of  90  parts,  the  highest  estimated  average 
is  only  between  50  and  60  per  cent.  M.  Duprcz, 
who  was  sent  by  the  French  government  to  Ganda- 
loupe  to  make  experiments,  could  only  extract  from 
the  mills  in  that  island  68.5  per  cent,  at  the  highest, 
and  his  average  was  only  56  per  cent.  Other  cal- 
culators give  a  lo^'er  amount  for  other  places.  Dr. 
Evans  says — 

"  The  lowest  amount  that  my  observation,  in  the 
West  Indies,  permits  me  to  give,  is  47  per  cent.,  and 
the  highest  61  per  cent.  :  but,  as  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, it  has  been  too  limited  to  be  offered  as  an  au- 
thority. In  the  island  of  Madeira,  I  obtained  at  two 
different  times  by  the  same  mill,  and  from  canes  of 
similar  character  and  quality,  47.5  and  70.2  per  cent, 
of  juice.  The  mill  was  a  small  one,  made  at  Aber- 
deen about  two  years  previously,  on  the  ordinary 
principle,  with  horizontal  rollers ;  and  the  motive 
power  was  cattle.  During  the  experiment  which 
furnished  the  last  and  largest  result,  the  rollers  were 
braced  more  than  usually  tight,  and  the  number  of 
canes  introduced  at  a  time  were  five  or  six,  being 
the  utmost  that  the  strength  of  the  cattle  would 
admit  of.  The  canes  were  squeezed  once  only  ;  in- 
deed, the  megass  was  too  much  lacerated  to  admit 
of  its  being  passed  between  the  rollers  a  second 
time  with  advantage." 

Dr.  Evans  therefore  concludes  that  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  cane-juice  could  be  produced  than  is  now 
obtained,  by  increasing  the  motive  power  of  the  mills, 
and  by  a  better  system  of  managing  them,  as  well 
as  by  treating  the  canes  when  in  a  certain  condition. 

"By  following  the  foregoing  rules,  the  quantity 
of  cane-juice  may  be  increased  at  least  20  per  cent. ; 
that  is,  a  mill  which  ordinarily  gives  50  lbs.  of  juice 
for  every  100  lbs.  of  canes  which  ire  crushed  by 
it,  may  by  a  little  attention  be  made  to  increase  the 
quantity  to  60  lbs.  at  least,  and  the  one  which  now 
produces  60  lbs.  may  be  made  to  yield  70  lbs.  from 
a  like  quantity. 

"  This  amelioration  may  be  obtained  without  any 
additional  outlay  of  money  ;  a  little  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  planter,  to  see  that  his  order  are  car- 
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ried  out,  being  all  that  is  required  for  it3  accom- 
plishment. 

'•  There  are,  unfortunately,  many  mills,  which, 
either  from  age.  vhe  want  of  solidity  originally,  or 
from  a  construction  altogether  imperfect,  produce 
even  an  inferior  result  to  tlu)se  given  above.  A 
comparative  ameiioraiion  will  follow  the  application 
of  these  rules  in  all  Cases;  hut  the  only  real  ameli- 
oration which  can  be  elfected  in  the  cases  alluded 
to,  is  the  removal  of  the  old  mill  and  the  erection 
of  a  new  one.  The  present,  it  is  true,  are  not  the 
times  when  sugar  properties  in  the  West  Indies 
permit  an  indiscriminate  outlay  of  capital  for  the 
purchase  of  new  machinery.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  the  difference  between  45  or  50  lbs. 
and  70  lbs.  of  juice,  extracted  from  equal  quantities 
of  canes,  indicates  a  corresponding  diiference  in  the 
amount  of  the  crop;  while  the  annual  expense  at- 
tending the  cultivation  of  the  estate  would  be  in 
both  cases  the  same." 

There  lurks,  however,  in  the  planter's  mind,  a 
reason  for  not  extractuig  all  the  juice  which  he  can, 
and  very  probably  he  may  urge  it  in  formal  argu- 
ment :  the  refuse  of  the  canes,  or  megass  as  it  is 
called,  is  his  fuel,  by  which  the  succeeding  crop  of 
sugar  is  prepared.  If,  therefore,  he  increases  his 
quantity  of  juice,  he  lessens  his  stock  of  fuel.  To 
this  Dr.  Evans  replies,  that  natural  changes  deprive 
him  of  mucii  of  the  combustive  matter  in  the  me- 
gass; and  that  were  it  not  so,  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  make  more  sugar  and  buy  fuel. 

"  It  is  found  ill  practice  impossible  to  dry  the  me- 
gass in  such  a  maimer  as  to  preserve  within  it  the 
quantity  of  combustible  materials  given  above.  For 
whether  it  be  stacked  at  once,  or  be  previously  ex- 
posed for  some  hours  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  fermen- 
tation of  the  juice  retained  in  it  commences,  and  the 
sugar  is  converted  into  incombustible  bodies,  as 
gum,  lactic  acid,  &c.,  or  into  others  which  are 
rapidly  evolved,  as  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol ;  so 
that  when  the  time  arrives  when  its  use  as  fuel  is 
required,  little  more  remains  available  for  the  pur- 
pose than  the  woody  fibre  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  in- 
stead of  obtaining  17^  of  fu(d  from  Ciines  which 
have  givi'n'50  parts  in  100  of  juice,  10  parts  only 
are  actually  serviceable  ;  and  the  amount  of  evapora- 
tion which  could  be  effected  by  this  quantity  would 
be  equal  to  50  ll)s.  of  water  only. 

"  The  planttjr  would  appear  to  I)e  in  a  great 
measure  aware  of  this  fact,  by  ofTeriiig  as  a  reason 
fur  the  impcrfi'Ct  pressure  to  which  he  submits  the 
canes,  the  fear  of  having  a  larger  evaporation  to 
effect  than  his  fuel  is  capable  of  accomplishing. 
When  he  states,  however,  that  by  imperfect  pres- 
sure he  is  therel)y  obtainintj  a  proportionately  in- 
creased snpi)ly  of  fuel  for  the  following  year,  he  is 
manif'sily  in  error;  for  the  only  constituent  of  the 
cane  on  which  he  kw  r<'Iy  for  that  purpose  is  the 
woody  filire,  which  will  l)e  ecjually  abundant  to 
whatever  ext'Mit  tin;  [iressure  may  have  been  car- 
ried. 

"  To  exemplify  the  loss  which  a  sugar  ])lantation 
annually  sustains  from  an  adherence  to  this  most 
shamefully  extravajjaiit  system,  1  will  supiKise,  that 
bv  increased  pressure  tin;  amount  of  cane-juice  ob- 
tauH'd  is  auirmented  merely  from  50  Ihs.  to  (»()  lbs. 
ill  every  100  ilis.  of  canes.  It  i.s  clear  that  the 
auioiiiit  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  iiinst  ho  in- 
cr  •  i^e  I  in  the  same  |)roportion  ;  imd,  therefore,  an 
esi::ic  whicli  otherwise  would  (.'ive  'JOO  tons  as  its 
a;iii:ril  product  of  sugar,  would  from  this  cause 
ajo,..  ;ili;,rd  'JIO  tons. 

••  Lei    ns  also  suppose,  that  there  being  no  other 


available  fuel  at  hand  in  place  of  the  megasa,  coals 
have  to  be  imported  from  England  at  an  expense 
of  1/.  per  ton,  and  that  240  tons  would  be  required 
to  evaporate  the  requisite  quantity  of  cane-juice  to 
make  the  same  number  of  tons  of  sugar;  the-price 
of  the  coals  would  represent  the  expense  attending 
the  augmentation  of  the  produce.  The  sugar 
would  be  worth  at  least  20Z.  per  ton  ;  consequently 
the  clear  gain  would  be  800Z.  less  240/.,  or  .560/. 

"  The  profit,  however,  would  not  be  confined  to 
the  mere  increase  of  40  tons  of  sugar  ;  the  megass, 
after  due  fermentation,  would  produce  an  amount 
of  farm  and  yard  manure,  which,  when  thrown  upon 
the  land,  would  augment  the  quality  of  canes  for  the 
ensuing  crop  at  least  20  per  cent.,  and  in  the  greater 
number  of  colonies  very  much  more.  In  Barbadoes, 
for  instance,  there  are  many  estates  that  after  a  good 
supply  of  manure  readily  yield,  in  favorable  seasons, 
three  tons  of  sugar  per  acre,  which  without  that  as- 
sistance would  not  yield  one." 

The  cane-juice,  whatever  may  be  the  percentage 
extracted,  holds  in  solution  other  substances  besides 
sugar.  These  are  not  large  in  point  of  quantity, 
but  important  from  their  effects.  Some  of  these 
pUrticles  are  saline,  ivhich  an  cannot  remove  :  they 
must  be  prercnted,  by  acting  upon  the  soil  in  which 
the  cane  grows.  The  other  substances  are  three- 
fold— insoluble  impurities,  such  as  earthy  matter, 
pieces  of  cane,  &c.  ;  the  proteine  compounds,  alba- 
men,  caseine  ;  and  soluble  coloring  matter.  These 
are  got  rid  of  partly  by  mechanical  means,  and  part- 
ly by  the  application  of  heat  and  the  use  of  clarify- 
ing substances.  The  first  process,  which  is  called 
clarifying,  is  followed  by  ecaporation ;  whose  object 
is,  by  means  of  lieat,  to  drive  off  some  of  the  watery 
particles,  till  the  cane-juice  is  concentrated  into  the 
consistency  of  a  synip  of  a  certain  degree  of  density. 
After  this  syrup  has  undergone  treatments  accord- 
ing to  the  evils  to  be  remedied,  it  is  fitted  for  crys- 
tallization ;  a  process  which  it  performs  of  itself 
while  in  the  act  of  cooling,  though  it  requires  some 
inechanical  assistance.  The  crystals  form  the  com- 
mon brown  sugar  of  commerce  ;  the  viscid  part 
which  drains  away  is  the  molasses ;  and  then  the 
sugar-manufacture  under  the  present  system  termi- 
nates. 

An  account  is  given  in  detail  of  all  these  pro- 
cesses ;  and  Dr.  Evans  enters  at  length  into  various 
modes  of  improving  them,  either  with  the  existing 
means  or  by  new  methods,  lie  also  discusses  the 
different  discoveries  that  have  lately  been  made  on 
the  continent  or  in  this  country  in  relation  to  the 
sugar  manufacture,  and  considers  how  far  they  may 
be  applicable  to  our  colonies.  These  points  will  all 
have  much  interest  for  the  sugar-[ilanti;r,  even  when 
he  may  he  already  acquainted  with  some  of  them  ; 
but  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  scope  and 
character  of  tlie  work.  And  the  latter  sugjzestions 
of  Dr.  Evans  are  rather  dislinguished  for  cumulative 
effect  than  for  the  large  promise  vvluch  he  holds 
forth  by  improved  modes  of  crushing  the  canes. 
The  recommendation  to  roboil  the  molasses  is  per- 
paps  of  the  most  striking  character. 

"  By  the  mode  at  present  jMirsued  of  potting  in 
the  hogshead,  the  drainage  as  it  escapes  passes  di- 
rectly into  the  molasses  cistern,  a  cavity  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  beams  of  tin'  curmg-houso 
'I'his  cistern  is  consequently  exposed  and  open.  It 
is  lined  with  cement,  and  is  seldom  in  a  perfect 
state  of  repair. 

"Here  the  molas.'ses  remain  until  they  arc  ship 
ped,  or  until  ihcy  are  recpiired  for  distillation.  Tho 
result  is,  as  might  lie  expected,  rats,  cockroaches. 
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»nd  other  vermin,  creep  in  and  assist  by  their  de- 
composition the  rapidity  and  degree  of  the  fermen- 
tation which  under  any  circumstances  is  sooner  or 
later  certain  to  arise. 

"  In  the  palmy  days  of  West  India  prosperity, 
this  lax  and  improper  system  may  in  some  degree 
have  been  excusable,  owing  to  the  highly  remuner- 
ative prices  obtained  for  all-  the  produce  ;  at  present 
it  can  o;ily  be  considered  as  one  of  extravagance, 
and  therefore  of  loss. 

"'  In  the  first  place,  a  quantity  of  molasses  is  al- 
ways lost,  either  in  consequence  of  the  leakage  of 
the  cistern,  or  from  its  absorption  by  the  cement. 
2.  Owing  to  the  evaporation  constantly  going  on, 
a  quantity  of  a  soft,  whitish,  and  amorphous  sugar 
is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern.  3.  The 
vinous  and  acetous  fermentation  set  in  ;  and  a  part 
of  the  saccharine  matter  is  converted  into  carb<inic 
acid,  alcohol,  and  ascetic  acid  or  vinegar,  while  an- 
other part  is  converted  into  uncrystallizable  glucose. 
Thus,  from  a  fluid  possessing  a  bland,  sweet,  and 
sugary  taste,  the  molasses  are  often  changed  into 
one  having  an  offensive  smell  and  a  foreign  and  dis- 
agreeable taste.  During  the  voyage  these  changes 
continue,  and  often  increase  in  intensity,  from  the 
high  temperature  existing  in  the  hold  of  the  ship. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  the  injuries  which  they 
have  received,  the  molasses,  on  their  arrival  in  this 
counlry,  find  a  market,  and  by  the  skill  of  the  pur- 
chaser are  converted  into  sugar  of  a  quality  superior 
to  that  from  which  they  were  originally  obtained. 

"  Can  there  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  ruinous 
management  of  a  West  India  sugar  estate  than  this 
fact  ?  (In  Jamaica,  owing  to  the  high  price  ob- 
tained for  the  rum,  the  molasses  are  wholly  convert- 
ed into  that  spirit,  and  the  loss  is  considerably  di- 
minished in  consequence  ;  but  in  those  colonies  from 
which  molasses  are  exported,  the  decomposition 
which  they  undergo  is  a  serious  item  in  the  depre- 
ciation of  revenue  of  every  estate.)" 

Since  Dr.  Evans  fully  admits  the  evils  under 
which  the  West  Indian  labors  from  a  depressing 
legislation,  his  last  remark  bears  rather  hard  upon 
the  planter.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  refined  or 
indeed  improved  processes  were  entirely  forbidden 
to  him,  in  order  to  protect  the  sugar-refiner  at  home. 
A  duty  of  8/.  85.  the  hundred-weight  was  imposed 
upon  what  is  popularly  called  "  lump''  sugar;  du- 
ties of  varying  amount,  but  higher  than  the  article 
could  fetch  in  the  market,  were  placed  upon  any 
intermediate  produce;  and,  in  short,  brown  sugar 
(muscovado)  was  enforced  upon  the  planter  by  act 
of  parliament.  From  the  time  when  the  whig  min- 
istry began  their  career  of  West  Indian  impolicy  by 
tiie  Apprentice  Bill,  to  the  moment  of  their  d^th- 
bed  orn,  timber,  and  sugar  budget,  these  evils  re- 
mained unmitigated  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  left  them  un- 
touched in  his  great  reform  of  the  tariff;  and  though 
some  modification  of  the  restrictions  which  fetter  the 
su^ar-grower  have  latterly  taken  place,  very  many 
still  remain  to  encumber  the  free  action  of  the 
planter. 
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Thk  Greek  Slave. — This  statue  having,  on  its 
first  presentation  to  the  American  public,  excited 
unbouniied  admiration  and  enthusiasm,  a  brief  ac- 
count of  it  will  be  interesting  to  its  author's  fellow- 
countrvmen. 

The  Creek  Slave  is  the  spcond  ideal  work  of  the 
American  sculptor,  Hiram  Powers  ;   the  Eve  being 


his  first.  The  clay  model  was  begun  and  finished 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1842.  American 
sculptors  having  been  hitherto  obliged  to  work 
abroad,  but  few  of  our  citizens  have  had  opportuni- 
ties of  witnessing  the  labors  of  the  studio  ;  accepta- 
ble, therefore,  will  be  some  explanation  of  the  sev- 
eral processes  through  which  a  work  in  sculpture 
must  pass  ere  the  artist  can  present  his  conception 
smoothly  embodied  in  marble  The  visitors  to  the 
"  Slave''  will  thus  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
bodily  birth  and  growth  of  the  wonderful  creation 
that  stands  before  them  in  dazzling  beauty. 

The  conception  being  matured  in  the  artist's 
mind,  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  giving  form  to 
it  is  to  erect,  on  a  firm  pedestal,  a  skeleton  of  iron, 
whose  height,  breadth,  and  limbs  are  determined 
by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  proposed  statue.  In 
this  case  it  would  be  about  five  feet  high,  with 
branches,  first  at  the  shoulders,  running  down  for- 
wards for  the  arms,  then  at  the  hips,  to  support  the 
large  mass  of  clay  in  the  trunk,  and  thence  divided 
in  two  for  the  legs.  About  this  strong,  simple  frame 
is  now  roughly  built,  with  wet  clay,  the  predeter- 
mined image.  Rapidly  is  this  moulded  into  an 
approximation  to  the  human  form  ;  and  when  the 
trunk,  head,  and  limbs  have  been  definitely  shaped, 
then  begins  the  cli>se  labor  of  the  mind.  The 
living  models  are  summoned,  and  by  their  aid  the 
surface  is  wrought  to  its  last  stage  of  finish.  I  say 
models,  for  to  achieve  adequately  a  high  ideal,  sev- 
eral are  needed.  Nature  rarely  centres  in  one  indi' 
vidual  all  her  gifts  of  corporeal  beauty.  For  the 
Eve,  Powers  had  more  than  a  score  of  models.  The 
modern  Christian  artist  cannot  be  favored  as  was 
the  painter  Zeuxis  of  old,  to  whom  a  Grecian  city, 
that  had  ordered  from  him  a  picture  of  Helen,  sent 
a  number  of  its  choicest  maidens,  that  out  of  their 
various  graces  and  beauties  he  might,  as  it  were, 
extract  one  matchless  form.  For  the  "  Slave,"  the 
character  Powers  had  established  in  Florence,  for 
purity  and  uprightness,  obtained  for  him  one  model 
(who  was  not  a  professional  sitter)  of  such  perfec- 
tion of  form  as  to  furnish  nearly  all  that  he  could 
derive  from  a  model.  With  this  breathing  figure 
before  him,  and  through  his  precise  knowledge  of 
the  form  and  expression  of  every  part  of  the  human 
body,  obtained  from  the  study  of  nature,  and  his 
own  deep  artistic  intuitions,  the  clay  under  his  hand 
gradually  grew  into  life,  and  assumed  the  elastic, 
vital  look,  which  no  mere  anatomical  knowledge  or 
craft  of  hand  can  give,  but  w  hich  is  imparted  by  the 
genial  sympathy  with  nature's  living  forms  in  alli- 
ance with  a  warm  sensibility  to  the  beautiful — 
qualities  which  crown  and  render  effectual  the  other 
less  elevated  endowments  for  art.  Thus,  by  the 
most  minute  manual  labor,  directed  by  those  high 
and  refined  mental  gifts,  the  clay  model  of  the 
"  Slave"  was  wrought  out  ;  and  there  the  artist's 
work  ended :  the  creation  was  complete.  The 
processes  whereby  it  was  now  to  be  transferred  to 
marble,  though  of  a  delicate,  difficult  kind,  and 
requiring  labor  and  time,  are  purely  mechanical, 
and  are  performed,  under  the  artist's  direction,  by 
uninspired  hands. 

In  order  that  the  soft  clay  image  be  transformed 
into  a  harder  substance,  without  suffering  the  slight- 
est  change  in  its  surface,  a  mould  is  applied  to  it  in 
I  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  material  as  when 
I  a  cast  is  taken  of  the  livinj  face  or  head,  by  means 
:  of  semi-liquid  plaster  of  Paris.  The  clay  figuie  is 
j  entirely  covered  with  this  substance,  from  on ;  to 
:  two  or  more  inches  thick,  provision  being  made  for 
I  taking  off  the  arms,  and  for  splitting  the  trunk  after 
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the  plaster  shall  have  hardened.  The  clay  is  then 
all  taken  out,  the  hollow  mould  is  cleaned,  and  then 
refilled  with  serni-liquid  plaster  of  Paris.  VViien  this, 
which  now  occupies  entirely  and  minutely  the  place 
of  the  clay,  has  in  its  turn  become  hardened,  the 
outside  crust  of  plaster  is  broken  from  it,  and  then 
is  laid  bare  an  exact  fac-simile  of  the  original  clay 
figure,  in  hard,  smooth  plaster  of  Paris,  capable  of 
beariug  the  usage  of  the  studio,  and  of  receiving  the 
many  marks  that  are  to  guide  the  marble-cutters, 
whose  work  now  begins. 

First  comes  the  blocker-out,  with  his  heavy  mal- 
let and  coarse  chisel,  under  whose  rough  blows  the 
white  block  soon  begins  to  grow  into  a  rude  likeness 
of  humanity.  Then,  a  finer  workman,  who  loosens 
more  of  the  folds  that  overlay  the  beaming  image 
that  the  artist  is  bent  on  disclosing  from  the  centre 
of  the  marble.  And  finally,  the  artist  himself,  or, 
as  in  this  case,  a  refined  worker,  schooled  under  the 
eye  of  Powers,  gives  the  finishing  touches,  repro- 
ducing with  unsurpassed  accuracy,  in  the  transpa- 
rent, pure  marble,  every  swell  and  indentation  and 
minutest  curve,  ail  the  countless  delicacies  of  detail, 
the  which,  combined  with  and  forming  grand  sweep- 
ing lines,  characterize  the  original  as  moulded  in 
clay  by  the  hand  of  Powers. 

And  now  in  the  midst  of  us  here  is  the  marvellous 
work,  drawing  from  our  hearts  a  flood  of  vivifying, 
purifying  emotion — a  revelation  made  by  its  author 
to  his  countrymen  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  Art. 
They  who  have  looked  m  silent  delight  on  the  Venus 
of  I  lie  Tribune  in  Florence,  no  longer  enjoy  a  unique 
privilege.  On  our  native  shore,  sprung  from  the 
warm  bosom  of  native  strength,  a  fresh  emanation 
from  the  exhaustless  soul  of  beauty,  stands  a  work  as 
resplendent  with  the  impress  of  genius  as  the  famed 
Grecian  goddess,  as  sublimely  simple,  as  vividly 
graceful,  and  more  touching  in  its  moral  appeal. 
The  stronger  the  genius,  the  simjjler  the  elements 
wherewith  it  delitrhls  to  work.  How  simple,  how 
common  are  those  by  which  such  overpowering 
effect  is  wrought — a  young  maiden  in  a  condition 
of  painful  constraint.  But  the  two  great  sources  of 
human  interest,  the  human  body,  and,  shining 
through  it,  the  human  soul,  are  here.  The  artist 
lias  had  the  creative  vigor  to  reproduce,  in  its  inde- 
scribable symmetry,  its  matchless  grace,  its  infinite 
beauty,  that  chief  marvel  of  the  earth,  the  human 
body,  making  transparent  through  these  attributes, 
deep  inward  power  and  emotion  ;  and  it  is  because 
he  lias  had  tliis  ins[)ired  mastery,  that,  standii\g 
hifore  his  work,  the  b(;holder  is  not  only  spell-bound 
by  beauty,  but  awed  by  a  solemn,  ineffable  feeling, 
and  mysteriously  drawn  closer  into  the  chastening 
presence  of  (Jod.  J.  II.  Calvert. 


Ti.\u(;K  Sum  foh  C^opyiuoHT. — The  late  Dr. 
Chaiiiiers  has  left  a  large  quantity  of  unpublished 
munuscrii)ts,  umoni^  which  is  a  ('onunenlary  on  the 
Scriptures,  as  far  um  ihn  ijook  of  Jeremiah.  Among 
the  manuscripts  fully  written  out,  and  in  a  fit  stale 
for  publication,  are  also  the  series  of  lectures  which 
h''.  as  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of 
Fidinbiirgh,  addressed  to  the  stu(hMits,  whoso  theo- 
iofjical  (iducation  was  commuted  to  his  can;.  These 
ler-tiires  are  understood  to  be  sinjrularly  orininai  and 
brilliant.  There  has  likewise  been  found  among 
the  correspondence  which  Dr.  < 'lialmers  carried  on 
with  nearly  all  the  diHtin[,niiHlied  men  of  the  jjresenl 
c«;ntiiry,  a  number  of  letters  of  a  deeply  interesting 
nature,  suHicient  to  mak(!,  with  a  memoir  of  him- 
self, four  large  octavo  volumes.  Tti<!  whole  of  Uk; 
Kev.  gentleman's  manuscripts  have  been  bought  by 


I  Mr.  T.  Constable,  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Cowan, 
j  the  new  member  for  Edinburgh,  and  son  of  Mr. 
[  Constable,  the  friend  of  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  and  pub- 
lisher of  all  his  works.  Mr.  Constable  has  given 
the  enormous  sum  of  10,000/.  for  Dr.  Chalmers' 
manuscripts — a  sum,  we  believe,  much  greater  than 
was  ever  before  given  for  the  posthuirious  works 
of  an  author.  The  largest  amount  ever  given, 
under  similar  circumstances,  was  4,500/.,  which 
Mr.  Murray  gave  to  the  sons  of  Mr.  Wilberforce 
for  his  "  Life  and  Correspondence." 

Coast  Defences  in  the  Channel  Islands. — 
The  government,  in  fortifying  the  English  coast, 
have  also  directed  their  attention  to  the  channel 
islands.  A  breakwater  is  being  constructed  at 
Alderney,  and  engineers  are  now  inspecting  Guern- 
sey. In  Jersey,  a  breakwater  is  in  the  course  of 
construction,  at  St.  Catherine's  Bay,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  island,  extending,  at  about  a  distance 
of  three  miles  from  the  shore,  from  the  N.  E.  to 
S.  W.,  a  range  of  four  miles.  The  sites  and  plans 
of  these  works  have  lately  been  examined  by  Ad- 
miral Sir  Charles  Ogle,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea, 
the  Earl  of  Auckland,  Colonel  Irvine,  Mr.  James 
Walker,  civil  engineer,  and  other  eminent  person- 
ages. These  works  are  being  constructed  opposite 
the  French  coast,  which  is  only  about  eighteen 
miles  distant.  The  government  have  also  pur- 
chased all  the  heights  between  St.  Catherine's  Bay 
and  Mount  Orgueil  Castle,  a  distance  of  about  four 
miles,  and  intend  building  important  fortifications 
thereon,  which  are  to  be  commenced  forthwith. 


From  tlie  National  Era. 
A    DREAM    OF    SUM3IER. 

Bland  as  the  morning  breath  of  June 

The  southwest  breezes  play  ; 
And,  through  its  haze,  the  winter  noon 

Seems  warm  as  summer's  day. 
The  snow-plumed  Angel  of  the  North 

Has  dropped  his  icy  spear  ; 
Again  the  mos.sy  earth  looks  forth. 

Again  the  streams  gush  clear. 

The  fox  his  hill-side  cell  forsakes, 

The  mnskrat  leaves  his  nook. 
The  bluebird  in  the  meadow  brakes 

Is  singing  with  the  brook. 
"  Bear  up,  oh  mother  Nature  !"  cry 

Bird,  breeze,  and  streamlet  free; 
"  Our  winter  voices  prophesy 

Of  summer  days  to  thee  !" 

So,  in  those  winters  of  the  soul, 

By  bitter  blasts  and  drear 
0'erswei)t  from  Memory's  frozen  pole, 

Will  sunny  days  api)ear. 
Reviving  Hope  and  Faith,  they  show 

The  soul  its  living  powers. 
And  how  beneath  the  winter's  snow 

Lie  germs  of  sunnner  flowers! 

The  Night  is  Mother  of  the  Day, 

Tht!  Winter  of  the  Sjiring, 
And  ever  upon  old  Decay 

Ttu!  griieiii'sl  moHses  cling. 
Behind  tiii^  cloud  the  star-light  lurks, 

'I'liroiigh  showers  the  siiiib(>ams  fall  ; 
For  (Jod,  who  loveth  all  ilis  works. 

Has  left  Ills  Hope  wiih  all! 
nil  \st  month,  1H17.  J.  G.  w. 


THE   MAIDEN   AUNT. 
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THE    MAIDEN  AL'NT. NO.  IV. 

CHAPTER    I. 

'  Beautiful  ! — yes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
she  is  very  beautiful ;  her  face  is  absolutely  fault- 
less, and  her  figure  magnificent.  But  it  gives  me 
no  pleasure  to  look  at  her , — her  manifest  self-con- 
sciousness destroys  the  charm  at  once.  It  is  always 
so  with  perfect  beauties ; — you  may  be  forced  to 
admire,  but  you  are  not  fascinated.  They  are  like 
Pope's  poetry  ; — all  possible  care  seems  to  have  been 
lavished  on  the  form,  but  the  soul  has  evaporated 
during  the  process." 

A  common-place  observation  enough,  reader. 
Can  you  guess  the  sex  of  the  speaker?  Accord- 
ing to  all  conventional  rules — and  it  is  by  those  that 
the  world  walks — it  ought  to  be  a  lady.  The 
prime  article  in  the  creed  of  that  great  complex, 
hollow-hearted  rationalist,  society,  is  a  belief  that 
women  love  delicately  to  detract  from  each  other's 
merits.  Not  a  man  in  the  world,  who  has  out- 
lived the  noble  credulousness  of  his  youth,  (which, 
trust  me,  comes  ever  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the 
shallow  unbelief  of  after  years — just  as  the  man 
who  walks  blindfold  towards  a  tree  is  more  likely 
to  reach  it  than  he  who  goes  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, with  his  eyes  wide  open,)  but  thinks  that  his 
safest  way  of  recommending  himself  to  any  woman 
is  to  proclaim  his  inditfarence  to  the  attractions  of 
another.  And  what  do  the  ladies  all  the  while? 
They  tolerate  it,  as  an  attempt  to  please,  however 
mistaken,  and  they  laugh  inwardly  to  think  how 
little  the  mystery  of  Uieir  hearts  is  comprehended 
by  those  who  seek  to  win  them. 

Exactly  thus  felt  Mrs.  Dalion,  while  listening:  to 
the  observation  which  we  have  just  recorded  ; — 
perhaps  a  secret  consciousness  that  she  herself  pos- 
sessed, in  the  highest  decree,  the  species  of  fasci- 
nation alluded  to,  rendered  her  peculiarly  alive  to 
its  meaning.  The  speaker  was  Sir  Mark  Wyvil, 
a  middle-aged  baronet,  of  imimpeachable  fashion, 
laboriously  attractive,  and  resolutely  youthful.  The 
subject  of  his  criticism  was  Edith  Kinnaird. 

Her  third  season  had  just  drawn  to  a  close,  hav- 
ing consisted,  like  the  two  which  preceded  it,  of  a 
series  of  uninterrupted  triumphs,  a  perpetual  incense 
of  admiration.  She  was  now  staying  at  Selcombe 
Park,  the  noble  owners  of  which  had  assembled  a 
large  circle  of  guests,  to  beguile  the  tediousness  of 
a  magnificent  autumn  in  a  beautiful  country.  Lord 
and  Lady  Selcombe  were  amiable,  respectable,  and 
moderately  pleasant  people  ;  they  had  great  wealth, 
of  which  they  duly  expended  a  reputable  fraction 
in  charities,  public  and  private  ;  the  gentleman  was 
a  regular  attendant  in  the  house,  a  most  aflfable 
president  of  agricultural  meetings,  a  hearty  tory,  a 
steady  church-goer,  (on  Siindiiys,)  and  a  profound 
hater  of  "  the  Oxford  theology," — in  short,  the 
popular  ideal  of  a  country  gentleman  could  scarce 
have  found  anywhere  a  belter  embodiment.  The 
lady  was  passee,  but  elegant — of  toilette  studious 
and  ehiborate  ;  she  patronized  district  societies  and 
charity  bazaars ;  was  frequently  heard  to  lament 
that  she  lived  in  such  a  whirl  of  engagements  that 
she  had  no  leisure  for  any  serious  pursuit ;  kept 
a  first-rate  governess  for  her  daughters;  worked  a 
pair  of  slippers  annually  for  her  husband  ;  and  was 
esteemed  by  all  her  acquaintance  "  a  pattern  wife 
and  mother."  The  other  members  of  the  party  at 
Selcombe  Park  shall  speak  for  themselves  as  they 
are  introduced  to  the  reader.  Yet  we  must  bestow 
one  word  on  Mrs.  Dalton  ere  we  proceed  to  record 
her  answer  to  Sir  Mark  Wyvil's  observation.     She 


was,  by  some,  considered  a  little  too  blue  to  befemt- 
nine — Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  unravel  all  the 
meaning  of  that  phrase,  or  develop  all  the  conse- 
quences which  it  involves  I — but  even  this  worst 
sin  in  woman  was  tolerated,  for  the  sake  of  the  fas- 
cinations which  accompanied  it.  She  might  per- 
haps have  seen  thirty  summers,  but  her  attraction 
depended  not  on  feature  or  complexion,  and  was 
rather  increased  than  impaired  by  time.  Its  ele- 
ments consisted  in  the  singular  gracefulness  of  her 
figure,  movements,  and  manners,  the  varying  ex- 
pression of  her  large  dark  eyes,  the  only  really  fine 
feature  which  she  possessed,  the  ready,  ringing 
laugh,  musical  as  that  of  childhood,  and  that  rarest, 
and  perhaps  most  winning  of  all  gifts — perfect  mel- 
ody of  voice.  For  these  she  was  forgiven  if  she 
presumed  to  discourse  of  literature  at  a  dinner 
party,  and  to  know  a  little  more  of  art  than  most 
of  the  men  who  devoted  themselves  to  her.  Yet, 
even  these  would  scarcely  have  preserved  her  from 
the  danger  of  being  secretly  voted  a  bore,  had  she 
not  added  to  them  the  charm  of  a  vanity  sufficiently 
under  discipline  to  avoid  offensiveness,  sufficiently 
evident  to  save  her  friends  from  the  painful  neces- 
sity of  compelled  respect.  She  was  accessible  to 
delicate  flattery,  capable  of  refined  coquetry,  pleased 
with  attention,  and  always  ready  to  glide  from  liter- 
ature to  playfulness — from  playfulness  to  sentiment, 
at  least  in  the  social  sense  of  the  term.  She  was 
therefore  charming  ;  and  when  we  add  that  her 
voice  was  as  bewitching  in  singing  as  in  speaking, 
her  talent  for  music  so  remarkable  as  to  be  recog- 
nized even  in  these  days  when  education  labors  to 
bring  all  students  up  or  down  to  the  same  level  of 
undisiinguishable  but  cultivated  mediocrity,  it  will 
be  at  once  allowed  that  she  was  irresistible.  We 
have  here  sketched  the  external  development  of  her 
character — heart,  mind,  and  soul,  (if  she  has  them,) 
must  be  left  for  a  more  gradual  discovery.  Her 
husband  was  a  member  of  parliament,  still  engaged 
with  his  duties,  though  it  vas  the  second  week  of 
August.  They  had  been  married  several  years,  but 
^ad  no  children. 

With  a  slightly  sarcastic  expression  in  her  beau- 
tiful eyes,  she  rejoined — "  A  stronger  proof  of  the 
omnipotence  of  Miss  Kinnaird *s  claims  could  scarce- 
ly be  found  than  that  she  has  inspired  Sir  Mark 
Wyvil  with  a  simile." 

The  sting  of  the  words  was  neutralized  by  the 
smUe  with  which  they  were  spoken,  and  Sir  M;irk, 
drawing  his  chair  very  decidedly  forwards,  seemed 
to  be  preparing  himself  in  a  business-like  manner 
for  a  playful  encounter  of  wits,  when  he  was 
checked  by  the  entrance  of  Miss  Kinnaird  herself. 

She  came  from  the  garden,  laden  with  flowers. 
A  scarf,  hastily  substituted  for  a  bonnet,  was  t\visted 
round  her  head,  the  ends  falling  on  her  shoulders; 
her  delicate  color  flushed  into  crimson  with  the 
exertion  of  her  late  employment ;  her  hands  full  of 
roses.  Since  we  last  saw  her,  her  marvellous  beauty 
has  matured  into  a  steadier  brilliancy,  her  step  has 
acquired  something  of  stateliness,  her  manner  some- 
thing of  composure,  blended  with  a  more  even 
vivacity ;  the  world  admires  her  ten  times  as  much 
as  it  used  to  do,  for  the  last  lingering  tint  of  the 
glory  of  childhood  has  faded  away — and  childhood 
is  a  mystery  and  a  wonder — and  the  world  does  not 
like  mysteries,  and  is  far  too  well  educated  to  won- 
der at  anything. 

Two  gentlemen  advanced  from  opposite  sides  of 
the  room — the  one  from  a  book,  the  other  from  a 
lounge — to  relieve  her  of  her  fragrant  burden.  Sir 
Mark  Wyvil  lifted  his  cold  critical  eyes  to  her  face 
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and  then  turned  to  Mrs.  Dalton  with  an  expressive 
smirli  (for  such  a  man  cannot  smi/e — there  is  heart 
in  a  s;riile.)  In  every  gesture  and  movement  of 
poor  E(htli — in  the  manner  in  which  she  resigned 
her  flowers  to  her  two  assiduous  squires,  in  the  tone 
with  which  she  dechired  herself  tired,  m  the  care- 
less grace  with  which  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
nearest  chair,  in  the  little  pause  which  intervened 
ere  she  removed  her  unwonted  head-dress — he  saw 
only  the  panoply  of  conquest,  consciously  assumed 
and  used  for  a  purpose.  His  discernment  was  lost 
on  Mrs.  Dalton,  however,  for  she  had  joined  her 
younger  friend  at  the  table,  and  was  helping  her  to 
sort  the  flowers.  Few  things  had  more  sntirely 
gratified  Edith  than  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Dal- 
ton had  singled  her  out  from  the  circle  at  Selcombe 
Park,  with  the  apparent  resolution  of  making  her  a 
friend.  To  a  girl  of  intelligence,  enthusiasm,  and 
warm  affections,  the  caressing  demeanor  of  the  first 
woman  of  genius  with  wliom  she  had  ever  come  in 
contact,  was  al)solutely  irresistible,  and  she  repaid 
it  with  a  kind  of  uncalculating  idolatry,  which  effec- 
tually secured  its  continuance.  The  influence  which 
Sirs.  Dalton  thus  acquired  was  of  sotrievvhat  dubious 
advantage  to  the  character  of  her  admirer  ;  for  if  the 
delicious  sophistry  of  love  should  fail  in  making  all 
she  did  and  said  appear  "  wisest,  vi  .  nousest,  dis- 
creetest,  best,"  the  danger  was  rather  that  Edith 
would  learn  to  undervalue  wisdom,  virtue,  and  dis- 
cretion, than  that  she  would  approach  to  any  distrust 
of  the  perfection  of  ^er  idol.  Aunt  Peggy  would 
have  been  alarmed,  could  she  have  witnessed  this 
period  of  her  darling's  mental  history  ;  but  her 
alarm  would  havr;  been  groundless.  The  exercise 
cf  hearty  love  and  admiration,  if  only  the  object  be 
in  the  main  good  and  admirable,  is,  in  itself,  the 
most  ennobling  process  to  which  the  spiritual  part 
of  man's  nature  can  be  sulijected.  Let  all  who  are 
around  the  young,  fir  around  those  whom  any  pecu- 
liarity of  temperament  preserves  in  the  youth  of 
their  hearts  to  a  later  jieriod  of  life,  beware  how 
they  shut  up  this  sweet  fountain,  or  turn  it  into  bit- 
terness by  ridicule,  by  surprise,  by  criticism,  by 
contradiction,  or  by  cold  withdrawal  of  sympathy. 
Lose  not  the  glory  of  a  sunset  by  seeking  to  count 
the  spots  in  the  sun.  We  coiif(>ss  that  they  arc 
tlierr;,  if  you  irif/  force;  us  to  the  confession  ;  but 
we  are  not  thinking  about  them,  and  we  do  not 
m  an  to  look  at  them  ; — suffer  us  to  lake  the 
beauty  and  goodness  of  God's  works  into  our 
inmost  hearts ! 

"  Miss  KinnaJrd,"  said  one  of  the  two  gentlemen 
who  were  hoverin^r  around  the  chairs  of  that  lady 
and  Mrs.  Dalton,  "  how  docs  the  diary  [iroceed  ?  and 
wluMi  are  you  going  to  fuUil  your  jiromise,  and  read 
us  the  (events  of  a  whole  day?" 

"  \Vlir-n  ibey  an;  writlf!n,"  returned  Edith,  laugh- 
ing. "  What  a  (liiratitic  idea  yon  must  have  of  my 
pow(!rs.  both  bodily  and  mental,  if  you  think  I  have 
Birength  enon^fh  hfi  to  make  an  entry  in  my  diary, 
after  dancing  as  I  have  done  every  night  .since  I 
came  here  I"' 

"  Is  it  a  i:recn  book  with  'silver  cktsps'"  pursued 
the  (piestioii'T. 

"  Yi's,"  aii.swered  Edilh,  a  little  puzxlod. 

"Then  1  have  seen  it'"  exclaimed  he,  trium- 
phantly. "  I  pas-Hed  under  tf.e  u  .':.Jc  w  of  yjur  r:;cm 
after  breakfast  this  mornin;.'  :  {\u'  .ral;  irr.s  standing 
m  th"  window,  and  I  saw  a  green  book  witii  silver 
clasps  upon  it.  It  was  lying  by  a  jiorket-handker- 
chief  with  a  lace  l)order,  and  a  while  kid  triove, 
trinmiid  with  bine,  was  lyinii  in  a  he;ip  with  it. 
Yf^s'"  i-oniiniied    he,  accumulaling   tlie   evidence, 
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j  "  there  were  two  roses  in  a  china  vase,  and  a  gold 
vinaigrette,  and  a  sash,  checked  white  and  lilac.  I 
'said  to  A'^aughan,  at  the  moment,  '  I  am  ((uite  sure 
1  that  is  Miss  Kinnaird's  diary.'  He  did  not  think  it 
i  was,  but  I  felt  quite  sure." 

I  The  smile  with  which  Edith  looked  up  at  Lord 
iVaughan,as  this  speech  was  concluded,  proved, 
:  that,  on  her  side  at  least,  all  unpleasant  recollec- 
j  tions  connected  with  the  event  of  three  years  ago 
!  had  passed  away.  Whether  it  also  betokened  a 
'lurking  consciousness  that  her  power  was  undimin- 
ished, we  will  not  determine. 

"  I  am  not  by  any  means  certain  that  you  are 
right,"  observed  she,  gravely  addressing  thespeaker, 
whose  eyes  opened  to  their  widest  extent,  in  pure 
astonishment. 

"  0 !  my  dear  Edith,"  cried  Mrs.  Dalton,  "  you 
do  not  know  what  a  dangerous  thing  it  is  to  contra- 
dict Mr.  Delamaine.  His  accuracy  is  positively 
unbounded.  I  don't  believe  he  ever  was  iriistaken 
in  a  date,  a  name,  or  a  number,  in  his  life." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Delamaine,  visibly  delighted 
"  I  do  believe  I  am  tolerably  accurate.  That  is  the 
habit  of  mind  which  I  have  always  labored  to 
acquire.  I  could  tell  you  some  curious  traits  rela- 
tive to  that  very  subject — I  mean,  the  accuracy  with 
which  Mrs.  Dalton  is  good  enough  to  say  that  I  re- 
member even  the  most  trivial  occurrences.  Remind 
me" — turning  to  Lord  Vau^han — "  to  tell  you  a 
story  about  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  and  the  way  in 
which  I  recollected  something.  It  is  not  exactly 
apropos  just  now  ;  but  I  dare  say  we  shall  resume 
the  conversation." 

Lord  Yaughan  promised  to  remind  him,  \\ith  the 
air  of  a  well-bred  victim,  and  Mr.  Delamaine  pro- 
ceeded, '*  Thornton  always  used  to  remark,  '  If 
memory  be  not  accurate,  it  is  worthless.'  1  ri^nem- 
ber  perfectly  the  occasion  upon  which  he  said  that. 
— lie  was  saying,  that  he  had  painted  a  hundred 
and  fifteen  portraits  since  he  began  his  career  as  an 
artist,  out  of  which  there  were  only  three  which  had 
satisfied  him.  I  said  lie  bad  painted  a  hundred  and 
sixteen,  and  I  offered  to  recount  the  names  of  the 
sitters.  He  did  n't  wish  me  to  do  it  ;  but  I  did, 
though,  after  the  first  twenty  or  so,  I  required  a 
little  reflection  to  bring  each  name  to  my  remem- 
brance. It  was  a  dinner-party,  and,  long  before  I 
finished,  Thornton  and  I,  and  our  good  host,  who 
was  dozing  in  his  arm-chair,  were  left  quite  alone  ; 
however,  1  went  throuoh  the  whole  number,  and  it 
was  as  we  crossed  the  hall  to  take  our  leave  of  the 
ladies — fiir  it  was  getting  very  late — tliat  he  made 
uie  remark  which  I  have  just  now  quoted." 

"  You  were  correct,  then,''  said  T'dilh,  politely. 
"  Why,  no,  not  exactly — that  is  to  say,  I  was 
correct  in  rememliering  all  the  names,  which  was, 
after  all,  the  great  thing,  you  know — hut  there  were 
only  a  hundred  and  fifteen  of  them  ;  so  Thornton 
was  right  there." 

"  That  gives  a  somewhat  different  coloring  to  his 
observation,"  oliserved  Mrs.  Dalton,  in  a  vt'ry  low 
tone  of  voice,  to  Edith,  -ez  >.^e  stooped  over  lier 
flowers. 

"  I  fitund  out  aflerwriids,"  continued  Mr.  Dela- 
maine, "  hew  1  Kid  idded  that  hundred  and  six- 
teer.'th.  He  .'lart  painted  the  same  portrait  twice  ; — 
ycu  know  that  was  a  very  satisfactory  sort  of  thing 
— I  must  say  lliat  it  gratified  me,  fiir  I  was  alto- 
gether at  a  loss  to  know  how  I  had  contrived  to 
make  tht;  confusion.  I  oflired  afterwards  to  give 
tlu!  n.'imes  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  really 
presented  themselves  ;  but  'ihornton  wouldn't  takt 
the  bet       I  suppose  he  felt  suro  of  losing." 
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'*  Time  or  money,"'  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  with  an 
«rch  look  at  Sir  Mark  Wyvil. 

"  Ah  I  lime,"'  cried  Lord  Vaughan  ;  "  that  brings 
us  back  to  the  diary,  you  know.  Have  you  much 
waste  of  time  to  chronicle,  Miss  Kinnaird  ?"' 

"  That  is  scarcely  a  fair  question  to  ask  a  young 
lady,'"  interposed  Lady  Selcombe,  who  was  com- 
fortably ensconced  in  a  bay  window,  embroidering 
a  spaniel  on  a  footstool  in  livid  and  uneariiily  hues, 
which  suggested  that  you  were  setting  your  feet  on 
the  discolored  corpse  of  a  dog,  whose  profile,  more- 
over, seemed  to  have  been  much  battered  by  fre- 
quent crushmg ;  "trifles,  I  am  afraid,  generally 
make  the  sum  of  human  thiiigs  at  that  age.*'  And 
Lfldy  Selcombe  glanced  with  good-natured  condem- 
nation at  the  group  round  the  table,  and  then  looked 
complacently  down  upon  her  work,  feeling  con- 
vinced that  embroidering  dogs  was  a  much  fitter 
occupation  for  an  immortal  soul  than  contemplating 
flowers. 

"  I  fear  I  must  plead  guilty,"  said  Edith,  looking 
from  one  of  her  admirers  to  the  other  with  a  play- 
ful ease  very  unlike  penitence.  "  But  before  I 
begin  my  confession,  do  tell  me  who  Mr.  Thornton 
is,  and  whether  it  is  the  same  Mr.  Thornton  who 
is  coming  here  to-day." 

"  Thornton  I  coming  here  I"  cried  Mr.  Delamaine; 
"  Good  heavens,  how  extraordinary  I  My  dear  Miss 
Kinnaird,  you  could  not  have  applied  to  a  better 
person  than  myself  to  tell  you  all  about  Thornton  ; 
for  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  he  is  one  of 
the  most  intimate  friends  I  have  in  the  world.  If 
you  will  allow  me,  1  will  tell  you  his  whole  his- 
tory.'" 

Edith  looked  imploringly  at  Mrs.  Dalton,  who 
instantly  came  to  her  rescue. 

''  I  protest  against  this  I"  cried  she  to  Mr.  Dela- 
maine. ••  You  are  not  to  speak  on  the  subject  at  all. 
Mr.  Thornton  is  my  cousin,  and  I  claim  the  right 
of  kindred  as  skiving  me  precedence  in  the  matter." 

"  But,  ray  dear   lady "  cried  the   rebuked 

orator. 

Edith  playfully  held  a  rose  against  his  lips,  so  as 
to  stop  the  torrent  of  words.  He  accepted  the 
flower  with  a  bow  and  a  gratified  smile,  as  though 
he  felt  that  the  favor  accorded  was  so  great  as  to 
pledge  him  to  observance  of  the  terms  on  which  it 
was  granted  ;  and  Mrs.  Dalton  commenced  her  his- 
tory at  o.ice,  as  fearing  that  the  pause  would  not  be 
of  lone  duration. 

••  My  cousin,  Godfrey  Thornton,"  said  she,  "  is 
young,  rich,  of  good  family,  handsome,  and  a  ge- 
nius." 

"  And  coming  here  I"  added  Edith  ;  "  that  com- 
pletes the  list  of  his  attractions.  I  heard  Lord  Sel- 
combe tell  Mr.  Davis  so,  as  they  passed  to  the 
Btables,  while  I  was  gathering  my  flowers." 

'•  B  it  if  he  is  rich  and  of  good  family,"  inquired 
Lord  ^'aughan,  "  how  comes  he  to  be  an  artist  ?" 

Mrs.  Dalton's  eyes  kindled  into  more  than  com- 
mon brilliancy.  "  Oh,  what  an  Engltsh  observa- 
tion I"  exclaimed  she.  ''  He  is  an  artist  because 
God  made  him  one.  and  he  has  neither  the  power 
nor  the  will  to  unmake  himself." 

'•Then  he  lives  for  art!"  cried  Edith,  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  her  old  romance  :  "  and  has  given 
up  the  world's  life,  though,  with  all  the  attractions 
which  you  have  enumerated,  it  would  have  been  to 
him  nothing  but  triumph  and  enjoyment.  He  ought 
to  have  a  tower  like  Balta's  in  Minstrel  Love, 
where,  in  the  midst  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
nature,  he  might  be  a  trne  artist-hermit,  and  forget 
men  and  women  altogether.  How  delightful  I  He 
must  be  quite  an  ideal  character." 


*•  Quite.'"  responded  Sir  Mark  Wyvil.  cnolly 
"He  '  lives  for  art'  at  No.  15,  Green-street.  Gn'S- 
venor-square,  and  studies  nature  from  his  drawiiig- 
room  windows." 

"  My  dearest  Edith,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  a  little 
impatiently,  "  that  is  one  of  your  pretty  heresies  of 
which  1  have  not  yet  been  quite  able  to  cure  you. 
You  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  vague,  unpractical  idea 
that  a  man  must  needs  withdraw  from  the  world  in 
order  to  achieve  anything  really  great.  Now  I,  on 
the  contrary,  believe  that  society  is  the  very  food 
and  stimulus  of  genius,  which  droops  v^iihout  it, 
grows  morbid,  and  loses  both  the  creative  power 
and  the  power  of  self-measurement." 

"  Long  may  the  idea  continue  unpractical,"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Vaughan.  answering  the  only  part  of 
Mrs.  Dalton's  speech  which  was  within  the  limits 
of  his  comprehension,  "  if  Miss  Kinnaird  meditates 
achieving  greatness  in  her  own  person  I" 

'•  \Vhy,  yes,"  replied  Edith,  "  I  confess  I  have 
no  inclination  to  shut  myself  up  in  a  hermitage. 
That  would  be  rather  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
any  sort  of  greatness.'' 

She  did  not  speak  exactly  as  she  felt — but  there 
was  no  discrepancy  between  the  words  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  lind.  How  long  would  the 
world,  which  had  already  divorced  the  outer  life 
from  the  inner  thought,  leave  the  thought  unmo- 
lested ? 

"  There  is  only  this  difference,"  said  Sir  Mark, 
with  studious  sportiveness ;  "  to  shut  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton up  in  a  hermitage  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty  to 
an  individual,  but  to  immure  Miss  Kinnaird  would 
be  punishing  the  world.'' 

CHAPTER   II. 

The  quiet  and  graceful  nonchalance  with  which 
Edith  received  all  the  varieties  of  compliment,  hom- 
age, and  devotion,  which  were  tendered  to  her  ac- 
ceptance, spoke  volumes  for  the  experience  she  had 
acquired  since  her  first  introduction  into  society. 
Yet  it  could  scarcely  be  called  indifference — cer- 
tainly not  that  indifference  which  would  seem  to  be 
the  natural  result  of  preoccupation  ;  for  she  was 
keenly  alive  to  all  that  passed  around  her,  and  her 
appetite  for  gavety  had  none  of  that  languor  which 
is  often  the  result  of  satiety,  and  which,  though  it 
does  not  begin  with  disgust,  frequently  ends  with 
it.  Lightlv  as  she  appeared  to  esteem  the  admira- 
tion of  which  she  was  the  object,  so  long  as  it  was 
undisputedlv  hers,  it  miqht  easily  be  discerned  that 
she  would  have  felt  its  withdrawal  els  a  trial  of  no 
light  order. 

Mr.  Delamaine  here  Iroke  in,  panting  under  the 
enforced  silence  of  the  list  five  minutes.  "  Yes,'' 
cried  he.  "only  just  farcy  shutting  Thoniion  up 
from  society.  ^Vhy,  new,"  addressing  Miss  Kin- 
naird, "  I'll  just  teil  yoii  exactly,  without  further 
circumlocution,  what  Thcrnton  is.  He  is  the  cen- 
tre of  every  circle  into  wl  ich  he  goes." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  don't  be  so  geometrical  I''  said 
a  voice  from  the  windo«  which  opened  upon  the 
lawn. 

Mrs.  Dalton  clapped  her  Vands.  "  I  thought  you 
would  not  be  able  to  contain  yourself  much  longer," 
exclaimed  she.  "  Come  in,  Godfrey  I  How  loi,g 
have  you  been  within  hearing?" 

"  Only  since  you  saw  me,  half  a  minute  ago," 
answered  the  new  comer,  cordially  responding  to 
her  shake  of  the  hand,  and  then  turning  to  pay  his 
compliments  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  He  was 
about  eight-and-twenty  years  old,  a  little  belov.  the 
middle  height,  but  formed  with  singular  grr.cc  arid 
,  symmetry.    H's  hair  was  dark  and  profi^so,  l-.is  facs 
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rather  picturesque  than  handsome,  his  voice  and 
manner  peculiarly  gentle,  his  eyes  full  of  fire. 
After  the  ceremonies  of  greeting  and  introduction 
were  at  an  end,  he  seated  himself  on  a  low  ottoman 
at  Mrs.  Dalton's  feet,  his  eyes  seeking  Edith's  face 
with  a  frequency  which  nothing  but  good  breeding 
prevented  from  degenerating  into  a  fixed  stare,  and 
requested  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  subject  under 
discussion. 

*'  We  were  talking,"  began  Mr.  Delamaine,  "  of 
society  in  general — " 

"  Of  society  in  particular,  I  should  say,"  inter- 
rupted Sir  Mark  Wyvil. 

"Didn't  somebody  say  something  about  seclu- 
sion ?"  inquired  Lady  Selcombe  from  her  bay-win- 
dow. 

"  It  was  Miss  Kinnaird,"  replied  Lord  Vanghan, 
"  who  was  celebrating  the  praises  of  a  life  of  seclu- 
sion." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  fellow-,"  exclaimed  Mr.  De- 
lamaine;  "I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  entirely 
mistook  Miss  Kinnaird's  meaning.  She  only  said 
that  she  should  like  to  live  in  complete  retirement 
if  she  were  going  to  be  an  artist." 

"  I  did  no*  "exactly  mean  that,"  interposed  poor 
Kdith,  sufTeung  from  the  embarrassment  which  so 
frequently  befalls  a  woman  when,  having  been  be- 
trayed by  impulse  into  the  expression  of  a  sentiment 
at  variance  with  the  ordinary  course  of  small  talk, 
sh,i  is  condemned  to  hear  a  distorted  paraphrase  of 
it  .(uoted  as  hers  by  some  afflicting  bystander,  and 
is  thereby  involved  in  the  necessity  of  denying, 
de/ending,  or  explaining  words,  which  she  now 
fcvjls  that  it  was  folly  to  utter  at  all. 

Mr.  Thornton's  face  expressed  a  mixture  of  sar- 
crvim  and  impatience,  restrained  by  politeness. 
W  iseiy  deeming,  however,  that  his  best  method  of 
se  'Uring  the  two  ladies  for  himself,  would  be  to 
k&;p  the  conversation  at  too  high  a  level  for  the 
oti  ers  to  teach,  he  ventured  to  assume  a  tone  some- 
wl.at  graver  than  his  wont,  except  in  a  tete-a-tete. 

■'J  don't  wonder,''  said  he,  "that  seclusion 
should  seem,  in  England,  to  be  the  only  atmosphere 
in  rthich  art  can  breathe.  Our  miserable  'common 
scrtse,'  as  it  is  sarcastically  called,  is,  in  its  way,  as 
dijstruclive  of  the  true  spirit  of  art  as  the  frivolity 
of  our  neighbors  the  French." 

"  Yes,"'  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  "  and  the  popular  idea 
of  bi?auty  finds  liere  its  fit  embodiment  in  the  '  hand- 
souK!  and  substantial,'  while  there  it  is  in  the  fantas- 
tic and  incongruous." 

"  Hut  in  Italy,"  suggested  Edith,  with  some  hes- 
itation. 

"  In  Italy,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  "  where  common 
daily  life  is,  as  it  were,  steeped  in  poetry,  and  the 
pri'sf'Ml  is  so  beautiful  that  it  almost  wins  you  from 
coiitcm|ilating  the  past — and  such  a  past  I  —  art 
ftecnis  there  to  he  born  of  nature,  to  come  unsought 
and  stay  unaskfd." 

"  .Vrid  is  therefore  undisciplined  and  impulsive, 
po»<s(S.siMrr  men  rather  tliaii  possessed  by  them," 
relumed  Mr.  'I'lmrtiton. 

'■  My  de:ir  (iddfrey  !  wliiit  now  thef)ry  is  tliis?" 
cried  hi.s  cousin  in  ainazenient.  "  You  a  painter, 
and  (leery  tin;  art  of  Italy  '" 

"  You  mistak<^  me,"  replied  he  smiling  ;  "  I  was 
.vit  s|)eakitiir  of  works  of  art.  i)Ut  of  the  expression 
of  their  S|)irit  in  the  actual  life  of  the  ;irtist,  mould- 
intr  ll")  structure  of  society  into  a  eorres|ion<U;ne(! 
with  itsfdf,  .so  as  to  dispens(!  with  the  necijssity  of 
seclusion  to  the  production  of  its  lushest  develoj)- 
meiit.  We  mtist  go  to  (Germany  for  this — to  d'rr- 
iiianv,  which,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  .so,  leaves 


Italy  as  far  behind  in  architecture,  in  music,  and  in 
poetry,  as  she  is  herself  outstripped  in  painting." 

"  I  could  dispute  that  of  all  but  architecture,'' 
said  Mrs.  Dalton. 

"  I  will  not  allow  you  to  do  so — at  least  not  in 
music,"  answered  he.  "That  which  is  passion  in 
tlie  one  becomes  spirit  in  the  other — do  you  uotfeel 
the  difference?  But  I  know  you  do,  for  you  ex- 
pressed it  just  now  far  better  than  I  could  hope  to 
do.  The  one,  as  you  truly  said,  comes  by  nature  ; 
it  is  a  cavern  full  of  radiating  crystals,  where  you 
walk  in  a  labyrinth  of  bewildering  beauty  ;  but  the 
other  is  a  mighty  temple,  symmetrical  and  stately, 
reared  by  laborious  and  devout  hands,  symbolizing 
something  which  is  above  earth,  and  which  art  can- 
not represent  except  by  symbol." 

"  And  England,"  said  Edith.  "  Will  you  allow 
us  no  art  at  alH" 

"  Nay  !"  cried  Mr.  Thornton  ;  "  we  have  had  art 
of  the  first  order,  at  least  in  poetry.  But  it  must 
be  content  to  be  like  that  flower,"  pointing  to  a  cac- 
tus ;  "  it  springs  in  sudden  splendor  out  of  a  rugged 
and  unsightly  stem,  which  has  no  harmony  or  con- 
sistency with  itself.  The  more  fully  we  recognize 
its  beauty,  the  more  do  we  wonder  at  the  strange 
and  anoinalous  position  in  which  we  find  it." 

"  It  is  a  part  of  our  national  reserve,"  said  Mrs. 
Dalton,  "  of  the  moral  cowardice  which  accompa- 
nies our  physical  courage,  of  the  strange  timidity 
which  makes  us  distrust  alike  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture, and  believe  only  in  the  present,  because,  and 
so  far  as,  we  actually  see  it  before  us.  Our  eyes 
are  obstinately  fixed  on  the  planks  of  the  boat  which 
carries  us,  and  we  see  neither  the  leafy  shore  from 
which  we  have  departed,  nor  the  glowing  depths 
of  the  sunset  into  which  we  are  sailing." 

"  Don't  call  it  by  so  high  a  name  as  rcscri''','" 
cried  Mr.  Thornton.  "  Call  it,  as  I  did,  common 
sense — by  which  I  mean  a  resolute  adherence  to 
conventionalism  in  defiance  of  original  thought.'' 

"  Call  it  by  what  name  you  please,"  said  Mrs. 
Dalton,  "it  is  everywhere  present  with  us,  like  fet- 
ters on  the  limbs  and  ice  on  the  heart,  and  the  only 
warmth  and  freedom  one  ever  enjoys,  is  when  one 
lias  succeeded  in  getting  away  from  it  for  a  few 
happy  moments." 

She  spoke  with  a  bitterness  of  tone  very  unusual 
to  her  ;  and  Mr.  Thornton,  glancing  round  the  room, 
replied  with  a  well-satisfied  smile,  "  We  have  got 
away  from  it  now.  Amy.  This  is  one  of  those  '  few 
happy  moments.'  " 

Mrs.  Dalton  looked  up,  and  perceived  with  some 
amazement  that  Sir  Mark  Wyvil  had  drawn  his 
chair  to  Lady  Selcombe's  side,  so  as  to  be  virtually 
absent  from  the  eonrers/iziorte  party  at  the  table, 
while  Mr.  Delamaine  had  seized  on  Lord  Vaughan 
and  carried  him  off  to  the  terrace,  where,  within 
sight  of  the  window,  he  was  i)itil<-ssly  inflicting  upon 
liim  the  deferred  story  about  the  ear-rings. 

"Let  us  enjoy  it  while  we  can  !"  cried  she. 
"Tell  me,  Godfrey,  what  have  you  been  doing, 
thinking,  and  feeling,  all  this  age  that  we  have  been 
separated  '" 


he  answered,  "  I  have 
exclaimed  Edith,  "  and 


For  the  'loin^-,  finsl,' 
been  enduring  society." 

"  What  an  expression  I' 
I  am  so  fond  of  society  I" 

"  So  was  1  once,"  returned  Mr.  Thornton  ;  "  but 
since  then  1  hav(^  lookeil  under  the  surface,  and  the 
vision  of  v\  iiat  I  saw  there  has  haunted  me  from 
that  moment  forwards.  Do  you  sui)l)o.ie  that  iftho 
diver  had  coiiu!  back  from  those  ghastly  hollowa 
wiiere   he  saw   the   sea-liya'iias   and  iho.  hundred- 
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fointed  snakes,  he  could  ever  have  admired  the 
beauty  of  the  ocean  afterwards  with  an  unruffled 
spirit?" 

"  Yoo  remind  me,"'  said  Edith,  "  of  that  strange 
little  potm  of  Milnes",  in  which  he  describes  the 
wretchedness  of  the  soul  which  is  forced  to  look 
upon  the  world  as  it  really  is,  and  to  see  the  seeds 
of  decay  and  death  visibly  present  in  the  midst  of 
life  and  beauty.  If  that  would  be  the  result  of 
openkicr  one's  eyes,  I  would  rather  keep  mine  al- 
ways shut.'* 

"  Milnes'  poem,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  "  is  only  an 
amplification,  and  a  feeble  one.  of  Hamlet's  grand 
idea  ;— I  need  not  quote,  need  1  ?" 

"  If  Mr.  Delamaine  were  here,''  observed  Edith, 
*'  he  would  give  us  the  passage  entire." 

"Don't  mention  him,'"  cried  Mr.  Thornton; 
"  don't  let  there  be  a  thought  to  break  the  unity  of 
'one  happy  moment."  If  you  only  kne%v  what  an 
indulgence  this  is  to  me  after  the  life  I  have  been 
leading  for  the  last  six  months,  mere  charity  would 
induce  you  to  prolong  it." 

"  But,  if  you  detest  society  so  utterly,"  said 
Edith,  simply,  ''  why  do  you  not  break  away  from 
it  altogether  ?  A  man  has  always  the  privilege  of 
being  able  to  act  independently  of  others — to  foUow 
the  dictates  of  his  own  will." 

"  Yes,"  added  Mrs.  Dalton,  "  while  a  woman  is 
— oh,  give  me  a  simile  I  Your  favorite  Germans 
would  say  she  was  like  a  Psyche  in  the  grasp  of 
the  serpents — she  may  weep,  implore,  writhe  in  the 
toils — but  she  can  never  escape.''  Her  manner  was 
playful,  but  the  same  bitterness  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded  might  be  discerned  beneath  the  as- 
sumed levity. 

"My  will  is  my  Psyche,"  returned  he;  "it 
struggles  and  sa.^ers,  but  has  not  strength  to  set 
itself  free." 

"But  then,"  said  Edith,  "I  think  your  desire 
to  be  free  can  scarcely  be  so  v^ri/  strong.  There 
must  be  something  else  to  contend  with  it.'' 

"  You  are  rigiit,"  hs  replied.  "  I  could  not  live 
in  solitude.  Sympathy  is  as  necessarv  to  me  as  the 
very  air  I  breathe.  I  am  forever  seekin?  for  it — 
accepting  mere  dross  and  tinsel  instead  of  it — hug- 
ging them  for  a  little  while  with  a  fool's  fancv  that 
they  are  real — finding  out  that  they  are  not  the  true 
gold — flinging  them  away  in  wratfi  and  scorn,  and 
setting  out  anew  upon  the  same  search,  to  be  again 
deceived,  and  to  bejin  it  all  over  again  ;  till  I  am 
inclined  at  last  to  question  whether  there  is  really 
any  such  thing  in  the  world,  and  whether,  if  there 
be,  it  is  worth  while  to  take  so  much  trouble  in 
looking  for  it.  But  I  don't  want  to  arrive  at  this 
conclusion,  for  if  I  were  once  thoroughly  convinced 
of  it,  I  believe  I  should  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  walking  out  of  the  world  altogether,  by  a  shorter 
and  more  effectual  way  than  merely  secluding  my- 
self from  it."' 

"  Xo.  you  would  not,"  cried  Mr.  Dalton  :  "  weak- 
ness of  will  would  a?ain  beset  you.  Like  Goethe, 
you  would  take  the  dag-ger  to  bed  with  you  night 
after  night,  hold  the  point  tenderly  to  your  heart 
for  half  an  hour,  reasoning  meriUwhile  most  philo- 
sophically with  yourself — then — go  to  sleep."' 

"  If  I  am  Psyche,  yOu  are  the  serpent !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Thornton. 

"  Yes,'' retorted  she,  "but  you  would  require 
no  effort  to  escape  from  my  toils." 

"  And  now."  said  Edith,  "  you  have  told  us  what 
you  have  been  thinking  of  during  these  six  months 
— the  third  question  was,  what  were  you  feel- 
ing?" 


"  Don't  ask  me,''  replied  he,  quickly;  "  I  be* 
lieve  I  never  felt  at  all  till  this  moment." 

From  most  persons  this  speech  would  have 
sounded  like  a  mere  jesting  compliment,  but  there 
was  so  stron?  a  colorineof  sentiment  in  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton's playfulness  that  Edith  felt  herself  blush,  and 
then  blush  doubly  lest  the  first  embarrassment  should 
be  misinterpreted. 

"  The  dressing-bell  rang  ten  minutes  ago,"  said 
Mrs.  Dalton,  abruptly,  "and  Sir  Mark  and  Lady 
Selcombe  have  already  taken  wing.  Come,  Edith, 
or  we  shall  not  have  time  to  arrange  our  bouquets.'' 

She  quitted  the  room  as  she  spoke,  followed  by 
Miss  Kinnaird.  Mr.  Thornton  sauntered  to  the 
window,  and  stood  for  some  minutes  listlessly  gaz- 
ing at  the  smooth  green  lawn,  with  its  carefully 
grouped  shrubs,  trim  borders,  ar.d  delicate  flower- 
baskets — no  inapt,  though  certainly  a  most  fav:)r- 
able  symbol  of  the  elegant  conventionalism  of  which 
he  had  just  expressed  his  languid  abhorrence.  He 
was  roused  by  a  light  tap  on  the  shoulder,  and  turn- 
ing round,  he  beheld  his  cousin,  her  face  radiant 
with  restored  good  humor. 

"Xow,  Godfrey,  what  do  you  think  of  her?" 
cried  she,  eagerly. 

"  She  is  faultless,"  returned  he,  "  or  else  I  have 
lost  my  power  to  criticise.  Amy,  I  must  paint  her 
picture.  Do  contrive  it  for  me — you  know  you 
can  manage  anything,  and  anybody,  when  you 
please.'' 

"  Even  you?"  itiquired  she,  archly. 

"  Yes,  truly,"  he  answered.  "  Am  I  not  here 
in  obedience  to  your  summons?  though  in  this  case 
to  obey  was  to  please  myself." 

"  Ah  I''  replied  Amy,  "  I  am  afraid  that  is  al- 
ways the  secret  of  my  power  over  you.  I  should 
not  dare  test  it  by  asking  you  to  do  what  did  not 
please  yourself." 

"  Xay,  not  seriously,  my  cousin.'"  said  he.  tak- 
ing her  hand,  and  looking  earnestly  into  her  eyes, 
"do  you  not  knov,-  that  the  task  would  become  a 
pleasure  if  it  were  done  at  your  request?"' 

She  shook  her  head,  smilingly,  as  she  answered, 
"  AVell,  Godfrey,  I  will  have  faith  in  your  friend- 
ship. Having  so  little  to  lose,  perhaps,  makes  me 
cowardly  about  losing  that  little: — now,  don't  an- 
swer me — that  does  not  apply  to  you.  And  as  to 
your  present  wish,  "t  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
You  cannot  suppose  that  so  beautiful  a  creature  as 
Edith  has  finished  her  third  season  without  learn- 
ing her  own  charms.  It  will  only  seem  to  her  a 
very  natural  and  necessary  little  bit  of  homage  on 
your  part." 

"Ah."  said  he.  with  a  sigh,  "  pity  that  she  has 
been  out  three  seasons  I'' 

Mrs.  Dalton  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  for  a  moment 
with  an  expression  of  restrained  mirth.  Then  com- 
pressing her  lips,  and  keeping  silence  with  an  elTort, 
she  darted  from  the  room  to  commence  the  importan: 
business  of  the  toilette. — "  Simpleton  that  I  am !"' 
said  she.  chidingly,  to  herself,  as  her  maid  looped 
up  her  dress  with  geranium  and  myrtle,  and  fastened 
the  blossoms  among  her  profuse  ringlets.  "I  had 
nearly  marred  my  own  scheme  at  its  verv  com- 
mencement by  a  little  outbreak  of  jealous  vanity. 
So  irrational  '  To  pick  out  a  wife  for  Godfrey, 
and  then  begin  to  be  angry  because  he  overlooks 
me  in  his  admiration  of  bet  I  Absurd !  Weil,  I 
only  hope  he  will  not  be  t.  .  precipitate.  Edith  is 
not  a  woman  likely  to  d  ^jense  with  the  wooing 
which  is  our  sex's  pri  ege.  ^Ve  have  a  full 
month  before  is  ;  1  slia'  le  quite  satisfied  if,  bv  the 
end  of  that  time,  he  co.i.es  to  the  point.     And  then 
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— I   shall   go   down   to   Bccchwood   for  the  win- 
ter." 

And  a  sombre  expression  stole  into  her  large  dark 
eyes,  and  a  o-radiiai  languor  seemed  to  unstring  her 
graceful  limbs  Few  who  had  beheld  the  apathy 
with  which  s!ie  submitted  to  the  adornments  which 
her  silent  atlcndant  lavished  upon  her,  would  have 
believed  that  her  face  was  capable  of  such  sparkling  i 
animation — her  nuinner  of  such  vivacious  coquetry.  ' 
But  when  the  last  curl  had  been  arranged,  and  the 
last  boquet  fistened,  she  passed  her  hand  over  her 
forehead,  and,  with  a  .sudden  expression  of  con- 
te.mi)t,  whether  for  herself  or  for  the  subject  of  her 
meditations  we  cannot  say,  she  resumed,  as  with 
an  elfort,  her  ordinary  demeanor,  and  descended  to 
the  drawing-room. — I^eechwood  was  her  Home. 

Shall  we  inquire  into  Edith's  thoughts  during  the 
same  half  hour?  No.  Time  will  develop  them. 
At  dinner  she  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  Mr. 
Thornton  the  life  and  leader  of  the  party,  but  she 
felt  strangely  interested  by  the  idea  that,  under  all 
this  sparkling  vivacity,  there  was  a  concealed  mel- 
ancholy of  temperament,  known,  in  all  probability, 
only  to  herself  and  to  his  cousin.  The  latter  ap- 
peared fully  to  understand  the  art  of  drawing  him 
out,  and  under  her  judicious  management  he  scat- 
tered repartees,  puns,  and  illustrations,  with  a 
prodigality  perfectly  astonishing.  Edith  was  at 
some  distance  from  him,  and  fully  occupied  in  lis- 


tening ;  she  was  thankful  to  be  seated  between  a 
fat  squire  and  a  taciturn  curate,  neither  of  whom  en- 
deavored to  divert  her  attention.  The  style  of  Mr. 
Thornton's  conversation  was  perfectly  new  to  her, 
and  she  enjoyed  it  not  a  little.  Nothing  seemed  to 
come  amiss  to  him ;  no  subject  was  evaded,  no  re- 
mark unanswered.  From  theology  down  to  gour- 
mandism,  from  politics  to  i)ic-nics — wherever  the 
conversation-ball  glanced,  there  was  he  ready  to 
catch  and  to  return  it  with  untiring  vigor.  If  he 
had  no  argument  at  hand,  he  had  a  simile ;  and  if 
that  failed  him,  he  supplied  its  place  by  a  jest. 
Nothing  was  too  deep  or  too  shallow,  too  liigh  or 
too  low,  but  his  wit  could  touch,  or  his  fancy  em- 
bellish it.  She  had  no  time  to  analyze,  even  if  she 
had  been  capable  of  doing  so — she  could  only  ad- 
mire. And  a  strange  kind  of  feeling  came  upon  her 
as  she  walked  meditatively  back  to  the  drawing- 
room,  as  though  all  deep  thought  and  laborious 
study  were  but  waste  of  time,  and  there  was  no 
topic  which  could  not  be  fully  discussed  and  satis- 
factorily settled  in  a  conversation.  Strange,  also,  it 
seemed,  that  some  of  the  topics  should  be  handled 
at  all;  stranger  still,  that  one  who  could  handle 
them  so  delicately  should  not  have  shrunk  from  ex- 
ercising his  skill  in  public.  But  of  this  she  had 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  think  at  any  length. 
She  was  entertained,  interested,  fascinated  ;  she  had 
experienced  a  new  sensation 
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The  good  man's  arms  are  folded  now — 

Tlie  great  man's  race  is  run — 
The  warm,  brave  heart,  and  thought-worn  brow 

Rest — for  their  work  is  done  ! 

'T  is  well !  the  fine  gold  back  we  give 

Ere  it  was  changed  or  dim  ; 
The  curtain  none  can  lift  and  live 

Falls  between  us  and  him. 

It  was  not  grief,  it  was  not  fear, 

P'eeling  for  tears  too  deep 
Subdued  us,  when  that  white-haired  seer 

Serenely  fell  asleep. 

As  the  word  passed  from  lip  to  lip. 

Silence  upon  us  fell  ; 
The  way-worn  man  laid  down  his  scrip, 

Pilgrim  his  scallop  shell. 

Age  moved  more  slowly  on  its  way, 

Less  firm  was  manhood's  tn;ad. 
And  thousands  bore  tluMiiselves  that  day 

As  present  with  tlie  dead. 

As  the  word  ])asse(l  from  line  to  line 

()(  l'"ri'cd()nrs  allied  host. 
Till'  auswiT  came,  "  For  us  still  shine 

Tin;  Ibutjirinls  ofllik!  lost. 

"']"(»  us  hiss])irit  spcakrib  still, 

'  I5<;  failbrul  to  Ihr  end  !' 
Not  for  ourselves  our  mkI  hearts  fill — 

Till-:  SLAVE  IIATII    I.DST  A    IHIKNI)!" 

Wlu-n  lie  was  friemlless,  nn  bis  (diain 

Fell  the  y:real  (  'larksons  eye  ; 
And  in  that  hour  be  vmved  1,1  ^^m 

J I  IS  brother's  cause,  or  die  ' 


He  went  forth,  an  enthusiast  hoy — 

He  fought,  an  earnest  man — 
He  conquered — and  laid  down  in  joy, 

As  only  Clirislians  can. 

We  thank  Thee,  Father  I  that  on  earth 

Thy  servant  staid  so  long; 
Thou  gavcst  his  noble  purpose  birth, 

And  made  his  spirit  strong. 

Glory  to  Thee!  bis  wayside  seed, 

In  Faith  and  Patience  sown, 
Has  blossomed  for  the  h^ndman's  need  : 

Glory  to  Thee  alone  ! 

And  all  o'er  England's  rich  domain, 

His  sjiirit  hath  begot, 
For  her  crusli('<i  poor,  for  Want  and  Pain, 

Friends — and  iliey  know  it  not. 

Beside  the  forge,  and  at  the  loom. 

Amid  the  fiictory's  diii, 
Where  little  children  weave  their  doom, 

His  lineage  looks  in. 

Around  the  laborer's  cold  hearth. 
Where  Want  hath  cast  out  Love, 

Wber(!  Misery  lialli  coiuiuered  Mirth, 
Unseen  his  olfspriug  move. 

With  hearts  his  lifi-  hath  warmed,  they  come, 

With  steady  souls  and  brave. 
To  lift  a  clear  voice  for  the  dumb, 

'I'o  succ(U"  and  to  .save. 

We  mourn  him  not  I    he  did  not  go, 

J  [is  great  iieart  was  not  .-^lilled, 
'J'ill  all  the  streams  thai  IV(uii  it  flow 

JIad  with  Ins  life  been  tilled. 

NoN-SLAVKllOLDER. 

l*l,il(i(l<lphi(i,  Wthinonlh,  IHKi. 
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ITALY.  I 

The  Italian  question  becomes  one  of  intense  in-  j 
terest.  Although  anxiety  on  the  subject  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  abated,  yet  the  conflict  of  favora- 
ble and  adverse  interest  appears  to  proceed  hope- 
fully. The  Roman  government  has  taken  an  impor- 
tant and  judicious  step  in  transmitting  a  formal 
protest  to  Vienna,  and  threatening  the  recall  of  its 
nuncio  from  the  Austrian  court.  This  is  all  strict 
and  regular.  The  protest  of  King  Charles  Albert, 
if  it  be  confirmed,  is  a  demonstration  of  immense 
importance.  It  was  due  to  the  reputation  which  the 
king  claimed  as  a  patriot  even  when  he  was  prince 
of  Carignan.  The  popular  manit'estations  at  Leg- 
horn are  another  proof  of  the  general  sentiment. 
And  the  further  aggressions  of  the  Austrian  com- 
mander only  help  to  weaken  Austria  by  putting  her 
still  more  palpably  in  the  wrong.  So  far  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  week  represents  Rome  in  a  position 
maintained  with  discreet  energy,  and  strengthened 
by  the  tault  of  the  enemy. 

At  the  first  view,  the  attitude  of  France  seems 
unfavorable  ;  but  it  is  far  better  than  the  most  san- 
guine could  have  expected  a  week  or  two  back.  It 
would  be  xoo  much  to  assume  that  the  "  feeler"  in 
the  Journal  des  Dthals  strictly  represents  the  defi- 
nite views  of  Louis  Philippe's  government ;  yet  it 
may  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  the  view  which 
that  government  would  wish  to  avow,  and  also  as 
betraying  the  feeling  by  which  the  official  party  is 
moved.  The  Dtbats  is  very  angry  with  divers 
journals  in  Italy  and  England,  for  censuring  the 
coldness  that  France  shows  in  support  of  liberty  ; 
is  angry  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  for  not  having 
more  skilfully  maintained  the  status  quo  ;  with  the 
pope,  for  not  having  kept  the  dispute  "  purely 
dipiomatical.''  "  The  sovereign  pontiff,"  says  the 
French  editor,  '•  has  been  publishing  protests  of  a 
nature  to  inflame  the  Italian  people."  Now  this  is 
false.  We  do  not  of  course  mean  that  the  highly 
respectable  journalist  deliberately  states  what  he 
feels  to  be  a  falsehood  ;  but  his  bias  is  such  as  to 
warp  his  perception ;  and  wc  use  the  strongest 
term  because  no  other  would  express  the  extent  of 
the  misrepresentation.  The  protests  of  the  pontiff 
are  not  calculated,  any  more  than  they  are  intended, 
to  inflame  the  Italian  people.  Before  the  time  of 
Pius  the  Ninth,  Rome  was  on  the  point  of  ruin 
through  internal  corruption — an  effete  official  des- 
potism struggling  hopelessly  with  a  growing  spirit 
of  reform,  which  being  unlegalized  was  revolution- 
ary. Pius  began  reforms  with  all  the  deliberation 
requisite  for  sat'jty,  with  all  the  sincerity  requisite  to 
secure  faith  in  the  renovating  process.  The  exis- 
tence of  Austrian  despotism  in  contiguity  with  lib- 
ecal  institutions  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  ; 
and  Austria  tries  to  mar  the  legalized  reforms. 
Nothing  could  be  more  calculated  than  that  to  in- 
flame the  Italian  people.  Pius  issues  protests  against 
that  hostile  intervention  :  also  exhortations  to  his 
people  against  anv  irregular  violences,  and  assur- 
ances that  he  will  firmly  support  their  substantial 
interests  in  a  regular  and  discreet  way.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  any  declaration  less  calculated 
to  inflame  the  Italian  people,  or  more  calculated  to 
soothe  and  cool  their  anxiety  and  indignation.  Pius 
is  really  what  in  France  and  England  is  called  a 
conservative  reformer ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
avoid  blame  in  a  position  so  beset  with  every  diffi- 
culty, he  deserves  to  have  done  so. 

In  the  midst  of  these  testy  criticisms,  the  Dtbats 
makes  some  important  declarations  :  France,  we  are 
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told,  will  interfere  if  any  other  country  interferes  ; 
France  will  support  "  all  legal  and  pacific  reforms,'' 
— [the  sovereign  pontiff  evidently  contemplates  none 
othei  ;]  and  will  support  the  independence  of  the 
Italian  princes  if  that  be  threatened.     Good. 

But  it  is  from  the  very  irritation  of  the  m  ii.iste- 
rial  paper  that  we  draw  the  most  hopeful  inference 
of  all.  The  government  of  Louis  Philippe  has  hern 
unable  to  dictate  the  course  which  it  wisht-s  affairs 
to  take  ;  hence  its  splenetic  distribution  of  censure 
on  all  concerned.  It  would  best  have  suited  that 
government  to  have  no  movement  in  Italy  just  r-t 
present,  and  accordingly  it  hates  all  who  n.ove  :  it 
deprecates  any  step  against  Austria,  with  whom  the 
King  of  the  French  sympathizes :  also  any  agsir.st 
the  Italians,  with  whom  the  French  people  sympa- 
thize. But  the  traditional  policy  of  France  in  Italy 
is  too  strong  for  the  government,  and  part  of  its 
anger  is  the  cry  wrung  from  it  by  the  knowledge 
that  to  that  policy  they  tirust  succumb.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  French  nation  must  take  the  side  of 
freedom  in  Italy;  hence  the  bitter  anger  of  the 
present  ministers,  who  wish  to  side  with  Austria: 
but  that  anger  is  a  sign  that  the  government  does 
recognize  the  necessity  under  which  it  lies  ;  in 
obeying  that,  possibly  it  may  learn  also  to  ki:ow 
its  real  interests.  We  agree  with  our  contempo- 
rary, that  if  any  other  country  intervene  in  Italy, 
France  must :  we  could  have  informed  the  respected 
writer  that  France  also  will  defend  all  legal  and 
pacific  reforms  in  Italy  ;  but  it  is  very  satisfactory 
to  perceive  that  the  French  ministers,  in  spite  of 
their  bias,  are  equally  clear-sighted. — Spectator, 
4  Sift. 

The  destiny  of  Italy  is  too  strong  for  the  powers 
that  have  so  long  held  her  down.  The  discretion 
and  firmness  of  Pius  the  Ninth  have  kept  his  case 
so  clear  from  doubt,  whether  in  equity  or  policy, 
that  state  al^ter  state  has  felt  forced  to  give  in  its 
adhesion.  Naples  is  now  said  to  have  declared  her 
concurrence  in  the  Roiftan  policy  of  internal  reforms, 
and  to  have  expressed  her  dis;^)proval  of  Austrian 
aggression.  Without  a  declared  alliance,  the  con- 
duct of  Tuscany  is  that  of  imitation  and  sympathy. 
'  Sardinia  maintains  her  friendly  declarations  with 
'  offers  of  troops  and  arms.  It  may  now  be  said  that 
all  Italy  is  with  the  pope.  Naples  is  a  good  third 
of  the  peninsula  ;  Tuscany  will  complete  the  half; 
the  Roman  Slates,  with  Piedmont  and  Genoa, 
another  quarter.  Austria  may  perhaps  boast  the 
alliance  of  Lucca  and  Modena  and  the  little  states  ; 
and  she  retains  her  somewhat  doubtful  sway  in  her 
own  territory  :  Austria  occupies  barely  one  quarter 
'  of  Italy  ;  three  quarters  are  against  her. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Austria  gains  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  that  support  which  in  Italy  she  is 
manifestly  losing.  England  is  understood  to  stand 
by  Rome.  Even  France  can  no  longer  hold  back, 
and  is  said  to  have  made  an  offer  of  arms.  No 
country  has  yet  declared  for  the  government  of 
\  ienna.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  Austrian 
provinces  are  known  to  constitute  a  standing  diver- 
sion in  favor  of  the  Italians ;  and  at  this  very 
moment  the  Imperial  government  is  refusing  con- 
cessions demanded  by  Bohemia. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Austria  should 
show  signs  of  a  disposition  to  retract  her  false  move 
at  Ferrara.  This  penitent  disposition  is  displayed 
in  a  manner  intended  to  save  the  dignity  and  feeling 
of  the  aggressive  power  :  the  responsibility  of  the 
military  advance  is  laid  upon  the  Austrian  coitv- 
mander  Radetzky,  but  without  disapproval ;  hostil* 
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intentions  are  disclaimed  :  an  offer  is  made  to  refer 
tlie  qui'slioii  of  right  to  the  arbitration  of  any  foreign 
jKivver,  to  he  chosen  by  the  pontiff.  Such  is  under- 
sifjod  to  be  the  nature  of  the  concession  made  by 
the  government  of  Vienna.  As  to  the  responsibility 
of  liie  local  commander,  that  may  very  probably  be 
true.  It  is  evident  tiiat  the  infirmities  of  Prince 
Metlernich  are  telling  seriously  on  the  administra- 
tion of  Austrian  affairs :  had  he  done  the  work 
himself,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  made 
so  gr>„'at  a  political  blunder  as  the  gratuitous  ag- 
gression on  the  Roman  territory.  But  in  his  decline 
a  good  deal  is  necessarily  left  to  subordinates.  And 
that  fact  furnishes  Austria  with  a  loophole  to  back 
out  by. 

The  pope  is  said  to  have  declined  to  negotiate 
until  Austria  should  have  relinquished  her  armed 
occujjation  of  his  territory  :  but  practically  the 
question  has  been  brought  within  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wiser  spirit 
now  manifested  by  jVustria  may  be  improved.  If  it 
be  possible  to  reestablish  Italy  among  the  nations, 
without  bloodshed  or  war,  the  achievement  would 
be  worthy  of  the  enlightened  views  which  states- 
men of  our  (lay  so  loudly  boast. — Spectator,  11  Sept. 
If  the  rulers  of  Italy  are  of  accord,  they  do  not 
as  yet  go  fast  enough  for  the  people,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  peaceful  revolution  is  hastened  by  the 
popular  impatience.  The  record  of  the  journalist 
can  i)arely  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  events  : 
now  some  great  movement  occurs  in  Rome,  now 
the  sound  of  revolt  in  the  Neapolitan  domains  pen- 
etrate through  the  muffling  of  the  press  ;  now  t!ie 
.scene  is  shifted  to  Lucca,  to  Leghorn,  to  Genoa; 
and  the  Austrians  cannot  keep  stillness  even  in 
their  own  territory. 

We  last  week  learned  the  ready  concession  yield- 
ed by  the  Grand  Duke  de  Lucca  to  the  demands  of 
his  subjects  :  he  retracted,  but  only  to  make  his 
concession  the  more  complete.  After  his  pater- 
nal proclamation,  Charles  Louis  ran  off,  like  Louis 
the  tSixteentii,  and  repudiated  his  concessions:  a 
dei)utati()n  was  sent  to  l)ring  him  back  :  he  declined 
to  go  home,  but  offered  to  appoint  a  regency  with 
the  chief  of  the  popular  dei)utation  at  its  head  :  the 
managers  of  the  revolution  were  not  to  be  thus 
foiled,  they  threatened  to  confiscate  the  duke's 
goods  ;  on  which  he  returned  with  haste  and  did  all 
that  he  was  required  to  do.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained, therefore,  who  is  master  in  Lucca. 

Tuscany  benefited  by  this  great  political  experi- 
ment on  the  obduracy  of  princes  :  the  pcoph;  (valled 
ui)on  the  (Jrand  Duke  Leopold  to  hasten  his  con- 
cessions, and  he  complied  at  once.  A  national 
guard  is  now  th(!  guardian  of  order  in  Tuscany. 
It  has  therefon;  been  ascertained  wlio  is  master 
there. 

I'.irma,  a  small  (juasi-Austri;ui  duchy,  seems  dis- 
posi.'d  to  follow  Lucca. 

A  similar  sjiirit  h:is  been  manifested  in  all  ])arts 
of  the  Italian  territory,  though  it  takes  an  endless 
variety  of  shajn's  :  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  it  is 
armed  revolt  ;  in  the  towns  of  the  Roman  States, 
it  is  fi'rvid  ;ind  clamorous  loyally  to  I'lus  tlu;  Ninth  ; 
in  (irnoa,  it  is  exulting  (lis].lays  in  honor  of  the  old 
expulsion  of  the  Austriaiis;  in  j'irdmout,  it  is  sug- 
gestive cries  in  praise  of  Charhs  Alhirt.  In  many 
places  "  the  Ito/ian  da!,',"  a  tricolor,  has  been  un- 
furled, instead  of  the  flatrs  of  th(!  separate  Slates  ; 
aiifl  among  the  cries  hxs  b(!en  oik;  for  a  "  King  of 
Italy."' 

lint  the  most  significant  of  all  demonstrations, 
perhaps,  is  the  out-break  at  .Milan,  the  capital  and 
hoad-quarlcrs  of  Austrian  Italy.     The  arrival  of  a 


!  new  archbishop  was  the  occasion  for  a  sudden  and 
irrepressible  burst  of  cries  to  the  honor  of  the  pre- 
late's spiritual  lord,  the  sovereign  pontiff:  the 
authorities  were  alarmed,  and  tried  to  suppress  the 
popular  feeling  by  force  of  arms ;  in  the  attempt 
they  sustained  a  damaging  repulse,  and  a  few  days 
later  were  fain  to  establish  a  military  occupation 
of  their  own  capital.  The  Milanese  have  not  yet 
revolted  ;  but  the  hint  must  alarm  the  Austrians. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  communi- 
cations from  Vienna  to  Rome  are  said  to  be  couched 
in  language  that  grows  more  and  more  conciliatory. 
Austria,  if  she  knew  her  own  interests,  would  not 
repel,  but  would  invoke,  the  intervention  of  Pius 
the  Ninth  in  reconstructing  the  political  constitution 
of  the  Italian  states. — Spectator,  I8th  Sept. 

The  important  event  which,  though  productive 
of  so  little  effect  at  the  time,  has  decidedly  changed 
the  fate  of  Italy,  was  the  occupation  of  Ancona, 
an  armed  protest  against  the  violent  interference 
of  Austria  in  the  affairs  of  southern  Italy.  The 
occupation  of  Ancona,  be  it  remembered,  was  not 
merely  an  act  of  France,  or  of  a  French  captain. 
It  was  a  measure  deliberated  upon,  resolved,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  joint  accord  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  was  a  position  taken  up  by  the  two  great 
constitutional  countries  of  the  west  against  the  de- 
spotic tendencies  and  dictation  of  the  east.  The 
occupation  of  Ancona,  as  well  as  the  reduction  of 
Antwerp,  were  acts  of  France,  supported  by  Eng- 
lish assent.  Without  this  support.  Prance  would 
in  both  cases  have  brought  down  war  upon  her. 
Austria  mooted  the  point ;  but  seeing  England  and 
France  arrayed  against  her,  bowed  her  head,  and 
submitted  to  the  occupation  of  Ancona,  and  to  some- 
thing more  serious,  viz.,  the  principle  implied  aiul 
established  in  that  occupation. 

Since  that  period  until  now,  Austria  has  marched 
no  columns  across  the  Po.  She  has  even  much 
relaxed  of  her  absolutism.  Her  efforts  have  been 
directed  rather  to  conciliate  than  intimidate  the 
princes  of  Italy,  and  to  manage  that  country  ami- 
cably through  its  courts  and  statesmen,  without 
bullying  or  dictation.  There  was  the  more  neces- 
sity for  this,  since  France  having  so  signally  come 
forward  to  captivate  the  good  will  of  the  Italian 
l)eoplc,  now  addressed  hers'^lf  also  t,>  Italian  princes. 
It  is  known  how  Louis  Philippe  sought  to  conclude 
a  marriage  between  the  King  of  Naples  and  ojie  of 
his  daughters.  This  was  defeated  by  Austria,  who 
gave  the  monarch  an  archduchess.  In  Piedmont 
and  Rome,  Austria  was  equally  successful,  prevent- 
ing the  pope  from  acknowledging  the  constitutional 
queens  of  either  .Spain  or  Portugal,  and  checking, 
in  short,  every  move  of  France.  The  abilities  of 
Count  Ro.ssi,  and  his  efforts,  when  sent  ambassador 
to  Rome,  changed  tike  fortunes  of  this  secret  and 
diplomatic  war.  Ro.ssi  jirocured  the  election  of 
Pius  the  Ninth,  thereby  routed  the  An.strians,  and 
drov<^  them  from  the  very  centre  and  strength  of 
tluiir  Itali;in  position. 

'i"he  King  of  the  French  had  thus  a  straight  and 
glorious  i)atli  before  him,  and  had  but  to  inirsue  it 
will)  moderation  in  order  to  emanciiiate  ll;ily,  and 
neulrali'/.e  the  power  and  the  desjiotism  of  .\ustria. 
Hut  (Ivnastic  purposes  and  interests  inl(Mven(>d. 
'I'he  settlement  of  a  younger  son,  and  the  liope  of 
Iris  wearing  the  Spanish  crown,  overweighed  with 
Louis  Philipi'C  all  the  interests  of  France  or  of 
freedom,  an(l  his  majesty  has  evidejitly  been  anxious 
to  sell  both  to  Austria,  in  n.'turn  for  its  support  of 
the  Montpensier  succession. 

In  consccinence  of  »uch  an  understanding  N^ith 
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France,  Austria  imagined  that  she  might  recur  to 
her  old  policy,  might  once  more  intimidate  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Rome,  Naples,  and  Sardinia,  without 
any  fear  of  an  Ancona  occupation  ;  and  accordingly 
Prince  Metternich  pushed  his  legions  to  the  city  of 
Ferrara.  He,  however,  reckoned  without  his  host. 
Although  France  might  have  been  bought,  England 
remained  unsold.  One  of  the  powers  that  had  sanc- 
tioned the  occupation  of  Ancona  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  Italy  was  true  to  its  old  policy,  and  took 
up  that  standard  which  the  French  king  had  pur- 
posely let  fall,  and  which  announced  that  the  ap- 
parition of  Austrian  bayonets  beyond  the  Po  would 
bring  British  guns  and  vessels  into  the  Italian  ports 
both  of  the  Adriatic  and  of  the  western  coast.  The 
demonstration  was  enough.  Austria  has  withdrawn. 
The  pope  and  the  Italians  are  left  to  right  them- 
selves, and  work  out  their  own  reforms ;  each  gov- 
ernment being  left  undisturbed  in  its  confidence  and 
councils  to  guide  and  control  the  popular  efferves- 
cence and  its  outbreaks — most  dangerous,  indeed, 
but  inevitable  in  such  a  state  of  things,  and  which 
hitherto  has  been  marked  by  no  fatal  or  disastrous 
symptoms.  Never  did  a  great,  a  national,  a  uni- 
versal change  from  monarchic  monopoly  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  popular  rights,  take  place  with 
less  of  the  character,  or  more  of  the  realities,  of 
revolution. — Earamincr,  18  Sept. 

Diplomatic  Intercourse  with  Rome. — The 
truth  is  that  there  is  hardly  a  single  court  of  Europe 
with  which  it  is  of  greater  importance  that  we 
should  be  in  regular  and  legitimate  communication 
than  this.  The  poniifical  dominions  promise  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  that  enlightened  and  liberal  policy 
which  is  to  retrieve  the  long  degradation  of  the  Ital- 
ian peninsula,  and  which  it  is  the  interest  of  all 
phi'anthropists  to  promote.  Nor  is  the  influence  of 
their  sovereign  confined  to  his  own  territories.  As 
the  spiritual  head  of  a  vast  number  of  British  sub- 
jects, he  exercises  a  certain  controlling  power  within 
these  realms  which  it  might  indeed  be  thought  very 
desirable  to  transfer  to  more  amenable  hands,  but 
which  it  is  the  height  of  childishness  to  ignore. 
The  influence,  such  as  it  is,  actually  exists,  not  in 
force  suflBcient,  as  experience  has  often  proved,  to 
be  weighed  for  a  moment  against  the  suggestions 
of  loyalty  or  patriotism,  but  with  quite  enough  real- 
ity to  deserve  attention.  And  yet,  for  the  sake  of 
a  statute  already  condemned  by  the  conclusions  of 
sense  and  reason,  we  have  been  contented  to  forego 
all  the  benefit  which  might  be  derived  from  amica- 
ble relations  with  a  sovereign  whose  voice  on  cer- 
tain points  would  be  respectfully  listened  to  bv 
some  millions  of  British  subjects. —  Times. 


Pro-motiom  of  the  Italian  Princes. — There  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  have  not 
only  yielded  to  the  peaceful  revolution  which  keeps 
the  even  tenor  of  its  way  among  them,  but  that 
they  have  adopted  it,  and  perceive  how  large  an 
interest  they  have  in  its  consummation.  It  will 
virtually  promote  them  from  the  rank  of  vassals  to 
that  of  potentates.    This  is  apparent  from  the  facts. 

Italy  has  never  altogether  lost  her  greatness.  Her 
country  is  still  blessed  with  the  same  sun  that  shone 
upon  it  when  Rome  emerged  into  the  light  of  his- 
tory, or  when  the  city  of  Fiesole  looked  down  upon 
the  flooded  Arno  and  saw  no  younger  rival  in  Flor- 
ence the  Fair.     From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history, 


Italy  has  been  a  favored  seat  of  intellect  and  art, 
more  than  once  of  political  power.     Although  hid- 
eous corruption  destroyed  the  empire  of  Rome,  tiie 
Romans  still  exist.     Florence  and  the  other  Italian 
city-states  first  helped  civilization   to  struggle  oi.t 
of   the   dark  ages;   and   althouoh   their   retuniinc 
greatness  bore  in  it  the  seeds  of  decay,  from  the  very 
necessity  of  inexperience,  which  made  them  adopt 
imperfect  political  principles,  it  should  never  be  hr- 
gotten  that  they  set  Europe  the  example  of  civiliza- 
tion  and  self-government.     Italians  redeemed  the 
lost  learning  of  the  ancients.     Italians  revived  the 
arts,  as  they  still  lead  in  the  youngest  of  the  arts — 
music.     Long  as   the   Italians    have  been  kept  in 
,  bondage,  they  have  never  sunk  so  low  as  the  o'.her 
I  countries  in  the   south  of  Europe.     Spain,  whose 
'•  brightest  history  was  that  of  her  Arab  rulers,  has 
!  never  rivalled  Italy  in  intellect  or  art,  but  has  always 
;  been  in  the  comparison  semi-barbarous.    Greece,  the 
I  great  teacher  and  prototype  of  Italy,  though  possi- 
'  bly  she   may  retain   her  natural  faculties,   is    but 
emerging  from  the  dark  ages,  prolonged  for  her  by 
Mussulman  oppression  even  to  our  own  day.     Italy 
has  been   held  down,  but   has  never  yielded — has 
never  forgotten,  has  never  ceased  to  vindicate,  her 
nationality ;  and  Mr.  Cobden  can  tell   whether  her 
I  politicians  are  behind  our  own  in  knowledge 
1      The  accidents  of  their  own  priority  in  civilizaticn, 
1  of  their  consequent  dissensions,  of  the  course  ff 
;  events  in  Europe,  have  contributed  to  split  up  the 
'  people  of  Italy  into  a  number  of  petty  states.      The 
;  feeble  sovereigns  have  sought  a  strength  from  wiib- 
;  out,  and  in  return  for  Austrian  protection  have  been 
I  the  servants  of  Austria.     That  fatal  reliance  has 
!  deprived  them  of  internal  strength  :  defended  against 
j  their  own   people,  they  have  aided  Austria  in   op- 
pressing and  weakening  their  people  ;  their  peo;  le 
!  have  been  an  enemy,  not  a  support ;  and   thus  the 
princes   have  been   content   to  be   sovereigns  over 
states  which  were  stunted,  feeble,  and  poor.     Hut 
i  the  government  of  a  poor  and   feeble  state  is  itseli' 
;  poor  and   feeble ;    and   the    princes   of  Italy   huve 
I  scarcely  ranked  with  the  private  peers  of  England 
I  or  the  marshals  of  France.     They  have  been  of  no 
j  account  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
•      It  is  all  altered  now.     Italy,  even  while  divided, 
j  has  been  one  of  the   great  nations  of  Europe  ;   as 
I  intellectual  as  any  ;  as  replete  with  political  inlor- 
I  mation,  as  ripe  for  modern  self-government,  as  most. 
I  But,  divided  among  feeble  princes,  possessing  no 
;  unity,  she  has  been  a  blank  in  the  European  system. 
1  At  present,  when  any  question  arises  in  Europe,  we 
f  talk  of  its  being  settled  by   "the  five  powers" — 
'  Austria,  France,  Great   Britain,  Prussia,  and  Ru^ 
j  sia  ;  the  secondary   powers,  such  as  Holland  and 
j  Belgium,  occasionally  take  their  share  :  but  Italy 
'  is  a  nullity.     Let  her  be  free  and  united,  and,  with 
I  her  high  intellect,  she  becomes  a  leading,  a  first-rate 
I  power  :  we  shall   henceforth  speak  of  the  six  pow- 
1  ers — Austria,  France.  Great  Britain,  Itali/,  Prussia, 
;  and  Russia.     When   Austria  or   Russia  seeks  to 
j  keep  back  the  progress  of  the   world,  France  and 
England  will  look  to  the  princes  of  Italy  to  join 
them  in  maintaining  the  lead.     Apart  from  all  con- 
siderations  of  disinterested   humanity,  the  princes 
of  Italy,  if  they  are  as  wise  as  thev  seem   inclined 
to  be,  will  perceive  that  the  emancipation  of  their 
land  under  Pius  the  Ni-th  will  confer  upon  them  an 
immense  accession  of  political  pow  er  and  royal  dig- 
nity.— Spectator. 
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From  the  Examiner. 
Hislnry  of  the   Bank  of  England,  its   Times  and 
Traditions.    By  John  Francis.    Two  vols.    Wil- 
loughby  ;   Effingham  Wilson. 

Every  one  has  laughed  at  Sydney  Smith's  witty 
and  wise  assertion  that  the  warlike  power  of  every 
country,  in  these  modern  and  mercantile  days, 
depends  on  their  three  per  cents.  "  If  Csesar  were 
to  reappear  on  earth,''  said  the  peaceful  canon, 
WtttenhaU's  List  would  be  more  important  than  his 
Commentaries ;  Rothschild  would  open  and  shut  the 
Temple  of  Janus  ;  Thomas  Baring,  or  Bates,  would 
probably  command  the  tenth  legion  ;  and  the  soldiers 
would  march  to  battle  with  loud  cries  of  scrip  and 
omnium,  reduced,  consols,  and  Ca;sar."  Great  ac- 
countants bear  out  the  great  wit ;  and  Mr.  Finlay- 
son,  examining  the  states  of  the  three  per  cents, 
all  over  the  world,  tells  the  House  of  Commons 
assembled  in  grave  committee  at  what  precise  time 
it  may  look  for  insolence,  and  when  for  patience, 
from^  the  full  or  empty  purses  of  the  rival  powers 
of  Europe.  What  more  dignified  subject  for  his- 
tory, then,  in  these  modern  days,  than  banks  and 
banking  operations  ?  So  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Francis, 
who  has  written  a  very  amusing  book.  He  appears 
to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the  great  corpor- 
ation, and  familiar  with  its  practical  workings  and 
ways.  But  he  has  treated  his  subject  popularly  ; 
and  does  not  affect  to  discuss  the  many  grave  ques- 
tions which  rise  in  connection  with  it,  and  are  likely 
to  force  themselves  soon  more  nearly  upon  public 
attention.  He  has  a  clever  knack  at  compiling,  fits 
m  his  anecdotes  very  pleasantly,  and  writes  what 
he  has  to  say  for  himself  with  considerable  ease  and 
freedom  of  style. 

To  any  knowledge  of  the  science  of  political 
economy,  we  should  think  Mr.  Francis  made  small 
I)retension  :  and  his  book  will  win  little  regard  from 
the  graver  economical  pundits.  He  is  simply  and 
as  it  were  personally  devoted  to  the  very  respecta- 
ble Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  street.  Her  griefs 
are  his ;  her  accidents,  adventures,  and  glories. 
What  she  owed  to  her  founder,  William  Paterson  ; 
how  far  sho  has  been  befriended  by  the  state,  and 
with  what  rich  interest  she  has  repaid  tliat  service  ; 
liow  the  fates  of  such  schemiss  as  the  Mississippi  in 
France,  and  the  South  Sea  in  England,  were  but 
testimonies  in  her  behalf;  how  panics  arising  from 
the  pope,  the  devil,  the  pretender,  joint-stock 
.sch'.'ines,  and  railways,  have  at  various  times  agi- 
tated the  old  lady  ;  how  she  has  borne  up  against 
the  "  runs"  that  have  on  these  occasions  threatened 
to  bear  her  down  ;  how  she  has  been  able,  when 
necessary,  without  any  very  material  loss  of  char- 
act(;r,  to  suspi^nd  her  |)ayments  in  cash  ;  how  she 
might  havt;  profitf.^d  by  l)ranch  hanks,  and  how  much 
more  tin;  country  would  have  profited  by  their  adoj)- 
tion  ;  how  the  curious  forgeries  of  I'rice,  tlu!  des- 
perate frauds  of  Fauritl.-roy,  and  all  tbi!  various 
exchequer  bills,  wills,  and  continental  forgeries, 
have  variously  atl.'ctcd  or  afllicted  her;  and  finally, 
wliat  countless  human  beincrs'  l)lood  she  has  shed 
in  a  vain  attemi)t  to  kcrp  her  own  one-pouiid-circu- 
lation  pure; — all  this  is  Mr.  Francis'  theme.  W(! 
iiiiist  do  him  the  justici-  to  add,  that  in  the  last-men- 
tiipti'  (I  ease,  he  docs  not  think  biw  v(  iicrald(;  client 
vipiil  (,f  blamn.  His  npinions  on  suidi  Miatlcrs  arc 
li'i'Til  and  intclliizciit.  as  wc  find  tlirm  lor  iIm;  most 
part  on  every  siil)|('et  inlroduci'd. 

<  /fc.isionally  we  have  a  slip  of  the  pen  ;  as  where 
lie  iiieniioiis  a  celebrated  incident  of  ilie  reimi  of 
r.liarles  the  First  : 

"  The  treasure  arising  from  the  accumulated  gains 


of  the  merchants  had  been  deposited  by  them  in  the 
mint,  then  within  the  tower,  with  a  perfect  convic- 
tion of  its  safety.  If  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the 
earlier  kings  of  England  had  extorted  money  from 
the  Jew  and  the  Lombard,  at  least  they  borrowed 
from  their  English  subjects;  it  remained  for  the 
polished  Charles  to  sully  his  fair  fame  by  robbing 
them.  Yet  let  him  not  be  judged  too  harshly. 
Right  and  wrong  assume  new  aspects  under  vary- 
ing circumstances.  The  monarch  trembled  on  his 
throne.  His  prerogatives  were  denied.  His  favor- 
ite minister  was  impeached.  The  claims  of  his 
children  were  endangered.  A  discontented  people 
were  opposed  to  a  perfidious  court.  An  irritated 
parliament  were  thwarting  a  proud  aristocracy. 
The  supplies  were  stopped,  and  levies  were  made 
in  vain.  To  compass  these  dangers  money  was 
required  ;  to  gain  it  by  ordinary  means  was  imprac- 
ticable. Ere  judgment  be  passed,  let  these  things 
be  remembered.  Rank,  family,  life,  were  in  the  bal- 
ance, and  the  monarch  yielded.  The  money  placed 
by  the  merchants  in  the  mint,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  seized  ;  the  sanctu- 
ary of  a  people's  commercial  faith  was  violated  to 
supply  the  royal  necessities." 

Is  not  this  somewhat  dangerous  "bank"  doc- 
trine ?  If  the  circumstances  Mr.  Francis  mentions, 
and  not  the  immutable  moral  laws,  are  to  determine 
right  and  wrong,  what  wretched  culprit  that  ever 
held  up  his  hand  at  the  Old  Bailey  might  not  have 
pleaded  precisely  such  in  acquittal  of  his  crime  ? 
The  murderer  lifts  the  knife,  and  the  thief  takes  the 
purse,  because  "  to  gain  his  object  by  ordinary 
means  is  impracticable." 

The  passage  is  also  an  illustration  of  a  somewhat 
vicious  excess  of  short  sentences  which  impairs 
the  otherwise  easy  style  of  Mr.  Francis'  writing. 
"  The  prize  for  which  he  struck  was  a  kingdom." 
says  Mr.  F.  of  the  Pretender.  "The  spirit  with 
which  he  contended  was  worthy  of  the  prize.  His 
march  was  one  scene  of  triumph.  Men  fought  for 
him.  Women  embraced  him."  And  so  forth. 
"  He  soon  learned  to  play  many  parts,"  says  Mr. 
F.  of  Charles  Price  the  forger.  "  Now  a  comedian, 
and  now  a  gentleman's  servant.  At  one  time  a 
rogue  and  the  companion  of  rogues,  and  then  a  fraud- 
ulent brewer  or  a  fraudulent  bankrupt.  Great  tal- 
ent was  employed  in  enormous  crimes,  and  great 
evil  was  the  result.  His  only  confidant  was  his 
mistre-ss.  He  practised  engraving  till  he  became 
proficient.  He  made  his  own  ink.  He  manufac- 
tured his  own  paper,"  All  this,  with  its  huge 
affectation  of  pretence  about  it,  is  miserable  slij)- 
slop.  Let  us  give  one  more  instance.  "  England," 
says  Mr.  F.,  speaking  of  the  time  of  tlie  French 
Three  Days,  "  felt  that  mighty  and  revolutionary 
spirit.  The  demands  for  reform  grew  earnest  and 
incessant.  Ireland  was  told  liy  the  Liberator  to  look 
at  France  and  Belgium.  Kent,  the  garden  of  Eng- 
land, witnessed  the  first  disturbances.  Night  after 
night,  confiagrations  were  lighted  up  by  bands  of 
incendiaries.  Mills  wen;  attacked.  Alachinerv  was 
demolished.  All  protection  for  jiroperty  seemed  ut 
an  (Mid."  A  mail  who  can  write  .so  well  as  .Mr. 
Francis  should  he  ashamed  of  such  writing  as  this. 
W(!  close  with  a  few  e.Mraets  that  are  more 
amusing.  I,()vers  of  mere  anecdoti<'a|  gossip  will 
find  Mr.   I'Vancis'  book  agreealile  readuig. 

irNliKltS  oi'  TliK   HANK. 


V.VYV.  OK  ONK  OF  Till-: 

"  Mr.  Michael  (Jodfrey,  uhose  pamphlet  has  been 
quoted,  and  to  whose  exertions,  with  llios(!  of  Wil- 
liam Pali.rson.  may  be   traced  the  successful  e.stab- 
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lishment  of  the  bank,  met  with  a  somewhat  singular 
fate  in  1695.  Previously  to  this  year,  the  allied 
armies  had  retreated  before  the  wisdom  of  Louis, 
and  the  bravery  of  his  soldiers.  The  funds  supplied 
by  the  new  corporation  changed  the  scene  ;  but  the 
transmission  of  specie  was  ditficult  and  full  of  haz- 
ard, and  Mr.  Godfrey  left  his  peaceful  avocations  to 
visit  Namur,  then  vigorously  besieged  by  the  Eng- 
lish monarch.  The  deputy  governor,  willing  to 
flatter  the  king,  an.xious  to  forward  his  mission,  or 
possibly  imagining  the  vicinity  of  the  sovereign  to 
be  the  safest  place  he  could  choose,  ventured  into 
the  trenches.  *  As  you  are  no  adventurer  in  the 
trade  of  war,  Mr.  Godfrey,'  said  William,  '  I  think 
you  should  not  expose  yourself  to  the  hazard  of  it.' 

"  '  Not  being  more  exposed  than  your  Majesty,' ; 
was  the  courtly  reply,  '  should  I  be  excusable  if  I  ■ 
showed  more  concern  !'  | 

*• '  Yes  I"  returned  William,  '  I  am  in  my  duty,  ' 
and  therefore  have  a  more  reasonable  claim  to  pres- 
ervation.' I 

"  A    cannon-ball  at    this  moment  answered  tl:e  i 
'  reasonable  claim  to  preservation,'  by  killing  Mr. 
Godfrey  with  several  officers  near  the  king,  and  it 
requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  fancy  a  i 
saturnine  smile  passina-  over  the  countenance  of  the 
monarch,  as  lie  beheld  the  fate  of  the  citizen  who  I 
paid  so  heavy  a  penalty  fur  playing  the  courtier  in 
the  trenches  of  Xamur.     Tradition  states  that  Mr.  1 
Godfrey's  remains,  which  were  buried  in  the  church- ; 
yard  of  St.  Christopher  le  Stocks,  were  disinterred.  | 
to  make  room  for  the  enlargement  of  that  prosperous  | 
establishment  in  whicli  he  once  felt  so  deep  an  inter- 1 
est,  and  in  the  service  of  wliich  he  may  be  said  to 
have  fallen." 

THE   MISSISSIPPI  MANIA.  ': 

I 

"  The  dirty  street,  Quincainpoix,  in  which  Law ' 
resided,  was    impassable.     People   of  the  highest; 
rank  clustered  about  his  dwelling  to  learn  their  des- ! 
tiny,  and  delicate  women  braved  all  weathers  with  ' 
the  hope  of  enriching  themselves.  300,000  applica- 1 
tions  were  made  for  50,000  shares  ;  and  the  destiny  ' 
of  an  empire,  reinarkable  for  its  national  hauteur. ; 
seemed  in  the  hands  of  John  Law,  the  son  of  a ; 
Scottish  jeweller.  *  *  *  From  six  in  the  morning  j 
until  eight  in  the  evening  the  street  was  filled  with 
fervent  worshippers   of  mammon.     The    dissolute  1 
courtiers  of  the  yet  more  dissolute  regent  shared  in  I 
the  spoil.     The  princes  of  the  blood  were  not  too 
proud  to  participate.    They  mingled  with  the  eager  '■ 
crowd,  they  added  their  voices  to   the  Babel-like  | 
confusion,  and  when  they  won  the  money  of  the 
canaii/e,  thought  they  did  them  too  much  "honor  in 
accepting  it.    The  antechamber  of  Law  was  crowded 
by  women  of  rank  and  beauty — the  mistress  of  Law- 
was  flattered  by  ladies  as  irreproachable  as  the  court 
of  the  regent  would  allow  them  to  be — and  inter- 
views with  Law  were  sought  with  so  much  assidu- 
ity, that  one  lady  caused  her  carriage  to  be  upset  to 
attract    his  attention  :  and  another  stopped    before 
his  hotel,  and  ordered  her  servants  to  raise  the  cry 
of  '  Fire.'     The    people   emulated  one  another  in 
luxury.     Equipages  more   remarkable  for  splendor 
than  taste  rolled  about  tiie  streets.     Footmen  got 
up  behind  their  own  carriages,  so  accustomed  were 
they  to  that  position.     One  of  those  who  had  done 
so  recollected  himself  in  time  to  cover  his  mistake 
by  saying  he  wished  to  see  if  room  could  be  made 
for  two  or  three  more  lackeys  whom  he  had  resolved 
to  hire.     The  son  of  a  baker,  wishing  a  service  of 
plate,  sent  the  contents  of  a  jeweller's  shop  to  his 
wife,  with  directions  to  arrange  the  articles  properlv 


for  supper.  The  opera  was  crowded  with  cooks, 
ladies*  maids,  and  grisettes.  dressed  in  the  superb- 
est  style  of  fashion,  who  had  fallen  from  a  garret 
into  a  carriage." 

A    FRENCH    SETTLEMENT. 

"  A  considerable  banker  at  Paris  having  a  draught 
brought  to  him  from  a  public  office  in  that  city  for 
a  large  sum,  which  he  could  not  answer,  after  cram- 
ming down  the  draught  into  a  loaded  pistol,  called 
to  the  gentleman  who  brought  it.  and  telling  him, 
'  This,  sir,  is  the  way  that  persons  who  have  no 
money  pay  bills  that  are  due,'  instantly  clapped  the 
pistol  to  his  ear,  and  shot  himself  dead." 

THE    FIRST    FORGER. 

"  The  day  on  which  a  forged  note  was  first  pre- 
sented at  the  Bank  of  England  forms  a  memorable 
era  in  its  history.  For  sixty-four  years  the  estab- 
lishment had  circulated  its  paper  with  freedom  ;  and 
during  this  period  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
imitate  it.  He  who  takes  the  initiative  in  a  new 
line  of  wrong  doing  has  more  than  the  simple  act 
to  answer  for;  and  to  Richard  William  Vaughan, 
a  Statford  linen-draper,  belongs  the  melancholy 
celebrity  of  having  led  the  van  in  this  new  phase 
of  crime,  in  the  year  1758.  The  records  of  his  life 
do  not  show  want,  beggary,  or  starvation  urging 
him,  but  a  simple  desire  to  seem  greater  than  he 
was.  By  one  of  the  artists  employed .  and  there  were 
several  engaged  on  different  parts  of  the  notes,  the 
discovery  was  made.  The  criminal  had  filled  up 
to  the  number  of  twenty  ;  and  deposited  them  in 
the  hands  of  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached, 
as  a  proof  of  his  wealth.  There  is  no  calculating 
how  much  longer  bank-notes  might  have  been  free 
from  imitation,  had  this  man  not  shown  with  what 
ease  they  might  be  counterfeited." 

THE    FIRST    CLIPPER. 

"  A  new  crime  was  discovered  in  1767.  The 
notice  of  the  clerks  at  the  bank  had  been  attracted 
by  the  habit  of  William  (xuest.  a  teller,  picking  new 
from  old  guineas,  without  assigning  any  reason.  An 
indefinite  suspicion — increased  by  the  knowledge 
that  an  ingot  of  gold  had  been  seen  in  Guest's  pos- 
session— was  attracted  ;  and  although  he  asserted 
that  it  came  from  Holland,  it  was  remarked  to  be 
very  unlike  the  regular  bars  of  gold,  and  that  it  had 
a  considerable  quantity  of  copper  on  the  back. 
Attention  being  thus  drawn  to  the  behavior  of  Guest, 
he  was  observed  to  hand  one  Richard  Still  some 
guineas,  which  he  look  trom  a  private  drawer,  and 
placed  with  the  others  on  the  table.  Still  was 
instantly  followed  ;  and  on  the  examination  of  his 
money,  three  of  the  guineas  in  his  possession  were 
deficient  in  weight.  An  inquiry  was  immediately 
instituted  ;  and  forty  of  the  guineas  in  the  charge 
of  Guest  looked  fresher  than  the  others  upon  the 
edges,  and  weighed  much  less  than  the  original 
amount.  On  searching  his  home,  four  pounds  eleven 
ounces  of  gold  filings  were  fi)und,  with  soir.e  in- 
struments calculated  to  produce  artificial  edges. 
Proofs  soon  multiplied  ;  and  the  prisoner  was  foun<l 
guilty.  The  instrument  with  which  he  had  effected 
his  fraud,  of  which  one  of  the  witnesses  asserted  it 
was  the  greatest  improvement  he  had  ever  seen,  is 
said  to  be  yet  in  the  mint,  a  memento  of  the  prison- 
er's capacity  and  crime." 

INGENUITY    OF    FRAUD. 

''  In  1780,  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in  the  mer- 
cantile world  was  grieved  by  the  contents  of  a  letter 
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which  he  received  from  a  correspondent  at  Ham- 
burgh, the  post-mark  of  which  it  bore.  From  the 
statement  it  contained,  it  appeared  that  a  person 
most  minutely  described  had  defrauded  the  writer, 
under  extraordinary  circumstances,  of  3000/.  The 
letter  continued  to  say,  information  had  been  ob- 
tained tiiat  the  defrauder — the  dress  and  person  of 
whom  it  described — was  occasionally  to  be  seen  on 
the  Dutch  Walk  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  The 
object  of  the  writer  was  to  induce  his  correspondent 
to  invite  the  party  to  dinner;  and,  by  any  moral 
force  which  could  be  used,  compel  him  to  return 
the  money  ;  adding,  that  if  he  should  be  found 
amenable  to  reason,  and  evince  any  signs  of  repent- 
ance, he  might  be  dismissed  with  a  friendly  caution 
and  five  hundred  pounds,  as  he  was  a  near  relation 
of  the  writer.  As  the  gentleman  whose  name  it 
bore  was  a  profitable  correspondent,  the  London 
merchant  kept  a  keen  watch  on  the  Dutch  Walk, 
and  was  at  last  successful  in  meeting,  and  being 
introduced  to  the  cheat.  The  invitation  to  dine  was 
accepted ;  and  the  host,  having  previously  given 
notice  to  his  family  to  quit  the  table  soon  after  din- 
ner, acquainted  his  visitor  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  fraud.  Alarm  and  horror  were  depicted  in  the 
countenance  of  the  young  man,  who,  with  tones 
apparently  tremulous  froin  emotion,  begged  his  dis- 
grace might  not  be  made  public.  To  this  the  mer- 
chant consented,  provided  the  3000/.  were  returned. 
The  visitor  sighed  deeply  ;  but  said  that  to  return 
all  was  impossible,  as  he  had  unfortunately  spent 
part  of  the  amount.  The  remainder,  however,  he 
proposed  to  yield  instantly,  and  the  notes  were 
handed  to  the  merchant,  who,  after  dilating  upon 
the  goodness  of  the  man  he  had  robbed,  concluded 
his  moral  lesson  by  handing  a  cheque  for  500/.  as  a 
proof  of  his  beneficence.  The  following  morning 
the  tjentleman  went  to  the  banker  to  deposit  the 
money  he  had  received,  when,  to  his  great  surprise, 
he  was  told  that  the  notes  were  counterfeit.  Ilis 
next  inquiries  were  concerning  the  cheque,  but  that 
had  been  casiied  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
bank.  He  immediately  sent  an  express  to  his  Ham- 
burgh correspondent,  who  replied  that  the  letter  was 
a  forgery,  and  that  no  fraud  had  been  committed 
upon  him.  The  whole  affair  had  been  plotted  by  a 
gaiifj,  some  of  whom  were  on  the  continent,  and 
some  in  England."' 

Mr.  Francis  dedicates  his  book,  as  "  illustrative 
of  ilu!  origin  and  progress  of  tiie  Bank  of  England, 
and  forming  the  first  history  yet  attempted  of  the 
greati'st  monetary  establishment  in  the  world,"  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  wiiom  he  thinks  the  greatest 
statesman  of  the  day. 


Fruiii  ilie  Courier  ami  Eii(|iiiri;r. 

THK  ii\TTi.t:s  OK  COM  i;i:i!As  and  cukkurusco. 

Thk  follnwiiiL' cli-ir  ami  admirable  description  of 
tlie  march  aii<l  achuv. unfits  of  tlu;  American  army, 
under  (i(Mi.  .Scott,  from  the  day  of  its  leaving 
['ui'tila,  until  it  Id'camr  miNtcr  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
will  be  read  with  univirsal  interest,  and  we  there- 
fore give  it  place,  lo  iIk^  exelusioii  of  much  other 
matter  jirepared  for  lo-d.iy's  jiaper : 

San   Ani.ki.o.  Mexico,  Aug.  31,  1H17. 
We  1-ft  I'uebia  on  the   morning  of  the  7th,   and 
enterd    n]ion   a  beaulifiii   rolling  (•(ninlry    of  great  ! 
fertihtv,  Kii|)|)jyiiig  with  its  ganleiis  the   inhahilaiits  | 
of  I'uelila  with  food,  and  surrounded  liy  lofty  mouii- 
laiiis.   some    of  which    were    covered    with    snow. 
Our  road  was  gradually  .•usttcnding  and  .so  good  thai] 


on  looking  back  from  the  head  of  the  column,  our 
train  could  be  seen  for  miles  in  rear,  dotting  with 
its  snow-white  tops  the  maguey  covered  plain.  On 
our  left  was  Popocatapetl  and  Iscatafetl,  the  snow 
on  their  not  distant  tops  rendering  the  air  quite 
chilly.  General  Scott  did  not  leave  with  us,  but 
came  on  the  next  day  with  Captain  Kearney's 
dragoons. 

The  second  day's  march  was  like  the  first,  grad- 
ually ascending,  passing  through  defiles,  narrow 
passes  and  over  deep  chasms,  where  a  more  detei- 
mined  enemy  might  have  seriously  annoyed  us  by 
merely  making  use  of  the  obstacles  nature  every- 
where presented.  Thick  woods  of  the  finest  forest 
trees  were  abundant,  and  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
country  would  readily  carry  one  back  to  the  north- 
ern parts  of  New  England  or  the  passes  of  the 
"  Notch."  Here  and  there  beautiful  little  lakes 
were  interspersed  in  the  deep  valleys,  and  the 
clearness  and  coldness  of  their  waters  were  almost 
incredible. 

The  third  day  we  were  to  encounter  the  much 
vaunted  pass  of"  Rio  Frio,''''  and  also  the  passage 
of  the  mountain  which  was  to  lead  us  to  the  El 
Dorado  of  our  hopes,  the  great  plain  of  Mexico. 
Our  march  was  to  be  long  and  difficult,  and  three 
o'clock  saw  us  under  way  with  heart  and  hopes  full 
of  the  prospect  before  us.  The  much  dreaded  pass 
is  reached  and  passed.  The  mountains  which  skirt 
the  road  on  the  left,  here  close  upon  it  for  about  a 
mile,  overhanging  and  enfilading  it  completely  and 
affording  with  their  crests  most  excellent  coverings 
for  an  enemy's  marksmen.  The  newly  cut  trees 
and  long  range  of  breast- works  thrown  up  on  the 
crest,  showed  us  that  preparations  had  been  made, 
while  numerous  parapets  with  embrasures  in  the 
logs  taught  us  what  might  have  been  done.  But 
no  men  were  there — the  muskets  and  cannon  were 
gone.  Valencia,  with  6,000  Mexicans,  was  full  a 
day's  march  ahead,  making  for  Mexico  with  a  speed 
which  betrayed  home-sickness.  Rio  Frio  was 
found  to  be  a  little  stream,  pouring  down  from  the 
snow  mountain,  of  icy  coldness  and  crystal  purity. 
After  a  slight  pause  for  refreshment,  we  commenced 
our  ascent  of  the  ridge  which  sejiarates  the  jilains 
of  Puebla  and  Mexico,  the  former  of  which  it  had 
hitherto  skirted.  For  several  long  miles  we  toiled 
up  the  hill,  only  recompensed  foi  our  labor  by  w  hat 
we  hoped  to  attain  at  last.  When  all  were  pretty 
nearly  worn  out,  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road  brought 
lo  our  vi(!w  a  sight  which  none  can  ever  forget. 
The  whole  vast  plain  of  Mexico  was  before  us. 
The  coldness  of  the  air,  which  was  most  sensibly 
felt  at  this  great  height,  our  fatigue  and  danger 
were  forgotten,  and  our  eyes  were  the  only  seii'se 
that  thought  of  enjoyment.  Mexico,  with  its  lofty 
steeples  and  its  chequered  domes,  its  bright  r<'ality, 
and  its  former  fame,  its  modern  splendor  and  its 
ancient  magnificence,  was  i)efore  us  :  whil(>  around 
on  every  side  its  thousand  lakes  seemed  like  silver 
stars  on  a  velvet  mantle. 

We  encamped  that  night  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  with  the  enemy's  scouts  on  every  side 
of  us.  Till!  next  day  we  reached  Ai/of/a,  only  fif- 
teen miles  from  Mexico  by  the  national  road,  which 
we  had  hitherto  herit  follosving.  Here  we  halted 
until  (leni-rals  (Quitman,  Pillow,  and  Worth,  with 
their  divisions,  slitiuld  come  up.  Wi^  were;  separ- 
ated from  the  city  by  the  marshes  which  surround 
I,f/kr  Trzcuro,  and  by  the  lake  il.self.  Tlx!  road  is 
a  causeway  running  through  the  marsh  and  is  coiii- 
manded  by  a  .steep  and  lofty  hill  called  F.l  Pinnol. 
This  hill  completely  enfilades   and  coimnands  the 
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national  road,  and  had  been  fortified  and  repaired 
with  the  greatest  care  by  Santa  Anna.  One  side 
was  inaccessible  by  nature,  the  rest  had  been  made 
so  by  art.  Batteries,  in  all  mounting  50  guns  of 
different  calibres,  had  been  placed  on  its  sides,  and 
a  deep  ditch,  24  feet  wide  and  10  deep,  filled  with 
water,  had  been  cut  connecting  the  parts  already 
surrounded  by  marshes.  On  this  side  Santa  Anna 
had  25.000  men  against  our  force  of  a  little  over 
9,000  all  told. 

On  the  22d,  we  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the 
work,  which  was  pronounced  impracticable,  as  the 
lives  of  5,000  men  would  be  lost  before  the  ditch 
could  be  crossed.  We  continued  our  search,  and 
found  another  road  which  went  round  on  the  left, 
but  when  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  were  halted 
by  coming  suddenly  upon  five  strong  batteries  on  the 
hill  which  commanded  this  road,  at  a  place  called 
Mexicalcingo.  We  soon  countermarched,  and  then 
saw  our  danger.  With  one  regiment  and  three 
companies  of  cavalry,  in  all  about  400  men,  we  saw 
that  El  Pinnol  lay  directly  between  us  and  our 
camp,  distant  full  15  miles.  Every  eye  was  fixed 
on  the  hill  with  expectation  of  an  approaching  col- 
umn, which  should  drive  us  back  into  a  Mexican 
prison,  while  we  stepped  off  with  the  speed  and 
endurance  of  400  Captam  Barclays  I  At  about 
midnight  w-e  arrived  safely  at  camp,  and  General 
Scott  did  us  the  honor  of  calling  it  "  the  boldest 
reconnoissance  of  the  war."  General  Worth  was 
encamped  about  five  miles  off,  that  is,  in  a  straight 
line,  across  the  Lake  Cha'co,  at  a  place  of  the  same 
name,  but  about  ten  miles  by  the  road.  The  Mex- 
icans had  a  foundry  in  the  mountains,  at  which  we 
were  gettnig  some  shells  made,  and  on  returning 
from  which,  Lieutenant  Schuyler  Hamilton  was 
badly  wounded. 

By   means  of  his  scouts.   General   Worth  had 
found  a  path  round  the  left  of  Lake  Chalco,  which 
led  us  to  the  western  gate  of  the  city,  and  which, 
up  to  that  time,  had  not  been   fortified.     On   the 
14th,  the  other  divisions  commenced  their  march, 
while  we  broujht  up  the  train  and  the  rear.     In 
the  morning,  the  train  was  sent  in  advance,  while 
Smith  s  brigade  acted  as  rear  guard.     It  was  com- 
posed of  the  rifles,  1st  artillery,  and  the  3d  infan- 
try, with  Taylor's   battery.     As    the  rear  guard, 
marching    slowly  along,  came  up   with  the  train, 
word  came  to  General  TwiiJfiTs  that  a  force  of  about 
five  thousand  men    were  trying  to  cross  the  road  ! 
between  them  and  the  train,  in  order  to  cut  it  off.  ', 
We    were    then    passing    through  a  small    village  ! 
which,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  was  called  Buena  ! 
Vista.     On  our  left  were  large  fields  of  half-grown  I 
barley,    through    which    was   seen   advancing,    in  i 
splendid  order,  the  enemy's  column.     It  was  the 
most  splendid  siizht  I  had  ever  seen.     The  yellow 
cloaks,  red  caps  and  jackets  of  the  lancers,  and  the  j 
bright  blue  and  white  uniforms  of  the  infantry,  were  i 
most  beautifully  contrasted  with  the  green  of  the  ! 
barley  field.     Our  line  of  battle  was  soon  formed,  i 
and  we  deployed  through  the  grain  to  turn  their  i 
left  and  cut  them  off  from  the  mountains.     A  few  1 
shots,  however,  from  the  battery,  soon  showed  them 
that  they  were  observed,  and  countermarching  in 
hast\  they    left    their    dead  on    the    field.     Thus 
ended  our  fijht  of  Buena  Vista.     That  night  we 
stayed  at  Chalco.     The  next  dav  we  made  a  long 
and  toilsome  march  over  a  horrible  road,  through 
which,  with  the  utmost  diff.culty,  we  dragged  our 
wagons  by  the  assistance  of  both  men  and  mules,  j 
The    next    was  nearly  the  same,  except  that  the  j 
road   was.  if  possible,  worse  than  before,  as  thej 


Mexicans  had  blocked  it  up  with  large  stones, 
rolled  down  from  the  neighboring  hills.  This  night 
we  encamped  at  a  most  beautiful  olive  grove,  of 
immense  size  and  accommodating  at  once  both  divi- 
sions. In  the  town,  as  well  as  in  Chalco,  there  are 
still  standing  the  churches  of  the  Indians  where  the 
fire-worshippers  assembled  belore  Cortez  had  intro- 
duced a  new  religion.  They  are  large  and  sombre 
edifices,  differing  but  little  from  the  churches  of  this 
country,  and  being  near  the  city,  are  said  to  have 
been  formerly  resorted  to  by  the  ancient  kings. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  in  sight  of  the  rest  of 
the  army,  and  heard  the  guns  with  which  Worth 
was  breaching  the  walls  of  San  Antonio.  That 
night  the  news  of  the  death  of  Captain  Thornton 
of  the  second  dragoons  reached  us.  He  was  a 
brave  officer  and  a  thorough  gentleman,  but  was 
always  unfortunate  in  his  military  career. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19ih,  we  left  the  little  vil- 
lage where  we  had  heard  this  sad  news,  and  took 
the  road  to  San  Juan,  about  seven  miles  to  the  west 
and  only  about  ten  miles  from  the  city.  When  we 
arrived  here,  we  heard  the  sound  of  General 
Worth's  guns,  who  was  said  to  have  attacked  San 
Augustine,  a  village  three  miles  nearer  the  capital, 
where  Santa  Anna  was  said  to  be  with  20,000  men. 
When  we  arrived  at  San  Juan,  the  men  were  told 
to  sling  their  blankets  across  their  shoulders,  put 
their  knapsacks  into  their  wagons,  and  to  put  two 
days"  bread  and  beef  in  their  haversacks.  When 
this  order  came,  all  knew  that  the  time  had  come. 
The  officers  arranged  their  effects,  put  on  their  old 
coats,  and  filled  their  haversacks  and  flasks.  Soon 
we  were  all  ready  for  anything  but  a  thrashing. 
We  here  heard  the  position  of  the  enemy,  which 
was  nearly  as  follows : — Santa  Anna  with  20,000 
men  was  at  San  Augustine;  Valencia  with  10,000 
was  at  a  hill  called  Contreras,  which  commanded 
another  road  parallel  to  the  San  Augustine  road, 
but  which  led  into  it  between  the  city  and  Santa 
Anna.  Now,  by  cutting  a  road  across,  if  we  could 
whip  Valencia,  we  could  follow  the  road  up  and 
thus  get  in  between  Santa  Anna  and  Mexico,  and 
whip  him  too.  General  Worth,  supported  by  Gen- 
eral Quitman,  was  to  keep  Santa  Anna  in  check, 
while  Twiggs,  backed  by  Pillow,  was  to  try  and 
astonish  Valencia,  which,  you  will  see,  he  did  very 
effectually.  Pillow  whh  some  of  the  ten  regiments 
was  to  cut  the  road.  We  left  San  Juan  about  1 
o'clock,  not  particularly  desiring  a  fight  so  late  in 
the  dav,  but  still  not  shunning  it  in  case  we  could 
have  a  respectable  chance.  About  2  P.  M.,  as  we 
had  crawled  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  whither  we  had 
been  ourselves  pulling  Magruder's  battery  and  the 
mountain  howitzers,  we  suddenly  espied  Valencia 
fortified  on  a  hill  about  200  yards  off,  and  strongly 
reinforced  by  a  column  which  had  just  come  out  of 
the  city.  We  laid  down  close  to  avoid  drawing  thsir 
fire,  while  the  battery  moved  past  at  a  full  gallop. 
Just  then  General  Smith's  manly  voice  rung  out, 
'■•  Forward  the  rifles — to  support  the  batter ij."  On 
they  went,  till  we  got  about  800  yards  from  the 
work,  when  the  enemy  opened  upon  them  with  his 
long  guns,  which  were  afterward  found  to  be  six- 
teen and  eight  inch  howitzers.  The  ground  was 
the  worst  possible  for  artillery,  covered  with  rocks 
large  and  small,  prickly  pear  and  cactus,  intersected 
by  ditches  filled  with  water  and  lined  with  maguey 
plant,  itself  imperviable  to  cavalry,  and  with  patches 
of  corn  which  concealed  the  enemy's  skirmishers, 
w-hile  it  impeded  our  own  passage.  The  artillerj 
advanced  but  slowly,  under  a  most  tremendous  fire, 
which  greatly  injured  it  before  h  could  be  got  in 
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range,  and  the  thickness  of  the  undergrowth  caused 
the  skirniisliers  thrown  forward  to  lose  their  relative 
position,  as  well  as  the  cohimn.  About  4  the  bat- 
tery got  in  position  under  a  most  murderous  fife  of 
grape,  canister  and  round  shot.  Here  the  supe- 
riority of  the  etieniy's  pieces  rendered  our  fire  nuga- 
tory. We  could  get  but  three  pieces  in  battery, 
while  they  had  twenty-seven,  all  of  them  three  times 
the  calibre  of  ours.  For  two  hours  our  troops  stood 
the  storm  of  iron  and  lead  they  hailed  upon  them, 
unmoved.  At  every  discharge  they  laid  flat  down 
to  avoid  the  storm,  and  then  sprung  up  to  serve  the 
guns.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  two  of  the  guns 
were  dismounted  and  we  badly  hurt ;  thirteen  of 
the  horses  were  killed  and  disabled,  and  fifteen  of 
the  cannoneers  killed  and  wounded.  The  regiment 
was  then  recalled.  The  lancers  had  been  repelled 
in  three  successive  charges.  The  3d  infantry  and 
1st  artillery  had  also  engaged  and  successfully 
repelled  the  enemy's  skirmishers  without  loss  of 
either  officers  or  men.  The  greatest  loss  had  been 
at  the  batteries.  Officers  looked  gloomy  for  the 
first  day's  fight,  but  the  brigade  w-as  formed,  and 
General  Smith  in  person  took  command.  All  felt 
revived,  and  followed  him  with  a  yell,  as,  creeping 
low  to  avoid  the  grape,  which  was  coming  very 
fast,  we  made  a  circuit  in  rear  of  the  batteries,  and 
passing  off  to  the  right  we  were  soon  lost  to  view 
in  the  chapparal  and  cactus.  Passing  over  the  path 
that  we  scrambled  through,  behold  us,  at  almost  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  tired,  hungry  and  sorrowful, 
emerging  from  the  c;liapparal  and  crossing  the  road 
between  it  and  Valencia.  Here  we  found  Cad- 
wailader  and  his  brigade  already  formed,  and  dis- 
covered Riley's  brigade  skirmishing  in  rear  of  the 
enemy's  works.  Valencia  was  ignorant  of  our 
approach,  and  we  were  as  yet  safe.  In  front  of  us 
was  ValtMicia  strongly  entrenched  on  a  hill-side  and 
surrounded  by  a  regular  field  work  concealed  from 
us  l)y  an  orchard  in  our  rear.  Mendoza  with  a  col- 
umn of  6000  was  in  the  road,  but  thinking  us  to  be 
friends.  On  our  right  was  a  large  range  of  hills, 
whose  contiruied  crest  was  parallel  to  the  road,  and 
in  which  were  formed  in  line  of  battle  .'lOOO  of  the 
best  Mexican  cavalry.  On  our  left  we  were  separ- 
ated from  our  own  forces  by  an  almost  impassable 
W'ild('rness,  and  it  was  now  twilight.  Even  Smith 
looked  round  for  help.  Suddenly  a  thousand  ciras 
cami;  across  the  hill-side,  like  the  yells  of  prairie 
wcjIvcs  in  till!  dead  of  night,  and  the  scpiadrons  on 
our  rijlit  foririi'd  for  (-hargiug.  Smith  "s  himself 
atj;uh  !  ••  l'";ic.;  to  the  rear!"  "Wait  till  yon  see 
tlii'ir  rril  i-q's.  and  lin'i)  give  it  to  tlicm!''  l^'uri- 
ousjy  lli"V  canif  on  a  few  yards,  then  cliangcd 
their  niii.iN.  and.  disi^nsicd  at  our  cool  r(!ce|)tion, 
retired  to  tlirir  fDncJics.  On  tin!  edge  of  the  road 
betwrcn  us  ami  Valencia,  a  Mexican  handet  s])read 
out  wiih  i!s  Miiid  bills,  large!  orc-hards.  (lt:e|)  cut 
roads  and  ,t  -imaLr  climch,  and  through  the  cenire 
of  this  hani!'  1  laa  a  paili    |iarall(d  to  the  main. road, 

but  coiicral.'d  r I  it  :    ii  is  ni-arly  a  mill!  long.      In 

this  mad  Smiili's  and  Hdiy's  l)riirade  spent  tin; 
night.  Slii'dd^.  will)  cann'  mj)  in  iIk;  night,  lay  in 
the  orchard,  v.  Iii!r  ( 'an walladfr  was  nrarest  the 
encniv's  uoik~.  .\.>  \M'  uit,.  wilhin  rann-i'  of  their 
hatt'TH's.  V.  hl'-li  r-onld  cnliladi'  tlic  voad  in  winch 
we  lav.  W''  li'iill  a  slone  lirrast W(jr!<  at  ntiicr  end 
to  coiicial  oursclvrs  froiii  tinar  virw  and  irrapr. 
Tln-ic  we  were,  coiiiplelciy  sui  roiiiiiicd  liv  liic 
eneuiv,  ciii  nli'  from  our  <-ninmiHiic;itions,  i^'iioranl 
of  ill''  L'lound.  witlioiit  [irliiliTV.  wrarv.  dis|iintfd, 
and  dfjccti'd  ;  we  were  ;i  dislie,irl"ni'd  set.  W'ltii 
.Santa  .\niia  and   Salas'  promi.ie  of  "  no  quart'T," 


a  force  of  four  to  one  against  us,  and  one  half  de- 
feated already,  no  succor  from  Pnebla,  and  no  news 
from  General  Scott,  all  seemed  dark. 

Suddenly  the  words  came  whispered  along,  "  We 
storm  at  tniehight.'"  Now  we  are  ourselves  again  ! 
But  what  a  horrible  night.  There  we  lay — too  tired 
to  eat,  too  wet  to  sleep,  in  the  middle  of  that  muddy 
road,  officers  and  men  side  by  side,  with  a  heavy 
rain  pouring  down  upon  us,  the  officers  without 
blankets  or  overcoats,  (they  had  lost  them  in  coming 
across,)  and  the  men  worn  out  with  fatigue.  About 
midnight  the  rain  was  so  heavy  that  the  streams  in 
the  road  flooded  us,  and  there  we  stood  crowded 
together,  drenched  and  benumbed,  waiting  till  day- 
light. At  half  past  three  the  welcome  word,  "Fali 
in,'^  was  passed  down,  and  we  commenced  our 
march.  The  enemy's  works  were  on  a  hill-side, 
behind  which  rose  other  and  slightly  higher  hills 
separated  by  deep  ravines  and  gullies  and  intersected 
by  streams.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  was  of 
stiff  clay,  which  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to 
advance.  We  formed  our  line  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  enemy's  works,  Riley's  brigade  on 
our  right.  At  about  4  we  started,  w  inding  through 
a  thick  orchard  which  effectually  concealed  us,  even 
had  it  not  been  dark,  debouching  into  a  deep  ravine 
which  ran  within  about  500  yards  of  the  work,  and 
which  carried  us  directly  in  rear  and  out  of  sight 
of  their  batteries.  At  dawn  of  day  we  reached  our 
place,  after  incredible  exertions,  and  got  ready  for  our 
charge.  The  men  threw  off  their  wet  blankets  and 
looked  to  their  pieces,  while  the  officers  j>ot  ready 
for  a  rush,  and  the  first  smile  that  lit  up  our  faces  fiir 
twelve  hours  boded  but  little  good  fortlie  Mexicans. 
On  the  right,  and  o])posite  the  right  oftiieir  work,  was 
Riley's  i^rigade  of  the  2d  and  Isl  iut'antry  and  4th 
artillery,  next  the  rifles,  then  tlie  1st  artillery  and 
3d  infantry.  In  rear  of  our  left  was  Cadwallader's 
brigade  as  a  support,  with  Siiields'  brigade  in  rear 
as  a  reserve,  the  whole  division  under  command  of 
(jeneral  Smith  in  the  absence  of  General  Twiggs. 
They  had  a  smooth  place  to  rush  down  on  tlie  en- 
emy's work,  with  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  keep  under 
until  the  word  was  given. 

At  last,  just  at  daylight.  Gen.  Smith,  slowly  walk- 
ing up,  asked  if  all  was  ready.  A  look  answered 
him.  "  Mi'n,foriranl/''  And  we  iliii  "  forward." 
Sprini>ing  up  at  once,  Riley's  brigade  optMied,  when 
the  crack  of  a  hundred  rifles  started  the  Mexicans 
from  their  astonishment,  and  they  opened  their  fire. 
Useless  fire,  for  we  were  so  close  that  they  over- 
shot us,  and  l)efore  they  could  turn  their  pieces  on 
us  we  were  on  them.  'J'hen  siicli  cheers  arose  as 
you  never  heard.  Tin?  uwu  riislicd  forward  like 
(hunons,  veiling  and  firing  the  wiiiie.  'J"he  carnage 
was  frigiilful.  and  though  lliey  fired  sliarply  it  was 
of  no  us(!.  'i'he  earthen  parapet  was  cleared  iii  an 
instant,  and  the  blows  of  tlie  slocks  could  lie  plainly 
heard,  miiiglrd  with  the  yells  iin<i  groans  iinuind. 
.Inst  before  the  charge  was  made,  a  iar^e  body  of 
lancers  came  winding  up  the  toad,  looking  most 
splendidly  in  their  brilliant  unit'cuius.  Tin  y  never 
got  to  the  work,  but  turned  and  fled,  In  ,in  instant 
all  was  one  mass  of  confusion,  eacii  tryinir  to  be 
foremost  in  tin!  fliirlH-  ''"he  road  was  literally 
l)locked  u|i,  and  while  many  inrislnd  iiy  llicir  own 
guns,  it  was  almost  iui|i(issililr  to  fire  (ui  the  mass, 
from  the  (hintrer  of  killing  our  n\\  n  men.  Some  fled 
ii|)  ilie  ravine  (Ui  the  left,  or  on  the  iit;ht.  and  many 
of  these  wi're  slain  bv  turning  their  own  i;ni.s  on 
litem.  'I'owani  the  <-itv  the  villrs  and  'Jil  infantry 
led  off  the  |iiirsuil.  Seeing  that  a  larL'e  crowd  of 
the  fugitives  wi're  jammed  up  in  a  pass  in  the  road, 
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some  of  our  men  ran  through  the  cornfield,  and  by 
thus  heading  them  off  and  firing  down  upon  them, 
about  30  men  took  over  500  prisoners,  nearly  a 
hundred  of  them  officers.  | 

Afier  disarming  the  prisoners,  as  the  pursuit  had  | 
ceased,  we  went  back  to  the  fort,  where  we  found 
our  troops  in  full  possession,  and  the  rout  complete. 

We  found  that  the  enemy's  position  was  much  | 
stronger  than  we  had  supposed,  and  their  artillery  i 
much  larger  and  more  abundant.    Our  own  loss  was  i 
small,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  perfect ' 
surprise  at  our  charge,  as  to  them  we  appeared  as  i 
if  rising  out  of  the  earth,  so  unperceived  was  our] 
approach.     Our  loss  was  one  officer  killed,  Captain  i 
Hanson  of  the  7ih  infantry,  and  Lieutenant  Van 
Buren    of  the    rifles    shot   through  the  leg ; — and 
about  50  men  killed  and  wounded.     Their    force 
consisted  of  8000  men  under  Valencia,  with  a  re-  j 
serve,  which  had  not  yet  arrived,  under  Santa  Anna. 
Their  loss,  as  since  ascertained,  was  as  follows  : —  i 
killed    and  buried   since  the  fight,  750 — wounded  ; 
1000,  and   1500  prisoners,  exclusive  of  officers,  in- 1 
cludinfT  four  generals,  Salas,  Mendoza,  Garcia  and  ' 
Guadalupe,  in  addition  to  dozens  of  colonels,  majors, ; 
captains,  &c.     We  captured  in  all  on  the  hill  22 
pieces  of  cannon,  including  five  8  inch  howitzers,  ■ 
two  long  IB,  three  long  16,  and  several  of  12  and  8 
inches,  and  also  the  two  identical  6  pounders  cap-  j 
tured  by  the  Mexicans  at  Buena  Vista,  taken  from 
Captain  Washington's  battery  of  the  4th  artillery. 
The  first  officer  who  saw  them  happened  to  be  the 
officer  of  the  4th,  selected  by  General  Scott  to  com- 
mand the    new  battery  of  that  regiment.  Captain 
Drum.     In  addition  were  taken  immense  quantities 
of  ammunition  and  muskets ;  in  fact,  the  way  was 
strewed  with  muskets,  escopets,  lances  and    flags 
for  miles.     Large  quantities  of  horses  and  mules 
were    also  captured,  though   large   numbers  were 
killed.  F  ,  o  g 

Thus  ended  the  glorious  battle  of  Contreras,  in 
which  2000  men,  under  General  P.  F.  Smith,  com- 
pletely routed  and  destroyed  an  army  of  8000  men 
under  General  A'alencia,  with  Santa  Anna  and  a 
force  of  20,000  men  within  five  miles.  Their  army 
was  so  completely  routed  that  not  1500  men  rejoined 
Santa  Anna  and  participated  in  the  second  battle. 
Most  people  would  have  thought  that  a  pretty  good 
day's  work.  Not  so.  W^e  had  only  saved  our- 
selves, not  conquered  Mexico,  and  men's  work  was 
before  us  yet. 

At  8  A.  M.  we  formed  again,  and  General  Twiggs 
having  taken  command,  we  started  on  the  road  to 
Mexico.  We  had  hardly  marclied  a  mile  before  we 
were  sharply  fired  upon  from  both  sides  of  the  road, 
and  our  rirrht  was  deployed  to  drive  the  enemy  in. 
W^e  soon  foujid  that  we  had  caught  up  with  the  re- 
treating party,  from  the  very  brisk  firing  in  front, 
and  we  drove  tham  through  the  little  town  of  San 
Angelo,  where  they  had  been  halting  in  force. 
About  half  a  mile  from  this  town  we  entered  the 
subur!)s  of  another  called  San  Kalherina,  when  a 
large  party  in  the  church-yard  fired  on  the  head  of 
the  column,  and  the  balls  came  right  among  us. 
Our  men  kept  rushing  on  their  rear  and  cutting 
them  down,  until  a  discharge  of  grape  shot  from  a 
large  piece  in  front  drove  them  back  to  the  column. 
In  tiiis  short  space  of  time  five  men  were  killed,  ten 
taken  prisoners,  and  a  small  color  captured,  which 
was  carried  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Meanwhile  General  Worth  had  made  a  demon- 
stration on  San  Antonio,  where  the  enemy  was  for- 
tified in  a  strong  hacienda ;  but  they  retired  on  his 
approach  to    Chenibusco,  where   the    works   were 


deemed  impregnable.  They  consisted  of  a  fortified 
hacienda,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  high  and  thick 
wall  on  all  sides.  Inside  the  wall  was  a  stone  build- 
ing, the  roof  of  which  was  flat  and  higher  than  the 
walls.  Above  all  this  was  a  stone  church,  still 
higher  than  the  rest  and  having  a  large  steeple. 
The  wall  was  pierced  with  loop-holes  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  there  were  two  tiers  of  men  firing  at 
the  same  time.  They  thus  had  four  different  ranges 
of  men  firing  at  once,  and  four  ranks  were  formed 
on  each  range  and  placed  at  such  a  height  that  they 
could  not  only  overlook  all  the  surrounding  country, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  had  a  plunging  fire  upon 
us.  Outside  the  hacienda,  and  completely  command- 
ing the  avenues  of  approach,  was  a  field  work  ex- 
tending around  two  sides  of  the  work  and  protected 
by  a  deep,  wet  ditch,  and  armed  with  seven  large 
pieces.  This  hacienda  is  at  the  commencement  of 
the  causeway  leading  to  the  western  gate  of  the 
city,  and  had  to  be  passed  before  getting  on  the 
road.  About  300  yards  in  rear  of  this  work,  another 
field  work  had  been  built  where  a  cross  road  meets 
the  causeway,  at  a  point  where  it  crosses  a  river, 
thus  forming  a  bridge  head,  or  tete  de  font.  This 
was  also  very  strong  and  armed  with  three  very 
large  pieces  of  cannon.  The  works  were  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  large  corn-fields,  which  were  filled 
with  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  so  that  it  was  difficult 
to  make  a  reconnoissance.  It  was  therefore  decided 
to  make  the  attack  uninediately,  as  they  were  full 
of  men  and  extended  for  nearly  a  mile  on  the  road 
to  the  city,  completely  covering  the  causeway.  The 
attack  commenced  about  1  P.  M.  General  Twiggs' 
division  attacked  on  the  side  towards  wl.ich  they 
approached  the  fort,  i.  e.,  opposite  the  city.  Gen- 
eral W^orth's  attacked  the  bridge  head,  which  he 
took  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half;  while  Generals 
Pillow  and  Quitman  were  on  the  extreme  left,  be- 
tween the  causeway  and  Twiggs'  division.  The 
rifles  were  on  the  left  and  in  rear  of  the  work,  en- 
trusted by  General  Scott  with  the  task  of  charging 
the  work  in  case  General  Pierce  gave  way.  The 
firing  was  most  tremendous — in  fact,  one  continued 
roll  while  the  combat  lasted.  The  enemy,  from 
their  elevated  position,  could  readily  see  our  men, 
who  were  unable  to  get  a  clear  view  from  their  posi- 
tion. Three  of  the  pieces  were  manned  by  "7^ 
Deserters,"  a  body  of  about  100,  who  had  deserted 
from  the  ranks  of  our  army  during  the  war.  They 
were  enrolled  in  two  companies,  commanded  by  a 
deserter,  and  were  better  uniformed  and  disciplined 
than  the  rest  of  the  army.  These  men  fought  most 
desperately,  and  are  said  not  only  to  have  shot  down 
several  of  our  officers  whom  they  knew,  but  to  have 
pulled  down  the  white  flag  of  surrender  no  less 
than  three  times. 

The  battle  raged  most  furiously  for  about  three 
hours,  when,  both  sides  having  lost  a  great  many, 
the  enemy  began  to  give  way.  As  soon  as  they 
commenced  retreating,  Kearney's  squadron  passed 
through  the  tete  de  pont,  and  charging  through  the 
retreating  column,  pursued  them  to  the  very  gate 
of  the  city.  As  they  got  within  about  500  yards 
of  the  gate,  they  were  opened  upon  with  grape  and 
canister,  and  several  officers  wounded.  Amongst 
the  number  was  Captain  Kearney,  1st  dragoons, 
who  lost  his  left  arm  above  the  elbow.  Lieutenant 
Graham,  of  New  York,  received  a  severe  flesh 
wound  in  his  left  arm.  Captain  McReynolds,  ditto. 
Our  loss  in  this  second  battle  was  large.  We  lost 
in  killed  seven  officers,  Capts.  Capron,  Burke,  1st 
artillery  ;  Lieuts.  Irons,  Johnson,  Hoffman,  Captain 
Anderson,  Lieut.  Easely,  2d,  infantry  ;  Captain Hai>- 
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son,  7tli  infantry.  Lieut.  Irons  died  on  the  28lh. 
Colonel  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  and  about  30 
aOicers  wounded — exclusive  of  the  volunteers.  The 
alllcial  returns  jjive  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
at  1150,  besides  officers.  Tiie  Me.vican  loss  is  500 
killed  in  tiie  second  battle,  1000  wounded,  and  1100 
prisoners,  exclusive  of  officers.  Three  more  jjen- 
erals  were  taken,  among  them  General  Rincon,  and 
Anaya,  the  provisional  president ;  also  10  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  an  immense  amount  of  ammunition 
and  stores.  Santa  Anna,  in  his  report,  states  his 
loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  missintj  at  12,000.  He 
had  only  18,000  left  out  of  30,000  which  he  gives 
as  his  force  on  the  20ih  in  both  actions. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Cherubusco,  one  of  the 
most  furious  and  deadly,  for  its  leiigth,  of  any  of 
the  war.  For  reasons  which  he  deemed  conclusive, 
General  Saott  did  not  enter  the  city  that  night,  but 
encamped  on  the  battle  field  about  four  miles  from 
the  western  gale  of  the  city.  The  next  day  a  flag 
of  truce  came  out  and  propositions  were  made  which 
resulted  in  an  armistice. 

Meanwhile  the  army  is  encamped  in  the  villages 
around  the  city,  recruiting  from  their  fatigue  and 
nursing  the  sick  and  wounded.  There  are  but  few 
sick,  and  the  wounded  are  getting  along  comforta- 
bly in  their  hospitals. 


From  tVie  Union. 
DIFFERENCE    OF     LONGITUDE     BY     TELEGRAPH. 

One  of  the  earliest  us.3s  of  Morse's  electro-mag- 
neiic  telegra|)h,  was  that  of  determining  geograph- 
ical longitude.  A  few  signals  wjre  passed  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  in  1844,  uiuier  the  direc- 
tion of  (Japtain  Wilkes,  by  carrying  chronometers 
from  astronomical  stations  to  the  telegraph  offices. 
But  the  most  compUite  trial  of  this  method  extant, 
has  r.'cently  been  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
prese.it  superinieiident  of  the  United  States  coast 
surv(3y.  Professor  Bache. 

In  the  autumn  of  1815,  arrangements  were  com- 
menced for  making  an  experiment  on  the  whole 
extent  of  the  lin  ;  from  Jersey  city  to  Washington, 
a  distance  of  250  miles.  Imm  diately  after  the 
completion  of  the  line  in  ISKi,  trials  were  made. 
The  violent  s'orms  of  the  autuuiu,  and  tli^  continual 
."epairs  alonir  these  new  lines,  pn^veiited  complete 
success  in  18 10.  Accordingly,  in  the  months  of 
July  and  AuLr.ist  of  this  year,  operations  were  re- 
sum(!d  on  the  new  and  more  perfectly  insulated 
lin  s. 

Profes.sor  iJarln;  had  built,  at  the  expensi!  of  the 
survey,  a  line  from  tin;  Washmgion  |)ost-o(li(;e  to 
tlie  \alional  Observatory,  lie  had  j)ro(;ured  for 
the  threr;  observatories  of  Washington,  Philadel- 
phia, and  .1  rscy  (;ity,  full  and  <-omplete  t^-lrgraph 
apparatus,  and  had  coriiK'ctcjd  them  with  the  mam 
liiK,',  so  as  to  make  these  observatorit;s  .temporary 
teleirriph  ollii-  -, ;  having  rented  the  line  of  the 
Telegra|ih  ('mnpaMv  for  ;i.4tronomi(Ml  jjurposes 
tnily.  Prof^.vir  \Ur\u:  had  also,  at  the.  (!Xpen-.e  oi 
the  survey,  i  r.ctid  tli  :  tcnijiorarv  observatory  at 
Jerse-y  city,  and  engaged  ih  •  si-rviccs  of  Professor 
Loomis,  the  late  (listuiL'niNJied  diri'ctor  of  the 
Western  It 's 'V!;  O'ls'irvatiiry.  Ill)  A  m  tin;  chair  of 
physi<-s  in  the  , New  York  rmver-n  v.  lie  had  also 
ciiiia.^ed  the  services  of  i'nde-sor  Kemial:,  ihe  di- 
nu-tiir  id'  the  observatory  ol  ih  •  (fniral  liii,'h 
S(-hoi)|  of  Philadelphia.  iiieul  ii ml  M  niiy,  the 
Hup  TiMtend'nl  of  the  Nationil  ( )ii.-<i'rv:,i<ii  v.  had. 
early  in  1->I5,  te;idered  to  Professor  IJacIn'  tin'  co- 


operation of  that  establishment.  The  arrangement 
of  the  details  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Sears 
C.  Walker,  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  survey.  It 
is  understood  that  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  these 
operations  will  be  made  this  autumn,  by  the  super- 
intendent, to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  As 
some  partial  notices  of  the  work  have  already  found 
their  way  prematurely  into  the  public  prints,  we 
are  authorized  to  lay  lief  ire  our  readers,  in  an  au- 
thentic form,  a  general  view  of  the  nature  of  these 
operaiions,  of  wliich  the  results  will,  in  proper  time, 
be  made  public. 

The  clocks  at  the  observatories  having  been  care- 
fully regulated  by  astronomical  observations,  at  10 
P.  M.,  possession  of  the  line  for  the  night  is  given 
over  to  the  astronomers,  and  skilful  operators  ac- 
companying them  at  each  station. 

The  performances  of  the  3d  of  August,  1847, 
may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  a  successl'ul  night's 
work.  The  source  of  electrical  power  was  a 
Grove's  constant  battery,  having  forty-four  half-pint 
cups.  The  magnets  were  adjusted  by  the  operators, 
and  twenty  clock  signals  were  given  by  Mr.  Zant- 
zinger,  the  operator  at  .lersey  city,  at  intervals  of 
ten  seconds  each,  and  at  coincidences  with  the  clock 
beats.  These  twenty  sigtials  were  compared  with 
the  Jersey  city  clock  by  Professor  Loomis,  and  by- 
Professor  Hubbard,  U.  S.  N.,  (then  on  a  visit  to 
Jersey  city.)  The  same  twenty  were  received  and 
compared  "with  the  clock  of  the  Philadelphia  observ- 
atory by  three  observers,  Messrs.  Walker,  Rey- 
nolds, and  Mason.  (Professor  Kendall  being  absent.) 
The  same  set  of  twenty  signals  was  also  received 
and  compared  with  the  clock  at  the  Washington 
observatory  by  Professor  Keith,  the  officer  charged 
with  this  duty  by  Lieutenant  Maury. 

In  tiie  same  manner  the  twenty  signals  from 
Philadelphia  and  from  Washington  were  recorded 
at  the  three  stations.  It  is  known  that  no  two 
observers,  with  the  same  transit  instrument  and 
clock,  obtain  for  it  the  same  correction.  Each  has 
his  peculiar  habit  of  seeing  and  hearing.  It  be- 
came necessary  for  all  the  observers  to  meet  to- 
gether, and  to  make  observations  at  the  same  place, 
on  the  same  evening,  with  the  same  instruments, 
in  order  to  find  the  reduction  of  each  one's  clock 
correction  to  a  normal  or  average  value. 

After  applyinsj  this  correction  for  the  peculiarities 
of  the  observers,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  the  e.x- 
celleiKM!  of  tlu!  instruments  and  experience  of  the 
observers,  that  the  corrected  clocks  at  Wasliington, 
Philadtdphia,  and  Jersey  city,  indicated  the  true 
siderial  time  of  these  meridians,  within  a  quarter — 
l)erhaps  within  a  tenth  part — of  a  second. 

The  method  adopted  of  observing  zenith  stars  be- 
fon;  and  after  reversal  of  the  transit  instrument. 
giv(!s  to  the  clock  time,  after  correcting  for  iieisonal 
e(piations,a  precision  little  short  of  the  actual  level- 
liiiir.  Now,  with  the  levels  in  use  at  the.se  j)laces, 
a  second  of  arc,  or  s(!venty  feet  of  longitude,  is  rep- 
resented bv  a  line,  or  tenih  of  an  inch.  'J'he  pre- 
cision of  a  full  night's  work  maybe  readily  reduced 
within  forty  feet,  .so  far  as  the  levelling  instrument 
is  coneerned. 

If  these  clocks,  or  chrononieters,  so  corrected, 
conid  be  suddenly  broutrht  sidi'  by  side,  without  dc- 
raiigiiii.'-  their  motions,  a  simple  comiiarison  of  their 
corri'cled  readimrs  for  the  same  instant  of  lims 
would  irive  the  dilf 'reiice  of  lon<rilude.  with  a  pre- 
cision not  f.ir  short  ol'  the  clor-k  corrections  them- 
selves, or  of  the  lev(dlmi,r  oiiservations  on  which 
tliev  chielly  depend.  This  metiiod  forms  the  basis 
of  the  (diroiiomet(,'r  expeditions,  of  which  extensive 
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and  successful  use  was  made  by  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Esq.,  in  the  Massachusetts  survey. 

It  is  in  the  same  manner  that  the  observatories 
of  Liverpool,  England,  and  of  Cambridge,  New 
England,  have  been  connected  together  by  William 
Cranch  Bond,  Esq.,  by  means  of  the  chronometers 
of  the  Liverpool  steamers. 

But  the  magnetic  telegraph  method  dispenses 
with  the  transportation  of  chonometers,  and  only 
transports  the  essential  portion,  viz.,  the  clock  beat 
itself. 

The  practised  observer  can  readily  strike  on  his 
key  with  such  precision  that  the  most  delicate  ear 
cannot  distinguish  any  want  of  accord  between  the 
clock  beats  and  the  key  beats.  This  method  of 
beating  time  resembles  the  process  of  the  leader  of 
an  orchestra. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  giving  of  signals  is  concerned, 
no  error  need  be  apprehended.  But  the  party  who, 
at  another  observatory,  receives  this  signal  and  en- 
ters the  clock  time  of  it,  according  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment,  is  liable  to  three  separate  and  inde- 
pendent sources  of  error. 

The  first  is  in  the  time  (if  any)  employed  by  the 
electro-magnetic  fluid  or  wave,  in  traversing,  for 
instance,  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the 
wire  that  connects  the  Washington  and  Jersey  city 
observatories. 

The  second  is  the  time  that  elapses  after  the  fluid 
or  wave  has  traversed  the  interval  and  commenced 
the  induction  of  magnetic  action  in  the  receiving 
magnet,  and  before  it  brings  up  the  armature,  and 
causes  an  armature  beat  that  is  recorded  by  the  re- 
ceiving observer. 

The  third  is  the  error  committed  by  the  receiving 
obsen'er,  in  noting  the  fraction  of  a  second  between 
the  clock  beats  preceding  and  following  his  arma- 
ture beat. 

From  this  enumeration  of  the  sources  of  error,  it 
appears  that,  when  we  take  the  mean  of  the  two 
values  for  the  longitude  between  two  observatories 
by  the  eastern  and  the  western  signals,  the  result 
requires  four  corrections  : — one  is  for  the  diflerence, 
or  personal  equation,  of  the  r/ock  corrections ;  one 
is  for  that  of  c/ock  notings ;  a  third  is  for  that  of 
circuit  time,  (astronomically,  aberration  time ;)  and 
a  fourth  for  that  of  armature  time. 

The  first  two  corrections  are  ascertained  by  bring- 
ing the  two  observers  together.  The  sum  of  the 
other  two  may  be  obtained  by  subtracting  the  longi- 
tude, by  eastern  signals,  from  the  longitude  by 
western  signals.  Half  the  remainder  is  the  sum  of 
the  two  cinuit  times  and  of  the  iwo  armature  times. 

Now.  the  more  the  experiments  are  repeated,  and 
the  greater  the  care  bestowed  on  them,  the  more  near- 
ly does  the  sum  of  these  four  errors  approach  to  noth- 
ing. The  conclusion  from  this  circumstance  is 
irresistible,  that  if  the  sum  of  these  two  pairs  of 
quantities  (all  positive)  is  inappreciable,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  similar  individuals  of  these 
pairs  is,  for  a  stronger  reason,  insensible. 

The  number  of  clock  signals  transmitted  along 
the  line  is  about  a  thousand  ;  the  number  of  clock 
notings  for  signals,  and  for  personal  equations,  is 
about  five  thousand.  It  appears  from  a  discussion 
of  them,  as  might  have  been  expected  beforehand, 
that  this  method  of  determining  geographical  longi- 
tude between  the  stations  of  a  trigonometrical  sur- 
vey, first  put  into  successful  practice  by  Dr.  Bache, 
is  free  from  all  appreciable  sources  of  constant  error  ; 
and  that  a  sufficient  multiplication  of  the  nights  of 
observations,  (those  of  1846  include  eleven  nights,) 
must  give  to  the  astronomical  department  of  the 


United  States  coast  survey  a  precision  which,  for 
want  of  such  a  method,  no  other  nation  has  at- 
tained. 

Previous  to  the  application  of  Morse's  telegraph 
to  purposes  of  geodesy  by  Dr.  Bache.  (with  the 
exception  of  Robert  Treat  Paine"s  stations  in  New 
England,)  hardly  two  points  in  America,  out  of 
sight  of  each  other,  could  be  relied  upon  for  longi- 
tudes obtained  by  astronomical  methods,  within  a 
thousand  feet.  After  its  free  use  in  the  United  States 
coast  sur\-ey,  it  may  happen  that  this  uncertainty 
of  a  thousand  feet  may  be  reduced  below  a  hundred 
— a  degree  of  precision  hardly  attained  to  by  any 
two  observations  in  Europe.  W'. 


SHIP-BUILDING    IN    THE    WEST. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  building  of  sea  ves- 
sels will  hereafter  become  a  much  more  important 
interest  to  the  west  than  it  has  heretofore  been.  The 
experiments  in  ship-building  that  have  already  bee» 
made  have  succeeded  admirably,  and  the  enterprise 
of  those  who  have  engaged  in  that  branch  of  indus- 
try has  been  properly  rewarded.  That  the  west 
possesses  peculiar  advantages  for  ship-building  is 
known  to  all  who  have  ever  devoted  attention  to  the 
subject.  We  have  timber,  iron,  hemp,  and  every 
material  that  enters  into  the  construction  of  ships, 
in  great  abundance,  and  the  skill  to  put  them  to- 
gether in  their  most  perfect  form.  The  vessels  that 
have  been  built  on  the  Ohio  have  been  noticed  in 
the  seaports  for  their  excellence,  and  have  made 
their  trips  in  such  time  as  to  prove  themselves  to  be 
good  sailers. 

We  take  the  subjoined  article,  in  relation  to  this 
interesting  subject,  from  a  late  Philadelphia  pa- 
per : — 

"  Our  attention  has  been  attracted,  within  a  few 
days  past,  to  a  remarkably  beautiful  bark  lying  at 
the  foot  of  Washington  street  wharf,  Southwark, 
the  history  of  which,  we  know,  would  awaken  the 
interest  of  our  citizens.  She  is  named  the  John 
Farnum,  in  honor  of  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Farnum,  Nevvhall  &Co.,  of  thiscity.  The  bark 
was  built  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  by  Capt.  William  Knox, 
for  Messrs.  A.  &  I.  Waters,  of  that  place,  who  are 
engaged  extensively  in  the  project  of  ship-building. 

"  This  vessel  is  built  in  modern  and  approved 
style,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  will  favorably 
compare  with  the  best  and  prettiest  of  the  eastern 
built  ships. 

"  The  John  Farnum  was  sent  laden  with  Ohio  com 
to  Ireland ;  arrived  in  '  good  order  and  well  condi- 
tioned' at  Cork,  and  then  sailed  for  this  city. 

'•  The  feasibility  of  ship-building  on  the  Ohio  is  no 
longer  to  be  questioned.  On  the  contrary,  for  many 
reasons,  it  appears  to  be  an  admirable  investment 
for  eastern  capital.  The  difficulty  of  getting  ves- 
sels to  sea  is  entirely  obviated  ;  four  times  in  the 
year  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  may  be  depended 
upon  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  steamer,  a  vessel  of  any  ordinary 
draught  may  be  safely  towed  to  New  Orleans  from 
Marietta,  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles,  in  less 
than  eight  days.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing freight  at  Cincinnati  or  other  places  at  any 
time,  of  pork,  flour,  or  other  western  produce,  for  the 
eastern  cities,  which  will  pay  a  net  profit  of  twenty 
per  cent.,  on  the  cost  of  the  vessel. 

"  The  Marietta  ship-builders  have  all  the  timber 
necessary  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  ;  the  best 
white  oak,  while  pine,  black  locust,  and  black  wal- 
nut.    The  durability  of  the  work  and  materials  may 
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be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  the  ship  Riifus  Put- 
nam, which  was  built  iu  INIarietta,  in  1810,  is  still 
in  active  employ,  and  in  n-ood  condition. 

"  Timber  in  the  east  is  gradually  becoming  more 
scarce  and  expensive,  and  it  appears  to  us  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  attention  of  our  ship-builders 
must  be  directed  to  the  west  for  their  supplies." 

Now,  if  the  above  estimate  is  correct,  and  if,  as 
we  presume  is  the  case,  the  cost  of  timber  is  much 
less  on  this  river  than  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  eastern  ports,  why  are  we  not  to  expect  the 
establishment  of  extensive  ship-yards  on  the  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee  rivers? 
We  have  all  the  materials  of  which  a  vessel  is  built 
and  fitted  for  sea,  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Tim- 
ber is  abundant  on  the  banks  of  all  our  rivers,  for 
the  hull  ;  pine  is  found  on  the  Alleghany,  Tennes- 
see, and  Cumberland,  for  masts  and  spars;  while 
all  around  us  is  iron  for  bolts,  anchors,  and  chains, 
and  hemp  for  cordage.  When  the  ship  is  com- 
pleted, we  have  freight  for  her  suitable  to  any  for- 
eign market.  Why  should  we  continue  tributary 
to  the  east  for  the  facilities  of  sending  our  great 
staples  to  the  consumers,  and  why  cannot  we  avoid, 
in  part,  the  heavy  duties  at  New  Orleans,  in  the 
shape  of  commissions,  expenses  of  resliipment,  &c., 
with  which  our  produce  is  now  burdened?  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  a  vessel  is  now  building  at 
the  mouth  of  Salt  river,  by  Messrs.  Cunningham 
&  Rogers,  of  this  city,  and  that  a  Philadelpliia  and 
New  Jersey  coai[)any  have  recently  invested  a  large 
capital  at  Paducah,  in  a  ship-yard  and  mill,  and  in- 
tend to  ship  kiln-dried  corn-meal  direct  from  their 
wharf  to  the  foreign  market.  Success  to  the  under- 
taking.— Louisville  {Ky.)  Journal. 


From  the  National  Ki'a. 
FAREWELL    TO    THE    .SEA. 
FROM    THE    FREXCII    OF    L.VMARTINE. 

Around  my  skiff,  come,  ocean,  play, 
And  dash  thy  billows,  cherished  main  ; 

Which  do,  like  love,  both  night  and  day, 

With  an  eternal  moaning  lay. 

O'er  these  poetic  wrecks  comj)lain. 

I  love  to  float  upon  thy  face, 

When,  from  the  high  and  lofty  shore, 
The  orange  tn^e  and  vine,  with  grace, 
Cast  tlieir  (hnk  sliadows  at  its  base, 

Wiien  timid  seamen  feel  secure. 

Witliout  an  oar,  oft,  in  my  boat 

I  fondly  trust  myself  to  thee, 
And  hilling  sleep  try  to  |)romole, 
As  on  ihy  tossing  surge  1  float. 

And  close  iny  eyes  with  a[)atliy. 

As  a  bold  courser,  swift  and  kind. 

Which  noes  will)  s])e('d,  without  a  rein, 

A  safe  asvliim  dost  thou  find, 

And,  with  a  sofi  \un\  steady  wind, 
Dost  brini;  nic  back  in  port  at^aiti. 

Ah  !   rock,  and  rock,  and  rock  once  more, 

Ah  !  rock  ai^aui,  thou  iiiiirhtv  sea; 
]{ock  him  who  iVmn  his  carlicsi  hour 
Has  felt  and  owned  thy  awful  power, 

And  mused  on  noui,'ht  but  woods  and  thet!  I 

Wh'Mi  (Jod  in  wisd(uii  did  ordain 
'I'he  sea  the  earth  should  he:intify. 

One  tliitii,'  another  should  eneliani. 

He  made  the  sky  shine  on  the  mam. 
And  the  deep  sea  reflect  llie  sky. 


As  freemen's  thoughts  so  thou  art  free  ; 

The  ships  of  kings  thou  cast'st  away, 
And  in  thy  wild  insanity, 
Faithful  to  God,  who  governs  thee, 

His  voice  alone  wilt  thou  obey. 

Image  sublime  of  boundless  power, 
From  wave  to  wave  in  vain  the  eye 

Does  follow  thee  to  seek  a  shore, 

In  vain  thy  vastness  I  explore, 
As  boundless  as  eternity. 

Thy  voice  majestic,  sweet,  and  grand. 

Echo  upon  thy  shores  resounds. 
Or  when  it  falls  upon  the  strand. 
Like  Zephyr's  whispers,  soft  and  bland. 

Murmurs  melodious  dying  sounds. 

How  I  love  thee,  when  in  the  breeze 
My  timid  bark  does  glide  on  thee. 

When  like  a  giant,  as  they  please. 

Under  its  weight  the  running  seas 
A  liquid  cradle  make  for  me. 

How  I  love  thee,  when  at  his  ease 

In  his  cool  grotto  Zephyr  lies, 
And  when  thy  shore,  covered  with  trees. 
With  smiles  upon  thy  bosom  sees 

Its  dancing  shadows  and  the  skies. 

How  I  love  thee,  when  from  my  poop 
A  thousand  streamers  gayly  sail. 

Play  in  the  breeze  which  keeps  them  up, 

And  crown  my  batteau  like  a  cup 

Whose  edge  sweet  Howers  adorn  and  veil. 

How  sweet,  when  under  sunny  skies 

Thy  face  is  ruffled  by  the  air. 
When  my  hand  on  thy  surface  lies, 
Thy  billows  fall,  and  swell,  and  rise, 

Like  the  soft  bosom  of  the  fair. 

C'ome,  as  my  bark  now  glides  away, 
Come,  ere  we  part,  a  kiss  bestow  ; 
With  plaintive  voice  now  farewell  say. 
And  with  a  wild  and  dashing  spray. 

Once  more,  oh  sea,  come  wet  my  brow. 

And  now  let  on  thy  rolliiiEr  wave 
My  little  bark  float  frank  and  free. 

And  whether  'neath  the  Sibyl's  cave, 

Or  over  A'irgil's  silent  grave, 
Sacred  thy  billows  are  to  ine. 

Upon  thy  shoie.  'nealli  heaven's  dome, 

Where  cherished  love  first  broke  my  peace. 

My  soul,  then  softened  by  thy  luiin. 

Finds  an  asylum  and  a  home. 

And  wrecks  of  my  departed  bliss. 

At  random  float,  for  on  the  sea, 

Wher(''er  1  'm  carried  by  the  .stream. 

An  imajK^  in  each  wave  1  see  ; 

Upon  thy  banks,  each  rock,  each  tree. 

IJrings  back  .some  youthful  charmmg  dream. 

15rnuLcus. 


TiiK  creative  sjiirit  streams,  like  the  Nile,  from 
unknown  and  secret  sources,  bursts  its  way  through 
rocks  and  ovi  r  inouiiiains,  (>nricli('s  tlw  regions 
throujxh  which  it  llows  with  untold  wealth,  and 
finally,  ulicn  it  empiies  iiy  many  nuiuths,  increases 
the  si'a  of  know  ledue. — ./ficulis. 

.\i-:w.  bold.  :iiid  iiispiriiiLT  ideas  are  onlv  born  of 
a  clear  he:i(l  ih:il  stands  over  a  L'lowing  heart. 
'I'lii^  most  |irecions  wuu?  is  produced  uj)on  the  sides 
of  volcanoes. — ./(ikiIis. 
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From  the  National  Era. 
RANDOLPH    OF    ROANOKE. 

Oh,  Mother  Earth  !  upon  thy  lap 

Thy  weary  ones  receiving, 
And  o'er  them,  silent  as  a  dream, 

Thy  grassy  mantle  weaving  I 
Fold  softly  in  thy  long  embrace 

That  heart  so  worn  and  broken. 
And  cool  its  pulse  of  fire  beneath 

Thy  shadows  old  and  oaken. 

Shut  out  from  him  the  bitter  word 

And  serpent  hiss  of  scorning  ; 
Nor  let  the  storms  of  yesterday 

Disturb  his  quiet  morning. 
Breathe  over  him  forgetfulness 

Of  all  save  deeds  of  kindness, 
And,  save  to  smiles  of  grateful  eyes, 

Press  down  his  lids  in  blindness. 

There,  where  with  living  ear  and  eye 

He  heard  Potomac's  flowing, 
And,  through  his  t-ill  ancestral  trees, 

Saw  autumn's  sunset  glowing, 
He  sleeps — still  looking  to  the  west. 

Beneath  the  dark  wood  shadow. 
As  if  he  still  would  see  the  sun 

Sink  down  on  wave  and  meadow. 

Bard,  sage,  and  tribune  ! — in  himself 

All  moods  of  mind  contrasting — 
The  tenderest  wail  of  human  woe, 

The  scorn  like  lightning  blasting; 
The  pathos  which  from  rival  eyes 

Unwilling  tears  could  summon. 
The  stinging  taunt,  the  fiery  burst 

Of  hatred  scarcely  human  I 

Mirth,  sparkling  like  a  diamond  shower 

From  lips  of  life-long  sadness. 
Clear  picturings  of  majestic  thought 

Upon  a  ground  of  madness  : 
And  over  all  romance  and  song 

A  classic  beauty  throwing, 
And  laurelled  Clio  at  his  side 

Her  storied  pages  showing. 

All  parties  feared  him  :  each  in  turn 

Beheld  its  schemes  disjointed. 
As  right  or  left  his  fatal  glance 

And  spectral  finger  pointed. 
Sworn  foe  of  Cant,  he  smote  it  down 

With  trenchant  wit  unsparing. 
And,  mocking,  rent  with  ruthless  hand 

The  robe  Pretence  was  wearing. 

Too  honest  or  too  proud  to  feign 

A  love  he  never  cherished. 
Beyond  Virginia's  border  line 

His  patriotism  perished. 
While  others  hailed  in  distant  skies 

Our  Eagle's  dusky  pinion, 
He  only  saw  the  mountain  bird 

Stoop  o'er  his  Old  Dominion  I 

Still  through  each  change  of  fortune  strange, 
Racked  nerve,  and  brain  all  burning, 

His  loving  faith  in  mother-land 
Knew  never  shade  of  turning ; 

By  Britain's  lakes,  by  Neva's  wave, 
Whatever  sky  was  o'er  him, 


He  heard  her  rivers"  rushing  sound. 
Her  blue  peaks  rose  before  him. 

He  held  his  slaves  :  yet  made  withal 

No  false  and  vain  pretences, 
Nor  paid  a  lying  priest  to  seek 

For  scriptural  defences. 
His  harshest  words  of  proud  rebuke. 

His  bitterest  taunt  and  scorning. 
Fell  fire-like  on  the  northern  brow, 

That  bent  to  him  in  fawning. 

He  held  his  slaves :  yet  kept  the  while 

His  reverence  t'or  the  Human  ; 
In  the  dark  vassals  of  his  will 

He  saw  but  Man  and  Woman ! 
No  hunter  of  God's  outraged  poor 

His  Roanoke  valley  entered  ; 
No  trader  in  the  souls  of  men 

Across  his  threshold  ventured.* 

And  when  the  old  and  wearied  man 

Laid  down  for  his  last  sleeping. 
And  at  his  side,  a  slave  no  more, 

His  brother  man  stood  weeping. 
His  latest  thought,  his  latest  breath. 

To  Freedom's  duty  giving. 
With  failing  tongue  and  trembling  hand, 

The  dying  blest  the  livmg. 

Oh  !  never  bore  his  ancient  state 

A  truer  son  or  braver  ! 
None  trampling  with  a  calmer  scorn 

On  foreign  hate  or  favor. 
He  knew  her  faults,  yet  never  stooped 

His  proud  and  manly  feeling 
To  poor  excuses  of  the  wrong, 

Or  meanne&s  of  concealing. 

But  none  beheld  with  clearer  eve 

The  plague-spot  o'er  her  spreading, 
None  heard  more  sure  the  steps  of  Doom 

Along  her  future  treading. 
For  her  as  for  himself  he  spake, 

When,  his  gaunt  frame  upbracing, 
He  traced  with  dying  hand  "  Remorse  I"-} 

And  perished  in  the  tracing. 

As  from  the  grave  where  Henrj-  sleeps. 

From  Vernon's  weeping  willow. 
And  from  the  grassy  pall  which  hides 

The  sage  of  Monticello, 
So  from  the  leaf-strewn  burial-stone 

Of  Randolph's  lowly  dwelling, 
Virginia  !  o'er  thy  land  of  slaves 

A  warning  voice  is  swelling  ! 

And  hark  !  from  thy  deserted  fields 

Are  sadder  warnings  spoken. 
From  quenched  hearths,  where  thy  exiled  sons 

Their  household  gods  have  broken. 
The  Curse  is  on  thee — wolves  for  men, 

And  briers  for  corn-sheaves  givintr  ! 
Oh  I  more  than  all  thy  dead  renown 

Were  now  one  hero  living  I 

J.  G.  w. 

*  Randolph  had  a  hearty  hatred  of  slave-traders,  and  it 
is  said  treated  some  of  them  quite  roughlv  who  ventured 
to  cheapen  his  '-chattels  personal." 

+  See  the  remarkable  statement  of  Dr.  Parrisb,  his 
medical  attendant. 
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The  British  people  are  making  a  new  movement 
upon  the  jrlobe — one  that  interests  the  United  States 
not  a  little,  too— and  that  is,  for  the  establishment 
of  railways  in   the  East  Indies,  mainly  with    the 
view  of  developinp-  the  cotton  culture  of  the  East, 
and  to  brinsr  it  cheap  from  a  distance  to  a  market 
on  the  sea-board.     British  writers  in  India  have  all 
along  contended  that  the  reason  why  the  East  India 
cotton  planters  could  not  compete  with  the  United 
States  was  in  the  greater  cost  of  the  transportation. 
In  many  a  province  the  cotton  now  perishes  upon 
the  ground  because  it  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, or  is  wasted  away  in  value  to  what  is 
worse    than   nothing,    if  the  transportation    is    at- 
tempted.    Thus    a    serious  drawback  has    existed 
upon  the  cotton  fields  of  India  which,  added  to  in- 
experience and  inferior  qualities,  has  hitherto  dis- 
couraged   all    competition,  and    given   the    United 
States  her  supremacy  in  the  British  markets.     That 
supremacy,  however,  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  British  enterprise  and 
British  pride,  that  her  people  have  not  only  made 
extravagant  and  extraordinary  enterprises  success- 
fully to  raise  cotton  in  India,  but  are  now  renewing 
them  with  more  vigor  than  ever,  notwithstanding 
past  discouragements,  and,  thus  far,  very  poor  suc- 
cess.    Time  alone,  however,  can  develop  what  is 
to  be  their  success;  but  one  thing  is  quite  clear, 
that  what  man  can  do  England  will  do,  with  all  the 
wealth  of  the  world  at  her  feet,  and  with  colonies 
in  such  varieties  of  latitude  and  climate  that  they 
are  well  said  to  encircle  the  globe,  and  everywhere 
to  welcome  the  rising  sun  with  her  morning  drum- 
beat. 

In  the  month  of  Aufrnst,  we  see  by  the  London 
papers  that  an  East  Indian  Railway  Board  was  or- 
ganized, and  that  on  the  20lh  of  September  the 
three  coiuniissioners  appointed  were  to  sail  for  the 
scene  of  their  enterprise,  with  a  full  executive  slalf 
of  surveyors  and  engineers.  The  Indian  govern- 
ment has  guarantied  to  the  Bengal  company  un- 
dertaking the  first  enterprise  a  miniinvm  dividend 
of  five  per  cent.,  to  commence  immediately,  and  to 
continue  for  twenty-five  years,  or  for  seventeen 
years  after  the  completed  work  shall  have  been 
oiK'ned  for  traffic.  A  free  hiaso  fi)r  ninety  years  of 
all  the  land  required  has  also  been  granted  by  the 
same  authorities.  There  will  be  no  compensation 
to  landholders,  no  competition,  either  now  or  here- 
afier,  with  any  rival  applicants,  and  no  parliamentary 
expenses.  The  cheerful  and  undivided  energies  of 
a  government  which,  for  such  a  purpose,  may  be 
U:v\wA  despotic,  will  be  at  the  ready  service  of  the 
adventurers.  It  must  be  recollected,  al.M),  that  labor 
will  be  abundantly  and  cheaply  supplied,  and  that 
\.\\f  rccpiisiie  materials  arc  furnished  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  th(!  country  inmost  serviceable  prolu- 
sion. 

The.  British  press  have  for  a  long  time  past  in- 
dulged in  lively  anticipations  of  what  wouUI  be  the 
grand  sjiec-taclfH  in  thr  Ivist  Inditis,  when  all  th(! 
Indian  sens  were  coasted' by  British  steamers  and 
were-  touclierl  iiy  railways.  It  is  dilficult  for  ns 
Americans,  remote  from  the,  scenea,  or  ignorant  ol 
Indian  rreoerajdiy  and  resources,  to  appreciate  the 
worth  of  all  thesi-  iiritish  visions;  imt  there  ('an  l)e 
no  doubt,  even  with  the  few  li^bts  before  us,  tli:it 
tiie  locomotive  and  the  sii'anibo:it  are  soon  to  rccu- 
T)eralc  and  rejuvenate,  the  earliest,  iIk;  infuil  home 
of  ancient  civilization.  Thi-  Bteam  licet  of  tin;  Brit- 
ish  authorities    in    India    already  exceeds  sixty   in 


number,  and  a  regular  mail  is  running  from  Hong 
Kong,  in  China,  to  the  Red  Sea.  Now,  when 
there  is  added  to  this  oceanic  power,  already  con- 
stituting England  the  Neptune,  and  giving  her  the 
trident  of  the  Eastern  seas,  the  further  power  of 
iron  roads  over  all  the  presidencies  of  British  India, 
who  does  not  feel  that  Great  Britain  is  to  be  the 
Jupiter  Tonaiis  of  this  our  earth,  and  that  the  "  In- 
dies" are  emphatically  at  his  feet?  The  London 
Times,  in  the  ecstasies  of  the  prospect  before  its 
countrymen,  and  before  India,  exclaims  : 

"  If  the  rich  produce  of  the  plains  of  Bengal  could 
be  interchanged  with  the  crops  of  the  table  land  of 
theDeccan,or  the  luxuriant  abundances  of  Can- 
deish  and  Tanjore  be  made  reciprocally  available  for 
the  ryots  of  either  province,  the  desolating  plagues 
of  past  years  would  be  seen  no  more.     There  will 
be  a  check  to  sickness.     By  the  means  of  these 
communications,  the  malaria  of  a  locality  or  a  sea- 
son may  be  cheaply  and  sutnmarily  exchanged  for  a 
climate  more  salubrious  than  Cumberland  and  more 
genial  than  Madeira,  and  the  appliances  of  skill  and 
the  aids  of  nature  may  be  brought  home  to  every 
man's   door.     There   wiir  be   new    impulses   and 
opportunities  for  civilization.     The  simple  or  sus- 
picious native  of  the  interior  will  be  brought  into 
easy  communication  with  the  seats  of  our  power, 
and  will  appreciate  more   readily  and   deeply  the 
creeds    and  "character  of  a  peojjle  who   are    now 
nearly  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  mightiest  amongst 
the  rulers  of  his  land.     The  commercial  results  of 
the  enterprise  would    be  equally  extensive.     The 
value  of  every  province  in  India  would  be  multiplied 
tenfold,  and  the  wealth  of  that  land  of  fable,  which 
was  so  glowingly  depicted  and  so  seldom  discovered 
in  early^'days,  would  now  really  flow  in  full  stream 
to  our  harbors.    The  cotton  of  Berar  and  Bejapoor, 
which    now  perishes  on  the  ground,  or  is  frittered 
to  dust  on  the  road,  would  supply  work  and  bread 
to  thousands   of  our  industrious  countrymen,  and 
the    produce  of  every  loom  and  plough  from  the 
.Jumna  to  the  Cauvery  would  be  trebled  in  its  worth 
both  to  the  laborious  native  and  to  the  people  with 
whose  exports  he  could  provide  himself  in  exchange. 
15ut  the.se  benefits,  great  as  they  are,  are  exceeded 
by  the  inexpressible  accession  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  poor  Hindoos.     There  is  a  class  of  our 
readers  in  whose  eyes  philanthropy  outweighs  every 
other  consideration,  and  to  their  notice  we  recom- 
mend this  enterprise  ;  fiir,  if  the  well-being  of  others 
is  to  command  the  cooperation  of  men,  we  do  most 
boldly  assert  that  no  mission    ever  sailed    fraught 
with  more  momentous  interests  to  a  vast  population 
than  that  which  is  to  depart  from  our  shores  on  the 
L'Oth  of  next  September." 

We  Americans  forget,  with  only  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland   on  the  map  before  us,  and  the 
North  American  provinces  about  us,  that  Britain 
is    at   this    moment    founding  and    estaiilishing  an 
empire  in  the  Indies,  as  pleniiiotent  as  that  we  our- 
selves boast  of  havintr  upon  this  continent.      Look- 
ing at  what  she  is  now  striving  to  liring  about  in 
that  remote  quarter  of  the  world,  and  contemplating 
the    vast  consequences    to    trade,  civilization,    and 
('hristianity  thai  her  movements  threaten  or  prom- 
ise,   we    inay  all  well  join  with  tlwi  "Times"  in 
savim:  "  no  mission  ever  sailed  fraught  with   more 
j  monii'iilons  interests"  than   that  which  is  composed 
I  of  Mr.  Macdonald  Stephenson,  Mr.  Arthur  Adams, 
land   Mr.  Alfred  Beeston,  with   the  engineers,  &c., 
iill  of  whom  were  to  imiceed  to  ('alcutta  in    the 
'  steamer  of  the  'JOth.— .V'lc  York  Krpnsfi. 
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miscellant:ous  foreign  intelligence. 

Dr.  Plsey  has  thought  it  necessary  to  send  the 
subjoined  disclaimer  to  the  Morning  Herald ; — 

"  Sir — In  consequence  of  a  circumstantial  state- 
ment copied   by  you  from  the   Standard,  that  one 
formerly  a  clergyman  in  the  English  Church  said 
that  he  had  '  gone  to  Rome'  by  my  advice,  it  seems 
best  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  if  any  person  ever  said 
anything  of  the  sort,  he  was  guilty  of  a  wilful  un- 
truth.    I  never  advised  any  individual  whatever  to  j 
'  go  to  Rome,'  or  leave  the  English  Church.     Such  i 
advice  mostly  comes  from  a  very  different  quarter,  i 
On  the  contrary,  those  who  know  me,  know  well,  j 
that,  being  convinced  of  the  Divine  ofl5ce  and  mis-  | 
sion  of  the  English  Church,  I  have  never  ceased  to  ; 
endeavor  to  remove  the  doubts  of  any  who  have  j 
applied  to  me.  ] 

"  I  contradict  this  account  because  it  was  brought  j 
before  me,  and  is  detailed  so  very  circumstantially  : 
but  I  cannot  undertake  to  contradict  all  the  idle 
tales  in  circulation ;  nor,  if  people  are  willing  to 
believe  them,  must  I  leave  ray  proper  duties  to  cor- 
rect them. 

"  I  remain  your  humble  servant, 

"E.  B.  PUSEY." 

"  Christ  Church,  4th  Sept.'' 

The  Morning  Post  states  that  some  gentlemen, 
of  high  character  and  considerable  influence  with 
the  middle  classes  of  society,  have  determined  to 
make  a  serious  effort  to  establish  "  a  corporate  or 
collegiate  institution  of  females,"  with  somewhat 
similar  objects  in  view  to  those  of  the  Sisters  of 
Chanty  on  the  continent.  The  proposal  is,  to  estab- 
lish an  institution  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  nurses  and  visiters  of  the  sick  and  poor.  The 
Bishop  of  London,  it  is  said,  not  only  sanctions  the 
plan,  but  has  consented  to  become  president  of  the 
proposed  institution. 

The  Gazette  publishes  an  order  in  council  an- 
nouncing that  copyright  is  secured  to  authors  and 
composers  in  the  Thuringian  Union,  for  such  works 
as  may  be  printed  and  sold  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  vice  versa.  The  Thuringian  Union  con- 
sists of  the  following  States — Saxe-Weimar  Eise- 
nach, Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe- 
Meiningen.  Schwarzl^jirg-Rudolstadt,  Schwarz- 
bursh-Sondershausen,  Reuss-Greitz,  Reuss-Loben- 
stein-Eberdorf,  and  Reuss-Schleitz. 

A  LETTER  from  Rome,  of  the  20th  August,  says 
that  M.  Rossi,  the  French  minister,  having  made 
an  offer  of  armed  protection  to  Cardinal  Ferretti, 
the  latter  frankly  refused  it ;  adding,  that  the  Pope 
had  never  relied  on  the  intentions  of  France,  and 
that  he  could  not  help  considering  the  governments 
of  France  and  Austria  as  bound  by  a  secret  com- 
pact. 

LordDundonald  has  addressed  the  elective  peers 
of  Scotland,  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  one 
of  the  vacancies  in  the  representation.  He  bases 
his  claims  on  his  practical  knowledge  of  naval  af- 
fairs, which  may  be  soon  called  into  requisition  ;  on 
his  capability  of  suggesting  important  naval  re- 
'brms  :  and  on  his  plans  for  improving  naval  warfare, 
which,  at  one  fourth  of  the  cost  of  making  forts 
md  ports  of  refuge,  "  would  enable  the  navy  to 
innihilate  every  ship  of  war  in  the  ports  of  Europe 
ir  elsewhere." 

"  There  is  scarcely  any  doubt,"  says  a  letter 
from  Frankfort,  "  that  a  congress  for  postal  reform 


will  be  held  in  October  next,  at  Dresden.  Hanover 
has  assented,  and  the  few  objections  made  by  Ba- 
varia will  be  easily  waived  at  the  congress.  All 
the  principal  postal  administrations  of  Germany  are 
agreed  on  the  urgency  of  a  reform." 

The  General  Free  Trade  Congress  will  be  held 
at  Brussels  on  the  14th  instant,  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  which  has  been  offered  by  the  authorities  for 
the  occasion.  The  deliberations  of  the  congress, 
it  "is  said,  "  will  turn  upon  the  general  principles 
which  constitute  the  basis  of  political  economy,  and 
of  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  ;  on  the  special  reasons 
of  each  country  for  or  against  free  trade  ;  on  the 
influence  of  the  freedom  of  interchange  on  the  work- 
ing classes  ;  on  the  arts  and  sciences ;  on  civiliza- 
tion in  general ;  and  on  the  maintenance  of  a  good 
understanding  between  nations.  Any  financial  quea- 
tions  in  connection  with  the  freedom  of  commerce 
will  also  be  discussed.  The  writers  on  political 
economy,  and  statistical  writers  of  all  countries,  are 
invited  to  attend  ;  and  the  congress,  in  all  respects, 
is  expected  to  be  an  important  one." 

The  Belgian  Association  for  promoting  the 
Liberty  of  Commerce  has  issued  a  circular  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  the  meeting — 

"  By  assembling  at  Brussels  the  individuals  who 
from  their  exertions  and  position  are  at  the  head  of 
the  politico-economical  movements  of  the  world,  the 
Belgian  Association  for  the  Liberty  of  Commerce 
apprehend  it  should  take  the  shortest  road  for  reduc- 
ing the  difficulties  and  destroying  the  prejudices 
which  continue  to  be  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
the  commercial  relations  between  different  coun- 
tries. *  *  *  * 

"  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  a  meeting  at 
Brussels  for  the  extension  of  reformative  punish- 
ments, {congres  penitentiare.)  and  of  the  fortunate 
coincidence  of  an  exhibition  of  the  products  of 
Belgian  industry,  to  call  together  the  present  con- 
gress of  the  friends  of  political  economy  and  statis- 
tics. Its  meetings  will  take  place  four  days  before 
those  of  the  meeting  on  reformative  punishments — 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  16th  of  September. 

"  The  civic  authorities  of  Brussels  have  placed 
the  great  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  \il\e  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee. 

"A  special  committee,  composed  of  Messrs.  Corr- 
Vandermaeren  and  Fortamps,  members  of  the  Tri- 
bunal of  Commerce  and  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Belgian  Association,  and  Ad.  Le  Hardy  de  Beau- 
lieu,  civil  engineer  and  secretary  of  the  committee, 
has  been  appointed  to  arrange  the  construction  of 
the  congress,  and  make  provision  for  the  personal 
comfort  of  its  foreign  associates  during  their  stay  in 
the  Belgian  capital." 

The  new  regulations  respecting  the  removal  to 
Australia  of  the  young  prisoners  who  have  complet- 
ed their  term  of  confinement  in  this  country,  were 
carried   into  effect  on  Saturday  last,  for  the  first 
time  ;  between  seventy  and  eighty  male  prisoners 
I  being  conveyed  from  the  Millbank  Prison  to  \A'ool- 
!  wich.     They  will  there  be  joined  by  another  batch 
I  from  the  Model  Prison,  and  will    be  shipped  for 
I  Australia  ;  the  ship  calling  at  Cork  on  the  way  for 
i  more.     They  will  all  be  provided  with  "  free  tick- 
;  ets,"'  and  on  their  arrival  in  Australia  will  be  free, 
like  other  settlers  and  emigrants. 

I  A  writer  at  Berlin,  speaking  of  the  protracted 
I  trials  of  the  Polish  prisoners  for  treason,  says  it  is 
)  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  the  conceit,  the  love 
j  of  display  and  evident  desire  to  attract  attention 
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which  arc  maniH-sled  hy  the  accused.  Their  studied 
and  theatric:i!  mauiier,  iVom  Mieroslawski  down- 
wards, sliows  very  phiinly  the  weakness  of  their 
character.  Dombrovvski's  answer  to  his  counsel 
was  very  ciiaracleristic.  "  IIow  do  you  mean  to 
defend  yourself  ?"'  inquired  the  counsel. — "  In  a 
black  dress  coat  and  yellow  kid  gloves." 

Mr.  Geokgl:  Green,  the  son  of  the  veteran  aero- 
naut, ascended  in  his  balloon  at  Frankfort,  on  Sun- 
day, the  '22d  of  August,  during  a  storm.  The 
voyager  thus  describes  his  trip — "  The  ascent, 
which  took  place  at  a  quarter  to  five,  excited  great 
alarm  and  astonishment,  because,  just  after  a  violent 
peal  of  thunder,  the  balloon  rose  almost  immediately 
under  the  clouds  from  which  the  storm  proceeded  : 
when  at  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  high, 
and  on  a  level  with  them,  several  electrical  dis- 
charges occurred  ;  which  afforded  me  the  long 
wished  for  opportunity  of  observing  the  effect  of 
lightning  upon  tiie  air,  as  the  clouds  and  the  bal- 
loon were  going  abreast  of  each  other  at  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant.  The  air  was  very  much 
disturbed  ;  it  seemed  full  of  eddies,  which  agitated 
the  balloon  a  good  deal.  Every  fresh  discharge 
communicated  a  vibrating  motion  to  the  balloon, 
and  caused  it  to  oscillate  considerably  ;  while  the 
rain  tailing  on  the  earth  made  a  noise  like  a  water- 
fall at  a  great  distance.  In  descending,  we  fell  in 
with  a  current  blowing  a  few  points  more  to  the 


north,  which  bore  us  away  from  the  storm ;  and 
after  being  up  about  an  hour,  I  descended  at 
Windeeken." 

Mr.  Charles  Ellerman,  of  Pelham  Place,  Bromp- 
ton,  has  been  taken  into  custody  on  a  charge  of  hav- 
ing been  concerned  in  the  recent  manufacture  of 
counterfeit  Turkish  piastres.  It  is  alleged  that  he 
got  the  false  coin  shipped  to  Turkey  as  "  iron 
nails."  The  accused  was  taken  to  Marlborough 
street  police-office,  on  Thursday  ;  and  the  magis- 
trate authorized  his  removal  to  Birmingham. 

The  Gazctta  Piemontcse  states  that  the  illustrious 
composer  Rossini  is  acting  as  captain  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Bologna,  and  displays  extraordinary  en- 
ergy in  that  capacity. 

Drainage  of  Land. — We  have  received  a  cir- 
cular, issued  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Manthorpe 
Lodge,  Grantham,  demonstrating  the  great  advan- 
tage in  draining  which  arises  from  the  construction 
of  air-drains  for  connecting  head-drains  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  parallel  drains.  This  improvement 
is  shown  by  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son in  a  ten-acre  field  of  strong  loamy  soil,  upon  a 
clay  subsoil,  where  the  system  answered  perfectly. 
The  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  arrives  is, 
that  drains  two  feet  deep,  with  air-drains  to  facili- 
tate evaporation,  &c.,  are  equal  to  drains  two  feet 
six  inches  deep  without  such  auxiliaries. 
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[We  copy  this  from  the   National  Era.     It  has  the 
initials  of  J.  G.  Whittier.] 

THOMAS    ELLWOOD. 

Commend  me  to  autobiographies  !  Give  me  the 
veritable  notchings  of  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  stick 
— ^the  indubitable  records  of  a  life  long  since  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  blackness  of  darkness,  traced  by 
a  hand  the  ver\-  dust  of  which  has  become  undis- 
tinguishable.  The  foolishest  egotist  who  ever 
cfaronicled  his  daily  experiences,  his  hopes  and 
fears,  poor  plans,  and  vain  reachings  after  happi- 
ness, speaking  to  us  out  of  the  Past,  and  thereby 
giving  us  to  understand  that  it  was  quite  as  real 
as  our  Present,  is  in  no  mean  sort  our  benefactor, 
and  commands  our  attention,  in  spite  of  his  folly. 
We  are  thankful  for  the  very  vanity  which 
prompted  him  to  bottle  up  his  poor  records  and 
cast  them  into  the  great  sea  of  Time,  for  future 
voyagers  to  pick  up  ;  for  we  note,  with  the  deep- 
est interest,  that  in  him  too  was  enacted  that  mira- 
cle of  a  conscious  existence,  the  reproduction  of 
which  in  ourselves  awes  and  troubles  us.  He,  too, 
had  a  mother :  he  hated  and  loved  ;  the  light  from 
old-quenched  hearths  shone  over  him  ;  he  walked 
in  the  sunshine  over  the  dust  of  those  who  had 
gone  before  him,  just  as  we  are  now  walking  over 
his.  These  records  of  him  remain,  the  footmarks 
of  a  long-extinct  life,  not  of  mere  animal  organism, 
but  of  a  being  like  ourselves,  enabling  us,  by  study- 
ing their  hieroglyphic  significance,  to  decipher  and 
see  clearly  into  the  mystery  of  existence  centuries 
ago.  The  dead  generations  live  again  in  these 
old  self-biographies.  Incidentally,  unintentionally, 
yet  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  manner,  they 
make  us  fomiliar  with  all  the  phenomena  of  life 
in  the  by-gone  ages.  We  are  brought  in  contact 
with  real  fiesh  and  blood  men  and  women,  not  the 
ghostly  outline  figures  which  pass  for  such,  in  what 
is  called  History.  The  horn  lantern  of  the  poor 
biographer,  by  the  aid  of  which,  with  painful 
minuteness,  he  chronicled,  from  day  to  dav,  his 
own  outgoiiigs  and  incomings,  making  visible  to 
us  his  pitiful  wants,  labors,  trials,  and  tribulations 
of  the  stomach  and  of  the  conscience,  sheds,  at 
times,  a  strong,  clear  light  upon  contemporaneous 
activities  ;  what  seemed  before  half  fabulous,  rises 
up  in  distinct  and  full  proportion ;  we  look  at 
statesmen,  philosophers,  and  poets,  with  the  eyes 
of  those  wlio  lived  perchance  their  next-door  neigh- 
bors, and  sold  them  beer,  and  mutton,  and  house- 
hold stuffs,  had  access  to  their  kitchens,  and  took 
note  of  the  fashion  of  their  wias  and  the  color  of 
their  breeches.  Without  some  such  light,  all  his- 
tory would  be  just  about  as  unintelligible  and 
unreal  as  a  dimly-remembered  dream. 

The  journals  of  the  eariy  Friends  or  Quakers 
are  in  this  respect  invaluable.      Little,  it  is  true, 
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can  be  said,  as  a  general  thing,  of  their  literary 
merits.  Their  authors  were  plain,  earnest  men 
and  women,  chiefly  intent  upon  the  substance  of 
things,  and  having  withal  a  strong  testimony  to 
bear  against  carnal  wit  and  outside  show  and  orna- 
ment. Yet,  even  the  scholar  may  well  admire  the 
power  of  certain  portions  of  George  Fox's  journal, 
where  a  strong  spirit  clothes  its  utterance  in  simple 
downright  Saxon  words — the  quiet  and  beautiful 
enthusiasm  of  Pennington — the  torrent  energy  of 
Edward  Burrough — the  serene  wisdom  of  Penn — 
the  logical  acuteness  of  Barclay — the  honest  truth- 
fulness of  Sewell — the  wit  and  humor  of  John 
Roberts,  (for  even  Quakerism  had  its  apostolic 
jokers,  and  drab-coated  Robert  Halls.)  and  last, 
not  least,  the  simple  beauty  of  Woolman"s  Journal 
— the  modest  record  of  a  life  of  good  works  and 
love. 

Let  us  look  at  the  "  Life  of  Thcmas  Ellwood." 
The  book  before  us  is  a  hardly-used  Philadelphia 
reprint,  bearing  date  of  17T5.  The  original  was 
published  some  sixty  years  before.  It  is  not  a 
book  to  be  found  in  fashionable  libraries,  or  noticed 
in  fashionable  reviews,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
deser\-ing  of  attention. 

Ellwood  was  born  in  1639,  in  the  little  town  of 
Crowell.  in  Oxfordshire.  Old  Walter,  his  father, 
was  of  "  gentlemanly  lineage,"  and  held  a  com- 
mission of  the  peace  under  Charles  I.  One  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  was  Isaac  Pennington,  a  gen- 
tleman of  estate  and  good  reputation,  whose  wife, 
the  widow  of  Sir  John  Springette,  was  a  lady  of 
superior  endowments.  Her  only  daughter,  GuU- 
elma,  was  the  playmate  and  companion  of  Thomas. 
On  making  this  family  a  visit,  in  1658,  in  company 
with  his  father,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  they 
had  united  with  the  Quakers — a  sect  then  little 
known,  and  everj^vhere  spoken  against.  Passing 
through  the  vista  of  nearly  two  centuries,  let  us 
cross  the  threshold,  and  look  with  the  eyes  of 
young  Ellwood  upon  this  Quaker  family.  It  will 
doubtless  give  us  a  good  idea  of  the  earnest  and 
solemn  spirit  of  that  age  of  religious  awakening. 

"  So  great  a  change  from  a  free,  debonair,  and 
courtly  sort  of  behavior,  which  we  bad  formerly 
found  there,  into  so  strict  a  gravity  as  they  now 
received  us  with,  did  not  a  little  amiise  us,  and  dis- 
appointed our  expectations  of  such  a  pleasant  visit 
as  we  had  promised  ourselves. 

"  For  my  part,  I  sought,  and  at  length  found, 
means  to  cast  myself  into  the  company  of  the  daugh- 
ter, whom  I  found  fathering  flowers  in  the  garden, 
attended  by  her  maid,  also  a  Quaker.  But  when  1 
addressed  her  after  my  accustomed  manner,  with 
intention  to  engage  her  in  discourse,  on  the  foot 
of  our  former  acquaintance,  though  she  treated  me 
with  a  courteous  mien,  yet,  as  young  as  she  was,, 
the  gravity  of  her  looks  and  behavior  struck  such 
an  awe  upon  me,  that  I  found  myself  not  so  much 
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master  of  myself  as  to  pursue  any  further  converse 
with  lier. 

"  We  staid  dinner,  which  was  very  handsome, 
and  kicked  nolliing  to  recommend  it  to  me  but  the 
want  of  mirth  and  pleasant  discourse,  which  we 
could  neither  have  with  them,  nor,  by  reason  of 
tin  in,  with  one  another  ;  the  weightiness  which  was 
upon  tht'ir  spirits  and  countenances  keeping  down 
the  lightness  that  would  have  been  up  in  ours." 

Not  long  after,  they  ipade  a  second  visit  to  their 
sober  friends,  spending  several  days,  during  which 
they  attended  a  meeting,  in  a  neighboring  farm- 
house, wiicre  we  are  introduced  by  Ellwood  to 
two  remarkaWe  personages — Edward  Burrough, 
the  friend  and  fearless  reprover  of  Cromwell,  and 
by  far  the  most  eloquent  preacher  of  his  sect ;  and 
James  Naylor,  whose  melancholy  after  history 
of  fanaticism,  cruel  sulTerings,  and  beautiful  repent- 
ance, is  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  English 
history^  under  the  protectorate.  Under  the  preach- 
ing of  these  men,  and  the  influence  of  the  Pennhig- 
ton  family,  young  Ellwood  was  brought  into  fellow- 
ship with  the  Quakers.  Of  the  old  justice's  sorrow 
and  indignation  at  this  sudden  blasting  of  his  hopes 
and  wishes  in  respect  to  his  son,  and  of  the  trials 
and  difficulties  of  the  latter  in  his  new  vocation,  it 
is  now  scarcely  worth  while  to  speak.  Let  us  step 
forward  a  few  years,  to  1G62,  considering  mean- 
time how  uKitters,  political  and  spiritual,  are 
changed  in  that  brief  period.  Cromwell — the 
Maccabeus  of  Puritanism — is  no  longer  among 
men  ;  (Jharles  the  Second  sits  in  his  place  ;  pro- 1 
fane  and  licentious  cavaliers  have  thrust  aside  the 
sleek-haired,  painful-faced  Independents,  who  used 
to  groan  ap{)r<)val  to  the  scriptural  illustrations  of 
Harrison  and  P"'leetwood  ;  men  easy  of  virtue, 
without  sincerity,  either  in  religion  or  politics, 
occupying  tiie  places  made  honorable  by  the  Mil- 
tons,  and  Pyms,  and  Vanes  of  the  commonwealth. 
Ilavinir  this  change  in  view,  the  light  which  the 
farthing  candle  of  Ellwood  sheds  upon  one  of 
these  illustrifHis  names  will  not  be  unwelcome.  In 
his  intercourse  with  Penn,  and  other  learned 
Quakers,  he  had  reason  to  lament  his  owMi  de- 
ficiencies in  seiiolarsliip,  and  his  friend  Pennington 
undertook  to  put  him  in  a  way  of  remedying  the 
deftM-t. 

"  He  hrid,"  says  Ellwood,  "  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ancti  wiih  Dr.  /V/g'/,  a  pliysician  of  note  in  London, 
and  hi',  with  John.  Milton^  a  genllemtui  of  great  note 
for  ie:iriiiiii,'  ihrouifhout  tlie  l(;arned  world,  for  the 
accurati'  pK ccs  In:  h^id  written  on  various  subjects 
and  occasions. 

"This  person,  having  filled  a  public  .station  in 
the  f(irm(;r  liinrs,  lived  ;t  private  and  retired  life  in 
London,  and,  having'  lost  Ins  sight,  kept  always  a 
man  lo  wm\  for  hnii,  which  usually  was  the  son  of 
Koinc  t,M!ntleman  of  his  ac(juainiance,  whom,  in  kind- 
ness, he  t<ioli  to  iini>r(ivi'  in  lii.-s  liarniiii:. 

"  Tims,  by  tlie  nirdi;ition  of  my  friend,  Isnnv 
V<niiiiii;tiin  with  Dr.  Pau'l.  and  tlirou^ii  iiim  with 
Jiilui.  Mi/fon,  was  1  admitted  to  come  In  Inm,  not  as 
a  sirv;uit  to  him,  nor  to  be  in  the  house  with  him, 
but  onlv  to  have  the  liberty  of  comiiii,'  to  his  house 
at  ci;ri:iin  hours  when  I  would,  and  read  to  him 
what  hooks  he  should  appoint,  which  was  all  the 
favor  I  desired. 


"  He  received  me  courteously,  as  well  for  the 
sake  of  Dr.  Paget,  who  introduced  me,  as  of  Isaac 
Pennington,  who  recommended  me,  to  both  of 
whom  he  bore  a  good  respect.  And,  having  in- 
quired divers  things  of  me,  with  respect  to  my  for- 
mer progression  in  learning,  he  dismissed  me  to 
provide  myself  with  such  accommodations  as  might 
be  most  suitable  to  my  studies. 

"  I  went,  and  took  lodgings  as  near  to  his  house 
(which  was  then  in  Jewcn  street)  as  I  conveniently 
could,  and  from  thenceforward  went  every  day  in 
the  afternoon,  except  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
and,  sitting  by  him  in  his  dining  room,  read  to  him 
such  books  in  the  Latin  tongue  as  he  pleased  to 
have  me  read. 

"  He,  perceiving  with  what  earnest  desire  I  had 
pursued  learning,  gave  me  not  only  all  the  encour- 
agement, but  all  the  help  he  could.  For,  having  a 
curious  ear,  he  understood  by  my  tone  when  I 
understood  what  I  read,  and  when  I  did  not,  and 
accordingly  could  stop  me,  examine  me,  and  open 
the  most  difficult  passages  to  me." 

Thanks,  worthy  Thomas,  for  this  glimpse  into 
John  Milton's  dining-room  ! 

He  had  been  with  "  Master  Milton,"  as  he  calls 
him,  only  a  few  weeks,  when,  being  one  "first 
day  morning,"  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth  meeting, 
Aldersgatc,  the  train-bands  of  the  city,  "  with  great 
noise  and  clamor,"  headed  by  Maj.  Rosewell,  fell 
upon  him  and  his  friends.  The  immediate  cause 
of  this  onslaught  upon  quiet  worshippers  was  the 
famous  plot  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  grim  old 
fanatics,  who  (like  the  Milleritcs  of  the  present  day) 
had  been  waiting  long  for  the  personal  reign  of 
Christ  and  the  saints  upon  earth,  and,  in  their  zeal 
to  hasten  such  a  consuinmation,  had  sallied  into 
London  streets  with  drawn  swords  and  matchlocks. 
The  government  took  strong  measures  for  sup- 
pressing dissenters'  meetings  or  "  convc-nticles  ;" 
and  the  poor  Quakers,  although  not  at  all  impli- 
cated in  the  disturbance,  suflered  more  scnerely 
than  any  others.  Let  us  look  at  the  "  freedom  of 
conscience  and  worship"  in  England  under  that 
irreverent  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Charles  II.  Ell- 
wood says  :  "  lie  that  commanded  the  party  gave 
us  first  a  general  charge  to  come  out  of  the  room. 
But  we,  who  came  thither  at  God's  rtniuiring  to 
worship  Him,  (like  that  good  man  of  old,  who 
said,  Hv  onght  to  obey  God  ratlier  than  man,) 
stirred  not,  hut  kept  our  places.  Whereupon,  he 
sent  some  of  his  soldiers  among  us,  with  command 
to  drag  or  drive  us  out — which  they  did  roughly 
enough."  Think  of  it,  grave  men  and  women, 
and  modest  maidens,  sitting  there  witli  calm,  im- 
pa.ssive  countenances,  motionless  as  death,  tlu^  pikes 
of  the  soldiery  closing  about  tlieni  in  a  circle  of 
bristling  .steel  !  Prave  and  true  ones  '  Not  in 
vain  did  ye  thus  oppose  (Jod's  silence  to  tln'  Devil's 
uproar — Christian  endurance  and  calm  persistence 
in  the  e.vercise  of  your  rights  as  Englishmen  and 
men  lo  the  hot  fury  of  iiiijialietit  tyranny  I  From 
your  (lay  down  to  this,  the  world  has  been  tlie 
i)eller  for  your  faithfulness. 

Ellwood  and  some  lliirly  of  his  friends  were 
marched  ofl'  to  jirison  in  <dd  Pridewell,  which,  as 
well  as  iwarly  all  the  other  pri.sons,  was  already 
crowded  with  Quaker  prisoners.    One  of  the  rooms 
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of  the  prison  was  used  as  a  tortirre  chamber.  "  1 ! 
was  almost  affrighted,"  says  Ellwood,  "  by  the ! 
dismahiess  of  the  place  ;  for,  besides  that  the  walls  \ 
were  all  laid  over  with  black,  from  top  to  bottom,  i 
there  stood  in  the  middle  a  gjeat  wTiipping-post.""  ' 

"  The  manner  of  whipping  there  is,  to  strip  the 
party  to  the  skin,  from  the  waist  upward,  and,  hav-j 
ing  fastened  him  to  the  whipping-post,  (so  that  he  ( 
can  neither  resist  nor  shun  the  strokes,)  to  lash  his  j 
naked  body  with  long,  slender  twigs  of  holly,  which 
will  bend  almost  like  thongs  around  the  body ;  and 
these,  having  little  knots  upon  them,  tear  the  skin 
and  flesh,  and  give  extreme  pain." 

To  this  terrible  punishment  aged  men  and  deli- 
cately nurtured  youn?  females  were  often  subjected 
during  this  season  of  hot  persecution. 

From  the  Bridewell  Ellwood  was  at  length 
removed  to  Newgate,  and  thrust  in,  with  other 
"  Friends,"  amidst  the  common  felons.  He  speaks 
of  this  prison,  with  its  thieves,  murderers,  and 
prostitutes,  its  over-crowded  apartments,  and  loath- 
some cells,  as  '•  a  hell  upon  earth."  In  a  closet,  ad- 
joining the  room  where  he  was  lodged,  lay  for  sev- 
eral days  the  quartered  bodies  of  Phillips,  Tongue, 
and  Gibbs,  the  leaders  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy 
rising,  frightful  and  loathsome,  as  they  came  from 
the  bloody  hand  of  the  executioners  I  These 
ghastly  remains  were  at  length  obtained  by  the 
friends  of  the  dead,  and  buried.  The  heads  were 
ordered  to  be  prepared  for  setting  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  Read  this  grim  passage  of 
description  : — 

"  I  saw  the  heads  when  they  were  brought  to  be 
boiled.  The  hangman  fetched  them  in  a  dirty 
basket,  out  of  some  by-place,  and  setting  them  down 
among  the  felons,  he  and  they  made  sport  of  them. 
They  took  them  by  the  hair,  flouting,  jeering,  and 
laughing  at  them  ;  and  then,  giving  them  some  ill 
names,  boxed  them  on  their  ears  and  cheeks  ;  which 
done,  the  hangman  put  them  into  his  kettle,  and 
parboiled  them  with  bay  salt  and  cummin  seed  :  that 
to  keep  them  from  putrefaction,  and  this  to  keep 
off  the  fowls  from  seizing  upon  them.  The  whole 
sight,  as  well  that  of  the  bloody  quarters  first,  as 
this  of  the  heads  afterwards,  was  both  frightful  and 
loathsome,  and  begat  an  abhorrence  in  my  nature." 

At  the  next  session  of  the  municipal  court  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  Ellwood  obtained  his  discharge.    After 
paying  a  visit  to  "  my  Master  Milton,"  he  made 
his  way  to  Chalfont,  the  home  of  his  friends  the 
Penningtons,  where  he  was  soon  after  engaged  as 
a  Latin  teacher.      Here  he  seems  to  have  had  his 
trials  and  temptations.      Gulielma  Springette,  the 
daughter  of  Pennington's  wife,  his  old  pla^Tuate, 
had  now  grown  to  be  "a  foir  woman  of  marriage- 1 
able  age,"  and.  as  he  informs  us,  "very  desirable,' 
whether  regard   was  had  to  her  outward  person,  j 
which   wanted    nothing  to    make   her    completely  \ 
comely,  or  to  the  endowments  of  her  mind,  which  ' 
wore  every  way  extraordinary,  or  to  her  outward 
fortune,  which  was  fair."      From   all  which,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  "  she  was  secretly 
and  openly  sousht  for  by  many  of  almost  every 
rank   and   condition."      "To   whom,"    continues 
Thomas,    "in   their  respective  turns,   (till  he  at  J 


length  came  for  whom  she  was  reserved,)  she  car- 
ried herself  with  so  much  evenness  of  temper,  such 
courteous  freedom,  guarded  by  the  strictest  mod- 
esty, that  as  it  gave  encouragement  or  ground  of 
hope  to  none,  so  neither  did  it  administer  any  mat- 
ter of  offence  or  just  cause  of  complaint  to  any." 

Beautiful  and  noble  maiden  !  How  the  imag- 
ination fills  up  this  outline  limning  of  thee  by  thy 
friend,  and,  if  truth  must  be  told,  admirer  I  Serene, 
courteous,  healthful — a  rav  of  tenderest  and  bland- 
est light,  shining  steadily  in  the  sober  gloom  of 
that  old  household  I  Confirmed  Quaker  as  she  is, 
shrinking  from  none  of  the  responsibilities  and 
dangers  of  her  profession,  and  therefore  liable  at 
any  time  to  the  penalties  of  prison  and  whipping- 
post, under  that  plain  garb  and  in  spite  of  that 
"  certain  gravity  of  look  and  behavior"  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  on  one  occasion  awed  young  Ell- 
wood into  silence,  youth,  and  beauty,  and  refine- 
ment assert  their  prerogatives ;  love  knows  no 
creed,  and  the  gay,  and  titled,  and  wealthy,  crowd 
around  her,  suing  in  vain  for  her  favor. 

"  Followed,  like  the  tided  Moon, 
She  moves  as  calmlv  on," 

"  until  he  at  length  comes  for  whom  she  was 
resened,"  and  her  name  is  united  with  that  of 
one  worthy  even  of  her — the  w"ise.  and  gifted,  and 
world-renowned  WILLIAM  PEXX. 

^leantime,  one  cannot  but  feel  a  good  degree  of 
s\Tnpathy  with  young  Ellwood,  her  old  schoolmate 
and  playmate,  placed,  as  he  was,  in  the  same 
family  with  her,  enjoying  her  tamiliar  conversation 
and  unreserved  confidence  ;  and.  as  he  says,  the 
"  advantageous  opportunities  of  riding  and  walking 
abroad  with  her,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  with- 
out any  other  company  than  her  maid  :  for,  so 
great,  indeed,  was  the  confidence  that  her  mother 
had  in  me,  that  she  thought  her  daughter  safe,  if  I 
was  with  her.  even  from  the  plots  and  designs  of 
others  upon  her."  So  near,  and  yet,  alas  I  in 
truth,  so  distant  I  The  serene  and  gentle  light 
which  shone  upon  him,  in  the  sweet  solitudes  of 
Chalfont,  was  that  of  a  star,  itself  unapproachable. 
As  he  himself  meekly  intimates,  she  was  reserved 
for  another.  He  seems  to  have  fully  understood 
his  own  position  in  respect  to  her ;  although,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  others,  measuring  me  by  the 
propensity  of  their  own  inclinations,  concluded  I 
could  steal  her — run  away  with  her  and  marry 
her."  Little  did  these  jealous  surmisere  know  of 
the  true  and  really  heroic  spirit  of  the  young  Latin 
master.  His  own  apology  and  defence  of  his  con- 
duct, under  circumstances  of  temptation  which  St. 
Anthony  himself  could  have  scarcely  better  re- 
sisted, will  not  be  amiss  : 

"  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  various  fears  which 
filled  the  jealous  heads  of  some  concerning  me, 
neither  was  I  so  stupid  nor  so  divested  of  all  hu- 
manity as  not  to  be  sensible  of  the  real  and  innate 
worth  and  virtue  which  adorned  that  excellent  dame, 
and  attracted  the  eves  and  hearts  of  .«o  many,  w  ith 
the  greatest  importunity,  to  seek  and  solicit  her ; 
nor  was  I  so  devoid  of  natural  heat  as  not  to  feel 
some  sparklings  of  desire,  as  well  as  others  ;  but  the 
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fores  of  truth  and  sense  of  honor  suppressed  what- 
ever would  have  risen  beyond  the  bounds  of  fair  and 
virtuous  friendship.  For  I  easily  foresaw,  that,  if 
I  should  have  attempted  anything  in  a  dishonorable 
way,  by  fraud  or  force,  upon  her,  I  should  have 
thereby  brought  a  wound  upon  mine  own  soul,  a 
foul  scandal  upon  my  religious  profession,  and  an 
infamous  stain  upon  mine  honor,  which  was  far 
more  dear  unto  me  than  my  life.  Wherefore,  having 
observed  how  some  others  had  l)efooled  themselves, 
by  misconstruing  her  common  kindness  (expressed 
in  an  innocent,  open,  free,  and  familiar  conversation, 
springing  from  the  abimdant  aflabilily,  courtesy, 
and  sweetness  of  her  natural  temper)  to  be  the  eilect 
of  a  singular  regard  and  pecuhar  affection  to  them, 
I  resolved  to  shun  the  rock  whereon  they  split;  and, 
rentembering  the  saying  of  the  poet — 

'  Felix  quem  faciunt  aliena  Pericula  cantum,' 

I  governed  myself  in  a  free  yet  respectful  carriage 
towards  her,  thereby  preserving  a  fair  reputation 
with  my  friends,  and  enjoying  as  much  of  her  favor 
and  kindness,  in  a  virtuous  and  firm  friendship,  as 
was  fit  for  her  to  shov/  or  for  me  to  seek." 

Well  and  worthily  said,  poor  Thomas !  What- 
ever might  be  said  of  others,  thou,  at  least,  wast 
no  coxcoml).  Thy  distant  and  involuntary  admi- 
ration of  "  the  fair  Guli"  needs,  however,  no  ex- 
cuse. Poor  human  nature,  guard  it  as  one  may, 
with  strictest  discipline  and  painfully  cramping 
environment,  will  sometimes  act  out  itself;  and,  in 
thy  case,  not  even  George  I'ox  himself,  knowing 
thy  beautiful  young  friend,  (and  doubtless  admiring 
her  too,  for  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate 
and  honor  the  worth  and  dignity  of  woman,)  could 
have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  censure  thee ! 

At  this  period,  as  was  indeed  most  natural,  our 
young  teacher  solaced  himself  with  occasional  ap- 
peals to  what  he  calls  "  the  Muses."  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  however,  that  the  Pagan  sisterhood 
whom  he  ventured  to  invoke  seldom  graced  his 
study  with  their  personal  attendance.  In  these 
rhyming  efforUs,  scattered  up  and  down  his  journal, 
there  are  occasional  sparkles  of  genuine  wit,  and 
])assages  of  keen  sarcasm,  tersely  and  fitly  ex- 
pressed. Oibcrs  breathe  a  warm  devotional  feel- 
inir  :  in  tlir  following  brief  prayer,  fi)r  instance, 
the  WHuts  of  the  humble  Christian  are  condensed 
in  a  manner  worlliy  of  Quarles  or  Jlerbert : 

"  Oil !  tliat  mine  eve  might  closed  be 
To  what  concerns  me  not  to  see  ; 
Thai  (ie;ifhcss  might  [)oss('ss  mine  ear 
To  wb;it  concerns  me  not  to  hear  ; 
'I'hat  Truth  my  longu(^  might  always  tit; 
From  ever  s])e;ikin^r  foolishly  ; 
'I'hat  no  vain  ihon^'lit  might  ever  rest 
Or  br-  conceive'l  in  niy  breast  ; 
'I'hat  by  eacli  word,  and  deed,  ;ind  tliought, 
Glory  may  l<i  my  '  ioil  be  brou'rlit  ! 
JJul  what  are  wishes'    i,(ird,  unne  (^ye 
On  'I'hee  is  (ixed,  lo  'I'hee  I  cry  : 
Wash,  l^ird,  and  jiunfy  my  lieurt, 
And  make  it  cle;in  m  every  jiarl  ; 
And  when     t  is  ele:in,    l.uril,   Uee;.  it   t(i<), 

For  that  is  more,  than  1  can  An." 

The  thoii^lit  m   llie  followiri)/    extracts    from    a 
itoern,  written  nn  tlie  de;ith  of  his  friend  Penning- 


ton's son,  is  trite,  but  not  inaptly  or  inelegantly 
expressed  : 

"  What  ground,  alas,  has  any  man 
To  set  his  heart  on  things  below, 
Which,  when  they  seem  most  like  to  stand, 

Fly  like  the  arrow  from  the  bow  ! 
Who  "s  now  atop  ere  long  shall  feel 
The  circling  motion  of  the  wheel ! 

"  The  world  cannot  afford  a  thing 
Which  to  a  well-composed  mind 
Can  any  lasting  pleasure  bring, 

But  in  itself  its  grave  will  find. 
All  things  unto  their  centre  tend — 
What  had  beginning  must  have  end! 

"  No  disappointment  can  befall 

Us,  having  Him  who  's  all  in  all  ! 
What  can  of  pleasure  hirn  prevent 
Who  hath  the  Fountain  of  Content!" 

In  the  year  1663  a  severe  law  was  enacted 
against  the  "  sect  called  Quakers,"  prohibiting 
their  meetings,  with  the  penalty  of  banishment  for 
the  third  oflience  !  The  burden  of  the  prosecution 
which  followed  fell  upon  the  Quakers  of  the  me- 
tropolis, large  numbers  of  whom  were  heavily 
fined,  imprisoned,  and  sentenced  to  be  banished 
from  their  native  land.  Yet,  in  time,  our  worthy 
friend  Ellwood  came  in  for  his  own  share  of  trouble, 
in  consequence  of  attending  the  funeral  of  one  of 
his  friends.  An  evil-disposed  justice  of  the  coun- 
ty obtained  information  of  the  Quaker  gathering ; 
and,  while  the  body  of  the  dead  was  "  borne  on 
Friends'  shoulders  through  the  street,  in  order  to 
be  carried  to  the  buryiug-ground,  which  was  at 
the  town's-end,"  says  Ellwood,  "  he  rushed  out 
upon  us  with  the  constables  and  a  rabble  of  rude 
fellows  whom  he  had  gathered  together,  and,  hav- 
ing his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  struck  one  of  the 
fi)remost  of  the  bearers  with  it,  commanding  them 
to  set  down  the  coffin.  But  the  Friend,  who  was 
so  stricken,  being  more  concerned  for  the  safety  of 
the  dead  body  than  for  his  own,  lest  it  should  fall, 
and  any  mdecency  thereupon  follow,  held  the  cof- 
fin fast ;  which  the  justice  obscirving,  and  being 
enraged  th:it  his  word  was  not  forthwith  obeyed, 
set  his  hand  to  the  cofiin,  and  with  a  forcible  thrust 
threw  it  olf  from  the  bearers"  shoulders,  so  that  it 
fell  to  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  tiic  street,  and 
there  we  wens  forced  to  leave  it  ;  for  tiie  consta- 
bles and  rabble  fell  upon  us,  and  drew  some  and 
drove  others  into  the  inn.  Of  those  thus  taken," 
continues  l''dlwood,  "  1  was  one.  Tliey  picked  out 
ten  of  ns,  and  sent  us  to  Aylesbury  jail. 

"  They  caused  tiie  l)ody  to  lii'  in  the  (ijien  street 
and  cartway,  so  lliat  ail  travellers  that  jjassed, 
wh(!tlier  horsemen,  coiiches,  carts,  or  wagons,  were 
fain  to  break  out  of  the  way  to  jm.  by  it,  until  it 
was  almost  niglit.  And  lln'ii,  havinir  cau.sed  a 
grave  to  be  made  in  the  ;//(( n/j.s-  . /v//.  r/ part  of  what 
is  called  the  churcbyani,  they  Innahly  took  the 
body  from  the  widow,  and  Imned  it  there." 

Jlc  remained  a  prisoner  only  about  two  months, 
during  which  period  he  comforted  him.self  by  such 
ver.se-making  as  follows,  reminding  us  of  similar 
enigmn.s  in  Dunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  : 
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"  Lo  I  a  Riddle  for  the  w-ise, 
In  the  which  a  Mystery  lies. 

"  RIDDLE. 

"  Some  men  are  free  whiJst  they  in  prison  lie  ; 
Others  who  ne'er  saw  prison,  captives  die. 

"  CAUTION. 

"  He  that  can  receive  it  may, 
He  that  cannot,  let  him  stay, 
Not  be  hasty,  but  suspend 
Judgment  till  he  sees  the  end. 

"  SOLUTION. 

'  He  "s  only  free  indeed,  who  "s  free  from  sin, 
And  he  is  fastest  bound,  that 's  bound  therein." 

In  the  mean  time,  where  is  our  "  Master  Mil- 
ton?"     We  left  him  deprived  of  his  young  com- 
panion  and   reader,   sitting    lonely   in    his    small 
difting-room,  in  Jewen  street.     It  is  now  the  year 
1665 — is  not  the  pestilence  in  London  ? — A  sinful 
and  godless  city,  with  its  bloated  bishops,  fawning 
around  the  Nell  Gwjtis  of  a  licentious  and  profane 
Defender  of  the  Faith — its  swaggering  and  drunken 
cavaliers — its   ribald  jesters — its   obscene  ballad- 
singers — its  loathsome  prisons,  crowded  with  God- 
fearing men  and  women — is  not  the  measure  of 
its  iniquity  already  filled  up  ?      Three  years  only 
have  passed  since  the  terrible  prayer  of  Vane  went 
upward  from  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill :  "  When 
my  blood  is  shed  upon  the  block,  let  it,  oh  God, 
have  a  voice  afterward  I"     Audible  to  thy  ear,  oh 
bosom  friend  of  the  martyr !   has  that  blood  cried 
from  earth  ;  and  now,  how  fearfully  is  it  answered  ! 
Like  the  ashes  which  the  seer  of  the  Hebrews  cast 
towards  heaven,  it  has  returned  in  boils  and  blains 
upon  the  proud  and  oppressive  city.     John  Milton, 
sitting  blind  in  Jewen  street,  has  heard  the  toll  of 
the  death  bells,  and  the  night-long  rumble  of  the 
burial-carts,  and  the  terrible   summons,   "  Bring 
OUT  YOUR  DEAD  I"     The  Augcl  of  the  Plague,  in 
yellow  mintle,  purple-spotted,  walks  the  streets. 
Why  should  he  tarry  in   a  doomed  city,  forsaken 
of   God  ?       Is   not   the   command,   even   to   him, 
"  Arise  I   and  flee  for  thy  Ufe  ?"     In  some  green 
nook  of  the  quiet  country,  he  may  finish  the  great 
work  which  his  hands  have  found  to  do.      He  be- 
thinks him  of  his  old  friends,  the  Penningtons,  and 
his    young    Quaker   companion,    the    patient    and 
gentle  Ellwood.      "  Wherefore,"  says  the  latter, 
'•  some  little  time  before  I  went  to  Aylesbury  jail, 
I  was  desired  by  my  quondam   Master  Milton  to 
take  an  house  for  him  in  the  neighborhood  where 
I  dwelt,  th  It  he  mi^ht  go  out  of  the  city  for  the 
safety  of  himself  and  his  family,  the  pestilence  then 
growin?  hot  in  London.      I  took  a  pretty  box  for 
him  in  Giles  Chalfont,  a  mile  from  me,  of  which 
I  gave  him  notice,  and  intended  to  have  waited  on 
him  and  seen  him  well  settled,  but  was  prevented 
by  that  imprisonment.      But  now  being  released 
and  returned  home,  I  soon  made  a  visit  to  him.  to 
welcome  him  into  the  country.      After  some  com- 
mon discourse  had  passed  between  us.  he  called 
for  a  manuscript  of  his,  which  having  brought,  he 
delivered  to  me,  bidding  me  take  it  home  with  me 


and  read  it  at  my  leisure,  and  when  I  had  so  done, 
return  it  to  him  with  my  judgment  thereupon." 

Now,  what  does  the  reader  tliink  yonng  Ellwood 
carried  in  his  great-coat  pocket  across  the  dikes 
and  hedges  and  through  the  green  lanes  of  GUes 
Chalfont  that  autumn  day  ?  Let  us  look  further  : 
"  When  I  came  home,  and  had  set  myself  to  read 
it,  I  found  it  was  that  excellent  poem  which  he 
entitled  Paradise  Lost.  After  I  had,  with  the 
best  attention,  read  it  through,  I  made  him  another 
visit ;  and,  returning  his  book  with  due  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  favor  he  had  done  me  in  commu- 
nicating it  to  me,  he  asked  me  how  I  liked  it,  and 
what  I  thought  of  it,  which  I  modestly  but  freely 
told  him  ;  and,  after  some  further  discourse  about 
it,  I  pleasantly  said  to  him,  '  Thou  hast  said  much 
here  of  Paradise  Lost;  what  hast  thou  to  say  of 
Paradise  Found?'  He  made  me  no  answer,  but 
sat  some  time  in  a  muse,  then  brake  off  that  dis- 
course, and  fell  upon  another  subject." 

"  I  modestly  but  freely  told  him  what  I  thought" 
of  Paradise  Lost !  What  he  told  him  remains  a 
mystery.  One  would  like  to  know  more  precisely 
what  the  first  critical  reader  of  that  song  "  of 
man's  first  disobedience"  thought  of  it.  Fancy 
the  young  Quaker  and  bUnd  Milton  sitting  some 
pleasant  afternoon  of  the  autumn  of  that  old  year, 
in  "  the  pretty  box"  at  Chalfont,  the  soft  wind 
through  the  open  window  lifting  the  white  hair  of 
the  glorious  old  poet.  Backslidden  England,  plague- 
smitten,  and  accursed  with  her  faithless  church 
and  libertine  king,  knows  little  of  poor  '"  Master 
Milton,"  and  takes  small  note  of  his  puritanic 
verse-making.  Alone,  with  his  humble  friend,  he 
sits  there,  conning  over  that  poem  which,  he  fondly 
hoped,  the  world,  which  had  grown  all  dark  and 
strange  to  the  author,  "would  not  willingly  let 
die."  The  suggestion  in  respect  to  Paradise 
Found,  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  "  he  made  no 
answer,  but  sat  some  time  in  a  muse,"  seems  not  to 
have  been  lost ;  for,  '  •  after  the  sickness  was 
over,"  continues  Ellwood,  "'  and  the  city  weU 
cleansed,  and  become  safely  habitable  again,  he 
returned  thither ;  and  when  afterwards  I  waited 
on  him  there,  which  I  seldom  failed  of  doing  when- 
ever my  occasions  drew  me  to  London,  he  showed 
me  his  second  poem,  called  '  Paradise  Gained  ;* 
and,  in  a  pleasant  tone,  said  to  me,  '  This  is  owing 
to  you,  for  you  put  it  into  my  head  by  the  question 
you  put  to  me  at  Chalfont,  which  before  I  had  not 
thought  of.''  " 

Golden  days  were  these  for  the  young  Latin 
reader,  even  if  it  be  true,  as  we  suspect,  that  he 
was  himself  ver\'  far  from  appreciating  the  glorious 
privilege  which  he  enjoyed,  of  the  familiar  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  Milton.  But  they  could 
not  last.  His  amiable  host,  Isaac  Pennington — 
a  blameless  and  quiet  country  gentleman — was 
-dragged  from  his  house  by  a  military  force,  and 
lodged  in  Aylesbury  jail ;  his  wife  and  family  for- 
cibly ejected  from  their  pleasant  home,  which  was 
seized  upon  by  the  government  as  security  for  the 
,  fines  imposed  upon  its  owner.     The  plague  was  in 
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the  village  of  Aylesbury,  and  in  the  very  prison 
itself;  but  the  noble-hearted  Mary  Pennington  fol- 
lowed her  husband,  sharing  with  him  the  dark 
peril.  Poor  Ell  wood,  while  attending  a  monthly 
meeting  at  Hedgerly,  with  six  others,  (among  them 
one  Morgan  Watkins,  a  poor  old  Welshman,  who, 
painfully  endeavoring  to  utter  his  testimony  in  his 
own  dialect,  was  suspected  by  the  Dogberry  of  a 
justice  of  being  a  Jesuit  trolling  over  his  Latin,) 
was  arrested,  and  committed  to  Wiccomb  House 
of  Correction. 

This  was  a  time  of  severe  trial  for  the  sect  with 
which  Ellwood  had  connected  himself.  In  the 
very  midst  of  the  pestilence,  when  thousands  per- 
ished weekly  in  London,  fifty-four  Quakers  were 
marched  through  the  almost  deserted  streets,  and 
placed  on  board  a  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
conveyed,  according  to  their  sentence  of  banish- 
ment, to  the  AVest  Indies.  The  ship  lay  for  a  long 
time,  with  many  others  similarly  situated,  a  help- 
less prey  to  the  pestilence.  Through  that  terrible 
autumn,  the  prisoners  sat  waiting  for  the  summons 
of  the  ghastly  Destroyer  ;  and,  from  their  floating 
dungeon, 

"  Heard  the  groan 

Of  agonizing  ships  from  shore  to  shore  ; 

Heard  nightly  plunged  beneatii  the  sullen  wave 

The  frequent  corse." 

When  the  vessel  at  length  set  sail,  of  the  fifty- 
four  who  went  on  l)oard,  twenty-seven  only  were 
living.  A  Dutch  privateer  captured  her,  when  two 
days  out,  and  carried  the  prisoners  to  North  Hol- 
land, where  they  were  set  at  liijerty.  The  con- 
dition of  the  jails  in  the  city,  where  were  large 
numbers  of  Quakers,  was  dreadful  in  the  extreme. 
Ill-ventilated,  crowded,  and  loathsome  with  the  ac- 
cumulated filtli  of  centuries,  they  invited  the  disease 
which  daily  decimated  their  cells.  "  Go  on  !"  says 
Peiuiington,  writing  to  the  king  and  bishoj)s  from 
his  plague-infected  cell  in  the  Aylesbury  prison, 
"  try  it  out  with  tlie  S|iirit  of  the  Lord,  come 
forth  with  your  laws,  and  prisons,  and  spoiling  of 
goods,  and  Ijaiiisluncnt,  and  death,  if  tiie  Lord 
please,  and  see  if  ye  can  carry  it !  Whom  tlu; 
Lord  lovetli,  He,  can  save  at  pleasure.  Hath  He 
bcjriiii  to  break  (uir  bonds  and  de]iv(T  us,  and  shall 
w(;  MDw  disirust  iiiiu  '  Are  we  in  a  worse  con- 
dition lliaii  Isru'i  w.is  wiii'u  tlie  sea  was  before 
tli'-iri,  thr  iiioiinlaiiis  on  I'iilirr  side,  and  the  I'-gyj)- 
tians  Ijchind  pursuinj^  llicm  '"' 

IJravc  nii:i  ami  faiiht'iil  !  Jt  is  not  necessary 
that  the  pr<'>  nt  {.'iiinalion,  now  (juietly  reaj)ing 
the  fruit  o)  ydur  lutuic  iiidnrance,  should  see  eye 
to  eye  with  vm  ui  r's|)ici  to  uJI  your  testimonies 
and  Ixdiefs,  in  onliT  to  ncoiriuy.e  vour  claim  to  grat- 
itude and  admiration.  i"or,  in  an  aire  of  livpo- 
critical  hollowncss  ami  hk  an  Mir-scckin;,^^  when, 
with  a  few  iioldi'  exci'j.tioiis,  the  very  i'uritans  of 
CroMiwi'll's  Heifin  of  ihr  Sanits  wrrr  lal<ni!,r  profane 
lesions  from  thrir  old  (■ncMnr>.  and  pnttinu  on  an 
oiiisid'  show  of  conformity,  for  the  sake  of  place 
or  |)arilon,  yr  inaiiitaincil  thr  austere  (lijfnity  of 
virtue,  ami, .with  kinj/,  and  chnri'li,  and  parlianient 
arr.iyed  ai^'aujst  you,  vindiealed  the  ri;^hls   of  con- 


science, at  the  cost  of  home,  fortune,  and  liie 
English  liberty  owes  more  to  your  unyielding 
firmness  than  to  the  blows  stricken  for  her  at  Wor 
cester  and  Naseby. 

In  1667,  we  find  the  Latin  teacher  in  attend- 
ance at  a  great  meeting  of  Friends,  in  London, 
convened  at  the  suggestion  of  George  Fox,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  a  little  difficulty  which  had 
arisen  among  the  Friends,  even  under  the  pressure 
of  the  severest  persecution,  relative  to  the  very 
important  matter  of  "  wearing  the  hat."  George 
Fox,  in  his  love  of  truth  and  sincerity,  in  word 
and  action,  had  discountenanced  the  fashionable 
doffing  of  the  hat,  and  other  flattering  obeisances 
towards  men  holding  stations  in  church  or  state, 
as  savoring  of  man-worship — giving  to  the  creature 
the  reverence  only  due  to  the  Creator — as  undig- 
nified and  wanting  in  due  self-respect,  and  tending 
to  support  unnatural  and  oppressive  distinctions 
among  those  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  Bui  some 
of  his  disciples  evidently  made  inuch  more  of 
this  "hat  testimony"  than  their  teacher.  One 
John  Perroti,  who  had  just  returned  from  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  convert  the  pope,  at  Rome, 
(where  that  dignitary,  after  listening  to  his  exhor- 
tations, and  finding  him  in  no  condition  to  be  ben- 
efited by  the  spiritual  physicians  of  the  Inquisition, 
had  quietly  turned  him  over  to  the  temporal  ones 
of  the  Insane  Hospital,)  had  broached  the  doctrine 
that,  in  public  or  private  worship,  the  hat  was  not 
to  be  taken  off",  without  an  immediate  revelation 
or  call  to  do  so  !  Ellwood  himself  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  this  notion,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  a  good  deal 
of  dissension  and  scandal.  Fndcr  these  circum- 
stances, to  save  truth  from  reproach,  and  an  im- 
portant testimony  to  the  essential  equality  of  man- 
kind from  running  into  sheer  fanaticism,  Fox 
summoned  his  tried  and  liiithfid  friends  together, 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Jvingdom,  and,  as  it 
appears,  with  the  happiest  result.  Hat-revelations 
weru  di.scountenanced,  good  order  and  harmony 
re.  stablished,  and  John  Perrolt's  btavc-r,  and  the 
crazy  head  under  it,  w(>re  from  thenci'lbnli  power- 
less for  evil.  Let  those  who  are  disposed  to  laugh 
at  this  notablt!  yi''cumenical  Council  of  the  Hat, 
consider  that  eclesiastical  liist(uy  bus  hrought  down 
to  us  the  records  of  many  larger-  and  mon^  impos- 
ing convocations,  wherein  grave-  !>isho|'sand  learned 
fathers  to(dv  each  other  by  the  heard  ujion  mailers 
of  far  less  jtractical  im])ortance. 

In  1()6!),  we  find  Ellwood  engaged  in  escorting 
his  fair  friend,  Gulicdma,  to  her  uncle's  residence 
in  Sussex.  Piissiiig  through  liondon,  and  taking 
th(^  Tunbridge  road,  tlu^y  stopped  at  S,  n  n  Oak  to 
dine.  'I'ln;  l)id<c  of  York  was  on  the  road,  with 
his  t,niards  and  hangers-on,  and  the  iiui  was  filled 
witli  a  rud(!  company-  "  We  hastened, "'  .says 
Kllwood,  "  from  a  i)lace  where  we  found  nothing 
hut  riideiie.s.s  ;  the  roystcirers  who  swarmed  there, 
Ix^sides  (he  daiiniing  oaths  they  belched  out  against 
each  other,  looked  very  sourly  upon  us,  as  if  they 
frrudtred  us  the  horses  which  we  rode  and  tlic 
clothes   we    wore."      They  had    proceeded    hut  a 
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little  distance,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  some 
half  dozen  drunken  rough-riding  cavaliers,  of  the 
Wildrake  stamp,  in  full  pursuit  after  the  beautiful 
Quakeress.  One  of  them  impudently  attempted  to 
pull  her  upon  his  horse  before  him,  but  was  held 
at  bay  by  Ellwood,  who  seems,  on  this  occasion, 
to  have  relied  somewhat  upon  liis  "  stick."'  in  de- 
fending his  fair  charge.  Calling  up  Gulielma's 
servant,  he  bade  him  ride  on  one  side  of  his  mis- 
tress, while  he  guarded  her  on  the  other.  "  Eut 
he,"'  says  Ellwood,  "  not  thinking  it  perhaps  de- 
cent to  ride  so  near  his  mistress,  left  room  enough 
for  another  to  ride  between."  In  dashed  the 
drunken  retainer,  and  Gulielma,  was  once  more  in 
peril.  It  was  clearly  no  time  for  exhortations  and 
expostulations,  "so,"  says  Ellwood,  "  I  chopped 
in  upon  him,  by  a  nimble  turn,  and  kept  him  at 
bay.  I  told  him  I  had  hitherto  spared  him,  but 
wished  him  not  to'  provoke  me  further.  This  I 
spoke  in  such  a  tone  as  bespoke  an  high  Resent- 
ment of  the  Abuse  put  upon  us,  and  withal,  pressed 
him  so  hard  with  my  Horse,  that  I  suffered  him  not 
to  come  up  again  to  Guli."  By  this  time,  it  be- 
came evident  to  the  companions  of  the  ruffianly 
assailant  that  the  j^oung  Quaker  was  hi  earnest, 
and  they  hastened  to  interfere.  "  For  they,"  says 
Ellwood,  ''  seeing  the  contest  rise  so  high,  and 
probably  fearing  it  would  rise  higher,  not  knowing 
where  it  might  slop,  came  in  to  part  us ;  which 
they  did,  by  taking  him  away." 

Escaping  from  these  sons  of  Belial,  Ellwood  and 
his  fair  companion  rode  on  through  Tunbridge 
Wells,  "  the  streets  thronged  with  men,  who 
looked  very  earnestly  at  them,  but  offered  them  no 
afiront,'"  and  arrived,  late  at  night,  in  a  driving 
rain,  at  the  mansion  house  of  Harbert  Springette. 
The  fiery  old  gentleman  was  so  indignant  at  the 
insult  offered  to  his  niece,  that  he  was  with  diffi- 
culty dissuaded  from  demanding  satisfaction  at  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

This  seems  to  have  been  his  last  ride  with  Gu- 
lielma.  She  was  soon  after  married  to  William 
Penn,  and  took  up  her  abode  at  Worminghurst,  in 
Sussex.  How  blessed  and  beautiful  was  that 
imion  may  be  understood  from  the  following  para- 
graph of  a  letter,  wTitten  by  her  husband,  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  America  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  a  Christian  colony  : 

"  Mv  dear  Wife  !  remember  thou  wast  the  love 
of  mv  youth,  and  much  the  joy  of  my  life — the 
most  beloved,  as  well  as  the  most  worthy  of  all  my 
earthly  comtbris ;  and  the  reason  of  that  love  was 
more  thy  inward  than  thy  outward  excellences, 
which  yet  were  many.  God  knows,  and  thou  know- 
est  it,  I  can  sav  it  was  a  match  of  Providence's  mak- 
ing :  and  God's  iina^e  in  us  both  was  the  first  thin? 
and  the  most  aunableand  engaging  ornament  in  our 
eyes."' 

About  this  time,  our  friend  Thomas,  seeing  that 
his  old  playmate  at  Chalfont  was  destined  for  an- 
other, turned  his  attention  towards  a  "  young 
friend,  named  Mary  Ellis."  He  had  been  for  sev- 
eral years  acquainted  with  her,  but  now  he  "  found 
his  heart   secretly   drawn   and   inclining   towards 


her."  "At  length,"  he  leUs  us,  '•  as  I  was  sitting 
all  alone,  waiting  upon  the  Lord  for  counsel  and 
guidance  in  this,  in  itself  and  to  me,  important 
affair,  I  felt  a  word  sweetly  arise  in  me,  as  if  I  had 
heard  a  voice  which  said,  Go,  and  pnvail .'  and 
faith  springing  in  my  heart  at  the  word,  I  inune- 
diately  rose  and  went,  nothing  doubting.'"  On 
arriving  at  her  residence,  he  states  that  he  "  sol- 
eimily  opened  his  mind  to  her,"  which  was  a  great 
surprisal  to  her,  for  she  had  taken  in  an  appre- 
hension, as  others  had  also  done,  that  his  eye  had 
been  fixed  elsewhere  and  nearer  home.  '"  I  used 
not  many  words  to  her,"  he  continues,  "  but  I 
felt  a  divine  power  went  along  with  the  words,  and 
fixed  the  matter  expressed  by  them  so  fast  in  her 
breast  that,  as  she  afterwards  acknowledged  to  me, 
she  could  not  shut  it  out." 

"  I  continued,''  he  says,  "  my  visits  to  my  best 
beloved  friend  until  we  married,  which  was  on  the 
•28th  day  of  the  eighth  month,  1669.  We  took 
each  other  in  a  select  meeting  of  the  ancient  and 
grave  Friends  of  that  coimtiy.  A  very  solemn 
meeting  it  was,  and  in  a  weighty  frame  of  spirit 
we  were."  His  wife  seems  to  have  had  some 
estate  ;  and  Elwood,  with  that  nice  sense  of  justice 
which  marked  all  his  actions,  iiiimediately  made 
his  will,  securing  to  her,  in  case  of  his  decease,  all 
her  own  goods  and  moneys,  as  well  as  all  that  he 
had  himself  acquired  before  marriage.  "Which," 
he  tells,  '■  was  indeed  but  little,  yet,  by  all  that 
little,  more  than  I  had  ever  given  her  ground  to 
expect  with  me."  His  father,  who  was  yet  un- 
reconciled to  the  son's  religious  views,  found  fault 
with  his  marriage,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  un- 
lawful, and  unsanctioned  by  priest  or  liturgy  ;  and 
consequently,  refused  to  render  him  any  pecuniary 
assistance.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  and  other  trials, 
he  seems  to  have  preserved  his  serenity  of  spirit. 
After  an  unpleasant  inten'iew  with  his  father,  on 
one  occasion,  he  wTote,  at  his  lodgings  in  an  inn, 
in  London,  what  he  calls  "  A  Song  of  Praise." 
An  extract  from  it  will  ser\e  to  show  the  spirit  of 
the  good  man  in  affliction  : 

"  Unto  the  Glory  of  Thy  Holy  Name, 
Eternal  God  !  whom  1  both  love  and  fear, 

I  hereby  do  declare,  I  never  came 

Before  Thy  throne,  and  found  Thee  loth  to  hear, 
But  always  ready  with  an  open  ear. 

And,  though  sometimes  Thou  seem'st  Thy  face  to 
hide. 
As  one  that  had  withdrawn  his  love  from  me, 

'T  is  that  my  Faith  may  to  the  full  be  tried, 
And  that  1  thereby  may  the  better  see 
How  weak  I  am  when  not  upheld  bv  Thee  !" 

The  next  year,  1670,  an  act  of  parliament,  in 
relation  to  "  Conventicles,"  provides  that  any  per 
son  who  should  be  present  at  any  meeting,  under 
color  or  pretence  of  any  exercise  of  religion,  in 
other  manner  than  according  to  the  liturgy  and 
practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  "  should  be  lia- 
ble to  fines  of  from  five  to  ten  shillings ;  and  any 
person  preaching  at  or  giving  his  house  for  the 
meeting,  to  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds — o»e  third  of 
the  fines  being  received  by  the  infonner  or  iitform- 
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ers."  As  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  law, 
the  vilest  scoundrels  m  the  land  set  up  the  trade 
of  informers  and  heresy-hiniters.  Wherever  a 
dissenting  meeting  or  burial  took  place,  there  was 
sure  to  be  a  mercenary  spy,  ready  to  bring  a  com- 
plaint against  all  in  attendance.  The  Independ- 
ents and  Baptists  ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
hold  public  meetings,  yet  even  they  did  not  escape 
prosecution.  Bunyan,  for  instance,  in  these  days, 
was  dreaming,  like  another  Jacob,  of  angels  as- 
cending and  descending,  in  Bedford  prison.  But 
upon  the  poor  Quakers  fell,  as  usual,  the  great 
force  of  the  unjust  enactment.  Some  of  these  spies 
or  informers,  men  of  sharp  wit,  close  countenances, 
pliant  tempers,  and  skilled  in  dissimulation,  took 
the  guise  of  Quakers,  Independents,  or  Baptists, 
as  occasion  required,  thrusting  themselves  into  the 
meetings  of  the  proscribed  sects,  ascertaining  the 
number  who  attended,  their  rank  and  condition, 
and  then  informing  against  them.  Ellwood,  in  his 
journal  for  1670,  describes  several  of  these  emissa- 
ries of  evil.  One  of  them  came  to  a  Friend's  house, 
in  Bucks,  professing  to  be  a  brother  in  the  faith, 
but,  overdoing  his  counterfeit  Quakerism,  was  de- 
tected and  dismissed  by  his  host.  Betaking  him- 
self to  the  inn,  he  appeared  in  his  true  character, 
drank  and  swore  roundly,  and  confessed  over  his 
cups  that  he  had  been  sent  forth  on  his  mission  by 
the  Rev.  Ur.  j\Iew,  Vice  Chancellor  of  Oxford. 
Finding  little  success  in  counterfeiting  Quakerism, 
he  turned  to  the  Baptists,  where,  for  a  time,  he 
met  with  hotter  success.  Ellwood,  at  this  time, 
rendered  good  service  to  his  fri(;nds,  by  exposing 
the  true  cliaracter  of  these  wretches,  and  l)ringing 
them  to  ju.stice  for  theft,  perjury,  and  other  misde- 
meanors. 

While  tliis  storm  of  persecution  lasted,  (a  ])eriod 
of  two  or  tiircc  vears.)  the  dilTi'rent  dissenting  sects 
felt,  in  soiric  measure,  a  conunoii  synij)atliy,  and, 
while  guarding  tiiemselves  against  tiieir  common 
foe,  had  litth;  leisure  for  controversy  with  eacli 
other;  but.  as  v/as  natural,  the  abateuu'iit  of  their 
mutual  siiff.Tinir  an(l  danger  was  the  signal  for 
reneuiiiL''  their  susiMMided  fpiarrels.  'I'he  Baptists 
fell  upiiM  tlie  (inakers,  with  pamphlet  and  sermon  ; 
the  latt  r  replied  in  ibe  same  way.  One  of  the 
most  ronspieiiuus  of  ibe  I5a|)tist  disjiutants  was  the 
famous  .lereiriv  Ives,  with  '»  bom  our  friend  Mil- 
wood  s  Mills  to  liave  had  a  ijood  deal  of  trouble. 
"  Jlis  iiiniie,"'  s:ivs  MlUvood,  ''  Was  Up  for  a  toppiiiL'' 
Disputant.  He  \v;is  well  read  in  tli('  iailacies  of 
logic,  and  \va>  re.nlv  m  fraininLr  Svllon-isms.  His 
chief  art  lav  in  tieklniL'  tlie  h\ r  ol'  rudf,  un- 
learned, and  inindieioiis  bearers. 

The  follownm  |j|err  nf  KUwuod's,  entitled  "/1/i 
Epi/op/i  fur  Jir'/iii/  Ins."  \vi||  serve  to  sliow  tbat 
wit  and  drollery  were  souietimes  limnd  even  among 
the  |iroverbially  sober  (Quakers  of  ibe  seventeentli 
century  : 

"  15 'neatb  tins  stone,  depresscil  doth  Hi; 
Tiie  .Mirror  of  Hypocrisy — 
Ives.wliose  ini!rcenarv  i<in<ruo 
Like  a  Weathercock  was  linnj,'. 
And  did  tbis  or  that  way  play, 


As  Advantage  led  the  way,  * 

If  well  hired,  he  would  dispute, 
Otherwise,  he  would  be  mute. 
But,  he  'd  bawl  for  half  a  day, 
If  he  knew  and  liked  his  pay. 

"  For  his  person,  let  it  pass ; 
Only  note  his  face  was  brass. 
His  heart  was  like  a  pumice  stone, 
And  for  Conscience  he  had  none. 
Of  Earth  and  Air  he  was  composed 
With  M'ater  round  about  enclosed. 
Earth  in  him  had  greatest  share, 
Questionless,  his  life  lay  there  ; 
Thence  his  cankered  Envy  sprung, 
Poisoning  bath  his  heart  and  tongue. 

"  Air  made  him  frothy,  light,  and  vain, 
And  pulTed  him  with  a  proud  disdain. 
Into  the  Water  oft  he  went. 
And  through  the  water  many  sent. 
That  was,  ye  know,  his  element ! 
The  greatest  odds  that  did  appear 
Was  this,  for  aught  that  I  can  hear, 
That  he  in  cold  did  others  dip. 
But  did  himself /io;!  water  sip. 

"  And  his  cause  he'd  never  doubt, 
If  well  soaked  o'er  night  in  Stout ; 
But,  meanwhile,  he  must  not  lack, 
Brandy,  and  a  draught  of  Sack. 
One  dispute  would  shrink  a  bottle 
Of  three  pints,  if  not  a  pottle. 
One  would  think  be  fetched  from  thence 
All  his  dreamy  eloquence. 

"  Let  us  now  bring  back  the  Sot 
To  his  Aqua  Vita  pot. 
And  observe,  with  some  content, 
How  he  framed  his  argument. 
That  his  whistle  tie  might  wet. 
The  bottle  to  his  mouth  he  set. 
And,  being  Master  of  that  Art, 
Thence  he  drew  the  Major  part, 
But  left  the  Minor  still  behind  ; 
Oood  reason  why,  he  wanted  wind  ; 
If  his  breath  would  have  held  out. 
He  had  Conclusion  drawn,  no  doubt." 

The  residue  of  Ellwood's  life  seems  to  have 
glided  on  in  serenity  and  jjcace.  He  wrote,  at  in- 
tervals, many  pamphlets  in  defence  of  his  society 
and  in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscienee.  At  his  hos- 
jiitable  residence,  the  l(>adiiig  spirits  of  the  sect 
were  warmly  welcomed.  Oeorge  Fox  and  Wil- 
liam Penn  seemed  to  liave  been  frequent  guests. 
We  (liid  that,  in  l('>H'.i,  he  was  arrested  lor  seditions 
publications,  when  on  the-  eve  of  hasiening  to  his 
(.'arly  friend,  (riilielma.  who,  in  the  ab.sence  of  iier 
husband,  (loverru)r  Penii,  had  fallen  danecrously 
ill.  On  coming  belbre  the  judue.  '•  I  told  liiin," 
says  Mllwood,  "  that  1  had  that  iuoniiii>,>  teeeived 
an  express  out  of  Sussex,  tbat  \\  illiani  Pcim's 
wifi'  (with  whom  I  had  an  iiiliiiiale  aecinaintance. 
and  strict  friendship.  '//<  ipsts  J\rr  ninnid/'i/is,  at 
lea.st.  fi  li  luris  un'/iiiii///s)  lay  now  ill,  not  without 
ureal  d;iiiLrer.  and  that  she  had  expressed  her  de- 
sire that  I  would  conie  to  In  r  as  soon  as  I  could." 
The  judci'  .said,  "  lie  was  very  sorry  for  .Madam 
Penti's  illness,"  of  whose  virtues  he  .sjuike  very 
highly,  hut  not  more  than  was  h(;r  du(>.      Then  he 
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told  me,  "  that,  for  her  sake,  he  would  do  what  he 
could  to  further  my  Visit  to  her."  Escaping  from 
the  hands  of  the  law,  he  visited  his  friend,  who 
was  by  this  time  in  a  way  of  recovery  ;  and,  on  his 
return,  learned  that  the  prosecution  had  been  aban- 
doned. 

At  about  this  date  his  narrative  ceases.  We 
learn,  from  other  sources,  that  he  continued  to  write 
and  print  in  defence  of  his  religious  views  up  to 
the  year  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1713. 
One  of  his  productions,  a  poetical  version  of  the 
Life  of  David,  may  be  still  met  with,  in  the  old 
Quaker  hbraries.  On  the  score  of  poetical  merit, 
it  is  about  on  a  level  vnth  Michael  Drayton's  verses 
on  Uie  same  subject.  As  the  history  of  one  of  the 
firm  confessors  of  the  old  struggle  for  religious 
freedom,  as  a  genial-hearted  and  pleasant  scholar, 
as  the  friend  of  Penn  and  Milton,  and  the  suggest- 
er  of  Paradise  Regained,  we  trust  our  hurried 
sketch  has  not  been  altogether  without  interest ; 
and  that,  whatever  may  be  the  religious  views  of 
our  readers,  they  have  not  failed  to  recognize  a 
good  and  true  man  in  Thomas  Ellwood. 


From  Chambers'  JoumaL 

EELIEF    .^ND    CONVICTION. 

Between  these  two  there  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.     Perhaps  there  are  scarcely  ten  thieves 
or   dishonest   tradesmen   in   England    who   do  not 
behtre  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy  ;'"  but  the 
actual  conduct  of  each  shows  clearly  enough  that 
they  are  not  convinced  of  this  truth.     Men  scarcely 
ever  act  from  opinions  to  which  they  have  eiven 
merely  theoretical  assent.      Unless  the  mind  has 
been  compelled  into  conviction  by  the  reasons  and 
grounds  of  assent  having  been  repeated  over  and  ! 
over  again,  brought  before  their  eyes,  and  forced 
into  their  attention  by  instances  and  examples  con- 
stantly  renewed   and    impressed    indelibly   by   the 
frequency  with  which  they  are  presented — unless, 
I  say.  this  be  the  way  in  which  opinions  are  formed, 
they  have   not  the   slightest  influence  over  men's 
actions.     Just  as  in  the  material  world  the  unceas- 
ing operation  of  so:ne  force,  such  as  gravitation,  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  and  keep  up  with  constancy 
the   movement   of  the    universe,    where    no    mere 
casu'il   impulse   would  suffice  to  produce  aught  be- 
yond a  momentary  start,  so  in  the  world  of  thouaht 
and  moral  action,  it  is  no  bare  and  momentary  sight 
of  the  truth  which  can  effect  anything   practical. 
The  wisdom  of  age  and  experience  is  precisely  this 
— ronrirtt'in  from  lonff  familiarity  with  the  proofs 
of  those  truths  which  the  young  and  inexperienced 
have  merely  read  in  books  or  heard  from  others. 
If  vou  tell  a  voung  and  vigorous  man  that  he  will 
inUire  his  health  bv  this  or  that  practice,  he  will 
probably  give  his  verbal  assent ;  but  no  impression 
is  made  on  the  mind,  and  he   proceeds  to  ('  >  that 
which  the  older  man  has  so  strongly  associated  with 
the  teelings  of  pain  and  disease  consequent  on  it. 
that  even  if  he  were  as  young  and  healthy,  he  would 
not,  and  could  not  neglect  the  danger.     The  state- 
ments of  science  are  believed  by  the  great  mass  of 
people  of  course  on  trust.     If  you  tell  one  who  is 


totally  ignorant  of  astronomy,  that  on  such  a  day  a 
hundred  years  to  come  there  will  be  an  eclipse,  he 
will  believe  it ;  but  if  any  great  stake  depended 
upon  it,  such  as  his  fortune  or  his  lite,  he  would 
immediately  become  restless  and  unsatisfied,  show- 
ing clearly  that  his  bfJief  was  not  conviction,  whilst 
the  astronomer,  who  had  gone  carefully  through 
every  step  of  the  investigation,  would  be  perfectly 
at  ease. 

No  one  can  ever  become  a  man  of  decided  char- 
acter, whose   opinions   are   not   thus   founded    on 
"  conviction,''  as  opposed  to  mere  "belief."     For 
some  excellent  remarks  on  this  point,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  that  admirable  work,  '■  Foster's  Essays."  ■ 
For,  without  firm  grounds  for  his  '•  belief,"  he  will 
"  waver  about  with  ever)'  wind  of  doctrine."     If 
we  examine  the  daily  conduct   of  all  classes  of 
society,  we  see  in  every  one  this  want  of  "  convic- 
tion.''    If  a  set  of  propositions  were  drawn  up,  on 
which  half  a  million  of  people  agreed,   by  nine 
tenths  of  them  would  the  greater  portion  be  violated 
in  their  conduct.     Take,  for  instance,  a  set  of  such 
assertions  as  those  relating  to  the  preservation  of 
health.     "  Fresh  air  is  necessary,"    ••  Exercise  is 
necessary,"  "  Moderation  in  eating  and  drinking," 
&c.  &c.     Now,  if  people  really  were  convinced  of 
these  facts,  their  conduct  would  show  it.     But  they 
are  nut  convinced,  or  anything  like  it.     Nothing  is 
so  difficult  as  to  convince  people  of  the  most  obvious 
and   generally   admitted  truths,  especially  if  their 
own  welfare  depends  upon  acting  on  these  truths. 
You   may  easily   enough   find   persons  to  support 
aerial  machines,  impossible  railways,  or  any  other 
absurdity  ;  but  directly  you  try  to  make  them  act  in 
accordance  with  principles,  the  truth  of  which  they 
have  admitted  all  their  lives,  you  find  you  are  talk- 
ing to  empty  air.     If  one  ten-thousandih  part  of  the 
money,  time,  and  energy  were  employed  in  putting 
into  practice  the  most  simple  and  evident  truths, 
which  are  now  squandered  in  useless  vagaries,  the 
comfort,  health,  wealth,  and  happiness  of  ail  classes 
throughout  Europe  would  be  more  advanced  in  two 
years  than  in  the  last  two  hundred  years.     What 
is  wanted  is  not  a  crusade  to  preach  new  opinions, 
but  to  get  everybody  to  act  up  to  those  he  already 
has.     The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  substitution 
of  that  thorough,  clear-sighted,  determined  "con- 
viction'' which  impels  a  man  on  as  effectually  as  if 
the  pains  and  punishment  of  neglect  were  staring 
him  in  the  face,  and  about  to  fall  on  him  immediate- 
ly— the  substitution  of  this  for  that  lazy  "  belief" 
which  gives  assent  because  it  is  no  more  trouble 
than  to  dissent.     Money  won  easily  is  lost  again 
easily  :  opinions  taken  up  without  much  care  are 
either  changed  in  the  same  way,  or  at  any  rate  re- 
main barren,  lifeless,  useless  things.     It  is  only  by 
going  carefully  through  every  reason  on  which  they 
are  founded,  and   by  thus  having  the  mind  deeply 
and   frequently  impressed  with   the  reality  of  the 
truth,  that  these  profitless  and  empty  "  beliefs"  can 
be  converted  into  practical  princtples.     The  differ- 
ence between  one  man  and  another  will  be  found  to 
depend  very  greatly  on  the  attention  he  has  given 
to  the  proofs  and  r£05<^n5  of  things.     The  creed  of 
one  man   is  his  own  property,  for  he  has  made  it 
himself;   that  of  another  is  made  up  of  odds  and 
ends  borrowed  from  all  sources,  often  disagreeing 
wiiii  each  other,   and    having    no  firm  foundation 
whatever.     Such  a  man  is  "  unstable  as  water,  and 
shall  not  prevail." 
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CHAPTER    I. 

We  might  discover  an  interesting-  chapter  of 
human  life,  well  filled  with  curious  facts,  could  we 
board  thai  noble  East  Indiaman  just  entering  the 
Plymouth  docks,  and  read  the  hearts  and  the  lives, 
as  well  as  scan  the  features,  of  the  anxious  crowd 
who,  gathered  together  on  her  deck,  appear  all 
impatient  to  land.  Seldom  could  we  find  more 
variety  of  character  and  circumstance. 

We  must,  of  necessity,  mingle  with  that  group, 
^  for  from  among  it  have  we  to  single  out  the  chief 
subject  of  our  tale.  Ah  !  now  you  cast  a  curious 
eye  around.  It  is  not  that  young  dragoon,  with 
twisted  moustache,  and  sallow  skin,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  ill-lieallh,  is  returning  to  join  the  depot  of 
his  reguneiit ;  nor  is  it  that  very  lovely,  delicate- 
looking  woman,  who,  for  the  same  cause,  has  been 
sent  by  a  husband,  far  more  advanced  in  years,  to 
reside  for  a  while  with  his  family  in  England,  on 
whom  the  young  soldier  we  have  just  mentioned  is 
bestowing  many  little  attentions,  of  the  same  class 
as  those  by  which  he  has  striven  to  alleviate  the 
dulness  of  the  long  voyage  to  her.  It  is  not  that 
veteran  hero  who  has  fought  on  so  many  bloody 
fields  ;  not  that  imperious  judge,  whose  arbitrary 
behests  are  obeyed  by  his  servants  with  trembling 
liasle  ;  nor  is  it  that  pale,  sickly  widow,  who  presses 
her  young  child  to  her  breast,  and  anxiously  reflects 
on  what  welcome  will  await  her  and  her  orphan  at 
the  family  hearth  of  him  who  was  her  protector 
and  support.  It  is  none  of  these  (though  each  may 
have  a  tale  to  tell)  that  I  am  seeking  earnestly. 
But  I  di-scover  him  now  ;  and  though  you  did  not 
fix  on  him  for  a  hero,  and  exclaim  triumphantly, 
"  Tliis  is  he  I"  yet,  when  you  mark  him  closer, 
you  shall  acknowledge  that  perhaps  I  have  chosen 
well,  or  ai  least,  that  twenty  years  ago  he  must 
have  been  admirably  (jualified  to  sustain  the  char- 
acter. Nay,  reader,  when  you  are  as  well  ac- 
quainted witli  him  as  1  intend  to  make  yon,  you 
shall  confess  that  (strange  as  it  seems  to  talk  of 
romance  at  forty  1)  he  yet  retains  most  of  the  neces- 
sary ingredie'iits  of  a  hero.  You  hinted  at  twenty 
years  ago.  Well,  it  is  exactly  twenty  years  since 
Edmund  Neville  (piitted  his  native  land,  never  to 
set  foot  on  her  shores  till  this  very  day  ;  and  at  his 
dej)aiture  he  was  all  that  you  may  suppose  him  to 
have  biicn,  iVom  what  you  see  now.  Those  locks, 
now  wliili!iu;d  by  a  fiery  sun,  by  arduous  toil,  by 
grief  of  heart,  were  lUv.u  of  a  glos.sy  chestnut; 
those  li|is,  now  habitually  compressed,  wore  then  a 
smile  of  uncommon  sweeln(;ss,  into  which  they  can 
still  ocra:^ioiially  relax;  those  thoughtful,  mournful 
eyes,  tliin  sjiarkled  with  hope  ;  that  wcll-|)ropor- 
lioiird  liLMiri\  iliat  wears  an  air  ol  Ixn-onmig  dignily, 
liad  tlii  II  an  rli-iiciiy  and  freedom  of  motion  at  once 
graci-ful  and  exhilarating  to  l)rliold.  No  young 
adv.-ntiirir  imp  n.-i  dut  with  a  more  sangumi;  sjiirit 
than  ilid  Mdiriund  .Nevilh;;  and  now  he  returns 
with  leilmas  III  loneliness  and  depression  men  far 
licyonil  tlm.'-e  iisiiallv  eniertami'd  by  the  exiles  of 
many  years.  He  had  (imiifd  JMijilaiid  an  orphan, 
hut  not,  ilierc|(ne,  VMihoni  liavmir  luml  hearts  lo 
mourn  at  Ins  <le|)artiire.  Ijc-^timii'  of  iorinne — lov-  i 
ing  passionately  tli  ■  beanliliil  m.^kt  of  a  iriend.  by 
wlmni  III"  WIS  ill  turn  helovrd.  and  who  was  as  [iiir-  j 
tioiile.^s  as  hinisidf — he  turned  wiih  ihe  anlor  of  I 
yonlh,  and  of  a  sanguine  and  imr;"  1  ir  lein|iera- 
menl,  1(1  hntibl  prospects  which  upmnl  in  him  in  i 
the  iOast,  [iKiiiii.siiig   to  return  in  a   fw  ,  a  viiy  tew  j 


years,  to  claim  Juliet  Markham  as  his  bride,  and 
again  to   seek    with  her  a    golden    land.     It    was 
twenty  years  ago  that  he  gave  that  promise — and 
it  is  yet  unfulfilled.     The  most  indefatigable  appli- 
cation was  rewarded  by  gradual  advancemenL;  but 
she  for  whom  all  his  efforts  were  made,  meanwhile 
sickened  and  died,  while  he  labored  for  her  in  a 
distant  land,  and  did  not  learn,  for  months  after  the 
event,  that  she  who  animated  all  his  endeavors  had 
passed  into  that  state  in  which  all  be  could  bestow 
could  profit  her  nothing.     Still  he  did  not  abandon 
his  avocations  ;  he  was  far  too  wretched  to  be  idle. 
In  vast  and  splendid  attempts  he  ran  bold  risks,  and 
I  amassed  princely  wealth.     At  length    he  wearied 
I  of  his  labors  ;  he  felt  a  yearning  for  his  native  land, 
i  and  yielded  to  the  iinpulse,  though  to  do  so  at  that 
!  moment  asked  the  sacrifice  of  thousands,     lie  set 
sail  for   England,  and    proposed,  the    moment  he 
reached  her  shores,  to  seek  the  dearest  friend  he 
I  possessed  in  her,  the  brother  of  his  betrothed — a 
( man  happy  in   those  domestic  ties  which  Neville 
j  wanted,  but   slenderly   furnished    with   the  riches 
with  which  he  was  so  amply  supplied. 

CHAPTER     II. 

Mr.  Markham,  holding  in  his  hand  an  open  let- 
ter, which  conveyed  the  welcome  promise  of  Ne- 
ville's arrival  that  very  evening  at  the  Grange,  was 
standing  with  bis  wife  before  a  picture  representing 
a  very  beautiful  girl  in  the  costume  worn  twenty 
years  before.  Both  gazed  on  it  with  mournful 
reflections.  At  length  Mr.  Markhairi  said,  "  Shall 
we  remove  this  picture,  or  shall  we  leave  it  here, 
Maria?  Do  you  think  that  Edmund  Neville  will 
perceive  Juliet's  strong  resemblance  to  it  ?  Do  you 
think  the  sight  of  it  will  distress  him?" 

'*  I  know  not  what  to  advise,"  replied  Mrs. 
Markham;  "he  cannot  come  here  without  being 
reminded  of  his  youth  ;  he  must  be  aware  of  that, 
and  yet,  you  see,  he  comes.  If  he  must  see  Juliet, 
he  may  as  well  see  the  picture  ;  it  is  one  and  the 
same  thing." 

"  She  is  so  exactly  in  age  and  person  what  my 
sister  was  when  he  parted  from  her,"  said  Mr. 
Markham,  thoughtfully  and  sadly — "so  exactly 
what  he  may  imagine  her  to  have  been  when  griev- 
ing over  his  absence.  Poor  Juliet!  had  he  como 
a  few  months  ago,  when  she  was  gay  and  happy, 
he  would  not  have  found  a  resemblance  so  distress- 
ing!" 

"  Does  he  ever  mention  his  betrothed  to  you  in 
his  letKirs  ?" 

"  Never,  lie  is  one  of  those  who  never  sji(>ak 
or  write  on  subjects  on  which  they  feel  acutely, 
unless  duly  calls  for  the  exertion." 

At  this  moment  a  pretty  child  ran  into  tht>  room. 
"  Tell  me,  dear  papa,"  she  said,  "  is  the  gicat 
'  Indian  Nabob'  really  coming  to  see  us  '"' 

By  this  name  the  wealthy  merchant  ofien  went 
in  his  iVieiurs  family,  and  it  conveyed  very  mysle- 
ri(uis  ideas  of  him  to  the  younger  memhers  of  it. 
He  was  half  identifii'd  in  their  minds  with  the 
strange  idols  which  oik'c  arrived  in  one  (ifilie  boxes 
of  rich  Indian  curiosities  which  had  dften  found 
ilieir  wav  to  the  Ciraiige.  Little  Marion,  having 
procuri'd  an  answer  lo  hi;r  first  (piestion.  had  still 
an  important  one  to  proiioiiiid. 

•'  Papa,"  she  said.  "  we  all  very  Mell  know  how 
i)cantifnl  and  good  .Iiillel  is,  and  that  sin  deserves 
iiineli  more  than  an\  nl' lis  ;  hut  how  did  .Mr.  \e- 
v  I'e  eiiess  ili.s,  ih;it  he  .'■hoiild  always  mail;  all  his 
priitiest  L'ifis  wiih  lier  name  '" 

Her    father    p.uied    her    chei'k,   amused   by   her 
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earnest  curiosity,  and  replied  with  a  snaile,  *'  Prob- 
ably the  benevolent  fairy  who  presided  at  her 
christening,  and  gave  her  all  her  good  gifts,  floated 
across  the  ocean  to  whisper  this  in  the  ears  of  the 
nabob,  Marion  ;  what  do  you  think?"' 

*•  Why,  I  really  think  that  is  very  likely,  papa," 
cried  Marion,  who  loved  the  marvellous,  and  iu  her 
raerry  mood  always  feigned  to  credit  the  wildest  fan- 
cies with  which  her  favorite  books  abounded  ;  and 
those  favorite  books,  I  almost  fear  to  confess  it,  were 
no  other  than  the  Arabian  Nights  and  other  tales,  with 
which  I  and  those  of  my  generation  were  allowed 
to  delight  ourselves;  and  which  Mr.  Markham, 
remembering  the  exquisite  pleasure  which  he  had 
enjoyed,  had  the  good  nature,  if  I  may  not  say  the 
good  sense,  to  let  his  children  enjoy  also.  And  now 
Juliet  entered  ;  and  you,  my  reader,  seeing  her  thus 
for  the  first  time,  will  wonder  why  Marion  talked 
such  nonsense  as  to  call  her  beautiful,  and  why  Mr. 
Markham  appeared  to  hold  the  same  opinion.  Why 
should  this  pale  girl,  with  her  sad  and  serious  coun- 
tenance, and  her  listless  step,  be  termed  beautiful ! 
Wait  a  little  ;  perhaps  she  will  raise  those  drooping 
eye-lids,  fringed  with  their  long  black  eye-lashes  ; 
then  shall  you  behold  eyes  of  a  wondrous  lustre — 
large,  liquid,  gray  eyes — that  beam  with  intellect 
and  with  feeling.  Perhaps  she  will  speak,  and  you 
will  see  a  brilliant  glow  mount  up  on  her  cheek,  and 
fade  away  again  as  quickly  ;  you  will  see  two  rows 
of  pearly  teeth  ;  and,  if  Marion  can  make  her  smile, 
you  will  see  a  hundred  dimples  play  around  her 
mouth.  Ah  !  if  you  had  beheld  her  a  few  months 
since.  I  need  not  have  written  all  this  to  convince 
you  that  she  is  lovely. 

Juliet  has  not  yet  seen  her  nineteenth  birth-day. 
What  can  have  worked  so  great  a  change  in  one  so 
young  ?  Nay,  reader,  why  ask  the  question  ?  Sure 
I  am  that  every  one  who  reads  this  passage  can 
answer  it.  It  is  true  that  the  heart  of  youth  is  not 
easily  cast  down  ;  it  triumphs  over  dangers,  ditficul- 
ties,  hardships,  sufferings,  poverty  ;  it  recovers  the 
loss  of  friends,  the  defeat  of  projects  ;  it  can  hope 
on,  and  continue  to  pursue  the  happiness  which  has 
a  thousand  times  eluded  its  grasp  ;  it  can  do  all  this ; 
but  there  are  pangs  at  which  older  hearts  mock,  and 
at  w  hich  it  will  mock  too,  in  its  turn — pangs  which, 
to  the  young,  fresh,  ardent  heart,  are  as  the  sever- 
ing of  soul  and  body,  inexpressibly  agonizing. 

And  Juliet,  this  beautiful  young  girl,  what  is  it 
but  that  she  has  drunk  the  first  draught  of  the  bitter 
waters  of  Marah — the  waters  of  disappointment  ? 
And  before  she  tasted  of  them  she  fancied  herself 
in  the  garden  of  Eden,  so  happy  and  rejoicing  was 
she ;  but  now  it  seems  to  her  that  she  has  suddenly 
discovered  herself  to  be  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast 
in  the  waste  howling  wilderness.  Now  may  she, 
with  George  Herbert,  say,  not  repiningly,  but  with 
a  grateful,  though  a  broken,  spirit: — 

"  At  first  thou  gav'st  me  milk  and  sweetnesse — 
I  had  my  wish  and  way  : 
My  days  were  strewed   with   flowers  and  happi- 
nesse — 

There  was  no  moneth  but  May ; 
But  with  my  yeares  sorrow  did  twist  and  grow. 
And  made  a  party,  unawares,  for  woe.*' 

Juliet,  languid  as  she  was,  shared  the  eager  wish 
for  the  arrival  of  her  father's  noble-hearted  mer- 
chant friend.  She  knew  well  the  history  of  his  early 
love  and  grief,  and  could  trace  in  memory  a  fair 
vision  of  her  aunt,  which  she  cherished  with  the 
utmost  tenderness.  Everything  tliat  remained  of 
her,  in  the  hear**  and  minds  of  those  who  had  known 


and  loved  her,  and  in  the  memorials  which  she  had 
left  behind,  conveyed  the  impression  of  so  much  ten- 
derness and  truth,  such  meekness  and  devotion  of 
spirit,  such  touching  resignation,  that  Juliet  could 
not  but  believe  that  she  had  been  a  being  rarely 
equalled,  and  never  to  be  forgotten.  She  felt  that 
she  could  conceive  and  sympathize  with  the  feelings 
of  him  who  was  now  about  to  return  to  her  home, 
and  would  find  her  not.  She  contrasted  their  fates 
with  her  own  ;  and,  though  she  wept  for  them,  the 
tears  which  she  shed  for  herself  were  far  more 
bitter.  They  had  loved  with  unbroken  constancy 
and  unshaken  trust.  Juliet  sickened  as  she  remem- 
bered the  beautiful  image  which  had  once  beea 
enshrined  in  her  heart,  and  then  looked  on  it  disfig- 
ured and  dethroned,  lying  in  shame  and  degradation 
in  the  dust;  and,  first  to  love,  and  then  to  despise 
— Juliet  thought  that  no  dart  from  the  quiver  of 
Death  could  inflict  a  wound  like  this. 

CHAPTER    III. 

At  length  evening  came,  and  with  it  came  Mr. 
Neville,  and  the  merchant  was  quite  unlike  what 
any  one  of  the  expecting  group  had  supposed  that 
he  would  prove.  Mr.  Markham,  who  had  parted 
from  a  fiery,  enthusiastic  youth,  was  scarcely  pre- 
pared for  the  calm  dignity  of  his  manhfH)d.  The 
children,  who  regarded  him  from  a  distance  with 
something  of  the  awe  and  curiosity  which  a  Bengal 
tiger  might  inspire,  were  amazed  by  the  sweetness 
and  gentleness  of  his  voice  and  manner.  Juliet  had 
not  thought  that  he  would  look  so  old,  but,  in  spite 
of  his  whitened  hair  and  bronzed  skin,  the  un- 
quenched  fire  of  his  dark  eye,  the  whiteness  of  his 
teeth,  and  the  freedom  of  his  movements,  quickly 
removed  the  impression  of  advanced  age.  Mrs. 
Markham  was  surprised  to  find  him  so  young. 

After  the  first  warm  greeting  of  tiie  friends  was 
over,  and  the  feelings  excited  by  it  had  partly  sub- 
sided, Mr.  Neville  showed  how  desirous  he  was  to 
make  acquaintance  with  each  member  of  the  little 
group.  Juliet  was  quite  in  the  background,  and 
her  little  brothers  and  sisters  crowded  round  her, 
and  completely  shut  her  out  from  view.  Her  father 
put  them  aside,  and  called  her  to  him.  She  well 
knew  the  tide  of  painful  associations  which  must 
fill  the  stranger's  breast  on  hearing  her  name,  and 
on  beholding  her  for  the  first  time.  She  advanced 
with  head  and  eyes  inclined  downwards  ;  her  raven 
hair  was  drawn  back  from  her  classic  brow  ;  the 
color  mounted  visibly  on  her  cheek,  then  rushed 
back,  leaving  her  colorless  as  marble.  She  breathed 
quickly  with  agitation.  Her  father  glanced  at  his 
friend  as  she  approached.  He  saw  him  start,  and 
briefly,  but  tenderly,  he  said  : — 

"  This  is  my  eldest  child,  my  Juliet." 

Taking  her  hand,  he  placed  it  in  that  of  Neville, 
and  by  a  kind  pressure  spoke  his  acquaintance  and 
sympathy  with  all  that  was  passing  in  his  breast. 
Neville  was  in  a  dream  ; — one  of  those  heart-sick- 
ening dreams  in  which  we  act  over  again  the  happy 
scenes  of  youth. 

"  Oh,  miserable  power  to  dreams  allowed  I" 

None  of  the  supernatural  horrors,  the  terrific 
perils,  which  we  often  encounter  in  sleep,  cause 
half  the  pain  which  we  experience  in  retracing 
reality  step  by  step. 

Juliet  felt  Neville's  hand  tremble :  the  moment 
that  she  could  withdraw  hers,  she  fell  back,  and  a 
few  hot  tears  rolled  down  her  cheek  unperceived. 

Neville  grew  absent  in  his  replies,  and  declined 
all  refreshment,  though  he  had  travelled  far.     His 
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friend  interpreted  these  signs  as  weariness,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  chamber  prepared  for  him.  When 
aloQc  totrether,  they  could  not  abstain  t>om  retro- 
spections of  the  past.  At  length  Neville  himself 
alluded  to  the  perfect  resemblance  which  Juliet  bore 
to  her  whom  he  had  left  as  fresh  a  flower,  bloominir 
in  the  same  soil.  As  he  spoke  his  countenance 
changed,  his  manly  voice  faltered.  Emotion  ban- 
ished self-possession.  He  resolved  that  this  com- 
ment should  be  made  for  the  first  and  last  time.  He 
would  never  again  venture  to  approach  this  subject. 
When  Neville  was  left  to  himself,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  obtain  rest.  Old  recollections  haunted 
and  agonized  him.  Visions  of  an  hour's  birth  flitted 
before  him.  In  vain  did  he  attempt  to  separate  the 
Juliet  who  was  not,  and  the  Juliet  who  was.  He 
trembled  on  the  brink  of  a  discovery,  that  to  him 
they  must  henceforth  be  the  same.  He  passed  a 
night  of  restless  pain,  shamed  and  harassed  by  this 
strange  intermixture  of  the  past  with  the  present. 
He  rose  with  the  dawn,  and  threw  open  the  window 
of  his  chamber  to  breathe  the  morni;ig  air,  which 
seldom  fails  to  refresh  the  sickest  head  or  heart. 
He  aazed  forth  on  a  scene  once  so  familiar  to  him, 
and  retraced  with  little  difficulty  every  feature  of  it. 
While  thus  employed,  he  forgot  the  lapse  of  time. 
Suddenly  the  sound  of  the  church-bell  struck  his 
ear.  What  village  ceremony  is  about  to  take 
place?  He  felt  a  superstitious  desire  that  no  fu- 
neral train  should  meet  his  eye,  as  the  omen  attend- 
ing his  first  return  to  the  Grange.  He  was  diverted 
from  his  fears  by  beholding  his  host  issue  from  the 
house  with  his  family,  and,  quitting  the  garden, 
take  the  winding  path  over  the  rising  common, 
which  he  so  well  knew  led  immediately  to  the 
church  porch.  He  quickly  descried  among  the 
group  the  slight  form  of  Juliet.  He  saw,  too.  how 
the  younger  children  hung  about  her  with  fiudiie.-^s, 
and  her  father  drew  her  tenderly  to  Ins  side.  Ne- 
ville's eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  till  she  disrijijieared 
among  the  Ir(;es  which  bounded  the  common.  Then 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  in  his  lone- 
liness he  wept.  It  was  as  if  he  had  returned  to  iind 
Juliet  in  unimpaired  youth  and  beauty,  while,  in 
himself,  all  frtishness  of  feeling,  all  liveliness  of 
hope,  ail  elasticity  of  spirit,  had  been  numbed  by 
the  touch  of  time.     The  c  mtrast  was  bitter. 

CIIAI'TKK    IV. 

Neville  was  roused  from  his  diHip  reverie  by  the 
merry  shouts  of  the  childriMi  as  they  came  bi)unding 
over  the  common  on  their  return.  Tius  merchant 
pre[)ared  to  join  his  friend,  and,  after  their  first 
greetiuET,  aslc.'d  an  ex[)lanation  of  the  proci-eding 
he  had  vvilncssi'd.    "  Was  it  not  uncommon  '"' 

"  No,  iini  uncomuKin,"  replied  Mr.  Maikhani  ; 
"for  It  IS  (if  daily  oi-curri'iici'.  At  this  hour  Mr. 
\  illi'Ts,  ihf  cxcell-iNit  cliTi/viiKUi  whom  we  ha\i' 
now  |)(i^si's--c(|  iiHiri'  than  six  mouths,  pi'rl'iiriiis  the 
MorniiiL'  S.Tvicr,  and  maiiv,with  litth;  diireneii!  tu 
their  life-s,aiv  avoi-atiiins — thonirji  few,  1  lirlicvi', 
wilhnut  siiiii'  sliL'ht  silf-sacnfiee — ^are  able  to  allciiil. 
We-  find  It  the  most  b.'iiefieial.  the  most  ii|ca-i.i  ;i!ile 
mode  of  eomuiriiciiiir  the  dav  that  we  can  Injldw."' 

"To-morrow  I  will  sd  eoiumiMK-e  it  willi  \n:>," 
replied  .Ni'Vilic.  n- i<hlv  ;  and  .luhn,  who  had  ji;>i 
rc^achi'd  the  spot  where  thrv  stood,  w  as  phMsid  u  uli 
the  cheerful  alarnty  (.f  his  voice.  Nivillr's  eve 
rested  atli'iitividv  on  her  as  soon  as  she  appear. 'li. 
Her  cli'ik  was  glowing,  and  her  eves  were  >park- 
lintr,  with  the  t^xercisc  hIk;  had  taken  :  bi.i  he 
watclied  all  this  brilliancy  fade  away,  ami  an  ex- 
pression   of    mournful    re«ignatlon    overspread    her 


countenance.  "  She  does  not  look  happy,"  he 
thought ;  and  throughout  the  day  he  could  not  ban- 
ish from  his  mind  this  distressing  supposition. 

The  time  passed  chiefly  in  familiar  conversation 
between  the  two  friends  ;  by  which,  in  a  few  hours, 
they  realized  the  existing  circumstances  of  each 
other  more  than  they  had  done  in  the  correspon- 
dence of  years.  Neville  found  that  Markham  en- 
joyed few  of  the  superfluities  of  life.  His  children 
were  frugally  reared,  and  simply  attired,  which 
added  vigor  to  their  health,  and  charms  to  their 
beauty.  His  sons  were  carefully  educated,  and 
were  already  fitted  for  introduction  into  the  world  ; 
to  advance  their  fortunes  Neville  resolved  should  be 
his  earliest  care.  Juliet  owed  chiefly  to  her  nunt 
and  god-mother  a  cultivation  of  mind  and  taste  which 
might  be  a  solid  basis  for  further  acquirements. 
Nature  had  gifted  her  with  talents  for  the  arta 
which  she  had  formerly  exercised  with  great  de- 
light, though  with  little  knowledge;  but  that  delight 
did  not  now  exist.  Her  most  pleasing  occupation 
now  was  the  instruction  of  her  little  sister  in  such 
rudiments  as  she  could  impart ;  and  she  was  no 
unskilful  teacher,  as  the  progress  of  the  lively,  intel- 
ligent little  Marion  evinced.  Neville  saw,  with 
vexation,  that  while  Juliet  welcomed  him  with  all 
the  cordiality  due  to  her  father's  friend,  yet,  as 
much  as  possible,  she  withdrew  from  the  conversa- 
tion generally  held,  and  her  silence  was  less  that 
of  timidity  than  of  abstraction.  Clearly  to  ascertain 
whether  the  grief  which  he  susjiected  did  or  did  not 
exist — if  it  did,  to  proceed  to  the  discovery  of  its 
cause,  and  finally  to  relieve  it — became,  ere  evening, 
Neville's  prevailing  wish  and  design.  But  he  was 
resolved  that  the  impression  made  on  him  should 
receive  corroboration  solely  from  his  own  observa- 
tion, and,  actuated  by  delicacy,  he  abstained  from 
c(mimunicating  his  doubts,  by  the  slightest  hint,  to 
the  ])arents  of  JiiliiJt. 

The  following  morning  found  him  walking  at 
her  side  towards  the  village  church.  She  coiiv(>rsed 
with  intelligence  and  animation  until  her  father 
overtook  them.  Then  she  immediately  fell  hack, 
and  walked  and  talked  with  Marion,  evidently  with 
more  real  satisfaction.  IJut  in  the  church  they  were 
again  side  by  side,  anil  Neville  could  not  but  be 
sensible,  that  while  they  joined  in  the  most  imjires- 
sive  prayers  whicdi  man  ever  i'ramed  wherewith  to 
address  his  Maker,  Julia  wept — silently — as  .secretly 
as  might  h<" — but,  calm  as  she  ordinarily  was,  she 
ctuild  not  here  wholly  restrain  the  emotion  which 
betrayed  a  heart  full  to  overflowing.  Neville's  first 
inquiry  w  as  aiisw  ercd. 

ClIAPTKU  V. 

The  merchant  had  not  yet  visited  all  his  friends, 
and  he  waiiilered  away  by  liimsell'  in  the  direction 
ot'  a  little  thatcdied  cottage  on  the  borders  of  the 
coiiimnii.  .Some  yew  trees,  trimmed  in  grotes(|ue 
shapes.  fiMiiieii  an  iMchway  over  the  entrance  into 
ihi'  garden,  which  was  in  perf  ct  oriler.  The  most 
sciuiinloiis.  cleanliness  and  neatness  reigned  within 
and  wiihout  this  lillh;  aliode.  and  were  eipially  re- 
iniikalile  in  the  persfUi  of  its  propriet(u-,  an  (dd, 
allenealed.  wrinkled  dame,  in  closely  crimped  ca]) 
and  I'olded  kerchict',  who  sat  in  a  \vi(d\er  (diair,  so 
placed  as  to  alliuil  her  a  vjew  other  garden  and  call!. 
.Neville  cast  a  lo<d<  around,  vvlindi  was  tnideiitlv  not 
the  scrniiiiv  ot' .1  stranger,  hut  that  of  one  who  was 
seekiiic-  laniiliar  tilings.  The  old  woman,  whose 
cuiiositv  vsas  easily  stirred,  cried:  "  VViui't  you 
walk  III,  sir,  and  eaihersome  flowers'"' 

Neville  sih'iitly  aecei)ted  the  invitation,  and  enter- 
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ing  the  garden  picked  some  rich,  dark  wall-flowers 
as  he  passed  ihem. 

"Hester,"  he  said,  as  he  stood  beside  the  old 
woman's  chair ;  "  you  do  not  recollect  me  .'" 

"  No,  indeed,  sir,  I  don't,"  she  replied,  after 
steadfastly  surveying  him. 

Neville  smiled,  but  it  was  mournfully. 

"Bless  me  I"  cried  the  old  woman,  resting  her 
hands  on  her  knees,  and  gazing  up  in  his  face  ; 
"  there  certainly  is  something  in  your  smile  that  I 
ought  to  know." 

'•  Indeed  there  is,  Hester  ;  and  my  name  you  can- 
not have  forgotten, — it  is  Neville." 

"Neville! — Is  it  possible! — You  are  Mr.  Ed- 
mund, then.  That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  it! 
My  poor  young  mistress  !  Ah  !  Mr.  Edmund,  how 
little  did  you  or  I  think  that  you  would  come  back 
to  find  this  poor  old  withered  body,  and  not  to  find 
her  !"  And  she  raised  her  bony  hands  to  her  face, 
and  was  for  a  whil-e  overpowered  with  the  painful 
recollections  which  his  presence  awakened  in  her. 

Neville  was  silent.  His  companion  never  was 
so  for  many  minutes  together,  so  she  now  recom- 
menced : — 

"  When  you  stopped  at  my  gate,  I  felt,  I  don't 
know  why  nor  wiierefore,  for  you  are  altogether 
changed,  Mr.  Edmund,  that  it  was  no  stranger  that 
was  there.  Now,  if  Miss  Juliet  had  come  down  to 
me,  as  she  often  does,  and  said,  '  Mr.  Edmund  is 
coming  home,  nurse,'  I  might  have  fancied  that  old 
times  were  come  back  again — for  she  is  just  my 
young  lady  to  my  eyes." 

Neville  started.  How  chanced  it  that  his  own 
wild  thoughts  were  the  first  that  found  utterance 
from  the  lips  of  her  whom  he  sought  that  he  might 
learn  the  history  of  the  past!  He  conquered  his 
agitation,  and  replied  : — "  Hester,  I  should  think 
thai  you  could  tell  me  as  much  of  what  passed  after 
my  departure  as  any  one  can." 

Now  perhaps  it  may  seem  strange  that  Neville 
thus  sought  the  side  of  this  aged  rustic  to  listen  to 
facts  and  comments — nay,  more — to  give  utterance 
to  feehngs — all  of  which  he  would  hush  to  silence 
in  the  intercourse  between  himself  and  Markham. 
Why  does  he  feel  it  more  endurable  to  listen  to  her 
unhesitating  rehearsal,  in  her  common  phraseology, 
of  circumstances  which  Markham  would  tremble  to 
make  known  in  the  most  guarded  terms !  There  is 
something  in  the  simplicity  with  which  the  poor 
mention  the  most  startling  and  heart-breaking  truths, 
which  has  a  less  painful  etfect  than  the  timid  allu- 
sions made  to  them  by  the  more  educated.  Again 
and  again  the  old  woman  touched  on  the  likeness 
which  his  friend's  daughter  bore  to  her  who  should 
have  been  his  bride,  and  declared  that  the  likeness 
was  borne  out  in  her  sweet  and  gentle  temper  ;  and 
Neville  felt,  that  again  and  again  could  he  return 
to  her  cottage,  to  hear  her  pursue  the  same  theme. 
At  length  he  said  : — 

"  She  seems  to  be  more  grave  and  silent  than — 
than  is  natural  at  her  age." 

"  Aye,  indeed,  she  was  blithe  enough  when  you 
were  here  ; — but,  Mr.  Edmund,  if  you  had  come  a 
few  months  ago,  you  would  not  have  had  occasion 
to  complain  that  Miss  Juliet  wanted  life  ; — no,  in- 
deed. It  did  me  good  to  see  her  coming  with  her 
merry  laugh,  that  I  was  sure  to  hear  before  she  was 
in  sight ;  but  now  I  watch  her  creeping  along  the 
common  ;  and  once,  I  declare,  she  passed  the  very 
gate,  not  knowing  it,  and  turned  back  again  with  a 
start.  Oh  !  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  her  ;  and  enough 
to  make  your  heart  ache  !  She  looks  so  like  her 
who  went  before  her,  that  I  can't  but  think  she  *s  a 
gCHng  the  same  way  !" 


Neville  gave  a  deep  sigh. 

"  What  ails  her,  nurse? — Do  they  not  mark  this 
change,  and  care  for  her  health?" 

"  What  ails  her  !  Ah  !  Mr.  Edmund,  what  is  it 
that  ails  young  folk  ? — You  have  not  yet  forgotten  ! 
But  the  other  day  she  was  standing  just  where  you 
stand,  looking  so  pale  and  sad — and  I  said  to  her : 
'  Don't  let  things  press  too  heavily  on  your  young 
heart ;  pray  don"t  I'  In  a  moment  she  was  as  red 
as  that  damask  rose,  and  she  cried  :  '  What  do  you 
mean,  nurse?  Nothing  presses  on  my  heart.'  But 
I  know  very  well  that  there  does." 

"  Tell  me  all  you  know,  Hester.  I  don't  ask 
from  curiosity." 

"  But  here  she  comes  herself,  sir;''  and  Juliet 
was  within  a  few  steps  of  the  gate.  Her  arrival 
entirely  changed  the  nature  of  the  discourse.  A 
few  kind  and  cheerful  words  passed  between  her 
and  Hester,  and  then  she  left  the  cottage,  accom- 
panied by  Neville. 

"I  hope  Hester  is  a  favorite  with  you  all,"  he 
said.  "  She  stands  high  in  the  list  of  the  few  friends 
England  has  to  afford  me." 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  all  love  her  for  her  warm  heart, 
and  for  a  cheerfulness  and  merriment  which  one  lit- 
tle expects  to  find  at  her  age,  and  not  often  in  her 
class.  I  don't  think  such  gayely  is  common  among 
the  poor ;  I  suppose  hard  toil  and  hard  fare  wear 
down  their  spirits,  and  of  the  first  Hester  has  had 
her  share.  Whenever  we  come  to  see  her,  how*  ver 
sick  or  weary  we  find  her,  she  is  always  full  of  life 
before  we  quit  her.*' 

"  You,"  said  Neville,  in  a  low  voice,  "  must  be 
especially  dear  to  her,  not  only  for  your  own  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  one  whom  she  sees  again  in 
you." 

He  felt  as  if,  in  painfully  uttering  these  words, 
he  taught  Juliet  to  expect  from  him  that  deep  and 
fervent  love  which  filled  his  heart,  and  revealed  to 
her  the  necessity  of  its  existence  ;  and  so  to  have 
done  was  some  relief. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Neville,  during  the  remainder  of  their  walk,  was 
as  abstracted  and  spiritless  as  Juliet  in  her  most 
dejected  moments.  She  attributed  his  sadness  to 
the  remembrances  of  the  past  brought  before  him 
by  the  old  domestic  with  whom  he  had  been  con- 
versing, and  she  was  deeply  touched  and  interested 
when  she  perceived  that  years  had  not  impaired  his 
constancy,  nor  chilled  his  affections.  She  was  in- 
clined to  muse  on  what  seemed  to  her,  smarting 
from  recent  disappointment,  almost  a  phenomenon. 
She  could  not  consider  this  faithful  love  without  a 
disposition  to  repine,  for  she  deem.ed  his  sufferings, 
bitter  as  they  were,  in  nature  preferable  to  those 
which  she  had  undergone.  Absorbed  in  these  re- 
flections, she  walked  sadly  and  silently  bv  his  side, 
little  aware  how  much  his  thoughts  were  occupied 
by  her ;  at  length  she  felt  that  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  her  face,  and  that  tears  were  stealing  down  her 
cheek.     She  turned  her  head  away  hastily. 

"Juliet,"'  said  Neville,  kindly,  "surely  I  am  a 
very  old  friend,  if  a  very  new  acquaintance.  There 
need  no  preliminaries  to  intimacy  between  us.  Let 
me  speak  to  you  henceforth  always  in  the  former 
character.  My  first  visit  to  your  home  must  soon 
end.  Impatience  to  see  my  dearest  friend  brought 
me  here  in  such  haste  that  I  must  depart  again  with 
no  less  speed  ;  but  I  would,  betbre  I  go,  speak  to 
you  on  subjects  with  which  no  stranger  intermed- 
dleth.  Why  should  I  speak  to  you  as  a  stranger, 
Juliet — to  you,  the  child  of  my  friend,  and  far  more 
to  me   than  that  alone  could  make  you.     I  have 
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returned  to  England,  Juliet,  without  relations,  with- 
out friends;  I  bring  with  me  princely  wealth,  and 
my  chief  object  is  to  advance  the  interests  and  the 
happiness  of  my  friend's  children.  I  came  here 
hoping  to  find  no  uneasiness  that  I  could  not  remove. 
I  discover  it  where  it  grieves  me  most  to  see  it. 
From  your  own  lips  I  would  learn  if  I  can  do  any- 
thing to  promote  your  happiness." 

Juliet  made  no  reply,  nor  raised  her  eyes  to  his. 
She  turned  very  pale,  and  trembled  violently.  Ne- 
ville, in  some  alarm,  drew  her  arm  within  his,  ex- 
claiming : — 

"  I  have  been  too  abrupt  where  I  should  have 
spoken  most  guardedly.  Do  not  try  to  answer  me, 
Juliet !  Only  think  on  what  I  have  said,  and  com- 
municate your  wishes  to  me  in  any  way  you  like. 
Consult  with  your  parents,  and  let  your  father  speak 
with  me.  All  that  I  ask  from  you  is  candor,  and 
believe  me  that  to  serve  you  will  be  the  utmost 
happiness  I  can  know." 

Juliet  strove  to  speak,  but  could  not.  The  an- 
guish of  her  countenance  betrayed  no  common  grief, 
and  deeply  distressed  her  companion. 

"  I  will  not  leave  you  till  you  reach  home,"  he 
said,  in  tones  of  regret  and  self-reproach,  and  they 
moved  slowly  down  the  shady  lane  which  led  to  the 
grange.  When  within  a  short  distance  from  the 
house,  Juliet  began  in  a  low  voice,  which  trembled 
at  first,  but  grew  firmer  as  she  went  on  : — 

"  Mr.  Neville,  I  cannot  part  from  you  without 
saying  a  few  words  in  reply  to  an  olFer  of  such  un- 
bounded generosity  and  kindness.  I  feel  indeed 
that  you  are  no  stranger  to  us  in  heart,  and  I  will 
show  you  the  candor  you  desire.  The  grief  which 
you  have  marked  in  me  is  one  which  no  remedy 
which  you  can  propose  could  possibly  remove. 
Pray  forget  its  existence,  and  never  recur  to  it 
again." 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  as  you  are,  Juliet," 
said  Neville,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling. 

"  Nor  shall  you,"  replied  Juliet,  with  a  dignity 
beyond  her  age.  "  1  have  said  that  you  can  do 
nothing  for  me,  but  I  can  do  much  for  myself,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Heaven,  so  I  will.  I  will  not  long 
sadden  those  who  love  me  by  outward  dejection." 

"  Nay,  Juli<;t,"  interrupted  Neville,  glancing 
with  alarm  at  her  slight  form  and  pallid  cheek, 
"  tax  not  your  strength  too  severely." 

"  I  am  much  belter  than  I  have  been,"  she  said, 
in  her  former  tremulous  tone,  and  for  the  first  time 
a  flood  of  tears  came  to  her  relief. 

"  Oh,  Juliet!  if,  on  further  deliberation " 

"  Urge  me  not.  urge  me  not,"  exclaimed  Juliet, 
vehemently.  "  You  tempt  me — and  it  is  to  certain 
misery  !"' 

Th(!S('  mysterious  words  ended  their  discourse. 
SIk;  hastily  ojinned  the  gate  of  the  shrubbery,  and, 
pointing  out  to  Neville  a  path  whicii  led  "to  the 
house,  .she  al)rupily  turned  into  anotiier. 

(  IIAI'TKK   VII. 

Nevillf!  <li(i  not  ask  hinistdf  directly,  whether  any 
secret  joy  mingled  with  liui  pain  which  it  ro.-^l  him 
to  ace  liisRcheiiK!  for. luiiel's  lia|)piness  overthrown. 
He  80on  forgot  liimHejf,   to  think  solely  of  her,  and 
the  compa.ssion  which  siich  tlioutrhls  awakened   led  ! 
him  hack  a^'aiii  to   his  !."'ne,r(>uH  projeei.s.      As  lie  i 
passed   the  evening   with   his  friend,   he  could   not  I 
abstain  from  ap|iroaeliiri(,'  the  sul)jcei,  and  at  leuglli  i 
lie,  repealed  to  him  ail  that  had  parsed.     Mr.  Mark- 
ham's  f  ye.s  gli.stened  as   lie,  iieard  fiiiii  ;  joy  beamed  I 
in  them  i hough  they  swam  willi  tears.  j 

*'  She  is  a  matchless  girl  I"  he  exclaimed,  with  | 


irrepressible  emotion.  "  She  is  the  most  high- 
minded,  the  noblest  creature  !  She  speaks  truly," 
he  continued,  after  a  pause,  with  more  calmness. 
"  Juliet  has  a  natural  energy  which  will  not  allovp' 
her  to  remain  downcast.  She  has  many  to  love, 
and  she  has  many  duties  to  perform,  and  she  does 
perform  them  with  all  the  ardor  of  an  affectionate 
heart  and  a  high  spirit.  I  trust  confidently  that 
there  is  enough  around  her  to  enable  a  strong  mind 
in  all  the  vigor  of  youth  to  rally  from  deeper  afflic- 
tion than  hers  has  been  ;  for,  though  bitter,  it  is  not 
of  a  nature  to  be  lasting.  Still  I  confess  that  to  see, 
as  we  do  at  present,  resignation  holding  the  place 
of  happiness,  is  a  spectacle  which  touches  us 
deeply." 

"But   must    this   be?"  cried    Neville.     "Can 
nothing  be  effected  to  restore  the  latter!" 

Mr.  Markham  extended  his  confidence  further, 
and  related  these  facis  to  his  friend.  The  former 
incumbent  of  the  living  now  held  by  Mr.  Villiers, 
(and  the  resident  at  the  rectory,  so  near  to  the 
grange,)  had  been  a  man  of  good  education  and 
considerable  abilities,  who  eked  out  a  scanty  stipend 
by  preparing  young  men  for  their  entrance  into  the 
universities.  These  so-called  pupils  enjoyed,  how- 
ever, the  main  disposal  of  their  own  time,  and  prof- 
ited as  little  or  as  much  as  pleased  themselves  by 
the  powers  of  instruction  certainly  possessed,  but 
not  certainly  exerted,  by  their  tutor.  Among  those 
intrusted  to  his  care,  was  the  son  of  a  great  man, 
at  least  in  his  own  estimation  very  great,  for  Sir 
Ralph  Harvey  was  a  man  of  very  old  family,  and 
of  unbounded  pride,  though  by  no  means  super- 
abiindantly  wealthy.  His  son,  Lyttelton  Harvey, 
was  handsome,  impetuous,  evidently  headstrong,  ap- 
parently resolute.  His  society  was  generally  fasci- 
nating to  those  of  his  own  age  ;  it  was  especially  so 
to  the  young  and  lovely  girl  whom  he  felt  impelled 
to  please  by  every  means  in  his  power.  In  a  short 
time  he  was  Juliet's  passionate  adorer.  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham  was  not  a  very  wise  woman,  Mr.  Markham 
not  a  very  prudent  man — at  lea.st  so  Neville  gath- 
ered from  the  details  he  luMird.  The  first  built  cas- 
tles in  the  air,  and  believed  them  founded  on  earth  ; 
the  second  did  not  recognize  the  danger  till  the  evil 
was  accomplished.  Then  he  behtived  like  a  man 
of  honor  and  of  resolution.  He  reminded  Lyttelton 
of  his  youth  ;  he  forbade  his  visits  to  his  house  ;  he 
referred  him  to  his  father  for  a  sanction  of  his  pas- 
sion, to  time  as  a  test  of  his  earnestness.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  injunctions,  he  discovered  that 
Lyttelton  was  rather  rash  than  resolute.  His  ar- 
bitrary father  had  been  from  his  earliest  years  the 
object  of  his  fear,  and  he  (juailed  in  his  presence, 
though,  a|)arl  from  him,  he  boasted  of  independence. 
Time;  also  led  him  to  consider  that  it  was  not  wise 
for  a  man  so  young,  and  born  to  such  hereditary 
honors,  who  mifrht  command  a  choice  of  the;  beauty, 
or  rank,  or  wealth  of  Kngland,  to  ally  lumself  with 
one  as  destitute  of  the  two  more  scdid  advantages  as 
she  was  richly  endowed  with  the  first,  and  with 
"all  with  which  Nature  halloweth  her  daughters." 

He  began  to  acquiesce  in  the  superior  wisdom 
which  had  withheld  him  from  carrying  out  a  rash 
purpose,  and,  though  he  blushed  to  avow  the  com- 
plete chaiiLre,  he  went  .so  far  as  to  inculcate  resigna- 
tion to  Juliet,  and  to  evince  that  he  was  an  apt 
Hciiolar  ill  the  lesson  he  taught,  .luliet  was  (juick- 
sin^hled,  and  had  mon;  than  a  common  dignity  and 
d(dic:icy  of  jierception.  She  recognized  tin;  alter- 
ation, and,  smarting  under  the  grief  and  the  humil- 
iation, shr.  made  it  clearly  known  to  Mr.  Tiyttelton 
Harvey,  that  she  fully  appreciated  the  wisdom  of 
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her  father's  conduct,  and  the  meek  submission  of 
his  own.  She  returned  some  foohsh  tokens  which 
were  to  have  hved  with  her  in  Ufe,  and  to  have  lain 
with  her  in  the  grave.  Life  is  short,  but  we  out- 
live many  things  which  had  a  promise  of  durability. 
Mr.  Lyltelton  Harvey  returned  no  more.  It  was 
almost  equally  fortunate  for  Juliet  that  Mr.  Halifax, 
his  tutor,  depirted  soon  afterwards,  giving  place  to 
Mr.  Villiers.  The  advantages  which  Juliet  derived 
from  this  change  were  not  confined  to  those  which 
he  conferred  on  her  by  his  full  and  excellent  dis- 
charge of  all  the  pastor's  duties.  He  brought  with 
him  to  the  rectory  a  sister  whose  whole  life  had 
been  passed  in  his  home  ;  one  who  was  endeared  to 
him  not  only  by  her  devoted  love  and  excellent 
qualities,  but  by  being  one  of  those  doomed  to  pain 
which  admits  of  little  alleviation  from  human  skill 
— set  apart  to  serve  in  suffering — a  spectacle  in- 
volved in  mystery,  and  never  to  be  looked  on  but 
with  awe.  Miss  Villiers  became  to  Juliet  the  best 
and  wisest  of  earthly  friends.  To  a  heart  of  pecu- 
liar tenderness  she  joined  the  most  enlightened  and 
impartial  views  of  life.  Her  understanding  was 
highly  cultivated,  her  judgment  sound,  her  penetra- 
tion acute,  and  her  sympathy  lively.  Beside  her 
couch  Juliet  spent  many  hours,  and  none  without 
learning  some  lesson  of  high  import.  She  had  al- 
ready regained  her  calmness  ;  for  cheerfulness  she 
was  yet  striving.  The  strength  of  her  resolution 
had  this  day  been  tested,  and  her  father  rejoiced  to 
find  that  it  had  withstood  all  temptation  to  strive  to 
win  back  what  he  esteemed  well  lost.  He  was 
convinced  that  Juliet's  happiness  could  not  be  en- 
sured by  the  recall  of  her  youthful  lover.  Whether 
this  truth  was  equally  impressed  on  the  mind  of  his 
wife  he  somewhat  doubted,  and,  though  she  offered 
no  contradiction  to  his  comments  on  the  facts  which 
he  communicated  to  her  that  night,  she  fell  asleep 
and  dreamed  that  she  saw  Lyttelton  Harvey  re- 
pentant at  the  feet  of  her  pale  child  ;  and,  before  it 
was  clear  whether  she  would  spurn  him  from  her 
with  majestic  scorn,  or  whether  she  would  melt  into 
forgiveness,  she  awoke  again  to  contemplate  what 
she  considered  as  sober  certainty,  Juliet's  future 
endowment  with  at  least  a  vast  portion  of  the  mer- 
chant's wealth. 

CHAPTER    VIIl. 

The  merchant's  first  visit  to  the  Grange  was  a 
very  short  one,  hut  he  promised  that  it  should  soon 
be  repeated.  His  departure  was  followed  by  the 
arrival  of  a  box  of  Indian  treasures  which  he  had 
promised  to  Mrs.  Markham  ;  but  there  were  not,  as 
there  used  to  be,  many  things  marked  with  Juliet's 
name,  only  a  very  beautiful  and  costly  gold  chain. 
An  accompanying  letter  acquainted  Mrs.  Markham  • 
that  Neville  had  chosen  for  Juliet  a  harp,  and  some 
drawings  which  lier  pencil  might  be  worthily  en- 
gaged in  copying.  Juliet  saw  that  her  father  and 
mother  were  gratified.  She  sighed,  and  thought 
that  Neville  was  very  generous,  more  than  she  felt 
that  he  was  very  kind.  She  was  averse  to  the  oc- 
cupation with  which  he  had  provided  her ;  never- 
theless, when  once  engaged,  as  she  felt  constrained 
to  be,  she  derived  a  pleasure  from  them  which  won 
her  from  herself  She  had  never  touched  so  fine  an 
instrument  before;  never  looked  on  anv  representa- 
tions of  nature  so  excellent  as  those  which  Neville 
had  selected  for  her.  She  often  thought  of  him, 
and  went  with  pleasure  to  tell  Hester  that  he  was 
coming  again,  and  for  a  much  longer  time  than  be- 
fore. The  old  woman  rejoiced,  and  detained  Juliet 
to  tell  her  tales  of  the  past.     She  ended  : 


"Ah,  Miss  .Juliet !  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes 
when  he  spoke  to  me  of  your  likeness  to  her  that  is 
gone.  And  you  look  more  like  yourself,  and  more 
like  her  as  he  knew  her,  than  you  did  when  he 
came.  Now  you  must  do  all  you  can  to  cheer  him  ; 
indeed  you  must." 

"  Well,  so  we  will,  all  of  us,  and  Marion  too, 
and  it  will  do  him  good  to  hear  her  laugh." 

"  No,  Miss  Juliet,  it  will  do  him  more  good  to 
see  you  smile." 

Juliet  thought  of  these  words  as  she  went  away, 
and  she  felt  touched  by  the  tender  consideration  in 
which  it  was  evident  that  Neville  held  her. 

Neville  came,  and  he  was  rejoiced  to  see  that 
Juliet  met  him  with  a  countenance  more  animated, 
and  a  step  less  listless.  He  also  perceived  that  the 
gold  chain  which  the  box  had  contained  hung  round 
her  neck. 

'•  Let  us  take  our  friend  to  see  Mr.  Villiers  and 
his  sister,  Juliet,"  said  her  father,  the  day  after 
Neville's  arrival. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Juliet  with  alacrity.  "  let  us 
take  him  to  Miss  Villiers  without  delay.  Indeed,  I 
promised  to  do  so  as  soon  as  he  returned.  I  have 
shown  her  all  the  beautiful  drawings  you  have  sent 
me.  and  have  inspired  her  with  a  wish  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  you." 

"And  Mr.  Villiers?"  said  Neville. 

"  He  is  more  silent,  less  clever  than  his  sister  ; 
not  less  good.  His  countenance  tells  you  how  be- 
nevolent he  is,  but  in  society  he  speaks  little  on 
ordinary  topics.  I  like  better  to  meet  him  in  a  cot- 
tage or  the  school ;  his  voice  and  his  smile  when  he 
is  with  children  are  so  gentle  and  so  affectionate." 

"  Pray  do  not  engage  Juliet  in  the  praises  of  her 
friends,  if  you  wish  to  see  them  to-day,"  cried  Mr. 
Markham,  and  they  set  out  to  the  rectory. 

Miss  Villiers  received  her  visitors  with  a  courtesy 
of  manner  peculiarly  her  own.  She  possessed  quick 
perception  of  character,  and  had  a  readiness  in 
adapting  herself  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  others, 
which  caused  every  one,  however  much  they  dif- 
fered from  each  other,  to  find  time  pass  easily  and 
delightfully  i'n  her  society.  The  constancy  and 
severity  of  her  sufferings  had  never  rendered  her 
selfish,  nor  taught  her  to  believe  that  the  feelings 
and  convenience  of  others  must  be  without  hesita- 
tion sacrificed  to  her  own.  On  the  contrary,  every 
trifling  instance  of  accommodation  to  her,  and  of 
sympathy  for  her,  she  received,  not  as  a  right,  but 
as  a  favor. 

Juliet  had  never  yet  seen  Neville  to  such  ad- 
vantage as  on  this  occasion  ;  he  was  perfectly  at  his 
ease.  With  her  he  was  often  harassed  by  contend- 
ing feelings  ;  with  Miss  A'illiers  he  readily  followed 
in  the  track  on  which  she  led  him,  and  conversed 
with  her  with  remarkable  judgment,  knowledge, 
and  taste,  on  subjects  to  which  he  had  given  previ- 
ous thought.  At  length  the  two  gentlemen  rose  to 
depart,  for  Mr.  Villiers  was  not  expected  home. 
Juliet,  much  as  she  had  enjoyed  Neville's  conver- 
sation, proposed  to  remain  wuh  Miss  Villiers.  With 
an  affectionate  smile,  her  friend  acquiesced  in  her 
desire,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  she  said — 

"  My  dear,  what  a  very  charming  person  vour 
friend  has  proved  ;  I  had  no  idea  you  would  bring 
me  any  one  so  handsome  and  so  accomplished.  It 
must  be  very  delightful  to  spend  days  in  his  society, 
as  you  do,  and  it  ought  to  be  very  improving,  too, 
Juliet.  I  hope  you  \vill  persuade  him  to  come  and 
see  me  again." 

Juliet  felt  surprised  that  she  had  not  made  these 
observations  for  herself,  for  she  acknowledged  their 
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truth,  and  that  thpy  proceeded  from  IMiss  Yilliers' 
moutli,  gave  them  great  additional  weight.  Juliet 
had  previously  told  her  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  connected  Neville  with  their  family,  and  lliey 
now  recurred  to  that  theme,  with  an  interest  dimin- 
ished in  neither  l)y  their  intercourse  with  him. 

"  I  see  that  he  regards  you  with  peculiar  affec- 
tion," said  Miss  Yilliers.  "  I  could  hear  the  very 
tone  of  his  voice  alter  when  he  spoke  to  you.  You 
see,  my  dear,  neither  my  eyes  nor  hearing  are  grown 
very  dull  yet." 

As  Juliet  walked  home,  she  reflected  on  the 
favorable  impression  which  Neville  had  made  on 
Miss  Yilliers,  and  came  rapidly  to  the  conclusion 
that  hitherto  she  had  not  at  all  duly  appreciated 
him.  As  she  went  through  the  village,  she  saw 
him  at  a  little  distance,  and  no  sooner  did  he  turn 
and  perceive  her,  than  he  came  towards  her. 

"  May  1  accompany  you  in  your  walk?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Juliet,  with  frank  satisfaction., 
"  I  have  but  a  word  to  say  at  a  cottage  which  we 
pass.  I  shall  not  delay  you  a  moment,  though, 
indeed,  I  know  not  why  I  should  not  defer  this 
visit  till  to-morrow  morning." 

"  I  ^^S  y^^  ""t  to  do  so.  I  like  to  see  your 
English  ways,  Juliet,  of  which  you  know  I  have 
long  lost  sight.  Above  all,  I  like  to  see  how  you 
love  these  people,  and  how  they  love  you.  I  pre- 
fer accompanying  you  now  to  doing  so  in  a  course 
of  formal  visits  to  people  of  elegance  or  fashion." 

"  Do  you?"  cried  Juliet,  with  pleasure;  "  then 
we  are  quite  agreed.  I  deplore  my  fate  when  the 
necessity  arises  which  you  describe.  I  yawn  in 
anticipation — in  retrospection  ;  and  it  is  only  po- 
hteness  and  a  little  awe  of  mamma's  indignation 
which  prevents  me  from  doing  so  at  the  time ;  but, 
when  I  go  to  yonder  neat  little  cottage,  I  commonly 
stay  twice  as  long  as  I  intended.  But  don't  look 
alarmed  ;  I  will  not  do  so  to-day." 

•'  The  reason  why  you  do  not  find  the  conversa- 
tion of  these  poor  people  dull,  is  probably  because, 
however  trivial  their  subject,  it  is  usually  one  in 
which  they  themselves  take  a  lively  interest,  and 
this  gives  them  the  power  of  exciting  your  sympa- 
thy.    This  is  a  law  of  our  nature." 

"  Much  that  one  hears  from  them  is  indeed  in- 
teresting," replied  Juliet,  "  but  it  is  usually  of  a 
mournful  nature.  How  seldom  the  poor  seem  gay  ! 
I  suppose  it  is  because  they  realize,  so  much  more 
than  any  other  class  does,  the  curse  under  which 
man  labors  of  earning  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow." 

"  Apparently  they  do  ;  but  depend  upon  it,  Juliet, 
that  the  curse  falls  not  unfulfilled  to  the  ground  in 
any  one  instance.  It  (ixtends  frt)m  the  peasant  in 
his  hut,  to  the  king  upon  the  throne." 

"  JJul  those  feel  it  most  sharply  who  must  toil 
unceasiiiglv,  or  .starve!" 

"  I  would  not  depreciate  the  hardships  which  the 
poor  undergo.  I  would  only  assert,  on  a  broader 
8cal(!,  that,  of  all  the  modes  ((fmainlainihg  existence 
which  nccessiiy  lias;  iuvcnled,  there  is  none  with- 
out \\H  peculiar  sulfcriiijis,  to  which  numbers  of 
those  who  piuMK;  it  annually  fall  viciims.  'I'he 
lawyer,  the  soldier,  the  physician,  the  statesman, 
tlios!  who  encounter  ilie  [leiilo.is  climale  from 
whii  ii  I  return,  all  bear  wiiucss  to  ihi.s  fict  as  much 
as  the  worn-out  laborer,  or  tlii-  wretched  artisan 
|)erisliitiir  of  the  permcions  atmosphere  which  he 
<i.i:lv  i;iiiales.  What  is  this  but  the  imiversal  work- 
iuL'  of  the  cur'^e' — The  curses  of  the  fall  have 
never  liei'ii  revoked.  M(;n  toil  and  die  as  they  did 
bufiire  the  fSaviour  of  mankind  came  on  earth,  but-, 


according  to  the  merciful  law  of  God,  who  ever 
works  good  out  of  evil  for  his  faithful  servants, 
there  is  a  call  heard  by  those  who  meekly  listen  : 
'  Come  unto  me,  ye  who  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest ;'  and  the  sting  of  death  is  plucked 
out." 

"  I  see  the  truth  of  all  your  words,"  replied 
Juliet,  "  but  still  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  are  of  a 
more  sacred  character  than  any  others  can  assume. 
Our  Lord  shared  their  lot  in  life,  and  committed 
them  to  our  charge,  even  as  if  they  were  himself 
— '  /  was  an  hungered.'  Nor  can  I  behold,  Vv'ith- 
out  awe,  pain  such  as  the  dear  friend  whom  we 
saw  to-day  is  visited  with.  Surely  in  those  to 
whom  pain  is  sanctified,  as  it  is  to  her,  we  seem 
most  plainly  to  discover  the  servants  of  a  suffering 
master." 

Juliet's  countenance  showed  how  deeply  she  felt 
on  the  subjects  on  which  they  spoke,  and  the  men- 
tion of  such  themes  created  a  stricter  intimacy 
between  her  and  her  companion  than  had  hitherto 
existed.  Neville  led  her  to  speak  of  those  with 
whose  necessities  she  was  well  acquainted,  and  who 
were  the  objects  of  her  sincere  commiseration,  and 
he  did  this  with  the  generous  design  of  enabling 
her  to  relieve  them.  There  were  not  many  cases 
of  pressing  and  unalleviated  distress  in  this  small 
and  happy  village,  but  Juliet,  with  a  beating  heart, 
reflected  on  one  act  of  charity,  far  beyond  her  own 
power,  and  which  she  had  often  most  ardently 
wished  to  see  effected.  This  was  the  apprentice- 
ship of  the  son  of  a  poor  widow  to  a  trade  which 
he  had  been  learning  under  his  father  during  his 
lifetime,  which  he  was  incapable  of  pursuing  alone 
and  in  which  his  mother  could  afford  to  give  him  no 
further  instruction.  Now  Juliet  knew  these  people 
well ;  she  was  quite  sure  that  into  this  channel 
Neville's  generosity  might  be  safely  directed.  She 
could  not  speak  without  agitation.  Her  cheeks 
glowed  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  tried 
to  explain  all  the  circumstances  to  Neville.  He 
was  not  diflicult  to  satisfy,  and  he  proposed  to  visit 
the  widow,  and  carry  their  purpose  into  execution 
before  they  returned  home. 

"  It  was  there  I  was  going,"  replied  Juliet ;  and, 
quickening  her  steps,  and  not  speaking  again,  her 
heart  was  so  full,  she  eagerly  led  Neville  in  the 
desired  direction. 

Juliet  was  soon  at  the  door  of  the  widow's  cot- 
tage. 

"  Go  in  by  yourself,"  said  Neville  ;  "  I  will  wait 
your  return  under  that  lime  tree." 

"  You  ought  to  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  this," 
replied  Juliet,  hesitating. 

"  No,  no;  the  poor  woman  would  only  be  em- 
barrassed by  seeing  me." 

Juliet,  feeling  that  he  was  equally  delicate  and 
gent^rous,  entered  alone. 

"Oh!  my  dear  Mary!"  she  cried  with  delight, 
(taking  botii  the  hands  of  the  poor  widow  in  hers,) 
"  1  have  some  very,  very  good  news  fi)V  you,  con- 
cfiruing  George.  Oh!  my  good  little  Anna,  (she 
said  to  a  child  who  was  trying  to  attract  her  notice,) 
I  cannot  attend  to  yoU  now — run  and  play." 

"(io  into  the  garden,  dear,'"  said  her  mother, 
and  putting  the  child  out  at  the  door,  she  returned 
with  a  face  of  groat  agitation. 

"  Well,  now  I  will  tell  you  all,"  continued  Juliet; 
"  there  is  a  friend  staying  with  us,  a  friend  of  my 
fiitJKir's.  He  is  most  kind,  and  good,  and  generous. 
He  is  rich  too,  and  he  iiupiired  of  me  if  1  knew  any 
case  of  distress  which  he  could  relieve  ;  and  I 
thought  of  George,  and  how  glad  you  would  be  to 
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have  him  bound  as  an  apprentice — and  this  he  has 
promised  to  do." 

Now  if  JuUet  had  not  known  her  poor  friend  too 
well  to  expect  words  of  thanks  she  would  have 
been  disappointed,  for  none  came.  Mary  changed 
color,  and  looked  ready  to  sink.  Juliet  made  her 
sit  down,  and  when  she  had  done  so,  she  took  Ju- 
liet's hand,  and  pressed  it  repeatedly,  but  she  could 
not  speak.  At  length  Juliet  said,  •'!  will  come 
again  to-morrow — you  will  then  have  had  time  to 
think  over  all  this — and  I  will  bring  the  gentleman 
with  me."' 

Tears  now  came  freely  to  the  relief  of  the  wid- 
ow's full  heart.  "  Thanks,  thanks."  she  whis- 
pered, and  Juliet,  leaving  the  room,  called  Anna 
from  the  garden,  and  sent  her  to  her  mother,  while 
she  herself  soiight  Neville.  Her  face  wore  a  most 
touching  expression  of  joy,  for  the  tears  of  sym- 
pathy were  still  on  her  cheek ;  she  took  Neville's 
proffered  arm,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you,  and  I  am  sure 
she  will  never  know  how  to  thank  you  either ; — 
with  our  lips  I  mean — with  our  hearts  we  do." 

Neville  made  no  reply  ;  at  length  he  said,  in  a 
voice  of  much  emotion  : 

"  Oh  I  Juliet,  how  have  I  desired  to  see  you 
happy,  and  now  I  see  you  so ;  but  it  is  only  in  the 
happiness  of  others." 

Juliet  answered  in  a  low  but  firm  voice  : 

"I  am  happy  now."'  Then  smiling  she  added, 
"  Soon  you  will  see  me  very  happy,  for  my  bro- 
ther is  coming  home."" 

The  next  day  Juliet  and  Neville  did  not  forget 
their  visit  to  Mary's  cottage,  nor  did  they  omit 
anything  that  was  requisite  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  benevolent  purpose. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

One  morning,  Juliet  received  a  letter,  the  seal 
of  which  Neville  saw  her  break  with  glowing  cheeks 
and  sparkling  eyes.  After  the  first  glance,  she 
ran  to  the  window,  and  beckoned  to  the  younger 
children,  who  were  playing  in  the  lawn,  to  come 
to  it.  "  Are  there  news  of  Albert]"  they  cried, 
as  they  obeyed  her  call. 

"  Yes,  yes  :  he  will  be  here  this  evening.  Oh  ! 
what  joy  !"■  Mr.  Markham  entered  the  room.  Ju- 
liet hastened  towards  him,  and  throwing  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  cried  :  "  Albert  will  be  here 
to-night!" 

Neville  knew  that  Albert  was  the  eldest  son  of 
his  friend,  or  a  year  or  two  younger  than  Juliet. 
He  was  now  at  Sandhurst,  receiving  a  militarv 
education.  During  the  day,  Neville  talked  with 
Mr.  Markliaiii  of  his  future  intentions  with  respect 
to  his  son,  and  told  him  that  he  thought  his  interest 
could  procuie  him  a  cadetship,  if  it  would  be  accept- 
able. This  ofT-r  was  received  with  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  which  prompted  it,  but  Mr.  Markham 
requested  a  little  time  for  consideration  ere  he 
closed  with  it. 

Eveninir  came,  and  seven  o'clock  ;  the  happy 
party  walked  down  to  a  little  bridge  at  a  turn  in 
the  road,  beyond  which  the  coach  did  not  come,  and 
there  awaited  Albert's  arrival.  The  children,  ere 
long,  wandered  into  the  field  at  the  road  side,  to 
play.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Markham  walked  up  and 
down,  the  latter  wondering  that  Neville  did  not 
join  them  ;  but  Juliet  had  placed  herself  where  she 
should  see  the  coach  the  moment  it  appeared  :  and 
Neville  was  at  her  side,  as  if  his  interest  were  as 
lively  as  her  own.  At  length  the  trampling  of 
horses"  feet  caught  Juliet"s  ear ;  then  the  children 
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came  running  to  the  spot,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham tollowed.  Now  the  horses  gallop  up  the 
slight  ascent — they  stop — a  young  gealienian  de- 
scends in  haste  from  the  coach-box  and  runs  to  greet 
them.  Now  thev  have  all  welcomed  him,  and  they 
gaze  with  fond  admiration  on  his  tail,  active  figure 
and  handsome  face  ;  his  clear  brown  eye  and  chest- 
nut curls,  and  complexion  glowing  with  liealih  and 
joy.  Neville  has  shaken  hands  with  him,  and  they 
I  begin  to  move  homewards.  Juliet  is  hung  on  Al- 
;  bert's  arm,  as  if  he  engrossed  every  thought  and 
I  feeling  ;  and  thev  talked  earnestly  to  each  other  in 
,a  low  voice,  as  if  they  neither  wished  to  be  ad- 
,  dressed  or  to  be  heard  by  any  one  else.  Neville  felt 
j  his  first  sensations  of  depression  and  restraint  re- 
iturn  in  all  their  force ;  he  feit  quite  out  of  place,  at 
I  least  quite  out  of  the  only  place  he  cared  to  fill, 
i  His  sudden  gloom  was  perceptible  to  Mr.  Mark- 
!  ham,  who  would  gladly  have  given  Juliet  a  hint 
\  not  to  allow  her  brother  wholly  to  distract  her 
i  attention  from  a  friend  so  lavish  of  kindness  to  her. 
\  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  called  Albert  to  his  own 
:  side,  and  made  him  reply  to  numerous  interroga- 
I  tions.  Neville  did  not  avail  himself  of  these  exer- 
I  tions  in  his  favor. 

I      Never  had  Neville's  reflections  been  more  dis- 
piriting than  they   were  on  that  night.     He   felt 
,  convinced  that  he  had  deceived   himself  most  ab- 
I  suidly,  in  supposing  that  Juliet  had  any  real  pleas- 
ure in  his  society.     At  last  he  resolved  that  in  the 
,  morning  he  would  plead  a  necessity  for  returning 
ito    London   the    following   day.      Tiiis    resolution 
calmed   him,  and  allowed   him  to  taste  of  sleep. 
The  next  morning  he  wavered  a  little,  but  he  heard 
;Albert"s  voice  calling  to  Juliet  to  come  out  and 
'  walk  with  him,  and  from  his  window  he  saw  her 
j  hastening  to  join  him,  with  a  light  -step,  which  spoke 
!  a  gayer  heart  than  he  had  ever  known  her  to  pos- 
sess.    He  sisfhed,  and  resolved  that  he  would  leave 
her  to  companions  more  congenial  to  her  than  he 
j  could  be.     Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  the 
family  had  retired  from  the  breakfast  room,  he  an- 
nounced to  Mr.  Markham  his  intention  of  returning 
to  London.     Mr.  Markham  expiessed  annoyance, 
I  — could  not  sfuess  the  reason  of  this  sudden  decision, 
I — but  Neville  was  firm,  and  said  that  if  Mr.  Mark- 
■  ham  wished  to  consult  him  further  about  Albert, 
he  must  write   to  him.      Mr.  Markham    lelt   the 
I  room ;  in  a  few  minutes  Juliet  entered  it,  and  came 
:  to  the  window  at  which  Neville  was  still  standing. 
!  His  first  glance  at  her  face  told  him,  that,  however 
glad  her  feelings  were  a  few  minutes  since,  they 
[  were  quite  changed  now  ;  he  felt  anxious  to  know 
the  cause,  and  Juliet  meant  not  to  leave  him  in 
ignorance  of  it.     Her  voice  was  a  little  tremulous, 
her  cheeks  a  little  flushed. 

"  Mr.  Neville,"'  she  said,  and  paused ;   "  is  it 

possible  that,  as  papa  tells  us,  you  are  going  to 

leave  us  to-morrow  !    Must  you  really  do  so  ?    You 

never  said   so  before,  and  I  am  so  disappointed. 

!  Just  as  Albert  is  come,  whom  I  so  much  wished 

you   to  know ;  I  said  I   would   trv  to  make  vou 

change  your  resolution  ;  now,  pray,  do  not  send  me 

away   with  a  refusal."      And   Juliet,   instead  of 

smiling,  as  she  probably  expected  to  do,  was  forced 

to  turn  away  her  head"  to  conceal  the  tears  which 

had  started  to  her  eyes  :  she  was  as  much  surprised 

at  her  own  emotion  as  Neville  could  be.     He  could 

not  resist  the  impulse  of  the  moment :  he  took  her 

hand,  and  said  in  a  low  earnest  voice  :  '•  Juliet,  I 

,  will  not  deceive  you  by  pleading  any  false  necessity 

;  for  departure.     I  go  from  the  sight  of  so  much. 

,  happiness  which  1  may  not  share."' 
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"  1  hoped  lliat  you  would  share  it  more  from  day 
to  day,"'  rephed  Juliet,  sorrowfully. 

'■  If  I  W'jre  to  tell  you  the  mad,  vain  wishes,  the 
aceomplishmeut  of  which  could  alone  m;ike  this 
place  any  louger  tolerable  to  me,  you  would  bid  me 
go,  you  would  bid  me  to  grow  wiser  and  calmer 
ere  I  saw  you  again.  Juliet,  you  are  too  sincere, 
too  generous  to  counsel  me  untruly."  The  blood 
rushed  crimson  to  Juliet's  cheek  and  brow.  She 
burst  into  tears ;  but  Neville  thought  he  read  more 
than  compassion  in  them.  He  bent  over  her,  and 
murmured  :  "  Must  I  go?"  "  Yes,"  replied  Juliet, 
"  if  you  wish  to  destroy  the  happiness  which  you 
have  striven  to  create." 

"  So,  Juliet,"  cried  her  father,  "  you  have  pre- 


vailed on  Neville  to  remain  !  But  the  enchantress 
was  forced  to  try  her  most  potent  spells  ere  she 
could  lure  the  knight  back  to  her  bower." 

Juliet  tried  to  smile  at  her  father's  bantering,  but 
her  heart  was  too  full  ;  she  threw  herself  on  his 
neck,  and  clung  silently  to  him. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Markham,  with 
emotion,  "  I  am  heartily  rejoiced  that  you  sent  him 
not  away  in  despair.  May  his  noble  heart  never 
know  another  pang  !  Well  !  I  suppose  now  he 
has  some  chance  of  sharing  your  thoughts,  looks, 
and  words,  with  Albert?" 

"  Ah  !  dearest  father,"  cried  Juliet,  smiling  joy- 
fully, "  I  hope  to  reverse  all  his  schemes,  for  Al- 
bert shall  never  go  to  India." 


The  London  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune 
says  of  the  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  lately  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Constable  : 

Among  tiie  most  interesting  documents  are  avast 
quantity  of  letters,  which  passed  between  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, and  nearly  every  distinguished  person  in  the 
various  spheres  of  life.  Clergymen,  authors,  artists 
and  statesmen,  of  England,  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
United  States  have,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
corresponded  with  Dr.  Chalmers.  This  most  inter- 
esting correspondence,  with  a  memoir,  will  form 
four  or  five  large  octavo  volumes.  In  addition  to 
this  work,  tin;  next  in  importance  and  value  is,  per- 
Iiaps,  an  elaborate  commentary  on  the  Bible,  which, 
■it  is  to  be  regretted,  is  unfinished,  as  it  extends  only 
:to  the  book  of  Jeremiah.  Another  manuscript  of 
great  value  is  Dr.  Chalmers"  series  of  Lectures  to 
Students,  when  he  was  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
Edinburgh  University.  As  a  class-book,  this  work 
will  become  widely  popular.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  sketch  that  the  religious  and  literary  world  will 
soon  become  jjossossed  of  one  of  the  richest,  most 
interesting,  valuable  and  important  conlributions  to 
the  literature  of  the  day  that  has  been  Dublished 
during  the  last  half  century 

From  the  same  letter  we  copy  a  notice  of  Miss 
Kliza  Cook  : 

Miss  I'^diza  Cook,  the  poetess,  is  now  residing  at 
Great  Malvern,  lor  the  benefit  of  her  health.  When 
Miss  Cook  was  only  "  sweet  sixteen"  she  contril)- 
uted  s(!veral  very  beautiful  pieces  of  poetry  to  the 
Lilrranj  Gazitte,  and  occasionally  the  effusions  of 
her  \)i'.H  graced  the  pages  of  the  New  Monthly,  and 
the  M"lropnlitan  Magazines.  It  is  singular  that  she 
discontinued  writing  for  tliese  highly  respectable 
journals,  ;iii(l  wrote  cxclusivrlv  for  the  Wickly  J)is- 
•palrk,  a  pafKT  wiiicli  (nijoys  a  wide  circulation,  but 
that  circidation  is  confiiu'd  principally  to  the  pot- 
houses, trin-])alaces  and  rook(!riesof  tin;  metropolis! 
She  ceriaiidy  socutcid  through  this  channid  a  wide 
popularity  amoiiij  tin-  masses,  but  MissCJook's  effu- 
sions one  seldom  finds  co[)ied  into  any  of  the  higinir 
class  journals  ;  hence  she  is  not  read  by  the  more 
intelligent  portion  of  tin;  public.  Miss  (/ook  has 
writmn  for  the  Di.tjirifrh  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
during  that  tmic  she  has  most  undoul)tedly  fully 
equalled  Mrs.  llcmans,  Mrs.  Norton,  or  tin;  most 
popular  writer  of  (Jreat  IJrilain.  In  every  line  that 
she  writi.'s  theri;  is  to  be  found  the  true  essence  of 
poesy.  Her  versififMtiori  is  smooth,  her  lines  are 
musical   her  sentiments  are  pure  and  always  contain 


a  fine  moral.  Look  at  her  deeply  afl^ecting  song  of 
the  "  Old  Arm  Chair  ;"  but  that  is  only  one  among 
scores  of  equally  charming  pieces.  Her  very  last, 
written  at  Great  Malvern,  and  during  illness,  is  a 
composition  of  superior  merit,  and  shows  that  the 
fire  of  her  genius  burns  as  brightly  now  as  ever. 
It  is  called  a  "  Song  for  the  Season."  The  first 
verse  will  show  its  style. 

"  Look  out,  look  out,  there  are  shadows  about ; 

The  forest  is  donning  its  doublet  of  brown, 
The  willow  tree  sways  with  a  gloomier  flout, 

Like  a  beautiful  face  with  a  gathering  frown  ! 
'Tis  true  we  all  know  that  Summer  must  go, 

That  the  swallow  will  never  stay  long  in  our  eaves; 
Yet  we  'd  rather  be  watching  the  wild  rose  blow 

Than  be  counting  the  colors  of  Autumn  leaves  !  ' 

In  the  following  stanzas,  speaking  of  the  wither- 
ing "  hedge-row  boughs,"  she  says: 

"  Oh  !  well  it  will  be  if  our  life,  like  the  tree. 
Shall  be  found,  when  old  Time  of  green  beauty 
bereaves  ; 
With  the  fruit  of  good  works  for  the  Planter  to  see 
Shining  out  in  Truth's  harvest,  through  Autumn 
leaves  !" 

Miss  Cook  commences  this  song  by  telling  us  to 
"  look  out,  look  out,"  for  the  shadows,  the  trees 
and  the  swallows,  and  then  she  tells  us  to  "  look 
high,  look  high,"  and  then  to  "  look  low,  look 
low,"  and  to  ''  look  on,  look  on,"'  and  finally, 

"  Look  back,  look  back,  and  you  '11  find  the  track 

Of  human  hearts,  strown  thickly  o'er 
With  Joy's  dead  leaves,  all  dry  and  black, 

And  every  year  still  flinging  more. 
But  the  soil  is  fed  where  the  branches  are  shed 

For  the  furrow  to  bring  fi)rtli  fuller  sheaves, 
And  so  is  our  trust  in  the  Future  spread 

In  the  gloom  of  Mortality's  Autunm  leaves  !" 

I'iliza  (/ook  is  now  about  forty  yo;irs  of  age,  al- 
though she  looks  much  younger.  Sbe  has  (piite  a 
masculine  countenance,  which  is  remarkably  ex- 
pressive. Her  forehead  is  broad  and  high,  indica- 
tive of  great  genius.  Her  father  was  finiuerly  a 
tradesman  in  London,  hut  afterwards  look  a  farm 
in  Su.sscx,  where  Eliza,  the  youngest  of  eleven 
children,  first  became  enamorccl  of  nature  and  her 
glorious  works,  and  when\  it  is  believed,  she  first 
altempteil  to  pour  out  her  thoughts  in  delicious 
verse.  Miss  Cook  was  born  in  the  London  Road, 
South wark,  London. 
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From  the  North  British  Review,     j  or  the  casual  reports  of  a  few  missionaries  who 

1.  A  Narrative  of  an  Exfloratory  Visit  to  each  of    had  been   permitted,   under  many  restrictions,  to 

the  Consular  Cities  of  China,  in  behalf  of  the !  enter  the  country.  But  now  that  five  of  the  largest 
Oiurch  Missionary  Society,  in  the  years  1844-5-6.  I  maritime  cities  have  been  opened   up  bv  treaty  to 

?/n^'^^^f'-p^°.'**^^^-'"™'-^^--'^-"^-^^^^''^'^"ithe   trade  and  free  intercourse  of  all  nations.' we 

Hall,  Oxford.     London,  1847.  !k..i,        »i.  ^      c  ^        n  uu„ 

n    r»      ;^        ■\t  .  ,l    /^  .       j   ti      7     beffm  to  have  the  accounts  ot   travellers  who  have 

2.  JJesuitory  i\ot€S  on  the  irovernment  and  Feople  i      ",       ,  ,  •       ,       •  ■      i      , 

of  China.  By  Thomas  Taylor  Meadows,  ! '"^^  themselves  acquainted  %nth  the  language, 
Interpreter  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consulate  {  and  whose  opportunities  of  observation  have  been 
at  Canton.     London,  1847.  more  extensive  and  more  unreserved  than  those  of 

Three  Years^  Wanderings  in  China.  By  Robert    any  of  their  predecessors.     Of  the  works  more 


recently  pubUshed  on  this  subject,  we  have  selected 
a  volume  by  the  Rev.  George  Smith,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  ;  another  volume  by  a  diplo- 
matist, resident  in  Canton  ;  and  a  third  by  a  sci- 
entific traveller ; — all  of  whom  have  spent  from 
two  to  three  years  in  China,  and  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  language.     It  is  true  that  the 


Fortune,  Botanical  Collector  for  the  London 
Horticultural  Society.     London,  1847. 
4.  China  and  the  Cftinese  Mission.     By   the  Rev. 
James   Hamilton,    National    Scotch   Church, 
Regent  Square.     London,  1847. 

China  is  undoubtedly  the  most  singular  country 
in  the  world.  Possessing  a  population  amounting 
to  at  least  a  third  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  1  range  of  these  travellers  has  been  limited  to  the 
occupying  a  vast  yet  continuous  and  well  defined  i  maritime  cities  and  surrounding  districts,  and  has 
portion  of  the  globe,  it  has  existed  as  a  peculiar  not  extended  into  the  central  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  entirely  secluded  kingdom  for  a  longer  period  or  even  to  the  capital,  Pekin  ;  but  when  it  is  con- 
of  time  than  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  [  sidered  that  such  a  uniformity  and  sameness  per- 
earth.  While  migrations  and  wars  and  foreign  :  vade  the  whole  empire — that  the  people  and  insti- 
conquests  were  making  vast  changes  on  the  rest  ■  tutions  of  any  one  pronnce  are  so  like  to  those  of 
of  the  world — while  nations  were  rising  up  from '  any  other — it  may  be  presumed  that  we  glean 
barbarism,  flourishing  for  a  season,  and  then  sink-  ,  from  their  partial  obsenations  a  pretty  accurate 
ing  into  insignificance,  the  Chinese  held  on  in  one  conception  of  the  average  condition  of  the  whole 
uniform  tenor — with  the  same  arts,  the  same  gov-  |  empire 
emment,  the  same  laws,  unchanged  and  uninter- 
rupted, except  by  casual  outbreaks  and  tumults 
within  themselves,  which  were  soon  calmed  and 
smoothed  over.  While  many  mighty  nations  of 
the  western  world  were  still  in  a  state  of  compara-  '  is  perhaps  not  an  over-estimate.  The  city  of  Can- 
tive  barbarism,  the  Chinese  had  their  various  arts  ton  is  said  to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants  :  that 
to  embellish  domestic  life — they  were  clothed  in  \  of  Foo-chow  600,000  ;  and  the  other  cities  visited 
their  silks  and  cottons — were  expert  in  the  culture  are  reported  to  be  generally  swarming  with  inhab- 
of  the  soil — knew  something  of  the  nature  of  the  itants.  But  even  supposing  the  estimate  above 
magnetic  compass — of  gunpowder,  and  various  given  to  be  correct,  the  whole  area  of  China  Proper 
other  inventions  still  unheard  of  in  Europe.  contains  1,300,000  square  miles;   so  that  we  have 

The  extreme  caution  of  their  natures,  a  certain  to  each  square  mile  -277  human  beings.  Now,  if 
timid  and  exclusive  policy,  which  has  all  alon?  we  compare  this  rate  of  population  with  that  of 
characterized  their  intercourse  with  surrounding  England,  as  afforded  by  the  last  census  of  1841, 
nations,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  their  self-conceit,  we  shall  find  that  in  it  there  are  297  persons  to 
which  made  them  look  down  upon  all  others  as  every  square  mile.  We  must  not  then  be  deceived 
barbarians,  had  the  effect  of  keeping  them  for  so  j  bv  exaggerated  conceptions  of  the  extreme  density 
long  a  tim?  in  such  a  state  of  singular  seclusion.  I  of  the  population  of  China.  With  a  comparatively 
At  last,  however,  the  spell  has  been  broken  ;  an  j  level  and  arable  country,  a  rich  soil,  that  in  many 
almost  unavoidable  war  of  aggression  has  done  to  i  localities  bears  two  crops  a  year,  and  an  industri- 
them.  what  wars  and  conquests  seem  to  have  been  i  ous  and  frugal  people,  the  average  density  of  the 
the  chief  agents  in  performing  among  all  the  nations  !  population  comes  considerably  short  of  that  of 
of  the  world — it  has  opened  up  this  vast  empire  to    England. 


The  population  of  China,  both  from  native 
statements  and  the  calculations  of  foreigners,  has 
been  estimated  at  not  less  than  360  millions.  Im- 
mense as  this  amount  of  human  beings  appears,  it 


the  intercourse^,  and  influence,  and  example  of 
other  rac?s,  and  other  modes  of  civilization.  If  it 
be  not  good  tor  man  to  live  alone,  neither  is  it  for 
nations :  for  we  find  that  the  same  narrow,  con- 
tracted, and  selfish  notions  which  arise  in  the  soli- 


With  an  extent  of  surface,  and  an  amount  of 
population  equal  to  twenty-five  Englands,  this  vast 
empire  is  ruled  by  the  despotic  swav  of  one  indi- 
vidual. The  genius  of  a  people  most  frequently 
moulds  their  government.      The  mild  and  submis- 


tary  and  secluded  individual,  are  no  less  apt  to  take  \  sive,  and  generally  xmimpassioned  character  of  the 
possession  of  a  whole  community.  Hence  the  Chinese,  pecuUarly  fits  them  for  implicit  subjec- 
exclusive  jealousy  of  strangers,  the  vain  boasting,  tion.  Their  leading  mental  characteristic  is  plain 
and  ignorance  of  the  manners  and  history  of  all  homely  common  sense — thev  have  not  the  imag- 
other  nations,  so  conspicuous  in  the  Chinese.  inative  qualities  or  passionate  enthusiasm  of  other 

Hitherto  our  information  regarding  the  actual  oriental  nations,  neither  have  they  the  profound, 
state  of  China  has  been  derived  from  the  hasty ;  excursive,  and  restless  intellects  of  the  nations  of 
surve '  of  ambassadors  quickly  passing  through  it,  j  the  west.     Filial  respect  and  veneration  is  their 
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most  prominent  instinct — their  notions  of  rule  are 
patriarchal.  From  their  fathers  and  kindred  their 
respect  extends  to  their  rulers  and  their  emperor, 
who  again,  on  their  parts,  take  care  to  foster  and 
encourage  such  feelings,  and  not  to  outrage  them. 
Public  opinion  exists  and  prevails  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  keep  a  check  on  bad  government,  or  out- 
rageously corrupt  administration ;  but  there  is 
neither  the  desire  nor  energy  to  carry  it  further. 
There  is  no  permanent  or  hereditary  nobility 
among  this  people.  There  are  many  old  families 
v/ho  are  held  in  estimation,  but  the  two  great  dis- 
tinctions of  the  people  are  into  the  literary  class 
and  the  plebeian.  Admission  into  the  literary  class 
is  open  to  every  individual  of  the  empire,  however 
poor  or  unknown  ;  and  from  this  class  alone  are 
selected  all  government  officials,  from  the  lowest 
clerk  up  to  the  greatest  mandarin.  Candidates  for 
admission  are  subjected  to  a  strict  and  generally  an 
impartial  examination.  After  having  passed  this 
first  examination,  they  undergo  a  second  and  more 
searching  one  before  they  can  become  eligible  for 
oflice  ;  and  a  third  is  necessary  for  those  who  aim 
at  the  highest  posts.  The  candidates  for  these 
literary  honors  are  always  very  numerous,  and  an 
intense  interest  is  shown  at  the  periods  of  exam- 
ination, both  by  the  individuals  themselves  and 
their  relatives.  A  great  many  are  of  course  re- 
jected, but  these  return  again  and  again  to  their 
studies,  and  make  repeated  attempts  to  pass  the 
ordeal.  Once  accepted,  they  are  almost  sure  to 
succeed  in  time  to  some  government  employment, 
and  the  highest  appointments  are  open  to  all.  So 
highly  is  admission  into  this  literary  class  prized 
by  the  people,  that  a  successful  aspirant  sheds  a 
lustre  on  his  family,  and  even  ennobles  his  more 
humble  parent. 

The  same  government  and  laws  extend  over  the 
whole  of  the  empire,  and  each  province  has  its  full 
complement  of  government  officials.  If  we  call  to 
mind  that  each  province  is  in  extent  equal  to  an 
ordinary  European  kingdom,  wo  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  these  officials.  There  are, 
in  the  first  place,  three  grand  orders  of  mandarins  : 
1st,  the  civil  ;  2d,  the  literary,  who  superintend 
the  examinations  for  degrees  and  admission  into  the 
literary  class  ;  3d,  the  military.  Each  of  these 
orders  may  again  be  sul)divided  into  other  three;, 
so  that  tliere  are  in  all  nine  mandarins,  or  Ingher 
officers,  in  cacli  |)rovince — all  thesj;  being  distin- 
guisli(;(i  by  the  (iiiality  and  color  of  the  buttons  on 
the  top  of  their  ca]).s.  A  simple  enumeration  of 
the  different  denominations  of  tlie  several  officc^rs 
of  th<!  province  of  Kwang-timg  will  so  far  indicate 
the  nature  of  tbrir  duties,  and  afford  a  gt^neral  idea 
of  the  officials  of  the  (itlier  provinces.  'I'lieri;  is 
first  the  t-sung-tu  ortv'verrior-ueneral,  whose  power 
not  nnfreqnently  extends  over  more  than  one  jtrov- 
inee.  Then  a  governor,  superinteiident  of  finance, 
provincial  judge,  ciillector  of  salt  duties,  graiti  col- 
lector, intendanl  of  circuit,  prefect  of  de|)iirtmenl 
and  three;  sulnprefects,  district  mairistrate  and 
xssistants.  towtiship  magistrate  and  assistants,  in- 
spector of  police,  inspector  of  river  police,  sixtc- 


tary,  treasurer,  prison  master,  superintendent  of 
customs.  The  government  salaries  of  these  officials 
are  very  small  ;  the  highest,  that  of  the  governor- 
general,  amounting  only  to  jC60  of  English  money, 
and  the  lowest  ranging  from  jCl2  to  jC20.  The 
consequence  is  that  their  incomes  are  made  up  by 
extortion  and  bribes,  levied  on  the  community. 
This,  like  the  arrangements  of  some  of  our  Euro- 
pean governments,  (the  Russian,  for  example,)  is 
a  most  unfortunate  one,  and  leads  to  endless  abuse 
of  justice.  The  vast  extent  of  the  empire,  too,  and 
the  impossibility  of  the  most  vigilant  central  gov- 
ernment taking  due  cognizance  of  the  whole,  tends 
greatly  to  peculation  and  abuse  of  authority,  and 
to  that  feebleness  of  the  executive  power  which 
prevails  throughout  China. 

' '  I  have  found  it  impossible, ' '  says  Mr.  Meadows, 
"  to  learn,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what  the 
real  incomes  of  mandarins,  as  increased  by  illegal 
fees  and  special  bribes,  may  amount  to.  They  vary 
with  the  harvests,  which,  according  as  they  are 
good  or  bad,  render  it  easy  or  difficult  to  collect  the 
land-tax — a  proceeding  in  connection  with  which 
much  extortion  is  carried  on.  They  vary  also  with 
the  number  of  law-suits,  and  the  wealth  of  the  liti- 
gating parties  ;  and,  lastly,  they  vary  with  the  char- 
acters of  the  individual  mandarins.  The  legal 
incomes  of  the  lower  mandarins  are,  indeed,  so 
notoriously  insufficient,  that  they  have  little  hesita- 
tion in  speaking,  even  to  a  foreigner,  of  their  other 
gains  in  a  general  way  ;  but  they  have  many  rea- 
sons for  not  entering  into  particulars.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  little  better  than  a  gtiess  when  I 
assume  the  highest  mandarins  to  get  about  ten 
times,  the  lowest  about  fifty  times,  the  amount  of 
their  legal  incomes.  One  of  those  in  the  receipt  of 
about  jj22  legal  income,  once  complained  feelingly 
to  me  about  his  poverty,  and  on  my  hinting  that  his 
post  was  after  all  not  a  bad  one,  he  protested,  with 
some  earnestness,  that  his  whole  income  did  not  ex- 
ceed 7,000  taels,  (jC2,333,)  of  which  he  had,  he 
said,  to  give  a  great  deal  away." — P.  100. 

Mr.  Meadows  exhibits  a  table  of  the  govern- 
ment salaries  of  the  state  officials,  and  the  actual 
incomes  which  they  derive  by  extortion,  and  other 
means,  deduced  from  the  best  information  he  could 
obtain.  Thus,  a  governor-general  receives  from 
government  X'(30  jx'r  annum,  but  he  contrives  to 
make  his  actual  income;  .€8,333.  A  governor  ol" 
a  province  gets,  nomiiuilly,  X"50,  and  makes  it  up 
to  jC4,333.  A  judge  has,  X'l3  of  salary,  and 
makes  up  jC2,000.  The  collectors  of  taxes  from 
X"l,.500  to  X  1,000.  Even  a  sul)or(iinate  officer, 
with  a  nominal  salary  of  XlO  or  X 12,  ekes  it 
out,  by  various  means,  to  X200  aiul  X300. 

The  1/amun  is  a  large  building,  where  the 
courts  of  justice,  prisons,  and  offices  and  houses 
of  the  mandarins,  and  other  officials,  are  situated. 
It  consists  of  four  divisions.  The  outermost  con- 
tain.H  the  gaols,  and  places  of  confinement  for  short 
jx'riods,  as  also  the  dwelling's  of  the  inferior  offi- 
cers. The  second  contains  a  hall  of  justice^  for 
the  formal  trial  of  causes  and  criminals,  as  also 
apartments  for  public  records,  treasury,  &c.  The 
third  includes  the  office  of  the  mandarin  hinise-lf, 
and    rooms  for  the   public  reception   of   visitors ; 
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while  the  innermost  division  comprises  the  private 
residence  of  the  mandarin  and  his  family.  At- 
tached to  each  of  these  estabUshmeuts  are  the  shi- 
ye,  the  judicial  advisers,  and  private  secretaries 
of  the  mandarin.  These  men  are  the  only  people 
in  China  who  devote  themselves  solely  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  in  so  far  they  resemble  our  advo- 
cates, barristers,  and  sergeants-at-law  ;  but  they 
are  scarcely  ever  made  mandarins,  (judges,)  and 
none  of  them  act  as  counsel  for  either  of  the  liti- 
gating- parties  in  an  action  at  law ;  their  sole 
business  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  mandarin 
their  employer,  to  point  out  to  him  the  proper  way 
of  conducting  his  judicial  examinations,  and  to  see 
that  the  decisions  he  pronounces  are  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws,  so  as  that  he  may  not  in- 
cur any  of  the  penalties  laid  down  in  the  code  of 
the  Board  of  Civil  Office,  and  thus  be  subjected  to 
degradation  or  dismissal.  These  lawyers  are  not 
recognized  as  official  servants  of  government,  but 
are  in  the  private  emplo}Tnent  of  the  mandarins. 
Certain  of  these  devote  their  attention  to  the  crim- 
inal, and  others  to  the  civil  law.  Besides  these, 
there  are  a  set  of  nondescript  retainers,  who  hang 
about  the  mandarin,  and  are  the  negotiators  of  all 
the  special  bribes,  and  other  illegal  gains  of  their 
master,  and  a  number  of  inferior  Government  clerks, 
who  keep  accounts  of  the  revenue,  and  make  copies 
of  all  law  papers,  and  other  government  business. 
The  judges  alone  investigate,  and  decide  in  all 
causes  and  trials  ;  there  are  no  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  and  of  course  nothing  corresponding  to 
juries.  Threats  and  torture,  too,  are  of  daily  oc- 
currence. The  interior  of  a  yamun  is  said  to  pre- 
sent a  very  strange  and  bustling  scene. 

"  The  almost  unceasing  flail-like  sounds  of  beating 
with  the  bamboo,  either  as  a  punishment  for  ascer- 
tained guilt,  or  to  extort  confessions  and  evidence — 
the  cries  of  the  sufferers — the  voices  of  the  examin- 
ing mandarins  questioning,  bullying,  and  wheedling 
— the  voices  of  the  porters  stationed  at  the  doors, 
between  the  first  and  second  and  the  second  and 
third  divisions,  transmitting,  in  a  loud  singing  tone, 
orders  for  dilFerent  officers  to  repair  to  certain  places 
where  they  are  wanted — the  constant  running  hither 
and  thitlier  of  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  place,  and 
the  frequent  appearance  of  criminals  and  witnesses 
being  escorted  to  and  from  the  prisons  and  rooms 
for  examination — are  sounds  and  sights  that  bewil- 
der and  agitate  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  them,  and  serve  to  heighten  that  dread  which  all 
Chinese  entertain  of  entering  a  yamun.'" — Meadows, 
p.  115. 

The  vanmn  of  a  district  magistrate  thus  com- 
prises within  itself  what  may  be  called  the  general 
police  station  on  a  great  scale — the  county  gaol, 
as  it  were,  for  the  custody  of  debtors  and  of  crim- 
inals, awaiting  trial  or  execution — the  place  where 
quarter-sessions  and  assizes  are  held — the  offices 
of  all  the  subordinate  officers  of  these  courts,  and 
the  office  and  residence  of  the  chief  mandarin,  who 
is  at  once  judge,  sheriff,  coroner,  and  commissioner 
of  taxes.  In  a  populous  district  such  a  building 
is  calculated  to  contain  from  300  to  500  individuals, 
and  in  a  less  populous  place  about  "200.  The  Chi- 
nese, however,  in  their  domiciles,  contrive  to  pack 


into  amazingly  little  room,  so  that  their  buildings 
do  not  at  at  first  view  appear  so  extensive. 

In  general,  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  population, 
especially  in  the  country  districts,  are  peaceful  and 
submissive.  In  the  large  towns,  however,  es- 
pecially in  Canton,  there  are  frequent  tumultuous 
ebullitions  of  the  mob.  Their  contempt  and  hatred 
of  foreigners  cannot  be  easily  restrained,  and  the 
appellation  "  Fanquee,"  or  "  foreign  devil,"  is  a 
term  of  common  reproach.  Canton,  however,  af- 
fords not  a  favorable  specimen  of  Chinese  manners. 
In  the  more  northern  cities,  and  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, a  stranger  may  safely  mingle  with  the  peo- 
ple, without  any  other  inconvenience  than  that 
arising  from  their  excessive  curiosity.  They  are 
almost  uniformly  kind,  hospitable,  and  good- 
humored. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
conununity  fare  but  poorly,  and  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  out  their  daily  bread,  while  hosts 
of  beggars  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  cities.  For 
these  a  tax  is  levied  in  Amoy,  and  perhaps  in 
other  cities  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  collector 
of  which  is  called  "  the  king  of  the  beggars." 
This  tax  is  partly  optional  with  the  payers,  and  is 
indirectly  under  the  cognizance  of  the  government. 
"  The  king,"'  who  is  duly  elected  from  among  the 
number  of  the  beggars,  calls  on  each  householder  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  ascertahis  the  month- 
ly subscription  which  he  is  willing  to  give,  in  order 
to  be  free  from  the  annoyance  of  their  visits  for 
alms,  and  the  clatter  of  the  sticks  by  which  they 
implore  relief.  For  the  sum  of  five  or  six  hundred 
cash*  a  month,  he  gives  a  red  piece  of  paper,  in- 
scribed with  three  copies  of  the  characters  for 
"  great  good  luck,"'  inclosed  within  an  outline  of 
a  jar  or  vase  ;  this  is  affixed  to  the  door-post  as  a 
sign  of  immunity,  and  is  renewed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  year.  Any  beggar  overlooking  this 
bill  of  exemption,  and  entering  a  shop  for  relief, 
may  be  seized  by  the  householder,  and  be  beaten 
on  the  spot.  "  The  king,"  after  giving  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  mandarins,  and  appropriating  a 
certain  fund  for  the  support  of  the  incorpcfrated 
society  of  beggars,  contrives  to  appropriate  the  re- 
mainder to  his  own  use,  and  to  become  a  rich  man. 
The  beggars  are  covered  with  tattered  rags,  wear 
long  dishevelled  hair,  and  are  not  very  particular 
in  the  mode  of  satisfying  their  hunger. 

'•I  observed,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "one  of  these 
beggars  pass  the  shop  of  a  confectioner,  and  stealth- 
ily slip  a  cake  into  his  hand,  and  throw  it  into  his 
sleeve.  One  of  the  partners,  who  saw  the  theft, 
ran  out  and  followed  the  thief,  caught  him  bv  the 
hair,  made  him  restore  the  cake  from  the  folds  of 
his  sleeve,  and  then,  by  a  species  of  lynch-law  very 
common  in  a  country  where  ordinary  law  is  expen- 
sive, and  bribes  must  precede  justice,  gave  the  beg- 
gar a  severe  beating,  and  let  him  depart,  amid  the 
applause  of  the  crowd,  the  good  humor  of  the 
tradesman  himself,  and  a  remarkable  nonchalance  on 
the  part  of  the  offender." 

The  Chinese  cities  have  a  general  resemblance 

*  A  hundred  cash  are  worth  fourpence  half-penny  of  oui 
moDey. 
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to  each  other.  They  are  irregularly  built,  crowded 
withui  a  small  space — have  a  dirty  appearance,  have 
few  large  or  fine  streets,  but  innumerable  narrow 
lanes,  and  are  generally  traversed  by  canals  in  all 
directions,  and  are  surrounded  by  walls  and  ram- 
parts. There  are  few  public  buildings  which  make 
any  show,  with  the  exception  of  pagodas  and  tem- 
ples, which  are  common  both  wiihin  the  walls  and 
in  the  suburbs.  Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  his  first 
impressions  of  Canton  : — 

"The  recently-arrived  stranger  naturally  mani- 
fests surprise  and  incredulity  on  being  told  that  the 
estimated  population  of  Canton  exceeds  a  million. 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  vishs  the  close  streets, 
with  their  dense  population  and  busy  wayfarers, 
huddled  together  into  lanes  from  five  to  nine  feet 
wide,  where  Europeans  could  scarcely  inhale  the 
breath  of  life,  the  greatness  of  the  number  no  longer 
appears  incredible.  After  the  first  feelings  of  nov- 
elty have  passed  away,  disappointment,  rather  than 
admiration,  occupies  the  mind.  After  leaving  the 
open  space  before  the  factories,  or,  as  the  Chinese 
call  them,  the  thirteen  hongs,  and  passing  through 
Old  China  street.  New  China  street,  Curiosity 
street,  and  similar  localities,  the  names  of  which 
indicate  their  propinquity  to  the  residence  of  for- 
eigners, we  behold  an  endless  succession  of  narrow 
avenues,  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  streets. 
As  the  visitor  pursues  his  course,  narrow  lanes  still 
continue  to  succeed  each  other,  and  the  conviction 
is  gradually  impressed  on  the  mind,  that  such  is  the 
general  character  of  the  streets  of  the  city.  Along 
these,  busy  traders,  mechanics,  barbers,  venders, 
and  porters,  make  their  way  ;  while  occasionally 
the  noisy,  abrupt  tones  of  vociferating  coolies  remind 
the  traveller  that  some  materials  of  bulky  dimen- 
sions are  on  their  transit,  and  suggest  the  expedi- 
ency of  keeping  at  a  distance,  to  avoid  collision. 
Now  and  then  the  monotony  of  the  scene  is  relieved 
by  some  portly  mandarin,  or  merchant  of  the  higher 
class,  borne  in  a  sedan-chair  on  the  shoulders  of 
two,  or  sometimes  four  men.  Yet,  with  all  this 
hurry  and  din,  there  seldom  occurs  any  accident  or 
interruption  of  good  nature.  On  the  river  the  same 
order  and  regularity  prevail.  Though  there  are 
prohaljly  not  fewer  than  200,000  denizens  of  the 
river,  who.se  hereditary  domains  are  the  watery 
element  that  supports  their  little  dwelling,  yet  har- 
mmiy  and  good  feeling  are  conspicuous  in  the 
accouniiodating  manner  with  which  tlusy  make  way 
for  e;ich  other.  Thiise  a(iuatic  tribes  of  the  human 
species  show  a  most  pliilosopliic  sj)irit  of  etjuanim- 
ity,  and  contrive,  in  this  way,  to  strip  daily  life 
of  many  of  its  little  lroul)li's ;  wiiile  the  fortitude 
and  |i:iiiciic(;  with  which  the  occasional  injury  or 
d(;strufti()n  oCtlKMr  ijoat  is  borne,  is  remarkahle. 

"  'I'd  rriuni  from  the  wide  (jxpansc  of  the  river- 
population  to  the  slreiUs  in  the  sni)iirl)s,  the  same 
spirit  of  conl.ntcd  adaptation  to  external  tilings  is 
everywhere  oi)servni)le  ;  audit  is  (iifnenlt  which  to 
regard  with  most  niirprise — the  narrow  aliodes  of 
the  one,  or  the  little  h<ial.s  whieh  serve  as  family 
residences  to  the  other.  Then;  is  something  of 
romance  in  the  efreei  of  Chinese  streets.  On  either 
side,  are  shops,  decked  out  with  native;  w;ire,  fiirni- 
lure  and  maniifactiires  of  vnrioii.s  kinds.  'I'liese 
are  adorned  liy  pillars  of  .simi  hoiird.s,  rising  perpen- 
dicularly, and  iiiscrihed  from  top  to  hoitoui  with  the 
various  kinds  of  siileatile  articles  which  m:iy  he  liad 
wiihin.  Native  artists  seem  to  have  lavished  their 
ngenuity  on   several  of  these  inscriptions,   and,  by 


their  caligraphy,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  superiority 
of  the  commodities  for  sale.  Many  of  these  sign- 
boards contain  some  fictitious  emblem,  adopted  as 
the  name  of  the  shop,  similar  to  the  practice  preva- 
lent in  London  two  centuries  ago.  On  entering, 
the  proprietor,  with  his  assistants  or  partners,  wel- 
comes a  foreigner  with  sundry  salutations;  sorac' 
times  advancing  to  shake  hands,  and  endeavoring 
to  make  the  most  of  his  scanty  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish. They  will  show  their  saleable  articles  with 
the  utmost  patience,  and  evince  nothing  of  disap- 
pointment if,  after  gratifying  his  curiosity,  he 
departs  without  purchasing.  At  a  distance'  from 
the  factories,  where  the  sight  of  a  foreigner  is  a 
rarity,  crowds  of  idlers,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred, 
rapidly  gather  round  the  shop,  and  frequent  embar- 
rassment ensues  from  an  incipient  or  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  colloquial  medium.  In  these 
parts  the  shopkeepers  know  nothing  but  their  own 
language,  are  more  moderate  in  their  politeness, 
and,  as  a  compensation,  put  a  less  price  on  their 
wares.  To  write  one's  name  in  Chinese  charac- 
ters is  a  sure  method  of  enhancing  their  good  favor. 
Sometimes  no  fewer  than  eight  or  ten  blind  beg- 
gars find  their  way  into  a  shop,  and  there  they 
remain,  singing  a  melancholy  dirge-like  strain,  and 
most  perseveringly  beating  together  two  pieces  of 
wood,  till  the  weary  shopman  at  length  takes  com- 
passion on  them,  and  provides  for  the  quiet  of  his 
shop  by  giving  a  copper  cash  to  each  ;  on  receiving 
which  they  depart',  and  repeat  the  same  experiment 
elsewhere.  The  streets  abound  with  these  blind 
beggars,  who  are  seldom  treated  with  indignity. 
A  kindly  indulgence  is  extended  to  them,  and  they 
enjoy  a  prescriptive  right  of  levying  a  copper  cash 
from  every  shop  or  house  they  enter.  It  is  said 
that  this  furnishes  a  liberal  means  of  livelihood  to 
an  immense  number  of  blind  persons,  who,  in  many 
instances,  are  banded  together  in  companies  or 
societies,  subject  to  a  code  of  rules,  on  breach  of 
which  the  transgressor  is  expelled  the  community, 
and  loses  his  guild. 

"  In  every  little  open  space  there  are  crowds  of 
travelling  doctors,  haranguing  the  multitude  on  the 
wonderful  powers  and  healing  virtues  of  the  medi- 
cines which  they  expose  for  sale,  (^lose  by,  some 
cunning  fortune-teller  may  be  seen,  with  crafty 
look,  explaining  to  some  awe-stricken  simpleton  his 
future  destiny  in  hfe,  from  a  number  of  books 
arranged  before  him,  and  consulted  with  due  solem- 
nity. In  another  jiart,  some  tame  birds  are  exhib- 
iting their  clever  feats,  in  singling  out,  from 
amongst  a  hundred  others,  a  piece  of  paper  enclos- 
ing a  coin,  and  then  receiving  a  grain  of  millet  as 
a  reward  of  their  cleverness.  At  a  little  distance 
are  some  fruit-stalls,  at  which  old  and  young  are 
making  purchases,  throwing  lots  for  the  quantity 
they  are  to  receive.  Near  these  again  are  noisy 
gangs  of  peo|)le,  pursiiinir  a  less  eepiivoeal  course 
of  gambling,  and  evincing,  hy  their  excited  looks 
and  clamors,  the  intensity  of  their  interest  in  the 
issue.  Jn  anotlier  part  may  l)e  seen  disposed  the 
apparatus  of  some  (Chinese  tonsor,  who  is  perliirm- 
iiig  his  skilful  vocation  on  the  crown  of  some  fel- 
low-couiitrvman  unable  to  command  the  attendanco 
of  the  artist  at  a  house  of  his  own." 

The  five  citie.''  which  by  treaty  have  been  opened 
up  to  the  general  trade  of  all  nations  are.  Canton, 
Amoy,  Foo-chow,  Ning-po,  and  Shang-hai.  All 
foreigners  hav(>  free  access  to  these  cities.  They 
may  reside  in  any  of  them,  but   they  are   not  per- 
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mitted  to  penetrate  into  the  country  beyond,  fur-  ;  and  they  are  friendly  and  respectful  to  foreifruers. 
ther  than  one  days  journey.  Canton  and  Amoy  i  Though  sulieriiig  considerable  extremes  of  climate, 
have  been  the  sea-ports  longest  known  to  British  I  the  tliermometer  ranging  from  a  summer  heat  of 
merchants  ;  but  they  are  nevertheless  the  cities  -  100"  to  24"  of  winter  cold,  it  is  said  to  be  verv  salu- 
where  the  greatest  hatred  against  the  British  pre-  i  brious,  the  sky  in  spring  and  autumn  being  clear, 
vails.  No  foreigner  is  yet  allowed  to  pass  through  |  mild,  and  delightful.  Shang-hai  is  the  great  em- 
the  gates  which  inclose  the  city  of  Canton,  and  fre-  i  porium  of  the  central  and  nonhem  parts  of  China, 
quent  insults  have  been  otfered  to  strangers  by  the   and  in  regard  to  its  commercial  and  export  trade. 


population.  To  such  a  degree  had  these  insults 
proceeded  of  late,  that  while  we  now  write,  ac- 
counts have  reached  this  country  of  a  warlike  dem- 
onstration, which  the  British  government  of  Hong 
Kong  was  compelled  to  make  in  order  to  overawe 
the  Chinese  authorities,  and  again  extort  from  them 
renewed  assurances  of  better  treatment.  Foo-chow 
is  the  capital  of  the  black-tea  district,  and  is  com- 
puted to  contain  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  inhab- 
itants. It  is  situated  on  the  river  Min,  across  which 
is  a  bridge  containing  a  thousand  arches,  or  rather 
a  series  of  openings,  covered  with  large  slabs  of 


is  greatly  on  the  increase.  In  this  respect  it  al- 
ready rivals  Canton,  and  from  its  central  position 
is  likely  to  become  in  time  the  first  trading  port  of 
the  empire.  Cotton  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Shang-hai,  as  well  as  rice  and  wheat ; 
and  tea  and  silks  are  brought  from  the  interior  to 
this  as  a  shipping  port,  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  shorter  inland  carriage,  they  may  be  purchased 
ten  per  cent,  cheaper  than  at  Canton. 

Mr.  Fortune,  while  at  Shang-hai,  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  visit  the  famous  citj-  of  Soo-chan, 
situated  about  fifty  miles  mland.      As  this  was  far 


granite.  This  city  has  comparatively  httle  trade,  |  beyond  the  hmits  that  strangers  are  permitted  to 
and  is  said  to  be  falling  to  decay.  Ning-po,  fur-  i  proceed  from  any  of  the  free-port  cities,  Mr.  For- 
ther  north,  and  situated  on  the  mainland,  nearly  I  tune  resolved  to  adopt  the  Chinese  dress,  and  visit 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Chusan,  is  also  a  place  of  j  it  incognito.  In  this  he  succeeded,  and  found  this 
considerable  size,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  i  grand  city,  which  is  the  great  emporium  of  the 
the  finest  city  on  the  coast  open  to  foreigners.  It  \  central  provinces  of  China,  very  similar  in  its  gen- 
is  also  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  hterary  cities }  eral  features  to  the  other  towns  he  had  visited, 
in  the  empire,  and  interior  only  to  Loo-chow  and  i  only  it  appeared  more  the  seat  of  luxury  and 
Hang-chow,  in  the  refinement  and  taste  of  the  peo-  j  wealth,  and  has  none  of  those  signs  of  dilapidation 
pie.  According  to  the  statistics  of  an  intelligent  j  and  decay  which  are  apparent  in  such  towns  as 
native  scholar,  as  communicated  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  |  Xing-po.  A  noble  canal,  as  w-ide  as  the  river 
the  people  included  within  the  city  walls,  four  fifths  i  Thames  at  Richmond,  runs  parallel  with  the  city 
may  be  estimated  as  engaged  in  trade,  merchandise,  j  walls,  and  acts  as  a  moat,  as  well  as  for  commer 
and  labor,  while  one  fifth  were  calculated  as  be-  j  cial  purposes.  This  canal  is  carried  throueh 
longing  to  the  literary  class.      This  included  the  |  arches  into  the  city,  where  it  ramifies  in  ail  direc- 


graduates  and  candidates  for  literary  promotion,  as 
well  as  the  writers  and  clerks  in  the  public  offices. 
Of  the  population  in  the  suburbs  and  on  the  level 


tions,  sometimes  narrow  and  dirty,  and  at  other 
places  expanding  into  lakes  of  considerable  beauty, 
thus  enabhng  the  inhabitants  to  convey  their  mer- 


plain,  extending  to  the  hills,  six  parts  out  of  ten  i  chandise  to  their  houses  from  the  most  distant  parts 


are  estimated  as  deriving  their  Uvelihood  from  agri- 
culture, three  parts  as  artisans  of  various  kinds, 
and  the  remaining  tenth  as  consisting  of  fishermen 
and  boatmen.      The  manufacture   of  carpets  and 


of  the  countrv'.  Junks  and  boats  of  all  sizes  were 
plying  on  this  wide  and  beautiful  canal,  and  the 
whole  place  presented  a  cheeriul  and  flourishing 
aspect.      The  city  gates  were  well  guarded,  and 


mats  furnishes  employment  to  a  large  proportion  j  the  streets  and  lanes  inside  were  intersected  at  in- 
of  the  people.  The  female  part  of  the  population  |  ter\-als  with  gates,  which  are  closed  at  nine  or  ten 
are  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  weaving  i  o'clock  at  night.      Groups  of  gay  and  cheerful- 


cloth.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  about 
five  miles  in  circuit,  through  which  there  are  six 
gates  opening  into  the  suburbs  or  upon  the  river. 
There  are  100.000  houses  and  shops  assessed  in 
taxes  to  the  g-uvernment,  and  the  population  may 
amount  to  400.000.  In  the  city  there  is  an  un- 
usually laro:e  proportion  of  temples  and  of  spacious 
private  buildings,  and  the  width  and  cleanliness  of 
the  principal  streets  give  a  favorable  impression 
of  the  wealth  and  rank  of  the  inhabitants  ;  yet, 
from  many  of  the  houses  being  empty,  and  the 
dilipidated  state  of  others,  it  appears  evident  that 
the  citv  is  on  the  w^ane.      Shang-hai  is  the  most 


looking  people  loitered  on  the  bridges,  and  sailed 
along  the  canals.  The  ladies  here  are  considered 
by  the  Chinese  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
country,  and.  judging  from  those  seen  bv  our  trav- 
eller, they  desened  this  character.  Their  dresses 
were  of  the  richest  material,  and  made  in  a  erace- 
ful  and  elegant  style  ;  the  only  faults  he  could 
discern  were  their  small  feet  and  the  white  powder 
with  which  their  faces  were  too  unsparingly  cov- 
ered. 

Chusan,  the  island  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British  during  the  war,  and  again  resigned  to  the 
Chinese,  is  allowed  bv  all  visitors  to  be  a  verv  de- 


northerly  of  the  free  cities,  situated  on  an  extensive  i  lightful  spot — well  cultivated,  and  abounding  in 
alluvial  plain,  watered  by  a  number  of  streams.  It  j  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables;  the  natives,  who  are 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  about  three  miles  in  cir-  \  of  the  same  character  as  those  on  the  neighboring 
cult,  and  may  include  about  200,000  inhabitants.  {  main-land,  being  peaceable.  Iriendly,  and,  at  the 
The  character  of  these  is  peaceful  and  industrious  ;  j  same  time,  orderly  and  industrious.     They  regret 
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the  departure  of  the  British  troops ;  and  it  now 
begins  to  be  apparent  that  this  would  have  been  a 
preferable  spot  for  planting  the  British  flag  as  a 
permanent  commercial  station  to  that  of  Hong- 
Kong.  If  friendly  relations  continue  to  be  pre- 
served with  the  Chinese,  Shang-hai  and  the  neigh- 
boring group  of  cities  will  in  time  b:^come  the 
centre  of  trade,  as  possessing  advantages  of  locali- 
ty superior  to  that  of  Canton,  and  thus  the  island 
of  Chusan  would  have  possessed  great  local  advan- 
tages as  a  British  station. 

Hong-Kong  is  a  mountainous,  rocky  island,  about 
ten  miles  in  length  and  five  in  breadth.  Its  north- 
ern side  bends  into  a  capacious  bay,  well  adapted 
for  shipping,  and  forming  a  secure  harbor.  Only 
small  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  island  are  capa- 
ble of  tillage,  the  greater  part  consisting  of  bare 
rugged  cliffs,  with  only  a  partial  vegetation  of 
green  herbage  during  the  rainy  season.  Already 
has  British  enterprise  cut  roads  and  streets  out  of 
the  solid  rocks,  and  the  town  of  Victoria  has  risen 
up,  containing  many  biiildings  of  magnificent  struc- 
ture. The  native  population  has  more  than  trebled 
since  the  English  gained  possession  of  it,  and  it  is 
now  entirely  under  British  rule  and  jurisdiction. 
The  powerful  heat  of  the  sun  on  this  bare  and 
rugged  spot,  the  want  of  a  free  current  of  ventila- 
tion from  the  hills  of  the  adjoining  main-land,  and 
the  noxious  exhalations  from  the  surf  ice,  all  con- 
spire to  render  this  a  trying  climate  for  Europeans, 
and  latterly  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  has  suf- 
fered greatly. 

Notwitiistanding  their  inherent  susj)icion  of  all 
strangers,  the  Chinese  are  neither  unkind  nor  in- 
hospitable. Mr.  Fortune,  whose  botanical  pur- 
suits frequently  led  him  into  the  country,  almost 
invariably  met  with  a  good  reception  from  the 
peasantry,  and  from  the  inmates  of  such  temples 
and  religious  houses  as  he  visited.  One  of  these 
excursions  we  shall  detail  in  his  own  words,  as  it 
affords  a  characteristic  sketch  of  the  timid  yet 
inquisitive  and  kindly  manners  of  the  (Chinese 
peasantry  : — 

"  I  was  one  day  travelling  amongst  the  hills  in 
the  interior  of  tiie  island  of  Amoy,  in  places  wiiere 
I  siipiiose  no  I'inglisbman  had  cvcsr  been  before. 
The  (lay  was  fine,  and  the  whole  of  the  a<friciiltnral 
labftrers  were  at  work  in  tbe  fields.  Wlien  they 
first  saw  ni(!  liiey  s(!emed  mncti  excited,  and  from 
their  (n'siures  and  language  1  was  almost  inclined 
to  think  llieni  lidsliifi.  From  every  hill  and  valley 
they  cried,  '  \Vvlo(!-.san-i)an-fokie,'  that  is,  '  Be  olf 
to  your  boat,  I'rii  nd  ;'  hm  on  former  occasions  1  had 
always  found  tliai  the  best  plan  was  to  put  a  bold 
face  on  th''.  matter,  and  walk  in  amongst  them,  and 
then  try  to  (_'('t  litem  into  jrood  humor.  In  this  in- 
stance the  |)lan  sncciM-drd  admirably  ;  we  were  in  a 
few  minutes  excellent  friends,  the  boys  were  run- 
ning in  all  directioii.s  t;atiierni[r  plant.s  for  my  speci- 
meu-i)ox,  and  ihc^  old  men  wt-re  olhtrintr  nu;  their 
bamb'Mi-piiies  to  sniok<!.  As  1  irot  a  litth'  lu^arer  to 
the  village,  how(!ver,  their  Hus|iiei(ins  sernied  to  re- 
turn, and  th<!y  evidently  would  have  betrn  better 
j)IenHed  had  I  either  remained  where  F  was,  or  gone 
back  aL'ain.  This  procedure  did  not  suit  tny  plans  ; 
and  though  they  tried  very  hard   to  induce   me   to 


'  wyloe'  to  my  '  san-pan,'  it  was  of  no  use.  They 
then  pointed  to  the  heavens,  which  were  very  black 
at  the  time,  and  told  me  that  it  would  soon  be  a 
thunder-storm — but  even  this  did  not  succeed.  As 
a  last  resource,  when  they  found  I  was  not  to  be 
turned  out  of  my  way,  some  of  the  little  ones  were 
sent  on  before  to  apprize  the  villagers  of  my  ap- 
proach, and  when  I  reached  the  village  every  living 
thing,  down  even  to  the  dogs  and  pigs,  were  out  to 
have  a  peep  at  the  '  Fokie.'  1  soon  put  them  all, 
the  dogs  excepted,  (which  have  the  true  national 
antipathy  to  foreigners,)  in  the  best  possible  humor, 
and  at  last  they  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  get  rid  of 
me.  One  of  the  most  respectable  amongst  them, 
seemingly  the  head  man  of  the  village,  brought  me 
some  cakes  and  tea,  which  he  politely  offered  me. 
I  thanked  him,  and  began  to  eat.  The  hundreds 
who  now  surrounded  me  were  perfectly  delighted  ; 
'He  eats  and  drinks  like  ourselves,'  said  one.  '  Look,' 
said  two  or  three  behind  me,  who  had  been  exam- 
ining the  back  part  of  my  head,  '  look  here  ;  the 
stranger  has  no  tail !'  and  then  the  whole  crowd, 
women  and  children  included,  had  to  come  round 
me  to  see  if  it  was  really  a  fact  that  I  had  no  tail. 
One  of  them,  rather  a  dandy  in  his  way,  with  a  no- 
ble tail  of  his  own,  plaited  whh  silk,  now  came  for- 
ward, and  taking  off  a  kind  of  cloth  which  the  na- 
tives here  wear  as  a  turban,  and  allowing  his  tail  to 
fall  gracefully  over  his  shoulders,  said  to  me  in  the 
most  triumphant  manner,  'Look  at  that!'  I  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  very  fine,  and  promised  if 
he  would  allow  me  to  cut  it  off  I  would  wear  it  for 
his  sake.  He  seemed  very  inueh  disgusted  at  the 
idea  of  such  a  loss,  and  the  others  had  a  good  laugh 
at  him." — Fortune,  pp.  39,  40. 

Much  has  been  written  in  praise  of  Chinese 
aariculture.*  No  doubt,  they  have  been  diligent 
cultivators  of  the  soil  from  a  remote  period  ;  and 
some  centuries  ago,  when  their  agricultural  and 
gardening  operations  were  viewed  by  Europeans, 
they  appeared  to  be  superior  to  much  which  was 
practised  in  the  west.  But  like  all  their  other 
habits  and  arts,  agriculture  has  been  and  still  con- 
tinues stationary  amongst  the  Chinese;  while  in 
Europe,  and  in  Britain  especially,  it  has  made 
great  advances.  The  consequence  is,  that  Chi- 
nese agriculture,  as  compared  to  British,  is  now 
far  behind.  It  evidently  appears  a  mistaken  no- 
tion, too,  which  we  have  all  along  adopted,  that 
every  acre  and  inch  of  huid  in  China  is  under  a 
state  of  high  cultivation.  It  is  true,  that  the  level 
plains  and  hills  of  moderate  height,  are  all  under 
cultivation,  and  especially  so  in  the  nei;;lil)orhood 
of  cities  ;  but  Mr.  Fortum\  in  his  botanical  excur- 
sions, roamed  for  many  miles  over  mountanis  and 
ravines  that  were  still  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  some 
of  the  hills  were  ])erfeclly  bare  and  meky,  and 
destitute  of  all  vegetation;  and  ot  hens  were  covered 
with  wild  plants  and  linisli-wood.  The  houses  of 
till!  ])easantry  and  small  fanners  were  also  of  a 
very  mean  de.scri|)tion.  built  of  nuid  and  stones, 
with  mn<l  floors,  and  very  f\v  (louKsiic  conven- 
iences. The  agricultural  iiu|i|enieii;s  are  of  the 
simplest  kind,  and  not  in  the  very  best  condition; 
in   short,  everything    betraying   a  state  of   matters 

♦ 'Diet 'liiiMsc  CXI  rl  ill  linrlii  iihiirc.  Mr.  Fori  iiin',  who, 
wp  iin(lrrsn\ii(l,  was  ('diicali  li  in  llio  Hotaiiic  ( iarilt'ii  of 
l''chiiliiiri;h,  bus  iililaiiied  trcmi  lliciii  a  muhbir  of  new  and 
ruru  pluiits,  to  iiu  addcil  to  our  liritish  colloclioiis. 
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somewhat  similar  to  what  prevailed  in  Scotland 
some  fifty  years  affo,  when  agriculture  had  not  gen- 
erallv  attained  that  perfection  to  which  it  has  now 
arrived  with  us.  The  generally  fertile  soil,  how- 
ever, the  favorable  climate,  and  the  really  industri- 
ous habits  of  the  people,  are  all  conducive  to  an 
abundant  production  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  country. 

Rice  is  the  staple  production  in  all  the  valleys  of 
the  warmer  southern  provinces.  As  it  forms  a 
chief  article  of  food  among  the  Chinese,  its  culti- 
vation is  extensive.  In  the  south,  two  crops  of 
this  grain  are  raised  in  the  hot  months,  besides  a 
crop  of  some  more  hardy  vegetable  in  winter. 
The  ground  is  prepared  in  spring  for  the  first  crop 
of  rice,  as  soon  as  the  winter  grain  crops  are  re- 
moved from  the  fields.  The  plough,  which  is 
commonly  drawn  by  a  buffalo  or  bullock,  is  a  rude 
instrument,  but  light,  and  perhaps  more  suited  to 
the  kind  of  work  than  the  British  plough,  which 
has  been  tried  and  found  too  heavy  and  unmanage- 
able. As  the  land  is  always  flooded  with  water 
before  it  is  ploughed,  this  process  consists  in  turn- 
ing up  a  layer  of  mud  and  water,  six  or  eight 
inches  deep,  which  Ues  on  a  solid  floor,  or  hard 
stiff  clay.  The  plough  never  goes  deeper  than 
this  mud  and  water,  so  that  the  ploughman  and 
his  bullock,  in  wading  through  the  field,  find  a  solid 
footing  at  this  depth  below  the  surface.  The 
water  buffalo,  generally  employed  in  the  south,  is 
well  adapted  for  this  work,  as  he  deliffhts  to  wal- 
low amongst  the  mud.  and  is  often  found  swimming 
and  amusine  himself  in  the  canals  on  the  sides  of 
the  rice  fields.  But  it  must  be  an  unhealthy  oper- 
ation for  the  poor  laborer,  who,  nevertheless,  pur- 
sues it  cheerfully  and  apparently  happy.  After 
the  plough  comes  a  harrow,  without  long  teeth  like 
ours.  The  laborer  stands  upon  the  top  of  it,  and 
its  use  is  to  break  down  and  pulverize  the  surface 
of  the  muddy  soil,  and  to  press  in  the  manure. 
Previously  to  the  preparation  of  the  fields,  the  rice 
seed  is  sown  thickly  in  small  patches  of  highly 
manured  ground,  and  the  young  plants  in  these 
seed-beds  are  ready  for  transplanting  when  the 
fields  are  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  them.  Some- 
times, especially  iu  the  south,  the  seeds  are  pre- 
viouslv  steeped  in  liquid  manure.  The  seedling 
plants  are  carefully  dug  up  from  the  bed,  and  re- 
moved to  the  fields.  The  fields  are  now  smooth 
and  overilowed  v\ith  water  to  the  depth  of  three 
inches.  The  operation  of  planting  is  performed 
with  great  rapidity.  A  laborer  takes  a  quantity 
of  plants  under  his  left  arm.  and  drops  them  in 
bundles  over  the  land  about  to  be  planted,  as  he 
knows,  almost  to  a  plant,  what  number  will  be  re- 
quired. These  bundles  are  then  taken  up  in  suc- 
cession. A  dozen  plants  are  selected  at  a  time, 
and  plunged  by  the  hand  into  the  muddy  soil.  The 
water,  when  the  hand  is  drawn  up,  intmediately 
rushes  into  the  hole,  and  carries  with  it  a  portion 
of  soil  to  cover  the  roots,  and  the  seedlings  are 
thus  planted  and  covered  in  without  further  trouble. 
In  the  south  the  first  crop  is  fit  to  cut  by  the  end 
of  June  or  the  begiiming  of  July.     Before  it  is 


quite  ripe,  another  crop  of  seedlings  is  raised  in 
the  beds  or  comers  of  the  fields,  and  is  ready  for 
transplanting   as  soon   as   the   ground   has    been 
ploughed    up  and   prepared   for   their  reception. 
This  second  crop  is  ready  for  cuttijig  in  Novem- 
ber.     In  the  north,  where  the  summer  is  shorter, 
a  different  plan  is  followed.      The  farmers  here 
plant  a  second  crop,  two  or  three  weeks  after  the 
first,  in  alternate  rows.     The  furst  planting  takes 
place  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  crop   is 
reaped  in  the  beginning  of  August.      After  the 
early  crop  is  removed,  the  grotmd  is  stirred  up  and 
manured,  and  the  second  crop  comes  to  maturity 
about  the  middle  of  November.     In  the  Shang-hai 
district  the  summers  are  too  short  to  get  two  crops 
of  rice,  but  an  autumn  crop  of  vegetables  is  not 
unfrequent.      Rain  falls  in  great  abundance  during 
the  change  of  the  monsoon  in  May.  and  the  Chi- 
nese are  veiT  expert  at  irrigation,  so  that  during 
the  growth  of  the  rice  the  fields  are  flooded  with 
water.     The  terraced  bases  and  sides  of  hQls  are 
stipplied  with  water  by  mountain  streams,  and  the 
valleys  by  canals,  the  water  being  raised  by  a  sim- 
ple but  very  effective  water-wheel.      The  mountain 
terraces,  which  rise  one  above  the  other  like  the 
steps  of  a  stair,  are  so  constructed  both  for  facil- 
itating the  process  of  irrigation,  and  for  preventing 
the  mountain  torrents  from  washing  down  the  soil. 
The  Chinese  or  Nanking  cotton  plant — the  ^'^05- 
syphim  herbcceinn  of  botanists,  and  the  ".V/t  icha'' 
of  the  northern  Chinese — is  a  branching  annual, 
growing  from  one  to  three  feet  in  height,  accord- 
ing to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  flowering  from 
Augijst  to  October.      The  flowers  are  of  a  dingy 
yeUow  color,  and  remain  expanded  only  for  a  few 
hours.     They  are  followed  by  the  seed-pod.  which 
swells  rapidly,  and,  when  ripe,  the  outer  coating 
bursts,  and  exposes  the  pure  white  cotton,  in  which 
the  seeds  of  the  plant  lie  imbedded.      The  yellow 
cotton,  from  which  the  beautiful  Nanking  cloth  is 
made,  is  called  ''Tzr-mie-icha."  and  differs  little, 
except  in  color,  from  the  other  variety.     This  lat- 
ter is  chieflv  cultivated  in  the  level  ground  around 
i  Shang-hai.  in  a  strong,  rich  loamy  soil  capable  of 
\  yielding  immense  crops  year  after  year,  although 
it  receives  but  a  small  portion  of  manure.     Early 
;  in  spring  the  cotton  grounds  are  ploughed  up.  and 
!  manured  with  a  rich  mud  dug  from  the  drains  and 
ditches.     In  the  end  of  April   or  beginning   of 
;  May,  the  cotton  seed  is  sovm,  generallv  in  broad- 
cast, and  troddf  n  by  the  feet  of  laborers  into  the 
'■  soil.      The  spring  rahis  now  commence,  and  the 
vegetation   of  the  cotton  makes  rapid   progress. 
:  During  the  summer  months  the  plants  are  care- 
I  fiiUy  thinned  and  hoed.     Much  now  depends  on 
i  the  season.     K  dry.  the  plants  are  stinted  :  but  if 
,  refreshing  rains  fall,  the  crop  proves  a   good  one. 
i  The  cotton  plant  produces  its  flowers  in  succession 
;  from  August  to  the  end  of  October,  and  even,  in 
!  mild  seasons,  during  November.      As  a  succession 
!  of  pods  burst  everv  dav,  it  is   necessary  to  have 
them   gathered  with   great   regularity,  other^vise 
j  they  fall  upon  the  gromid  and  are  spoiled.     Little 
bands  of  the  Chinese  are  now  seen  in  the  after- 
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noon  in  every  field,  g-athering  the  ripe  cotton,  and 
carrying  it  home  to  the  houses  of  the  farmers.  As 
tlie  farms  are  generally  small,  they  are  worked  al- 
most entirely  by  the  farmer  and  his  family,  con- 
sisting sometimes  of  three  or  even  four  generations, 
including  the  old  gray-haired  grandfather,  or  great- 
grandfather, who  has  seen  the  crops  of  four-score 
years  gathered  into  his  barns.  Every  member  of 
such  a  group  has  a  certain  degree  of  interest  in 
his  employment.  The  harvest  is  their  own,  and 
the  more  productive  it  is,  the  greater  number  of 
comforts  they  will  be  able  to  afford.  In  such  a 
dolieate  article  as  cotton,  much  of  the  success  of 
the  crop  depends  upon  a  dry  and  mild  autumn  ; 
for  wet  and  cold  are  both  inimical  to  it.  When 
the  cotton  is  brought  from  the  field  it  is  spread  out 
to  dry,  and  then  it  undergoes  a  process  to  separate 
the  seeds,  which  is  done  by  passing  it  through  a 
machine  with  two  rollers.  It  is  then  put  into  bags, 
which,  slung  across  a  bamboo  stick,  are  thus  car- 
ried into  the  towns,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  far- 
mers, and  disposed  of  to  the  cotton  merchant. 
Every  family  retains  a  portion  of  the  produce  for 
its  own  use,  and  this  the  female  members  clean, 
spin,  and  weave  at  home.  The  spinning-wheel 
and  the  hand-loom,  both  once  so  common  in  this 
country,  are  still  hi  use  in  China,  and  to  be  seen 
in  every  village  in  the  cotton  districts.  The  cot- 
ton stalks  are  used  as  fuel,  the  refuse  as  manure, 
and  the  cleared  fields  are  immediately  planted  with 
clover,  beans,  or  other  vegetables,  for  a  second 
crop. 

The  tea  districts  are  situated  in  the  provinces 
of  Canton,  Fokein,  and  Chekiang.  There  are  two 
species,  or  protjably  only  rarielies  of  the  tea  shrub, 
the  Thca  Viridis  and  Tlwa  Bohta  of  botanists. 
It  has  been  frequently  stated  and  believed  that  our 
black  teas  are  derived  from  the  Bohea  shrub,  and 
the  green  teas  from  the  Thea  Viridis.  Mr.  For- 
tune, however,  ascertained,  by  actual  inspection, 
that  both  shrubs  yield  green  and  blac-k  teas,  and 
that,  in  fact,  although  tiie  Bohea  plant  is  that  which 
grows  in  the  soutliern  districts,  and  the  'lliea  Viridis 
in  the  northern,  both  green  and  black  teas  are  reg- 
ularly prepared  in  all  the  localities,  and  that  the 
difference  arises  from  the  (juality  and  mode  of  prep- 
aration of  the  leaves.  The  tea  plajit  requires  a 
rich  soil,  otherwise  the  continual  gathering  of  the 
leaves  would  soon  destroy  its  vigor.  In  the  north 
of  (Jhina,  the  tea  plantations  are  always  situated 
on  tlif;  lower  and  most  fertile  sides  of  the  hills,  and 
never  on  the  low  lands.  The  shrubs  are  planted 
in  rows  about  four  feet  apart,  and  about  tl«3  same 
di.stance  bctwrcu  each  row,  and  look  at  a  little  dis- 
Uince  like  little  shrublx-ries  of  evergreens.  Tin; 
farms  are  small,  j^acli  consisting  of  from  one  to 
four  or  five  acres;  indeed,  every  cottager  has  his 
own  little  tea  gard(!n,  the  produce;  of  which  su|)- 
|)Mes  the  wants  of  his  family,  and  the  surplus 
brings  him  in  a  few  dollars  ubicb  are  .sp<'nt  on  the 
otliir  tieeessaries  of  lif(!.  'I'be  s;inic  is  the  case 
wilh  the  cotton,  rice,  and  silk  farms;  all  ;ire  small, 
anil  iiKuiaijed  by  the  members  of  the  family.  In 
ilie  gn  eri  i(;;i  districrts,  near  Niiig-po,  the  first  crop 


jOf  leaves  is  generally  gathered  about  the  middle 
I  of  April ;  this  consists  of  the  young  leaf  buds,  just 
as  they  begin  to  unfold,  and  forms  a  fine  and  deli- 
jcate  kind  of  hyson,  which  is  highly  esteemed  by 
j  the  natives,  but  it  is  scarce  and  expensive.  About 
the  middle  of  ]\Iay  the  shrubs  are  again  covered 
with  fresh  leaves,  and  are  ready  for  the  second 
gathering,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  sea- 
son. The  third  gathering  produces  a  very  inferior 
sort  of  tea,  which  is  rarely  sent  out  of  the  district. 
When  the  weather  is  fine  the  natives  are  seen  in 
little  groups,  on  the  hill  sides,  stripping  the  leaves 
off,  and  throwing  them  into  baskets.  These  leaves 
are  then  carried  home  to  the  barns  adjoining  their 
cottages,  and  dried  in  pans  held  over  little  furnaces 
constructed  in  the  wall.  They  are  then  rolled  up 
by  the  hand  on  a  bamboo  table,  and  twisted  and 
curled  into  the  shape  we  see  them.  After  this 
they  are  exposed  upon  a  large  screen,  and  dried 
further  in  the  sun,  when  they  are  again  subjected 
to  a  second  drying  in  the  pans,  and  are  then  picked, 
sifted,  and  sorted,  and  finally  packed  up  for  mar- 
ket. For  the  European  markets  this  green  tea 
undergoes  a  further  process  of  coloring,  which  is 
done  by  the  addition  of  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum  ; 
but  this  adds  nothing  to  the  flavor  or  other  qual- 
ities of  the  tea,  except  heightening  the  color. 

When  the  teas  are  ready  for  sale,  extensive  tea- 
dealers  come  from  the  towns  and  make  purchases 
from  the  small  growers.  The  tea  is  then  conveyed 
to  the  shipping  ]>orts,  and  packed  and  shipped  for 
the  European  and  American  markets. 

"  There  are  few  sights,"  says  Mr.  Fortune, 
"  more  pleasing  than  a  Cliineso  family  in  the  inte- 
rior engiiged  in  gathering  the  lea-leaves,  or  indeed 
in  any  of  their  other  agricultural  pursuits.  There 
is  the  old  man,  patriarch-like,  directing  his  descend- 
ants, many  of  whom  are  in  their  youth  and  prime, 
while  others  are  in  their  childhood,  in  the  labors  of 
the  field.  He  stands  in  the  midst  of  them,  bowed 
down  with  age.  But  to  the  honor  of  the  C^hinese, 
as  a  nation,  he  is  always  looked  up  to  by  all  with 
pride  and  affection,  and  his  old  age  and  gray  hairs 
are  honored,  revered,  and  loved.  When,  after  the 
labors  of  the  day  are  over,  they  return  to  their  hum- 
ble and  happy  homes,  their  fare  consists  chiefly  of 
rice,  fish,  and  vegetables,  which  they  enjoy  with 
great  zest,  and  are  happy  and  contented.  1  reiilly 
believe  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
the  iigricullural  population  are  better  off  than  they 
are  in  the  north  of  China.  Labor  with  them  is  a 
pleasure,  for  its  fruits  are  eaten  by  themselves,  ;ind 
the  rod  of  the  oppressor  is  unfelt  and  unknown." — 

p.  ao'J. 

There  is  no  slate  religion  in  China,  the  gov(M-u- 
menl  i)ermilting  a  general  toleration  of  ;ill  .sects. 
'I'he  doctrines  of  Confucius  are  ad(ij)ted  by  the  lit- 
erary class,  and  a  considerable  pmiKirtion  of  the 
|)e()pl(\  Instead  of  a  religmn,  it  may  rather  be 
t(!rme(l  a  system  of  pliiltis(i|ihy,  coinnio?i|i|aco 
eiicuirh,  and  i)os.sessing  no  great  depth,  yet  of  a 
|)raciical  worldly  nature,  suited  to  the  lone  of  the 
[Tcneral  mind.  It  consists  chiefly  of  moral  and 
political  maxims,  and  avoids  entering  on  the  exis- 
tence or  nature  of  Deity,  or   allusions  to  a  future 
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etate.  Another  sect,  the  Tauists,  or  followers  of 
Laou-tsze,  seem  to  be  identical  ^vith  the  Scha- 
maaists,  or  demon-worshippers  of  the  ruder  tribes 
of  the  great  MonffoUan  race.  This  sect  now 
seems  to  have  few  votaries  in  China,  or  at  least 
httle  or  no  mention  is  made  of  them  by  recent 
travellers,  except  the  casual  notice  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to  their  gods.  It  no  doubt  prevailed 
more  in  the  earUer  and  ruder  stages  of  their  his- 
tory. Budhism,  introduced  from  India  probably 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  has 
spread  to  a  considerable  extent  in  China :  but  it  is 
less  its  mysticism  and  abstract  speculations  than 
its  image- worship,  its  external  observances,  and 
its  monastic  system,  which  have  taken  hold  of  the 
people's  minds.  In  general,  its  priests  and  votaries 
are  extremely  ignorant,  few  comparatively  being 
able  to  read  or  write,  and  it  is  only  the  lower  and 
more  ignorant  classes  of  the  population  who  belong 
to  this  rehgion.  Budhist  temples  and  monastic 
institutions  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  cities  and 
country,  but  in  general  they  are  on  the  decay,  and 
are  regarded  by  the  people  with  less  interest  and 
reverence  than  formerly.  Yet  image-worship  is 
in  universal  practice.  Their  temples,  houses, 
streets,  roads,  hiUs,  rivers,  carriages  and  ships, 
are  full  of  idols,  and  their  houses  and  shops,  and 
corners  of  their  streets,  are  plastered  with  charms, 
amulets,  and  emblems  of  idolatry.  In  external 
forms  and  regulations,  there  are  some  singular  co- 
incidences between  the  Romish  reUgion  and  Budh- 
ism. The  existence  of  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
the  celibacy,  the  tonsure,  the  flowing  robes  and 
the  pecuhar  caps  of  the  priesthood,  the  burning  of 
incense,  the  tinkling  of  bells,  the  rosaries  of  beads, 
the  intonation  of  service,  the  prayers  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  purgatory,  and  the  offerings  for  the 
dead  in  their  temples,  and,  above  all.  the  titles  of 
their  principal  goddess,  the  "•  Queen  of  Heaven," 
and  "  Holy  Mother,"  represented  bv  the  image 
of  a  woman  with  a  male  child  in  her  arms — pre- 
sent features  of  mutual  resemblance  which  must 
strike  every  one.  Mr.  Smith  paid  a  visit  to  Poo- 
too.  an  island  of  about  thirty  miles  in  extent,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Chusan,  which  is  entirelv 
tenanted  by  Budhist  priests.  At  the  time  of  his 
visit  there  were  about  six  hundred  resident  priests, 
besides  three  hundred  mendicant  fnars  and  itin- 
erant priests,  who  were  absent  on  the  neighboring 
mainland.  This  island,  he  was  informed,  had  been 
ceded  to  the  Budhists,  as  an  endowment  for  the 
diffusion  of  their  religion,  by  one  of  the  Chinese 
emperors,  of  the  Han  draasty.  This  date  would 
make  the  oriein  of  their  endowment  contempora- 
neous with  the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  priest  who  was  Mr.  Smith's  infonnant 
said  that  Pootoo  had  seen  brighter  davs.  and  he 
spoke  with  regret  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  present 
age  in  resp<»ct  of  zeal  for  idolatry.  He  especially 
mentioned  the  fact  of  there  having  been  three  hun- 
dred more  priests  on  the  island  a  century  ago,  and 
accounted  for  the  diminution  in  their  number  bv 
the  want  of  interest  and  devotion  shown  by  the 
people  on  the  mainland,  who  suffered  the  temples, 


one  after  the  other,  to  fall  to  ruin,  without  incur- 
ring the  expense  of  rebuilding  them.  The  endow- 
ment of  the  temple  in  which  he  himself  resided 
arose  from  200  acres  of  land  assigned  to  it  as  its 
revenue  on  the  opposite  island  of  Cheic-ko-ize. 
Besides  this,  they  enjoyed  an  uncertain  revenue 
from  the  offerings  of  casual  devotees  visiting  the 
sacred  locahtv.  He  stated  his  opinion,  that  out 
of  every  hundred  priests  in  Pootoo,  only  twenty 
were  men  of  education. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  these  tem- 
ples consists  of  those  who  have  been  brought 
thither  when  they  were  mere  children,  by  needy 
relatives,  or  of  those  who.  by  poverty  or  crime, 
have  been  forced  to  take  up  their  abode  there  as 
an  asvlum  for  the  remainder  of  their  Hves.  With- 
out any  kind  of  emplo},Tnent,  cither  bodUy  or  men- 
tal, and  in  a  state  of  lonely  celibacy,  cut  off  from 
all  the  usual  pirrsuits  or  enjo}.auents  of  society, 
thev  spend  a  miserable  existence  in  indolent  vacu- 
ity. By  means  of  self-righteous  asceticism  they 
hope  to  be  deUvertd  from  the  grosser  elements 
which  form  the  compound  Ijeing — man,  and  to  be 
assimilated  to,  and  at  length  finally  abs4)rbed  into, 
the  immaterial  substance  of  the  holy  Budh.  For 
tliis  purpose  they  abstain  from  animal  food,  and 
repeat  their  daily  routine  of  0-rne-to-fuh,  till  the 
requisite  amoimt  of  purity  and  merit  has  been 
gained,  and  the  more  devout  are  enabled  to  revel 
in  the  imaginary  paradise  of  absorption,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  annihilation.  This  is  the  grand 
hope  of  Budhism — this  is  the  only  stimulus  to 
present  exertion  which  it  offers.  The  material 
part  of  man  is  to  be  purged  away,  and  after  trans- 
migration through  certain  stages  of  animal  hfe, 
more  or  less  numerous,  ui  proportion  to  the  guilt 
or  merit  of  the  individual,  the  soul  is  at  last  taken 
into  the  deity,  and  becomes  a  part  of  Budh  him- 
self. This  is  the  purely  imaginative  invention  of 
a  more  poetical  race  than  the  prosaic  Chinese.  In 
fact,  Budhism  in  China  appears  to  be  a  mere 
religion  of  external  form.  The  most  intelligent  of 
its  priests  do  not  beheve  its  doctrines,  and  even  on 
its  more  ignorant  votaries  it  can  have  no  heart- 
influence. 

As  little  effect  does  the  cold  and  lifeless  moral- 
ity of  Confucius  appear  to  exercise  on  the  charac- 
ters of  the  mass  of  tlie  people.  With  naturally 
mild  dispositions,  and  patient  and  industrious  hab- 
its, thev  have  no  regard  for  truth — they  are  guided 
by  expediency  alone,  and  will  he,  deceive,  and 
cheat,  just  as  it  suits  their  own  personal  interest. 
No  high  or  pure  motives  actuate  them.  They  look 
with  great  indifference,  or  even  levity,  on  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  companions,  and  though  vanity 
and  self-conceit  make  them  boastful,  yet  they  have 
no  true  and  genuine  patriotic  love  lor  their  coun- 
try. Their  unimpassioned  nature  does  not  permit 
them  to  be  ferocious  or  terriblv  wrathful,  but  they 
have  a  host  of  minor  vices,  and  few  oi  the  more 
ennobling  active  virtues  of  humanity.  Thi.s  they 
are  sensual,  coldlv  cruel,  insincere,  mendacious, 
devoid  of  general  philanthropy.  Yet  it  must  be 
allowed  that  they  have  the  domestic  attachments — 
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filial  piety — a  sense  of  gratitude,  and  a  cool  and 
reasonable  way  of  settling  and  cementing  disputes. 
From  the  general  insincerity  and  duplicity  which 
prevails,  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  a  total 
want  of  confidence  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
would  be  common,  and  so  it  would,  were  tliis  not 
rectified  by  what  appears  a  strange  adjustment. 

"  III  England,"  says  iNlr.  Meadows,  "  we  trust  a 
man  because  we  put  some  confidence  in  his  own 
honesty,  and  because  we  know  we  can,  through 
the  law,  obtain  redress  for  breach  of  trust.  In  China, 
people  place  little  or  no  confidence  in  each  other's 
honesty,  and  there  is  so  much  uncertainty,  diffi- 
culty, and  even  danger,  in  obtaining  redress  for 
breach  of  trust  or  contract,  by  applying  to  the 
authorities,  that  few  will  venture  on  an  application. 
Every  Chinese,  therefore,  who  expects  to  have  any 
kind  of  trust  placed  in  him,  is  provided  with  a 
guarantee  of  a  standing  and  rcsfjectability  sufficient, 
in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trust, 
who,  according  to  the  custom,  makes  himself  re- 
sponsible, in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  for  any 
unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  person  guaranteed. 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  guarantee  himssif  might 
violate  his  guaranty — and  at  first  sight  there  cer- 
tainly appears  no  cause  why  he  should  not ;  he  is, 
however,  effectually  prevented  from  this  by  the 
power  of  public  opinion.  Every  man,  without  re- 
flecting dee[)ly  on  the  subject,  feels  that  some  reli- 
able bund  of  mutual  security  is  necessary  ;  the 
guaranty  form,  by  the  general  consent  of  the  nation, 
is  that  bond  in  China,  and  any  man  who  would  ven- 
ture delilx'rately  to  contemn  it.  would  lose — what 
to  most  people  is  of  the  highest  iuiportance — the 
good  opinion  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  the  f.'llow- 
ship  of  his  own  ;  while  even  in  a  pecuniary  jK)iiit 
of  view  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  derive  any 
benefit  from  his  iireach  of  good  faith.  I  may  stale 
as  a  fact,  thai  I  have  never  yet  known  an  inslaiice 
of  a  Chinese  openly  violating  a  guaranty  known  to 
have  been  given  by  him  ;  and  though  I  have  re- 
marked, that  under  .strong  temptations  they  will 
sometimes  try  to  evade  it,  yet  instances  of  this  are 
extremely  rare,  and  they  generally  come  promptly 
forward  to  meet  all  the  consequences  of  their  re- 
sponsibility."— p.  218. 

Mr.  Smith,  after  giving  the  people  credit  for 
their  good  qualities,  thus  proceeds  with  the  other 
side  of  the  [)icture  : — 

' '  Facts  of  daily  occurrence,  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edfje  of  tin;  missionaries,  and  frequently  gained 
ihrontfli  the  medium  of  the  missionary  hospitals, 
reveah'd  ibe  prevalence  of  the  most  fearful  immor- 
ahtie?!  amoufr  the  people,  and  furnished  a  melan- 
choly insiirjii  into  the  desolating  horrors  of  pairan- 
isin.  I''einale.  infantieidt;  openly  confessed,  legalized 
by  custom,  and  divested  of  disLM'ace  by  its  frequcuicy 
— till-  hcai'-iiy  of  females,  leadiiiij  as  a  cohse(pience 
to  a  variety  of  crimes  habituallv  stainin>:  the  (ionM'.s- 
lic  hcarlh — the  dreadful  prevaleiurc!  of  all  the  vices 
charired  by  ihr  Aposih;  Paul  u\nm  the  ancient 
heathen  woild — the  alarniinir  extent  of  (tpium  indul- 
gence, (lesiniymir  the  prodiiclivciiess  and  natural 
resources  of  ttie  pco|)l(' — the  universal  practice  of 
lyint.',  and  su.spicion  of  dislionesiy  bi-iweeii  man  and 
man — the  unhhishinj!  lewdnexs  of  old  and  vouu</ — 
the  full,  unchecked  torrent  of  human  d.'praviiy  liorne 
ah)iiij  ill  its  teiniiesliKuis  cliannel,  and  iinmd.ilintr 
the  .social  hvsIimii  with  the  overdowinus  ol  iinsrodii- 
ness — prove  the  existence  of  a  kind  and  degree  of 


moral  degradation  among  a  people,  of  which  an 
excessive  statement  can  scarcely  be  made,  and  of 
which  an  adequate  conception  can  rarely  be  formed." 
—p.  490. 

With  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  commonly  re- 
ceived reports  of  infanticide  among  the  Chinese, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Smith  took  special 
care  personally  to  inquire  into  this  fact.  It  is 
practised  chiefly  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  it 
is  the  female  infants  who  suffer  ;  a  poor  man  in  his 
old  age  usually  receiving  support  and  assistance 
from  his  sons,  whereas  his  daughters  are  generally 
married  early,  and  are  then  no  longer  considered 
as  part  of  the  family.  On  repeated  occasions,  and 
before  a  numerous  assemblage,  fathers,  when  ques- 
tioned by  Mr.  Smith  regarding  this  subject,  seemed 
to  have  no  hesitation  in  openly  and  simply  avowing 
the  fact.  He  was  told  that  in  the  province  of 
Fokeen,  at  a  place  called  Kean  Ying-Chou,  five 
days'  journey  above  Canton,  there  were  computed 
to  be  from  500  to  GOO  female  infanticides  in  a 
month.  The  comparative  infrequency  of  the  prac- 
tice at  Canton,  arose  from  the  establishment  by 
government  of  a  foundling  hospital  there,  where 
5000  female  children,  of  the  lowest  classes,  were 
annually  received.  While  visiting  some  of  the 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Amoy,  tlie  subject  of 
infanticide  was  introduced  to  the  people.  They 
stated  that  out  of  six  daughters  it  was  customary 
to  kill  three.  Some  murdered  four,  and  a  few 
even  five,  out  of  the  same  number.  They  said  thai 
the  proportion  of  female  children  which  they  put 
to  death  entirely  depended  on  the  poverty  of  the 
individual.  They  told  that  the  death  of  the  infant 
was  effected  immediately  after  birth,  and  that  four 
different  modes  of  infanticide  were  practised 
amongst  them  :  drowning  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
pinching  the  throat,  stifling  by  means  of  a  wet 
cloth  over  the  inouth,  and  choking  by  a  few  grains 
of  rice  placed  into  the  mouth  of  the  infant.  If  sons 
were  alternately  interspersed  with  daughters  in  a 
family,  the  people  esteemed  it  good  luck,  and  were 
not  acxiustomed  to  murder  the  female  children. 
One  old  man  who  was  questioned,  confeRsed  pub- 
licly Ixifore  the  crowd,  that  out  of  six  daughters 
he  had  murdered  three;.  At  first  he  said  that  he 
did  not  remem!)er  whether  he  had  murdered  two 
or  three.  He  said  that  he  smothered  them  by  jnit- 
ting  grass  into  their  mouth.  The  }H'ojde,  per- 
ceiving the  disgust  and  indignation  wliicii  the 
recital  of  thesis  facts  caused,  at  last  became  ashanud 
of  their  conduct,  showing  how  easily  the  i  onscience 
may  be  awakened  to  the  enormity  officii  actions. 
In  the  other  parts  of  China  visited  by  Mr.  Smith, 
no  well  authenticated  c;uses  were  hniiiL'ht  within 
his  iiolice,  sufficient  to  prove  that  tins  crime  jtre- 
vaileil  to  any  considenihle  extnil.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Shang-hai  and  Ning-po,  the  iiku-iI  atrocity,  if 
peri)etrated,  lurks  in  secret,  and  is  comparati\('ly 
loo  rare  an  occurrence  to  be  rc'iarded  as  possessing 
the  .sanction  of  public  opinion. 

Another  proiinnnil  vice  of  the  Cliiiu'se  is  opium 
smokinir.  This  to  a  certain  extent  has  been  pr;u3- 
lise<i  for  a   long    period,  hut  of  l.iti.'    years   has  in- 
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creased.     An  opium  house  in  Amoy  is  thus  de-  j 
scribed  by  Mr.  Smith  : —  ! 

"The  first  opium  house  which  we  entered  was 
situated  close  to  the  entrance  to  the  Taoii-lais  pal- 
ace. Four  or  five  rooms,  in  different  pans  of  a 
square  court,  were  occupied  by  men  stretched  out  | 
on  a  rude  kind  of  couch,  on  which  lay  a  head  pillow,  \ 
with  lamps,  pipes,  and  other  apparatus  for  smoking! 
opium.  In  one  part  of  the  principal  room  the  pro- i 
prieior  stood,  with  delicate  steel-yards,  weighing ! 
out  the  prepared  drug,  which  was  of  a  dark,  thick,  | 
semi-fluid  consistency.  A  little  company  of  opium  | 
smokers,  who  had  come  hither  to  indulge  in  the  ex- 1 
pensive  fumes,  or  to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  sight : 
of  that  which  increasing  poverty  had  placed  beyond  j 
their  reach,  soon  gathered  around  us,  and  entered  i 
into  conversation.  They  formed  a  motley  group  of  [ 
sallow,  sunken  cheeks,  and  glassv,  watery  eyes,  as  | 
with  idiotic  look,  and  vacant  laugh,  they  readily! 
volunteered  intbrmaiion,  and  described  the  process; 
of  their  own  degradation.  There  was  to  be  seen 
the  youth,  who,  just  emerging  from  boyhood,  had  : 
only  commenced  the  practice  a  little  time  before, ' 
and  was  now  hastening  to  a  premature  old  age.  \ 
There  was  the  man  of  middle  age,  who,  for  half  | 
his  life  a  victim  of  this  pernicious  indulgence,  was; 
bearing  with  him  to  an  early  grave  the  wreck  of  his 
worn-out  constitution.  There  was  again  the  more: 
elderly  man,  whose  iron  strength  of  frame  could 
better  ward  off  the  slow  but  certain  advances  of  de-j 
crepitude.  but  whose  bloated  cheek,  and  vacant ; 
stare,  told  of  the  struggle  that  was  raginj  within.  ! 
There  was  again  the  rarely  seen  spectacle  of  old  | 
age,  and  the  man  of  sixty  lived  vet  to  tell  of  fortv ! 
years  consumad  in  the  seduction  of  this  vice.  Thev  i 
all  assented  to  the  evils  and  sufferin?s  of  their  course, 
and  professed  a  desire  to  be  freed  from  its  power.  ■. 
They  all  complained  of  loss  of  appetite — of  the  ago-  i 
nizing  cravings  of  the  early  morning — of  prostra-  j 
tion  of  strength,  and  of  increasing  feebleness,  but  j 
said  that  they  could  not  gain  firmness  of  resolution  ! 
to  overcome  the  habit.  They  all  stated  its  intoxi-  I 
eating  effects  to  be  worse  than  those  of  drunkenness,  i 
and  described  the  extreme  dizziness  and  vomiting  i 
which  ensued  so  as  to  incapaciate  them  for  exertion. : 
1  subsequently  visited  about  thirty  other  opium  shops  | 
in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  people  say  that  j 
there  are  nearly  a  thousand'  such  establishments  in  I 
Amoy."— pp.  433 — i.  I 

A  confirmed  opium  smoker  generally  consumes  I 
daily  about  a  mace  of  opium,  which   is  equal  to ; 
one  drachm,  of  sixty  grains,  the  price  of  which  is ' 
about  eifrht-pcnce  sterling,  a  large  sum  of  money  ■, 
in  China.     In  fact,   many  of  the   poorer  classes' 
consume  from  a  third    to   a  fourth  of  their  whole 
earninirs  in  this  pernicious   practice,  notwithstand- 
ing  they  may  have  a  wife   and  family  depending 
on  them  for  support.     This  is  a  melancholy  ac- 
count, and  can  only  find  a  parallel  in  the   jin  and 
whiskey  consumers  of  our  own  island.      For  one 
million  pounds'  worth  of  opium,  however,  which 
IS  thus   used   in   the  extensive   empire  of  China, 
there  are  at  least  twenty  millions'  worth  of  intoxi- 
cating  liquors  consumed  in  Great  Britain.      Both 
are  clamant  evils,  and  are  potent  means  of  debasing 
society ;  but  e^als  cannot   be  banished  from   this 
world  of  ours — our  chief  aim  must  be.  by  God's 
blessing,  to  elevate  men's  minds  above  temptation, 
and  fight  the  battle  on  the  side  of  strenuous  resis- 


tance. It  is,  no  doubt,  unfortunate  that  this  per- 
nicious, and  in  a  certain  degree  illegal  tratlic.  should 
be  carried  on  by  Britons  ;  and  the  missionaries  have 
frequently  had  this  retorted  to  them  in  the  midst 
of  their  expostulations  and  advices  to  the  mis- 
guided victims  of  opium  smoking.  The  usual 
good  common  sense  of  the  Chinese,  however,  will 
soon  be  able  to  distinguish  the  true  position  in 
which  this  traffic,  or  any  other  of  the  kind,  as  re- 
gards the  intercourse  of  nations,  must  be  put,  and 
they  will  cease  to  confound  the  philanthropic  en- 
deavors of  the  missionaries  with  the  gain-seeking 
pursuits  of  other  members  of  the  community  to 
which  they  may  belong.  The  opium  trade,  though 
still  nominally  illegal,  is  now  tacitly  recognized 
by  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  perhaps  tlie  best 
plan  for  all  parties  would  be  to  legalize  it  at  once, 
imposing  a  certain  duty  on  it  as  we  do  on  the  sim- 
ilar luxuries  of  tobacco  and  alcoholic  liquors. 

Drunkenness  does  not  appear  to  be  a  prevailing 
vice  among  the  Chinese.  In  general  the  people 
are  temperate  both  in  eating  and  drinking.  Rice, 
vegetables  and  fish,  eggs,  poultry,  form  the  sim- 
ple diet  of  the  rural  districts,  though,  amongst  the 
richer  inhabitants  of  towns,  a  considerable  degree 
of  epicurism  is  common.  Long  protracted  dinners, 
with  an  absurd  and  hurtful  profusioii  of  dishes,  are 
as  common  among  the  city  mandarins  of  China  as 
among  the  city  aldermen  and  higher  castes  of 
Britain.  Like  us,  too,  they  range  over  earth,  sea 
and  air  for  delicacies  to  stimulate  the  satiated  ap- 
petite. Hence  we  hear  of  the  marvellous  dishes 
of  swallows"  nests,  sharks'  fins,  and  the  trepan^, 
a  species  of  holothiiria  or  sea-slug  fished  up  from 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  sened  up  as  a  rarity  at  the 
feasts  of  the  rich  and  wealthy.  So  generally  is 
the  country  under  cultivation,  and  such  has  been 
the  density'  of  population  for  many  ages,  that  wild 
animals,  especially  game,  are  very  rare  in  China. 
To  make  up  for  this,  however,  domestic  animals 
are  reared  in  considerable  quantities,  such  as  bul- 
locks, sheep,  pigs,  fowls,  and  even  dogs,  which 
are  admitted  into  the  category  of  culinary  beasts 
among  this  people.  In  Chusan,  and  probably  in 
many  other  places  throughout  the  country,  voung 
ducks  are  hatched  in  thousands  by  artificial  heat, 
and  then  fed  up  for  the  table  ;  and  on  the  rivers 
and  estuaries,  cormorants,  are  regularly  trained  to 
catch  fish  and  bring  them  to  their  masters. 

Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  his  reception  at  a 
mandarin's  table  : — 

"  On  Sept.  3d,  I  went  with  some  friends  to  visit 
the  principal  mandarin  in  Ning-po,  usually  stvled 
the  taou-tai.  Due  notice  had  been  given  some  hours 
previously,  and  there  were  circumstances  attending 
our  visit,  which  ensured  a  polite  reception  from  his 
excellency.  We  were  borne  in  chairs  along  the 
streets  to  the  ya-mun.  or  public  off.ce,  in  which  the 
taou-tai  was  then  residing.  As  we  approached  the 
large  folding-doors,  leading  into  the  first  of  a  num- 
ber of  spacious  courts,  a  gong  was  struck,  which 
was  immediately  answered  by  other  gongs  and  a 
bell  from  within.  At  the  same  time  a  native  piper 
commenced  playing  a  noisy  air,  accompanied  by  a 
kind  of  cymbal,  to  do  honor  to  us  as  we  passed. 
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As  door  opened  within  door,  we  saw  signs  of  bustle 
and  activity  among  the  numerous  attendants,  till  our 
sedan-chairs  were  set  down  on  a  pavement  at  the 
bottom  of  a  little  flight  of  steps  leading  into  a  vesti- 
bule. Here  the  great  man,  Ching-ta-jiii,  descended 
to  welcome  us ;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  bowing 
and  other  salutations,  we  were  conducted  to  a  re- 
ception-hall, where  we  were  invited  to  take  our 
seats.  But  preliminary  matters  of  etiquette  had  to 
be  settled,  which  occupied  some  time.  The  taou- 
tai  would  not  occupy  the  highest  seat  on  the  left 
side,  the  place  of  honor  ;  and  the  members  of  our 
little  party  affected  like  humility.  One  pressed  the 
other,  and  tried  to  lead  him  into  the  uppermost  seat, 
which  gentle  attempt  the  other  as  gently  resisted. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would  have  been 
fatiguing  ;  but  in  the  excessive  heat  of  the  summer 
it  was  doubly  irksome  ;  and  matters  were  at  last 
abruptly  brought  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  by  one 
of  our  i)arty  coolly  occupying  the  highest  seat,  and 
thus  terminating  the  debate.  One  of  our  friends 
was  a  fluent  speaker  of  Chinese,  and  acted  as  our 
spokesman.  The  taou-tai's  cap  of  authority,  which 
was  ornamented  with  the  usual  knob  or  button  of 
a  light  blue  color,  indicating  his  rank  as  being  of 
the  third  of  the  nine  orders  of  mandarins,  was  now 
taken  from  his  head,  and  handed  to  an  attendant, 
who  placed  it  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  room. 
Soon  after,  another  servant  came  at  his  bidding  to 
assist  in  removing  his  upper  garment  of  blue  silk  ; 
and  as,  notwithstanding  the  heat,  we  had  paid  his 
excellency  the  compliment  of  appearing  in  woollen 
coats,  we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  his  invitation 
to  put  off  the  incumbrance,  and  sat  during  the  rest 
of  our  visit  in  our  shirt-sleeves.  The  room  did  not 
afford  the  signs  of  any  great  wealth  in  the  proprie- 
tor, the  furniture  being  simple  and  substantial,  rather 
than  elegant.  A  number  of  servants  were  standing 
outside,  and  sometimes,  in  their  eagerness  to  see 
and  listen,  pressed  around  the  door.  A  wave  of  the 
hand  from  their  master  once  or  twice  seemed  to  re- 
move them  to  a  little  distance  on  either  side.  But 
when  he  subsequently  sal  so  as  to  have  his  back 
towards  them,  they  quietly  returned,  and  their  num- 
ber was  increased  by  the  addition  of  several  others 
eager  to  satisfy  tluiir  c;uriosity.  After  we  had  tak(Mi 
tea,  the  signs  of  preparation  for  a  morning  colhition 
were  apparent  in  the  various  dishes  brought  and  set 
out  on  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  On  the 
announcement  being  made  that  all  was  ready,  the 
same  ceremony  and  delay  as  to  precedence  took 
place.  The  taou-tai  took  his  seat  at  the  lowest  end 
of  the  tal)le.  As  our  meal  proceeded,  he  reverted 
to  former  topics,  esp(!cially  to  our  literary  degrees. 
As  I  had  beim  introduc(!d  as  a  literary  teacher,  ho 
now  infjuircd  what  lifrarv  degree  in  my  own  coun- 
try 1  harl  attaiiii'd.  My  friend  very  inconsiderately 
rejilied  that  1  was  the  saiiu',  as  a  tsin-szr,  i.  e.,  the 
9(!Coiid  uf  thi'  four  fMiinese  literary  degre(>s.  to 
which  r.inn2-ta-jni  h:i(l  himself  attained.  The  taou- 
tai  then  Cfuniiiencr-d  congratulating  me  on  th(!  fe- 
licity of  niy  lot  in  pelting  literary  ])roinoti()n  at  so 
early  an  age;.  He  iiroceedcd  lo  lake  a  strict  sur- 
vey of  my  physigno'.riy,  and  made  some  remarks  on 
my  personal  appearance.  At  last,  fortunately  for 
our  preservation  of  gravity,  the  convors.ition  was 
led  to  the  Hii!)ject  of  literary  exaniinalions  and  de- 
grees in  ('hina,  (mi  which  he  was  very  lengthened 
in  his  obsrTvations. 

"  .Meanwhile  we  fuidcavorr-d  to  do  honor  to  the 
dish  !s,  which  in  rapid  succession  wnrt;  placed  be- 
fore us,  our  host  helping  us  from  each  dish  with  the 
chop-sticks  with  which  he  himself  was  eating.     A 


kind  of  spirit,  distilled  from  rice,  was  poured  out 
into  small  cups  and  saucers  and  placed  before  us. 
Deference  had  been  paid  to  our  foreign  palates,  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  routine  of  Chinese  dainties, 
small  slices  of  ham,  beef,  duck,  and  foul  were  served 
on  the  table.  Plovers'  eggs,  nuts,  sweetmeats, 
formed  also  portions  of  our  repast.  Our  host  con- 
tinually watched  our  saucers,  and  replenished  them 
from  time  to  time  with  what  he  deemed  the  choicest 
morsels.  Once  or  twice  we  ventured  lo  act  on  our 
choice,  and  to  taste  some  of  the  unknown  dishes  ; 
but  we  quickly  came  to  the  decision  that  it  was 
better  to  trust  to  his  selection.  At  last  we  were 
tired  with  the  number  of  dishes,  which  one  after 
another  made  their  appearance.  But  it  was  lo  no 
purpose  that  he  was  informed  that  we  had  eaten  a 
sufficient  quantity.  He  begged  to  assure  us  that 
the  repast  would  soon  be  over  ;  and  our  apologies 
for  occasioning  him  so  much  expense  only  made 
him  insist  more  rigorously  on  our  remaining  till  the 
end.  During  this  time  an  animated  discussion  took 
place  on  the  subject  of  foreign  customs.  He  again 
reverted  to  the  subject  of  my  literary  degree,  and 
inquired  my  family  name.  This  was  altered  to  suit 
the  Chinese  sounds,  and  written  Sze-mei.  He  then 
asked  my  personal  name,  which  he  tried  in  vain  to 
pronounce,  saying  it  took  four  Chinese  characters 
to  write  it.  He  made  several  ineffectual  attempts 
to  catch  the  sound  George,  changing  it  to  Jih-ah-le- 
jih.  At  last,  in  despair  of  masteiing  the  outlandish 
sounds,  he  ceased  from  the  attempt,  and,  falling 
back  into  his  large  chair,  gave  a  hearty  prolonged 
laugh.  Then  he  inquired  of  my  friend  respecting 
the  koo-wan,  or  ancient  classical  literature  of  our 
country.  This  led  to  his  being  informed  of  the 
gradual  improvement  of  our  native  tongue — the 
comparatively  re(;ent  date  of  English  literature — 
the  stores  of  ancient  learning  imported  from  Greece 
and  Rome — the  prevalence  of  Latin  as  the  general 
medium  of  communication  between  the  literati  ol 
Europe — and  the  different  races  who  successively 
peopled  Britain.  To  all  these  topics,  he  listened 
with  attention,  bringing  frequent  illustrations  from 
siinilar  events  in  the  history  of  China.  He  after- 
wards inquired  about  some  European  country,  by  a 
name  which  we  had  never  before  heard.  On  our 
further  listening  to  his  pronunciation  of  the  word, 
we  discovered  the  name  to  be  a  strange  combination 
of  sounds,  intended  fur  Denmark.  Afterwards  the 
current  of  topics  flowed  to  .Vmerica  and  its  twenty- 
six  slates;  the  separation  of  the  Enited  States  from 
Britain  in  the  last  century  ;  their  common  descent 
and  language  ;  their  commercial  rivalry  and  politi- 
cal emulation  ;  the  number  of  annual  emigrants 
from  15ritain  lo  America;  the  process  of  clearing 
away  forests  and  preparing  the  soil  for  cultivation  ; 
the  enterprising  character  of  American  merchants  ; 
and  the  political  supremacy  of  Britain.  ][e  made 
soiiK!  in(piirii;s  respecting  the  causes  of  emigration, 
and  of  the  willingness  of  the  British  merchants  to 
come  to  so  di.stant  a  country  as  ("liina.  He  contin- 
ually res|ionded,  sometimes  giviiiir  u  hearty  laugh, 
an'l  not  in  the  slightest  degrei;  affecting  iin  appear- 
ance of  gravity.  He  mentioned  his  having  been 
formerly  sent  on  a  special  mis.siou  by  the  Chinese 
government  lo  the  country  of  Mongolia,  and  sjmke 
of  th(!  cold  l(Miiperature  and  the  forests  as  probably 
ri'.send)linp  those  of  America. 

"At  length,  after  many  unavailing  attempts  to 
rise  from  the  tabh;,  which  he  as  often  ])revcnted, 
we  were  enabled  to  make  preparations  for  our  de- 
I)arture.  During  our  stay  of  more  than  an  hour,  he 
showed  us  the  usual  marks  of  politeness  and  cour- 
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tesy.  As  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  three  of  j 
the  eleven  departments,  into  which  the  province  of 
Che-keang  is  divided,  he  was  an  officer  of  some; 
consequence,  and  ruled  a  territory  as  large  as  Scot- ' 
land.  He  was  apparently  about  fifty-six  years  of  ; 
age,  and  his  manners  were  commanding  and  grace- 
ful. In  spite  of  our  remonstrance,  he  insisted  on  . 
accompanying  us  to  our  sedans,  and  we  took  our' 
departure  with  the  same  ce^-emony,  and  amid  the; 
same  noise  of  piping  and  gongs,  as  greeted  us  on 

our  entrance."  ' 

i 
•  Throughout  this  populous  and  toiling  empire, : 
there  is  no  seventh-day"s  rest  or  Sabbath  bell  to ' 
call  the  minds  of  the  multitude  from  their  gross 
and  worldly  pursuits,  and  elevate  them  to  heaven. 
New-year"s-day  is  observed  as  a  holiday,  and  they 
have  frequent  festivals  in  honor  of  their  ancestors,  • 
and  of  their  idols,  when  feasts  are  spread  out  either ; 
in  temples  or  in  the  streets,  or  in  groves  and  gar- 1 
dens.  The  abundant  viands,  after  being  laid  out  ■ 
and  offered  to  the  manes  of  their  kindred,  are  then 
feasted  on  by  the  assembled  company. 

Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  a  new-year's  festival , 
at  Amoy  : —  j 

"/aw.  26th. — This  being  the  last  day  of  the 
Chinese  year,  busy  preparations  were  in  progress 
for  terminating  business,  for  laying  in  a  stock  of 
provisions,  and  for  celebrating  the  superstitious 
observances  of  the  evening.  In  all  directions  com- 
panies of  cooly-bearers  might  be  seen  carrying  large 
packages  of  new-year  presents  to  the  friends  of 
their  master.  In  the  various  houses  which  we 
visited  after  sunset,  the  head  of  the  establishment, 
attended  by  his  sons  or  his  partners,  was  to  be 
observed  balancing  his  mercantile  accounts,  and 
setthng  the  debts  of  the  year.  So  punctilious  are 
the  Chinese  in  the  observance  of  this  commendable 
practice,  that  they  say  they  could  not  enjoy  the 
festive  occasion,  nor  sleep  during  the  night,  unless 
they  had  previously  relieved  their  mind  of  this  bur- 
den. The  sican-pwan,  or  counting-board,  was  in 
constant  use;  and  when  the  business  seemed  well- 
nigh  terminated,  and  the  books  were  about  to  be 
closed,  a  neighbor  would  hurry  into  the  shop,  and 
pecuniary  transactions  would  again  for  a  season  be 
renewed.  While  these  important  matters  were  in 
progress,  the  family  were  ensraged  in  burning  gilt 
paper,  with  the  occasional  discharge  of  fire-works, 
and  in  making  preparations  for  the  peculiar  annual 
custom  named  hwui  loo,  or  'surrounding  the  fur- 
nace.' This  is  performed  by  the  members  of  each 
family  sittin?  down  to  a  substantial  supper,  with  a 
pan  of  charcoal  placed  under  the  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  partv.  The  only  explanation  which  they 
gave  of  this  odd  custom  was,  that  fire  is  the  most 
potent  of  the  elements ;  and  hence,  probably,  they 
derived  a  notion  of  its  efficacy  in  averting  evil,  or 
in  strengthening  the  bonds  of  family  union.  The 
women  obser\ed  this  custom  in  an  inner  room  by 
themselves  ;  wliile  the  master  of  the  house,  with 
his  sons  and  his  hired  assistants,  sat  down  in  an 
outer  room.  In  one  of  the  families,  in  which  we 
were  invited  to  remain  in  order  to  view  the  detailed 
observances  of  the  occasion,  the  proprietor,  a  man 
apparently  of  some  little  wealth,  sat  down  with  his 
assistants,  his  younger  son,  and  two  little  grand- 
sons. The  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  about  nineteen, 
sat  near  us,  attending  to  our  wants,  but  without 
partaking  of  the  feast  himself.  Every  minute  he 
was  on  his  legs,  attending  to  the  beckoning  motions 


of  his  father,  on  whom  he  waited  without  the  least 
appearance  of  its  being  esteemed  unusual.  At  one 
time  he  brought  a  spoon,  or  a  pair  of  chop-sticks; 
at  another  time  he  tetched  a  paper-napkin  for  his 
father's  use,  or  re-filled  his  glass  v\ith  samshoo. 
The  old  gentleman,  at'ter  a  short  time,  became 
silent  and  drowsy.  But  the  rest  of  the  party  mean- 
while increased  in  mirth,  as  they  rapidly  consumed 
the  good  fare  placed  before  them.  The  conversa- 
tion became  increasingly  animated,  and  some  of  the 
women  soon  entered  at  the  further  end,  and  joined 
in  the  subjects  of  amusement.  These  were  the 
secondary  wives  of  the  household,  the  proper  wife 
and  the  daughters-in-law  being  never  permitted  to 
mingle  in  the  free,  unrestrained  conversation  with 
strangers,  which  is  sometimes  allowed  in  the  infe- 
rior class  of  female  domestics.  Great  civility  was 
shown  to  us,  but  we  declined  to  partake  of  the 
feast.  It  was  very  melancholy  to  witness  the  habit 
of  reckless  lying,  which  manifested  itself  so  fre- 
quently in  their  replies  ;  both  the  old  man  and  the 
son  showing  not  the  least  compunction  or  sense  of 
shame  in  telling  flagrant  falsehoods  whenever  it 
suited  their  purpose.  In  reply  to  our  question 
about  one  of  the  women  present,  the  old  man  said, 
first,  that  she  was  an  acquaintance;  then,  shortly 
after,  that  she  was  a  daughter-in-law ;  and,  at  last, 
the  plain  truth  came  out,  that  she  was  one  of  his 
secondary  wives.  Not  the  slightest  jealousy  ap- 
peared to  be  cherished  in  regard  to  the  latter  class 
of  wives,  though  the  mistress  of  the  family  did  not 
once  make  her  appearance.  This  lower  class  of 
women  are  generally  purchased  from  poor  parents 
as  domestic  servants,  with  the  liberty  of  degrading 
them  to  the  rank  of  inferior  wives,  which  practice 
is  generally  prevalent,  and  is  considered,  even  by 
their  sages,  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  moral 
rectitude,  if  the  proper  wife  has  given  birth  to  no 
son.  The  off'spring  of  both  classes  of  wives  are 
considered  legitimate,  although  the  sons  of  concu- 
bines, in  inheriting  the  patrimony,  receive  only 
half  as  much  as  the  son  of  the  proper  wite,  or  mis- 
tress of  the  household. 

"The  supper  being  ended,  they  next  prepared 
for  burning  the  small  wooden  frames  of  the  lamps, 
which  are  generally  kept  burning  day  and  night  in 
the  dark  interior  of  their  houses.  From  the  ashes 
which  remain,  they  profess  to  derive  means  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  period  of  the  rainy  and  dry 
seasons  of  the  coming  year ;  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  very  important  in  a  land  where  famine 
often  exposes  so  many  thousands  to  the  danger  of 
starvation,  from  the  destruction  of  their  crops. 
Three  little  frames  of  lamps  were  brought,  and 
placed  ready  for  lighting  on  the  pavement.  The 
eldest  son  went  forth  into  the  street,  and  discharged 
some  crackers,  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits,  while 
some  of  the  domestics  folded  up  about  a  bushel  of 
gold  and  silver  paper  into  the  shape  of  lumps  of 
silver.  The  eldest  son  returned  and  set  fire  to  the 
materials,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  the  whole  was 
consumed  to  ashes.  The  live  embers  were  then 
carefully  distributed  into  twelve  little  heaps,  an- 
swering to  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  They 
were  then  anxiously  watched,  the  heap  which  first 
burned  out  showing  the  most  rainy  month,  and  that 
which  last  burnt  out  indicating  the  month  in  which 
there  would  be  most  sunshine  and  least  rain.  Par- 
ticular attention  was  directed  to  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  months,  as  the  rain,  if 
excessive  in  those  months,  would  cause  mildew  and 
blight  of  the  harvest.  Acclamations  of  joy  arose, 
as  the  second  heap  first  died  out,  and  predicted  the 
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greatest  quantity  oi  rain  in  the  month  when  it 
wouhl  bo  niosl  seasonable  and  least  injurious.  The 
fifth  month  was  to  be  clear  weather  and  without 
rain.  The  sixth  and  seventh  heaps,  as  the  par- 
tially-consumed embers  were  left  lialf  red-hol  and 
half  black,  denoted  that  there  would  be  partly  fine 
and  partly  rainy  weather  in  the  corresponding- 
months.  The  result  of  the  experiment  seemed  to 
give  the  assenibK;d  party  great  satisfaction,  which 
was  only  sliglitly  interrupted  by  our  asking  whether 
the  next  neiiilibor's  heaps  of  consumed  embers 
would  cumeide  in  the  favorable  prediction.  To  this 
they  replied  by  begging  us  to  mark  the  result  in 
the  course  of  the  year;  and  also  by  saying,  that 
they  had  notliing  to  do  with  their  neighbor's  house. 
The  samshoo  now  passed  around,  and  we  left  them 
to  prolong  their  festivities  for  an  hour  or  two,  when 
they  retired  to  rest,  till  the  booming  of  the  midnight 
watch-gun  roused  them  from  their  slumbers,  and 
they  hastily  rose  to  offer  each  other  their  new- 
year's  congratulations,  and  to  renew  their  feasting. 
"  The  next  morning  the  city  authorities  com- 
memorated the  new-year,  by  assembling  in  a  body, 
at  dawn  of  day,  and  going  forth  in  procession  to  an 
imperial  temple  in  the  suburb  outside  the  north 
gate.  There  they  made  nine  ko-tow,  or  knockings 
of  the  head  on  the  ground  before  a  large  yellow 
screen,  which,  for  the  occasion,  occupied  the  place 
of  imperial  royalty.  This  custom  is  renewed  also 
on  the  emperor's  birth-day,  and  denotes  the  most 
decided  act  of  submission.  It  was  this  ceremony 
which  the  imperial  officers  tried  in  vain  to  extort 
from  former  British  ambassadors,  as  a  token  of 
vassalage.'' 

That  entire  seclusion  of  females  from  all  inter- 
course with  strangers,  which  former  accounts  led 
us  to  believe  in,  appears  to  have  been  exaggerated. 
In  consequence  of  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and 
other  causes,  females  have  not  attained  that  eq\ial- 
ity  in  the  estimation  of  the  other  sex  which  pre- 
vails in  Christian  Europe  ;  still  they  appear  to 
enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  liberty  and  influence 
in  their  families.  Any  man  in  China  may  have  as 
many  wives  as  he  chooses,  but  the  number  is  gen- 
erally regulated  by  a  prudent  regard  to  circum- 
stances and  station  of  life.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony is  a  very  simple  one,  and  is  entirely  of  a 
civil  naturi!,  religion  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
contract.  Filial  piety  and  alfection  is  very  strong 
amonir  this  people,  and  is  cherished  long  after  the 
deceas(!  of  parents  and  relatives.  Aticestral  tablets 
are  kept  in  their  houses  and  ranged  in  the  temples, 
and  \:r:-A\  care  is  taken  in  eni!)ellishing,  and  fre- 
quent visits  are  made  to,  the  graves  of  their  kin- 
dred. Tli!  re  uTv,  frenerally  no  fixed  places  for  the 
interment  of  tlic  members  of  a  community,  but 
each  individual  or  family  selects  the  sit<!  ()f  their 
grave,  acc()rdiii'_r  to  their  fancy.  The  sides  of 
hills,  and  the  must  beautiful  spots  in  valleys,  are 
thus  oftfi  chosiji.  or  i,raidiiis  or  groves  adjoining 
their  own  ri'sidiiiccs.  'I'lnir  irpaves  an^  generally 
planird  with  the  choicisl  llowcrs.  .\  plea.sing 
diim'  slic  scene  is  thus  dcscnUi-i!  by  Mr.  Smith  : — 

"  Tiie  wife  came  out  aflci  a  lilllc  time,  and  liav- 
i:iL'  moif'stlv  paid  h(!r  respecl.s  at  a  <iist.iiice,  soon 
n;tir<(i  into  an  iiuier  room.  The  ohl  mother  was, 
howescr.  more  oII'kmous,  and  broujihl  out  her  two 
youn;^  ^'randeliildrcn  smartly  allired.     She  seemed 


to  be  the  presiding  authority  in  the  family  ,  and  it 
was  pleasing  to  observe  the  extreme  deference  uni- 
versally paid  to  this  elderly  class  of  females.  All 
the  inmates  of  each  family  appeared  to  be  united  in 
the  closest  bonds,  and  to  bring  together  their  earn- 
ings to  a  common  fund,  from  which  they  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  supplying  their  daily  wants.  The 
old  lady  of  the  household  acted  in  the  useful  capac- 
ity of  nurse,  house-keeper,  and  adviser,  and  exer- 
cised over  the  members  of  the  family  a  general  con- 
trol, which  was  never  resisted.  Her  word  was  law, 
and  her  influence  appeared  to  be  paramount.  The 
teacher  was  a  poor  man,  earning  only  six  dollars  a 
month  from  tuition.  He  seemed,  however,  con- 
tented ;  and  the  old  lady  especially  thanked  my 
companion  for  his  kindness  to  her  son.  When  a 
grandmother  dies,  the  wife  then  comes  into  her  full 
share  of  influence,  and  the  position  which  she  holds 
in  the  family  circle  presents  the  social  condition  of 
females  in  China,  as  an  anomalous  spectacle  of 
mingled  degradation  and  independence." — p.  414. 

The  Chinese  afford  a  striking  moral  spectacle 
among  nations.  The  civilization  of  many  thousand 
years  has  done  its  utmost  for  them.  It  has  tamed 
and  subdued  the  fierce  passions,  and  introduced  all 
those  domestic  arts  which  tend  to  make  life  agree- 
able ;  while  the  elements  of  education  have  been 
very  generally  diffused,  and  a  mild  and  peacefu', 
philosophy,  not  devoid  of  the  general  precepts  of 
morality,  has  been  engrafted  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  ;  yet  nowhere  is  public  and  private  virtue 
at  a  lower  ebb.  This  assertion  is  not  inade  with 
regard  to  any  particular  locality,  or  any  one  grade, 
but  applies  to  the  whole  mass  of  society,  from  the 
highest  official  down  to  the  lowest  member  of  the 
community.  It  shows  the  effect  of  a  utilitarian 
philosophy,  and  a  moral  code  of  expediency,  with- 
out the  element  of  some  higher  and  nobler  aim 
to  guide  and  direct  the  grovelling  and  ever-waver- 
ing mind.  Thus,  for  instance,  Confucius  teaches, 
that  speaking  the  truth  is  aright  and  proper  thing  ; 
but  then  he  allows  that  children,  on  some  occa- 
sions, may  tell  a  lie  for  the  good  of  their  parents. 
Once  admit  a  qualification  of  this  kind,  and  a 
parent  may  think  it  no  great  harm  to  tell  a  lie  for 
his  own  benefit,  and  thus  the  tide  of  falsehood 
flows  abroad.  No  doubt,  Confucius  holds  it  a  very 
detrimental  thing  for  society,  that  one  person 
should  murder  anothet ;  but  then  some  zealous  ad- 
vocate of  the  "  greatest  hapi)iness  princijde,"  may 
discover,  that  by  cutting  off  in  the  bud — that  is, 
by  simply  murdering  one  half  of  his  babes,  he  will 
have  a  larger  support  for  himself  and  tht^  survivors. 
In  short,  wo  have  exenqdified  here  the  resvilt  of 
all  those  delusive  speculations  which  would  teach 
men  to  live  for  their  mere  appetites  and  pl(>asure« 
alone,  instead  of  living  for  another  and  a  higher 
stale  of  existence. 

In  many  respects  China,  as  now  situated,  holds 
out  a  most  inviting  field  for  missionary  labor.  The 
cjovernment  liiis  granted  a  full  religions  toli^ration. 
Missionaries  of  all  denominations  iiave  access  to 
th(!  five  free  cities  slq)ulated  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Britain.  Om-  written  language  is  conuuon  to 
the  whole  of  this  immense  and  p(q)ulous  empire, 
and  already  more  than  one  complete  translation  of 
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tbe  Scriptures  has  been  made  into  this  language.  I  Mr.  Smith,  there  are  at  present  forty-four  mission- 
The  educated  portion  of  the  people  are  fond  of  I  aries  in  the  different  towns  along  the  coast  :  and 
reading,  and  receive  with  great  eagerness  books  others  are  on  their  way,  both  from  Engkind  and 
and  tracts  circulated  amongst  them.      This  desire  i  America. 

of  information  exists  among  the  higher  mandanns,  |  ..  ^j,^  p^^^^^^  lamentation."  savs  :\Ir.  Hamilton, 
as  well  as  among  the  lowest  class  of  literati.  The  j  }„  his  spirited  little  trnct  on  Chinese  Missoiis.  '•  is, 
Chinese  intellect  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  acute-  i  that  China  does  not  contain  the  power  which  can 
ness  and  sound  common  sense  ;  and  the  existing  :  evoke  the  highest  goodness  or  allay  the  most  aban- 
religions  having  but  slender  hold  of  their  minds,  j  doned  vice.  The  emperor  cannot  do  it— the  an- 
they  are  but  little  preoccupied  with  or   prejudiced    ^jent  laws  cannot  do  it— the  maxims  of  the  sainted 

•     e  e  »•     1      J     *  •  r>    .u     ^♦u \  Confucius  cannot — the  magic  of  Taouism  cannot — 

m  favor  of  any  particular  doctnnes.    On  the  other'   ,.,        ^tjjjl  j  jj 

,       .     ,    ■  ,,  ,j,  J  '  the  miracles  ot  fJuddna  cannot — and  we  mav  add, 

hand,  their  temperaments  are  cold,  worldly,  and  ^^e  Madonna  cannot-the  priests  with  their' Latin 
unexcitable.  \ex  not  a  few  have  listened  to  and  I  p^-ayers  cannot— the  monks  who  are  to  sail  for 
become  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  He  |  Marseilles  this  summer,  with  their  cargo  of  cruci- 
who  hath  destined  this  faith  ultimatelv  to  prevail  I  fixes  and  beads  and  dead  men's  bones,  cannot.  But 
throughout  all  the  earth,  can  open  up  and  quicken  |  the  Gospel  can  !^  The  Gospel  can  open  the  fount 
the  hearts  even  of  the  coldest  and  most  sceptical. 


The  first  Christian  missions  to  China  were  un- 
dertaken by  the  Jesuits,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Prot- 


of  tenderness  in  bosoms  where  it  has  forgot  to  flow. 
It  can  pluck  the  deadly  drug  from  the  (>[»ium- 
smoker's  skinny  hand — it  can  wrench  the  infatu- 
,  atin?  dice  from  the  sratnbler's  delirious  clutch — like 
estant  reformation  in  Europe.  They  met  with  j  jhe  Egyptian  princess  it  can  snatch  the  drowning 
various  success,  were  sometimes  tolerated,  and  j  babe  from  the  whelming  stream,  and  rescue  the 
sometimes  persecuted,  according  to  the  dispositions  '  outcast  infant  from  the  vagrant's  blinding  steel : — 
of  the  reigning  monarchs.  At  present  there  are  j  and  it  can  put  truth  in  the  trader's  inward  soul, 
170  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  the  empire,  !  ^"d  give  new  meaning  to  his  language— it  can  make 
i  ^,  J  .    L  .      .  riArt  Ann    ju        <-     '  the  Chinese  vea  be  vea.  and  their  nay  be  nav.     All 

and  they  are  said  to  have  about  200,000  adherents.  ;  ,.      ,     /-i    -    ,        •    cc    .  i       •.i,  .u    'i    i      c 

„,,--,,,  ,  ,         .'         .  ,.       t  this  the  Gospel  can  effect;  and,  with  the  help  ot 

But  Mr.  Mednurst  ooser^-es  that  there  is  nothing  j  q^^  ^^^  ^^is  the  Gospel  will.  And  it  is  the  true 
m  the  Catholic  worship,  or  in  the  character  of  the  -  ennobler  of  the  affections  and  sublimer  of  the  feel- 
priests,  calculated  to  give  the  Chinese  a  very  ex- 1  ings.  Let  but  its  gladness  thrill  through  spirits 
alted  idea  of  Christianity.  In  the  former,  they  j  which  in  the  apathy  of  ages  hardly  know  what 
witness   graven    or    molten    images,    processions,  I  gladness  is,  and  with  what  a  grasp  of  earnestness 


tinkling  of  bells,  candles,  and  incense,  exactly 
resembling  their  own  religious  rites,  and,  in  the 
latter,  a  number  of  isrnorant  and  idle  monks,  pro- 
fessing celibacy,  but  vv"ith  indifferent  moral  charac- 


will  brother  seize  the  hand  of  brotlier  !  With  what 
a  look  of  admiring  alfeclion  will  the  Christian  hus- 
band recognize  that  Christian  partner,  whom  he  now 
despises  as  a  cipher  and  oppresses  as  a  drudge  ! 
And  with  what  starts  of  wonder  will  the  ouickened 


ters,  shaving  their  heads  and  counting  beads  very  ,  spirit  view  the  glorious  things  of  creation,  and  the 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Budhist  priests.  A  \  blessed  things  of  life  issuing  in  rapid  resurrection 
few  Catholic  missionaries  still  make  converts  of  the  !  from  under  the  tomb-stone  of  old  custoiu- from 
lowest  and  poore.st  Chinese,  who  occasionally  ap-  !  ^heir  long  burial  in  the  grave  of  ancient  common- 
^  .,       ,        ,  ,      '     .  u     r.u"  i  place  !      That  Gospel  is  mighty;   and  let  but  Us 

pear  at  the  cnurcnes,  and  receive,  each  ot  them  a  i  ^,  ,     i  ,<    .  •»    •  ui        "      n    „„u  ,»k..«.,„K 

'      „   ,  -    .        ^        ,.  ,  .        ,  ;  clarion-pcal — let  but  its  lubilee-reveiUe  echo  through 

smaU  donation  of  rice,  for  which  service  they  are  ;  ^^e  sleep  of  these  enchanted  ages— let  its  omnipo- 
sometimes  called,  in  Portuguese.  "  Rice  Chris-  ;  tent  blast  dispel  the  nightmare  of  these  supine  but 
tians."'  The  first  Protestant  mission  to  China  was  ;  uneasy  years,  and  the  millennium  of  misery  end  in 
sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  the  the  vision  of  a  Saviour  present  and  divine  ; — and 
year  ISOT.  aid  amongst  the  eariiest  missionaries  '•  oh  !  what  a  shout  of  power  will  bespeak  the  nation 
was   the   c-lebrated   Dr.  Morrison,  who,   after   a  '  I'o''"!  ^^''^t  a  song  of  praise  that  proclaims  the  three 

,  ,  f.  .  J  J    ■  .^    •        .1     '  hundred  millions  alive  ajain . 

labor   of   ten   yoars,  succeeded   in   mastering  the  ; 

Chinese  kinguaire,  so  as  to  compose  a  dictionary 

of  it,  and  p.  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 

Chinese  tongue.     Within  the  last  few  years  a  great 

impulse  has  b:\'n  criven  to  missionarj-  enterprise  in 


From  Chamljera'  Journal. 
TERRESTRI.\L  MAGNETISM. 
For  many  years  the  tendency  of  philosophical 


China.  M^  li^il  missionaries,  both  from  Britain  |  research  has  been  towards  the  resolution  of  the  ap- 
and  Vm^pca.  hive  -rone  out,  and  hospitals  have  j  parently  multifarious  operations  of  nature  into  effects 
been  establ-li-l   in  f"anton.  Shans-hai,  and   some  i  °/  o"°  ?*^""^l  cause— results  of  one  universal  law. 

r  ^,        .,  .■  ,  V  c  u  -,  1 (f^.A^A    Attempts  have  been  made,  and  in  some  instances 

of  the  other  r-iu^s.  where  relict  has  been  afiorded  <•  n      .  i     u  •       j- 

.  .  i  successfully,  to  reconcile  the  seemino-  discrepancies 

to  many  thousand  native  patients;  and  every  op-  between  different  natural  phenomena;  and,  in  cases 
portunity  his  been  taken,  at  the  same  time,  of  |of  failure,  the  impression  has  been,  not  that  the 
circulating  tracts,  and  expounding  the  doctrines  of  \  phenomena  are  irreconcilable,  but  that  we  have 
Christianity.  Th^se  medical  hospitals  are  highly  missed  the  clue  to  the  explanation.  The  relations 
prized  by  th?  Chinese.  The  art  of  medicine  is  at !  between  chemistry  and  electro-magnetism,  between 
a  very  'low  ebb  wuh  them,  and  the  sratuitous  I  ^^"''"^^  and  vegetable  physiology,  are  becoming  ap- 
,.   .■'  .     ,       n-    1    1  1       1         j"i  I  parent :  astronomy  is  unveiling  the  secrets  of  re- 

relief  so  extensively  atiordod  has  been  duly  appre-    L  .    ^  j         i  ui  t  ••       .l 

-  ,      J  J  ■      11       !  motest  space;  and  geology,  while  explanimcr  the 

ciated  by  their  naturally  kind  dispositions,  and  has  i  structure  of  our  planet,  finds  itself  dep-Mident  on 
tended  much  to  soft?n  the  asperhies  arising  out  of  mighty  natural  agencies,  working  in  obedience  to  a 
a  national   defeat.      According  to  a  list  given  by   fixed  law.     The  latter  science  has  often  been  de 
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signaled  as  preeminently  the  science  of  dreams  and 
vague  sjieciiliilions ;  'l)iit  l)y  the  diligent  accumula- 
tion ot'  I'acts,  such  a  degree  of  certainty  has  been 
attained,  as  to  enable  us  to  predicate  with  some 
confidiMice  on  the  |)henon)ena  which  ii  comprehends. 
O|)inions,  it  is  true,  are  still  divided  as  to  the  source 
of  central  iieat — the  cause  of  volcanic  and  other  dis- 
turbances of  tiie  earth's  crust — some  writers  ascrib- 
ing it  to  an  interior  fluid  mass  of  fire,  others  to 
chemical  action  ;  the  latter,  as  before  observed,  is 
now  but  another  term  for  electro-magnetic  action. 

In  the  present  paper,  we  propose  to  give  a  sum- 
mary of  the  views  entertained  with  respect  to  what 
may  be  called  geological  or  subterranean  magnet- 
ism. 

Whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  magnetic  cur- 
rents within  the  earth,  it  is  not  permanent  on  the 
surface.  A  chart  of  magnetic  curves  requires  to  be 
reconstructed  every  ten  years.  Halley  was  ibe  first 
to  attempt  their  delineation  ;  and  he  threw  out  some 
ingenious  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of  the  varia- 
tions, attributing  them  to  the  revolution  of  a  magnet 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  subject  remained 
in  abeyance  until  1811,  when  Hansteen  of  Christi- 
ana investigated  the  phenomenon,  and  defined  the 
variations  of  the  curves,  during  a  period  of  two 
hundred  years,  with  geometrical  accuracy.  In 
1576  the  needle  stood  II  degrees  east  of  north, 
from  which  point  it  returned  until  1657-02,  when 
it  was  due  north.  Continuin?  its  march,  the  max- 
imum of  westerly  declination,  27  degrees,  was 
reached  in  1815,  since  which  period  it  has  been 
again  moving  slowly  to  the  east.  Hansteen  sup- 
posed the  existence  of  two  magnetic  poles  at  each 
of  the  polar  points  of  the  earth,  to  whose  revolutions 
the  variations  of  the  compass  and  of  the  magnetic 
curves  were  to  be  ascribed  ;  l)ut  this  view  has  been 
shown  to  be  untenable.  The  labors  of  Barlow, 
Sabitie,  and  Faraday,  have  gone  fiir  to  divest  the 
subject  of  many  of  its  difficulties.  The  relation  of 
magnetism  to  all  matter,  as  discovered  by  the  latter 
gentleman,  is  pregnant  with  important  results  to- 
wards a  solution  of  the  myst(?ry  ;  the  objection  that 
it  was  physically  impossible  for  the  earth  to  be  a 
magnet,  is  now  effectually  set  aside.  Gauss  of 
Gottingen,  to  whom  this  branch  of  science  is  so 
deeply  indebted,  computes  the  magnetic  power  of 
each  cubic  yard  of  tiie  earth  as  equal  to  that  of  six 
steel  magnets,  each  of  one  pound  weight.  With 
80  tremendous  a  power,  vitalizing,  so  to  speak, 
every  incli  of  the  globe,  we  are  enabled  to  account 
for  the  eruptions,  upheavals,  and  other  disturbances 
by  which  it  i.s  visited. 

The  resiiarehes  of  Hecquerel  and  Crosse  have 
demonstrated  that  minerals,  whether  earthy  or  me- 
talli(t.  and  crystals,  can  he  produced  by  weak  elec- 
tric ciirrenis  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
electric  currents  are  found  to  exist  in  mino;. 
Wherever  the  tcM  has  l)een  ajjplied  to  the  metallif- 
erous (lei)osits  in  Cornwall,  Wales,  on  the  continent, 
or  in  Soutli  AiinTira,  the  result  is  the  same.  Mr. 
R.  W.  Fox  has  shown,  in  his  communications  to 
the  I'hilosdphical  'IVansaciions,  and  other  scientific 
publications,  that  in  the  lead  and  eojiper  mines  of 
this  country  llie  dirrelion  of  iho  ])iisiiive  currents  is 
generally  from  east-west  ;  subject,  however,  to  local 
influences,  by  which  they  are  scut  in  the  opposite 
direeliitn,  or  north  and  south,  wlier(!  the  lodes  are 
l)arall(l.  So  certain  were  the  indications  of  the 
galvanometer  in  det(!Cting  the  presence  of  metallic 
substances  or  solutions,  that  the  iriiners  exi-laimed, 
*'  The  little  thing  knows  ore,  but  doesn't  kni>w  the 
country;"'  the  latter  part  of  the  observation  refer- 


ring to  the  absence  of  movement  in  the  needle  when 
the  instrument  was  applied  to  non-metallic  rocks  or 
earths.     Mr.  Fox  succeeded  in  magnetizing  an  iron 
bar,  and  in  one  case  obtained  an  electrotype  plate 
by  the  action  of  these  natural  currents.     By  the 
same  agency  he  has  converted  copper  pyrites  into 
vitreous    copper  ;  and  produced  artificial  veins  of 
carbonate  of  copper  and  zinc  "  in  a  wall  of  clay 
placed  between  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  series.     It 
appears  to  be  highly  probable,''  he  adds,  "  that  the 
metalliferous   veins,    and  perhaps   even    the  rocks 
ihemselves,  impregnated  as  they  are  with  diff'erent 
mineral    waters,    and    thereby    rendered    imperfect 
conductors,  if  not  exciters  of  electricity,  may  have 
an  important  influence  in  the  econcnny  of  nature." 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal,  we  quoted 
Professor  Ansted's  views  as  to  the  conversion  of 
granite  into  mica-schist  and  ciay-slate  by  the  pas- 
sage of  galvanic  currents;  and  Mr.  Fox  has  clearly 
demonstrated,  that  by  such  currents  laminae  are  pro- 
duced in  masses  of  clay  and  other  substances.     The 
more  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Hunt  have  extended 
and  confirmed  the  former  in  all  essential  particulars. 
According  to  Mr.  Evan  Hopkins,  who  published  a 
work  about  three  years  since  "  On  the  Connection 
of  Geology  with  Terrestrial  Magnetism,"  magnetic 
currents  are  continually  passing  froin  the  south  to 
the  north  pole,  through  and  around  the  earth.     He 
shows  that  the  southern  aurora,  which  observation 
has  proved  to  be  accompanied  by  a  similar  phenom- 
enon in  the  north,  difl^ers  from  the  latter  in  appear- 
ance,   in    consequence    of  the    greater   amount    of 
vapor  produced  by  the  preponderance  of  ocean   in 
the  south.     The  i'orm  is  alike  in  both  cases  ;  but 
the  light  of  the  southern  aurora  is  white,  while  in 
the  north  it  inclines  to  red  and  purple.     We  read 
that  "  the  saturated  or  hydrogenous  nature  of  the 
currents  coming  from  the  south  pole  towards  the 
north,  will  account  for  the  observed  peculiarity  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  in  its  general  temperature, 
moisture,  rains,  the  growth  of  vegetation,  &c.,  as 
comi)ared  with  that  of  the  northern."     Magnetic 
and   galvanic  currents  are  shown  to  be  identical, 
except  that  the  action  of  the  latter  is  in  some  degree 
restricted  to  liquids  ;  and  as  all  metals  may  exist  in 
solution,  their  deposition,  by  means  of  the  currents, 
admits  of  demonstration.     In  this  case  nature  ac- 
complishes on  a  large  scale  what  experimentalists 
achieve  with  the  galvanic  battery  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Hop- 
kins explains,  "  If  we  admit  the  existence  of  sub- 
terranean currents,  and    that    these    exert  a   slow 
decomposing  power,  like  that  of  the  voltaic  battery, 
we  have  a  suflici(Mit  power  t'or  onr  pur[)ose.     In  the 
first  place,  we  have  a  iriec.hanical  tension  on   the 
consolidated  parts  of  the  rocks,  by  the  linear  action 
of  the  currents  passing  through  them  ;  arid  should 
the  intensity  of  the  currents  be  very  great,  fractures 
would  ensue  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to  the  di- 
r(!ction  of  the  force.     These  fractures  would  admit 
air  and  watfir,  and  thus  produce  intense  heal,  by 
the  avidity  with  which  the  metallic  nature  of  the 
bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalies  ciuubines  with  the 
oxygen.     That    nearly    all    the    substances    which 
constitute  the  crust  of  the  globe  are  ((tund  in  solu- 
tion as  well  as  solid,  .saturated  throui^hont  the  rocks, 
and  to  such  a  degree  sometimes  as  to  issue  out  and 
form    springs,   is  we-ll    known  ;   therefnre,  judging 
from  Ibe  violent  (-(fects  on   a  small  scale  which  we 
are  able  to  produce  by  experimc'iits,  a  heat  would 
be  engendered  quite  adecpiale  to  occasion  all  that 
takes  place  in  earth(|uakes  and  volcanic  erui)tions." 
In  this  way  may  be   explained   the  formation   of 
veins  that  have  long  puzzled  the  geologist.     That 
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it  is  in  obedience  to  some  law,  is  evident  from  the 
general  direction  of  metalliferous  and  crystalline  de- 
posits being  the  same  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
The  oblique  direction  apparent  in  some  instances 
arises  from  the  force  of  tension  acting  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  structure,  which  is  northerly  and  south- 
erly. The  parallelisms  are,  in  fact,  most  remarka- 
ble. Humboldt  found  the  primitive  rocks,  in  which 
metallic  veins  chiefly  occur,  in  South  America  fol- 
lowing the  same  line  as  those  of  Germany  and  Eng- 
land ;  the  same  parallelism  h;is  also  been  traced 
between  the  upheaved  rocks  of  Russia  and  Africa. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  intensity  of  electric  action 
increases  in  proportion  as  we  descend  deeper  into 
the  earth  ;  and  there  are  many  striking  effects  wit- 
nessed in  mines,  which  the  existence  of  electric 
currents,  disturbed  by  local  causes,  will  alone  ex- 
plain. The  heat  in  mines,  particularly  those  of 
South  America,  is  not  constant ;  patches  which  at 
one  time  are  at  a  very  high  temperature,  become 
gradually  cold,  without  any  apparent  cause,  and 
after  a  time  resume  their  warmth.  The  growth  of 
minerals  in  old  workings,  as  a  mossy  excrescence, 
is  a  fact  well-known  to  miners ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances, as  observed  in  Durham,  Hanover,  France, 
and  in  the  gold  mines  of  America,  when  a  vein  has 
been  worked  out,  and  the  galleries  left  closed,  they 
become  filled  with  solutions  of  the  rocks  between 
which  they  are  dug,  and  in  course  of  time  the  de- 
posits thrown  down  render  them  again  worth  the 
working — the  mineral  being  solid,  or  in  a  powdery 
form,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  current.  As 
is  well  known,  crystals  are  hardly  to  be  obtained 
by  fusion,  but  may  readily  be  produced  from  soft 
and  moist  substances ;  a  point  admitting  of  experi- 
mental proof.  "  In  order,"  writes  Mr.  Fox,  "  to 
exhibit  the  mode  of  filling,  and  the  formation  of  dif- 
ferent crystals  in  the  same  fracture,  place  a  mass 
of  clay-slate  between  the  poles  of  a  battery,  im- 
mersed in  a  metallic  solution  ;  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  currents  pass  only  in  the  direction  of  the  cleav- 
age. If  the  slate  be  broken  across,  so  as  to  repre- 
sent veins  of  fractures,  crystals  will  be  observed  to 
grow  in  each  fracture  transversely  ;  that  is,  in  the 
direction  of  the  cleavage  planes."' 

The  igneous  theory — the  doctrine  of  central  fire 
— has  for  some  time  been  slowly  yielding  to  other 
views.  All  the  phenomena  attributed  to  fire  may 
be  produced  by  electro-magnetic  currents.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  existence  of  fires  unsupplied 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  a  singular 
fact  has  come  to  light  with  regard  to  the  earthquakes 
in  South  America,  based  on  observations  continued 
during  nine  years;  the  oscillations  are  from  east  to 
west,  while  the  rumbling  sound  by  which  they  are 
accompanied  travels  north  and  south,  showing  the 
influence  of  some  law  similar  to  that  by  which  mag- 
netism is  governed.  '•  Even  the  cause  of  the  vari- 
ation of  the  needle,  mysterious  as  it  has  hitherto 
appeared  to  be,  may  probably  be  referred  to  the 
relative  energies  of  the  opposing  electrical  currents, 
which  are  perhaps  subject  to  occasional  modifica- 
tions ;  and  the  appearance  of  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canic action  from  time  to  time  seems  to  countenance 
tlie  probability  of  such  changes." 

Taking  the  ocean  as  the  connecting  medium 
between  pole  and  pole,  Mr.  Hopkins  shows  it  to  be 
the  universal  menstruum  whence  all  the  variety  of 
materials  that  constitutes  land  is  derived.  The 
great  ocean  currents  are  from  south  tg  north,  which, 
with  the  upheaval  and  subsidence  of  continents  and 
islands,  the  changes  of  level  continually  going  on, 
may  be  referred  to  the  action  of  magnetic  currents 


passmg  from  one  to  the  other  pole.  Everywhere, 
m  fact,  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  towards  the 
north,  or  pole  of  decomposition,  from  whence  the 
decomposed  substances  are  carried  back  to  the  south, 
to  take  on  new  combinations,  and  resume  their  purt 
in  perpetuating  the  operations  of  nature.  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  the  latitude  of  places  is  found 
to  be  slowly  moving  northwards,  at  the  rate  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  minutes  in  a  century.  It  is  a  gener- 
ally received  fact,  that  the  climate  of  Europe  is 
colder  at  the  present  time  than  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  history.  The  first  settlers  in  Iceland  described 
it  as  fertile  in  many  parts,  and  covered  with  trees ; 
and  there  is  evidence  that  the  vine  was  cultivated 
where  now  is  nothing  but  an  icy  desert.  Mr.  Lyell 
observes,  with  regard  to  the  material  diminution  of 
temperature  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  "  we  know 
that  there  are  constantly  some  small  variations  in 
the  respective  geographical  positions."  And  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  while  in  the  north  we  find 
fossils,  and  other  remains  of  the  torrid  and  south- 
ern regions,  we  never  find  in  the  south  any  but 
those  of  the  adjacent  seas,  or  peculiar  to  the  local- 
ity. In  the  coal-beds  of  Melville  Island,  fossil 
plants  are  found  which  required  tropical  heat  and 
light  for  their  growth,  and  could  not  possibly  have 
flourished  through  the  cold  and  six  months'  night 
of  the  arctic  regions.  An  island  or  continent  mov- 
ing from  the  south  would  naturally  carry  its  sponges, 
ferns,  corals,  and  animals  to  the  north,  modified  by 
the  changes  of  temperature  through  which  it  passed  ; 
and  the  immense  deltas  of  tloating  wood  in  process 
of  formation  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Mississippi 
and  other  rivers,  to  be  alternately  elevated  and  sub- 
merged during  their  ages  of  transit,  would  seem  to 
be  the  means  of  providing  an  endless  succession  of 
coal-beds  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  chilly  north. 

As  bearing  on  this  subject,  we  may  notice  a  psper 
by  Mr.  Dana,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
on  the  "  Grand  Outline  Features  of  the  Earili," 
in  which  the  phenomenon  of  parallelisms  above 
referred  to  is  ably  discussed.  The  trends  of  coasts, 
mountain  ranges  of  various  continents,  groups  of 
islands,  including  the  Pacific  group — five  thousand 
miles  in  length,  although  thousands  of  miles  apart 
— are  shown  to  lie  in  the  parallel  curved  lines.  It 
would  appear  from  these  facts,  that  the  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  the  land  is  not  a  confused  chance- 
arrangement,  but  that  the  earth  has  a  systematic 
physiognomy — the  directions  of  the  leading  lines 
being  north-west  and  south-east.  Taking  the  earth 
as  an  entire  mass,  it  has  a  facility  for  splitting  most 
readily  in  two  directions,  indicating  a  rupturing 
force  and  a  structure  by  which  the  lines  have  been 
determined.  Necker  has  shown  the  coincidence 
between  coast-lines  and  mountains  and  magnetic 
curves;  and,  according  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  the 
lines  of  magnetic  intensity,  corresponding  with  those 
of  equal  heat,  manifest  a  mutual  dependence  of  the 
two  phenomena. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  scientific  men 
on  this  interesting  subject,  places  geology  and  mag- 
netism in  quite  a  new  light,  disclosing  a  field  of 
labor  that  promises  a  brilliant  harvest  to  the  perse- 
vering investigator.  The  wasting  away  and  deg- 
radation of  the  land,  which  have  often  been  viewed 
with  alarm,  are  now  shown  to  be  compensated  for 
by  a  process  tending  to  the  renewal  and  perpOlua- 
tion  of  the  physical  universe.  We  look  forward  to 
the  labors  of  Professor  Faraday  as  destined  to  throw 
further  light  on  this  interesting  branch  of  science, 
in  which  he  has  already  done  so  much.  According 
to  Sir  John  Herschel,  we  are  to  look  to  "  electro- 
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dynamics  for  the  vera  causa  of  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophy ;"  and  we  may  borrow  the  words  of  that 
distinguished  pliilosopher  in  conclusion,  and  say — 
"  There  are  secrets  of  nature  we  would  fain  see 
revealed  while  we  yet  live  in  the  flesh — resources 
hidden  in  her  fertile  bosom  for  the  well-being  of  man 
upon  earth,  we  would  fain  see  opened  up  for  the 
use  of  the  generation  to  which  we  belong.  But  if 
we  would  be  enlightened  by  the  one,  or  benefited 
by  the  other,  we  must  hij  on  -power,  both  moral 
and  physical,  without  grudging,  and  without  stint." 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
ASCENT    OF    THE    BUET. 

If  the  Alpine  tourist  be  possessed  of  tolerable 
activity,  and  be  desirous  to  obtain  an  unequalled 
mountain  view — and,  more  particularly,  a  view  of 
the  monarch  of  mountains,  Mont  Blanc,  sublimely 
seated  in  his  awful  state — let  him,  the  tourist,  if  he 
be  within  any  moderate  distance  of  the  mountain, 
by  no  means  omit  to  ascend  the  Buet ;  for  many 
years,  until  English  perseverance  and  activity  proved 
the  contrary,  supposed  to  be  the  highest  accessible 
point  of  the  Alps. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  July,  1841,  that  I  left  Cha- 
mouny,  with  my  guide,  Ferdinand  Tissay,  each 
mounted  on  a  mule,  at  half-past  three  in  the  morn- 
mg,  on  our  way  to  the  Buet.  At  half-past  four  we 
reached  Argentiere ;  and  here  I  could  not  help 
stopping  for  several  rainutps  to  admire,  though  I 
had  many  times  seen  it  before,  the  wonderful  ice- 
battlemented  glacier  of  Argentiere,  and  the  sublime 
granite  spire  of  the  Aiguille  Verte,  now  tinged  with 
the  earliest  beams  of  the  sun,  which,  for  peaks  of 
such  stupendous  elevation,  had  already  risen.  At 
half-past  five,  we  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  the 
Chalets  of  Poyat ;  after  which  we  took  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Col  du  Berard.  Our  way  at  first  lay 
over  a  stony  and  rather  boggy  ascent ;  and  after- 
wards up  an  exceedingly  wild  and  picturesque 
valley,  with  a  loud  torrent  foaming  as  usual  through 
it.  Here  the  path  became  so  e.xceedingly  rough 
and  steep,  that  I  confess  I  was  not  sorry  to  leave 
the  mules  before  we  came  to  the  Pierre  de  Berard, 
which  we  were  obliged  to  do,  in  consequence  of  our 
finding  so  much  yet  unmelted  winter's  snow.  We 
left  our  mules  with  a  youth  who  had  preceded  us 
on  foot  from  Chamoimy,  and  began  our  own  jour- 
ney on  foot  at  half-jjast  six,  passing  over  a  bed  of 
snow,  with  a  torrent  audibly  running  underneath, 
for  half  ati  hour  or  more.  At  a  quarter  past  seven 
we  reached  tiic  Pierre  de  Berard,  a  point  beyond 
which  mules  nerer  pass.  Travellers  have  frequent- 
ly made  the  Pierre  de  Berard  their  halting-place 
for  the  night ;  and  indeed  there  is  a  hollow  under 
this  rock  hirge  enough  to  shelter  several  people  ; 
and  an  additioiKil  jjoor  protection  is  afTonh-d  by  a 
roiiirli  wall  of  stones  to  keep  out  the  wind.  But  it 
is  needless  to  add  that  bivouacs  in  such.  ])laces, 
though  no  doubt  hiiridy  romantic,  slio\il(i  for  obvious 
reasons  he  avoided,  unhss  in  cases  of  extreme  ne- 
cessity. For,  aftir  all,  even  "  for  beggars  or 
thieves,"  a  w<irsc  jud^inir  cMild  .scare(dy  be  found. 
I  am  always,  I  confrss,  for  ;i  (_ro(i,|  night's  rest;  and 
riiii  apt  to  sus|)eci  the  ciicriiry  and  pcrsr'veranee  of 
those  who  ad^'Ct  to  despise  conveiiii'iicieM.  The 
hovel,  formed  in  this  desolate  hi)o|  almost,  whidly 
hv  nature,  was  very  d.iinp  and  dirtV,  and  eontained 
a  large  patch  of  snow,  y(!t  ri'inaiiiing  from  the 
blasts  and  drifts  of  the  winter.  At  this  spot  we 
first  obtain(;d  a  sight  of  ilu;  t)berland  Alps,  and  from 
hence  our  Way,  though  steep,  was  for  a  time  free 


from  snow.  The  weather  was  quite  perfect ;  not  a 
cloud  was  visible  ;  the  sky  was  clear  of  haze,  and 
the  air  mild,  yet  not  close.  This  pass  of  Berard 
is  one  of  those  better  known  to  shepherds  and 
smugglers  than  to  any  other  description  of  travel- 
lers. 

At  a  quarter  past  eight  we  had  of  course  gained 
somewhat  in  height ;  but  we  nevertheless  saw  cattle 
passing  the  snow,  one  by  one,  at  a  great  height 
above  us,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  we  again  en- 
tered on  the  snow.  At  a  quarter  before  nine  we 
caught  sight  of  Mont  Blanc  appearing  over  the 
range  of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges.  At  twenty  minutes 
past  nine  we  attained  a  rough  slaty  ridge,  quite  free 
from  snow ;  in  fact  the  ridge  of  the  pass.  From 
hence  we  had  a  wonderful  view  of  mountain-tops  in 
all  directions.  It  was  not  cold,  but  the  sky  now 
put  on  the  appearance  of  the  weather  being  about 
to  change  for  the  Avorse.  Every  peak,  however, 
even  the  most  distant,  was  quite  clear ;  nor  was 
there  the  slightest  cloud  or  haze  upon  any  part  of 
Mont  Blanc.  From  this  pass  we  might  have  de- 
scended directly  to  Servoz  ;  but  our  purpose  was  of 
a  much  more  aspiring  nature.  After  pausing  a  few 
minutes,  we  cominenced  and  completed  a  fatiguing 
ascent  of  the  now  eternal  snow,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  heart-breaking  slope  of  bare  slaty  de- 
bris;  occupying  us  together  till  forty  minutes  after 
ten  o'clock.  Again  another  slope  of  snow  suc- 
ceeded, and  again  another  ascent  of  slaty  fragments, 
which  brought  us,  at  a  quarter  past  eleven,  to 
the  remains  of  the  stone  hovel  of  the  philosopher 
Pictet,  in  which  he  used  to  take  shelter  when  over- 
taken by  bad  weather  in  this  elevated  desert.  One 
more  short  slaty  ridge,  and  a  steep  slo[)e  of  soft 
snow,  brought  us  to  the  summit  of  the  Buet,  10,154 
English  feet,  according  to  De  Saussure,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  at  half-past  eleven,  after  a  fatiguing 
walk  of  five  hours  froin  the  place  where  we  left  the 
mules,  and  eight  hours  exactly  from  Chamouny. 
The  sun  at  half-past  eleven  was  exactly  over  the 
Aiguille  du  Midi,  as  seen  from  hence.  From  this  fine 
mountain-summit  we  looked  clear  away  over  the 
summit  of  the  Brevcr,  and  of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges 
(which  we  had  so  often  looked  up  to  from  Chamou- 
ny) to  Mont  Blanc,  and  his  attendant  Aiguilles  in 
ail  their  glory.  Mont  Blanc,  seen  from  this  height, 
and  at  this  distance,  towered  in  kingly  state  overall 
his  vassals.  There  were  some  clouds  about,  but 
none  to  impede  the  view  ;  nor  was  there  a  breath 
of  wind.  The  air,  too,  was  quite  mild ;  but  my 
feet  now  became  excessively  cold,  from  my  having 
been  .so  long  walking  in  the  soft  snow.  The  moun- 
tain summits  visibh;  from  hence  are  so  numerous, 
that  to  mention  them  all  would  he  to  make  a  cata- 
logue of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  .Alps.  Be- 
yond the  range  of  Mont  Blanc,  towards  the  west, 
far  in  the  Tax(-n1aise,  I  saw  very  many  undulating 
snovvv  simunits,  with  a  light  ihi'own  over  them  that 
gave  them  the  ap])earance  of  the  colored  waves  seen 
in  a  surfiice  of  molher-of-i)earl  ;  in  another  direction, 
through  a  mountain  gaj),  we  got  a  peep  af  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  The  Jura  range,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lake,  was  very  distinct  ;  so  were  the  sunmiits 
of  the  Oberland  Alps,  and  all  the  heights  (jiiite 
round  towards  the  iSimpIon.  \Ve  were  here,  al- 
tlioiiszh  the  air  was  perfectly  eahu,  at  a  iieight  to 
which  the  voice  of  the  torrent  did  not  reach  :  and 
the  impression  of  stillness  ]  shall  never  forget. 
Close  on  the  (*dge  of  the  highest  point  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  the  jjreeipice  suddenly  siid<s  down  with 
frightfid  ra|)idity,  and  to  which  w(<  scarcely  dared 
approach,  for  fear  of  dislodging  a  mass  of  the  soft 
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snow,  we  saw  tliR  track  of  a  chamois,  that  must 
have  very  latelv  passed.  I  ohserveH  sever.il  insects 
halt" dead  Ivin?  on  the  snow  during-  our  ascent :  and 
whilst  we  stood  on  the  summit — oh.  satire  on  hu- 
man ambition  I — several  common  butterflies  flew 
over  our  heads. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  Buet  reminds 
one  forcibly  of  c-ne  of  the  old-fashioned  maps  of  all 
the  mountains  in  the  world  at  one  view.  In  a  word, 
It  is  the  most  ur.picturesque  thing:  possible,  but 
possessing-  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  peculiar  to  it- 
self, which,  once  seen,  is  never  through  life  forgot- 
ten. 

We  could  not  remain  on  the  actual  summit  for 
anv  lengrth  of  time,  for  the  snow  was  so  soft,  that 
we  could  not  sit  down,  and  no  dry  rock  was  visible, 
and  ray  feet  were  aching  excessively  with  the  cold 
of  the  wet  snow  ;  so  we  descended  to  some  dry 
rocks  a  little  way  down,  where  we  changed  our 
stockings,  and  got  quite  warm,  and  enjoyed  the 
luncheon  we  brousrht  with  us  very  much.  We  re- 
mained here  until  one  oclock.  Neither  on  the 
summit,  nor  during  the  ascent,  did  either  I  or  my 
guide  experience  any  inconvenience  from  the  rarity 
of  the  air.  During  the  ascent,  I  twioe  heard  that 
peculiar  solemn  noise,  difiicult  to  describe,  some- 
thin?  between  a  deep  sigh  and  a  lourd,  heavy,  sul- 
len, subdued  sound  of  an  explosion,  which  no  doubt 
is  frequently  to  be  heard  in  these  upper  regions.  It 
is  probably  occasioned  by  some  slip  or  giving  way 
of  the  snow  ui.der  the  influence  of  the  mid  -day  sun. 
Beneath  the  snow-cliffs,  my  guide  pointed  out  tome 
a  place  which,  he  to:d  me,  was  that  in  which,  in 
the  year  1600.  Mr.  Eschen,  a  Dane,  lost  his  life. 
In  the  spot  which  he  pointed  out,  the  snow  appeared 
dceplv  crevassed  ;  and,  to  the  most  unpractised  eye, 
it  was  evidently  not  the  way  up  the  mountain.  It 
was  hard  to  believe  that  any  one  would  have  ven- 
tured into  such  a  place. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  stone  hovel  on  the 
summit  of  the  Buet.  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  philosopher  Pictet.  I  believe  he  made  on 
this  spot  many  observations  with  the  barometer,  as 
well  as  experiments  on  heat  and  radiation  ;  the 
Buet  is  also  alluded  to  by  name,  in  a  paper  by  him 
in  the  English  ■'Philosophical  Transactions,'"  con- 
cernin?  the  measurement  of  an  arch  of  the  meridian, 
dated  1791. 

The  sleep  and  fatiguing  slopes  of  slaty  debris 
which  I  have  mentioned  before,  are  enriched  with 
some  of  the  rarest  of  the  Alpine  plants. 

In  descendine,  we  glissaded  the  greater  part  of 
the  slopes  of  s:iow  ;  but  where  we  kept  the  track 
of  our  ascent,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  our  foot- 
steps, though  very  deeply  impressed,  were  almost 
entirely  effaced  by  the  action  of  the  sun.  Our  de- 
scent was  very  rapid,  and  varied  with  frequent  falls ; 
the  ensuing  ^lis^^wfin^r  of  which  may,  without  care, 
be  carrieJ  fir  beyond  a  joke.  So  overpowering 
v.as  the  glare  from  the  snow  on  the  Buet,  that  I 
did  not  find  a  large  gocrgling  pair  of  green  specta- 
cles, together  with  a  tbick  black  crape  veil,  more 
protection  to  the  eyes  than  was  necessary. 

We  finally  reached  the  spot  where  we  had  left 
our  mules,  below  the  Pierre  de  Berard,  at  a  quarter 
before  three  o'clock  ;  that  is.  in  an  hour  and  three 
quarters  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  it  having 
taken  us  five  hours  to  ascend  the  same  distance.  I 
continued  my  way  on  foot,  leaving  the  guide  and 
mules  to  follow  all  the  way  down,  and  had  now- 
ample  leisure  to  admire  the  scenery  of  the  valley 
we  had  ridden  up  in  the  morning,  which  presents 
one  of  the  wildest  and  most  thoroughly  picturesque 


scenes  I  ever  beheld.  Some  of  the  rock  and  water 
scenes  are  scarcely  to  be  exceeded  for  beauty  and 
grandeur.  Xo  one  should  omit,  if  possible,  dunng 
a  sejour  at  Chamouny,  an  excursion  as  far  at  least 
as  the  Pierre  de  Berard. 

We  arrived  at  the  Chalets  de  Poyat  at  four 
o'clock,  and  I  got  back  to  Chamouny  on  ray  mule 
at  a  quarter  before  six.  Thus  the  expedition  from 
Chamouny  to  the  summit  of  the  Buet,  and  back, 
occupies  just  about  fifteen  hours. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Cantox,  Chixa. 
— A  foreigner  has  just  started  a  newspaper  in  the 
Chinese  language.  Whether  it  will  succeed  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  novelty  to  the  people. 
The  only  paper  published  by  the  Chinese  that  can 
at  all  be  depended  upon  is  the  Pekin  Gazette.  This 
is  published  at  irregular  periods  at  the  capital,  and 
thence  distributed  throughout  the  empire.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  for  the  mandarins  to 
secure  an  early  reading  of  the  Gazette,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  proceed  in  their  official 
duties;  tor  it  generally  seems  that  the  only  means 
by  which  the  officers  of  government  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  will  of  their  sovereign  is  through 
the  medium  of  that  Gazette. 

Express  riders  are  in  readiness  at  Pekin  to  carry 
the  Gazettes  in  different  directions  over  the  empire 
as  soon  as  published.  The  same  rider  carries  the 
Gazette  from  Pekin  to  any  one  city,  as  for  instance 
Canton,  performing  the  distance  on  horseback  by 
means  of  relays  of  horses  at  short  distances.  The 
distance  from  Pekin  to  Canton  is  performed  in  six 
days,  riding  incessanlly  nieht  and  day  ;  and,  as  you 
may  readily  imagine,  proves  fatal  to  a  great  portion 
of  the  riders.  As  a  general  rule,  no  rider  is  able 
to  make  more  than  two  trips,  as  he  either  dies  or 
becomes  permanently  disabled. 

A  hijrh  mandarin  who  is  under  the  necessity  of 
securing  an  early  perusal  of  the  Gazette,  pays  not  far 
from  S-0  per  month  for  his  paper — whereas  those 
who  are  content  or  who  are  able  to  defer  the  peru- 
sal to  a  latir  date,  pay  proportionably  less,  say  $2 
per  month. 

We  missionaries  are  not  enough  interested  to 
subscribe  for  the  paper,  and  if  we  did  so,  the  peru- 
.  sal  of  it  would  scarcely  repay  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. It  is  generally  filled  with  court  gossip  and 
j  court  ceremonies,  alike  msipid  and  uninstructive. 

1  Is  the  spirit  of  most  men,  lies  a  creative  power, 
,  which  only  needs  the  right  moment  to  call  forth  the 
spark.  But  external  influences,  the  incessant  work- 
ing of  what  is  called  civilization,  the  machinery  of 
state  affairs,  the  eternal  teaching  and  preaching 
,  with  the  smallest  opportunities  for  action — all  the 
pressure  which  is  brought  gradually  to  bear  upon 
man,  in  order  to  give  one  form  to  all,  and  bring 
them  suitably  near  to  each  other,  and  the  endless 
drilling  and  polishing,  which  goes  to  make  a  well- 
formed  man  ;  these  and  many  other  things  stifle  the 
living  powers  of  man.  And  as  this  process  contin- 
ues, the  number  of  these  men  will  increase,  w  ho, 
in  the  inactivity  of  their  unmanned  souls,  in  order 
to  have  something,  will  strive  after  foreign  conn- 
mand,  influence,  and  thoughts.  When  this  kind 
of  formation  shall  have  reached  its  heieht,  the  world 
will  slumber  in  the  much-praised  quiet  of  a  Para- 
guay ;  there  will  be  but  one  church,  and  one  doc- 
trine ;  and  it  will  be  indifferent  whether  a  rational 
head,  or  a  mere  automaton,  administers  the  state 
and  church. — Jacobs. 
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A    SOIREE    IN    A    PORTER  S    LODGE. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Bichonnet  were  not  ordi- 
nary porters.  They  resided  in  the  handsomest  house 
of  a  respectable  street  of  Paris  ;  their  lodge,  situated 
on  the  ground-floor,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
passage,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  stair-case, 
was  large  and  airy,  and  looked  upon  the  street. 
Their  duties,  which  consisted  in  attending  to  the 
door,  and  keeping  the  house  clean,  were  unusually 
light,  and  very  liberally  remunerated — considering 
that,  like  all  the  members  of  their  worthy  class, 
they  were  lodged  rent-free,  and  kept  by  their  land- 
lord and  the  joint  contributions  of  the  lodgers  in 
wood  and  candlelight  all  the  year  round,  without 
mentioning  the  presents  they  regularly  received  on 
new-year's  day.  In  short,  1\I.  and  Madame  Bichon- 
net were,  as  the  reader  can  see,  very  comibrtable 
people  in  their  way ;  and  they  might  have  been 
perfectly  happy,  had  not  an  utducky  spirit  of  am- 
bition taken  possession  of  their  hearts,  and  made 
them  resolve  to  shine,  no  matter  at  what  cost. 
They  gave  parties  to  which  the  whole  neighborhood 
was  invited  ;  and  so  conspicuous  did  they  render 
themselves,  that  the  lodge  of  the  Bichonnets  be- 
came ere  long  a  term  synonymous  with  the  focus 
of  porter-scandal  and  refinement.  Of  course,  though 
they  were  highly  popular  with  some  individuals, 
they  were  also  much  ridiculed  by  others  ;  but  on 
this  head,  i\I.  Bichonnet  wisely  observed,  that  they 
only  met  vvitii  the  common  fate  of  genius;  "  they 
were  envied  and  admired."'  Like  many  illustrious 
individuals,  the  porter  and  his  wife  did  not,  liow- 
ever,  differ  greatly  from  the  common  race  of  mor- 
tals. Madame  Bichonnet  was  a  tall,  muscular,  raw- 
boned  woman,  whose  florid  complexion  beamed  with 
health,  but  who  was,  nevertheless,  in  a  very  delicate 
state  ;  for,  as  she  frequently  assured  her  lodgers 
and  friends,  in  a  low,  languishing  tone,  "  she  knew 
she  was  in  a  deep  decline,  and  had  already  given 
up  all  worldly  thoughts."  M.  Bichonnet  was  a 
thin,  tan-skinned  little  man,  with  a  bright,  restless, 
brown  eye,  and  a  highly  pragmatical  and  conse- 
quential eye-brow.  He  seldom  spoke,  but  the  little 
he  did  say  was  all  concerning  his  rank  and  impor- 
tance in  society.  He  had  also  a  few  profound  ideas 
on  politics,  and  "our  duties  to  our  fidlow-men," 
of  whicli  he  occasionally  allowed  his  friends  to  catch 
a  glimpse  ;  for  as  those  ideas  were  so  very  dee[), 
tbcy  could  scarcely  be  said  to  fiithom  them. 
Amongst  M.  Bichonnei's  lavorite  notions,  was  the 
firm  belief  entertaiiHMl  by  him,  ever  since  the  year 
1h:J(»,  that  Louis  Philip])e  had  not  six  months  to 
rem  lin  on  the  throne.  This  assertion,  which  he 
inudi'  with  many  mysterious  nods  and  hints,  had 
giv  11  him,  amongst  the  timid  and  prudent  people 
of  the,  neighborhood,  a  reputation  of  carl)onarism. 
It  w:is  even  strongly  susp(!Cted  by  some  wise  heads 
ti'.at  till'  convivial  paiiit^s  given  in  his  lodge;  were 
only  oll^'red  to  n!pul)lieans  in  disgui.se.  These 
inal.cious  ruinorH  ilid  not,  however,  prevent  M.  and 
M  id  ini'-  Mii-JKnini't  from  resolving  to  have  a  party 
on  'I'wi-Htli  Niirhl  of  the  year  IH.*}-.  According  to 
l!i<!  usual  custom,  ibey  wen'  to  h:iv(!  a  cake;  and  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  cvciung,  M.  Bichoimel  w(!nt 
out  to  order  it  at  the  pa.stry  cook's  before  the  arrival 
o(  the  guests,  leaving  his  wile,  or,  as  he  loved  to  call 
her.  his  s[)(uisp,  alone  in  the  lodtrc,  se.iied  in  a  soft- 
ci;-.hioned  armchair  opjiosiK!  \hc  fire,  and  dozing 
very  comfiirlably  ;  for,  under  pretence  of  making 
up  (nr  her  ba('  nii.'hls,  Madame  Bichonnet  was 
alw;ivs  dozing.  She  had  not  been  long  alone  when 
her    husband  came  in.     Approaching   the    Cue,   he 


ceremoniously  observed,  "  The  night  is  very  cool, 
my  dear ;  I  must  beg  your  leave  to  keep  on  my 
hat." 

M.  Bichonnet  would  never  have  committed  the 
solecism  of  doing  such  a  thing  without  his  wife's 
permission.  Madame  Bichonnet  merely  nodded 
assent,  and  seemed  to  expect  something  else  ;  but 
as  her  husband  remained  silent,  she  said,  after  a 
pause,  "  And  the  cake,  my  dear?" 

"  The  cake  is  in  the  oven.  I  saw  it  myself;  a 
large,  golden-colored  cake." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  never  live  to  eat  another," 
mournfully  sighed  Madame  Bichonnet.  "Will  it 
be  here  soon?"  she  added,  after  a  pause. 

"  Li  less  than  half  an  hour,  my  dear."  Another 
pause. 

"  Will  it  be  quite  hot?"  asked  madame,  opening 
her  half-shut  eyes. 
"  Quite  hot." 

The  portress  uttered  something  which  sounded 
like  a  hum  of  satisfaction,  and  remained  silent.    In 
less  than  half  an  hour  the  cake  arrived,  carried  by 
i  the  pastry-cook's  boy.     It  was  immediately  i)laced 
between  two  earthen  dishes,  which  had  been  kept 
i  warming  for   this  purpose  ;  and,   as  Madame   Bi- 
:  chonnet  observed,  "  It  really  looked  like  a  cake  you 
!  might  wish  to  eat  on  your  deathbed."     Some  time 
j  elapsed,  and  though  it  was  past  seven,  none  of  the 
guests  arrived.      Madame  Bichonnet,  who  sat  near 
!  the  cake,  became  very  impatient  at  this  unreasmia- 
j  ble  delay,  and  in  a  querulous  tone  inquired  "  if  they 
w^ere  coining?"     Her  husband  answered  he  did  not 
[  know,    but    that     he  strongly   suspected    M.    and 
Madame    Miroiton,    with    their   young    ladies — he 
scorned  the  vulgar  expression  of  daughters — would 
soon  make  their  appearance  ;  upon  which  Madame 
Bichonnet  observed,  with   a  significant  smile,  they 
had  done  well  to  invite  M.  Tourneur  to  come.    The 
tact  is,  both  husband  and  wife  had  quite  a  passion 
,  for  match-making.     The  portress  delighted  in  it  for 
the   sake   of  the   thing,  and   her  husl)and,  because 
j  "  he  telt  it  was  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  fellow-men  ;" 
I  but  there  were  evil-minded  persons,  who  asserted 
I  their   thoughts  went   no  further  than  the  marriage- 
]  dinner.    "  As  thouoh,"  exclaimed  Madame  Biclum- 
nei,  when  she  was  told  of  this,  "  5/;c  could  think  of 
such  things  with  one  foot    in  the  grave!"     What- 
ever  were  their  real  sentiments  on  this  subject,  it 
'is,  however,  certain  that  the  Bichonnets  never  gave 
a   party   v\  it  bout    having   at  the   same   time   some 
matrimonial  design  in  view. 

I      On  this  occasion  the  person  for  whose  conjugal 
I  felicity  they  felt  so  lively  an   interest  was  a  young 
!  shoemaker,  M.  Tourneur,  who  had  recently  settled 
in  the   street,  and  whose  handi-ome  shop  was  pro- 
'  cisely  o|)po5ite  the;  window  of  the  lodge.     Anioine 
Tourneur  was  not  yet  a  rich  man,  but  his  bn.siness 
l)romised  well;  his  character  was  irrepioachahle ; 
and  though  he  could  not  exactly  ht;  It'rnied  hand- 
some, good-temper  was  written  on  his  frank,  open 
features.     He  had,  moreover,  that  smart,  tidy  look 
so  characteristic  of  the  Parisian  journeyman.      In- 
deed, Madame  Bichonnet  averred,  that  of  all  the 
i  shoemakers    who    met    at    Monlmartre    on    Sainl- 
(^rispin's  Day — their  yearly   festival — he  undoubt- 
edly cut   the  most  gallant  figun- ;   and  that  the  dark 
mustache  which  he  wore,  notwiihsianding  his  peace- 
'  fill  avocation,  was  perfectly  irresi»iil)l(!.     It   is  true 
lliat,    nolwilhslanding    those;    advantages,    Anioinc 
Tourneur  had   not  expressed  to  Madame  nirlionnet 
the  least  wish  for  a  wife  ;   but  as  she,  roncbided  that 
he  wauled  one.  she  rescdved   to  provide  hiin   with 
one  without  diiliiy.     Fortunately  for  lier  purpose, 
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she  found  two  ladies — in  the  street  too — who  seemed 
quite  willing  to  enter  into  her  views.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  objected  that  one  lady  was  enough  for  the 
purpose ;  but  the  prudent  portress  was  of  another 
opinion  ;  she  thought  that  if  one  did  not  suit,  the 
other  might ;  and  that,  in  ail  cases,  they  would  set 
one  another  oft'.  This  had  been  her  plan  hitherto  ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  she  had  vast  experience  in 
those  matters. 

The  eldest  of  those  ladies — both  of  whom  were 
well  known  to  Tourneur,  whose  customers  they 
were — was  Mademoiselle  Ursule,  the  staymaker, 
who  lived  next  door  to  him.  She  was,  according 
to  her  own  assertion,  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  but 
her  features — without  speaking  of  common  report, 
which  said  ten — assigned  her  at  least  six  or  seven 
more  summers.  She  was  thin  and  withered-look- 
ing ;  she  dressed  very  richly  and  tastily ;  and  there 
was  certainly  nothing  vulgar  about  her.  It  was 
reported  that  she  hiid  money  in  the  bank  ;  and  this, 
as  Mademoiselle  Miroiton,  her  rival,  spitefully  ob- 
served, was  her  only  attraction.  It  was  seemingly 
A  powerful  one,  for  it  had  enabled  her  to  refuse 
several  good  offers  of  marriage.  Mademoiselle 
Miroiton,  who  was  a  dressmaker,  and  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  neighboring  porters,  had  no  money 
like  Mademoiselle  Ursule  ;  but  she  was  a  good  fig- 
ure, had  a  brilliant  complexion,  a  tolerable  quantity 
of  glossy  dark  hair,  and  a  sparkling,  though  rather 
scornful,  black  eye;  so  that,  as  Madame  Bichonnet 
wis^^ly  concluded,  -f  Antoine  To'irneur  hked  beauty. 
Mademoiselle  Miroiton  would  do  remarkably  well 
for  him;  whereas,  if  he  preferred  wealth.  Mademoi- 
selle Ursule  would  be  quite  the  thing.  Having  first 
delicately  sounded  the  two  ladies,  and  found  them 
very  favorably  disposed,  she  next  invited  them  to 
come  and  spend  with  her  '"  The  Evening  of  the 
Kings,"  as  Twelfth  Night  is  termed,  intimating  to 
them  that  Antoine  Tourneur  would  be  there,  with 
only  a  few  friends. 

Just  as  Madame  Bichonnet's  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and  she  observed  very  snappishly  that  the 
cake  was  quite  ruined,  a  knock  at  the  door  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  her  expected  guests.  It  was 
Antoine  Tourneur,  wlio  came  in  with  the  Miroiton 
family  ;  for,  instead  of  taking  Madame  Bichonnet's 
hint,  and  bringing  only  their  eldest  daughter,  M. 
and  Madame  Miroiton  had  thought  fit  to  come  ac- 
com[/anied  by  four  of  their  children  ;  the  fifth,  a  lad 
of  about  fourteen,  had  remained  at  home  to  take 
care  of  tiie  lodge.  On  seeing  them  enter,  and  on 
thinking  of  the  size  of  her  cake,  Madame  Bichonnet's 
heart  failed  her ;  but  she  nevertheless  received  her 
guests  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Shortly 
after  their  arrival.  Mademoiselle  Ursule  made  her 
appeaiance,  very  richly  attired  as  usual ;  and,  as 
^lademoiselle  Miroiton  observed  in  a  whisper  to  her 
sister,  as  usual  giving  herself  airs.  These  airs 
consisted  in  holding  a  delicate  cambric  pocket-hand- 
kerchief in  her  hand,  and,  when  she  meant  to  be 
highly  disdainful,  in  applying  a  scent-bottle  to  her 
nose,  which,  as  she  often  observed,  was  of  the  truly 
aristocratic  form.  Besides  the  stay-maker,  there 
were  several  other  guests  whom  Madame  Bichonnet 
now  bitterly  regretted  having  invited,  as  she  had 
only  meant  them  to  '•  fill  up"*  the  vacant  spaces  of 
her  tableau,  now  quite  thronged  with  Madame  Mi- 
roiton's  young  family.  These  individuals  were  two 
ladies'-maitis,  who  resided  in  the  house,  and  a  mys- 
terious, melancholy-looking  young  man,  who  lived 
nobody  knew  how,  and  ?.]wavs  sang  comic  songs 
wherever  he  was  invited.  When  they  were  all 
seated,  and  there  was  some  talk  of  cutting  up  the 


cake,  Madame  Bichonnet  perceived  a  circumstance 
she  had  hitherto  overlooked  :  they  were  in  ail  thir- 
teen individuals  present.  Now,  amongst  Madame 
Bichonnet's  weaknesses,  was  the  vulgar  belief  that 
when  thirteen  persons  met,  one  of  them  must  cer 
tainly  die  within  the  year.  On  noticing  this  omi- 
nous fact,  she  therefore  gave  a  very  dismal  groan. 

I  and  intimated  to  her  friends  they  need  not  have  any 

I  fear,  as  she  was  certainly  the  doomed  one.    Every- 

!  body  immediately  sympathized  with  her,  with  the 
exception  of  Madame  Miroiton,  who,  being  a  strong- 
minded  woman,  loudly  asserted  tliat  this  was  a 
weakness  she  must  overcome,  and  that  she  would 
not  encourage  her  in  it  by  sending  home  one  of  her 
children.  Antoine  Tourneur  gallantly  offered  to 
absent  himself,  but  Madame  Bichonnet  would  not 
hear  of  it ;  and  she  at  length  decided  that  her  hus- 
band should  go  and  invite  Rosine.  a  young  bonnet- 
maker  who  lived  in  one  of  the  attics,  to  come  and 
share  their  mirth.  M.  Bichonnet  departed  on  his 
errand,  and  after  some  time,  made  his  appearance 
with  Rosine,  whom  he  had,  however,  found  some 
difficulty  in  inducing  to  accompany  him. 

I  Her  entrance  into  the  lodge  was  witnessed  with 
anything  but  pleasure  by  Mademoiselle  Ursule  and 
the  daughter  of  tlie  Miroitons.  The  former,  espe- 
cially, was  highly  indignant :  the  idea  of  associating 
with  a  bonnet-maker  seemed  to  her  perfectly  pre- 
posterous ;  and  notwithstanding  the  beseeching  and 
timid  glance  which  the  young  girl  cast  towards  her, 
Mademoiselle  Ursule  itriiediately  set  her  -lown  for 
an  artful,  designing  creature,  and  applied  ner  scent- 
bottle  to  her  nose  with  great  contempt.  Mademoi- 
selle Miroiton  was  at  first  equally  annoyed  ;  but  on 
noticing  the  paleness  of  the  new-comer,  who  was, 
moreover,  in  deep  mourning,  she  immediately  made 
room  for  her  near  herself,  concluding  that  the  con- 
trast would  greatly  enhance  the  brilliancy  of  her 
own  complexion,  and  the  freshness  of  her  attire. 

The  first  impression  which  Rosine's  apjiearance 
was  calculated  to  produce,  was  not  indeed  to  her 
advantage.  But  though  she  might  at  first  be 
thought  plain,  few  persons  who  examined  her 
closely  thought  so  long.  Her  features  were  not 
remarkably  regular,  but  she  had  a  profusion  of  fair 
silken  tresses,  which  beamed  like  gold  beneath  her 
black  crape  cap,  eyes  of  a  deep  azure  blue,  dark 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  and  a  sweet  smile  and 
pleasant  voice,  which  rendered  her  at  times  quite 
fascinating,  notwithstanding  the  languid  and  sickly 
expression  her  features  had  contracted  during  a  life 
of  privation  and  poverty.     Having  lost  her  mother 

'  a  few  months  back,  she  was  now  an  orphan  ;  and 
as  she  was  not  a  native  of  Paris,  she  had  remained 
wholly  friendless  and  alone  in  the  great  city.  For- 
tunately for  her,  she  found  some  employment  in  the 
house  of  a  great  milliner,  who  lived  in  the  street ; 
and  although  she  had  to  toil  almost  constantlv,  in 
order  to  earn  enough  for  her  support,  she  was  never 
heard  to  repine  or  to  complain.     "  In  short,"  as 

J  Madame  Bichonnet  observed  to  her  guests  shortly 

[before  she  entered,  "she  was  a  very  nice  girl  in- 

I  deed,  whom  she  loved  to  patronize." 

!  Immediately  after  Rosine's  entrance,  Antoine 
Tourneur  proposed  to  uncork  two  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne, which  he  had  brought  with  him  ;  Madame 
Bichonnet  instantly  volunteered  to  find  the  cham- 
pagne glasses  from  the  cupboard  of  the  first-floor  lodg- 
ers, who  had  confided  to  her  the  kev  of  their  apart- 
ment whilst  they  were  away  ;  and  Mademoiselle 
Ursule  immediately  sent  out  one  of  the  young  Miroi 
tons  for  two  do/en  of  those  biscuits,  without  which, 

,  the  orthodox  drinkers  assert,  champagne  cannot  be 
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drunk.  In  the  meanwhile  a  good  deal  of  talking' 
went  oa  in  difterent  parts  of  the  company  :  M. 
Bichoniiei,  who  was  more  than  usually  dignified, 
conv(Msed  in  a  mysterious  tone  with  M.  Miroiton,  a 
simple-minded  man,  discussing  the  respective  merits 
of  Thiers  and  Guizot,  and  assuring  him,  in  a  low, 
subdued  voice,  that  before  six  months  he  might 
expect  to  see  Louis  Philippe  dethroned.  On  hear- 
ing lliis  i)iece  of  intelligence,  the  pacific  M.  Miroiton 
looked  uneasily  round,  and,  with  a  cough  of  dismay, 
inquired  of  his  friend  how  he  had  learned  this.  M. 
Bichonnet  gave  a  mysterious  nod,  and  merely  said 
"  he  l<ne\v  it." 

"  But,  my  good  Monsieur  Bichonnet,"  urged  the 
alarmed  Miroiton,"!  hope  you  have  no  ill-will 
against  the  king  ?" 

"  Sir,"  solemnly  replied  Bichonnet,  "  I  entertain 
no  evil  sentiment  against  Louis  Philippe  ;  fate  has 
never  thrown  us  together,  and  we  have,  I  may  say, 
nothnig  in  common  either  in  feelings  or  opinions; 
but  it  is  my  duty  to  my  fellow-rnen  to  inform  them, 
when  the  opportunity  occurs,  that  before  six  months 
have  passed  over  their  heads,  he  will  have  ceased 
to  sit  on  tiie  throne  of  France."  And  leaving  I\L 
Miroito[i  in  a  stale  of  unutterable  dismay,  he  turned 
from  him  with  a  mysterious  glance,  as  though  think- 
ing that  enough  had  been  said  on  the  subject. 
Whilst  this  political  discussion  was  going  on,  Mes- 
dames  Bichonnet  and  Miroiton  were  engaged  in 
informing  one  another  of  the  faults  and  merits  of 
their  respective  lodgers.  Madame  Miroiton  greatly 
inveitrhed  against  the  avariciousness  of  hers;  Mad- 
ame Bichonnet  made  no  similar  complaints,  but  only 
lamented  tiie  want  of  j)oIiteness  which  existed  in 
their  conduct  towards  her.  Tlius,  if  a  letter  came, 
they  insisted  to  liavc  it  brought  up  instantly  ;  or 
they  actually  desired  that  Madame  Bichonnet  should 
not  read  their  newspaper  in  the  morning  before  it 
was  sent  up  to  them.  In  short,  they  went  to  such 
lengths,  that  'SI.  and  IMadairie  Bichonnet  had  been 
compelled  to  draw  up  a  little  code  of  regulations, 
which  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  tlie  staircase  for 
their  benefit.  By  the  first  regulation,  all  the  lodgers 
were  requested  to  wipe  their  feet  well  before  they 
went  up  stairs  ;  by  the  second,  they  were  recom- 
mended to  ke(!p  no  dogs,  and  not  to  receive  visitors 
who  were  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  tiiose  ani- 
mals ;  by  the  third,  they  were  infiu-med  that,  on 
account  of  their  portress'  delicate  health,  they  were 
cx|)ect(:d  iKjver  to  stay  out  later  than  twelve  o'clock 
at  niglit.  After  tiiat  hour,  M.  and  Madame  Bichon- 
net bihied  that  they  should  lie  under  the  painful 
ncccs^iiv  of  not  opening  the  door  to  them.  'I'o  this 
regubition  there;  was,  however,  affixed  a  N.  B.,  by 
which  the  lodgers  were  told  that  tlu^y  could  l)e  ad- 
mitted even  alter  out;  or  two,  on  paying  a  fin«  of 
fifty  c<'iitinn-.s  Ifxl.]  On  lu^aring  this  admirabli; 
code.  .M:id:inu;  Miroiton  sighed,  and  only  wished 
they  could  bavi;  it  too  ;  but  their  lodgers  were  so 
restive,  they  would  never  agree  to  it,  and  Miroiton 
could  lU'vcT  lie  induced  to  propose  it  to  them.      , 

"  Wc;  iKjver  pr(i|i<]se  ibose  things  to  our  lodgers," 
Bupercilionsly  ohserve<l  Miuiame  Bichonnet.  "  We 
do  them,  anil  lliey  Kubmil  as  a  matter  of  course." 

Wliilsl  the  two  iioriresses  were  thus  engaged, 
the  youngi.T  porijon  of  the  einnjiany  iiad  gatlu^red 
round  Antoine  'I'ourneur,  whone  geodlminor  ren- 
dered l:i:u  a  general  (aviirile.  'Tlie  yming  man  who 
saiii;  the  criiiiic  Slings,  and  the  two  ladies'-maids. 
whom  M  iilam:;  Bichonnet  bad  invited  beeaiise  iliev 
were  neiiliiT  young  rmr  pretty,  as  nmeh  as  ibrouL'li 
any  iith>r  mulive,  listened  to  his  sallies  in  silenec  ; 
but  the  Miroiton  part  of  the  family  were  in  perfect 


ecstacies.  Mademoiselle  Ursula  was  too  genteel  to 
seem  much  amused  ;  but  as  her  vigilant  eye  noticed 
that  though  his  discourse  was  directed  towards  her 
and  Mademoiselle  Miroiton,  yet  his  glances  more 
frequently  wandered  in  the  direction  of  Rosine,  she 
began  to  look  very  superciliously  on  the  young  mil- 
liner once  more,  setting  her  down  as  an  "artful, 
designing  creature."  As  somebody  said  something 
about  the  champagne,  which  had  in  the  mean  while 
been  forgotten,  Madame  Bichonnet  proposed  to  cut 
up  the  cake  first.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
Rosine,  as  the  youngest  lady  jjresenl,  was  requested 
to  hand  it  round  to  the  company.  She  complied, 
and  though  somewhat  embarrassed,  acquitted  her- 
self of  her  office  with  much  grace  and  modesty. 
Antoine  was  the  last  person  to  whom  she  handed 
his  share  of  the  cake,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason, 
or  perhaps  because,  as  Mademoiselle  Miroiton  now 
began  to  think,  he  was  engaged  in  gazing  on  the 
young  milliner,  he  neglected  to  examine  his  portion 
of  the  cake,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  contained 
the  bean  always  inserted  in  it,  and  which  renders 
him  to  whose  lot  it  tails  king  for  the  evening. 

The  young  man  who  sang  the  comic  sorgs  im- 
mediately discovered  that  he  had  not  the  bean  ;  the 
ladies'-maids  found  out  as  much  ;  Madame  Miroiton 
declared  she  had  not  got  it;  all  her  children  echoed 
the  words  ;  M.  Bichonnet  did  not  speak,  not  think- 
ing it  dignified  ;  and  M.  Miroiton,  because  his 
mouth  was  full. 

"  I  suppose  Mademoiselle  Ursule  is  queen  V  iron- 
ically observed  Mademoiselle  Miroiton. 

"  I  am  not  queen,"  sharply  answered  the  stay- 
maker,  with  a  tone  and  look  which  seemed  to  say 
she  might  have  been  if  she  would. 

Mademoiselle  Miroiton  colored,  and  in  a  softened 
tone  said  to  Antoine,  "Are  you  king,  Monsieur 
Tourneur?" 

Antoine  started,  and  turning  his  eyes  from  Rosine, 
for  the  first  time  opened  his  portion  of  the  cake. 
No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  the  dark  bean  ap- 
peared, enshrined  in  the  yellow  crust.  Immediately 
a  loud  cry  of  "Tourneur  is  king!  Long  live  the 
king  !"  resounded  in  the  lodge.  Antoine  laughed, 
and  bowing,  intimated  his  wit~h  id'  sjseaking  ;  but 
the  loyalty  of  his  new  subjects  was  not  thus  easily 
checked,  and  the  Miroiton  ]>art  of  the  conqiany  es- 
pi.'ciidly  showed  their  delight  by  making  an  unusual 
noisi;.  When  he  was  at  last  allowed  to  sjjcak,  he 
returned  thanks  in  a  short  speech,  and  coiKduded  by 
j  drinking  the  health  of  all  jjrc.^ent.  Ko  sooner  had 
he  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips,  than  llu;  cries  of 
"  The  king  drii»ks !  Long  live  the  king!"  again 
echoed  round,  liut  when  this  first  exciti'incnt  had 
I  somewhat  subsided,  Antoine  was  requested  by 
Madame  Bichonnet  to  use  his  privilege,  and  name 
j  a  queen  for  the  evening.  On  hearing  this,  Made- 
1  moisidle  Miroiton  lookid  modestly  on  her  ]daIo, 
whilst  Mademoiselle  I'rsnie  applieil  her  scent-bottle 
to  her  nose.  "  Ho,  ho  !"  continued  Madame  Bi- 
chonnet, with  a  knowing  wink,  and  glancing  towards 
the  spot  where  Madamoiselle  Miroiton  and  the  stay- 
maker  were;  both  .seated,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
known  prccisidy  to  w  liich  of  the  two  she  meant  to 
allude,  "1  think  1  kjiow  who  will  heipieen."  She 
paused,  struck  aghast  with  astonishment  and  dismay 
— for  Antoine  had,  with  a  low  bow.  |)laced  the  bean 
in  the  glass  of  Rosine,  thus  proclaiming  her  queen 
for  the  evening. 

A  deep,  ominouH  silence  followed  this  d;iring  act. 
Madame  Miroiton  ga/.ed  on  M.idamc  Hiclionnel  with 
an  indignant  glance,  as  nincb  as  to  .say,  "  Von  see 
it'"  and   Madame   Bichonnet  turned   up  her  eyes, 
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and  clasped  her  hands  in  amazement.  M.  Miroiton 
did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  make  of  it;  and  M. 
Bichonnet  solemnly  shook  his  head  two  or  three 
times,  like  one  whom  nothincr  can  astonish.  On 
perceivinsr  Antoines  meaning,  Rosine  had  colored 
deeply,  and,  by  the  timid,  deprecatinsr  look  she  cast 
arouiid,  seemed  to  implore  indulgence  for  her  in- 
voluntarv  fault.  But  the  singer  of  comic  songs  was 
staring  point-blank  at  the  wall  ;  the  two  ladies"- 
maids,  who  readily  took  their  cue.  seemed,  by  the 
glances  they  exchanged,  to  say,  "  What  a  shocking 
creature!'"  the  looks  of  the  Miroitons  and  the  Bi- 
chonnets  were  equally  stern  and  forbidding.  Made- 
moiselle Miroiton  was  too  desperately  incensed  to 
strive  to  hide  her  feelings ;  and  though  Niademoiselle 
Ursule  parti  V  triumphed  in  the  mortification  suffered 
by  her  youneer  and  more  attractive  rival,  her  whole 
attitude  showed  the  consciousness  of  injured  dignity. 
A.ntoine  alone  looked  kindly  on  her,  and  seemed  to 
resent  very  much  the  manner  in  which  the  ooject 
of  his  choice  was  treated.  The  truth  was,  that, 
having  perceived  the  drift  of  Madame  Bichonnet  s 
hints  and  allusions,  he  had  felt  piqued  at  being  dis- 
posed of  without  his  consent,  and  would  have  asked 
either  of  the  ladies'-maids  to  be  queen  sooner  than 
M  idernoiselle  Miroiton  or  Mademoiselle  Ursule. 
Wishing  to  relieve  Rosine  from  her  embarrassment, 
he  drank  her  health  witli  studied  politeness  ;  but 
when  he  cried  out,  "  Long  live  the  queen  !'"  no 
voice  save  M.  Biclionnet's.  who  felt  himself  bound 
in  honor  to  reply,  echoed  his.  Poor  Rosine  grew 
pale,  and  laid  down  her  untasted  glass,  v.iiiist  An- 
toine  frowned  on  the  silent  and  rigid  Miroitons. 
Willing,  however,  to  make  an  effort  towards  con- 
ciliation, the  youne  shoemaker  said  with  a  smile,  ad- 
dressing the  company.  '•  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let 
me  hope  you  will  drink  the  health  of  your  queen."' 

The  melanchoh'-looking  young  man  who  sang 
the  comic  sones  immediately  drank  a  glass  of  wine, 
first  muttering  something  which  might  sound  as  an 
assent  to  or  a  protest  against  the  toast,  just  as  the 
parties  were  inclined :  but  no  one  else  pledged 
Antoine.  Mademoiselle  Miroiton,  indeed,  eyed 
him  with  great  contempt,  yawned  audibly,  and 
looking  at  her  mother,  carelessly  observed  it  was 
late  enough  to  go  home.  To  this  Madame  Miroiton 
assented,  and  rising  immediately,  helped  her  daugh- 
ter to  put  on  her  cloak  and  bonnet — for  Mademoi- 
selle Miroiton  had  lately  assumed  this  badge  of 
distiaction.  It  was  in  vain  that  Madame  Bichonnet 
begged  of  them  to  stay  a  little  longer;  thev  smiled 
scoriifuUy  in  replv  to  all  her  intreaiies ;  whilst, 
heedless  of  his  wife's  indignant  glance,  M.  Miroi- 
ton, determined  to  make  the  best  of  the  little  time 
left,  lustily  gulped  down  two  or  three  glasses  of 
champagne. 

'•  Prav,  do  stay.""  urged  Madame  Bichonnet. 

"  Xo,  ma'am,  thank  you,"'  dryly  answered  Made- 
moiselle Miroiton.  "'  I  can  assure  you,  ma'am, 
we  are  not  blind  ;  we  can  see  very  well  through 
your  schemes,  and  those  of  other  people."' 

••  Yes.  indeed  we  can,"'  echoed  her  mother,  with 
a  scorni"nl  toss  of  the  head  :  whilst  even  M.  Miroi- 
ton. roused  at  last,  and  having  now  quite  done  with 
the  chnipagne,  repeated,  "  Ay,  sir,  we  can,"" 
addressing  M.  Bichonnet ;  and  with  his  wite  on  one 
side,  and  his  daughter  on  the  other,  stalked  out  of 
the  l"dge.  followed  by  his  children,  and  closed  the 
strept  door  behind  him  with  a  thundering  slam. 

When  they  were  gone — she  would  have  scorned 
to  do  it  before — Mademoiselle  Ursule  rose ;  and 
though  she  only  opened  her  lips  to  say  '•  Good- 
night," the  manner  in  which  she  uttered  the  words 


'  spoke  volumes.     The  singer  of  comic  songs,  per- 

'  ceiving  that  his  services  were  no  longer  necessary, 

departed,  under  pretence  of  seeing  her  home — she 

^  lived  in  the  house  opposite ;  and  the  two  ladies'- 

:  maids  took  the  same  opportunity  of  saying  some- 

I  thing  about  their  mistresses — who  were  both  out — 

i  wanting  them,  and  left  the  lodge,  where  only  An- 

!  toine,  Rosine.   with  the  porter  and  his  wife,  now 

I  remained.     After   their  departure,  Antoine    made 

several  ineffectual  attempts  to  create  a  little  mirth  : 

the    Bichonnets    were  both  dismally  solemn ;    and 

Rosine,  who  began  to  fear  she  had  been  the  occasion 

':  of  a  vast  deal  of  mischief,  was  too  ill  at  ease  to 

I  enjoy  herself  any  longer.     Seeing  the  uselessness 

:  of  his  efforts,  Antoine  at  length  took  leave  of  his 

hosts,    without    taking    any    particular   notice  of 

,  Rosine. 

When  he  was  gone,  M.  Bichonnet  turned  to- 
I  wards  the  young  milliner,  and  in  a  solemn  tone 
,  began,  "  Mademoiselle,  I  feel  it  is  a  duty  I  ewe  to 

■  my  fel!ow-men "'     But  there  was  something  ia 

;  Rosine"s  mild  appealing  glance  which  seemed   to 
1  reprove  him :  he  paused,  looked  embarrassed,  and 

observed  in  a  gentler  tone,  "  Well.  we!!.  1  see  you 
;  understand    me;     and    so — good-night.*'     Rosine 

■  made  no  reply  ;  but  rising  somewhat  proudly,  she 
'  retired,    bitterly    regretting    having    accepted    the 

unlucky  invitation,  which  had  so  disturbed  the  har- 
mony of  the  evening. 

Several  days  elapsed,  during  which  nothing  of 
importance    seemingly    occurred.       Mademoiselle 
Ursule,  who.  since  the  evening  of  the  Dav  of  the 
,  Kings,  had  taken  upon  herself  the  ofBce  of  observing 
;  whatever  was  going  on  in  the  street,  nevertheless 
found  the  opportunity  of  making   several  curious 
j  and  interesting  remarks.     Thus  she  noticed  that, 
I  on  the  Friday  which  followed  that  memorable  even- 
1  ing,  Madame  Bichonnet,  notwithstanding  the  deli- 
i  cate  state  of  her  health,  and  the  severe  cold,  actually 
1  left  her  lodge,  and  ventured  to  cross  the  street,  in 
I  order  to  enter  the  abode  of  the  Miroitons  ;  that  she 
j  remained    there  upwards   of  an    hour ;    and   that, 
when  she  left  at  last,  her  features  wore  the  expres- 
sion of  one  highly  satisfied  with  the  success  of  a 
momentous  enterprise.  Mademoiselle  Ursule,  more- 
over, perceived  that  a  very  unusual  agitation  pre- 
vailed in  the  porter's  lodge  :  through  some  myste- 
rious   means   she    even    learned    that,  during    the 
course  of  the  day.  several  secret  conferences  took 
place  between  Madame    Bichonnet  and    the   cook 
of  the  first-floor  lodgers.     M.  Bichonnet    himself 
seemed  more  solemn  and  dignified  than  ever.     At 
last  the  important  truth  came  out :  the  Bichonnets 
were,  on  the    next    Sunday,  to  give  a  dinner,  to 
which  the  Miroitons  and  Antoine  Tourneur  were 
invited.     The  mystery  was,  however,  kept  up  until 
the  Saturday  afternoon.     It  then  happened  that  the 
portress  let  out  an  inkling  of  the  fact  to  one  of  her 
neighbors,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that,  in 
less  than  five  minutes,  Mademoiselle  Ursule  entered 
the  shoemaker"s  shop. 

"  Sir,"'  said  she,  addressing  Antoine  Tourneur, 
I  who  stood  behind  the  counter,  "  I  am  in  want  of  a 
:  pair  of  shoes  ;   will  you  take  my  measure?"     The 
I  young  man  bowed,  and  very  politelv  led  the  way 
to  a  little  back  parlor,  where  the  staymaker  took  a 
seat,  and  in  a  very  slow  and  stately  manner  gave 
him    numberless   recommendations  concerning  the 
size,  color,  and  shape  of  her  chaussure.     Although 
Antoine  heard  her  patiently  to  the  end.  Mademoi- 
selle Ursule  seemed  to  mistake  the  nature  of  his 
feelings,  for  she    observed,   '"I  see  jou    are  in  a 
,  hurry,  and  I  am  sorry  to  detain  you  ;  but  I  shall 
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be  very  hugy  next  week,  and  as  I  shall  not  see  you 
until  the  shoes  are  made " 

"Whatl"  interrupted  Antoine,  "do  we  not 
meet  to-morrovv  evening'"' 

"  Where  should  we  meet,  sir?*'  asked  the  stay- 
maker  witli  much  seeming  surprise. 

"  At  Madame  Bichoi.  ^t's  of  course,"  said  the 
young  man. 

Mademoiselle  Ursule  ,^3emed  to  endeavor  to 
recoUect  who  the  Bichonnets  were  ;  then,  as  though 
suddenly  re.nembering,  she  loftily  observed,  "Oh, 
bless  me,  no  !  I  shall  spend  to-morrow  at  home, 
sir,  with  poor  dear  Ilosine."' 

"  And  is  not  Mademoiselle  Rosine  to  be  there 
either?"'  eagerly  asked  Antoine,  whose  features 
expressed  soirie  ttisap[)ointment. 

"  Really,  Monsieur  Tourneur,'"  sharply  observed 
the  spinster  staymaker,  "  you  mnst  have  an  extraor- 
dmary  opinion  of  myself  and  Rosine,  to  imagine 
that,  after  the  insults  we  have  there  endured,  we 
coidd  ever  be  induced  to  cross  again  the  threshold 
of  Madame  Bichonnet's  lodge." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"'  confusedly  answered  An- 
toine ;  "but  when  Madame  Bichonnel  spoke  of 
my  meeting  pleasant  company  to-morrow,  I  really 
thoiitrht  she  meant  you.'' 

Though  somewhat  soothed  by  the  compliment, 
Midemoiselle  Ursule  smiled  with  u[mtteral)le  scorn. 
"  Sir,"  she  loftily  said,  "  I  will  not  speak  of  my- 
self; I  will  speak  of  Rosine,  whom  Mademoiselle 
Miroilon  has  maliciously  slandered,  for  vvliat  motive, 
I  know  not" — Mademoiselle  Ursule  uttered  the 
words  in  so  significant  a  tone,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
but  she  was  perfectly  aware  of  it — "  and  whom, 
but  for  me,  she  would  have  deprived  of  the  means 
of  earning  her  bread."'  Antoine  looked  up  with 
astonisiiment :  the  staymaker  continued — "  Rosine 
works  for  a  great  milliner,  who  resides  in  the  house 
wher"  Mademoiselle  Miroiton's  parents  are  porters. 
Sin(!{^  the  evi;ning  of  the  Kings,  this  creature  has  so 
contrived  her  vile  insinuations,  that  Rosine  has  b(ieij 
refused  any  more  work.  Seeing  her  pass  by  the 
day  before  yi!sterday  all  in  tears,  I  called  her  in, 
and,  as  sIk;  can  fortunately  stitch  very  neatly, 
engage'd  tier  to  work  for  me  on  the  instant,  so  that 
ehe  shall  have  work  in  s[)ile  of  the  wIkjIc  Miroilon 
brood." 

"  And  has  everything  really  happened  as  yen 
relai-  it'"  very  gravely  asked  Antoine. 

"  IvKaetly  so,  sir,"'  dryly  replied  Mademoiselle 
[)r>nle.  "  Pray  do  not  forget  my  shoes.  (Jood- 
dav  to  yon.  1  su|)pose,"  she  carelessly  added, 
"  yon  go  to  the  Bichonnets  to-morrow?" 

Anloinc;  bowed  in  tokiMi  of  assent ;  and  without 
scfMuint:  to  notice  the  smile  and  glance  of  contempt 
which  she  cast  upon  iiim,  he  cerenioniously  con- 
ducted Mademoisfdle  Ursule  to  the  door.  The 
staymaker  went  homo,  sorely  puzzled  to  make  out 
Uie  shofmaker"s  real  intentions,  and  (jnile  disposed 
to  <)narr<i  with  him  for  taking  no  heed  of  |)oor 
ii(;(?li'cled  I{(»sitie,  and  dining  with  those  odious 
MiroitouM  ;inrl  iiichonnels  ;  but  though  in  such  ill- 
huirior,  that  her  first  act  on  entering  the  workroom 
was  to  scold  Rosine  for  kimik!  imaginary  fault,  sIk- 
had  enonjrh  of  .se!f-(;oritrol  not  to  say  a  word  about 
A  nioine  Tourneur.  or  ihc,  step  she  had  taken.  Per- 
liaps  the  reader  will  fe(d  surprised  to  tice  iIk;  stay- 
mal(er  now  takiiiL^  part  fnr  the  yonnir  girl  whom 
sbr  iri-:iicd  uilh  such  coiiteinpt  on  rbc  nvcniing  of 
the  KiiiL's;  l)nt  Mademoiselle  Ursnie  did  not  ])ique 
herself  III  the  lea^^t  of  acting  upon  lo^u-iil  priuci- 
ph'S :  >\\c  boasted  that  sin;  had  "siroiiL'  fi'ihiiirs 
and  liv.lv  sensibilities — that  she   was  iIk;  t-reainre 


of  impulse,"  &c. — which  of  course  explained 
everything.  The  truth  was,  that  although,  as  she 
herself  truly  asserted,  she  had  never  experienced 
the  passion  of  love,  she  had,  however — partly 
through  Madame  Bichonnet's  hints — begun  to  think 
lately  that  her  young  neighbor,  M.  Tourneur, 
might  prove  an  acceptable  partner  for  life.  His 
politeness  she  construed  into  a  deeper  feeling,  veiled 
by  profound  respect;  su\d  although  she  felt  no 
strong  alFection  for  him,  yet  there  is  no  knowing  to 
what  pity  might  have  led  even  her  rather  unsus- 
ceptible heart,  when  the  rivalry  of  Mademoiselle 
Miroiton  awoke  all  her  jealous  feelings,  and  for  the 
present  stifled  tenderer  emotions. 

When  Rosine  entered  the  porter's  lodge  on  the 
evening  of  the  festival,  she  immediately  looked 
upon  her  as  on  another  rival,  and  found  her  artful, 
designing,  &c.  It  is  very  likely  this  impression 
might  never  have  been  effaced,  if  Mademoiselle  Mi- 
roiton had  not  chanced  to  take  precisely  the  same  view 
of  the  subject ;  which  Mademoiselle  Ursule  no  soono. 
saw,  than  she  immediately  perceived  she  must  have 
been  in  the  wrong.  There  could  be  no  possible 
sympathy  between  her  and  her  rival.  When  she 
learned  the  unworthy  treatment  the  young  milliner 
had  met  with  from  the  porter's  dauahter,  she  felt 
highly  indignant ;  and,  as  much  from  a  feeling  of 
justice,  as  from  the  wish  of  annoying  Mademoiselle 
Miroiton,  she  took  her  into  her  emi^l^yment.  As 
she  was  naturally  kind-hearted,  the  simplicity  and 
gentleness  of  Rosine  soon  charmed  her;  and  re- 
flecting— fir,  from  his  conduct  on  the  evening  of 
the  Kings'  festival,  she  began  to  suspect  she  might 
have  been  deceived  in  Antoine"s  feelings — that  she 
had  lived  too  long  single  to  resign  herself  to  the 
many  tribulations  of  wedded  lif"e,  and  that  it  would 
he  highly  imprudent  in  her  to  trust  herself  to  the 
fickleness  of  man,  she  prudently  resolved  to  discard 
Antoine  altogether:  a  task  which  she  found  the 
easier,  that  her  heart  had  never  been  in  the  least 
affected.  But  though  she  might  be  (piite  willing 
to  give  him  up  for  herself,  she  was  anyihing  but 
desirous  that  Mademoiselle  Miroiton  should  enjoy 
the  triumph  of surplanting  her;  indeed,  as  she  liad 
a  shocking  temper,  she  feh  it  quite  a  charity  to 
prevent  their  union.  In  short,  she  res(dved  that  it 
should  not  he  htir  fault  if  her  rival  ever  became 
Madame  Tourneur.  It  is  true  Antoiive  did  not 
seem  very  deeply  smitt(M)  ;  but  then  there  \v:is  no 
knowing  what  arts  might  b(;  employed.  Ah!  if  he 
only  knt!W  what  a  dear  good  creature  l^isum  was; 
and  much  prettier  than  Mademoiselle  Miroilon  too! 
There  could  Ire  no  dauht  about  that!  Indeed,  it 
was  no  difficult  task  ;  a  shockingly  vulgar  creature  ! 
Siie  herself,  thougii  not  quite  so  fresh  perhaps, 
might  venture  to  compare.  But  oven  in  her 
thoughts  Mademoiselle  Ursule  w;is  modest;  she 
hated  to  speak  of  h(!r  ptirsonal  advantagi's  ! 

Such  beinu  her  findinus  on  this  subject,  it  is  no 
matti!r  of  wonder  that  Mademoiselle  Ursule  should 
be  exceedingly  i  ro.ss,  wtuui,  on  th(\  Suiulay  alier- 
noon,  she  perceived  the  Miroitons  proceeding  lo  the 
iJichonnets  ;  iuit  when  she  actually  saw  Antoine 
taking  the  arm  of  Mademoiselle  Miroilon,  dre.-sisd 
out  in  all  her  finery,  and  who,  as  hIu;  averri'd,  cast 
a  glance  of  ironical  iriumiili  on  Iter  as  she  passed 
by,  her  anger  iirokc  out  in  veliemi'iit  denunciations 
against  th(!  faithlessness  of  men  in  general,  and 
A  nioine  Tourn('ur"s  want  of  spirit  in  particular. 
Rosine  gently  endeavored  lo  say  a  f{;w  words  tor 
the  ciili)rit,  hut  she  was  immediately  siKiiciii  by 
the  inilitjnanl  stavmaker. 

Several  days  elajwed,  and   notwithstanding    her 
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anxiety  on  this  subject.  Mademoiselle  Ursule  could 
not  ascertain  how  the  dinner  of"  the  Bichonnets  had 
passed.     The  cook  of  the  first-floor  lod?ers  indeed  > 
informed  her  of  the  number  of  dishes  served  on  the  j 
table,  but  further  than  this  her  knowledge  did  not  [ 
ext'-nd,  and  the  triumphant  bearing  of  Mademoi-  | 
selle  Miroiton  alone  left  her  room  to  conjecture  the 
issue  of  this  important  event.     Towards  the  middle 
of  the    week,    Antoine   Tourneur    brought    home 
Mademoiselle  Ursule's  shoes  himselt\     The  stay- 
maker  received  him  very  stiffly  in  the  presence  of 
Rosine,  whose  eyes  seemed  rivetted  on  her  work, 
and   sharply  observed  that  the  shoes   did   not  fit. 
Ccntrary  to  her  expectation  perhaps,  Antoine,  far 
from  disputing  the  fact,   readily  admitted   it,  and 
instantly  offered  to  make  her  another  pair.     Made-j 
moiselle  Uisule,  who  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  i 
felt  somewhat   conscience-stricken — for   the  shoes  i 
were,  in  reality,  an  excellent  fit — abruptly  replied,  j 
that,  as  she  wanted  them  for  the  following  Sunday,  i 
she  must  keep  them  such  as  they  were. 

"  You  can  have  the  other  pair  by  Saturday  mom- 1 
ing,"  calmly  replied  Antoine.  | 

Still  Mademoiselle  Ursule  objected  ;  but  taking  ■ 
up  the  shoes,  the  young  man  showed  her  so  plainly 
they  did  not  fit,  that  she  at  length  gave  up  the 
point,  and  consented  to  have  the  other  pair  made. ' 
This  being-  decided,  Antoine,  who  seemed  in  no 
great  hurry  to  depart,  entered  into  a  very  animated 
conversation  with  Mademoiselle  Ursule,  and  after 
exchangingr  a  few  words  with  Rosine,  at  length 
took  his  leave. 

"  Wei!,"'  said  the  stay-maker,  now  greatly  molli- 
fied, "  I  must  confess  that,  with  all  his  faults, 
Monsieur  Tourneur  is  really  a  nice  young  man. 
And  you  see.  Rosine.  what  might  happen,  if  I  only 
wished  for  it."  Rosine  started,  and  looked  some- 
what surprised.  Misunderstanding  her  feelings, 
Mademoiselle  Ursule  complacently  continued, 
"Yes,  my  dear,  did  I  not  prefer  leading  a  sin- 
gle life,  I  might  be  Madame  Tourneur ;  but 
though  I  may  give  up  this  prospect,  it  is  not  in 
order  to  see  that  odious  Mademoiselle  Miroiton 
marry  him  ;  and  really,  child.  I  wonder  you  did  not 
take  more  notice  of  him  just  now  ;  who  knows ' 
what  may  happen  ?"  She  paused,  and  nodded  very  j 
significantly.  But  Rosine  colored,  and  looked  un- j 
usually  grave.  ,  ■>»  j 

On  the  following  Saturday  Antoine  called  with  j 
the  shoes,  which  were  this^ime  an  admirable  fit ; ; 
so  at  least  Mademoiselle  Ursule  said,  and  Antoine 
did  not  contradict  her,  aUHdiigh  he  made  a  longer 
stay  than  the  last  tim^,'*jiro  was  still  more  lively 
and    pleasant.     But    notwithstanding   his    indirect 
atti^mpts    to    enter  into  a    conversation    with    her, 
Rosine  was  so  silent  and  reserved,  in  spite  of  Mad- 
emoiselle   Ursule's    encouraging  nods  and    winks, 
thit  the  stay-maker  gave  her  a  good  scolding  when  ; 
the  youne  man  was  gone — upbraiding  her  for  her' 
prudery,  stiffness,  and  so  forth.     To  her  reproaches  ^ 
Rosine    mildly  but  firmly  answered,    "  I  will  not 
feiirn  to  misunderstand  you;  but.  with  the  excep- i 
tion  of  a  very  simple  mark  of  politeness,  what  rea- I 
son  has  Monsieur  Tourneur  ?iven  me  to  think  that  he  I 
looks  upon  me  otherwise  than  as  a  stranger!     And 
he  being  rich,  and  I  poor,  what  would  his  opinion 
be  of  me  if  I  seemed  to  think  dilferejitly  !'"  i 

■•Very  well,  my  dear."  bitterly  replied  her' 
friend  ;  "  see  him  manied  to  Mademoiselle  Miroi- 
ton, and  live  and  die  an  old  maid,  if  such  is  your 
choice.'' 

Rosine  made  no  reply,  and  here  the  subject  was 
dropped.     Although  the  shoes  which  Antoine  had 


made  for  Mademoiselle  Ursule  were  perhaps  the 
best  shoes  that  had  ever  been  made,  (so  she  said  at 
least.)  they  were  worn  out  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was.  that 
she  had  to  order  another  pair.  She  next  discovered 
that  she  sadly  wanted  winter  boots  ;  then,  as  sj-ring 
was  coming  on.  a  pair  of  summer  ones.  She  even 
asserted  that  Rosine  had  nothing  fit  to  put  on  her 
feet;  that  her  shoes  were  too  narrow;  that  they 
hurt  her:  and,  in  short,  that  M.  Antoine  Tourneur 
must  take  her  measure.  It  was  in  vain  for  Rosine 
to  protest  against  this  ;  she  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit. The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  Antoine, 
who  always  made  it  a  point — doubtless  out  of  pure 
politeness — to  take  the  measure  and  bring  Isome 
the  shoes  and  boots  himself  to  his  customers,  was 
seldom  less  than  two  or  three  times  a  week  at 
Mademoiselle  Ursule's  house. 

We  must  now  turn  to  M.  and  Madame  Bichon- 
net,  whom  we  have  neglected  too  Ion?.  On  the 
evening  of  the  second  Sunday  which  followed  that 
on  which  they  gave  the  dinner  to  the  Miroiions, 
they  were  seated  as  usual  in  their  lodge,  Madame 
Bichonnet  dozing  in  her  arm-chair,  and  her  husband 
looking  on  the  fire,  and  thinking  of  nothing,  or,  as 
he  more  elegantly  expressed  it,  "  wrapped  in  pro- 
found meditation,"  when  thev  were  suddenly  star- 
tled by  a  loud  knock  at  the  street-door.  M.  Bi- 
chonnet pulled  the  string  placed  near  him  for  this 
purpose,  the  door  opened,  and  Mademoiselle  I  rsule 
showed  her  thin  and  prim  countenance  at  the  other 
side  of  the  glass  casement  which  divided  the  lodge 
from  the  passage,  and  through  means  of  which  M. 
Bichonnet  could  reconnoitre  every  one  who  eiitered 
or  left  the  house. 

"  Is  Mademoiselle  Rosine  at  home!"  she  hastily 
inquired.  "  Bless  me,  what  shall  I  do!"  she  con- 
tinued in  a  tone  of  deep  disappointment  on  being 
answered  in  the  negative. 

'•  I  believe,*'  politely  answered  M.  Bichonnet, 
"Mademoiselle  Rosine  is  trone  to  vespers."" 

"  Oh  dear  no,''  smilingly  replied  ^lademoiselle 
Ursule ;  "  she  is  gone  to  take  a  walk  with  her 
betrothed  !" 

"  Her  betrothed  !*'  echoed  the  astonished  porters. 

"  Yes,"  carelessly  rejoined  the  stay-maker  ;  "  she 
is  to  be  married  to  Monsieur  Antoine  Tourneur.  next 
Sunday  week.  I  wanted  to  see  her,  in  order  to 
know  whether  she  would  have  her  wedding-dress 
of  white  tulle  or  muslin.  But  I  daresay  the  muslin 
will  look  best.  But  bless  me,  now  I  think  of  it, 
she  must  be  at  home  by  this  time,  and  I  to  stand 
talking  here  I  Good-night,  Monsieur  ;  good-rn^ht, 
Madame  Bichonnet."  And  Mademoiselle  Ursule 
hastened  away,  with  a  look  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, leaving  the  porters  so  astonished,  that  it 
was  several  minutes  before  they  recovered  from  the 
surprise  into  which  she  had  thrown  them. 

"  Poor  Mademoiselle  Miroiton  I"  exclaimed  Ma- 
dame Bichonnet,  clasping  her  hands  and  turning  up 
her  eyes,  "  I  thought  to  have  drunk  her  health  at 
her  marriage-dinner  before  I  died  ;  but  it  is  all  over 
now  I" 

"  My  dear,"  solemnly  said  M.  Bichonnet.  "  this 
is  what  comes  of  mingling  with  people  beneath 
you  ;  this  is " 

"  Nay,  Bichonnet,"  mildly  interrupted  his  wife, 
"  Rosine  is  a  sweet-tempered  girl,  and  she  will 
really  do  better  for  Antoine  than  Madcn'oiselle 
Miroiton,  with  her  high  spirit  I  daresay  if  I  were 
to  give  her  someihin?.  just  a  bit  of  lace,  on  the 
occas:on  of  her  inarriasre.  it  would  not  be  thrown 
away  ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  Antoine  happily 
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settled  before  I  die.  I  am  afraid  the  ceremony  might 
affect  my  nerves ;  though  I  believe  I  should  go,  if 
they  were  to  ask  us  to  the  diuner." 

'*  But,  my  dear,  think  of  Mademoiselle  Miroiton," 
gravely  observed  her  liushand. 

"  Re;illy  I  don't  care  about  Mademoiselle  Miroi- 
ton,"  slfhrply  replied  Madame  Bichonnct ;  "her 
airs  are  iftsupportable  ;  vvliereas  I  always  liked  dear 
little  Rosinfe." 

"  I  believe^  my  dear,"  solemnly  said  M.  Bichon- 
net,  •' that  you>  are  in  the  right.  If  they  ask  us,  we 
will  go  to  the  .dinner.  To  he  friendly  with  them, 
is  our  greatest  duty  towards  our  fellow-men." 

In  short,  it  required  very  few  arguments  to  con- 
vince this  worthy  couple  that  Antoine  Tounieur 
could  not  have  made  a  better  choice  than  in  the 
person  of  the  modest  little  milliner,  whom  they 
henceforlli  treated  with  the  most  flattering  distinc- 
tion. On  the  next  Sunday-week  Rosine  and  An- 
toine were  married,  to  the  triumph  of  Mademoiselle 
Ursule,  and  the  despair  of  Mademoiselle  Miroiton. 
M.  and  Madame  Bichouiiet,  who  were  ainongsl 
the  guests,  were  delighted  with  the  whole  affair; 
which,  indeed,  they  asserted  they  had  wished  for 
and  foreseen  from  the  beginning.  But  though  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  polite  to  them,  there 
was  not  in  tlieir  i)ehavior  the  warmih  and  cordiali- 
ty which  marked  their  intercourse  with  Madenioi- 
sell(!  I  rsule.  This  diiFerence  became  still  more 
marked  after  tiieir  marriage  ;  tor  w  hereas  the  stay- 
maker  wasalmosl  constantly  their  guest,  the  porters 
received  no  further  invitations.  Madame  Bichon- 
net  now  began  to  think  poor  Mademoiselle  Miroiton 
had  been  sadly  used,  and  sli-e  called  on  her  (or  the 
purpose  of  condoling  with  her  misfortune  ;  but  the 
young  ladv,  who  had  a  high  spirit,  shut  the  door  in 
her  face,  and  informed  I\I.  Bichonue-l"s  landlord  of 
the  code  of  regulations  he  had  set  up  in  his  house  ; 
the  consequence  of  vvliich  was,  thai  tiie  porters  were 
discharged,  and  left  the  neighborhood,  "  with  the 
consciousness,"  as  M.  Bichouni;!  said,  "of  having 
vainly  endeavored  to  serve  his  iellow-men." 

About  a  year  after  his  marriage — need  we  say  it 
proved  a  happy  one' — Antoine  met  M.  Bichonnct, 
in  a  remote  neighborhood.  He  inquired  after  the 
health  of  ^Madame  Bichomiet,  and  learned  that  it 
had  greatly  improved  since  they  had  opened  a  com- 
mercial establishment.  Antoine  looked  sur|)rised. 
"  Yes,"  continued  the  former  porter,  with  his  usual 
dignity,  "  we  s(dl  fried  potatoes  on  the  Ponl-Neuf." 

Antoine  smiled,  and  wishing-  him  every  success, 
bade  him  farewell.  Six  months  later,  he  met  him 
a<r:iin.  He  was  more  iliin  and  dignified  than  ever. 
Ani<Mn(;  hoped  iiis  affiirs  wer'^  in  a  flourishing 
state. 

"  No.  sir,  they  are  not,"  loftily  replied  M.  Bichon- 
nct; "  the  ycNir  has  been  flreadful  for  trade,  and  we 
have  suffered  like  everybody.  I  suppose  yon  have 
sufferi'd  loo  '■' 

"  No,  indeed  ;  I  was  lu^ver   better  off." 

"  That  is  strange  ;  all  the  tradespeople  we  know 
failed.  But  we  have  ncii,  mind  you.  No,  no  sir; 
we  have  given  up  the  potato  concern,  it  is  true, 
but  our  honor  is  unsullied."' 

"  .And  where  are  you  now  '""  asked  Anioine. 

"  We  have  a  porter's  jodL-e  in  tin'  FaidwnirsJ 
Saiiit-Antoine.  A  poor  place. -.ir.  .Ah  I  times  arc 
changed  since  we  ate  the  Knitr's  cuke  uuh  vou  iii 
our  comfortable  lodge." 

.Merelv  iiH)niring  for  his  direction,  .Antoine  leok 
leave  III  M.  IJichonnet.  The  same?  evening  he  held 
a  long  and  private  conference  with  bi.s  wifi-.  MkI- 
enxnsclle   I'rsule    saw   that  something   was   gfung 


to  take  place ;  and  though  too  proud  to  question 
them,  she  used  her  eyes  and  ears  without  scruple. 
The  next  morning  she  learned  that  Antoine  was  to 
call  on  his  landlord,  who  resided  in  the  house  where 
Rosine  had  formerly  lived,  and  which  he  had  lately 
bought  from  its  original  possessor.  What  could 
Antoine  want  wiih  him?  For  several  days  she 
could  learn  nothing,  but  the  truth  at  last  became 
apparent.  On  a  fine  morning,  a  small  cart-load  of 
furniture,  led  by  M.  Bichonnet,  and  with  Madame 
Bichonnct  perched  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  bed- 
stead, stopped  at  the  door  of  the  house  opposite. 
As  Madame  Bichonnet  nodded  and  smiled  very 
benignantly  to  her,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
it.  On  learning  that  Antoine  had  recommended 
the  Bichonnets  to  his  landlord,  who  was  in  want 
of  porters,  Mademoiselle  Ursule  was  at  first  highly 
indignant.  Rosine,  however,  succeeded  in  pacify- 
ing her,  by  mentioning  their  unhappy  state,  and 
reminding  her  that  if  Madame  Bichonnet  had  not 
entertained  a  wholesoine  apprehension  of  sitting 
down  to  a  table  when  there  were  thirteen  persons 
present,  they  would  never  have  become  acquainted. 
As  for  Mademoiselle  Miroiton,  she  entered  into  a 
desperate  rage  on  perceiving  her  ancient  enemies 
once  more  in  possession  of  their  stronghold.  She 
even  sought  out  every  opportunity  of  injviring  them ; 
but  the  porters  had  been  taught  by  misfortune. 
They  still  occasionally  gave  parties,  but  avoided 
notoriety  ;  and  condescended  to  behave  more  polite- 
ly to  their  lodgers.  Ill-disposed  persons  asserted, 
however,  that  the  new  landlord's  ])resence  alone 
prevented  M.  Bichonnet  from  carrying  on  matters 
with  as  high  a  hand  as  formerly. 

As  for  Madame  Bichonnet,  she  was  marvellously 
impioved  in  health,  and  went  about  the  house  quite 
briskly,  considering  her  delicate  state — for  she  still 
spoke  occasionally  of  her  ailments,  and  indulge<l  in 
dismal  forebodings  of  not  living  beyond  the  spring  ; 
but,  as  Mademoiselle  Ursule  charitably  observed, 
this  was  "  through  habit.""  Misfortune  had  not, 
however,  soured  Madame  Bichonnet's  placid  tem- 
])er.  She  spoke  kindly  of  every  one,  and  never 
said  anvthing  worse  of  Mademoiselle  Miroiton  than 
that,  "  Poor  thing!  so,  notwithstanding  every  ellbrt 
she  inade,  she  could  not  get  married  after  all.  It 
grieves  me  to  the  iieart ;  but,  indeed,  I  always 
thought  her  too  high-spirited  for  matrimony  I" 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  lightly  on  the  married 
life  of  Antoine  and  Rosine;  but  it  is  lia|ipy,  and 
what  inore  could  be  said?  Mademoiselle!  Irsule, 
whose  somewhat  irritable  temper  they  hear  with 
the  most  iirai.seworthy  patience,  is  still  their  best 
and  most  constant  friend  :  they  ate  ibortnigbly  ha])- 
py  and  piospercnis,  in  the  moral  and  worldly  sense 
ol" the  words. 

Till!  Bichonnets  are  still  in  their  old  lodge  ;  they 
have  left  off  a  good  deal  of  their  selfish  wcMhIliness 
—  would  we  might  say  all  ! — and  are  piile  cured 
of  the  templalion  of  match-mnking.  I'or  indeed, 
as  M.  Bichoiinel  hdiily  ob.serves,  it  hi.rdly  becomes 
the  (ligiiilv  of  a  French  porter  to  meddle  in  such 
«ffairs;  and  be  very  much  dindils  whether  bi.s  duty 
to  hi."  frllow-men  does  not  forbid  it  eniiiely.  'I'he 
la.--l  lidii.gs  we  had  of  the  Hichonnels  declare  that, 
on  the  (ith  of  .l.inuarv  last,  an  enormous  twelfth 
cikr  was  cut  up  in  their  lodge;  the,  jiersons  pres- 
I  it  were,  besides  the  hesls,  Antoine  T(Mirneur, 
Willi  his  \Mfe  .and  two  children,  MadeiTioiselle  Ur- 
siilr.  aiKl  ihe  iiKlanclioly  yennig  man  who  sings  the 
ciiuiie  songs,  and  who  deel.ared.  that  lliongli  they 
uri'  not  vi'i  ibirli  en.  there  w.as  no  knov^ing  what 
nngli  hapjieii  m  iinif,  winking  as  he  spcdic,  towards 
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Madame  Toumeur  and  the  children  :  a  joke  which  nated  the  report.     On  the  same  evening  M.  Bichon- 

obtained  much  success,  and  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  |  net  also  contideniially  informed  one  of^his  truests 

the  neighborhood.     The  same  young  man  is  said  which,  it  is  not   known — that  Louis  Philippe   had 

to  have  paid  great  attention  to  Mademoiselle  Ursule.  only  a  very  short  time   to   remain   on  the  throne. 

As  she  is  resolved  to  remain  smgle,  this  must  be  a  He'  prudently  refrained  from  saving  how  lone,  for 

calumny  ;  and  yet  it  may  be  true  enough,  for  Mad-  fear  the   police  might  seek  to  involve  him  in~some 

emoiselle  Ursule  herself  was  the  person  who  origi-  political  conspiracy. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE    CHIFFOXXIER    OF    PARIS.* 

The  chiffonnier  of  Paris  differs  in  national  and 
individual  qualities  from  the  street-grubber  of  Lon- 
don, though  earning  his  bread  in  a  not  very  dissimi- 
lar manner.  In  one  respect  both  are  alike :  their 
trade  is  easily  begun,  nor  is  it  usually  commenced 
till  everything  else  has  failed.  When  the  victimized 
Parisian  finds  hi.aiself  without  character  and  without 
resources,  he  wants  but  half-a-dozen  franks  in  his 
pocket  to  provide  himself  with  a  back  basket  and 
an  iron-pointed  crotchet  or  rake,  to  begin  the  world 
anew,  and  embark  in  an  independent  profession. 
Once  equipped  as  a  chiffonnier,  he  has  no  sooner 
familiarized  himself  to  the  ignominy  of  this  wretch- 
ed trade,  than,  having  adopted  it  by  necessity,  he 
continues  it  by  inclination.  He  finds  a  charm  and 
a  recompense  in  his  nomadic  existence,  in  his  end- 
less wanderings,  in  his  vagabond  independence,  and 
indulges  a  profound  contempt  for  the  slaves  who 
shut  themselves  up  from  morning  to  night  in  a 
workshop  or  behind  a  counter.  I,et  them,  mere 
machines  of  others,  regulate  the  employment  of 
time  by  the  hands  of  the  dial ;  he,  the  chiffonnier, 
the  philosopher,  works  when  it  pleases  hiiti,  and 
rests  when  he  chooses,  without  thought  for  the 
night  or  care  for  the  morrow.  If  the  east  wind 
freezes  him,  he  warms  his  blood  with  a  dram ;  if 
the  heat  incommodes  him,  he  doffs  his  harness  and 
his  tattered  frock,  stretches  himself  in  the  shade, 
and  goes  to  sleep.  Is  he  hungry— he  can  soon  earn 
a  few  sous,  and  feasts,  like  Lucullus.  upon  a  crusty 
loaf  and  sour  cheese.  Is  he  sick — what  matter'? 
"The  hospital,"'  says  he,  "  was  not  invented  for 
dogs." 

The  victim  of  every  privation,  the  chiffonnier  is 
proud,  because  he  believes  himself  free.  He  treats 
with  haughtiness  even  the  rag-merchant  himself,  to 
whom  he  carries  the  harvest  of  the  day,  and  from 
whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  time  to 
time,  a  slender  advance  upon  that  of  the  morrow.  He 
gives  himself  the  airs  of  a  patron  ;  and  declares  that 
if  the  dealer  does  him  less  than  justice,  he  will 
transfer  his  commodities  to  a  rival.  His  pride  is 
visible  through  the  multiplied  fissures  of  his  tattered 
vesture. 

The  rag-merchant  is  the  able  alchemist  who  trans- 
mutes into  gold  the  offal  and  refuse  of  the  streets  ; 
and  with  the  proceeds  of  rejected  rags  and  putrefy- 
ing bones,  speculates  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  stock. 
He  receives  the  chiffonniers  in  a  fetid  and  filthy 
shed,  and  his  fashionable  friends  in  an  elegant  sa- 
loon. His  place  of  business  is  hideous  "beyond 
description,  incumbered  with  the  most  disjustino- 
impurities,  masses  of  the  foulest  tatters."  rotten 
planks,  and  decaying  anatomies  that  infect  the  air, 
the  whole  brought  thither  by  beings  of  an  aspect 
scarcely  human,  and  weighed  in  balances  of  a  for- 
midable and  grotesque  appearance,  under  the  sur- 

*The  principal  particulars  in  this  paper  are  sfathered 
from  an  article  on  the  same  subject  in  a  French  work 
purporting  to  describe  the  humbler  trades  of  Paris.  '  [ 


veillance  of  a  noisy,  quarrelling,  and  decrepit  shrew. 
But  if  we  pass  beyond  this  forbidding  vestibule,  and 
penetrate  into  the  private  apartments  of  the  mer- 
chant chiffonnier,  we  shall  encounter  the  usual 
pomp  and  appendages  of  civic  luxury— the  gilt  and 
gorgeous  penduk,  the  collection  of  showy  pictures 
and  prints,  the  bronze  bust  of  the  emperorll  the  side- 
board loaded  with  crystal  and  porcelain,  and  the 
grand  pianoforte  of  madame  or  mademoiselle,  the 
latter  a  well-educated  and  accomplished  lass,  the 
worthy  heiress  of  no  scanty  hoard.  We  could 
mention  the  name  of  one  of  this  fraternity,  livinp-  at 
present  in  the  Rue  Jean  Tison,  who  gave  at'the 
marriage  of  each  of  his  two  daughters  a  dowry  of 
sixty  thousand  francs. 

If  the  wholesale  dealers  realize  such  gains,  it  is 
plain,  considering  the  nature  of  their  merchandise, 
that  but  little  is  left  for  the  actual  chiffonnier :  in 
fact  the  most  industrious  among  them  seldom  get 
more  than  three  or  four  francs  a  day.     These  are 
they  who,  in  defiance  of  a  regulation  yet  in  force, 
that  of  the  26th  July,  1777.  perambulat'e  the  streets 
during  the  night.     The  chiffonniers,  like  the  moths, 
I  are  composed  of  two  races— the  diurnal,  and  the 
nocturnal ;  and  these  latter,  commencing  their  pere 
grinations  at  the  moment  when  the  street-sweepen 
:  retire  to  rest,  have  the  best  chance  of  some  ibrtu- 
nate  discovery.     They  adopt  cenain  favorite  quar- 
ters, generally  giving  the  preference  to  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint  Germain,  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  tlte 
Faubourg  Saint  Honore  abounding  in  noble  resi- 
;  dences  of  the  most  opulent  classes.     Constantly  at- 
i  tending  the  same  circuit  they  become  known  to  the 
household    servants,    and    particularly    the    cooks, 
from  whom  they  receive    occasional   contributions 
from  the  larder,  engaging  in  return  to  restore  any 
lost  article   of  value  which  they  may  discover  in 
their  researches  among  the  offal  of  the  establish- 
ment.    Once  established  and  recognized  in  a  certain 
beat,  they  begin   to   derive  an  income  from  other 
sources  than  their  professed  occupation.     Lazy  and 
sleepy  subjects,  whom   fortune  has  condemned   to 
rise  early  in  the  morning,  fee  them  to  break  their 
slumbers.    We  have  the  honor  to  know  a  chiffonnier 
who  goes  every  morning  from  Blount  Sainte  Gene- 
vieve to  the  Assomption  to  knock  at  the  doors  of  a 
grocer,  a  confectioner,  and   a  wine-seller.      This 
commission   brings   him  in  thirty   centimes,  each 
party  paying  him  ten  (or  one  penny)  per  day  :  an 
amount   which    this   thrifty  economist  informs   us 
defrays  three  fourths  of  his' expenses  for  lodo-ino-. 

The  day  practitioner  does  not  consider  himself 
debarred  from  social  pleasures.  He  will  be  found 
at  the  barriers,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  dancino- 
and  drinking  with  his  wife  ;  and  he  patronizes  the 
drama  when  the  piece  is  to  his  mind— tender,  touch- 
in?,  sentimental  and  interestin?  ;  such  as  Lazare  le 
Patrc,  Grace  de  Diev,  or  Pmil  it  Vircinif,  or  any 
other  of  the  class,  where,  above  all  other  recom- 
mendations, the  traitor  is  punished  in  the  last  scene. 
Whatever  his  prosperity,  the  chiffonnier  has 
never  any  furniture  of  his  own:  he  sleeps  in  fur- 
nished lodgings,  at  the  settled  price  of  twenty  can- 
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times  a-nig^ht,  which  the  mistrustful  proprietors 
generally  exact  in  advance — "  Twopence  down,  or 
you  doift  lodge  liere."  The  individual  who  can 
disburse,  throws  himself,  witiiout  quitting  his  rags, 
upon  a  straw  mattress.  In  these  dismal  chambers, 
open  to  all  the  miserable  offspring  of  poverty  and 
crime,  the  coamion  bed  is  a  long  sloping  plank,  and 
the  common  coverlet  a  remnant  of  decayed  carpet- 
ing, nailed  to  the  wall  at  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
fastened  with  hooks  at  the  other.  Should  any 
quarrel  arise  in  the  night  among  these  "strange 
bed-fellows,"  the  keeper  of  the  den  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, armed  with  a  long  and  portentous  blud- 
geon, and  l)y  angry  threats,  or  the  application  of  his 
weapon,  seldom  fails  to  reduce  to  order  the  refrac- 
tory party. 

In  such  squalid  resorts  the  chiffonniers  often 
come  in  contact  with  robbers,  of  whom  they  invol- 
untarily become  the  passive  accomplice^.  They 
are  not  expected  to  take  part  in  the  crime  ;  but  to 
reveal  the  mystery  of  a  criminal  enterprise,  would 
be  to  devote  themselves  to  the  implacable  vengeance 
of  the  gang.  An  old  chiffonnier,  suspected  of 
having  betrayed  two  thieves,  was  found  one  morn- 
ing assassinated  at  the  corner  of  a  court.  The 
murderers  had  surprised  him  at  early  dawn  ;  they 
had  severed  his  head  from  his  body,  and,  by  an 
atrocious  refinement  of  barbarity,  had  thrown  it 
into  his  basket. 

The  chiffonniers,  both  male  and  female,  talk 
slang  ;  the  general  dialect  of  thieves,  it  would  seem, 
in  all  countries,  though  not  exclusively  confined  to 
thcin.  The  class  under  consideration  have  never- 
theless a  general  character  for  integrity,  which  they 
could  never  have  earned,  much  less  maintained, 
but  by  repeated  acts  of  honesty  and  disinterested- 
ness. Restorations  of  recovered  property  are  fre- 
quent among  them,  of  which  we  could  relate  numer- 
ous instances.  On  the  11th  of  October,  1841,  the 
widow  Boursin,  an  old  chiffonnicre  of  the  Rue 
Mouffetard,  well  known  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Chaussee  d'Antiu,  discovered  in  a  mass  of  rub- 
bish a  diamond  shirt-button  of  coiisiderable  value. 
She  occupied  the  whole  day  in  going  from  house  to 
house  before  she  found  the  owner,  to  whom  she 
immediately  restored  iiis  property,  demanding  the 
price  of  her  day's  labor  and  refusing  all  further  re- 
ward.    We  should  also  make  honorable  mention  of 

Pere  M ,  an  old  soldier  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  a 

ciiiffounier,  and  a  chm'aller  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
This  veteran  had  two  orphan  grandchildren  left  to 
his  charge  :  he  dedicated  his  pension  to  the  pur- 
poses of  their  education  and  estal)lishment ;  and 
mounting  the  basket  and  crotchet  on  the  s!u)nlders 
so  long  fauuliar  with  the  knapsack  and  gun,  sought 
!,is  own  subsistence  in  the  ollal  of  the  streets.  For 
tliis  lie  is  h(dd  in  honor  among  the  tribe,  who  duly 
ajipre-ciate  iiis  virtue  and  S(;lf-denial. 

Perhaps  the  worse,  characrteristic  of  this  class  is 
llicir  love  of  strife  and  tumult,  which  shows  itself 
ill  a  jterpeiiial  inclination  to  (piarrel  with  olie  an- 
otiier,  and  with  all  the  world.  In  ev(;ry  popular 
oiitl)rcak,  they  are  the  first  to  cominenct!  deeds  of 
violence,  and  the  last  to  be  reduced  to  order.  The 
most  stable  governmitiit  has  trembled  to  its  base  at 
till!  mad  outcries  of  the,  rliiffonniers,  when,  at  the 
hc-td  of  a  torrent  of  the  wan  and  hagirard  popula- 
tiiiii  of  the  faubourgs,  they  Imvr-  rushed  uixin  the 
weall'iy  (piarlers  of  tlw;  ciiy.  The  einise  of  terror 
is  not  the  apprehensittn  of  pillage,  but  of  the  over- 
throw and  destruction  of  the  wiiole  social  fabric, 
riiey  ferd  how  ft^eble  are  the  regulations  of  publii; 
order   a<r.iinst   an   army  of  insurgents    who    have 


In  quiet  times,  the  chiffonniers  make  war  only  on 
the  domestic  animals — the  dogs  and  cats,  whose 
carcasses  ihey  sell  to  the  knacker.  A  mastiff 
fetches  from  thirty  to  forty  sous ;  a  dog  of  average 
size  from  five  to  ten  ;  a  cat  tour  sous  in  summer,  and 
eight  in  winter.  The  fat  of  the  cat  is  used  by  the 
"  tondeur,"  or  dog-barber,  a  trade  peculiar  to  Paris  ; 
and  dogs'-foot  oil  is  in  continual  request  among  the 
various  craftsmen  of  the  capital.  The  furriers 
receive  the  skins,  under  whose  hands  that  of  the 
dog  becomes  the  veritable  black  fox  ;  and  the  hide 
of  poor  puss  a  genuine  zibelline,  or  sable. 

Collateral  branches  of  this  delectable  profession 
extend  beyond  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  provincial 
practitioners  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  prmcipal 
towns  of  the  departments  :  but  these  are  mostly 
dealers,  not  doers :  the  true  chiffonnier,  such  as 
we  have  described  him — independent,  thoughtless, 
proud,  somewhat  honest,  thoroughly  undisciplined, 
and  ^' loujours  Frrrran^ais^^ — is  as  essentially  Pa- 
risian as  the  Column  Yendome  or  the  Arc  de 
I'Etoile. 


A  MAIDEN  who  has  received  a  natural  and  simple 
education,  which  has  allowed  her  faculties  to  unfold 
themselves  naturally,  removing  whatever  was  op- 
posed to  this,  without  itself  giving  any  undue  direc- 
tion, develops  her  character  with  her  form,  in  the 
most  perfect  accordance  with  all  right  rules ;  as  a 
plant  from  a  healthy  seed,  in  a  free  soil  and  pure 
air,  unfolds  its  leaves  and  flowers.  This  harmony 
of  feelings  and  principles,  of  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments, gives  to  such  a  woman  a  wonderful  firm- 
ness, with  which  she  is  enabled  to  make  a  noble 
stand  against  the  pressure  of  falsehood,  temptation, 
and  contradiction.  So  one  sees  often  small  but 
skilfully  built  vessels  float  lightly  and  swiftly  over 
the  smooth  sea,  and  in  the  storm  dancing  upon  the 
foamy  tops  of  the  swollen  waves  ;  which,  neverthe- 
less, find  their  way  through  the  roaring  clitTs  and 
wild  breakers,  to  their  destined  haven.  With  men 
this  harmony  of  development  is  more  difficult,  and 
therefore  less  common.  They  generally  move 
more  slowly,  because  laden  more  heavily,  and  often 
far  unproportionably,  so  that  a  single  pale  sends 
many  of  them  to  the  bottom,  whilst  they,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  speed,  had  spread  high  every  sail. 
One  lacks  ballast,  and  the  other  rigging  ;  and  often 
while  the  proud  ship  glitters  in  the  beams  of  the 
sun,  and  the  bright  pennant  streams  gayiy  in  the 
wind,  a  skilful  pilot  is  wanting  at  the  helm,  and 
powerful  hands  to  direct  and  insure  its  course. — 
Jaro/js. 

TuvAiK  are  men  enough  who,  notwithstanding  all 
the  noble  qualities  with  which  they  are  endowed, 
can  yet  make  no  right  use  of  them,  because  they 
exist  only  as  shining  parts  destitute  of  any  common 
bond  of  connection.  As  in  an  arch  that  would 
stand,  all  parts  must  be  bound  together  by  the  key- 
stone, so  there  must  be  a  middh;  point  in  man  to- 
wards which  all  tends.  Where  this  is  wanting, 
there  is,  muther  in  prosperity  nor  adversity,  any  sfire 
dependence.  All  scatters  ami  vanishes  like  dust 
away.  And  thus  it  not  unfrc(iuently  hajjpens,  that 
men  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  seem  of 
right  to  be  something,  with  all  their  shining  gifts, 
on  the  smallest  trial,  show  that  they  an;  nothing, 
deceive  the  hop(!  of  tlu^  world,  and  to  their  own 
astonishment,  sink  into  insignificance. — Jacobs. 

Wi/finuf  cxtrihUxhrd  prinriplcs,  our  feelings  con- 
rend  against  evil,  as  an  army  witliont  a  leader,  and 
are  far  oftener  vaiKpiished  than  Yictorious. — Jacobs 
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page's  ruth. 

That  William  Page  is  a  man  of  genius,  no  one 
who  knows  aught  of  his  career  in  art,  or  who  has 
passed  nn  hour  in  his  company,  will,  we  think,  for 
a  moment  deny.  Whether  he  be  judged  by  ttie 
simple  rule  of  Sir  Joshua,  that  genius  is  but  the  art 
of  making  repeated  efforts,  or  by  thai  standard  which 
every  man  sets  up  with  more  or  less  definitiveness 
in  his  own  mind,  perfectly  plain  to  himself  and  per- 
fectly inexplicable,  perhaps,  to  others,  he  will  be 
acknowledged  to  be  a  man  of  genius.  He  is  a  man 
who,  with  the  utmost  faith  in  humanity,  believes 
that  what  Raffuelle  and  Titian  did  three  hundred 
years  ago,  can  be  done  as  well  in  this  nineteenth 
century^  if  we  will  but  pursue,  as  they  did,  the 
method  of  nature  in  our  attempts  to  imitate  her ; 


We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks,  from 
a  recent  visit  to  Mr.  Page's  room,  where  we  found 
his  picture  of  Ruth  just  completed.  We  do  not 
intend  to  enter  into  any  formal  criticism  of  this 
painting,  since,  as  it  has  been  as  yet  only  privately 
exhibited,  it  would  be  taking  the  artist  at  an  unfair 
advantage.  In  any  difference  of  judgment,  he  can- 
not appeal  to  the  p'ublic  to  decide  between  the  critic 
and  himself.  When  the  picture  is  publicly  shown, 
as  we  hear  it  soon  will  be,  we  may  recur  to  the 
subject  again  ;  at  present  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  a  mere  description.  It  is  an  upright  painting, 
about  nine  feel  in  height,  and  the  three  figures, 
Naomi  and  her  dausfhters-in-law,  are  perhaps 
sliffhtly  larger  than  life.  The  grouping  is  excel- 
lent and  admirably  expressive  of  the  siory — Naomi 
lands  at  the  right  of  the  canvass,  her  left  hand  is 


and  that  the  secret  of  Titian's  flesh-tints  is  not  to  ^  j[,j.„^^,n  ^bout  Ruth,  who  has  cast  herself  upon  the 
be  found  by  scraping  down  his  pictures  to  discover  i  breast  of  her  mother,  and  whose  sinking  knees  and 
whether  he  used  this  or  that  pigment,  but  in  the  j  p^^^yigj^gly  dagped    hands,  and  tearful    up-raised 


simple  teaching  of  the  arrangement  of  material  in 
the  human  body  ;  since  in  art  and  nature  like  causes 
will  produce  like  effects,  and,  as  he  contends,  there 
is  but  one  path  to  truth,  in  no  other  way  can  such 
effects  be  obtained.  He  does  not,  with  all  this, 
deny  to  the  great  masters  the  inspiration  of  genius, 
he  is  too  sincere  a  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  art, 
to  believe  that  the  highest  secrets  of  her  temple  will 
be  unveiled  and  laid  open  to  all  who  may  choose  to 
enter ;  but  the  mere  mechanical  execution  of  a  cer- 
tain end,  namely,  the  imitation  of  nature,  can  be  as 
easily  attained  now  as  when  these  master  spirits 
wrought  at  their  canvass.  In  the  poetic  world,  the 
genius   of  Shakspeare   and   Milton  may  have  de- 


eyes,  betray  the  agony  of  the  soul,  and  express  all 
the  intensity  of  the  application,  "  Beseech  me  not 
to  leave  thee."  Orpah  has  turned  away  her  face 
and  covered  it  with  her  garment,  but  her  hand  still 
grasps  that  of  Naomi,  and  it  is  evident  the  struggle 
fs  severe  ;  she,  too,  feels  all  the  bitterness  of  grief, 
although  worldly  considerations  may  weigh  more 
than  the  affection  of  her  mother-in-law.  And  here, 
we  think,  the  artist  has  shown  a  beautiful  trait  of 
feeling.  In  most  paintings  of  this  oft-repeated  sub- 
ject, Orpah  has  been  represented  with  a  cold  and 
indifferent  appearance,  serving  to  contrast  whh  the 
passionate  outbreak  of  feeling  in  Ruth  :  but  here  her 
very  emotion  adds  more  intensity  to  the  expression 


parted,  yet  the  same  words  that  glowed  in  their  j  ^j-  ^^^  sister.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  beau- 
tiful and  very  powerful  color  in  the  picture,  harmo- 
niously arranged  and  kept  remarkably  low  in  tone. 
It  is  not  an  "  Exhibition"  picture  ;  and  on  the  walls 


immortal  verses  we  daily  use  to  express  our  com- 
monest ideas  ;  hut  in  the  world  of  art  the  language 
itself  has  fled,  and  left  us  but  a  few  disjointed  phrases 


and  meaningless  syllables.     All  modern  art  is   to  j  ^^^  ^^^  academy,  surrounded  by  the  chalky  absurdi- 


Page  an  useless  endeavor  to  express  an  end  by  other 
than  the  only  proper  means  by  which  it  can  be  ac- 
complished ;  as  with  Ali  Baba  in  the  cavern,  the 
"  Open  Sesame"  has  been  forgotten,  and  till  this 
simple  conjuration  has  been  found  again,  no  spells 
can  open  the  fast  closed  entrance 


ties  so  frequent  there,  might  seem  rather  dingy.  It 
must  be  seen  by  itself,  at  a  proper  distance,  under 
a  proper  light,  to  be  appreciated.  It  will  not  be  a 
popular  picture ;  we  have  too  many  connoisseurs 
who  thrust  their  noses  close  to  the  canvass  and  ad- 
the  delicate  smoothness,  the  miniature-like 


Now,  it  does  not  require  any  particular  manifes-  i  j^^jg^."     To  such  as  ihese  it  is  not  addressed  ;  but 


tation  of  the  divine  afflatus  to  be  able  to  deviate  from 
the  long-travelled    and  well  understood   highways  \ 
of  an — any  man  may  do  this  in  mere  wantonness  ;  ^ 
of  such    vagaries  we    have   had    enough.  Heaven  j 
knows  ;  but  where  the  artist,  with  a  profound  con- 
viction of  the  incompetence  of  present  method,  en- 
deavors to  establish  new  principles,  not  founded  in 
fantastic  theory,  but  in  thoughtful  attempt  to  trace 
the  teachings  of  nature  and  apply  the  suggestions  j 
of  reason,  we  think  him  entitled  to  be  considered  a 

possessor  of  litis  high  quality.     Mr.  Page  has,  in  j  •,    i      j    .        j  u       j  i 

the  papers  he  published  some  two  years  s'nce  in  the  I  world  must  daily  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge,  or  in 

Broadway  .Tixirnal,  logically  shown  that  he  has  the  \  flames. 


the  man  of  real  taste  and  judgment  will  not  fail  to 
find  in  the  sentiment,  in  the  remarkable  relief  of 
the  figures,  and  in  the  atmospheric  distance  with 
its  snow-capped  mountains  that  seem  miles  and 
miles  away,  much  that  is  beautiful,  and  much  to 
convince  him  that  it  is  a  painting  of  extraordinary 
j  power,  the  production  of  an  extraordinary  mind. — 
Literary  World. 


If  ino-ratitnde  could  extinguish  benevolence,  the 


authority  of  reason  and  nature  on  the  side  of  his  j 
theory.  '  Whether  this  theory  be  as  correct  in  practice 
as  in  principle,  we  cannot  pretend  to  judge  ;  exper- 
iment only  can  determine  whether  the  pigments  of 
art  can  be'  subje'-ied  to  the  same  laws  as  the  mate- 
rials of  nature,  and  whether  her  processes  of  color- 
ing are  to  be  followed  in  the  chemistry  of  the  studio. 
Nor  can  we  look  as  yet  to  his  own  productions, 
based  upon  these  principles,  to  solve  this  question  ; 
there  must  necessarily  be,  in  the  first  attempts  to 
establish  a  new  system,  much  weakness  and  uncer- 
tainty. Only  by  repeated  experiments  shall  we  be 
able  to  discover  whether  we  have  been  following 
blind  guides  and  have  missed  the  true  path  from  its 
very  directness  and  openness. 


Common  minds  are  hardened  by  ingratitude  ;  but 
to  superior  natures,  it  is  an  occasion  for  new  acts 
of  kindness. 

Benevolence  that  can  be  extinguished  by  ingrat- 
itude, is  no  true  virtue,  but,  as  it  were,  base  tin- 
der, upon  which  vanity  has  thrown  a  spark,  which 
is  no  sooner  kindled  than  extinguished. — Jacobs. 

True  goodness  of  heart  nourishes  itself  on   the 
good  which  it  does  to  others.     The  good  loves  him 
to  whom  he  does  good,  as  the  bad  hates  whom  he 
'  has  injured. — Jacobs. 

For  a  heart  that  cannot  escape  a  sense  of  obli- 
gation, it  must  be  the  greatest  misfortune  to  be 
obliged  to  those  who  must  despise  it. — Jacobs. 
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Smeltisg  by  Electricity. — The  lately  patented 
process  of  smelting  copper  by  means  of  electricity, 
says  a  London  journal,  is  likely  to  effect  a  change 
that  will  be  quite  prodigious.  It  produces,  in  less 
than  two  days,  wiiat  the  old  process  required  three 
week's  to  eliect.  And  the  saving  of  fuel  is  so  vast, 
that  in  Swansea  alone,  the  smelters  estimate  their 
annual  saving  in  coals  at  no  less  than  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that  the  price 
of  cojiper  must  be  so  enormously  reduced,  as  to 
bring  il  into  use  for  a  variety  of  purposes  from  which 
its  cost  at  present  excludes  it.  The  facility  and 
cheapness  of  the  process,  too,  will  enable  the  ore  to 
be  largely  smelted  on  the  spot.  The  Cornish  mine 
proprietors  are  anxiously  expecting  the  moment 
when  they  can  bring  the  ore  which  lay  in  the  mine 
yesterday  into  a  state  to  be  sent  to  market  to- 
morrow, and  this  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  mine. 
In  Australia,  also,  tiie  operation  of  this  discovery 
will  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  Ten  thousand 
tons  of  copper-ore  were  sent  from  Australia  to  Eng- 
land last  year,  to  be  smelted  at  Swansea  ;  and  the 
result  was  (uily  1600  tons  of  copper.  But  Australia 
in  future  will  smelt  her  own  copper,  by  a  .36  hours' 
process  :  saving  all  this  useless  freight  of  the  8400 
tons  of  refuse,  and  saving  also  the  cost  of  the  old 
and  expensive  process.  In  a  very  few  years,  Aus- 
tralia will  send  tn  market  more  copper  than  is  now 
produced  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  if  our 
future  permy-pieces  are  to  bear  any  proportion  to 
the  reduced  cost  of  the  value  of  the  metal,  they 
must  be  made  of  the  size  of  dinner-plates  ! 

Plenty  Finery,  but  no  Air. — In  a  late  news- 
paper, we  observe  an  account  of  the  decorations  of 
a  new  steam-vessel  which  has  begun  plying  between 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool.  The  painting,  carving, 
and  gilding  are  described  as  something  beyond  all 
previous  efforts  at  steamboat  embellishment.     Not 


a  word  is  said  as  to  whether  the  cabins  are  venti- 
lated. How  often  would  passengers  give  up  all 
the  finery  which  surrounds  them  for  a  mouthful  of 
that  article  so  grudgingly  dispensed  in  steamers — 
fresh  air ! 

Cheap  lodging-houses  for  the  poor  have  been 
established  in  Glasgow,  with  great  success;  and 
the  number  is  about  to  be  increased  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  In  the  original  establishment 
beds  are  furnished  for  3d.,  and  breakfast  and  supper 
for  2d.  From  the  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, the  inmates  have  been — males,  2,399 ;  females, 
152;  married  couples,  113;  and  the  numbers  are 
steadily  increasing. 

The  Queen's  College  for  Governesses. — 
This  new  college,  (so  named  by  royal  permission,) 
having  been  completed,  will  be  opened  for  academ- 
ical proceedings  in  the  ensuing  month,  for  which 
the  most  eminent  professors  have  been  engaged. 
Its  objects  are  to  place  female  education  upon  a 
l)roper  basis,  and  to  grant  diplomas  and  certificates 
of  their  qualifications  to  governesses  to  enable  them 
to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  merits,  and 
where  the  less  competent  can  obtain  an  adequate 
and  orderly  preparation  for  their  work. 

He  who  calls  reason  to  his  aid  only  in  the  mo- 
ment of  need,  will  have  less  confidence  in  her. 
And  thus  it  is  also  with  religion.  The  instrument 
does  not  make  the  artist,  but  practice.  Of  what 
avail  is  the  arsenal  to  him  \vho  has  never  fired  a 
gun?  The  enemy  are  upon  him  before  he  can  put 
his  weapon  in  position,  and  bring  it  to  bear  upon 
them.  But  can  one  who  has  made  religion  and 
wisdom  the  daily  companions  of  his  life  ever  be 
placed  in  such  circumstances  of  doubt  and  peril  that 
he  will  feel  himself  forsaken  by  these  trusty  friends  1 
— Jacobs. 
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From  Chambers'  JoumaL 
THE    SKATING   REGIMENT. 

In  Norway,  the  ground  is  overspread  with  snow 
for  three  quarters  of  the  year,  and  not  unfrequently 
to  a  depth  of  ten  feet.  When  a  thaw  comes,  it  is 
only  the  surface  of  the  mass  that  melts  ;  and  then 
the  next  frost  of  course  covers  the  whole  country 
with  a  crust  of  ice.  In  such  circumstances,  there  is 
no  getting  along  in  the  usual  way.  The  people 
must  still  ascend  the  hills  and  dive  into  the  valleys 
in  pursuit  of  game  ;  they  must  still  traverse  the 
hoary  forests  to  gather  wood  for  fuel ;  and  they 
mast  still  jonmey  to  the  distant  towns  to  bring  food 
to  their  isolated  hamlets.  In  these  excursions, 
whether  long  or  short,  they  use  skates.  Skating 
is  with  them  neither  a  mere  amusement  nor  a  gym- 
nostic  exercise  ;  it  is  a  means  of  locomotion  which 
the  nature  of  the  ground  renders  indispensable,  and 
a  man  who  could  not  skate  would  be  unable  to 
waik  to  any  useful  purpose. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  one  of  the  most 
delightful  winter  customs  has,  like  many  other 
things  good  in  themselves,  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  war.  In  the  army  of  Norway,  there  is  i 
a  company  of  skaters,  dressed  in  the  dark-green  of 
English  riflemen,  and  armed  merely  A^ith  a  slight  'i 
musket  sbmg  upon  the  shoulder,  and  a  dagger-  ' 
sword.  They  are  likewise  provided  with  an  iron-  ' 
pointed  staff,  seven  feet  long,  resembling  those 
used  by  the  Swiss  when  traversing  the  glaciers  ; 
which  senes  to  balance  them  as  they  sweep  along 
the  ice,  and  which  they  strike  deep  into  the  ground 
when  they  desire  to  stop  in  their  headlong  career. 
The  staff  is  also  indispensable  as  affording  a  rest 
for  their  pieces  when  they  fire.  Their  skates  are 
of"  a  ])eculiar  construction,  being  singularly  long  ; 
and  when  thus  shod,  it  is  a  strange  sight,  and  in 
timee  of  peace,  like  the  present,  an  amusing  one, 
to  see  this  light  company  climbing  with  ease  the 
icy  hills,  gliding  do\\-n  their  precipitous  sides,  and 
•triding,  as  Klopstock  says,  with  winged  feet  over 
the  waters,  transmuted  into  solid  ground,  as  if  in 
defiance  of  the  common  laws  of  nature. 

Skating  was  known  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
Northmans,  if  we  take  the  date  assigned  by  some 
authors  to  the  Edda  as  evidence,  eight  centuries 
ago  ;  the  god  Uller  being  represented  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian scriptures  as  remarkable  for  his  beauty, 
his  arrows,  and  his  skates.  The  exercise  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  though 
•o  well  acquainted  with  all  other  gymnastics ;  but 
Klopstock,  Goethe,  Herder,  and  other  German 
poets,  sing  the  praises  of  the  art.  In  Holland  it 
is  practised,  as  in  Norway,  not  for  its  graceful- 
ness, but  for  its  utility ;  and  there  it  is  common 
fiw  the  country  people  to  skate  to   market.     Dur- 
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ing  the  famous  expedition  of  Louis  XIY. ,  this  art 
of  locomotion  was  used  agaii>st  the  Dutch  them- 
selves in  one  of  the  most  curious  and  daring  ex- 
ploits recorded  in  history.  When  the  states  sued 
for  peace,  the  terms  offered  by  the  pride  of  Louis 
were  so  monstrous,  that  the  people  tore  open  their 
sluices,  and  laid  the  country  under  water.  The 
frost  after  a  time,  however,  rendered  even  this 
unavailing ;  and  at  length  General  Luxembourg, 
one  dark  and  freezing  night,  mounted  twelve  thou- 
sand men  on  skates,  and  sent  them  over  the  ice 
from  Utrecht  to  surprise  the  Hague.  The  result 
is  given  as  follows  by  a  writer  who  takes  his  facts 
from  a  French  historian. 

"  When  they  left  Utrecht,  it  was  clear  frosty 
weather,  and  the  effect  of  the  moon  and  stars  upon 
the  even  sheet  of  ice,  over  which  they  swept  hke 
a  breeze,  was  truly  magical.  By  degiees,  as  they 
advanced,  the  visible  horizon  of  earth  was  obscured 
by  vapor,  and  they  could  see  nothing  around,  above, 
or  beneath  them,  but  a  circular  expanse  of  ice. 
bounded  at  the  edge  by  thick  gray  clouds,  and  can- 
opied by  the  starry  curtain  of  the  sky.  The  strange 
groaning  sound  which  ever  and  anon  boomed  along 
the  frozen  wilderness,  had  at  first  something  inex- 
pressibly terrific  to  the  imagination  ;  and  as  it  died 
fitfully  away  in  the  distance,  the  space  surrounding 
them  seemed  extended  almost  to  infinity.  The 
sky  at  length  was  gradually  covered  by  the  vapors 
rising,  as  if  from  the  edges  of  the  circle  of  earth  ; 
a  veil  of  dull  and  hazy  white  overspread  the  heav- 
ens and  obscured  the  stars  ;  and  a  dim  round  spot 
of  watery  brightness  was  the  only  indication  of  the 
site  of  the  moon,  by  which  alone  they  could  now 
steer  their  course. 

"A  rapid  thaw  had  come  on  ;  their  skates  sunk 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  ice  at  every  sweep  ;  and 
at  last,  the  water  gathering  upon  the  surface,  as 
it  was  agitated  by  the  night-wind  that  had  now 
risen,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  sea.  The  wind 
increased ;  the  sky  grew  blacker  and  blacker ; 
their  footing  became  more  spongy  and  insecure  ; 
they  plunged  almost  to  the  knee ;  and  the  ice 
groaned  and  cracked  beneath  them.  Every  one 
looked  upon  himself  as  lost  ;  and  the  horrors  of  a 
fate  hitherto  untold  in  story,  and  appearing  to  be- 
long neither  to  the  fortunes  of  the  land  nor  of  the 
sea,  appalled  the  boldest  imagination. 

"At  length  a  faint  twinkling  light  appeared  in 
the  distance,  sometimes  seen  and  sometimes  lost  in 
the  varying  atmosphere  ;  and  they  had  the  satis- 
faction, such  as  it  was,  of  at  least  knowing  the 
relative  bearings  of  the  place  on  which  they  were 
about  to  perish.  The  light  proceeded  from  a  strong 
fort  in  the  enemy's  hands,  impregnable  without 
cannon  ;  and  what  added  bitterness  to  their  misery, 
was   the   knowledge  that   bevond  this  fort  was  a 
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dike,  which  in  all  probability  afforded  a  path,  how- 
ever narrow  and  muddy,  by  which  they  could  have 
returned  to  Utrecht.  The  fort,  however,  was  the 
eate  to  this  avenue  of  safety  ;  and  even  if  they  had 
possessed  the  requisite  means  of  siege,  if  it  was 
defended  for  a  single  day,  they  would  either  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  water,  in  the  continuance  of 
the  thaw,  or  perish  miserably  through  cold  and 
fatigue.  But  anything  was  better  than  inaction. 
The  water  creeping  insiduously  around  them  was 
a  deadlier  enemy  than  stone  walls  or  cannon-shot ; 
and  they  determined  at  least  to  make  a  rush  upon 
the  immovable  masonry  of  the  fort,  and  provoke 
the  fire  of  its  defenders.  It  is  impossible  to  account 
for  the  result.  It  may  have  been  that  the  sight 
of  so  krge  a  body  of  men  rushing  in  upon  them, 
as  if  from  the  open  sea,  their  numbers  multiplied, 
and  even  their  individual  forms  distorted  and  mag- 
nified in  the  midst,  struck  a  panic  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  garrison  ;  while  this  may  have  been 
increased  by  the  shouts  of  courage  or  despair,  boom- 
ing widely  over  the  icy  waste,  and  mingUng  like 
the  voices  of  demons  with  the  rising  wind.  But 
however  it  was,  the  gates  of  the  fort  opened  at 
their  approach,  and  the  lielpless  and  half-frozen 
adventurers  rushed  in  without  striking  a  blow." 


Correspondence  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
HOLY-WEEK    IN    LIMA. 

Lima,  April  13,  1846. 

In  no  other  place  does  Holy-Week  exhibit  so 
many  religious  pageantries  as  here.  The  specta- 
cles commenced  with  the  entrance  of  our  Saviour 
into  .Terusalein.  Ou  a  platform,  which  was  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  men  like  a  bier,  stood  a  wax 
donkey,  on  which  was  mounted  a  wax  figure,  in- 
tended to  represent  the  person  of  our  Saviour. 
Around  were  grouped  wax  figures,  from  whose 
hands,  pahns  had  fallen  on  the  platfi)rm. 

Then  followed  another  platform,  on  which  stood 
in  wax  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  a  sparkling  crown 
on  her  head,  and  in  a  robe  of  purple  velvet,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  having  a  long  train,  which 
was  supported  by  an  angel.  This  robe  cost  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  was  a  present  from  a  lady,  as  an 
offering  to  the  Virgin,  for  her  recovery  from  sick- 
ri'^ss.  Then  followed  a  third  platform,  and  on  it  a 
wax  tree,  with  a  little  wax  man  in  its  branches, 
representing  Zaccheus.  Tliesc  platforms  were  sur- 
niuiided  and  borne  on  by  an  immense  concourse  of 
l)f;(>I)l(!,  singing  and  shouting. 

On  Tuesday  was  the  c(;rernony  of  the  Banner. 
The  groat  cathedral  was  crowded  with  spectators. 
The  high  altar  was  lit  by  a  thousand  candles.  A 
tall  prifsi,  dr(!ssf(|  in  hhick  silk  robes,  moved  out  in 
front  of  it,  and  luifurlcd  a  banner  of  red  and  black, 
measuring  .some  cigliiccn  fi'ct  by  tvvelv(!.  At  this 
moment  the  hand  in  iIh;  orchestra  struck  up.  The 
priest  waved  llw  banner  in  front  of  the  high  altar 
some  five  minnliK,  knor-kimr  over,  with  the  staff, 
one  of  the  twelv(!  gnat  carKlii's.  The  candle  tiius 
knocko<l  over,  represented  Judas.  II<!  then  turiu'd 
about,  facing  the  spc'ctators,  who  dropped  on  thfjir 
knees.  As  he;  d('s<!ended  from  the  altar,  wiih  his 
train  flowing  behind  him  like  a  vast  clond,  and  his 
banner  waving  in  darking  magnificence  over  head, 
twenty-fiHir  priest.s,  in  black  robes,  and  throuch 
whom  he  passed,  fell  flat  on  their  fares  upon  tin; 
pavement.      They  remauicd  in  tiiat  posture  some 


ten  minutes,  the  banner  all  the  time  waving,  and 
instruments  playing.  They  then  got  up,  several 
of  them  laughing  under  their  hoods  ;  and  the  banner 
disappeared  through  one  of  the  side  chapels.  Thus 
closed  this  spectacle  of  the  Banner,  which  had  with 
me  as  little  significance  and  solemnity  about  it  as 
the  display  of  the  green  breeches  of  the  prophet  at 
Constantinople. 

On  Thursday,  at  twelve  o'clock,  which  corre- 
sponds to  Friday  at  Rome,  all  occupations  and 
amusements  ceased.  Every  shop  was  closed,  and 
every  vehicle  laid  aside.  The  bells  gave  one  tre- 
mendous peal,  and  were  then  all  sent,  metaphori- 
cally, to  Rome,  to  be  blessed  by  the  Pope.  In  the 
evening  the  whole  populace  were  abroad,  and  per- 
formed the  circuit  of  the  churches.  In  these  were 
represented,  in  wax  figures,  all  the  last  scenes  in 
the  life  of  our  Saviour.  In  one  church  we  found  a 
representation  of  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  in  the 
midst  of  which  kneeled  a  figure  overpowered  with 
dismay,  while  near  by  stood  an  angel  with  a  cup  in 
hand,  and  a  tear  in  its  eye. 

In  another  church  we  encountered  the  Court  of 
Pilate.  There  stood  the  accusers,  with  menace  in 
their  attitudes,  and  malice  in  their  looks ;  there 
stood  the  accused,  in  meekness  and  conscious  inno- 
cence ;  and  there  bowed  a  servant  with  a  washbowl 
and  napkin  in  his  hand,  that  the  Roman  governor 
might  wash  himself  of  guilt  in  the  transaction.  The 
whole  representation  was  one  that  would  much  bet- 
ter become  the  nursery  than  a  church.  In  another 
of  the  largest  churches  we  found  a  representation 
of  the  last  supper.  At  each  plate  was  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine  ;  while  the  table  itself 
was  loaded  with  all  the  fruits,  fish  and  fowls  of  the 
Lima  market.  A  gourmand  might  have  gazed  with 
interest,  but  a  self-denying  Christian  would  have 
turned  away  with  indescribable  surprise  and  pain. 

In  other  churches  still,  the  tomb  and  the  Roman 
guard  were  represented.  During  Friday  night  the 
military  patrolled  the  principal  streets,  with  their 
guns  trailed,  and  a  band  playing  the  dead  march. 
On  Saturday  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  all  the  bells 
came  back  from  Rome,  and  rung  out  a  simultane- 
ous exultation  to  represent  the  resurrection.  Then 
was  there  one  universal  burst  of  joy.  Men,  women, 
and  children  all  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
amount  of  hilarity  which  they  could  express.  The 
priests  clapped  their  hands  and  ran  about  here  and 
there,  like  men  in  the  ecstacies  of  some  paradisical 
dream  ;  and  even  the  bare-footed  monks  forgot,  for 
a  few  hours,  to  beg. 

These  jubilations  continued  through  the  day,  and 
poured  themselves,  at  evening,  in  a  living  tide  on 
the  great  public  square.  The  whole  area  of  this 
grand  "  I'laza"  was  filled  with  a  mixed  multitude 
of  all  classes,  who  sent  up  througii  the  moon-lit 
night  a  roar  of  mirth.  The  square  was  surround- 
ed with  stands,  from  which  were  served  meats, 
fruits,  cakes  aiul  liquois,  of  every  description. 
Around  these  were  grouped  hundreds,  who  were 
evidently  breaking  their  long  Lent.  Some  were 
laughing,  some  shouting,  some  eating,  some  drink- 
ing, some  fiddling,  some  dancing,  some  fighting, 
and  some  making  love.  This  continued  till  day- 
light on  Sunday  morning.  'J'hus  closed  Lent,  and 
the  celebration  of  the  Resurr(!Ction  ! 

As  tliis  is  a  Roman  (Catholic  country,  and  this  a 
Roman  Catlmlic  festival,  I  wish  you  would  ask  my 
friend,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes,  if  the  celebra- 
tion has  his  sanction.  Ask  him  also,  if,  in  case  the 
Roman  f/'atliolic  fnith  should  predominate  in  the 
United  States,  the  resurrection  is  to  he  represented 
and  celebrated  in  this  maimer  among  U3? 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 

THE   TWO   SISTERS. 

"As  mine  own  shadow  was  this  child  to  me, 
A  second  self,  far  dearer,  and  more  fair." — Shelley. 

I  WAS  born  in  the  village  of  Offingham,  of  which 
my  father  was  the  vicar.  I  have  lived  long,  and 
have  visited  many  lovely  spots,  and  been  the  inmate 
of  many  happy  homes ;  but  never  have  I  seen  on 
earth  a  paradise  like  this,  my  early  home.  The 
village  was  a  small  sequestered  spot,  far  from  the 
bustling  world  ;  our  house  was  an  old-fashioned 
stone  dwelling,  with  deep  mullion  windows,  tall 
chimneys,  and  smaU  projecting  turrets ;  a  broad 
terrace  ran  along  the  front,  from  which  a  bank  of 
soft  green  turf  sloped  to  the  lawn  beyond.  The 
house  was  covered  to  its  roof  with  myrtles  and  roses, 
and  the  garden  was  a  wilderness  of  sweet  flowers 
and  shrubs.  Yet  lovely  as  was  the  scene  without, 
within  there  was  a  far  greater  charm — peace  and 
content  reigned  undisturbed.  I  have  often  since 
wondered  whether  my  parents,  up  to  the  time  at 
which  my  tale  begins,  had  known  what  sorrow 
was ;  my  remembrance  of  them  is  like  that  of  a 
soft  yet  brilliant  evening  sky,  where*  not  a  cloud 
chequers  the  deep  blue  vault  of  heaven,  or  casts  a 
shadow  on  the  eartk  beneath.  I  cannot  recall  one 
look  of  sadness  on  their  faces,  or  remember  one 
anxious  or  discordant  word.  Heaven's  own  peace 
brooded  o'er  the  house. 

But  sorrow  comes  to  all  sooner  or  later ;  and 
how  heavily  it  falls  on  the  heart  grown  old  in  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  I  Life  opened  brightly  on 
me  amidst  these  influences  :  a  happier,  gayer  child 
never  gladdened  its  parents'  hearts.  Soon  after  I 
had  attained  my  seventh  year,  I  was  awakened 
early  one  morning  by  an  unusual  commotion  in  the 
house.  People  were  hurrying  past  my  door ;  I 
hjard  voices  speaking  in  subdued  tones  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  amongst  them  recognized  my  father's, 
giving  hurried  directions  to  the  servants.  An  un- 
defined sense  of  coming  evil  fell  on  my  spirit ;  I 
lay  still,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  watching  with 
a  beating  heart  the  time  when  my  nurse  would 
come  to  dress  me.  Several  hours  must  have 
elapsed  ;  all  was  so  silent,  that  even  to  me,  young 
as  I  was,  the  suspense  became  insupportable  :  I 
sprang  from  my  bed,  and  stealing  along  the  corri- 
dor, knocked  softly  at  the  door  of  my  mother's 
room.  A  strange  woman  opened  it :  seeing  me, 
she  bent  down  and  whispered,  "  Go  to  bed,  miss, 
your  mamma  is  very  ill."  But  I  would  not  be 
repulsed  ;  and  pushing  past  her,  entered  the  dark- 
ened chamber.  When  my  eyes  became  accustomed 
to  the  dim  light,  I  saw  my  mother  lying  very  still 
and  pale,  and  my  father  sitting  on  the  bed  beside 
her,  with  his  head  buried  iji  his  hands  ;  on  a  chair 
by  the  fire  sat  my  nurse,  with  a  baby  on  her  knee. 
I  did  not  cry,  though  my  little  heart  was  bursting 
with  emotion  ;  but  creeping  gently  round  the  bed, 

I  said,  "Harris,  may  I  speak  to  mammal"  I 
think  my  father  must  have  heard  my  voice  ;  for 
with  a  convulsive  sob  he  said,  "  Take  her  away  I" 

I I  was  led  back  to  mv  room,  and  desired  to  lie  still 


untU  Harris  came  to  me.  I  cried  bitterly  when 
left,  alone,  but  fell  asleep  while  Ustenmg  for  her 
step.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  that  time.  By 
degrees  I  was  made  to  understand  the  truth  :  my 
mother  had  given  birth  to  a  Httle  girl,  and  expired 
a  few  hours  afterwards.  It  is  difiicult,  even  for  a 
mind  inured  to  these  bereavements,  to  comprehend 
at  first  their  full  extent ;  how  much  less  can  a 
child  realize  the  truth  of  such  afilictions.  They 
told  me  that  my  mother  was  dead — that  I  should 
see  her  no  more  on  earrth.  I  saw  the  hearse  that 
bore  her  away  ;  her  chair  stood  empty  by  the 
fireside,  and  I  no  longer  heard  her  sweet  voice  in 
the  house  ;  and  yet  I  believed  that  I  should  see 
her  again  ;  and  often  in  the  dajtime  I  went  to  her 
favorite  haunts  in  the  garden,  hoping  to  find  her 
there  ;  and  whenever,  in  the  sUence  of  the  even- 
ing, I  could  escape  from  observation,  I  stole  into 
her  room  with  an  assured  certainty  that  she  would 
have  come  back  :  not  finding  her  as  I  expec-ted,  I 
lay  down  on  her  bed,  and  cried  bitterly. 

Sorrow  cannot,  however,  dwell  long  in  the  heart 
of  a  child ;  and  mine  was  soon  dispelled  by  the 
smiles  of  my  little  sister.  I  could  not  understand 
the  silent  abstraction  of  my  father  :  his  grief  was 
too  deep  to  seek  relief  from  any  earthly  source  ;  he 
shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  and  allowed  no  one 
to  enter ;  he  never  asked  for  his  children,  and  I 
observed  that  the  baby  was  carefully  kept  from  his 
sight.  Long  and  fearful  must  have  been  the 
struggle  in  my  father's  soul :  the  wife  who  had 
cheered  and  blest  his  home  was  gone,  and  life  for 
him  had  lost  its  brightness.  In  the  first  anguish 
which  her  loss  occasioned,  he  refused  all  con: fort  ; 
but  succeeding  months  brought  calmer  thooglits  ; 
his  children,  her  children,  remained  to  him  ;  for 
their  sake  he  would  rouse  himself,  and  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  their  improvement,  and 
strive,  by  redoubled  tenderness,  to  supply  the  loss 
they  had  sustained.  Selfishness  was  foreign  to  his 
nature,  and  even  in  grief  he  forgot  himself  in  tlve 
desire  to  benefit  those  around  him.  The  house' 
gradually  resumed  its  cheerfulness ;  and  thoKfli 
we  never  ceased  to  feel  the  change  that  had  fall,  ti 
on  our  home,  yet  we  were  once  again  a  merry, 
happy  family. 

As  I  grew  older,  my  father  saw  the  necessity 
of  placing  me  under  the  control  of  some  judicious 
lady  :  the  rough  and  fearless  girl,  the  playmate  of 
many  brothers,  needed  the  guidance  of  a  female 
friend.  And  never  was  choice  more  fortunate  tlian 
that  made  for  me  :  Miss  FrankUn  became  a  bless- 
ing to  us  all.  Quietly  and  gently  she  assumed 
the  management  of  the  household,  and  we  soon 
unhesitatingly  obeyed  ;  for  we  respected  as  well 
as  loved  her.  Even  the  impetuous  spirit  of  niy 
brothers  yielded  to  her  mild  control.  I  never  re- 
member any  contention  between  them  ;  she  seemed 
at  once  to  command  their  obedience,  and  to  eiude 
them  as  she  chose.  With  me,  no  authority  was 
needed  :  I  followed  wherever  she  led,  an  unques- 
tioning and  devoted  pupil :  to  be  near  her,  to  listen 
to  her  words  of  kindness  and  instruction,  became 
the  chief  pleasure  of  mv  life.      I  had  dreaded  her 
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arrival,  and  with  childish  waywardness  had  deter- 
mined not  to  love  her  myself;  and,  above  all  things, 
not  to  allow  her  to  tyrannize  over  my  darling  Amy. 
This  sister  had  already  become  the  first  object  of 
my  life  :  I  loved  her  passionately,  and  had  consti- 
tuted myself  hor  teacher,  and  controller  of  all  that 
concerned  her ;  I  therefore  looked  upon  Miss 
Franklhi  as  an  unwelcome  interloper,  a  rival  in  my 
power  over  Amy.  I  met  her  with  little  courtesy, 
and  am  afraid  showed  very  plainly  my  predeter- 
mined intention  of  disliking  her.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  power  of  mortal  to  resist  Miss  Frank- 
lin ;  at  least  it  was  far  beyond  mine  ;  and  I  not 
only  yielded  myself  submissively  to  her  guidance, 
but,  what  was  far  more  difficult,  learned  by  degrees 
to  see  her  gaining  influence  over  Amy.  This  child 
loved  her  with  an  energy  peculiar  to  her  nature, 
and  I  felt  at  times  a  pang  I  cannot  describe  in 
seeing  her  growing  partiality  for  Miss  Franklin, 
whose  gentle  and  undemonstrative  manners  won 
Amy's  love,  whilst  my  own  vehement  caresses 
were  received  with  careless  indifference.  I  endured 
all  the  torments  of  jealousy,  for  Amy's  love  was 
the  only  thing  on  earth  I  really  cared  for ;  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  my  unhappiness,  I  do  not  think  that  1 
was  ever  unjust  to  Miss  Franklin.  I  never  blamed 
lier,  for  I  felt  her  superiority  ;  and  while  I  mourned 
Amy's  preference,  I  could  not  but  acknowledge 
how  w-ise  it  was.  I  think  few  people  understand 
iiow  deeply  and  silently  a  child  may  suffer  :  child- 
hood is  regarded  as  the  gay,  buoyant  period  of 
liflj  ;  and  those  alone  who  make  children  their 
study,  can  tell  what  a  world  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of 
ftruggle  and  suffering,  lies  in  their  little  hearts. 
Insignificant  as  the  events  of  their  baby-life  may 
seem  to  the  matured  mind  of  man,  they  are  all- 
important  in  themselves,  as  the  means  by  which 
t\^e  child  is  trained  for  the  coming  duties  of  life. 
From  this  want  of  entering  into  their  feelings,  I 
have  seen  many  a  one  punished  for  suUenness, 
when  a  word  of  sympathy  in  its  little  grief  would 
have  saved  its  temper  from  the  ordeal  of  unjust 
correction.  At  this  period  of  my  life,  had  my 
silence  and  irritability  been  misconstrued,  how 
might  my  character  have  suffered !  But  Miss 
Franklin  read  my  heart,  traced  each  feeling  to 
its  source,  and  checked  the  evil  that  was  springing. 
"  Fanny,"  she  .said  one  day  when  I  had  long  sat 
moodily  at  work,  "  I  wonder  what  you  love  best 
in  the  world?" 

"  Oh,  Miss  Franklin,  how  can  you  ask  ?  Amy, 
to  be  sure  ;  I  love  Amy  better  than  the  whole 
world  beside." 

"  I  am  sure  you  think  so  ;  ])ut  tcill  me  what  you 
mean  by  love  ?  I  think  our  definitions  of  the  word 
wotild  differ  straiifreiy." 

I  remaincul  silent,  for  indeed  I  did  not  under- 
stand lw;r  question.  My  love  for  Amy  s(!cmed  a 
part  of  my  very  life  ;  and  T  could  no  more;  define 
the  feeling,  than  I  could  liavc  analyzed  the  beams 
of  liufht  which  shone  from  the  briglit  sun  above  our 
beads.  1  lookr'd  up  in(iuiringly,  I  bclicvf,  for  Mi.'is 
Franklin  continued,  "  Vour  love  for  Amy  springs 
from  love  of  yourself,  not  from  pure  devotion  to 
your  .sister :   you  love  her  as  your  plaything,  as  the 


creature  over  whom  you  have  a  fancied  right. 
That  readiness  to  yield  our  own  wishes  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  others,  which  I  regard  aa 
an  essential  attribute  of  pure  disinterested  love,  I 
do  not  see  in  you.  When  Amy  is  happy  with 
me,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart  shows  a 
preference  for  my  company  to  yours,  a  cloud 
gathers  on  your  brow,  and  the  color  mounts  to 
your  cheeks.  Dearest  Fanny,  this  is  not  loye  ;  it 
is  selfishness." 

I  was  deeply  mortified,  and  Miss  Franklin,  who 
never  willingly  wounded  the  feelings  of  any  one, 
dropped  the  subject.  I  never,  however,  forgot  her 
words,  and  as  I  grew  older,  I  felt  them  influence 
my  actions  more  and  more.  Amy's  welfare  and 
happiness  became  dearer  to  me  than  my  own,  and 
gradually  I  learned  to  feel  the  bliss  of  resigning 
my  own  desire  to  hers.  It  was  Miss  Franklin's 
continual  study,  as  we  grew  older,  to  render  us 
dependent  on  each  other  for  amusement  and  hap- 
piness ;  and  often  she  would  say,  "  Fanny,  when 
I  leave  you,  you  must  be  Amy's  guardian  friend ; 
she  needs  your  care  ;  the  gay,  volatile  child  can- 
not yet  stand  alone ;  to  you  she  must  look  for 
everything."  I  have  since  felt  that  the  chief  aim 
Miss  Franklin  had  in  view,  in  all  her  instruction, 
was  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the  love  I  bore  my 
sister,  to  render  me  a  safe  guide  and  judicious 
friend  to  the  creature  whose  beauty  and  talent  al- 
ready threatened  to  be  dangers  in  her  path.  Amy 
was  the  idol  of  the  house  ;  caressed  and  spoiled 
by  all,  she  manifested  the  faults  peculiar  to  a  child 
thus  situated.  To  make  me  aware  of  these  fau4ts, 
to  point  out  to  me  the  perils  that  beset  her,  was 
Miss  Franklin's  constant  endeavor.  It  was  as  if 
a  foreshadowing  the  peculiar  trials  that  were  to  be 
our  portion  was  ever  present  to  her  soul.  Alas! 
how  soon  were  my  prudence  and  wisdom  to  be 
tested. 

My  father's  health  had  been  long  failing.  In 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  shake  off  grief,  it  had  slowlj 
done  its  work  ;  he  was  no  longer  young  when  my 
mother  died,  and  the  ravages  made  in  his  constitu- 
tion by  sorrow  for  her  loss  were  never  repaired. 
He  gradually  became  feebler,  and  Miss  FrankHn 
did  not  conceal  from  me  the  knowledge  that  death 
was  fast  approaching.  My  brothers  had  all  quit- 
ted our  home  :  one  by  one  they  had  taken  tlieir 
places  in  the  world.  Two  were  already  in  India, 
one  at  college,  and  the  youngest  was  studying  en- 
gineering in  a  distant  town.  I  was  therefore  the 
only  child  left  to  comfort  my  father's  declining 
days.  I  look  back  with  melancholy  pleasure  to 
the  hours  I  spent  with  him  at  thi.s  period.  I  wa« 
old  enough  to  be  his  friend  and  companion,  and  liu 
loved  to  pour  out  his  heart  to  me.  He  talked  of 
his  early  days,  of  my  mother,  of  the  unboundtHl 
happiness  they  had  enjoyed  together,  of  her  death, 
and  all  that  he  had  since  suffered.  The  thought 
of  rejoining  her  was  ever  present  to  his  mind  ;  and 
■an  I  listened  to  his  hopeful  trust  in  the  mercy  of 
(lod,  and  his  glad  anticipation  of  a  reiinion  witi) 
her  be  had  lost,  I  learned  the  best  lessons  of  f«- 
ligion. 

With   his  own  thankfulness  to  depart  and  bt 
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at  rest,  hovrever,  mingled  many  an  anxious  feel- 
ing for  his  daughters.  "  My  boys,*'  he  would 
say,  "  must  fight  their  own  way  in  the  world  ;  for 
them  I  am  content ;  but  for  you,  Fanny,  and  for 
ray  little  Amy,  I  often  tremble  :  yet  why  distrust 
our  Father's  love  ?  When  I  am  gone,  wiU  he 
not  stdl  remain,  an  all-sufficient  Friend,  the  or- 
phan's sure  Protector  ?  Trust  in  His  goodness, 
mv  child ;  He  wiU  never  fail  you." 

Then  he  would  talk  to  me  of  Amy — that  precious 
legacy  bequeathed  by  his  dying  wife  ;  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  entreat  me  never  to  leave  her  ;  to 
watch  over  her,  and  be  her  guide,  adding  these 
words,  which  sank  deep  into  my  soul,  and  became 
the  spring  of  my  futtire  actions,  "  Live  for  your 
sister  ;  study  her  happiness  before  your  own  :  thus 
when  we  meet  in  heaven,  you  may  present  her  to 
the  mother  who  died  in  giving  her  birth,  with  the 
jovful  consciousness  that  you  have  faithfully  fulfilled 
your  mission  on  earth." 

Soon  after  this  my  father  died  ;  the  lonely  des- 
olation of  the  weeks  that  followed  his  decease  I 
will  not  describe.  I  was  stunned  by  the  blow  ; 
bat  so<jn  recognizing  the  importance  of  my  task,  I 
roused  mvself  to  fulfil  the  duties  wliich  now  de- 
volved upon  me.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  excel- 
lent friend  Miss  Franklin,  all  my  efforts  would  have 
failed  ;  she  was  my  support,  my  counsellor  ;  in  the 
pauiful  arrangements  which  followed  our  bereave- 
ment, she  spared  me  every  needless  pang ;  and, 
consulting  vriih  my  brothers,  she  arranged  our  fu- 
ture plan  of  life.  It  was  of  course  necessary  to 
quit  the  vicarage  immediately,  as  the  new  incum- 
bent was  impatient  to  take  possession.  The  prop- 
erty destined  for  us  was  invested  in  the  hands  of 
my  eldest  brother,  a  merchant  in  Calcutta,  and  had 
been  the  nucleus  of  his  present  immense  fortune. 
The  interest  was  carefully  remitted  to  us,  and  as 
fir  as  pecuniary  means  went,  we  were  \^ithout 
anxiety.  A  pretty  cott^e,  which  had  formed  part 
of  my  mother's  fortune,  was  chosen  for  our  future 
residence.  With  an  aching  heart  I  left  the  home 
of  my  happy  childhood  ;  in  spite  of  my  better  rea- 
son, a  foreboding  of  coming  e%"il  seized  upon  me  ; 
and  as  I  entered  the  carriage  that  was  to  convey 
us  to  our  new  abode,  I  felt  as  if  all  my  happiness 
were  left  behind  in  the  dear  old  vicarage  we  were 
quitti.ng.  It  was  not  so,  however  ;  though  sorrow 
and  difficult}-  awaited  me,  and  long  years  of  self- 
denial  and  labor  were  in  store  for  me,  yet  peace 
and  content  lay  beyond.  In  the  severe  school  of 
adversity,  my  spirit  gained  strength  and  vigor;  and 
the  blessedness  which  accompanies  every  act  of 
self-sacrifice,  the  peace  which  attends  every  con- 
scientious effijrt  to  perform  the  painful  duties  of 
life,  were  eventually  to  be  my  portion. 

We  were  so  far  happy  as  to  retain  our  dear 
friend  with  us  for  some  years,  imtil  I  was  old 
enough  to  take  upon  myself  the  full  responsibility 
of  directing  our  little  household.  I  had  attained 
my  twentieth  year  when  she  left  us.  She  had, 
for  our  sake,  postponed  her  marriage  with  one  to 
whom  she  had  been  long  and  devotedly  attached, 
and  whose  urgent  and  reiterated  claim  upon  her 


she  felt  it  wTong  longer  1o  resist.  Her  loss  was 
irreparable  ;  but  we  could  not  oppose  her  depart- 
ure. In  quitting  Amy  and  m\'self,  she  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  us  united  in  the  closest  bonds 
of  aff'ection  ;  sisters  in  heart  and  soul,  firm  and 
faithful  friends.  Her  lessons  had  not  been  lost  on 
either  of  us.  Amy  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  my 
life.  Often  as  I  looked  at  her,  I  thought  how  easy 
.vas  the  duty  my  father  had  bequeathed  me,  and 
recalled  the  solemnity  of  his  manner  vriih  a  smile . 
Alas,  alas,  for  the  weakness  of  human  natttre  I  the 
struggle  was  yet  to  come. 

Miss  Franklin  had  not  quitted  us  more  than  a 
few  months,  and  we  were  already  planning  a  visit 
to  our  friend  in  her  new  home,  when  one  morning 
a  letter  was  put  into  my  hand,  the  contents  of 
which  struck  dismay  to  my  heart.  Hastily  fold- 
ing it,  I  rose,  and  with  all  the  self-command  I 
could  assume,  walked  to  my  own  room.  There  I 
again  read  the  letter  :  it  was  aU  true.  In  plain, 
legible  characters  I  saw  that  ruin — worldly  ruin — 
stared  us  in  the  face.  It  contained  the  news  of 
the  death  of  our  brother  in  India,  and  at  the  same 
time  announced  to  us  that,  as  he  died  insolvent,  all 
remittances  would  henceforth  cease.  The  business- 
like tone  of  the  letter  struck  a  chill  sense  of  the 
extent  of  our  calamity  home  to  my  very  heart.  I 
buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  for  a  while 
brooded  in  utter  hopelessness  over  the  fate  before 
us.  AU  passed  in  rapid  vision  before  my  mind  : 
poverty,  with  all  its  attendant  miseries  ;  poverty, 
not  for  myself  alone — that  I  could  have  faced — 
but  for  Amy,  my  sister,  the  child  of  so  much 
tender  love — the  gay,  bright,  sunny  creature, 
'  whose  step  bounded  over  the  earth  as  if  it  yielded 
''  nought  but  flowers — must  the  chill  hand  of  penury 
blight  her  yoimg  Kfe,  and  wither  ere  its  prime  that 
bud  of  promise  ?  The  thought  had  agony  in  it. 
Then  did  my  father's  solemn  injimction  recur  to 
me,  nerving  my  heart  to  bear,  and  strengthening  my 
soul  to  do.  all  that  might  be  demanded  from  me. 
In  that  moment  I  bound  myself  to  shrink  from  no 
eflbrt,  to  dare  all  things,  so  that  my  beloved  sister 
might  be  shielded  fi-om  the  impending  evil.  I 
prayed  for  strength,  I  implored  Heaven  to  guide 
and  aid  me  in  my  firm  resolve.  As  I  rose  from 
my  knees,  the  sound  of  her  sweet  voice  came  from 
the  garden  beneath.  "  Fanny,  sister,"  it  said, 
'  "  what  keeps  you  away  from  me  so  long!  I  am 
waiting  for  you."  I  hastened  to  join  her;  and 
I  with  all  the  cahnness  I  could  command,  told  her 
'  of  our  misfortune.  The  gentle  girl  scarcely  com- 
,  prehended  the  meaning  of  my  words  ;  but  seeing 
the  sorrowful  expression  of  my  face,  she  laid  her 
head  upon  my  shoulder,  and  with  her  sweetest 
I  smile  said,  "  We  may  be  poor,  dear  Fanny,  bu\ 
we  shall  stm  be  together  ;  poverty  cannot  separate 
:  us."'  I  clasped  her  to  my  heart  :  "  No,  Amy, 
our  hearts  can  never  be  disunited."  I  already  felt 
that  we  must  part,  and  her  unconscious  words 
pierced  me  to  the  soul. 

I  \vrote  to  our  dearest  friend,  now  Mrs.  Went- 

worth,  begging  her  ad%"ice.     The  next  day  brought 

;  her  to  us,  and  again  she  stood  between  us  and 
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sorrow.  She  saw  that  we  could  no  longer  keep 
up  our  liitle  establishment,  and  wisely  counselled 
us  to  g'ive  it  up  at  once.  She  arranged  all  for 
us  ;  and  after  seeing  everything  put  in  a  right 
train,  she  carried  us  to  her  house,  where  we 
were  welcomed  with  cordial  kindness  by  her  hus- 
band. 

I  had  now  leisure  to  think  on  the  course  I  must 
pursue.  My  brothers  were  all  involved  with  our- 
selves in  this  ruin,  and  were,  moreover,  either 
married,  and  with  families  dependent  on  them,  or 
still  struggling  to  establish  themselves  in  the  world  : 
we  could  look  for  no  help  from  them.  For  the 
first  time  I  stood  alone.  I  could  not  ask  advice 
from  Mrs.  Wentworth  ;  she  would  hear  of  nothing 
but  our  remaining  with  her  and  her  husband,  and 
this  I  could  not  listen  to.  Their  means  were  lim- 
ited, and  I  could  not  consent  to  be  a  burden  to  our 
friends.  God  had  given  me  strength  and  health  ; 
to  the  liberality  of  my  father,  and  the  care  of  Miss 
Franklin,  I  owed  an  excellent  education  ;  and  I 
felt  that  I  could  myself  maintain  Amy.  For  her 
sake  labor  would  be  sweet.  I  resolved  to  seek  for 
a  situation  as  a  governess  ;  and  though  well  know- 
ing the  trials  and  difficulties  of  such  a  career,  I  felt 
as  if  the  motive  would  give  me  courage  to  meet 
them  ail.  The  thought  that  my  dear  sister  was 
safe  from  harm  would  animate  my  drooping  spirit, 
and  send  me  on  my  way  rejoicing.  Having  taken 
my  resolution,  I  sought  Mrs.  Wentworth.  At  first 
she  opposed  my  plan,  bringing  forward  all  the  dif- 
ficulties it  would  entail  upon  me,  all  the  sacrifices 
I  must  make,  and  urging  me,  with  the  warmth  of 
a  loving  friend,  not  to  leave  the  home  she  offered 
me.  Seeing  that  my  purpose  was  unalterably 
fixed,  and  in  her  heart,  I  am  sure,  approving  the 
spirit  that  urged  me  to  seek  an  independence,  she 
gradually  yielded.  I  accepted,  without  hesitation, 
tier  proposal,  that  Amy  should  remain  under  her 
care.  With  her  I  knew  my  sister  would  be  happy, 
and  in  no  other  situation  could  I  have  been  satisfied 
to  leave  her.  Amy  was  now  thirteen,  and  from 
her  peculiar  disposition,  needed  the  guidance  of 
one  who  understood  her  well.  Proud  and  haughty 
by  nature,  she  would  have  been  a  tyrant  had  she 
not  lived  with  those  whom  she  respected  and  loved, 
whose  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  superiority  she 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge.  With  a  warm, 
enthusia-stic  temperament,  she  loved  the  few  to 
wlioni  she  gave  her  affection  with  passionate  de- 
votion, and  by  this  love  she  could  be  guided  like 
a  little  child.  Mrs.  Wentworth  and  myself  alone 
I)0».se8.sed  this  power  over  Amy,  and  to  her  I  grate- 
fully confidi'd  my  treiusure. 

It  so  happened  that  my  friends  had  been  applied 
lo  a  few  weeks  before  to  find  a  governess  for  two 
liitle  girls  whose  mother,  from  delicacy  of  health, 
w:u}  obliged  to  give  up  the  charge  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  situation  promised  many  advantages, 
and  I  thankfully  accepted  it.  My  hardest  task 
still  remained.  As  yet,  Amy  w:w  ignorant  of  my 
df'sign.  I  knew  that  she  would  oppose  it  with 
veliemence ;  her  pride  would  rebc-l  against  the 
idea  of  lier  si-ster's  becoming  a  governess ;  wliile 
her  generous  nature  would  shrink  frOra  the  thought 


that,  while  she  remained  idle,  I  was  laboring  foi 
her  advantage.  It  was  long  before  I  could  make 
her  listen  patiently  to  my  reasons  :  she  clung  to 
me,  and  with  passionate  sobs  intreated  me  not  to 
"  degrade"  myself — to  stay  with  her.  Finding 
arguments  fail,  I  determined  to  appeal  to  her  feel- 
ings, and  gently  told  her  that,  by  such  conduct, 
she  rendered  my  task  doubly  difficult ;  that  with- 
out her  assistance  I  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  duty 
that  lay  before  me  ;  that  she  must  try  to  help  me 
to  do  that  which  I  was  sure  her  better  judgment 
would  show  her  to  be  right.  She  looked  wistfully 
at  me  through  her  tears,  and  struck  with  the  calm 
sadness  of  my  manner,  "  Fanny,"  she  said,  "  I  am 
very  selfish.  While  you  are  thinking  only  of  me, 
I  am  making  you  more  unhappy.  Kind  sister ! 
teach  me  to  be  like  you  ;  teach  me  how  I  may 
help  you,  and  you  shall  not  find  me  ungrateful  or 
unworthy  of  all  your  goodness."  I  then  explained 
to  her  the  various  reasons  that  rendered  the  step 
necessary  ;  to  which  she  gradually  yielded  her  as- 
sent, ever  repeating,  however,  that  when  she  was 
old  enough,  she  would  work  for  me  ;  to  which  I 
answered,  we  would  then  work  together.  This 
thought  seemed  to  cheer  her,  and  she  soon  regained 
her  wonted  gayety. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  our  parting,  nor  detail  the 
many  trials  that  awaited  me  in  my  new  abode.  I 
am  sure  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  vvhole  family 
amongst  whom  I  now  became  domesticated  to  he 
kind  and  considerate  ;  but  none  except  those  who 
have  tried  this  mode  of  life  can  know  the  lonely 
feelings  that  attend  it.  To  exchange  a  haj)py 
home,  in  which  I  had  been  the  loved  and  honored 
mistress,  for  the  chill  and  enforced  courtesy  of 
strangers,  was  painful  enough  ;  but  more  than  all 
did  I  suffer  from  the  contrast  between  my  pupils 
and  my  darling  Amy.  At  first,  it  seemed  all  labor 
in  vain  to  endeavor  to  influence  these  wild  and 
giddy  creatures,  and  often  have  I  wept  to  Vhink 
how  little  success  attended  my  utmost  efforts.  I 
was,  however,  but  a  novice  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  had  yet  to  learn,  that  before  the  seed- 
time comes,  the  ground  must  be  weeded  and  tilled, 
or  the  harvest  will  fail.  I  have  lived  to  see  my 
dear  pupils  grow  into  sensible  and  refined  women, 
and  to  bless  God  that  I  did  not  al)andon  my  task  as 
hopeless. 

The  neighborhood  in  which  Sir  William  Monk- 
ton's  residence  was  situated  was  peculiarly  devoid 
of  soci(;ty,  and  Lady  Monkton's  health  n'ndered 
ail  formal  visiting  imj)Ossil)ie  ;  the  monotony  of  our 
life  was  therefore  seldom  l)r()ken  in  upon,  except 
by  intercourse  with  the  curate  of  the  parish,  who 
was  a  frtMpient  and  ever-welcome  guest.  He  was 
one  of  those  rarely-endowed  beings  whonx  it  is  a 
privilege  to  know,  whose  jire-sence  ex(!rts  a  pow- 
erful inlluence  on  all  arotmd  him  ;  one  whose  grnco- 
ful  manners  and  genthunanly  deportment  are  but 
the  external  signs  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  cultivated 
mind.  He  devoted  himself,  with  heart  and  soul, 
to  the  high  profession  which  liad  been  his  early 
choice  ;  every  Uilent,  every  energy  was  absorbed 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  it  imposed  upon  him. 
He  was  idolized  by  the  poor,  while  the  rich  and 
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educated  never  failed  to  leave  his  society  the  bet- 
ter for  his  cheerful,  earnest  conversation  and  un- 
ostentatious piety.  At  Monkstown  his  company 
was  welcome  to  all ;  in  the  weary  hours  of  lan- 
guor and  suffering  which  composed  the  life  of  poor 
Lady  Monkton,  his  presence  cheered  and  supported 
her  ;  from  his  lips  she  learned  lessons  which  turned 
her  sorrows  into  joy :  to  Sir  William  he  was  a 
frank  and  intelligent  companion ;  while  his  play- 
fiil  humor  rendered  him  a  favorite  with  the  httle 
girls.  Such  was  Herbert  Somerville  when  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  him.  I  saw  him  day  after 
day,  and  soon  found  in  his  kind  sympathy  the  best 
support  under  the  trials  of  my  new  position.  He 
aided  and  encouraged  my  efforts  to  fulfil  its  duties, 
and  by  always  setting  before  me  the  purest  mo- 
tives for  my  actions,  made  me  feel  that  even  Amy's 
welfare  must  be  subservient  to  the  higher  desire 
of  doing  the  will  of  God.  He  taught  me  to  look 
for  happiness  alone  in  the  endeavor  to  do  what  is 
right  and  well-pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Him  who 
searches  the  hearts  of  men  ;  and  while  he  thus 
elevated  my  moral  nature,  he  led  me  on  to  new 
and  vigorous  mental  efforts,  by  opening  to  me  the 
higher  walks  of  science  and  Uterature.  Our  inter- 
course became  more  and  more  intimate  ;  and  it 
will  scarcely  be  matter  of  surprise  that,  as  I  es- 
teemed him  more,  I  unconsciously  learned  to  love 
him.  I  have  heard  many  people  call  it  unmaidenly 
in  a  girl  thus  to  bestow  her  affection  unsolicited  by 
the  object  of  her  choice  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  so  condemn  know  little  of  the  innocence 
and  singleness  of  mind  which  form  that  peculiar 
charm  of  the  female  character.  I  do  not  speak  of 
those  who  are  trained  in  the  school  of  the  world 
— who,  living  amidst  its  artificial  glare,  early 
imbibe  a  spirit  foreign  to  the  native  purity  of  wo- 
man— but  of  the  many  who  walk  along  the  calm, 
unfrequented  paths  of  life,  ignorant  aUke  of  the 
ambitious  aims  and  heartless  vices  of  the  world  be- 
yond. In  the  breast  of  such,  love  springs  uncon- 
sciously, and  has  already  grown  to  be  the  master- 
passion  of  her  nature  ere  chance  betrays  it  to 
iterself.  Thus  it  was  with  me  ;  I  walked  beside 
an  abyss,  heedless  of  danger. 

Let  me,  before  proceeding  further,  exculpate 
Herbert  from  all  blame,  which  others,  in  compas- 
sion for  my  subsequent  sufferings,  may  feel  dis- 
posed to  attribute  to  him.  He  never,  by  word  or 
look,  showed  me  a  preference  that  could  have 
misled  one  better  versed  in  the  world's  ways  than 
I  was.  His  affectionate  interest  in  me  was  such 
as  a  brother  feels  for  a  dear  sister  ;  and  when, 
taught  by  experience,  I  retraced  his  actions,  I  felt 
that  his  kindness  sprang  from  friendship,  not  from 
love. 

I  had  resided  five  years  in  Sir  William  Monk- 
ton's  family,  during  which  time  I  had  frequently 
visited  my  dear  sister.  Each  time  I  saw  her,  I 
felt  increased  surprise  and  delight  at  the  progress 
I  perceived  in  her  mind,  as  well  as  at  her  surpass- 
ing beauty.  Her  face,  lighted  by  the  lamp  within, 
beamed  with  a  radiant  loveliness,  which  nothing 
but  the  rare  union  of  high  mental  power  with  the 


'  gentler  virtues  of  the  heart  can  give.     Her  form 
was  instinct  with  grace — that  native  grace  which 
emanates  from  a  pure  and  lofty  soul,  and  breathes 
in  every  gesture.      She  was   indeed  a  creature  to 
command  the  highest  admiration,  and  at  the  same 
time  win   her  way  to   all  hearts.     On   my  return 
from  these  visits  to  Mrs.  Wentworth,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  speaking  to  my  pupils  of  Amy.     They 
had  often  expressed   a  strong   desire   to  see   her. 
'  Lady  Monkton  now  joined  in  the  wish,  and  at  her 
'.  request  I  vrrote  to  invite  my  darling  sister  to  Monks- 
I  to\vn.       She  jo}'fully  accepted   the   invitation   so 
'  kindly  given,  and  soon  became  the  favorite  of  the 
house.      Never   did  a   mother  watch  a  child  with 
more   proud  delight   than  I  followed  this  gay  and 
joyous  being,  as  she  moved  along,  attracting  uni- 
versal admiration. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  saw  one  eye  bent  upon 
her  with  such  an  earnest  gaze  that  I  started  as  I 
beheld  it.     How  could  it  be  ?     I  had  eagerly  de- 
sired that  Herbert  should  see   my  Amy — should 
admire  and  love  her  ;   it  had  seemed  the  one  thing 
needful  to   my  happiness   that   these   two   should 
know  and  love  each  other.    As  day  by  day  passed 
on,  I  felt  increasing  disquietude  ;  my  eye  restlessly 
followed  Amy  whenever  Herbert  approached  her ; 
and  a  chiU   sensation  crept  through  me  as  I  saw 
him   pay  her  those   nameless  attentions  which  be- 
speak the  existence  of  love.     Amy's   manner  of 
receiving  them  proved  to  me  how  well  she  appre- 
ciated Herbert's  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart . 
I  saw  that  they  already  loved,  and  my  reason  told 
me  they  were  worthy  of  each  other.      Suddenly 
the  truth  was  revealed  ;  I  discovered  in  the  same 
moment  that  I  too  loved,  and  that  he  whose  price- 
less heart  I  would  have  died  to  win,  already  loved 
another — that  other,  my  own  sister  Amy.     In  the 
stillness  of  the  night  did   my  soul  vent   its   bitter 
anguish  ;  the  first  wild  burst  of  grief  had  subsided, 
the   tumult  of  feelings  too  fearful  to   be  dwelt  on 
had  been  appeased,  and   my  father's  voice  again, 
in  the  deep  silence  of  that  midnight  hour,  sounded 
I  in  my  ears,  "  Live  for  your  sister  ;   study  her  hap- 
I  piness  before   your  own."'     Alas  I    alas!    the  mo- 
I  raent  was  come  in  which  I  could  only  insure  her 
I  happiness  by  the   sacrifice  of  my  dearest  earthly 
I  hopes.    "  Yes,  father  !"  I  exclaimed,  "  with  God's 
I  help  I  will  redeem  my  pledge  ;''   and  falling  on  my 
I  knees,  I  poured  forth  my  soul  in  prayer  and  sup- 
j  plication  for  wisdom  and  strength  to  fulfil  the  ar- 
duous task  imposed  upon  me. 

With  renewed  powers  I  now  began  to  survey 
the  position  I  held.  One  comfort  I  had — that  no 
one  ever  suspected  the  love  I  had  cherished  in 
secret ;  it  must  be  my  first  object  so  to  control  my 
feeUngs,  that  none  might  ever  guess  the  sacrifice 
I  must  make.  I  trembled  to  think  of  the  watch- 
fulness it  would  require  to  veil  my  heart's  secret 
from  Amy — from  her  who  had  ever  read  my  soul , 
and  from  whom  no  thought  had  been  concealed. 
I  foresaw  that  I  should  become  the  confidant  of 
both  parties,  and  I  nerved  myself  for  the  task.  If 
I  could  once  see  them  happily  united,  I  thought  I 
should  then  have  rest ;  but  how  to  meet  the  sul'- 
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fering  which  lay  between  this  time  and  that  which 
would  see  the  sacrifice  accomplished !  Amidst 
such  reflections  I  passed  the  night ;  the  morning 
with  its  cold  gray  light  dawned  in  the  east ;  the 
time  for  action  was  approaching.  I  could  not  feign 
illness,  for  what  illness  would  have  kept  my  faith- 
ful Amy  from  my  side?  and  it  was  her  searching 
glance  I  now  shrank  from  encountering.  Sweet, 
innocent,  guileless  Amy  !  Happy  in  the  first  con- 
sciousness of  being  loved,  she  was  less  alive  to  any 
change  in  me  than  she  would  otherwise  have  been  ; 
and  thus  I  was  spared  many  a  pang.  I  do  not 
shrink  from  the  avowal  that  at  times  my  courage 
failed  ;  there  were  moments  when  the  effort  of 
concealment  seemed  too  great  for  me,  when  I 
longed  to  lay  my  burden  down  at  their  feet  and 
die.  My  hope  in  life,  or  aught  it  could  bring  me, 
was  dead.  Amy  no  longer  required  me  ;  she  had 
found  in  Herbert  a  friend  and  guide  whose  love 
was  more  to  her  than  mine  ;  and  though  she  would 
indignantly  have  spurned  the  idea,  yet  I  felt  that 
my  work  was  done.  I  have  lived  to  see  that  this 
was  but  a  morbid,  selfish  feeling.  The  work  of 
life  to  one  earnestly  resolved  to  do  his  duty  can 
never  end ;  and  at  this  moment  while  I  write, 
though  age  has  dimmed  ray  sight,  and  left  me 
helpless  and  alone  as  far  as  the  severance  of  earthly 
ties  can  leave  us  so,  yet  do  T  wait  in  patient  hope 
of  still  further  usefulness  to  my  fellow-creatures. 
God  spares  the  withered  tree  with  wise  design  ; 
let  us  not  niar  it  by  our  selfish  murmurings. 

In  a  few  months  Amy  and  Herbert  were  be- 
trothed. From  the  moment  in  which  I  first  be- 
came aware  of  their  mutual  attachment,  I  never 
wished  it  otherwise.  I  labored  to  promote  their 
happiness  ;  I  listened  to  the  outpourings  of  these  two 
hearts  devoted  to  each  other  ;  I  strove  to  awaken 
in  Amy's  sanguine  nature  a  due  sense  of  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  she  was  taking  upon  herself; 
taught  her  to  perceive  the  finer  shades  of  beauty 
which  lay  beneath  tlie  reserve  of  Herbert's  nature  ; 
tutored  my  mind  once  more  to  listen  to  her  praises 
from  his  lips  without  a  shudder;  and  learned,  after 
many  struggles,  to  live  for  them  alone. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  on  which  I  was  to 
give  up  all  claim  to  Amy,  and  resign  her  to  a 
husband's  care.  The  hal)it  of  self-command  had, 
by  liourly  practice,  become  so  strong,  that  I  did 
uot  flinch  even  at  this  most  trymg  time.  The 
wedding  w;us  to  take  place  from  the  house  of  our 
beloved  friend,  Mrs  Wentworth,  who  in  this,  as 
in  all  former  evcnt.s  of  yur  lives,  acted  a  mother's 
part  to  us.  The  morning  of  the  imj)ort:mt  day 
dawned  brightly.  1  assisted  my  l)eautiful  Amy  to 
array  herself  in  her  siin|)l(!  bridal  attire,  and  led 
her  down  to  her  expecting  friends.  My  heart  was 
proud  of  my  l<»vely  si.ster ;  and  hajipy  in  her  joy, 
I  forgot  myKclf  1  placed  h(!r  hand  in  Herbert's, 
and  with  a  firm  voice  .said,  "  Herbert,  1  give  to 
your  charge,  my  dearest  earthly  trea.'sure  ;  love  and 
cherish  her,  as  I  have  done."  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  our  kind  friend  Mr.  Wentworth,  and 
we  returned  to  the  parsonage  to  breakfiist.    While 


I  could  look  on  Amy's  happy  beaming  face,  it  was 
easy  to  bear  up  ;  but  the  time  of  separation  came. 
I  saw  them  depart,  and  watched  the  carriage  that 
bore  them  away  with  apparent  calmness.  When 
it  was  out  of  sight,  I  hurried  to  my  own  room ; 
but  ere  I  reached  the  door,  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground. 

Months  passed,  and  still  Mrs.  Wentworth  de- 
vised new  excuses  for  keeping  me  near  her.  But 
my  pupils  had  waited  for  me  ;  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Monkton,  with  a  kindness  unparalleled,  re- 
fused to  fill  up  my  place  ;  and  at  length  I  returned 
to  their  hospitable  house,  and  resumed  my  former 
duties.  Herbert  and  Amy  had  pleaded  eloquently 
that  I  should  live  with  them  ;  but  this  I  firmly, 
though  gently  resisted.  It  was  a  source  of  heart 
felt  joy  to  think  of  them,  to  visit  them  occasion- 
ally ;  but  hourly  to  have  witnessed  their  domestic 
happiness,  would  as  yet  have  been  a  martyrdom. 
I  continued  to  live  for  many  years  at  Monkstown, 
until  the  marriage  of  my  two  pnp ils  left  me  no 
pretext  for  a  longer  residence  there.  Lady  Monk 
ton's  sufferings  had  ended  in  a  calm  and  peaceful 
death  soon  after  my  return  from  Amy's  wedding ; 
and  though  Sir  William  would  have  placed  me  at 
the  head  of  his  house,  and  given  me  the  honorable 
title  of  his  wife,  my  heart  too  decidedly  rejected 
the  thought  of  marriage  to  allow  me  to  hesitate 
for  a  moment.  I  declined  his  proposal,  but  re- 
tained his  friendship. 

Amy  had  four  lovely  children  ;  and  conscious 
of  my  own  strength,  I  now  gladly  consented  to 
become  the  inmate  of  their  home.  Years  had 
changed  my  feelings  ;  Herbert  was  to  me  no  more 
than  the  husband  of  my  beloved  Amy — my  own 
kind  brother.  Their  children  became  my  own  in 
heart ;  I  loved  them,  and  devoted  myself  to  their 
education  with  an  energy  I  had  thought  lost  to  me 
forever.  People  often  wondered  why  Miss  Jerning- 
ham  never  married,  and  prophesied  that  I  should 
yet  renounce  my  self-imposed  duties  as  maiden 
aunt ;  but  time  rolled  on,  and  found  me  at  my  post, 
still  zealously  and  happily  employed. 

God  has  lengthened  my  days  beyond  the  usual 
span  allotted  to  nian.  I  have  survived  all  my  race  ; 
I  have  wept  over  the  graves  of  the  young  and  the 
old,  as  they  one  by  one  fell  from  my  side.  Some 
were  taken  in  full  maturity  ;  others  dropped  like 
blossoms  from  the  tree.  But  death  cannot  sep- 
arate the  hearts  that  truly  love.  There  is  a  world 
beyond  the  tomb  where  my  beloved  ones  wait  for 
me  ;  there  1  shall  rejoin  the  spirits  that  are  gone 
before  me — parents,  sister,  brothers,  adopted  chil- 
dren of  my  love,  friends — I  shall  see  you  all ! 
And  now,  while  I  linger  here,  the  thought  that 
tin;  secret  of  my  heart  was  faithfully  kept,  my 
pledge  to  my  father  redeemed,  and  Amy's  happi- 
ness secured,  will  gladden  my  few  remaining  days. 
Let  those  who  would  1)0  happy  themselves,  learn 
that  the  only  m(\ans  of  attaining  their  end  is  to  thy 
vote  themselves  lu'art  and  soul,  without  the  smallest 
reser\-alion  for  the  idol  self,  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  others. 


OCEAN   PENNY   POSTAGE — SHORT   MEASURE    IN    ENGLAND, 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
OCEAN   PENNY    POSTAGE. 

Under  the  name  of  "  Ocean  Penny  Postage,"  | 
Elihu  Burritt,  that  indefatigable  apostle  of  peace-^ 
would  that  he  could  impress  his  hatred  of  war  on 
his  own  countrymen  I — has  for  some  time  been 
agitating  the  project  of  extending  the  penny  post  to 
corresjxjndence  with  America.  As  the  weight  of 
letters  or.  ship-board  must  be  relatively  trifling,  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  that  any  physical  difficulties 
could  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  scheme,  and  in 
other  res[>ects  we  feel  assured,  with  Burritt,  that 
there  could  be  no  serious  obstacles  to  the  undertak- 
ing, at  least  none  that  would  not  disappear  on  an 
earnest  consideration  of  the  subject.  Of  course  this 
consideration  would  require  to  be  mutual  on  the 
part  of  the  British  and  North  American  govern- 
ments. The  real  difficulty,  we  apprehend,  will  not 
be  found  with  England,  but  with  the  United  States, 
which  have  not  yet  obtained  even  a  domestic  penny 
post.  In  the  following  observations  of  Burritt,  con- 
tained in  what  he  calls  '*  An  Olive  Leaf  for  the 
English  People,"  the  argument  as  to  how  an  ocean 
penny  post  "  will  pay"  seems  fairly  reasoned  : — 

"  In  asking  England  to  give  the  world  an  ocean 
penny  postage,  we  do  not  ask  or  expect  her  to  sac- 
rifice a  single  farthing  of  revenue.  Leaving  for  a 
while  the  consideration  of  the  vast  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  commerce,  civilization,  and  Chris- 
tianity, from  an  ocean  penny  postage,  let  us  discuss 
the  important  question,  whether  such  a  measure  be 
practicable,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  would 
pay;  whether  England  would  derive,  directly  and 
indirectly,  as  much  revenue  from  a  penny  rate  as 
from  the  present  shilling  rate  of  ocean  postage.  As 
the  commerce  and  correspondence  between  England 
and  America  must  be  greater  hereafter  than  that 
between  any  other  two  sea-divided  countries  on  the 
globe,  and  as  provisions  are  made  and  making  for 
more  frequent  steam  communication  between  them 
than  between  any  other  two  countries  divided  by 
such  an  expanse  of  water,  let  us  first  inquire  whether 
an  ocean  penny  postage  would  pay,  if  established 
between  these  two  kindred  countries.  In  institut- 
ing this  inquiry,  we  would  present  the  evidenc*  of 
certain  facts  connected  with  the  present  and  pro- 
posed rates  of  postage  between  England  and  Amer- 
ica. 

"  1.  The  present  shilling  rate  of  postage,  being 
exacted  on  the  English  side  too,  in  all  cases,  and 
thus  throwing  the  whole  cost  of  correspondence 
upon  the  English  or  European  correspondents, 
greatly  diminishes  the  number  of  letters  which 
would  otherwise  be  transmitted  to  and  from  Amer- 
ica through  the  English  mail. 

"  2.  In  consequence  of  the  present  high  rate  of 
postage  on  letters,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  maga- 
lines,  &c.,  a  large  amount  of  mail  matter  conveyed 
across  the  ocean  lies  dead  in  the  English  post-office 
— a  dead  loss  to  the  department — the  persons  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  refusing  to  take  it  out  on 
account  of  the  postal  charges  upon  it. 

"  3.  Under  the  present  shilling  rate,  it  is  both 
leeal  and  common  for  passengers  to  carry  a  large 
number  of  unsealed  letters,  which  are  allowed  as 
letters  of  introduction,  and  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
Tovage  are  sealed  and  mailed  in  England  or  Amer- 
ica, to  persons  who  thus  evade  the  ocean  postage 
entirely." 

Of  the  benefits  of  an  ocean  penny  post,  commer- 
cial and  social,  much  could  be  said  ;  as  a  means  of 


creating  and  preserving  friendship,  it  would  be  in- 
valuable. 

"  It  would,"  continues  Burritt,  "  put  it  into  the 
power  of  every  person  in  America  or  England  to 
write  to  his  or  her  relatives,  friends,  or  other  cor- 
respondents across  the  Atlantic,  as  often  as  busi- 
ness or  friendship  would  dictate  or  leisure  permit. 

"  It  would  probably  secure  to  England  the  whole 
carrying-trade  of  the  mail  matter,  not  only  between 
America  and  Great  Britain,  but  also  between  the 
new  world  and  the  old,  forever. 

"  It  would  break  up  entirely  all  clandestine  or 
private  conveyance  of  mail  matter  across  the  ocean, 
and  virtually  empty  into  the  English  mail-bags  all 
the  mailable  communications,  even  to  invoices,  bills 
of  lading,  &c.  ;  which,  under  the  old  system,  have 
been  carried  in  the  pockets  of  passer  gers,  the  packs 
of  emigrants,  and  the  bales  of  merchants. 

"  It  would  prevent  any  letters,  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, or  pamphlets  from  lying  dead  in  the  English 
post-office,  on  account  of  the  rates  of  postage 
charged  upon  them ;  and  thus  relieve  the  depart- 
ment of  the  heavy  loss  which  it  must  sustain  from 
i  that  cause  under  the  present  systtm. 

"  It  would  enable  American  correspondents  to 
;  prepay  the  postage  on  their  own  letters,  not  only 
I  across  the  ocean,  but  also  from  Liverpool  or  South- 
I  ampton  to  any  post  town  or  village  in  the  Lnited 
I  Kingdom  ;  to  prepay  it  also  to  England,  by  put- 
j  ting  two  English  penny  stamps  upon  every  letter 
!  weighing  under  half  an  ounce. 
I  "It  would  bring  into  the  English  mail  all  letters 
I  from  America  directed  to  France,  Germany,  and 
I  the  rest  of  the  continent,  and  ike  vtrsu. 

"It  would  not  only  open  the  cheapest  possible 
I  medium  of  correspondence  between  the  old  world 
i  and  the  new,  but  also  one  for  the  transmission  of 
,  specimens  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  manutac- 
j  tures ;  of  seeds,  plants,  flowers,  grasses,  woods  ; 
'  of  specimens  illustrating  even  geology,  entomology, 
j  and  other  departments  of  useful  science  ;  thus  cre- 
1  ating  a  new  branch  of  commerce,  as  well  as  cor- 
,  respondence,  which  might  bring  into  the  English 
I  mail-bags  tons  of  matter,  paying  at  the  rate  of  2s. 
,  8d.  per  pound  for  carriage. 

j  "  It  would  make  English  penny  postage  stamps 
1  a  kind  of  internaiional  currency,  at  par  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  which  might  be  procured  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  farthing  by  way  of  exchange,  and 
be  transmitted  from  one  country  to  the  other  at  less 
cost  for  conveyance  than  the  charge  upon  money 
orders  in  England  from  one  post-office  to  another, 
for  equal  sums." 


SHORT    .^lEASURE    IN   ENGLAND. 

PooB,  honest,  bluff  John  Bull !  He  seems  to  have  Jallen 
into  an  error.  Is  this  roguery  the  consequence  of  his 
commerce  with  "drab-coats'"  or  is  it  merely  on  old  habit 
which  he  cannot  leave  off?    We  copy  from  the  Spectator. 

Some  recent  proceedings  in  the  drapery  trade 
have  ended  in  the  exposure  of  extreme  dishonesty 
amongst  the  manufacturers  and  wholesale  houses. 
The  retail  dealers  have  been  combining  lately  to 
procure  a  more  equitable  measurement  of  various 
goods  supplied  to  them  by  the  wholesale  houses. 
For  this  purpose,  a  meeting  was  held  a  few  day* 
ago,  at  which  several  exporters,  were  present,  to 
investigate  certain  allegations  against  the  wholesale 
dealers.  The  course  of  proceeding  was,  to  exana- 
ine  sealed  packets  of  goods  which  had  been  sent  in  ; 
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and  ihe  results  were  rather  startling.  Among  other 
instances,  reels  of  cotton  thread  marked  "  warranted 
100  yards"  were  found  to  measure  respectively 
92,J,  89,  86.^,  and  in  some  cases  even  as  little  as  75  ; 
while  in  no  single  instance  did  the  measurement 
reach  the  full  standard.  In  tapes  the  deficiency 
was  found  to  be  still  more  considerable  :  it  is  usual 
to  make  white  tapes  in  lengths  of  nine  yards,  one 
dozen  of  these  lengths  being  packed  in  a  parcel, 
and  then  issued  from  the  wholesale  house  with  the 
vender's  mark  upon  it  as  "  warranted."  On  meas- 
uring these  "  nine  yard  lengths,"  it  was  found  that 
in  every  instance  they  fell  short.  In  some  descrip- 
tions'the  nine-yard  lengths  were  under  seven  yards, 
in  others  under  six  ;  whilst  another  sample,  where 
the  tape  itself  had  been  stamped  at  the  end  in  indel- 
ible ink  as  nine  yards,  there  were  found  to  be  but 
55.  Other  goods  were  submitted  to  the  same  or- 
deal with  like  results.  The  manufacturers'  account 
of  the  deception  is,  that  they  are  compelled  to  follow 
the  instructions  of  the  wholesale  houses ;  who  on 
their  side  extenuate  their  conduct  by  throwing  the 
blame  on  the  system  of  Competition  in  respect  of 
low  prices,  which  compels  them  to  resort  to  dishon- 
est practices.  It  is  some  gratification  to  know  that 
an  active  movement  is  in  progress  to  wipe  out  the 
stain  by  adopting  at  once  an  honest  system. 

Costly  Cheapness. — Essays  on  the  false  cheap- 
ness of  the  day  are  written  in  the  characters  of 
death.  We  may  overlook  its  hollowness  when  its 
consequences  only  come  upon  us  in  the  shape  of 
waste  or  bankruptcy  ;  but  when  against  the  penny 
saved  is  set  off  a  life  lost  by  an  appalling  mode  of 
execution,  we  begin  to  doubt  the  infallible  economy 
of  so-called  cheapness. 

The  prevalent  dogma  has  led  us  into  grievous 
mistakes.  The  government,  for  instance,  benignly 
interfered  in  railway  afl^airs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes,  and  compelled  railways  to  be 
cheap  ;  whence  a  fertile  and  continuous  crop  of  ac- 
cidents. The  mode  in  which  that  result  accrued 
has  been  made  out  before  now.  The  interference 
of  government  had  the  immediate  effect  of  enforc- 
ing upon  railways  a  lower  scale  of  fares  generally 
than  the  rates  which  would  naturally  have  been 
fixed  by  the  market  according  to  mere  facility  of 
production  :  the  consequence  was,  that  by  that  kind 
of  forcing  process,  the  passenger  trafl^c  on  railways 
grew  with  unnatural  rapidity  and  outran  the  physi- 
cal means  of  providing  for  it.  Railways,  engines, 
and  servants,  have  been  overworked.  The  mo.st 
frequented  lines  became  insufficient  for  the  pressure 
of  traffic  upon  them.  It  is  easy  to  say,  "  Make 
more,  then  ;"  but  we  know  that,  as  it  is,  the  mon- 
eyed public  has  been  spending  money  too  fast  for  its 
own  solvency,  in  the  making  of  railways.  On  some 
lines  engines  could  not  be  made  fast  enough — extra 
prices  could  not  extort  what  there  were  not  work- 
men enough  to  make  in  the  mOst  approved  estab- 
lishments. The  n(;xt  conscfpience  is,  that  ingenuity 
is  taxed  to  make  the  (!xce.ssive  traffic  fit  into  time 
and  space  so  as  to  produce  the  least  amount  of  di.s- 
aster  :  and  intronuity  is  not  infallible,  ('rowded 
traffic  and  defective  nntrines  cause  unpunctuality ; 
unpunctnalily  causes  delays,  over-driving  to  make  up 
for  delays,  and  *'  collision" — "  word  of  fear  !"  In 
this  railway  matter,  then,  government  sowed  cheap- 
ness and  reaped  accident. 

Again,  in  the  cheap  steam-boat  affiiirs,  it  is  clear 
that  excessive  cheapness  carries  with  it  the  condition 


of  excessive  unsafety.  Excessive  lowness  of  fare 
implies  lowness  of  expenditure  ;  and  that  implies  a 
low  scale  of  service.  Accordingly,  the  additional 
evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Cricket  places  beyond  a 
doubt  the  fact  that  the  servants  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  engine  and  the  lives  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  men  of  the  lowest  cultivation  in  point 
of  intellect  and  conscience.  The  most  reckless  ser- 
vants were  actually  preferred  ;  those  who  made  a 
practice  of  tying  down  the  safety-valve- — one  of 
them  positively  knew  no  better  than  to  suppose  that 
that  was  the  proper  way  of  working  an  engine  !— 
were  retained  and  shielded  from  reproach ;  while 
those  who  did  know  better,  and  remonstrated,  were 
discountenanced  and  dismissed.  The  superior  of- 
ficers of  the  company  deliberately  adopted  the  igno- 
rant, stupid  recklessness  of  their  worst "  engineers." 
It  was  an  element  in  the  "  go-ahead"  style  of  busi- 
ness which  made  the  small  returns  pay  ;  it  was  an 
ingredient  in  the  boasted  "  cheapness." 

Yet  after  all,  death  itself  is  scarcely  so  terrible 
as  ridicule,  especially  when  the  ridicule  is  self-in- 
curred and  self-reflecting.  The  pending  investiga- 
tions on  the  linen-drapery  trade  are  as  pregnant 
with  instfuction  as  the  disasters  on  rail  and  river. 
The  "economical"  housewife  piques  herself  on 
beating  down  the  tradesman's  prices,  chaffering  for 
every  odd  halfpenny  under  threat  of  transferring  her 
custom.  The  tradesman  yields  the  halfpenny,  but 
pays  himself  by  short  measure.  Cheapness,  how- 
ever, is  still  in  demand,  and  the  tradesman  looks 
out  for  the  wholesale  dealer  who  will  give  him  goods 
at  the  "  lowest  figure."  The  wholesale  dealer  and 
the  manufacturer  resort  to  the  short  measure  com- 
pensation ;  which  is  at  length  carried  so  far  as  to 
outrun  the  retail-dealer's  cornmand  of  face  at  the 
counter  or  calculation  of  profits  on  the  sale.  A 
hundred  yards  of  cotton,  "  warranted,"  turns  out 
to  measure  but  92,  or  86,  or  75  ;  a  "  nine-yards 
length"  of  tape  may  prove  to  be  less  than  six  yards. 
The  tape  is  a  wonder  of  cheapness  to  the  purchaser 
— if  it  were  nine  yards ;  but  is  it  so  cheap,  being 
only  six?  The  fraud  is  dissipated  with  an  explosion 
more  shocking  to  our  feelings  than  that  of  a  dis- 
rupted  boiler  :  we  thought  ourselves  so  clever,  and 
find  ourselves  so  silly — accomplices  in  a  conspiracy 
where  all  are  dupes ! 


Bank  of  England. — The  N.  Y.  Courier,  gives 
this  sketch  of  a  part  of  the  course  of  business  in 
London : 

As  soon  as  a  house  has  failed,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land picks  out  the  bills  accepted  by  that  firm,  and 
returning  them  to  the  house  from  whom  it  has  r*- 
ceived  them,  demands  instanler  the  amount  less  the 
discount  for  the  time  they  have  to  run.  As  the  law 
does  not  recognize  this  proceeding,  nor  furnish  any 
means  of  compelling  acquiescence  in  the  demand  it 
is  quite  optional  with  the  endorser  to  comi)ly  with 
it  or  not ;  but  if  he  does  not  comply,  or  makes  even 
a  momentary  hesitation  in  handing  bank  notes  for 
the  undue  bills  bearing  his  endorsement,  his  credit 
with  the  bank  is  ended,  and  his  discount  account 
closed,  and  the  best  and  easiest  source  of  obtaining 
accommodation  cut  off.  U  nd<!r  these  circumstances, 
the  unfortunate  merchant  will  make  strenuous  ex- 
ertions to  uphold  his  credit  in  this  most  important 
quarter. 


PASQUIN. 
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PASQUIN. 

WiiT  is  a  pasquinade? — A  squib,  a  satire,  a 
lampoon,  a  scurrility.  Why  is  it  so  called  ? — Be- 
cause such  mauvaises  plaisanteries  were  affixed,  by 
their  anonymous  authors,  to  the  statue  of  Pasquin 
at  Ronae.     For  what  reason  ? — For  this  reason  : — 

There  was  once  a  tailor  in  the  eternal  city,  whose 
heart  was  filled  with  bitterness  as  he  reflected  on 
the  unmerited  jibes  to  which  his  profession  was  ex- 
posed as  if  by  a  general  conspiracy  of  mankind. 
Maestro  Pasquino,  for  so  was  he  called,  could  not, 
for  the  life  of  him,  imagine  what  people  could  find 
ridiculous  in  a  calling  which  concerned  itself  with 
the  grand  distinction  between  the  human  race  and 
the  inferior  animals.  "The  world  is  mad,"  cried 
he  at  last;  "  stark,  staring  mad  I"  and  as  he  came 
to  this  natural  conclusion,  he  set  himself  to  trace 
the  symptoms  of  folly  around  Ijim  with  an  enthusi- 
asm which  soon  amounted  to  a  passion.  It  was 
meat  and  drink  to  him  to  see  a  fool ;  and  soon  the 
echoes  of  the  jests  with  which  he  seasoned  this  repast 
extended  beyond  the  shopboard,  and  were  heard  in 
the  neighboring  piazza  Navona.  All  Rome  at  last 
crowded  to  the  tailor's  studio,  which  took  the  place 
of  the  apothecaries'  shops  in  the  provincial  towns 
of  Italy,  and  became  a  kind  of  public  exchange  for 
those  who  would  hear  or  communicate  the  news  of 
the  day. 

But  this  news,  it  will  be  felt,  took  its  coloring 
from  the  mind  of  Maestro  Pasquino.  Everything 
was  converted  into  materials  for  mirth  or  malice. 
Great  lords  were  no  more  spared  than  if  they  had 
been  so  many  tailors  ;  prelates  and  cardinals  were 
unfrocked  without  ceremony  ;  and  even  the  pope 
himself  set  up  as  a  target  for  the  shafts  of  ridicule. 
And  what  recourse  could  be  had,  since  all  was 
traced  to  the  shopboard  of  Pasquin  ?  It  mattered 
not  who  the  speakers  really  were,  since  Pasquin 
and  his  decimal  fractions  of  humanity  were  the  os- 
tensible authors.  It  was  a  part  of  the  jest  to  clothe 
it  in  vulgar  language,  and  no  one,  howevsr  much 
aggrieved,  could  think  of  condescending  to  take  ven- 
geance for  anything  so  low.  The  tongue,  at  length, 
was  recognized  in  Rome  as  at  once  a  safer  and 
sharper  weapon  than  the  dagger ;  and  everything, 
from  a  personal  lampoon  to  a  political  libel,  was 
given  out  as  one  of  the  pasquinade,  or  sayings  of 
Maestro  Pasquino. 

At  length  the  thread  of  Pasquin's  life  was  sev- 
ered by  the  shears  of  destiny  ;  and  then  the  pon- 
tifical government,  rejoicing  in  the  fall  of  its  great 
enemy,  cried  iiavoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  the 
police.  Jibing  was  no  joke  now.  Every  man  was 
held  responsible  for  his  own  jest,  and  made  to  laugh 
for  it  on  the  wrong  side  of  his  mouth.  Humor  was 
buried  in  the  grave  of  Pasquin — but  not  for  long  ; 
for  it  arose  again,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  with 
his  monument.  Opposite  the  tailor's  shop-door  the 
kennel  was  hardly  fordabie  in  wet  weather,  and  a 
large,  irregular,  oblong  block  of  stone  had  been  laid 
down  across  it  to  serve  as  a  permanent  bridge.  This 
block,  as  happens  frequently  in  Italy,  was  of  mar- 
ble ;  and  as  it  lay  prone  upon  the  street,  half  im- 
bedded in  the  earth,  it  bore  a  kind  of  uncouth  resem- 
blance to  a  human  back.  The  analogy  was  first 
detected  by  the  urchins  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
took  a  fierce  pride  in  trampling  upon  the  effigy  of 
one  of  the  giants  of  their  race  ;  but  after  the  death 
of  Pasquin.  a  superstitious  awe  mingled  with  their 
triumph,  and  when  the  shades  of  evening  had  fallen, 
they  were  observed  to  look  upon  it  with  suspicion, 


and  occasionally  even  to  cross  over,  and,  like  the 
Levite,  pass  on  the  other  side. 

At  length,  in  the  progress  of  some  improvements 
that  were  making  in  the  street,  this  block  of  marble 
was  raised  out  of  the  kennel,  and,  to  the  surprise 
and  joy  of  the  Roman  antiquaries,  discovered  to  be 
a  splendid  torso.     Its  place  of  sepulture  was  near 
the  piazza  Navona,  the  site  of  the  ancient  amphi- 
theatre, were  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  cel- 
ebrated the  Agonalia ;  and  the  grand   puzzlement 
was  to  decide  whether  it  was  the  remains  of  a  statue 
of  a  fighting  gladiator — of  a  Hercules — of  an  Ajax 
— or  finally,  even  of  a  Patroclus  carrying  a  Mene- 
laus,  since  another  torso  was  found  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, which   might  originally  have  been  in  union 
with  it.     Whatever  it  represented,  however,  it  was 
esteemed  a  fine  monument  of  ancient  art,  and   its 
reputation  with  connoisseurs  continued  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish,  till,  in  the  course  of  another 
century,  it  was  placed  by  a  critic  of  some  authoritj 
!  above  the  best  remains  of  antiquity,  even  the  Lao- 
I  coon  and  the  Belvidere  Apollo.     We  are  told,  it  is 
:  true,  that  a  German  antiquary  took  this  decision  in 
j  such  bad  part,  that  he  was  about  to  box  the  ears  of 
the  panegyrist,  whom  he  believed  to  be  laughing  at 
■  him  ;  but  we  shall  find  that  it  was  the  fate  of  the 
statue  throughout   to   cause   such   misunderstand- 
]  ings. 

^^  hen  the  kennel-bridge  of  Maestro  Pasquino 
I  was  discovered  to  be  an  antique  torso,  it  was  placed 
upon  a  pedestal  against  the  Pamphili  palace,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way  ;  but  no  change  of  position 
could  sever  its  connection  with  the  defunct  tailor. 
The  discomfited  urchins,  looking  up  in  wonder  and 
veneration,  gave  their  great  enemy  his  name  ;  and 
while  the  antiquaries  were  arguing  and  scolding 
about  its  origin,  the  people  decided  that  it  was  the 
statue  neither  of  Hercules,  nor  Ajax,  nor  Patroclus, 
but  of  Maestro  Pasquino.  Nay,  when  the  Pam- 
phili palace  gave  way  in  1791  before  the  construc- 
tion of  that  of  Orsini,  the  latter  relinquished  its  own 
name,  like  an  obsequious  heir,  and  was  known 
thenceforward  as  the  Pasquin  palace.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since,  at  the  moment 
when  the  mutilated  statue  was  exalted  on  its  pedes- 
tal, it  was  consecrated  by  the  genius  of  the  tailor, 
that  before  had  seemed  buried  with  him.  It  spoke 
with  his  voice — even  with  the  Doric  vulgarities  of 
his  tongue;  it  breathed  around  his  fine  and  pungent 
spirit ;  and  every  morning  the  Romans  ran  in  crowds 
to  read  on  its  twisted  back  the  bulletins  of  Pasquin. 
Satire,  sheltered  once  more  under  the  venerable 
name,  was  now  as  free  as  ever.  The  pontifical 
police  retired  discomfited  ;  libels  and  lampoons  be- 
came anew  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  Rome  was 
never  off  the  grin  for  a  moment. 

A  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Pasquin  would  be 
a  curious  work  ;  but  more  curious,  we  fear,  than 
amusing,  since  the  associations  of  the  time  which 
gave  pungency  to  the  wit  would  now  be  wanting. 
A  few  political  squibs  are  all  that  are  preserved, 
and  even  these  are  not  very  remarkable  to  us  of  the 
present  generation.  But  Pasquin  did  not  merely 
speak  in  his  eloquent  placards;  he  assumed,  on 
great  occasions,  a  befitting  costume,  and  became 
thus  one  of  the  dramatis  persona:.  Nor  was  he  al- 
ways a  railer  or  jester  ;  sometimes,  in  deference  to 
public  honor  and  virtue,  he  coverted  his  natural  grin 
into  an  approving  smile.  This  was  a  policy  which 
the  professional  wits  of  our  own  day  would  do  well 
to  follow.  There  is  nothing  so  dull  as  a  jest-book, 
and  nothing  so  tame  and  stingless  as  an  unbroken 
succession  of  satires.     In  1571,  when  Colonna  re- 
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turned  in  triumph  from  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  he 
found  Pasquin  clothed  in  warrior's  garb,  with  his 
helmet  surmounted  by  the  watchful  drao-on,  and  in 
his  hand  the  bloody  head  of  the  Turkish  prince, 
with  a  mortal  gash  on  the  brow.  Twenty  years 
after,  when  Gregory  XIV.,  on  mounting  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter,  passed  through  the  street  on  his  way 
to  the  Lateraii  church,  he  received  the  homage  of 
Pasquin,  who  had  transformed  himself,  for  the  oc- 
casion, into  a  true  courtier.  He  had  restored  his 
nose,  and  his  mutilated  arm,  and  wore  a  gilded  hel- 
met;  carrying  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of 
scales,  a  horn  of  abundance,  and  three  loaves,  in  the 
other.  All  this  signified  generally  justice  and  plen- 
ty ;  but  the  loaves  were  a  personal  compliment  to 
tiie  pope,  who  had  placed  loads  of  bread  in  the  pub- 
lic places,  where  it  was  sold  to  the  people  at  a 
third  of  the  usual  price. 

Ail  this,  however,  is  out  of  the  usual  character 
of  Pasquin,  who  generally  mingled  a  sneer  even 
with  his  commendation.  He  was  a  great  patron, 
for  instance,  of  Sixtus  V.,  to  whom  Rome  was  in- 
debted for  numerous  fountains  ;  and  he  signified  his 
satisfaction  with  the  pontifex  magnus  by  dubbing 
him  fontifex  magnus.  One  day  a  Swiss  of  the  pa- 
pal guard  struck  with  his  halberd  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man, who  promptly  returned  the  blow,  and  with 
such  effect  that  the  Swiss  died  of  the  chastisement. 
Upon  this,  the  pope  caused  it  to  be  signified  to  the 
governor  of  Rome  that  he  would  not  dine  till  jus- 
lice  was  done,  and  that  he  wished  that  day  to  dine 
early.  Everybody  knew  that  it  was  needless  to 
plead  for  the  criminal's  life  ;  but  for  the  honor  of 
his  family,  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  several  of 
the  cardinals  interceded  with  the  pope  to  have  him 
decapitated  like  a  gentleman.  "  He  shall  be  hung  !" 
was  the  reply  ;  "  but  in  order  to  diminish  the  dis- 
grace of  the  execution,  I  sliall  myself  assist  at  the 
ceremony."  The  gibbet  was  accordingly  erected 
under  his  windows,  and  when  Sixtus  V.  had  his 
love  of  justice  fully  gratified,  he  went  in  to  dinner, 
thanking  God  for  his  appetite.  The  next  day  Pas- 
quin was  seen  loaded  with  chains,  halberds,  gibbets, 
cords,  and  wheels ;  and  being  questioned  on  the 
subject,  replied,  "  It  is  a  ragout  I  am  carrying  to 
excite  the  appetite  of  St.  Peter."  Numerous  other 
pasiiuiiiades  were  directed  against  the  severities  of 
the  pope  ;  but  they  were  too  much  intermingled 
\Tith  the  religious  heart-burnings  of  that  day  to  be 
read  with  much  interest  in  ours.  Sixtus,  however, 
took  everything  very  tranquilly,  being  aware  of  the 
immunities  of  Pasquin  ;  till,  unluckily,  the  satirist 
attacked  the  dignity  of  his  family  in  the  person  of 
his  sister  Camilla  Pereiti.  This  lady,  before  her 
brotlier's  elevation,  had  been  indebted  to  her  own 
exertions  in  a  particular  line  of  industry  for  her  sup- 
port ;  and  in  allusion  to  the  circumstance,  Pasquin 
was  one  day  seen  in  a  very  dirty  shirt,  which  lie 
explained  by  saying  that  the  pope  had  made  his 
washer-woman  a  princess.  Sixtus  made  many  vain 
attempts  l<*  di-scover  the  author  of  this  insult ;  till  at 
length  he  offered  biin  his  life  and  a  thousand  pis- 
toles for  a  confe.ssion,  threatening  him  with  the 
gibliet  if  he  should  be  denounciHl  by  another.  The 
terms  were  irresistible.  The  wit  immediately  pre- 
fiented  himself  at  the  Vatican,  acknowledged  his 
guilt,  and  demanded  the  reward.  Sixtus  was,  as 
u.Hual,  just.  He  gave  him  his  life,  and  the  prom- 
ised money  ;  hut  had  his  U)ngue  pierced,  and  his 
hands  cut  off  on  the  spot,  in  order  to  prevent  him 
from  getting  into  any  similar  Bcrai)e  for  the  future. 
This  affair,  it  may  be  supposed,  shut  iIk;  mouth 
of  Pasquin  for  a  time  ;  but  by  degrees  he  resumed 


his  audacity,  till  Adrian  VI.,  in  a  transport  of  rage, 
ordered  the  anonymous  joker  to  be  cast  into  the 
Tiber.  "  What!"  said  he,  "in  a  city  where  we 
can  shut  so  closely  the  mouths  of  men,  is  it  so  dif- 
ficult an  affair  to  silence  a  block  of  marble?"  But 
one  of  his  courtiers  turned  him  from  the  project,  by 
assuring  him  that  it  would  be  vain  to  drown  Pas- 
quin, since  his  voice  would  be  heard  all  the  same 
from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  like  that  of  a  frog  in  a 
marsh.  But  the  threat  appeared  to  be  of  more  avail 
than  perhaps  would  have  been  the  actual  deed  ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  the  spirit  which  animated  the  statue 
became  comparatively  silent  from  that  moment ;  and 
in  the  present  day,  the  jests  of  Pasquin  are  heard 
only  during  the  sitting  of  a  conclave. 

In  this  brief  memorial  of  Pasquin,  it  would  be 
improper  to  omit  mention  of  his  rivals.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  was  Marforio,  a  statue  discovered 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  near 
the  arch  of  Septimus  Severus,  and  eventually  placed 
in  the  capitol.  The  connoisseurs  quarrelled  about 
its  origin  as  bitterly  as  about  that  of  Pasquin  ;  but 
although  some  would  have  it  to  be  a  Jupiter,  some 
a  Neptune,  some  an  Oceanus,  &c.,  it  received  its 
popular  name  from  the  place  where  it  was  found — 
the  Forum  of  Mars.  Pasquin  and  Marforio  were 
rivals,  inasmuch  as  the  one  represented  the  towns- 
people, and  the  other  the  aristocracy  ;  but  yet  they 
were  likewise  comrades  and  accomplices,  lending 
themselves  to  each  other's  jokes,  like  the  clown 
and  pantaloon  of  a  pantomime.  This  was  done  by 
means  of  questions  and  answers.  When  Pasquin, 
for  instance,  appeared  in  the  dirty  shirt,  it  was 
Marforio's  cue  to  ask  him  what  he  meant  by  such 
an  impropriety.  In  fact  the  conferences  between 
the  two  marble  jesters  became  of  public  importance, 
and  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  opinion  than 
is  commonly  imagined.  "  Be  virtuous  and  hum- 
ble," says  Sabba  di  Castigline,  "  for  thus  only  can 
you  escape  the  tongues  of  those  two  old  Romans, 
natives  of  Carrara — Maestro  Pasquino  and  Maestro 
Marforio." 

The  aristocracy  and  the  townsmen  of  Rome  being 
thus  represented,  a  third  interlocutor  was  in  due 
time  added  to  the  society  to  speak  for  the  people. 
This  was  afacchino,  found  near  the  church  of  Sau 
Marcello,  spouting  water  from  a  barrel  into  a  care- 
fully-sculptured shell.  It  was  not,  like  the  others, 
of  ancient  origin,  being  born  of  a  chisel  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  ;  neither  was  there  anything  very 
remarkable  in  its  form  ;  but  this  made  it  all  the 
more  proper  to  represent  the  people.  The  fashion, 
however,  did  not  stop  here.  Babuino,  an  old  figure 
of  a  satyr,  resembling  more  a  baboon  than  anything 
else,  (whence  its  name,)  put  in  its  word  ;  and  then 
came  the  Abbt?  Scvigi,  another  statue  so  called  by 
the  populace;  and  finally,  Madona  Lucrezia,  a  co 
lossal  female,  the  object  of  the  rival  gallantries  ol 
Pasquin  and  Marforio.  The  court  was  at  length 
in  dread  of  a  general  conversation  among  the  mon- 
umeuis  of  Rome  ;  but  fortunately  the  fashion  ex- 
tended no  further  than  the  six  we  have  mentioned  ; 
and  even  these,  after  a  time,  grew  tired  of  repartee, 
and  returned  to  their  marble  repose.  As  for  Lu- 
crezia,  it  has  been  surmised  that,  notwithstanding 
the  coldness  and  hardness  of  the  materials  of  her 
heart,  she  was  in  reality  not  untouched  by  the  ten- 
der assiduities  of  her  admirers;  since,  on  the  25lh 
of  April,  in  the  year  1701,  the  day  of  St.  Mark, 
and  the  festival  of  Pasfjuin,  she  was  known  to 
wear  a  new  and  elegant  bonnet,  and  to  have  a  laco 
scarf  on  her  shoulders  in  the  very  last  taste  of  the 
day. 
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From  Chambers'  Jourual. 
THE   NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 

There  is  no  subject,  perhaps,  which  is  so  often 
nientioned,  but  so  little  understood  by  the  public  in 
general,  as  that  of  the  "  nerves."  How  often  do 
we  hear  all  classes  of  the  community  refer  any 
unpleasant  sensation  or  fanciful  ailment  to  their 
being  merely  nervous ;  little  understanding,  how- 
ever, when  they  make  use  of  this  term,  what  possi- 
ble connection  there  can  be  between  their  feelings 
and  their  nervous  system.  Perhaps  we  shall  sur- 
prise them  when  we  mention  that  they  can  neither 
eat  nor  drink,  walk  nor  talk,  nor  perform  any  action 
whatever,  either  voluntary  or  involuntary,  but 
through  the  medium  of  their  nervous  system — a 
"  system"  the  nature  and  functions  of  which  we 
shall  here  endeavor  to  explain. 

In  man  and  other  vertebrate  animals,  the  great 
centre  of  the  function  is  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row ;  the  latter  a  prolongation  of  the  brain,  as  it 
were,  down  the  spine.  Now  this  great  centre  of 
nervous  matter  is  endowed  with  two  distinct  func- 
tions. 1.  That  of  being  able  to  convey  motor 
poicer  to  the  muscles,  by  whose  agency  we  are  en- 
abled to  perform  all  the  ordinary  actions  of  thi; 
body,  all  the  movements  of  our  limbs.  2.  That  of 
sensation,  which  is  of  two  kinds — common  sensation, 
or  that  feeling  of  pain  which  is  produced  on  the 
injury  of  any  part  of  our  body  ;  and  special  sensa- 
tion, to  which  are  to  be  referred  the  five  senses — 
of  feeling,  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  smelling,  and  of 
taste.  From  this  mass  of  matter,  capable  of  endow- 
ing the  parts  of  our  bodies  with  the  power  of  mo- 
tion, and  of  feeling  or  sensation,  numerous  trunks 
are  sent  off  to  all  parts  of  the  human  frame — rami- 
fying over  its  structure  to  such  an  inconceivable 
state  of  minuteness,  that  we  cannot  touch  any  part 
of  our  body  with  even  the  point  of  a  needle  without 
being  conscious  of  pain,  proving  that  some  part  of 
this  great  nervous  centre  has  been  injured  or  excited 
into  action. 

The  great  nervous  trunk  which  supplies  the  lower 
extremity  of  man  is  equal  in  thickness  to  his  little 
finger  ;  divide  it,  and  he  loses  all  power  of  moving 
his  limb,  all  sense  of  feeling  :  the  limb,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  is  dead ;  and,  deprived  of  its  nervous 
influence,  mortifies.  This  power  of  endowing  parts 
with  motion  and  sensation  is  situated  in  two  dis- 
tinct structures,  of  which  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row are  composed  ;  and  anatomists,  from  their  color, 
are  accustomed  to  call  them  the  white  and  the  gray 
matter.  In  the  brain,  the  gray  matter  for  the  most 
part  is  external,  enclosing  in  its  folds  the  white 
matter;  whilst  in  the  spinal  marrow  it  is  internal, 
being  completely  surrounded  by  the  white.  Now, 
as  a  general  rule,  all  the  nervous  trunks  of  the  body 
and  their  branches,  with  the  exception  of  nerves  of 
special  sensation,  are  composed  of  fibres  derived 
from  these  two  sources — that  is,  from  the  white  and 
the  gray  matter ;  and  these  nervous  trunks  are  con- 
ductors of  thai  change  produced  in  the  nervous  cen- 
tre by  the  influence  of  the  mind,  which  gives  rise 
either  to  motion  or  sensation.  But  a  most  extraor- 
dinary fact,  and  one  which  is  capable  of  being 
proved  by  direct  experiment,  is,  that  the  change 
which  takes  place,  to  give  rise  to  the  phenomena 
of  motion,  has  its  origin  at  the  great  nervous  cen- 
tre, the  source  from  which  the  trunks  arise ;  and 
further,  that  this  change  takes  places  in  the  white 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  change  which 
gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  sensation  takes  place 
at  the  extremities  of  the  nervous  trunks — that  is,  at 


their  ultimate  distribution  ;  and  this  change  takes 
place  in  the  gray  matter. 

The  anatomist,  in  his  dissections,  is  able  to  prove 
satisfactorily  the  origin  of  these  nervous  trunks ; 
and  he  finds  that  all  those  arising  from  the  spmal 
marrow,  and  most  of  those  which  are  said  to  arise 
from  the  brain,  do  so  by  two  roots,  one  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  white  matter,  and  the  other  with 
the  gray.  He  can  and  has  still  further  proved,  by 
experiments  performed  on  the  living  animal,  that 
irritation  by  pinching  or  pricking  of  the  root  which 
arises  from  the  white  matter  gives  rise  to  no  sensa- 
tion, as  the  animal  shows  no  signs  of  suffering  what- 
ever ;  but  irritate  the  root  arising  from  the  gray 
matter,  and  evident  signs  of  suffering  are  immediately 
induced.  Again  :  if  in  the  dead  animal  we  excite 
muscular  contraction  by  means  of  galvanism,  we 
must  send  the  charge  of  electricity  through  the  limb 
by  means  of  the  root  arising  from  while  matter,  as 
no  effect  would  be  produced  if  we  attempted  to  do 
it  by  means  of  the  root  arising  from  the  gray. 
Allowing,  then,  the  fact,  that  these  nervous  trunks 
are  composed  of  two  sets  of  fibres,  one  conveying 
sensitive,  the  other  motor  influence,  let  us  apply  it 
to  practice. 

Some  part  of  the  body  meets  with  an  injury — a 
change  is  immediately  effected  .in  the  extremities 
of  the  sentient  fibres,  sensation  is  developed,  and 
the  change  thus  induced  is  conveyed  by  the  sentient 
fibre  to  the  brain,  and  through  its  medium  to  the 
mind.  Through  the  mysterious  agency  of  the  mind, 
then,  the  motor  power  of  the  great  nervous  centre 
is  brought  into  action,  and  a  change  is  induced  ;  this 
change  is  conveyed  by  the  trunks  to  the  muscles 
supplying  the  injured  parts,  or  to  other  muscles,  by 
whose  combined  action  it  is  removed  from  further 
injury.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  an  injury  should 
be  inflicted  that  motor  influence  should  be  gener- 
ated, as  the  mind  has  the  power  of  inducing  it  at 
will.  All  the  movements  of  our  bodies  are  effected 
by  muscular  action,  and  through  the  agency  of  the 
will.  We  move  not  a  hand  or  foot,  nor  look  at  an 
object,  without  the  mind  having  first  willed  that  it 
shall  be  done. 

But  there  are  many  actions  in  the  human  body 
which  are  performed  independently  of  the  will, 
though  evidently  under  the  influence  of  the  mind, 
and  through  the  medium  of  a  nervous  system ;  and 
this  system  is  called  by  the  anatomist  the  sympa- 
thetic. It  consists  of  a  number  of  little  knot-like 
bodies  called  by  the  anatomist  ganglia,  which  ar« 
extended  along  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column — 
the  whole  of  these  ganglia  being  connected,  by 
means  of  fibres,  together.  Now,  it  appears  that 
each  of  these  ganglia  is  capable  of  generating  ner- 
vous influence,  independently  of  the  brain ;  hence 
each  may  be  considered  as  a  distinct  nervous  centre. 
The  trunks  arising  from  these  ganglia  are  distrib- 
uted principally  to  all  those  organs  on  which  the 
vitality  of  the  body  depends,  which  are  employed  in 
secretion  and  its  nutrition.  It  is  the  medium  by 
which  all  parts  of  the  body  are  brought  into  relation 
with  each  other,  so  that  no  one  part  shall  becom* 
diseased  or  injured  without  the  rest  sympathizing 
with  it,  and  indirectly,  therefore,  becoming  affected 
as  well.  Familiar  examples  of  this  fact  are  of 
every-day  occurrence :  a  violent  blow  on  the  head 
will  produce  vomiting,  owing  to  the  sympathy  which 
exists  between  the  brain  and  stomach  ;  and  vitt 
versa,  a  blow  on  the  stomach  will  produce  fainting, 
and  even  death,  from  the  shock  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, a-nd  the  arrest  of  its  influence  through  the 
medium  of  the  brain. 
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And  now  let  ns  turn  our  attention  once  more  to 
the  influence  ol  the  mind  over  the  functions  of  the 
body,  through  the  agency  of  this  part  (the  sympa- 
thetic) of  the  nervous  system.  We  will  here  select 
a  few  familiar  examples.  What  is  referred  to  when 
one's  mouth  is  said  to  be  "  watering"  at  the  sight 
of  some  favorite  fruit  or  food,  is  dependent  on  the 
influence  of  the  mind  acting  through  the  medium 
of  the  nervous  system  supplying  the  organs  secret- 
ing the  saliva.  Tears,  again,  are  abundantly  se- 
creted under  the  moderate  exciting  influence  of  the 
emotions  of  joy,  grief,  or  tenderness.  When,  how- 
ever, the  exciting  cause  is  violent,  they  are  sup- 
pressed ;  hence,  in  excessive  grief,  the  anguish  of 
the  mind  is  lessened  on  the  flow  of  tears.  Fear 
stops  the  flow  of  saliva  ;  and  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice in  India  to  detect  a  thief  among  the  native 
servants  by  putting  rice  into  their  mouths,  and  he 
whose  mouth  is  driest  after  a  short  time  is  consid- 
ered the  culprit.  Under  mental  anxiety,  persons 
become  thin  ;  freedom  from  it  favors  deposit  of  fat. 
It  would  be  an  endless  task,  however,  to  recapitu- 
late the  many  examples  that  could  be  brought  for- 
ward proving  this  mfluence  of  the  mind ;  so  that 
nervous  complaints  must  be  looked  upon  as  disorders 
of  the  mind,  and  not  of  the  body  ;  cure  the  one,  and 
you  will  cure  the  other. 

Mental  influence  having  then  this  power  over  the 
functions  of  the  body,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at 
many  diseases  being  a  consequence  of  its  depraved 
or  abnormal  condition.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at 
many  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  displayed  by 
mesmerists  :  their  patients  on  whom  they  exhibit  are 
generally  highly  sensitive,  with  minds  naturally 
liable  to  become  excited  under  the  manipulations  of 
the  operator.  For  this  reason,  also,  homoeopathy, 
hydropathy,  &c.,  have  succeeded  in  curing  many 
patients  of  their  fancied  ailments,  because  it  only 
required  some  strong  excitement  to  remove  the 
morbid  mental  impression.  Hence  change  of  scene 
and  diet,  change  of  usual  habits,  (for  all  the  follow- 
ers of  these  systems  make  it  imperative  on  their 
patients  to  follow  implicitly  certain  rules,)  and  lastly, 
and  not  least,  a  full  determination,  desire,  or  will 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  himself  to  get  better — 
have  succeeded,  iu  a  variety  of  complaints  arising 
from  mental  causes,  in  eflecting  a  cure.* 

From  the  Manchester  Examiner. 
THE    GENIU.S    AND    WRITINGS     OF    LEIGH    HUNT. 

Of  all  living  English  writers,  there  is  not  one 
towards  whom  there  exists  a  more  general  feeling 
of  kiiiiiliiiess  and  gratitude  than  Leigh  Hunt.  This 
friendly  gratitude  has  arisen  from  tlie  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  his  writings — from  their  sympathy 
and  genuine  cordiality — their  cheerful,  hopeful  tone 
— in  .short,  their  fulness  to  overflowing  with  that 
spirit  whicli  is  best  expressed  by  the  beautiful  but 
neglected  old  Kiit;lish  word  "  loving-kindness." 
We  know  of  no  writer  who  lias  done  more  to  make 
hearths  and  homes  iiappy  by  peopling  them  with 
pleasant  thoughts  ;  for  he  quickens  us  into  a  live- 
lier consciousness  of  our  blessings,  and  communi- 
cates to  our  ordinary  dntii-s,  and  the  simple  objects 
of  our  daily  wayside  walk,  a  freshness  and  interest 
which  it  becomes  a  kind  of  grateful  duty  to  him  to 
acknowledge. 

The  tendency  of  all  that  Leigh  Hunt  has  written 
IB  to  cheerfulize  existence.      lie  reconciles   us  to 
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ourselves,  draws  off  our  minds  from  remote  visions 
of  some  future  possible  good,  or  painful  remem- 
brances of  the  past,  and  fixes  our  attention  upon  the 
actual  blessings  and  privileges  about  us.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  teachers  we  know  of  that  kind  of  con- 
tentment and  gratitude  which  arises  from  a  thank- 
ful recognition  of  those  minor  joys  by  which  all  of 
us  are  more  or  less  surrounded,  and  to  the  value  of 
which  most  of  us  are  by  far  too  insensible.  And 
then  with  what  a  delicate  and  fine  touch  he  pierces 
our  selfishness !  In  what  a  kindly  way  he  con- 
vinces us  of  our  uncharitableness,  and  puts  to  rout 
our  self-indulgent  fallacies!  With  what  a  jovial 
hilarity  he  banters  us  out  of  our  moroseness,  and 
laughs  at  our  ill-humor,  until  at  last  we  are  ashamed 
of  our  weakness,  and  determine  to  be  wiser  and 
better  for  the  future  !  We  never  rose  from  a  few 
hours'  perusal  of  any  of  his  charming  books,  with- 
out a  sense  of  obligation  to  him  for  stimulating  to 
a  desire  of  generous  activity  those  sympathies  which 
habit  and  daily  contact  too  often  render  languid  and 
inert.  Everything  that  comes  from  his  pen  is  re- 
freshing, and  full  of  good  will  to  all  the  world.  A 
belief  in  good,  the  recognition  of  universal  beauty, 
and  "  a  brotherly  consideration  for  mistake  and  cir- 
cumstance," will  be  found  pervading  every  essay 
he  has  written.  To  minds  disturbed,  or  set  on  edge 
by  crosses  and  disappointments,  we  know  of  no 
more  effectual  soother  than  "  a  course"  of  Leigh 
Hunt.  His  own  buoyant  spirit  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  impossibility  of  crushing  the  heart  of  a  true  man, 
be  his  misfortunes  and  hardships  ever  so  severe ; 
and  no  man  has  suffered  the  rubs  of  fortune  more 
bravely  than  he  has  done.  A  popular  writer  once 
spoke  of  him  as  "  the  gray-headed  boy  whose  heart 
can  never  grow  old."  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
his  writings  will  recognize  the  truthfulness  of  this 
remark,  and  remember  how  this  perpetual  youthful- 
ness  of  feeling  shows  itself,  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,  throughout  all  his  works. 

Another  winning  peculiarity  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
writings  is  their  frank,  friendly,  conversational  tone 
— the  pleasantly-egotistical  and  almost  confidential 
manner  in  which  he  tells  us  every  now  and  then  of 
his  own  private  notions  and  sentiments — so  that  we 
begin  to  fancy  he  is  addressing  ourselves  in  particu- 
lar, and  not  his  readers  in  general.  There  is  such 
an  easy,  fireside  way  about  him,  that  it  is  like  talk- 
ing with  an  old  intinuite  friend.  He  runs  on  from 
one  theme  to  another  with  the  most  sprightly  exu- 
berance— now  discussing  with  hearty  sympathy  the 
merits  of  Chaucer  or  Spenser,  or  some  other  old 
poet,  and  pointing  out  to  us  the  beauty  and  true 
meaning  of  a  favorite  passage — now  bringing  out 
the  sentiment  of  an  ancient  classical  story,  or  dwell- 
ing upon  iiis  first  impressions  of  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainment-s — then,  perhaps,  entering  into  a  cu- 
rious speculation  regarding  "  persons  one  would 
wish  to  have  seen,"  Shakspeare,  for  instance,  or 
Petrarch,  or  C'romwell,  or  Sir  Philip  Sydney — or, 
in  a  more  gossiping  vein,  relating  some  characteris- 
tic anecdote  of  Cowley,  or  Pope,  or  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  or  (Volley  (Jibber,  or  Mrs.  Cent- 
livrc ;  or  reporting  snatches  of  racy  court  scandal 
from  the  diary  of  Samuel  Pepys.  Then  he  will  get 
into  a  ])hilosoj)hical  humor,  and  discourse  "  of  the 
slow  rise  of  the  most  rational  oi)inions,"  and  quote 
wise  and  stately  sentences  from  Ijord  Bacon's 
"  Essays"  or  Milton's  "Areopagitica."  On  another 
occjision  he  comes  to  us  wiien  he  is  running  over 
with  news  of  the  fields  and  tlie  woods,  and  can 
speak  of  nothing  hut  May-day,  and  May-poles,  and 
the  young  spring  flowers,     lie  will  give  an  iiour's 
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description  of  the  pleasures  of  breakfasting  in  the 
country  on  a  fine  summer  morning,  with  open  win- 
dow looking  out  upon  a  bright  green  lawn,  with 
the  air  breathing  in  fresh  and  balmy,  the  sunlight 
streaming  through  the  foliage,  and  casting  its 
chequering  shadows  upon  the  favorite  books  and 
pictures  with  which  the  parlor  walls  are  adorned ; 
upon  the  table  a  few  pansies  freshly  plucked,  con- 
trasting well  with  the  snow-white  cloth  ;  and  a  bee 
humming  about  from  cup  to  cup,  seeking  to  partake 
of  the  honey  which  she  herself  probably  assisted  to 
furnish.  At  another  time,  perhaps,  when  some 
calamity  has  overtaken  you,  and  affliction  lies  heavy 
upon  a  household,  he  comes  in  the  guise  of  an  old 
and  tried  friend  of  the  family,  with  all  a  friend's  privi- 
leges ;  and  sits  by  your  hearth,  and  suggests  many  a 
tender  and  solemn  thought  about  death  and  immortal- 
ity. His  manner  has  more  than  its  usual  kindness ; 
his  voice  sounds  gravely,  yet  there  is  almost  cheer- 
fulness in  its  tone  when  he  says  that  "  The  best  part 
of  what  you  loved  still  remains,  an  indestructible 
possession — that  although  the  visible  form  be  taken 
away,  yet  that  was  only  lent  for  a  season,  whereas 
the  love  itself  is  immortal,  and  the  consciousness  of 
it  will  ever  abide  to  strengthen  your  faith,  and 
soothe  you  amid  the  stir  and  fever  of  life."  Or  it 
may  be  that  he  speaks  of  "  The  Deaths  of  Little 
Children,"  and  then  he  almost  makes  you  feel  as  if 
his  true  friend's  hand  were  pressing  your  own,  as 
he  goes  on  to  tell  you  that  "  Those  who  have  lost  an 
infant  are  never,  as  it  were,  without  an  infant  child 
— that  the  other  children  grow  up  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  suffer  all  the  changes  of  mortality  ; 
but  this  one  alone  is  rendered  an  immortal  child  ; 
for  Death  has  arrested  it  with  his  kindly  harshness, 
and  blessed  it  into  an  eternal  image  of  youth  and 
innocence."  In  the  rough  winter  time  again, 
*'  when  wind  and  rain  beat  dark  December,"  he  will 
tell  you  of  "  A  Day  by  the  Fire"  which  he  had  not 
long  since — with  all  its  home  comforts  and  accom- 
paniments— the  pleasant  hour  before  the  candles 
are  lighted — the  gazing  meditatively  into  the  fire — 
the  kettle  "  whispering  its  faint  under-song,"  and 
the  cheerful  tea-table  with  its  joyous  faces,  and  the 
pleasant  hours  between  tea-time  and  bed-time  spent 
in  the  free  utterance  of  thought  as  it  comes,  with  a 
little  music  perhaps,  or  the  reading  of  some  favorite 
passages  to  stimulate  the  conversational  powers  of 
the  circle ;  while  every  now  and  then  the  rain 
rattled  against  the  windows,  and  the  wind  howled 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  everybody  think  of  the 
sea  and  the  poor  sailors,  and  people  who  have  to  be 
out  of  doors  in  such  weather ;  and  last  of  all,  the 
quiet  half  hour  after  every  one  had  retired  but  him- 
self— when  all  around  was  silent,  the  cares  of  the 
day  gone  to  sleep,  and  the  fading  embers  reminding 
him  where  he  should  be  :  all  these,  and  a  thousand 
things  else,  in-doors  and  out  of  doors,  in  books,  in 
nature,  and  in  men,  he  talks  about  in  a  way  so 
natural,  easy,  and  colloquial — so  marked  by  a  per- 
vading kindness  of  feeling — entering  so  heartily  into 
all  our  tastes  and  thoughts,  and  enlisting  all  the 
while  so  thoroughly  our  sympathies,  that  we  cannot 
but  class  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  our  most 
genial  essayists,  and  place  his  writings  among  our 
choicest  "  parlor  window-seat  books,"  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  brief  intervals  of  active  and  social  life, 
sure  to  find  in  them  something  which  appeals  to  our 
most  cherished  tastes,  and  meets  with  our  imme- 
diate appreciation. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
EVERY-DAY  ENTOMOLOGY. 
THE  GNAT  FAMILY. 

The  gnat  family  is  universally  detested,  as  among 
the  most  unwearied,  blood-thirsty,  and  formidable  of 
insect  tormentors.  Their  insatiable  appetite,  joined 
to  their  venomous  powers,  and  these  added  to  their 
enormous  productiveness,  and  their  hateful  ubiquity, 
justify  us  in  regarding  them  as  one  of  the  scourges 
of  the  human  race.  They  are  excessively  trouble- 
some even  in  our  own  country,  the  temperate  cli- 
mate of  which  is  unfriendly  to  venomous  creatures 
of  most  kinds ;  but  their  annoyance  is  felt  under 
both  extremes  of  temperature,  exasperating  alike 
the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  Mosquito  Bay,  and  the 
wretched  tenants  of  the  most  northerly  regions.  In 
spite  of  the  irritable  feelings  we  can  scarcely  help 
bringing  to  the  inquiry,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  much  that  is  instructive,  much  that  is  even  enter- 
taining, in  the  history  and  habits  of  these  little 
blood-suckers. 

The  proper — that  is,  the  technical — name  for  this 
tribe  of  insects  is  the  Culicides :  they  belong  to  the 
order  of  dipterous  or  double-winged  insects.  Thp 
common  gnat,  Culex  pipiens,  is  a  delicate,  pretty  in» 
sect,  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 
It  is  furnished  with  a  long,  slender  proboscis,  which 
projects  downwards  and  forwards,  having  at  its  ex- 
tremity a  pair  of  little  sucking  discs:  this  organ 
forms  the  siphon  up  which  the  creature  draws  its 
fill  from  our  life-stream.  On  the  sides  of  this  are 
placed,  at  different  distances,  several  lancet-like  pro- 
cesses, some  of  which  appear  intended  simply  to  cut, 
while  others  seem  adapted  also  to  inject  the  irri- 
tating poison  into  the  minute  wound  ;  and  these  are 
barbed,  and  resemble  in  some  respects  the  sting  of 
the  bee.  The  "  hum"  of  the  gnat,  or,  as  the  poet 
Spenser  calls  it,  "  its  murmuring  small  trumpet," 
is  a  sound  familiar  to  every  ear — to  most  of  us  far 
more  familiar  than  agreeable.  This,  which  is  really 
a  pretty  and  not  unpleasing  sound  in  itself,  were  it 
not  that  it  is  a  flourish  preparatory  to  an  onslaught,  is 
produced  by  the  rapid  vibration  of  its  delicate  gauze- 
like wings.  The  sound  has  a  precise  analogue  in 
the  deep-toned  hum  of  the  "  fan"  of  our  blast-fur- 
naces, where  the  vanes  of  the  blower  cut  through 
the  air  with  vast  rapidity,  and  produce,  in  so  doing, 
the  musical  notes  we  hear.  The  fragile  wings  of 
this  insect  have  been  estimated  by  Latour  to  vibrate 
at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  times  a  minute  ;  a 
rapidity  which,  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  succession 
of  muscular  contractions  and  relaxations,  is  some- 
thing far  more  wonderful  than  the  most  enormous 
speed  to  which  mechanism  was  ever  driven.  The 
gnat  makes  its  appearance  in  the  greatest  numbers 
at  eventime,  but  its  persecutions  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  that  period.  It  delights  chiefly  in  shady 
woods  and  in  moist  situations,  from  whence  great 
hosts  nnay  occasionally  be  observed  to  issue,  and  in 
the  vicinity  also  of  stagnant  pools,  which  form  the 
nursing-places  of  the  young.  It  has  been  frequently 
remarked,  that  it  is  the  female  insect  which  pursues 
us  for  our  blood,  and  that  the  male  is  innocent  alto- 
gether of  the  crimes  his  partner  delights  to  commit. 
The  insect  makes  its  attack  in  the  following  man- 
ner: — After  the  flourish  as  aforesaid,  and  with  a 
courage  equal  to  all  its  noise,  it  flies  directly  upon 
its  victim,  and  falls  to.  Alighting  gently  upon  the 
surface,  it  lowers  its  formidable  weapon,  gently  and 
gradually  thrusting  it  into  the  skin  until  it  has 
pushed  home  all  its  lancets.  The  fluid  which  pro- 
duces the  subsequent  pain  in  tl;c  wound  is  then  in 
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jected  into  it,  as  has  been  plausibly  supposed,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  blood  more  fluid,  and 
better  adapting  it  to  the  suctorial  capabilities  of  the 
insect ;  and  now  the  thirsty  creature  takes  its  fill. 
These  operations  are  repeated  until  it  is  satiated, 
when  it  flies  away,  oftentimes  becoming  gorged  and 
less  active,  as  if  completely  intoxicated  with  its 
potion. 

The  early  history  of  the  gnat  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting. It  contains  one  of  those  exquisite  demon- 
strations of  the  skill  of  the  creative  hand  of  which 
the  kingdom  of  animated  nature  is  replete.  The 
celebraied  entomologist  Reaumur  made  it  the  subject 
of  some  of  his  beautiful  and  accurate  investigations. 
From  his  account  of  the  operation,  we  glean  the 
following  particulars  relative  to  the  deposition  of 
the  eggs  of  this  insect.  Let  us  go  to  some  stagnant 
pond  between  five  and  six  in  a  summer  morning, 
and  we  shall  see  this  interesting  phenomenon,  if 
we  watch  pretty  narrowly,  going  on  over  its  whole 
surface.  There  is  a  female  gnat ;  she  has  taken 
her  station  upon  a  broken  twig,  or  a  fallen  leaf 
floating  on  the  water.  She  is  then  seen  to  cross 
her  two  hind  limbs  like  the  letter  X,  and  in  the 
inner  triangular  interval  she  commences  her  ingeni- 
ous labor.  In  this  interval  she  places  first  three 
e^gs  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  which,  being  mois- 
tened with  a  kind  of  glue,  adhere  firmly  together. 
This  forms  one  extremity  of  a  boat  she  is  about  to 
make.  Her  crossed  limbs  form,  so  to  speak,  the 
"  lines"  or  scaffold  by  which  she  regulates  the  sub- 
sequent shape  and  size  of  her  tiny  vessel.  She 
proceeds,  laying  e^g  after  egg  ;  and  by  gradually 
opening  her  scaffolding,  she  shapes  the  boat  accord- 
ingly, and  in  this  manner  proceeds  until  the  egg- 
boat  is  completed,  each  of  wiiich  contains  from  two 
to  three  hundred  eggs.  The  animated  scaffolding 
is  then  removed.  The  mother  takes  her  flight,  and 
commits  her  craft  to  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and 
waves.  This  wonderful  little  structure  has  been 
aptly  likened  by  Messrs,  Kirby  and  Spence  to  a  Lon- 
don wherry  in  configuration,  being  sharp,  and  higher 
at  both  ends,  somewhat  convex  below,  and  concave 
above,  and  always  floating  on  its  keel.  It  is  not 
the  least  remarkable  factcoimected  with  this  amazing 
feat  of  nautical  architecure,  that  each  individual 
egg,  if  dropped  into  the  water,  would  sink  to  the 
oottom.  The  boat  is  quite  buoyant ;  it  defies  the 
most  tempestuous  blast  which  crosses  the  mimic 
ocean  in  which  it  sails  ;  the  waters  may  go  over  it, 
or  it  may  be  forcibly  pushed  down  to  the  bottom, 
but  it  will  rise  again  to  the  surface,  its  buoyancy 
unaffected,  and  without  a  drop  of  water  in  its  cavity. 
llow  plain  and  broadly-marked  even  in  these  work- 
ings of  a  iuimbl(3  and  insignificant  insect  is  the  Di- 
vine forethought  and  skill,  which,  while  rearing  a 
universe,  and  mapping  out  cn;alion,  remembered, 
and  80  securely  provided  for,  the  wants  of  the  family 
of  a  gnat !  In  hot  weather  the  eggs  are  ra[)idly 
hatched  ;  and  in  alxnit  three  days  the  larvic,  having 
left  their  temporary  haliilaiions,  are  to  be  seen  in 
full  activity,  wiih  their  heads  downwards  in  the 
water.  As  iIh'sc  larva;  iire  uncommonly  funny 
fellows  on  the  field  of  liio  inicroscope,  they  have 
the  honor  of  fr»!qiu'iitly  sliowinj,'  off  at  jiopular  ex- 
hibitions ;  and  the  surprising  f,.;,i>,  of  nihility  they 
y)erform  have  lont;  been  the  adniiratiDii  of  the  .spec- 
tators. They  are  well  known  in  tlie  north  as 
"  scurrx,'"  and  may  he  collected  in  almndance  dur- 
ing summer  from  almost  every  way.side  pool.  The 
larva  hrcalhes  in  a  very  odd  way  by  means  of  ii.s 
tail '  at  lli.j  extremity  of  whicli  i.s  it.-  r.s[i)rat()ry  ap- 


paratus. It  has  the  power  of  leaving  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  diving  to  the  bottom  ;  but  it  must 
always  return  for  fresh  air ;  and  most  comical  it  is 
to  see  it  thrust  its  tail  up  for  this  purpose,  while  its 
great  head  hangs  some  distance  below  the  surface. 
This  larva  has  several  changes  to  undergo  before 
it  becomes  the  perfect  insect  :  after  moulting  sev- 
eral times,  it  becomes  transformed  into  the  pupa ; 
and  then  comes  the  final  change  to  the  perfect  gnat. 
The  pupa  now  serves  as  a  boat  for  the  emerging 
insect.  The  time  comes  on  ;  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations are  complete ;  the  insect  raises  itself  from 
its  floating  tomb,  places  its  feet  upon  the  water, 
expands  its  tender  wings,  and  takes  farewell  of  its 
former  dwelling.  From  first  to  last,  these  trans- 
formations occupy  about  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

Sometimes  gnats  make  their  appearance  in  in- 
credible numbers,  or  are  unexpectedly  seen  to  pout 
in  dense  clouds  like  smoke  from  some  locality.  A 
correspondent  of  the  "  Entomological  Magazine" 
states  that  in  one  summer,  in  a  particular  district, 
they  appeared  in  such  numbers,  as  actually  to  make 
it  necessary  to  "  shovel  them"  out  of  the  houses. 
It  is  related  also  "  that,  in  the  year  1736,  they  were 
so  numerous,  that  vast  columns  of  them  were  seen 
to  rise  in  the  air  from  Salisbury  cathedral ;"  and  an 
alarm  was  actually  raised  that  the  cathedral  was  on 
fire.  A  letter  in  an  early  volume  of  the  "  Philo- 
sophical Transactions"  states,  that  on  one  occasion 
they  filled  the  atmosphere  near  Oxford,  and  rose  in 
several  tall  columns  from  some  apple-trees  to  a  con- 
siderable height  in  the  air.  At  rforwich,  an  alarm 
of  fire  was  created  by  the  inhabitants  observing  a 
dense  volume,  apparently  of  smoke,  stream  forth 
from  one  of  the  spires  of  the  cathedral.  It  was 
mentioned  that  these  insects  are  numerous  and  ex- 
cessively annoying  even  at  the  poles.  Captain  Sir 
John  Ross,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  narrative  of  his 
second  voyage,  states  that  gnats  first  made  their 
appearance  about  the  10th  of  July,  and  by  the  22d 
had  become  so  excessively  numerous,  as  to  prevent 
the  necessary  duties  of  the  ship.  They  were  seen 
in  vast  clouds  overhanging  the  marshes,  their  lar- 
vae contributing  the  principal  food  to  the  trout  of 
those  lakes.  The  poor  Laplanders  are  horribly  tor- 
mented by  them.  It  is  almost  in  vain  that  they 
smear  their  bodies  with  fetid  unguents,  birch  oil, 
and  fearful  messes  of  all  offensive  things  ;  the  blood- 
thirsty insect  scorns  such  defences,  and  sends  its 
proboscis  through  them  all.  They  are  in  the  habit 
of  stopping  up  the  vents  of  their  huts,  allowing  the 
interior  to  be  filled  with  suffocating  smoke,  and  thus 
protected,  they  betake  themselves  to  rest  ;  yet  even 
then  the  indomitable  creature  will  scarcely  consent 
to  leave  them  unmolested.  In  short,  what  defence 
can  be  suggested  against  an  army  of  invaders  so 
mmierous  as  to  be  compared  to  the  dust  of  the  earth 
or  the  flakes  of  a  snow  fall  ? 

The  mosquito  has  been  generally  considered  by 
naturalists  as  belonging  to  the  gnat  family,  the 
Culicides.  Some  doubt  may  exist  upon  the  subject, 
but  there  can  be  none  that  it  is  the  true  representa- 
tive in  tiie  tropics  of  the  gnat  at  the  poles  and  at 
homo.  The  mosquito  is  not  quite  so  large  an  in- 
sect as  the  common  gnat ;  but  if  less  in  size,  it  is  a 
much  more  dreaded  and  dreadful  enemy.  It  is,  we 
b(!lievc,  Mr.  VVestwood  who  considers  the  mosquito 
to  have  been  "the  plague  of  flies,"  the  emiBsaries 
to  execute  Divine  wrath  upon  the  Egyptians.  Nei- 
ther is  its  sphere  of  torment  limited  alone  to  hot 
cliinales  ;  it  appears  to  endure  the  intense  winter 
of  tlie  Crimea,  and   does  dreadful   mischief  in  its 
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snmmer  to  the  Russian  soldiers.  Dr.  Clarke  says 
ihey  are  actually  compelled  to  sleep  in  sacks  !  and 
even  this  does  not  prove  an  efficient  protection,  as 
cases  of  mortification  in  consequence  of  their  bites 
are  not  unfrequent.  In  America,  the  accounts  of 
mosquito-bitten  travellers  are  most  painful  to  read. 
We  sometimes  meet  with  the  travels  of  a  learned 
enthusiast,  who  gives  us  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
glories  of  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco :  let  us  take 
some  scattered  remarks  from  Baron  Humboldt's 
"  Personal  Narrative"  as  a  set-off  against  these 
romancings.  He  says  there  are  three  different 
species  of  mosquito.  Some  will  sting  from  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  all  day  long  until  five  in 
the  afternoon,  when  they  disappear,  and  a  second 
set  *'  mount  guard."'  These  have  their  hour  of 
attack,  and  then  retire,  and  are  followed  by  the 
night  army,  the  most  dreadful  and  venomous  of  all. 
During  the  intervals  of  the  disappearance  of  one 
host,  and  the  appearance  of  the  next,  a  brief  and 
delightful  repose  is  given  to  the  tortured  Indians. 
All  along  a  particular  district  of  this  great  stream, 
the  lower  strata  of  air,  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
up  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  are  filled 
with  these  insects  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  condensed  vapor.  The  Indians  say 
there  are  "  more  mosquitoes  than  air."  The  swell- 
ing caused  by  their  bites  does  not  disappear  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  An  old  missionary,  in  accents  of 
despair  and  grief,  said  "  he  had  spent  his  twenty 
years  of  mosquitoes  in  America  ;"'  and  his  limbs 
were  so  much  covered  with  the  enduring  marks  of 
their  wounds,  as  not  to  have  a  single  spot  of  native 
whiteness  about  them  !  Some  of  the  Indians  living 
in  these  districts  are  so  hard  put  to  it,  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  bury  themselves  in  sand,  only  leaving  out 
their  heads,  which  they  cover  with  a  handkerchief. 
A  curious  anecdote  is  related  in  "  Loudon's  Maga- 
zine of  Xatural  History"  regarding  the  effect  of 
mosquito  bites  upon  the  countenance.  A  gentleman 
having  indulged  over-freely  in  wine,  lay  down  to 
sleep  on  a  sofa  without  the  customary  protection  of 
a  mosquito  net.  He  reclined  in  such  a  way,  as  to 
espose  exactly  half  of  his  face  to  the  operations  of 
the  enemy,  which  soon  attacked  him  in  great  num- 
bers. His  appearance  the  following  morning  was 
something  wonderful ;  one  side  of  his  nose  and  face 
preserved  their  usual  expression,  but  the  other  was 
so  hideously  contorted  and  swollen,  as  to  make  him 
appear  on  that  side  a  totally  diflerent  person. 

Expedients  for  defence  against  these  plagues  are 
frequently  almost  in  vain  ;  but  such  as  are  in  use  it 
may  be  as  well  to  mention.  In  India,  mosquito  cur- 
tains are  the  common  preservatives  ;  but  woe  to  him 
who  suffers  even  one  of  his  little  tormentors  to  get 
within  his  white  walls  I  Just  before  retiring  to  rest, 
a  kind  of  whisk  is  whirled  about  in  the  air,  putting 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  in  confusion ;  the  favorable 
moment  is  seized,  and  the  individual  leaps  into  his 
cot,  while  the  curtains  are  rapidly  drawn  behind 
him.  The  Indians  in  America  go  at  night  to  sleep 
on  islets  in  the  midst  of  the  cataracts,  where  few 
mos'^uitoes  will  follow  them.  They  also  anoint 
themselves,  with  turtle  oil,  and  cover  their  bodies 
with  paint  and  bolar  earth,  but  are  wounded  through 
these.  In  some  fenny  districts  in  England,  where 
gnats  are  very  numerous,  it  is  said  to  be  the  custom 
to  wear  veils.  The  pain  of  the  bites  may  in  some 
cases  be  alleviated  by  a  solution  of  ammonia,  or 
soothed  by  a  weak  lotion  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
With  these  remarks,  we  take  our  leave  of  this  tiny 
but  troublesome  familv. 
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The  relation  of  commercial  restrictions  has  had, 
among  other  effects,  that  of  giving  an  impulse  to 
agricultural  industry,  which  has  long  borne  the  re- 
proach of  being  behind  the  age.  According  to  some 
authorities,  agriculturists  generally  have  proved 
themselves  the  most  untcachable  of  mortals,  willing 
rather  to  obey  a  mechanical  routine,  than  to  be 
guided  by  true  principles.  Whether  such  be  the 
case  or  not,  the  ceaseless  labors  of  the  press  are  do- 
ing much  to  remove  ignorance  in  every  quarter; 
and  science,  which  gradually  insinuates  itself  into 
all  human  operations,  is  doing  for  agriculture  what 
it  has  done  for  manufactures — taking  it  out  of  the 
domain  of  uncertainty,  and  showing  it  to  be  equally 
dependent  on  natural  and  philosophical  principles. 
With  these  aids,  and  a  more  active  competition, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  agricultural  pur- 
suits will  soon  become  characterized  by  a  high  de- 
gree of  commercial  activity. 

It  frequently  happens  that  valuable  scientific 
treatises  are  published,  which  remain  totally  un- 
known to  the  general  reader,  and  thus  become  lost 
for  purposes  of  practical  utility.  A  paper  of  this 
character,on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Farming,"  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  deserving  of  wider  circulation, 
has  just  made  its  appearance  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  •'  Manchester  Philosophical  Society's  Me- 
moirs." According  to  the  author,  Mr.  Just,  ''  all 
cultivation  consists  in  bringing  to  the  plant,  or 
placing  within  its  range  of  action,  such  a  supply  of 
material  as  natural  means  cannot  furnish  it  with  in 
the  situation  where  it  grows.  In  order  to  cultivate 
well,  it  is  theretbre  as  necessary  to  know  what 
plants  want,  as  for  the  builder  and  contractor  of 
material  to  know  what  is  required  for  building."  It 
is  now  pretty  well  understood  that  the  growth  of 
plants  depends  less  on  solid  nourishment,  than  on 
tluid  and  atmospheric  agents,  of  which  the  chief  are 
carbonic  acid  gas,  azote,  and  water.  In  chemical 
language,  these  comprise  fouratomic  elements  ;  and 
according  to  their  presence  in  the  soil,  is  the  abun- 
dance and  deficiency  of  the  crop.  On  the  continent, 
the  investigations  of  Liebig  and  Dumas  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  as  well  as  those  of  scientific  men  in 
this  country,  have  brought  to  light  many  important 
facts  and  data,  the  w  hole  extent  of  whose  application 
ia  yet  a  matter  of  research. 

Perfect  drainage  appears  to  be  no  less  essential 
for  fields  than  for  towns  :  to  secure  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  elements  above  enumerated,  the  main 
requisite  consists  in  due  permeability  of  the  soil,  so 
as  to  admit  of  proper  drainage.  Hence  it  is  that 
clayey  lands,  by  favoring  accumulations  of  stagnant 
water,  are  in  so  many  instances  unproductive.  The 
disposition  of  the  drainage  should,  however,  be  such, 
that  the  whole  of  the  soil  concerned  in  the  growth 
of  the  plants  is  permeable  by  the  air,  promoting  a 
constant  filtration  and  succession  of  materials  that 
contribute  to  vegetable  formations.  Rain  brines 
down  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  and  its  bene- 
ficial effect  on  lands  is  greatly  increased  where  the 
drainage  is  good,  as  the  atmospheric  particles  then 
find  their  way  readily  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
and  the  mineral  substances  in  the  soil  are  more  ef- 
fectually dissolved.  "  The  two  fundamentals  of  all 
good  fanning,"  says  Mr.  Just,  "consist  in  thor- 
ough percolation  of  water  through  the  soil,  and  a 
constant  accession  of  air."  Rapid  drainage  is  not 
less  important ;  main  drains  ought  to  cease  discharg- 
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ing  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days,  instead  of,  as  at 
present,  as  many  weeks,  ceasing  only  in  long 
droughts  ;  and  to  be  dug  so  low,  that  the  superabun- 
dant moisture  of  the  surface  shall  be  at  once  effec- 
tually discharged,  witli  a  constant  current,  otherwise 
the  drains  soon  become  chi)lved  by  mud.  It  is  ev- 
ident that  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  drains 
must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  locality  to  be 
drained  ;  and  no  attempts  at  drainage  should  be 
made  without  first  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil.  Tlie  following  data  are  given  as  guides  to 
the  inexperienced  : — "  If,  when  the  soil  has  been 
carefully  removed  from  an  area  of  a  few  yards  in 
extent,  and  the  surface  of  tlve  subsoil  has  been  left 
to  dry,  water  is  found  to  accumulate  within  it,  when 
dug  into,  then  that  subsoil  is  drainable,  and  will 
draw  water  from  the  surface  according  to  the  depth 
dug  ;  and  the  ground  may  be  made  perfectly  dry  by 
the  usual  kinds  of  drains,  provided  those  drains  be 
laid  sufficiently  deep,  and  allowed  a  free  discharge. 
Whereas,  if",  after  the  same  preparation,  the  subsoil 
or  clay,  when  dug  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  be 
perfectly  dry,  then  no  drainage  can  be  effected 
therein  by  ordinary  methods,  and  recourse  must  be 
had  to  opening  transit  for  the  surface  water  into 
channels,  so  that  the  supersaturation  of  the  soil  may 
run  otf  as  directly  and  quickly  as  possible."  The 
author  contends  that  land  cannot  be  drained  too  dry, 
as  fluids  are  not  so  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants 
as  aerial  and  gaseous  matters,  and  perfect  aeration 
is  as  much  required  as  perfect  drainage.  Air  brings 
constant  supplies  of  material  from  every  quarter ; 
and  where  the  soil  is  kept  properly  drained,  conveys 
nourishment  in  certain  but  invisible  forms  to  the 
roots  of  crops.  Another  advantage  attendant  on 
aeration  of  the  soil,  is  the  increased  economy  and 
effect  of  manure  ;  the  more  perfect  the  pulverization 
of  land,  the  more  immediate  is  its  contact  with,  and 
absorption  of.  the  manures  thrown  into  it ;  the  de- 
scent of  new  particles  into  the  subsoil  is  facilitated, 
and  the  whole  quantity  of  productive  soil  is  in- 
creased, with  a  fund  of  capal)ility,  so  to  speak,  al- 
wavs  at  command  within  it. 

From  discussinsr  the  mode  of  treating  soils,  Mr. 
Just  passes  to  that  of  sowing  seeds.  "  Scattering 
seeds,"  he  says,  "  indiscriminately  over  tlio  surface 
of  the  ground  previously  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion, is  no  more  sowing  them,  than  tum!)ling  stones 
inti)  trenchi's  pro[)erly  dug  for  tiie  foundation  of  a 
'iijiMiMi,^  is  laying  those  foundations."  The  object 
1)1'  sowinff  is  to  secure  proper  germination  of  the 
s;cd.  Si.'eds  are  to  vegetables  what  eggs  and  ova 
are  to  animals  ;  the  condition  of  development  of 
the  latter  is  warmth  and  protection.  With  seeds  it 
is  "  a  proper  degree  of  temperature,  a  sufficiency 
of  moislun;,  and  a  free  access  of  air,  with  exclusion 
from  the  direct  acMJoti  of  light."  ll(;nce  the  great 
advantage  of  ciimjiictc^  pulv<;rization  of  tlie  soil,  that 
th  •  seeds  miv  not  he  buried  deeply,  and  yet  at  the 
same  tiirie  sullir-iiMitiy  covered;  for,  if  within  the 
influence  of  \\<^\\l,  tlie  eh:'mieal  change  of  tlie  farina- 
ceous matter  of  llu-  see,!  into  living  tissues  is  re- I 
tarded  ;  on  the  other  hand,  il'  buriijd  too  deeply,  the  ! 
jilant  IS  so  much  exhausted  by  its  efforts  to  reach: 
ihe.  surface,  ;is  to  impeilf!  materially  its  future  | 
trrowtii.  A  large  amount  of  .seed  is  annually  lost 
liv  fallniir  into  the  hollows  betwci-n  tins  furrows  of 
ill-ploiiL^hed  lanii.  "  It  is  not  to  plea.s(!  the  ey(! 
onlv  that  the  ploughmen  of  Westmoreland,  (him- 
brriaiul,  and  other  well-cultivated  eouiities,  take  so 
iniieh  p;iins  in  drawing  their  deep  liirrows  as  straight 
;is  a  line  can  maki!  them,  and  layintj  them  so  com- 
puc!,  that  not  a  erevje"  belwe^'n  them  can  he  found 


in  fields  of  many  acres  ;  but  it  is  to  favor  this  grand 
and  fundamental  principle  of  growth,  though  per- 
haps in  few  instances  this  service  may  either  be 
known  or  appreciated  by  them."  The  importance 
of  these  considerations  becomes  manifest,  when  re- 
gard is  had  to  the  physiology  of  seeds.  The  greater 
part  of  their  substance  is  simple  nutritive  matter, 
intended  for  the  support  of  the  young  plant  until  it 
can  take  care  of  itself.  But  if  this  nutritive  mat- 
ter is  to  be  expended  in  efforts  to  escape  from  un- 
natural circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  the  capacity 
for  growth  will  be  diminished.  A  starved  seed  can 
no  more  grow  up  into  a  healthy  plant,  than  a  starved 
infant  into  a  healthy  man  ;  and  if  so  much  care  be 
bestowed  on  exposing  steeped  barley  frequently  to 
the  air,  to  insure  simultaneous  germination,  while 
being  converted  into  malt,  ought  less  care  to  be 
shown  to  seeds  while  in  the  soil,  when  the  food  of 
millions  is  dependent  on  their  proper  growth  ! 

The  waste  and  misapplication  of  manure  in  this 
country  is  deplorable,  and  have  been  so  often  com- 
plained of  by  writers,  that  it  might  seem  superero- 
gatory to  insist  upon  it  further  ;  but  there  are  some 
subjects  to  which  attention  can  only  be  successfully 
directed  by  constant  iteration  and  reiteration.  In 
many  parts  of  Germany  and  in  Belgium,  the  most 
rigid  economy  prevails  with  regard  to  all  waste  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter,  and  its  proper  apphcation 
to  land.  In  China,  the  same  course  has  been  pur- 
sued for  ages;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Fortune's  re- 
cent work,  is  still  maintained  in  full  activity.  The 
measures  now  in  contemplation  for  the  effectual 
sewerage  of  towns  are  fraught  with  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  the  agriculturist ;  but  without  some  ac- 
quaintance with  chemistry,  no  person  can  be  certain 
that  the  manure  he  applies  is  that  required  by  the 
soil,  and  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  ger- 
mination and  vegetation.  Highly  azotized  manures 
are  favorable  to  the  latter  process,  but  unfavorable 
to  the  former.  Mr.  Just  says,  "  Guano  sown  along 
with  the  seedsof  turnips  prevents  their  germination, 
whereas,  when  scattered  over  the  soil,  or  buried  in 
the  drills  beneath  the  seeds,  it  promotes  the  vege- 
tation of  the  plants  to  a  very  great  extent  afterwards. 
The  same  is  the  case  when  liquid  manure,  from 
banks  in  farm-yards,  is  applied  to  soils  previmisly 
to  sowing  the  seeds.  I  have  known  turnips  sown 
on  ground  so  treated  fail  to  germinate  entirely ;  and 
by  injudicious  application  of  night-soil,  as  a  dress- 
ing for  crops  of  barley,  I  have  seen  numbers  of  the 
grain  totally  destroyed  by  contact  with  it,  and  those 
which  escaped  jjushed  on  to  such  a  rank  vegetation 
after  this  destruction,  that  they  could  neither  fruc- 
tify properly  nor  ripen." 

The  saiiK;  principle  holds  good  with  rcganl  to 
propagation  by  means  of  buds  and  tubers  ;  and  here, 
at  the  risk  of  j)rolonging  what  is  felt  l)y  many  to  bo 
a  wearisome  subject,  we  ([note  Mr.  Just's  ol)- 
servations  on  tlie  treatment  of  the  potato.  "  lii« 
cuttings  of  iMJtatoes,"'  he  writes,  "  or  the  whole 
tiibi^rs  which  we  plant,  have  to  undergo  a  similar 
change  in  spritting  as  seeds  undergo  in  germination, 
and  requin^  similar  conditions  to  favor  that  change 
and  .'lid  germination.  Yet  in  our  treatment  of  this 
most  valuable  and  accommodating  of  all  plants  given 
to  man  for  food,  we  err  more  against  nature  than  in 
all  otiiers  put  togetlier.  Patii.Mit  of  every  climate 
under  the  sun,  we  forget  that  it  can  l)e  subject  to 
any  wrong,  or  re(juire  any  of  our  care  or  concern 
for  its  welfar(\  I'rolific  beyond  our  vvant.s,  we 
havi!  j.:lutted  our  domestic  animals  with  it,  and  em- 
ph)yed  it  lar(.ndy  in  the  arts  and  distillery  to  con- 
tribute to  our  luxuries.      Vet  there  is  a  limit  to  all 
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things,  and  we  are  approaching  the  limits  of  the 
abuse  which  we  can  unrequitedly  heap  upon  it. 
Something  is  wrong  already  both  in  the  field  and  in 
the  store  T  already  it  has  partially  failed  in  its  ger- 
mination during  the  spring  ;  already  it  has  become 
the  prey  of  disease  in  its  vegetation  and  maturation 
in  the  autumn.  Nature  is  vindicating  her  right  to 
be  obeyed  ;  and  since  we  have  neglected  to  learn 
from  her  by  lessons  of  examples  which  she  has 
offered,  she  seems  determined  to  make  us  wise  by 
dear-bought  experience — to  make  us  feel,  that  we 
may  remember. 

"  The  first  law  of  nature  against  which  we  trans- 
gress with  regard  to  the  potato,  is  in  our  total  neglect 
of  the  due  preservation  of  our  seed  potatoes.     If 
they  are   only  good   for   food,  we   never   inquire 
whether  they  are  fit  for  planting.     Yet  were  we 
but  to  reflect  one  moment,  we  should  soon  see  how 
unnaturally   we  treat  them.      Nature,  when   she 
alone  takes  care  of  them,  keeps  them  within  the 
soil — like  all  other  subterranean  buds — during  their 
season  of  repose ;  and  because,  in  the  warm  cli- 
mates, where   they   are   indigenous,  they   cannot 
easily  be  cut  off  from  a  due  temperature  for  their 
germination,  she  checks  it  by  keeping  them  dry  in 
the  soil.     We,  on  the  other  hand,  dig  them  up  from  ] 
the  ground,  because  we  fear,  and  properly,  the  ef-  j 
feet  of  the  frost  upon  them  ;  but  instead  of  keeping  I 
them  dry,  we  heap  them  up  wet  in  immense  quan-  i 
titles  on  the  ground,  and  cover  them  over  there,  to  | 
keep  them  so,  with  soil,  thereby  furnishing  them,  \ 
if  they  do  not  rot,  with  one  requisite  for  germina- 1 
tion  ;  "while  the  masses  themselves  raise  and  keep  ' 
up  the  temperature  to  supply  them  whh  another,  I 
so  that  germination  has  not  only  commenced,  but 
proceeded  considerably,  when  we  dig  them  up  again 
for  planting.     Then,  calculating  upon  the  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  vitality  with  whicli  nature  has  en- 
dowed the  tubers,  we  pull  off  the  sprits,  cut  up  the 
potatoes,  and  endeavor  to  reduce  that  vitality  to  as 
low  an  ebb  as  possible  before  we  plant  them.     If, 
by  the  spritting  of  potatoes,  the  whole  of  the  dias- 
tase, situated  just  below  the  embryo  in  seeds,  be 
expended,  then  there  is  no  provision  left  for  the 
conversion  of  fecula  into  saccharine  matter  for  the 
formation  of  the  first  tissues  of  germination,  and  ger- 
mination must  therefore  fail." 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  cuttings,  weak- 
ened as  described,  are  in  most  instances  planted  in 
highly  azotized  soils,  surprise  at  the  general  failures 
which  have  taken  place  will  be  greatly  lessened. 
The  remedy  consists  in  storing  up  the  potatoes  in- 
tended for 'seed  in  places  perfectly  dry  and  dark, 
and,  instead  of  one  large  mass,  in  small  heaps,  so 
that  all  tendency  to  generate  heat  may  be  obviated. 
The  precautions  with  regard  to  the  aeration  of  young 
grain  crops  are  equally  to  be  attended  to  with  the 
young  plants  of  potatoes.     Without  frequent  stir- 
ring of  the  soil  while  the  roots  are  forming,  and 
complete  aeration  or  ventilation,  however  favorable 
other  circumstances  may  be,  proper  growth  is  not 
to  be  expected.     The  objects  to  be  striven  for  by 
the  agricuhurist  and  cuhivator  are  of  such  impor- 
tance"^ as  to  reward  any  degree  of  perseverance. 
Implicit  obedience  to  natural  laws  never  fails  of 
commanding  success.     Nature  is  not  to  be  forced 
or  diverted  from  her  economy  :  the  bringing  to  bear 
a  little  plain,  practical,  common  sense  on  her  muhi- 
farious  modes  of  action,  must  tend  to  the  realization 
of  the  sound  theoretical  views  of  the  chemist  and 
I       meteorologist. 
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It  has  been  anticipated  that  the  accounts  from  the 
United  States  and  the  seat  of  war  in  Mexico,  which 
have  just  reached  us  by  the  Caledonia  steamer, 
would  put  an  end  to  the  long  period  of  suspense 
and  perilous  inactivity  in  which  Gen.  Scott's  army 
has  passed  several  weeks,  and  would  probably  an- 
nounce either  the  entry  of  that  general  into  the 
Mexican  capital,  or  the  discomfiture  of  his  scanty 
forces.     The  inteUigence,  which  will  be  found   in 
another  column,  bears  much  more  resemblance  to 
the  latter  than  to  the  former  of  these  alternatives. 
Although  the  American  journals  record  another  vic- 
tory, th'ey  acknowledge  that  the  honors  of  the  day 
were  disputed  with  great  resolution  by  the  Mexican 
army.     They  publish   a  list  of  officers  killed   and 
wounded,  which  shows  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
action  ;  and  above  all,  they  announce  an  armistice 
proposed,  not  by  the  Mexicans,  but  by  Gen.  Scott 
himself.     This  last  circumstance  demonstrates  that, 
although  the  spirit  and  firmness  of  the  little  Ameri- 
can army  eventually  prevailed  over  the  numbers  and 
the  field  fortifications  of  the  enemy,  they  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  take  any  political  advantage  of  the 
contest,  though  they  remained  masters  of  the  field. 
Indeed,  considering  their  feeble   numbers,  the  im- 
mense difficulties  of  transport,  and  the   imperfect 
organization  of  their  supjilies,  which  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  war,  it  is  evident  that  6000  men, 
isolated  in  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country,  decimated 
by  fatigue,  fever,  and  actual  fighting,  and  cut  off 
ftom  reinforcements  by  the  conditions  of  this  armis- 
tice, are  much  more  likely  to  capitulate  to  the  ene- 
my they  have  insulted  and  despised,  than  to  hoist 
the  American  flag  on  the  towers  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico.    The  moral  effect  of  a  decisive  action  and  a 
I  tremendous  defeat  might,  indeed,  have  paralyzed 
\  the  Mexicans,  and  induced  them  to  accept  the  terms 
they  had  hitherto  rejected  ;  but,  if  the  particulars 
\  are  to  be  believed  whkh  reach  us  through  Ameri- 
:  can  channels,  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Cheru- 
busco  are  more  likely  to  raise  the  confidence  of  the 
Mexicans,  than  to  destroy  all  faith  in  their  cause  or 
commanders. 

The  Mexican  generals  are  said  to  have  taken  up 
a  very  strong  position,  on  which  they  had  concen- 
trated a  large  amount  of  artillery,  within  sight  of 
the  capital.  These  batteries  of  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Antonio,  were  served  with  great  activity  and 
effect,  and  their  fire  was  especially  directed  against 
the  position  which  was  occupied  by  General  Worth 
and  his  corps.  On  the  19th  of  August,  an  attack 
was  made  by  the  Americans  on  these  points,  which, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  our  accounts,  was  alto- 
gether unsuccessful.  The  American  field  batteries 
were  soon  silenced  by  the  heavier  guns  of  the  ene- 
my, and  we  observed  that  the  loss  of  officers  in  the 
artillery  corps  was  unusually  great.  For  six  hours 
this  terrific  cannonade  lasted,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  day  General  Scott  and  General  Twiggs  retired, 
"  completely  exhausted,  not  anticipating  '  the  great 
strength  of  the  works  of  the  enemy.'  "  The  troops 
were  obliged  to  bivouac  on  a  tempestuous  night, 
which  must  ill  have  prepared  them  for  a  renewal  of 
such  a  battle  on  the  morrow. 

On  the  morrow,  however,  the  state  of  things 
seems  suddenly  to  have  changed.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  20lh,  the  position  of  Valencia,  at 
Contreras,  had  been  attacked  by  Gen.  Smith  whh 
complete  success  ;  and  upon  the  precipitate  retreat 
of  the  Mexicans  from  this  point,  Gen.  Woiih  fell 
back  on  San  Antonio.     A  second  most  severe  eu 
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gagement  took  place,  which  lasted  some  hours,  until 
the  Mexican  troops  retired  in  disorder  upon  the  city, 
leaving  their  heavy  guns  and  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  invading  army.  The 
forces  of  the  Mexicans  in  these  actions  are  staled 
to  have  been  at  least  three  times  as  numerous  as 
those  of  Gen.  Scott's  army  ;  and  although  defeated 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  probable  that  the  Mexican 
generals  have  still  a  body  of  men  under  their  com- 
mand, sufficient  to  repel  any  open  attack  on  the  city. 

In  fact,  having  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Mexico 
by  dint  of  extraordinary  perseverance  and  hard  fight- 
ing, it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Gen.  Scott  is  nearer 
tbe  grand  object  of  his  gallant  efforts  than  when  he 
started  from  Vera  Cruz  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  evident  to  the  merest  tyro  in  military  affairs, 
that  an  army  of  6,000  men,  at  such  a  distance  from 
its  base,  and  so  inadequately  supported  from  home, 
is,  in  reality,  in  a  position  of  great  peril.  Confer- 
ences for  the  negotiation  of  peace  have,  it  is  said, 
been  opened,  the  alternative  being  another  battle  of 
a  still  more  perilous  character  than  the  last ;  for  it 
must  be  observed,  that  in  Gen.  Scott's  present  posi- 
tion the  least  reverse  must  be  annihilation.  He  has 
absolutely  no  retreat.  We  should,  therefore,  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  is  willing  to  conclude 
a  peace  on  terms  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  van- 
ity of  the  United  States. 

But  the  moment  we  arrive  at  this  point  we  are 
met  by  various  political  considerations,  peculiar  to 
the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  which  render 
the  solution  of  the  question  extremely  complicated. 
Mr.  Polk  undertook  this  war  on  his  own  account, 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  the  principal  affair  of  his 
presidency.  The  attractions  of  military  adventure 
and  the  pride  of  military  success  have  induced  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  indorse  his  bills  and 
to  recruit  his  armies;  and  we  have  accordingly  seen 
the  chief  magistrate  of  what  was  once  the  model 
of  pacific  governments  indulging  himself  in  the  royal 
luxury  of  a  bloody  war.  AH  this  may  be  of  some 
temporary  advantage  to  Mr.  Polk  and  his  adherents  ; 
but  they  must  be  well  aware  that  advantages  so 
dearly  bought  by  the  nation  will  prove  fatal  to  those 
who  have  speculated  in  them,  unless  the  burdens 
of  the  war  can  be  terminated  with  this  campaign, 
and  unless  this  campaign  can  be  closed  with  an 
amount  of  success  sufficient  to  screen  the  enormous 
injustice  of  the  invasion.  In  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion  in  the  world,  we  should  have  thought 
it  extraordinary  if  the  most  absolute  of  European 
sovereigns  had  dared  to  embark  in  such  a  war,  but 
that  a  man,  temporarily  invested  with  a  limited 
power  like  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
should,  by  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  have  plunged 
his  country  into  such  a  series  of  embarrassments,  is, 
without  exception,  the  most  extraordinary  event 
which  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  any  mod- 
ern republic.  The  sequel  will  show  whether  the 
mere  prrsti-rf;  of  military  achievements  is  sufficient 
to  overthrow  all  the  principles  on  whicli  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  is  professed  to  be  founded  ; 
and  even  in  this  affair  of  the  armistice  and  the  al- 
ledged  negotiation  for  peace,  wo  shall  be  curious  to 
learn  how  far  Gen.  Scott's  conduct  will  be  approved 
and  supported  by  his  government,  which  no  doubt 
anticipated  a  more  brilliant  result  from  the  march  to 
Mexico. 

From  iho  Moruiru;  Ctironlcle. 

The  American  papers  regard  the  contest  as  con- 
elu(l(!d,  and  congratulate  tlicmselvca,  in  a  heartier 
and  more  creditable  fishion  tliat  wi;  had  anticipated 
from  thnin,  on  thi!  tenniriation  of  this  u^elexs  and 
unrighteous  contest.      The  Caledonia  has,  as  we 


anticipated,  brought  the  news,  sufficiently  confirmed, 
but  unaccompanied  by  any  details,  of  one  sangui- 
nary battle,  if  not  more,  having  been  fought  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mexico.  That  must  have  indeed 
been  a  desperate  contest,  wherein,  in  the  course  of 
a  couple  of  hours,  1,200  Anglo-Americans  and  5,000 
Mexicans  fell,  and  among  the  latter  many  citizens 
of  note.  It  seems  after  all,  that  Mexico  does  pro- 
duce men  who  can  fight  bravely  and  die  cheerfully 
in  defence  of  their  homes  and  altars.  Had  the 
Mexicans  possessed  mechanical  appliances  equal  to' 
those  of  their  enemy,  had  tliey  a  barely  tolerable 
ordnance  and  commissariat,  the  result  of  the  batllu 
might  have  been  different.  As  it  is,  by  their  own 
showing,  the  loss  of  the  invaders  has  been  very 
severe — one  eighth  or  more  of  their  available  force. 
The  readiness,  too,  with  which  General  Scott  con- 
sented to  remain  outside  the  city  until  the  Mexi- 
can congress  had  deliberated  on  terms  of  peace, 
would  imply  that  even  after  his  victory  he  dreaded 
the  consequences  of  driving  the  Mexicans  to  despair. 
His  feelings,  in  fact,  would  appear  to  be  somewhat 
of  a  Pyrrhus  complexion.  It  would  be  rather  an 
untoward  result  if  these  dear-bought  defeats  became 
a  school  for  that  military  genius  for  which  the  Span- 
ish race  is  remarkable,  and  at  length  made  the 
Mexicans  adepts  in  the  art  of  war.  Truly,  Gen. 
Scott  may  be  pardoned  for  some  slight  misgivings 
as  to  the  strength  and  safety  of  his  remaining  forces, 
in  the  centre  of  a  hostile  population,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  succors  and  supplies,  and  with  bodies  of 
guerillas,  ever  increasing  in  numbers  and  audacity, 
threatening  to  break  up  his  lines  of  communication, 
and  cutting  off  by  scores  his  most  adventurous  and 
bravest  men.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  tolerably 
certain  that  a  peace  has  been  concluded  ere  this. 
Whatever  bargains  may  be  struck  in  respect  of 
territorial  and  financial  adjustments,  we  trust  that 
the  treaty  will  be  in  other  respects  so  clearly  defined 
and  so  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  as  to  afford  a 
reliable  guarantee,  that  so  unwarrantable  an  aggres- 
sion as  this  war  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  states, 
will  not  be  hastily  or  inconsiderately  renewed. 

¥tom  Ihe  Spectator. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  army  in  Mexi- 
co is  not  to  be  accurately  learned  from  the  accounts 
received  this  week  from  America.  Of  course  they 
put  upon  it  the  best  color  they  can  ;  but  there  must 
necessarily  be  much  that  is  not  stated.  General 
Scott  had  advanced  almost  to  the  capital  of  Mexico, 
after  a  difficult  march  and  hard  fighting  ;  in  his  last 
engagement  he  confesses  to  have  lost  about  a  thou- 
sand out  of  six  thousand  men  ;  the  Mexicans  are 
estimated  to  have  lost  five  thousand  out  of  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men  or  less.  Santa  Anna  had 
been  outgeneraled,  and  had  retreated,  it  is  said, 
rather  prematurely.  Hut  his  countrymen  must  have 
fought  in  earnest.  General  Scott,  who  had  scoffed 
at  offers  of  penc(!,  now  volimteered  to  make  tlicin 
himself,  and  concluded  an  armistice  to  facilitate  ne- 
gotiations. This  looks  like  a  conscious  sense  of 
that  weakness  which  his  position  implies — his  army 
enfeebled  by  a  hard-won  victory,  and  stationed  in 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  There  the  ae- 
counts  leave  him. 

[Wc  are  sorry  for  the  Spectator.  An  intelligont, 
honest  English  criticism  on  American  affairs  would 
be  very  desirable.  This  taunt  about  Gen.  Scott's 
scorning  peace,  mu.st  have  been  invented  by  ths 
Spcctntor  itself— at  least,  this  is  the  first  notice  wo 
have  seen  of  »iich  a  thing,  and  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction of  what  is  well  known  to  be  the  truth.] 
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CHAPTER     III. 

In  the  evei  mg  Exlith  joined  Mrs.   Dalton  in  a ' 
window,  where,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company, ' 
she  seemed  to  enjoy  a  reverie.     She  did  not  speak, 
bat  pointed  to  the  massy  outline  of  a  distant  hill,  I 
behind  which  the  moon  was  rising,  huge,  dim,  and  j 
red  ;  but,  in  proportion  as  she  departed  further  and 
further  from  the  earth,  seeming  to  gain  in  purity  \ 
what  she  lost  in  splendor.     The  mute  symbolism ' 
of  nature  is  indeed   expressive.     Two   years  ago ' 
Edith  would  have  felt  that  shame-facedness  which  ' 
is  the  mark  of  a  keen  and  delicate  enthusiasm  in ! 
woman ;    she  would   have   shunned   to   make   the ' 
sflence  of  her  rapture  a  spectacle  for  a  mixed  and ! 
ansympathizing  party  of  mere  acquaintance.     But  i 
she  had  now  acquired  a  fearless  freedom  of  action  I 
infinitely  more  comfortable  to  herself,  and  perhaps 
only  to  be  regretted  on  account  of  the  mixture  of  | 
the  motives  which  gave  rise  to  it.     She  had  become  ' 
so  accustomed  to  be  admired  for  whatever  she  did,  j 
that  she  had  nearly  learned  to  think  that  everything 
she  did  must  be  in  itself  admirable  ;  not  that  this 
was  the  conscious  and  definite  working  of  her  mind, 
but  rather  that,  being  sure  of  obtaining  approbation,  j 
she  forgot  to  inquire  whether  she  deserved  it  or' 
not ;  she  had  got  the  current  coin,  and  she  cared 
not  to  test  the  purity  of  the  metal.     Yet  the  adul- ' 
leration    was   very   slight — quite  imperceptible  to 
herself — it  was  only,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the ! 
word,  a  beginning.     So  is  an  acorn  only  a  begin-' 
ning,  and  a  small  one — but  the  end  of  that  begin- j 
ningisthe  mightiest  of  trees  ;  and  in  every  beginning 
the  whole  progress,  development,  and  final  consum-i 
mation,  are,  as  it  were,  folded  up  and  contained,! 
ready  for  gradual  expansion.     The  thought  is  as. 
full  of  comfort  as   of  warning,  though,  alas  I  the 
warning  is  the  more  needful  of  the  two.  j 

"Some   music*.    Amy,"    said    Mr.    Thornton's 
voice,  behind  the  ladies,  "you  have  indulged  yourj 
meditations  long  enough,  and  must  now  think  a  little ' 
about  the  enioyment  of  others."  ' 

Mrs.  Dalton  looked  round  with  a  smile,  and  [ 
immediately  moved  to  the  piano.  She  put  her 
cousin  back  with  one  hand  as  he  oflfered  to  escort ; 
her.  whispering  at  the  same  moment,  "  No,  no  ;  I  j 
don't  wnnt  you.  I  am  going  to  exhibit,  so  vou; 
may  talk  at  your  leisure."  She  sat  down,  and,' 
under  cover  of  Schulhoff's  Galop  di  Bravura,  which ' 
was  presently  electrifying  the  room,  Mr.  Thornton  ' 
retnmed  to  the  window  and  to  Edith.  He  began 
with  a  platitude,  such  as  even  the  most  brilliant ' 
genius  must  occasionally  utter  if  he  be  resolved  to ' 
talk  in  season  and  out  of  season.  ' 

"  So  vou  prefer  moonlight  to  conTersation,"  said 
he.         '  ! 

"  To  Home  conversation,''  returned  the  lady, ' 
looking  very  intelligibly  at  the  scattered  human ' 
beings  who  adorned  the  chairs,  sofas,  and  ottomans ' 
around  her.  ' 

"  But  not  to  a!!?     I  am  afraid  I  can  scarcely  hope 
to  be  classed  among  the  exceptions."     This  timid  ' 
speech  was  accompanied  by  a  very  decided  assump-  ' 
tion  of  the  vacant  seat  next  Edith.     She  laughed 
slightly,  as  though  she  perceived  that  the  words ' 
and  the  movement  were  a  little  inconsistent  with 
each    other,    and    answered    frankly,    "  Why,   I 
scarcely  think  I  do  prefer  even  such  a  scene  as  this 
to  the  conversation  which  we  had  with  Mrs.  Dalton 
before  dinner.     It  was  very  interesting."  ' 

"Almost  too  interesting,"  replied  he ;  "such 
moments  unfit  on?  for  the  trivialities  of  ever}- -day 
life  and  common-place  people.     Though  all  beauty 


is  said  to  arise  out  of  contrasts,  yet  there  are  eomo 
contrasts  which  at  once  and  irremediably  destroy 
beauty  ; — you  would  not  mix  moonlight  and  lamp- 
light in  a  picture." 

"  Yet  they  are  very  beautiful  in  reality,"  said 
Edith,  looking  from  the  brilliant  room  to  the  still, 
silvered  woods  without. 

"I  suspect,''  s.'iid  Mr.  Thornton,  "  that,  as  in 
most  things  which  we  call  beautiful,  the  charm  lies 
rather  in  the  mind  of  the  interpreter  than  in  the 
interpreted.  Is  that  too  philosophical  for  you? — I 
know  vou  are  a  student  of  German." 

"  I  delight  in  listening  to  what  is  beyond  my 
comprehension,"  returned  Edith.  "Either  the 
mystery  pleases  me,  or  else  the  feeling  that  I  have 
the  power  to  reach  it  if  only  I  have  time  and  help 
afforded  me.  So  pray  go  on  with  your  theorj- — you 
think  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  beauty,  really, 
but  that  it  all  depends  upon  the  mind  of  the  person 
who  is  looking.  I  don't  know  how  to  express  it; 
but  you  see  what  I  mean." 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  what  is  noonday  to  you 
and  me  would  be  midnight  to  a  blind  man." 

"  But  the  sun  is  the  same,"  retorted  Edith. 

"  Not  to  you,  if  you  are  blind,*'  he  answered. 
"  It  is,  to  you,  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  But  these 
analogies  are  very  deceptive  ;  one  can't  carry  them 
out.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  plain  facts — the 
pagoda  which  is  beautiful  to  the  Chinese  would 
have  been  monstrous  to  the  Greek  ;  and  again,  the 
worshipper  in  Cologne  Cathedral  would  find  little 
to  excite  his  devotion  at  Paestum." 

"And  you  believe  in  none  of  them?"  cried 
Edith. 

"Just  the  reverse,"  said  Thornton,  smiling; 
"  I  believe  in  them  all.  I  believe  that  the  elements 
of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty,  are  everywhere  for 
those  who  cau  see  them — the  whole,  nowhere  for 
anybody.  To  disbelieve  in  their  existence  would 
be  as  absurd  as  to  restrict  them  to  any  particular 
forms  or  systems.  Some  possess  more,  some  less ; 
the  man  who  has  emancipated  himself  from  all  has 
the  best  chance  of  collecting  the  fragments  w  hich 
all  contain." 

"  I  think  I  understand,"  said  Edith  ;  "  I  see  how 
this  leads  naturally  to  universal  toleration." 

"  True."  he  replied.  "  toleration — charity — love, 
becomes  the  law  of  life,  and  Christianity  assumes 
her  proper  place,  as  the  system  containing  the 
highest  development  of  that  law  which  has  yet  been 
granted  to  us.  Viewed  in  this  way,  can  anything 
be  more  ludicrous  than  the  conventional  rules  which 
would  seek  to  conform  all  characters  to  the  same 
model?  Rather  find  out,  in  the  countless  variety 
of  materials  submitted  to  you,  those  with  which 
your  own  inner  voice  accords,  and  associate  your- 
self with  them,  if  you  would  attain  happiness.  All 
the  misery  that  we  see  around  us  seems  to  me  a 
blunder,  not  a  necessity." 

"  Nay,"  said  Edith,  half  doubtingly,  "  but  if  we 
sin  we  must  needs  suffer,  must  we  not?  Is  not 
that  the  real  cause  of  misery?" 

"  Every  fault,"  returned  he,  "brings  an  inevita- 
ble portion  of  suffering  with  it,  which  is  the  best 
safeguard  against  repetition  of  it.  But  repentance 
is  in  itself  restoration ;  the  idea  of  punishment 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  needful  to  procure  amend- 
ment— the  idea  of  retribution  is  absolutely  prep<»- 
terous.  We  are  all  imperfect  and  in  a  state  of 
progress,  and  of  that  progress  purification  is  a  neces- 
sary part." 

"  Yes,"  said  Edith,  "  because  we  have  not 
merely  to  do  what  you  said  just  now,  to  chooee 
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the  outward  circumstances  which  best  suit  us,  but, 
as  we  cannot  create  circumstances,  we  have  also, 
and  more  frequently,  to  adapt  ourselves  to  them." 

"Perfectly  true,"  he  rejoined.  "This  is  the 
difRcully  of  life,  and  in  liiis  its  pain  consists  to  those 
who  will  persist  in  refusing  to  use  it  rightly.  But 
out  of  the  discord  gradually  arises  a  fuller  and  more 
glorious  harmony." 

"A  glorious  harmony!  Yes,  indeed,"  cried 
Mr.  Dclamaine.  "You  were  speaking  of  Mrs. 
Dalton's  playing.  Did  you  observe  how  that  dis- 
cord was  first  prepared  and  then  resolved  1" 

"  Some  people  seem  resolved  to  prepare  nothing 
but  discords,"  murmured  Mr.  Thornton,  with  a 
mixture  of  annoyance  and  amusement. 

But  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Dalton  ceased  the  mar- 
vels with  which  she  had  been  delighting  or  deafen- 
ing her  audience,  and  broke  into  music  of  a  very 
different  strain — a  low,  quick  accompaniment,  like 
the  rustle  of  abundant  leaves,  through  which  the 
notes  of  the  melody  stole  like  drops  of  water  falling 
in  twilight.  You  must  watch  heedfully  if  you 
would  see  each  one  glisten  as  it  passes  ;  the  breath- 
lessness  with  which  you  listened  would  have  moved 
the  repose  so  essential  to  musical  beauty,  but  for 
the  lulling  stillness  of  the  undersong.  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton held  up  his  hands  as  if  imploring  silence,  and 
then  putting  them  before  his  face,  seemed  to  aban- 
don himself  to  enjoyment.  And  he  did  really  so 
abandon  himself,  that  the  only  reminiscence  of  his 
conversation  with  Edith  which  flitted  across  his 
mind,  might  have  been  contained  in  the  following 
words:  "  Strange,  that  I  have  been  talking  phi- 
losophy instead  of  sentiment !  I  don't  believe  she 
will  touch  mc,  after  all !" 

Edith's  reflections  were  somewhat  deeper.  The 
refined  epicureanism  to  which  she  had  been  listen- 
ing had  singular  fascinations  for  her ;  and  it  was, 
moreover,  so  interwoven  with  truth  that  she  could 
not  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  Life  was 
then  no  burden  to  be  borne,  no  struggle  to  be 
encountered.  Sorrows  were  anomalies  and  excep- 
tions in  this  system,  not  chief  and  necessary  parts 
of  it;  they  were  the  results  of  imperfection,  to  be 
endured,  and  surmounted,  and  forgotten.  Sins,  if 
forsaken,  were  no  subjects  of  grief ;  discipline  was 
necessary  as  a  moans  of  happiness,  not  of  holiness. 
Vaguely  did  these  results  of  the  principles  presented 
to  her  pass  before  her  mind — so  vaguely  that  they 
seemed  not  to  testify  to  tiie  falsehood  of  the  princi- 
ples which  involved  them.  Would  Edith  have 
entertained  these  thoughts  three  years  ago?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Was  she,  then,  a  better  logician  at 
eighteen  than  at  one-and-twenty  T  Scarcely — hex 
logic  at  (;iihf;r  age  did  not  exceed  due  feminine 
limits.  But  Edith  had  been  living  for  amusement 
for  three  years ;  living,  in  fact,  to  speak  plainly 
and  shortly,  to  and  for  herself.  Iler  conscience  had 
learned  to  Kugg(\sl  her  actions  by  the  a.ssurance  that 
there  was  "  no  harm  iti  them,'"  not  by  the  author- 
itative injunction,  "  Do  this  because  it  is  right." 
The  woman  who  leads  such  a  life  as  this  must 
make  up  her  mind  to  two  dangers  : — first,  she  is 
sure  to  encounter  temptation  ;  secondly,  she  is  sure 
to  be  unprepared  for  it.  The  rule  of  quiet  obedi- 
ence, of  ciiildlike  faith,  <>f  daily  self-denial,  excludes 
tlK3  evil  simply  by  leaving  no  room  for  it.  It  keeps 
the  heart  as  in  the  shadow  of  some  cool  and  voice- 
ful  cloister,  and  has  the  twofold  virtue,  that  it  is  at 
once  a  safeguard  from  temptation  and  a  slrenglhener 
against  it.  But  of  such  a  rule;  Ivlith  had  known 
little  at  any  t  me,  though  the  kindly  influences  of 
her  childhood  and  early  youth  had  in  some  measure 


supplied  its  place;  they  were,  however,  rather  a 
shield  from  the  foe  than  an  armor  on  the  body — the 
shelter  was  withdrawn,  and  she  was  found  weapon- 
less. Yet  who  shall  say  that  with  her  noble  im- 
pulses, generous  feelings,  amiable  temper,  warm 
heart,  and  (to  speak  in  popular  phraseology)  inno- 
cent life,  she  was  not  a  favorable  specimen  of  her 
class,  sex,  and  age  in  this  our  Christian  England? 
Who,  to  take  lower  ground,  could  expect  her  even 
to  fear  that  she  was  gradually  departing  from  such 
a  standard  as  Philip  Everard  carried  in  his  heart  of 
hearts?     But  we  will  not  anticipate. 

Mrs.  Dalton's  fantasia,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be 
called,  came  to  an  end,  and  Mr.  Delamaine  was  at 
her  side  in  a  moment,  begging  for  a  song.  She 
smiled  her  most  bewitching  smile,  but  immediately 
played  an  air  with  variations.  "  Do  you  like 
that?"  inquired  she,  as  she  concluded.  "  It  is  one 
of  Thalberg's." 

"Oh — ah — yes — indeed,"  was  his  reply,  "1 
should  have  recognized  it  immediately.  So  orches- 
tral— there  is  no  mistaking  his  style." 

Mrs.  Dalton  looked  a  little  mischievous,  and 
Lord  Vaughan,  as  he  read  on  the  title-page  of  the 
music  the  name  of  Mendelssohn,  smiled  to  her  with 
the  open  and  gleeful  significance  of  one  who  is  not 
often  in  the  secret  of  a  private  morsel  of  satire,  and 
who  inwardly  congratulates  himself  on  understand- 
ing it. 

"  But,"  pursued  Mr.  Delamaine,  "  you  used  to 
sing  '  Ah  luce  di  quest'  animal'  used  you  not? 
You  have  not  forgotten  it?" 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  she,  graciously;  "music 
that  I  have  once  learned  keeps  a  most  pertinacious 
hold  on  my  memory." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  here  ;  do  let  me  find  it  for  you," 
cried  her  persevering  admirer,  dropping  suddenly 
down  on  his  knees  before  the  music-stand,  thereby 
causing  Lady  Selcombe  to  start,  and  dislodging 
from  her  lap  a  perfect  avalanche  of  colored  wools. 
Having  duly  apologized  for  and  repaired  his  mis- 
deed, he  proceeded  to  inslilute  a  vigorous  sea-rch 
for  the  song,  during  which  Mrs.  Dalton  chatted 
about  music  with  Lord  Yaughan  and  Sir  Mark 
Wyvil,  and  finally  began  to  play  Irish  airs,  with 
intense  feeling  and  variety  of  expression.  "  Ah 
luce  di  quest'  anima"  was  at  length  found,  and 
placed  before  her ;  she  acknowledged  the  service 
by  another  smile  and  a  most  grateful  bow,  but  con- 
tinued to  play  without  heeding  it  for  at  least  half 
an  hour.  Then,  leaving  her  chair,  she  addressed 
a  young  lady  who  was  seated  near  the  piano,  listen- 
ing to  iier  with  a  kind  of  sullen  and  reluctant  admi- 
ration. "  My  dear  Miss  Mainwaring,"  said  she, 
"  Mr.  Delamaine  is  longing  to  hear  you  sing  this 
song.  We  all  know  it  is  one  of  your  favorites. 
Now,  pray  oblige  us — as  for  me,  I  am  really  quite 
tired."  She  retreated  as  slie  spoke,  and  .spent  the 
rest  of  the  evening  in  walking  on  the  terrace, 
whither  she  would  not  allow  (-ither  Edilh  or  Mr. 
Thornton  to  follow  her.  Miss  Mainwaring,  wlio 
was  cultivated  and  comnioiiiilace,  obliged  the  com- 
pany with  tiiltiring  assiduity,  ^ud  Mr.  Delamaine, 
though  looking  at  first  a  litih^  blank,  was  politely 
attentive  and  vivaciously  critical.  Kre  tliey  separ- 
ated for  the  niuht,  however,  Mrs.  Dalton  apiiroacheJ 
one  of  the  open  windows,  and  leaning  her  arms 
upon  the  sill,  warbled  Mozart's  pretty  aiul  familiar 
"  Buona  nottc,  buona  notte  amato  l)ene!"  without 
accompaniment,  with  a  richness  and  delicacy  which 
astonished  even  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  the  wonderful  beauty  of  lier  voice.  The 
music    was   ajipreciablc   by    all,   the   silence   wai 
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breathless,  the  applause  unbounded ;  and  when  the 
fair  songstress  had  glided  up-stairs  to  her  apart- 
ment, Mr.  Delamaine  observed,  with  much  anima- 
tion, "  What  a  fascinating  woman  Mrs.  Daltnn 
is  '"  From  this  sentiment  no  one  dissented,  unless 
Sir  Mark  Wyvil's  significant  clearing  of  the  throat 
might  be  so  interpreted. 

By  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Mr.  Thornton  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  his  portrait  of  Edith,  and 
'lad  advanced  yet  further  in  his  intimacy  with  her. 
His  cousin  watched  them  with  much  interest,  but 
could  not  satisfy  her  mind  as  to  whether  they  were 
becoming  really  attached  to  each  other  or  not.  Mu- 
tual admiration  was  very  evident ;  close  attention 
on  the  gentleman's  part,  extreme  graciousness  on 
the  lady's  ;  but  then  Edith  was  gracious  to  all  her 
admirers  ;  indeed,  a  stern  observer  might  not  un- 
justifiably have  pronounced  that  she  coquetted  with 
them.  Lord  Vaughan's  devotion,  though  quiet  and 
unobtrusive,  was  most  profound.  Mr.  Delamaine's 
compliments  were  otfercd  with  a  hardy  and  perpet- 
ual earnestness,  which  left  no  room  to  doubt  their 
sincerity  ;  yet  both  were  encountered  by  her  with 
just  that  mixture  of  piquancy  and  gentleness  which 
was  sufiicient  to  keep  hope  alive,  though  it  could 
scarcely  be  called  encouragement.  Total  indiffer- 
ence or  complete  preoccupation  might  have  blinded 
her  to  their  real  sentiments ;  but  she  appeared  to 
like  their  attentions  so  well  that  these  motives  could 
scarcely  be  attributed  to  her ;  so  the  only  conclu- 
sion left  was,  that  if  she  were  blind,  it  was  partly 
for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  she  would  not 
see. 

"  It  is  to-morrow  that  Captain  Kinnaird  comes, 
is  it  not?"'  said  Mr.  Thornton,  as  he  uncovered  his 
canvass,  and  prepared  for  the  morning's  labor. 
"  You  must  give  me  a  long  sitting — I  am  quite 
anxious  about  his  opinion." 

"  Oh  I  do  not  hope  for  Frank's  approbation," 
returned  Edith;  "  if  you  were  to  paint  me  with  a 
palm-branch  in  my  hand,  and  a  glory  round  my 
head,  he  would  still  think  you  had  not  done  me 
justice." 

The  very  circumstances  under  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  you  justice,"  cried  the  artist, 
laughing.  "  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  that 
is  the  only  character  under  which  I  could  not  por- 
tray you  to  advantage." 

"  And  what  character  is  that,  pray?"  inquired 
Lord  Vaughan,  very  quickly,  and  half  affronted. 

"  That  of  a  saint,"  replied  Mr.  Thornton.  "  Miss 
Kinnaird  has  not  severity  enough  for  an  artist's 
ideal  of  a  saint ;  and  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,  for  if 
she  had,  I  am  sure  I,  for  one,  should  be  exceed- 
ingly afraid  of  her." 

"  So  I  should  think,"  said  Edith,  a  little  more 
dryly  than  was  her  wont. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Lord  Yaughan  ; 
"  only  just  fancy  a  young  English  lady  of  the  pres- 
ent day  looking  like  a  saint  I  Just  imagine  a  saint 
in  embroidered  muslin,  with  all  those  frills  and 
flounces,  and  hair,  which  it  must  take  at  least  an 
hour  to  plait  and  curl!'' 

Everybody  joined  his  laugh  at  the  juxtaposition 
of  two  ideas  so  glaringly  incongruous  as  those  of  a 
saint  and  a  "  young  English  lady  of  the  present 
day."^ 

"  \Yhere  is  Kinnaird  now?"  pursued  he. 

"  He  is  staying  with  the  Yerners." 

"Ah,  poor  Verner  I"  cried  Mr.  Thornton,  "  what ; 
a  wreck  he  is  I  It  is  positively  painful  to  me  to  sit ' 
in  the  room  with  that  man.  He  used  to  be  the  : 
most  brilliant  companion  ;  he  had  more  refinement , 
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than  any  man  I  ever  met  with.  In  that  respect  he 
was  absolutely  feminine  ;  and  then  such  inexhaust- 
ible spirits  I  he  would  keep  you  roaring  with  laugh- 
ter a  whole  evening;  and  then,  when  you  were 
lounging  off  to  bed,  perfectly  worn  out,  and  scarcely 

;  able  to  speak  from  sheer  fatigue,  ttieie  was  he  as 

,  fresh  and  as  cool  as  if  he  were  just  going  to  break- 

;fast!" 

j      "  And  what  has  changed  himV  asked  Mrs.  Dal- 

I  ton. 

I      "  Marriage,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

[      His  cousin  fixed   her  deep  reproachful  eyes  on 

I  him  without  speaking. 

I  "  Such  a  marriage  I"  reiterated  Lord  Selcomb«. 
"  Yes,  now  that  is  a  man  whom  one  regrets  to  lose. 
Everybody  liked  Verner  ;  with  all  his  faults  he  was 

I  the  most  popular  man  of  my  acquaintance." 

I  "  \Yhat  sort  of  woman  can  Mrs.  A'erner  be," 
observed  Edith,  "  to  neutralize  such  an  abundaDce 
of  good  qualities  ?'' 

j      "  She  is  pretty,  accomplished,  tolerably  amiable, 

i  and   by  no  means   stupid,''    said   Mr.   Thornton; 

, ''  but — to  sum  it  up  in  one  tremendous  word — she 

;  is  vulgar." 

"  Yes,  it  was  indeed  a  pity."  chimed  in  Lady 
Selcombe ;  "she  was  low  in  family,  and  is  decid- 
edly underbred." 

'•  Besides,"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  "  A''erner  never 
liked  her — how  could  he  ?  They  were  so  perfectly 
uncongenial.  A  woman  who  would  talk  of  her 
carriage-and-four,  and  tell  you  the  cost  of  ber  draw- 
ing-room furniture  at  a  dinner  party  !  And  he  the 
most  fastidious  of  men  I*' 

"He  never  liked  her'''  repeated  Edith,  in  a 
bewildered  tone. 

"She  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  mar- 
riage without  love,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  quickly,  to 
her  cousin.  Then  turning  to  Edith,  she  added, 
with  a  mixture  of  sarcasm  and  sportiveness,  "  Did 
you  never  in  all  your  life  hear  of  such  a  thing  as 
a  mariage  de  convenance — as  marrying  for  money, 
for  station,  for  a  home,  or  any  other  motive  except 
the  schoolgirl's  idea  of  "  Love  in  a  cottage  ?"  Oh. 
my  dear  Edith  !  if  we  could  only  stand  in  Madame 
de  Genlis'  Palace  of  Truth  for  five  minutes!  ' 

Edith  blushed  painfully.  Perhaps  friendship  is 
the  most  sensitive  of  all  affections  ;  the  first  doubt 
— the  first  neglect — the  first  seeking  of  another  for 
that  sympathy  which  we  thought  it  our  own  special 
privilege  to  give — these  are  moments  which  burn 
their  traces  on  the  heart,  and  leave  a  scar  which, 
though  it  may  possess  the  dubious  advantage  of 
callousness  to  future  impressions,  inflicts  agony  ere 
it  hardens.  And  to  such  wounds  friendship  is  spe- 
cially liable.  Love  confers  an  equality,  whether 
real  or  imaginary  ;  there  is  a  balance  of  feeling;  its 
very  essence  is  reciprocation.  But  friendships  are 
for  the  most  part  unequal,  existing  between  persona 
whose  characters  are  dissimilar,  either  fundamen- 
tally, or  in  the  aspect  which  they  present  to  each 
other.  The  keen  tenderness,  the  watchful  rever- 
ence, the  fear,  the  passion,  are  not  equally  divided, 
and  much  must  he  suffer  in  whom  they  predomi- 
nate ;  much  must  he  forbear,  long  must  he  perse- 
vere, ere  the  bond  of  full  and  perfect  confidence  is 
finally  established.  But,  if  there  be  indeed  that 
hidden  basis  of  sympathy,  without  which  no  true 
friendship  is  conceivable,  it  is  well  worth  the  strug- 
gle ;  for  the  reward  shall  overpay  the  labor.  Foi- 
bearance,  trustfulness,  hope — on  these  three  pillar* 
may  the  temple  be  reared — but  if  one  of  these  fail, 
especially  if  the  second  fail,  there  will  be  nothing 
but  a  shapeless  ruin  ! 
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"  I  don't  think  Miss  Kinnaird  need  fear  the 
Palace  of  Truth  on  this  subject,"  said  Sir  Mark 
Wyvil,  with  a  malicious  emphasis  on  the  name, 
and  a  e;lance  at  Mrs.  Dalton. 

"]\or  Sir  Mark  Wyvil,"  retorted  the  lady  in- 
stantly. "  Both  are  equally  transparent — but  with 
a  somewhat  different  effect." 

Sir  Mark  was  discomfited,  and  Mr.  Thornton  re- 
sumed the  conversation,  addressing  Edith :  "  Oh, 
it  was  one  of  those  sad  cases,  in  which  a  marriage 
without  affection  is  almost  compulsory.  He  ran 
through  a  fine  income;  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man 
who  codld  ever  have  lived  within  his  income  even 
if  he  had  been  as  rich  as  Hudson  ;  and  then  be  had 
to  choose  between  selling  a  place  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  family  ever  since  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  and  marrying  Miss  Jarvis — a  pretty  girl  enough 
— and  devotedly  attached  to  him." 

"You  must  excuse  me,"  said  Edith;  "  but  I 
think  the  lady  is  the  more  to  be  pitied  of  the  two." 

"  Not  she !"  cried  Lord  Selcombe.  "  She  is  as 
happy  as  a  queen,  and  has  her  own  way  in  every- 
thing." 

"  That  is  just  the  happiness  of  a  queen,"  replied 
Edith  ;  "  but  not  of  a  woman." 

"  But  she  dotes  on  her  husband,"  said  Lord 
Selcombe. 

"  And  he — is  indifferent  to  her  !" 

"  It  is  better  to  worship  than  to  be  worshipped," 
said  Mrs.  Dalton  in  an  undertone  and  with  a  half 
sigh. 

"  Verner  was  a  younger  brother,"  said  Lord 
Vaughan  ;  "what  became  of  the  elder — of  Mon- 
tague Verner?  I  remember  the  rejoicings  at  his 
coming  of  age  when  I  was  a  good  little  boy  in 
petticoats." 

"  Oh,"  said  Lady  Selcombe,  with  a  grave  shake 
of  the  head,  "  he  was  always  very  eccentric  !  It 
was  a  great  grief  to  his  family.  He  took  up  some 
religious  mania,  and  would  not  live  on  his  prop- 
erty." 

"  Yes — a  canting  rascal,"  cried  her  lord  ; — "  he 
nearly  broke  his  mother's  heart.  Some  fancy  about 
its  being  church  property — the  father  was  living 
then,  you  know,  and  he  was  a  man  who  wouldn't 
stand  any  nonsense — so  they  quarrelled — and  the 
young  gentleman  took  his  leave,  went  into  orders, 
and  was  off  to  Van  Dieman's  Land,  or  some  such 
place  ;  and  I  've  never  heard  anything  about  him 
since." 

"  A  nice  sort  of  religion,"  said  Lord  Vaughan, 
"  which  makes  a  man  quarrel  with  liis  father!" 

"  Why,"  said  Lady  Selcombe,  lowering  her 
voice,  "  1  have  heard  that  there  is  insanity  in  the 
family  ;  and,  you  know,  that  kind  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm, if  it  does  n't  l>egin  with  insanity,  generally 
ends  with  it.  Very  few  minds  are  strong  enough 
to  hold  their  balance  when  those  notions  get  hold 
of  them." 

The  world's  charity  and  the  world's  condemna- 
tion— both  approi)riat4']y  cxereised  I  Perhaps  some 
such  idea  was  present  to  Mrs.  Dalton,  for  she  had 
ceased  to  take  any  p:iri  in  the  c^)nversalion,  and  at 
the  first  pause  .she  bi'iran  to  play.  As  usual,  when 
she  finisJKjd  her  pcrformnnce,  site,  wa^s  implored  for 
a  sontf ;  and  as  usual,  wlicn  irn|)liired,  she  did  not 
comply.  She  professed  to  be  weary  of  watching 
the  progress  of  the  picture  ;  engaged  liord  \aughan, 
who  had  still  something  of  the  seliodlboy  about 
him,  ill  a  private  consjnracy  against  her  cwusiii's 
bruslies ;  made  the  room  ring  with  her  musical 
laugh  when  Mr.  Thornton,  having  fallen  into  the 
trap,  and    finding  himself  about  to  paint  J^iith's 


forehead  with  Prussian  blue,  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  disgust ;  and  then  darted  off  into  the  garden  for 
a  solitary  ramble. 

"  She  has  the  spirits  of  a  child,"  said  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, a  little  impatiently. 

"  And  how  music  excites  her!"  observed  Lady 
Selcombe.  "  When  she  began  to  play  she  had  a 
brilliant  colour,  and  before  the  end  of  the  piece  she 
was  as  white  as  my  pocket-handkerchief." 

The  rest  of  the  morning  was  spent  in  discussing 
the  details  of  a  grand  approaching  piece  of  gayety 
that  was  to  take  place  under  Lady  Selcomb's 
auspices ;   namely,  a  bazaar  for  the  benefit  of  an 

hospital  in   process  of  erection  at ,  the  town 

nearest  to  Selcombe  Park.  "  The  celebrated  beau- 
ty. Miss  Kinnaird,"  though  not  exactly  advertised 
in  the  handbills,  was  reckoned  upon  as  first  among 
the  attractions  which  were  to  gather  the  neighbors 
from  far  and  near  for  charitable  purposes.  She 
was  to  preside  at  one  of  the  stalls,  under  the  cha- 
peronage  of  Mrs.  Dalton  ;  her  costume  was  to  be 
new  for  the  occasion  ;  and,  in  his  character  of  artist, 
Mr.  Thornton  was  allowed  to  arrange  the  distribu- 
tion of  colors.  Lord  Vaughan  had  asked  and 
received  permission  to  provide  her  with  a  bouquet ; 
and  Mr.  Delamaine,  who  was  never  tormented  by 
any  importunate  self-distrust,  had  constituted  him- 
self critic-in-chief,  and  soliloquized  at  great  length 
over  the  bonnets  and  mantillas  which  Edith  succes- 
sively tried  on,  while  she  was  listening  for  the  more 
refined  compliments  of  Mr.  Thornton,  receiving  the 
silent  homage  of  Lord  Vaughan,  or  submitting 
to  the  good-humored  comments  of  her  host  and 
hotess.  Edith's  enjoyment  of  the  admiration  which 
she  excited  did  not  exceed  the  limits  of  what  is 
popularly  termed  "  harmless  vanity ;"  and  harsh 
indeed  would  the  censor  have  been  deemed  who 
should  have  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  upon 
her,  for  the  manner  in  which  she  spent  that  bright 
autumn  morning.  Yet  the  particulars  would  have 
looked  a  little  strange  if  they  could  have  been  faith- 
fully noted  down  in  her  diary — especially  if  the 
varieties  o{  feeling  which  beguiled  the  long  hours 
of  their  tediousness  could  have  been  as  accurately 
reported  as  the  outward  occupation. 

"  Edith,  love,  I  vexed  yuu  to-day,"  said  Mrs. 
Dalton,  coming  into  her  friend's  room,  as,  weary 
with  amusement,  she  was  languidly  brushing  hei 
hair  ere  she  retired  to  rest. 

Edith's  quick  change  of  color  showed  that  the 
allusion  was  understood,  though  with  the  sudden 
impulse  which  always  prompts  us  to  accuse  our 
sensitiveness  of  absurdity,  and  to  wish  to  hide  it, 
she,  almost  involuntarily,  disclaimed  the  imputa- 
tion. 

"  No — don't  deny  it,"  pursued  Amy,  kissing  her 
forehead,  "  you  xcere  vexed,  and  I  am  glad  that  you 
were,  because  it  shows  that  you  love  me.  But  now 
promise  me,"  she  added,  with  singular  vivacity, 
"  tliat  you  will  never  lake  to  heart  any  hasty  speech 
of  mine  ;  you  may  be  sure  that  1  shall  never  mean 
any  unkindness  by  you  ;  and  I  have  an  imperfect 
temper — that  is  to  say,  you  don't  know  what  may 
have  happened  or  have  been  said  to  wound  me  and 
make  me  irritable.  Even  the  closest  friends  know 
very,  very  little  of  each  other,  but  that  need  not 
interfiin;  witii  affection.     Promise  me,  Edith!" 

Most  heartily  did  ]'-dith  return  her  embrace — most 
warmly  did  siie  give  the  required  promise.  The 
delicious  feeling  which  she  experienced  at  this  first 
distinct  avowal  of  friendship  richly  overpaid  her  for 
the  pain  which  she  had  suffered.  After  a  moment's 
pau8«;,  she  replied — 
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"  But  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  that  friends  know 
but  little  of  each  other,  and  I  can  never  think  it 
true.  It  seems  to  me  that  confidence  is  a  necessary 
part  of  friendship." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Dalton,  "  but  confidence 
•s  a  word  with  a  ^leat  many  meanings  ;  the  high- 
est of  all  is  the  confidence  which  gives  full  sym- 
pathy to  the  feeling  without  knowing,  or  wanting 
to  know,  its  cause.  However,  I  will  confide  to 
you,"  she  conlinued  in  a  lighter  tone,  "  that  I  was 
annoyed  this  morning,  because,  as  I  myself  never 
was  in  love  in  my  life,  your  words  sounded  like  a 
reproach  to  me.  I  see  you  are  shocked  at  my  con- 
fession ;  and  now  1  want  you  to  confide  in  me." 

"Oh,  don't  ask  me  I"  cried  Edith,  quickly,  her 
face  becoming  crimson. 

"  Nay,  'tis  no  very  searching  question,"  replied 
Mrs.  Dalton;  "I  only  want  to  know  what  you 
think  of  my  cousin  Godfrey  T' 

"  I  like  and  admire  him  excessively,"  exclaimed 
Edith,  with  earnestness ;  "  I  think  him  a  genius, 
not  merely  in  art,  but  in  conversation.  How  dif- 
ferent it  has  been  since  he  came  here  I  Everything 
seems  to  have  received  a  higher  impulse — nothing 
is  common-place." 

'*  Quite  true,"  observed  Amy  ;  "  and  he  has  ad- 
mitted you  into  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  mind, 
which  are  unsuspected  by  the  world  of  mere  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  Yes,"  said  Edith,  hesitatingly,  "  he  talks  very 
freely  on  all  subjects  of  feehng.  Sometimes  he 
quite  startles  me  ;  but  it  is  very  interesting." 

*'  That  is  his  particular  charm,"  cried  Mrs.  Dal- 
ton ;  "  he  really  lets  you  know  what  he  is  thinking 
and  feeling ;  he  never  stops  on  the  surface  of  any- 
thing— he  goes  into  the  depths  at  once." 

"  Yes,"  repeated  Edith,  "  that  is  one  way  you 
know  ;  but  somttimes  one  finds  out  that  people  are 
feeling  very  strongly,  just  by  their  not  speaking  on 
the  subject." 

*'  Did  you  ever  know  any  one,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Dalton,  "  who  so  transformed  and  raised  the  whole 
tone  of  conversation  without  pedantry  or  parade  T 
It  is  so  refreshing  in  the  midst  of  the  mediocrities 
of  society." 

"  It  is  perfectly  delightful,"  answered  Edith  ; 
"  that  is  what  I  so  especially  admire  in  him.  And 
how  curious  it  is  that  there  should  be  such  different 
ways  of  doing  the  same  thing!" 

"  One  of  his  greatest  merits  in  my  eyes,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Dalton,  "  is  in  the  quickness  and  refine- 
ment of  his  sympathies  ;  I  never  can  endure  a  man 
who  laughs  at  a  feeling." 

"  Oh  !  but  dear  Mrs.  Dalton,"  exclaimed  Edith, 
quickly,  '"  that  may  come  from  such  a  different 
cause.  A  person  may  laugh  sometimes  only  be- 
cause he  feels  too  deeply  to  like  to  show  it.  Some- 
times, you  know,  a  laugh  is  one's  only  escape  from 
tears." 

"  That  is  not  often  the  case,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton. 

"  No,  not  often,  but  sometimes,"  returned  Edith ; 
"  I  think  it  wonld  be  very  hard  and  very  unjust  to 
decide  that  a  man  was  cold-hearted  even  if  he 
sneered  and  scoffed  at  subjects  of  feeling  in  com- 
pany. It  may  come  from  some  private  cause — 
some  early  grief,  which  one  knows  nothing  about, 
which  has  changed  the  whole  life :  besides,  there 
are  other  ways  of  raising  the  conversation,  and  im- 
pressing you  with  high  notions  of  character,  than 
those  which  are  distmct  and  open.  One  never 
thinks  so  highly  of  a  person  as  when  one  has  found 
out  his  merits  and  his  leenngs  in  spite  of  himself, 
and,  as  it  were,  against  nis  own  will." 


Mrs.  Dalton  suddenly  lifted  her  lustrous  eyes, 
and  fixed  them  full  upon  the  face  of  Edith,  who, 
coloritig  and  shrinking,  stooped  over  the  toilette 
table  and  began  to  busy  herself  in  putting  into  their 
case  the  ornaments  of  which  she  had  just  divested 
herself.  Suddenly  her  friend  seized  both  her  hands, 
and  still  inflicting  on  her  that  merciless  gaze,  ex- 
claimed, "  Edith,  you  said  just  now  that  there 
should  be  no  reserves  in  friendship ;  tell  me — were 
you  ever  in  loveV 

CHAPTER    IV. 

A  sudden  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  room  re- 
lieved Edith  from  the  necessity  of  answering  this 
embarrassing  question. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am.  Captain  Kinnaird  is  come, 
and  wishes  to  see  you  before  you  go  to  bed." 

Mrs.  Dalton  could  not  restrain  a  laugh  at  the 
alacrity  with  which  her  friend  responded  to  this 
summons.  '*  Good  night,"  said  she,  kissing  her, 
"  you  are  quitte  pour  la  ptvr  this  time,  and  when 
next  I  want  to  catechise  you,  I  will  take  precautions 
against  these  stage  surprises.  I  do  believe  it  was 
preconcened." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Dalton,  how  can  you — ?"  was 
Edith's  not  very  intelligible  answer.  "  I  am  only 
so  very  glad  to  see  my  brother  again ;  it  is  six 
months  since  we  met." 

She  wrapped  herself  in  a  shawl  as  she  spoke, 
and  hurried  to  the  dressing-room  to  receive  her 
brother,  while  Mrs.  Dalton  withdrew  to  her  own 
apartment. 

Kinnaird,  having  kissed  his  sister  heartily,  exam- 
ined her  closely  by  the  light  of  the  heap,  pronounced 
that  she  was  somewhat  paler  than  her  wont,  and 
that  dissipation  did  not  agree  with  her,  asked  a  few 
scattered  questions  relative  to  her  proceedings  for 
the  last  six  months,  and  volunteered  a  vast  quantity 
of  rambling,  rattling,  and  involved  information  rela- 
tive to  his  own,  professed  himself  tired,  and  wished 
her  good  night.  But  Edith  lingered  by  the  table 
with  his  candle  in  her  hand,  which  was  assuredly 
longer  in  getting  lighted  than  ever  candle  was  be- 
fore.    At  last  she  said  abruptly. 

"I  hope,  Frank,  you  didn't  forget  mv  birth- 
day." 

"  To  be  sure  not,  darling,"  was  his  rejoinder. 
"  It  is  just  a  fortnight  since  ;  I  was  in  Wales,  drank 
your  health  in  the  very  best  Chateau  Margaux  it 
ever  was  my  luck  to  taste.  I  suppose  you  are  in  a 
hurry  for  your  birth-day  present,''  he  added,  laugh- 
ing, "  but  you  must  wait  till  my  portmanteau  is  un- 
packed. When  a  young  lady  like  you  attains  her 
majority,  you  know,  one  can't  pay  homage  to  her 
with  a  mere  trifle,  such  as  one  may  carry  in  one's 
pocket." 

"  Yes — I  am  twenty-one,"  said  Edith,  sighing. 

From  the  moment  in  which  childhood  leaves  us, 
we  begin  to  count  our  birth-days  with  sighs  instead 
of  smiles.  They  are  involuntary  pauses,  forcino-  a 
consciousness  of  life,  even  upon  the  giddiest — steps 
are  they  in  the  ladder  of  time,  and  whether  we  con- 
sider them  as  leaving  the  past,  or  leading  to  the 
future,  the  thought  is  equally  sobering.  But  Sa- 
tan's great  aim  is  to  paint  our  life's  picture  for  us 
without  any  shadows  ;  where  he  cannot  eradicate 
them,  he  gilds  them  over ;  well  knowing  that  so  he 
shall  destroy  the  proportions,  and  confuse  the  con- 
ception of  the  whole — overpowering  the  bright  com- 
posure of  the  everlasting  sky  by  the  gaudy  and 
obtrusive  splendors  of  earth.  And  so  the  healthful 
solemnities  which  God  has  provided  for  man  are  by 
man  forcibly  transmuted  into  festivals  ;  so  we  cele- 
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brnte  a  baptism  by  a  dinner-party,  and  build  an  hos- 
pital by  a  ball  !  / 

Kinnaiid  looked  earnestly  at  his  sister,  and  then, 
vvi'.li  his  customary  straightforwardness,  answered 
tiio  question  which  he  believed  to  lurk  in  that  sigh. 
"  It  IS  a  month  since  I  heard  from  Everard,"  said 
hii.  Editti  started  at  the  name;  the  idea  of  the 
person  whom  we  love  is,  as  it  were,  compressed, 
and  centred  in  the  name,  and  so  the  heart  shrinks 
from  it,  even  when  most  familiar  with  the  thought 
which  it  implies  ;  just  as  a  single  speck  of  intense 
ligtit  will  force  tears  from  the  eyes  which  could  gaze 
sieadily  at  the  same  amount  of  brightness  spread 
over  a  larger  space. 

"  He  was  at  Marseilles  when  he  wrote,"  con- 
tinued Frank,  "  and  must  have  been  detained,  or  he 
would  have  been  home  long  ere  this.  I  wrote  you 
word  I  had  heard  from  him,  from  Marseilles." 

"  You  did,"  answered  Edith,  as  she  moved 
towards  the  door.  "Good  night,  P"'rank,"  added 
she,  hurriedly  and  with  averted  face,  pausing  as  if 
for  a  moment  ere  she  left  the  room.  "  You  never 
tell  me  anything  about  these  letters.  What  does 
he  say  of  me — of  our  engagement  ?" 

The  words  were  almost  inaudible,  but,  even  so, 
it  cost  Edith  much  to  utter  them.  During  the  last 
three  years  she  had  regularly  received  from  her 
brother  notice  of  all  Everard's  proceedings,  as  re- 
ported in  his  own  letters  ;  but  not  one  word  of  her- 
self, not  one  allusion  to  their  engagement.  For 
some  time  she  attributed  this  to  delicacy  or  thought- 
lessness in  Frank  ;  tiieu  she  tried  to  break  the  op- 
pressive silence  by  hints  or  allusions,  but  in  vain. 
She  could  scarcely  have  given  any  tangible  form  to 
her  suppositious,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
her  vanity  was  piqued,  and  the  fortnight  whicli  had 
elapsed  since  lier  twenty-first  birth-day,  without 
bringing  any  tidings  of  Everard,  had  not  helped  to 
soothe  it.  At  length  she  was  resolved  to  ask  the 
question  ;  and  the  embarrassment  immediately  visi- 
ble in  her  brother's  face  made  her  heart  stop  sud- 
denly it  its  beating,  as  if  a  hand  had  laid  cold  grasp 
upon  it. 

"  Oh,"  replied  he,  with  a  little  hesitation,  "  I 
always  give  him  full  particulars  concerning  you  ; 
and  as  to  tli«  engagement,  you  know,  he  does  not 
fciy  much  abojt  tliat,  l)ecause,  you  see,  he  takes  it 
nr  granted  ;--  it  is  a  thing  understood — a  matter  of 
course." 

"  Good  ri>,.'ht,"  repeated  Edith,  as,  with  a  flushed 
face  and  a  8'r,p  of  unwonted  stateliness,  she  left  the 
apartment. 

Frank  Kinnaird's  embarrassment  was  genuine 
and  [irofouiid.  The  fact  was,  that,  during  the 
whole  course  of  their  correspondence,  I'jverard  liad 
ni^ver  once  mentioncid  Jvlith's  name.  It  is  true  that 
Kinnaird  had  always  given  abundant  information 
concerning  her  without  waiting  to  be  qut'Stioned, 
and  though  puzxled  by  such  unbroken  silence  on  a 
Bubjecl  so  interesting,  he  had  satisfied  his  own  mind 
by  the  relleciion  tlial  lOverard  was  "  an  odd  fellow, 
wiio  never  fell  or  -.icw.d  exactly  as  other  men  did, 
and  he  must  be  allowed  to  go  his  own  way."  But 
he  did  not  tlimk  these,  considerations  at  all  likely  to 
satisfy  the  mind  of  I'-diih,  wlio,  in  Mrs.  Dalton's 
words,  was  'a  woman  most  nnlikelv  to  forego  her 
sex's  privilef  e  of  being  wooed."  Tlic  manner  in 
which  he  ev/ded  her  ([uesiion  was,  howev(;r,  much 
less  calculi'/ed  to  .satisfy  her  than  a  simple  state- 
ment of  tl.':  fact.  The  severity  of  ri'.servo  liears 
witness  to  ilic  strength  of  the  feeling  wliicli  it  is  in- 
tended to  restrain;  a  cord  may  l)ind  a  child,  but 
you  need  ^iMins  of  iron  to  feller  a  man.     Absolute 


silence  may  be  more  expressive  than  the  most  elo- 
quent oration  ; — but  small  talk  seems  to  be  expres- 
sive of  nothing  but  indiiference.  The  conclusion 
which  Edith  carried  away  from  this  conversation 
was,  that  Everard  had  alluded  to  his  engagement 
in  terms  so  light,  so  cool,  and  so  easy,  that  her 
brother  did  not  like  to  report  them  to  her. 

It  is  singular  how  close  the  union,  how  strong 
the  affection  between  brother  and  sister  may  be, 
without  their  even  approaching  to  a  comprehension 
of  each  other's  characters  ; — without  the  smallest 
admixture  of  that  sympathy,  which,  as  has  been 
before  said,  is  the  basis  of  friendship.  One  kind 
of  sympathy ,  indeed,  they  must  necessarily  possess  : 
they  must  be  ready  to  weep  for  each  other's  sor- 
rows, to  rejoice  in  each  other's  happiness — but  this, 
perhaps,  without  any  quick  perception  of  the  per 
sonal  causes  which  deepen  either  the  joy  or  the  grief. 
The  bond  between  them  is  one  rather  of  habit  than 
of  instinct,  and  differs  herein  most  conspicuously 
from  the  love  of  parent  and  child,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  life  of  the  heart,  acting  by  secret  unisons  and 
spiritual  accordances  which  cannot  be  put  to  silence, 
save  by  breaking  the  strings  on  which  they  vibrate. 
Not  that  this  deeper  union  does  not  frequently  exist 
in  the  case  of  the  other  relationship  to  which  we  are 
adverting,  giving  birth  to  a  holy  and  tranquil  friend- 
ship, whose  sanctuary  no  light  thought  or  evil  doubt 
is  suffered  to  profane.  We  are  rather  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  very 
strong,  warm,  and  even  tender  affection  to  exist 
without  it.  It  is  quite  possible  to  love  a  brother 
with  your  whole  heart,  and  yet  to  feel  that  he  is  as 
far  from  conjecturing  what  passes  in  that  heart  as  the 
stranger  to  whom  you  were  introduced  yesterday. 

Now,  Frank  Kinnaird's  aifeciion  for  Edith  was 
precisely  of  this  latter  description.  He  was  proud 
of  her,  and  fond  of  her — nay,  he  positively  doated 
upon  her ;  yet  if  he  had  been  asked  to  name  any 
of  the  particulars  which  individualized  her  character, 
and  caused  her  to  differ  from  other  women,  he  would 
have  answered  by  a  most  blank  silence.  His  notions 
of  women  in  general  might  have  been  worth  a  pass- 
ing examination,  if  it  were  not  that  he  shared  them 
in  common  with  so  many  of  his  sex  ;  a  heterogene- 
ous compound  they  were,  full  of  startling  contra- 
dictions and  pleasant  inconsistencies.  He  had  a 
strong  theory  that  woman  was  a  ministering  angel ; 
combined  with  a  more  practical  belief  that  she  was 
a  domestic,  animal,  and  a  vague  doubt  wiiether  she 
really  had  any  more  soul  than  a  kitten.  Intellect 
he  considered  decidedly  disadvantageous  to  her; 
yet  it  did  not  appear  that  he  sougiil  the  society,  or 
enjoyed  the  conversation  of  thoae  who  were  desti- 
tute of  such  a  portion  of  it  as  he  was  capable  of 
appreciating.  Self-deiiendence  in  a  woman  he  ve- 
hemently detested  ;  yet  no  one  could  be  more  ut- 
terly bored  by  the  jiractieal  results  of  the  opposite 
(juality,  except  in  the  ease  of  tiie  individuals  who, 
for  the  time,  occupied  his  fancy  and  commanded  his 
attentions,  lnten.se,  but  not  ungraceful  vanity,  a 
kind  of  shallow  tenderness,  abundant  in  tears,  hut 
unjjrepared  for  sacrifices,  a  pretty  alacrity  in  wliite 
lies  and  innocent  decei)lions — lliese  were,  according 
to  iiim,  marks  of  the  av.x  too  iiulisputal)le  to  require 
discussion  ;  and  then;  is  .scarcely  any  imapinai)lo 
instance  of  frivolity  or  falsehood  which  would  not 
have  elicited  fnuii  him  the  appropriate  comment, 
"What  a  thorough  tw//i«n.'"  Nevertheless,  no 
one  could  more  readily  recognize  the  merits  of  such 
j)arlicular  instances  as  came  under  his  personal  ob- 
servation ;  no  one  more  indignantly  le.>!tify  to  di.*^ 
parities,   moral  or  intellectual,   Ixjtween  wife   and 
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husband  ;  r.o  one  nK>re  cordially  pity  the  former — 
more  earnestly  condemn  the  l:itier,  when  the  case 
demanded  it.  But  his  admiration  for  excellencies 
in  women  arose  out  ot  his  natural,  love  of  whatever 
was  good  or  noble  ;  his  leniency  to  their  faults,  out 
of  the  poverty  and  meanness  of  his  ideal , — what 
woman  would  accept  such  charity"?  "Nor  let  it  be 
supposed  that  in  this  any  special  censure  on  Frank 
Kinnaird  is  intended  ;  like  most  other  men,  he  had 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  combine  his  scattered 
opinions,  so  as  to  detect  the  unreality  of  some  and 
the  inconsistency  of  all.  And  we  suspect  that  if 
this  operation  could  be  performed  on  the  opinions 
of  most  other  men,  the  result  would  be  a  theory  not 
very  unlike  that  which  we  have  just  described.  And 
what,  after  all,  does  it  signify  1  If  the  harp  have 
three  octaves,  the  most  pertinacious  playing,  for  a 
life-time,  on  three  notes  has  no  power  to  reduce  the 
compass  of  the  instrument.  True,  the  useless 
strings  may  grow  untunable,  and  return  discord  in- 
stead of  harmony  to  the  careless  touch  ;  but  there 
they  are  still,  undestroyed,  for  good  or  for  evil  ; 
there  they  are  still,  and  the  various  melody  and  the 
rich  concord  still  sleep  in  them,  ready  to  awake  be-j 
neath  the  hand  of  a  skilful  player. 

Thus  much  it  has  been  necessary  to  say  in  order 
to  explain  what  followed  upon  Frank  Kinnaird's' 
arrival  at  Selcombe  Park,  and  to  account  for  the 
view  which  he  took  of  Edith's  conduct.  He  imme- j 
diately  perceived  that  she  was,  to  use  the  fashiona- 
ble \>hr3ise,  JUrting,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  with  | 
three  gentlemen  at  once.  Jealous  for  his  friend,] 
whose  faith  it  never  once  occurred  to  him  to  doubt,  i 
and  with  whose  fastidious  drlicacy  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted,  he  became  angry  with  Edith,  and  he 
showed  his  anger  in  tlie  most  injudicious  manner  i 
possible.  His  sister  was  a  spoilt  child,  wayward, 
high-spirited,  and  vain  ;  she  had  been  breathing  an 
air  artificially  softened  for  three  years,  and  it  would 
have  required  the  most  gradual  tenderness  to  accus- 
tom her  to  3  healthier  temperature  ; — Frank  took 
her  out  in  an  cast  wind  at  once,  and  then  was  as- 
tonished that  she  caught  cold.  Though  undisci- 
plined in  mind,  she  was  full  of  generous  and  noble 
feelings,  and  an  affectionate  and  judicious  friend 
might  have  moulded  her  as  he  pleased  :  but  the 
idea  that  she  was  doing  wrong — that  her  frivolous 
and  useless  lit'c  was  a  perpetual  sin — that  her  con- 
stant and  unintermitted  intercourse  with  the  world, 
— even  with  the  omiable  world,  was  unconsciously 
lowering  her  principles  and  injuring  her  character, 
had  never  once  occurred  to  her;  and  now,  on  a 
•sudden,  she  found  the  brother  whom  she  had  always 
hitherto  ranked  as  one  of  her  warmest  worshippers, 
encountering  her  wiih  a  most  unreasonable  petu- 
lance, with  an  apparent  resolution  to  disapprove  all 
she  did  and  dispute  all  she  said,  with  those  broad 
rebukes  and  unsoftened  taunts  which  the  freedom 
of  family  intercourse  is  sometimes  supposed  to  sanc- 
tion, but  which  sadly  ri:h  the  I'oom  from  family 
affection.  Was  it  wonderful  that  she  was  exceed- 
intrly  indignant,  and  f-lt  herself  extremely  ill-used? 
Nav,  was  it  unnatural,  that  she  pertinaciously  re- 
solved to  follow  her  own  way?  that  she  made  an 
object  of  what  had  hitherto  been  only  an  amuse- 
ment? that  she  rather  studied  to  exhibit  the  pleas- 
ure she  took  in  the  attentions  of  her  admiieis  than 
to  withdraw  from  those  attentions,  and  assume 
unconsciousness  of  them?  .Several  days  passed, 
and  matters  seemed  rather  to  get  worse  than  to 
improve  ;  there  was  still  no  intelligence  of  Captain 
Everard ;  Edith  continued    to    amu^e    herself  and 

revoke  her  brother,  and  the  latter,  growing  more 


and  more  surly,  resolved  at  last  upon  an  open  .e- 
monstrance. 

"  Edith,"  said  he,  encounterin?  his  sister  in  the 
hall,  as  he  was  seeking  her  for  this  purpose,  "  will 
you  come  and  walk  with  me  in  the  garden?  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you." 

Edith's  rapid  step  was  checked  in  an  instant. 
"  Have  you  letters?"  asked  she  hurriedly. 

"No,  no;  but  I  particularly  want  to  speak  to 
you." 

"  Out  of  the  question  !"  cried  she  gayly,  "  I  am 
going  to  give  Mr.  Thornton- a  German  lesson,  and 
shall  not  be  at  leisure  for  at  least  an  hour.  If  you 
have  anything  very  particular  to  say,  tell  me  now 
— quick — this  instant,  for  my  pupil  is  waiting  for 
me!" 

"  Your  pupil  is,  of  course,  a  person  of  far  greater 
consequence  than  your  brother,"  said  Frank,  with 
that  sour  kind  of  playfulness  in  which  the  joke  is 
only  assumed  for  the  privilege  which  it  gives  the 
speaker  of  saying  far  ruder  things  than  he  could 
possibly  say  in  plain  earnest. 

"  Oh,  I  see  you  are  cross  I"  returned  his  sister , 
"  how  glad  I  am  that  I  have  got  an  engagement  I 
Anything  is  pleasanter  than  being  scolded.  I  hope 
by  the  time  I  am  at  your  service  you  will  be  in  a 
better  humor  ;"  and,  with  a  curtsey  of  mock  solem- 
nity, she  darted  away  into  the  library.  Kinnaird 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  feeling  most  disproportion- 
ately angry,  and  then  slowly  followed  her,  and 
betaking  himself  to  an  easy  chair  and  a  newspaper, 
watched  with  no  indulgent  eyes  the  proceedings  of 
the  two  students.  A  formidable  array  of  grammars 
and  dictionaries  lay  on  the  table  as  a  sort  of  chal- 
lenge to  the  whole  world  to  disprove  that  they  were 
going  to  study ;  Halm's  "  Son  of  the  Desert"  was 
open  before  them,  and  from  this  they  read  alter- 
nately, Edith  occasionally  supplying  her  pupil 
(whose  knowledge  of  the  language  seemed  scarcely 
inferior  to  her  own)  with  the  meaning  of  a  word. 

"  I  wonder  how  that  play  would  act,"  said  Mrs 
Dalton,  who  was  playing  choperone  as  they  closed 
the  book.  "  Exquisite  as  it  is,  and  full  of  truth  and 
pathos,  the  unity  of  interest  is  so  unrelieved  that  it 
is  scarcely  dramatic." 

"Oh,  that  is  the  ^ery  peculiarity  in  which  I 
delight!"  exclaimed  Edith;  "there  is  a  kind  of 
repose,  even  in  passion  when  it  is  uninterrupted  ; 
episodes  and  contrasts  do  jar  so  with  one's  feelings 
when  they  are  really  interested.  I  cannot  endure 
that  perpetual  recurrence  of  an  underplot,  or  another 
set  of  characters,  when  the  first  conception  has  been 
grand,  and  true,  and  simple.  It  is  as  if  you  were 
to  paint  every  alternate  figure  in  a  frieze  by  way  of 
relieving  the  eye  from  the  glare  of  white  marble." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  "  don't  paint  the  fig 
ures,  but  paint  the  background,  if  you  please;  the 
white  figures  of  the  Parthenon  stand  upon  a  ground 
of  pure  blue.  In  the  episodes  and  underplots  which 
have  disgusted  you,  the  fault  lifs  in  the  execution, 
not  the  idea,  for  it  is  only  by  rontrast  that  unity 
becomes  salient.  '  Unity  in  multiplicity'  was  the 
old  Italian  definition  of  beauty,  and  we  shall  not 
easily  find  a  better.  You  can  trace  a  silver  thread 
in  a  crimson  web,  but  make  the  whole  fabric  crim- 
son and  the  separate  filaments  are  no  longer  to  'oe 
discovered." 

"  But  is  not  the  life  that  one  live?  background 
enough  to  throw  the  conceptions  of  art  into  most 
bold  relief?''  inquired  Mrs.  Dalton ;  "  not  blue, 
truly,  but  russet  or  lead  color." 

"  There  is  truth  in  that  remark,"  said  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton ;  "  and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why,  when 
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daily  life  has  attained  the  acme  of  civilization,  that 
is  to  say,  of  artificialness  and  corruption,  art  seerns 
to  assume  a  second  childhood,  as  if  in  despair  at  its 
own  decrepitude.  Vast  and  complex  creations  ap- 
pear no  longer  possible  ;  we  have  a  new  generation 
of  lyrical  poets,  and  we  have  the  lyrical  spirit  in  all 
art,  difTeriiig,  however,  from  its  earlier  manifestation 
as  the  twilight  of  evening  differs  from  that  of  morn- 
ing ;  the  one  hurries  into  day,  the  other  loiters  into 
darkness.  Simple  fiirms,  and  short  hut  lofty  flights, 
are  the  true  artist's  only  refuge  from  the  wearisome 
varieties  of  reality  as  it  exists  now." 

As  he  spoke  he  was  carelessly  turning  the  leaves 
of  the  book,  and,  ligliting  upon  Parthenia's  song,  he 
handed  it  to  Mrs.  Dalton  with  a  look  of  entreaty. 
'•  Sing  it  in  English,"  said  he.  She  complied,  and 
the  rich  notes  of  the  simple  but  passionate  melody, 
rang  through  the  room,  with  a  tone  irresistibly  sad- 
dening, though  the  expression  was  rather  wistful 
than  melancholy. 

My  heart,  I  bid  thee  answei  ! 

How  are  love's  marvels  wrought? 
"  Two  hearts,  by  o«e  pulse  beating. 

Two  spirits  and  one  thought  I" 

And  tell  me  how  love  cometh? 

"  'Tis  here  ! — unsought — unsent." 
And  tell  me  how  love  goeth? 

"  That  was  not  Love  which  went." 

"  The  quiet,  almost  arch  gravity  of  the  last  line 
is  ineslimaljle,"  cried  Thornton  as  she  concluded. 

"  How  exquisite,"  said  Amy,  "  is  that  first  scene 
in  which  Parthenia  teaches  Ingomar  the  use  of 
beauty,  if  1  may  so  express  it.  The  wreath  upon 
the  vase — how  often  one  thinks  of  it !  how  often  in 
life  do  we  find  the  vase  without  its  wreath,  or  the 
wreath  withered  and  scentless!" 

"True,"  replied  Thornton.  "Here,  as  ever, 
in  real  art,  the  story  is  but  a  parable.  We  are  first 
taught  that  beauty  makes  truth  lovable,  and  after- 
wards, that  without  truth  she  is  worthless.  Nay, 
that  she  is  not  beauty  at  all.  The  noble  savage  has 
to  learn  softness  and  refinement,  and  afterwards  how 
do  the  conventional  softnesses  and  hollow  refine- 
ments of  artificial  life  crumble  beneath  his  touch, 
and  do  him  invuluntury  hoinagel" 

"  Oh,  don't  make  it  into  an  allegory!"  pleaded 
Eolith,  "  you  will  philosophize  away  the  deep  per- 
sonal int<irest  and  pathos  of  the  tale.  Who  could 
see  without  tears  that  last  sudden  outburst  of  devo- 
tion and  reverence  in  Parthenia,  when,  having  played 
at  goddess  and  teacher  all  the  way  through,  she 
suddenly  recognizes  his  immeasurable  superiority, 
and,  without  a  fear  or  a  scruple,  prostrates  her 
whole  being  before  him  ?  It  shows  how  often  cold- 
ness— immovable,  unlovable  coldness,  is  only  on  the 
surface  ;  how  then;  may  be  not  only  keen  tender- 
ness, hut  pas-sionaU!  fervor  of  character  beneath  it !" 

"  But  I  like  ihe  fervor  which  shows  itself,  "cried 
Thornton,  glaiiciiiyr  at  Edith's  beautiful  and  ani- 
mated face.  "  (Joldiiess  is,  as  you  truly  said,  ut- 
terly unlovable.  Feeling  may  hide  itself  when  it 
pleases  under  satire,  or  wit,  or  playfulness,  and  be 
only  all  the  more  attractive  ;  it  is  forever  letting  the 
veil  slip  a  little  aside  and  giving  you  an  instant's 
peep  at  its  real  face.  Hut,  once  let  it  wrap  itself 
in  the  pall  of  coldness,  and  (tiiough  this  may  per- 
haps be  its  only  reiuge  on  account  of  its  very  ear- 
nestness) it  will  never  win  hearts.  At  least  it  will 
never  win  my  heart ; — I  have  not  faith  enough  to 
believe  in  that  which  I  don't  see,  and  which,  more- 
Ofer,  is  not  even  8uggei*.ed  to  me." 


"  And  so,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  "  the  very  temper- 
ament which  most  needs  sympathy  is,  by  its  ow? 
constitution,  irrevocably  shut  out  from  it'" 

"That  is  hard,"  said  Edith. 

"  It  can't  be  helped,"  returned  Mr.  Thornton. 
"  It  is  so,  and  will  always  be  so.  Some  people  ar9 
born  to  suffer — others  to  enjoy ;  some  to  win  love 
without  seeking  it,  and  others " 

"  To  die  for  want  of  it,"  interrupted  Amy,  "  like 
plants  whhout  water." 

The  conversation  was  here  brought  to  a  sudden 
pause  by  the  announcement  of  visitors,  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby  and  Miss  Brown.  They  entered  ; — the 
former  a  portly  personage,  erect  even  to  painfulness, 
but  with  a  deliberate  activity  of  movement  that  was 
the  very  reverse  of  stately.  Each  motion  was,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  a  dignified  jerk.  Her  dress  was 
exceedingly  handsome,  and  her  face  bore  the  traces 
of  considerable  beauty,  but  there  was  invincible  vul- 
garity in  the  expression  of  the  mouth,  and  her  man- 
ners had  that  conscious  and  elaborate  affability  which 
is  incompatible  with  high  breeding,  and  which,  by 
the  force  of  its  very  graciousness,  makes  every- 
body else  feel  shy  or  proud,  according  to  tempera- 
ment. 

"Mr.  Thornton,"  said  she,  approaching  him 
with  a  glide  and  a  bend,  "  I  believe  I  may  claim 
acquaintance  with  you."  Here  she  vouchsafed  an 
action — brief,  chilly,  and  tremulous,  which  she  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  shaking  hands.  "  Allow  me 
to  present  my  young  friend — Miss  Brown." 

Miss  Brown,  a  plain,  pale,  awkward  girl,  shab- 
bily dressed,  and  wholly  uninteresting,  retreated 
with  an  embarrassed  curtsey,  and  seated  herself 
out  of  reach  as  quickly  as  she  could. 

"  Will  you  introduce  me?"  continued  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby,  with  a  glance  at  the  ladies.  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, bored,  but  polite,  complied  with  this  request, 
and  the  visitor  proceeded,  "  My  errand  here  was  to 
ask  permission  to  see  a  portrait,  which  1  understand 
that  you  have  just  finished.  1  hope," — looking 
comprehensively  at  Mr.  Thornton  and  Edith — "  I 
hope  I  am  not  asking  too  much." 

"  If  Miss  Kinnaird  has  no  objection,"  said  he, 
hesitating.  Miss  Kinnaird,  of  course,  could  have 
none,  and  the  picture  was  produced. 

"  I  am  no  critic,"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby,  with  a 
deprecatory  wave  of  the  hand,  as  if  she  had  received 
a  compliment.  "  Indeed,  I  know  nothing  whatever 
of  painting  ;  I  never  had  a  lesson  in  my  life."  Sh« 
looked  anxiously  towards  Miss  Browii,  but  as  that 
young  lady  remained  perfectly  silent,  she  was  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  do  the  honors  to  her  own 
untaught  genius.  "I  believed,  however,"  she  added, 
"  that  I  have  a  correct  eye  ; — that,  you  know,  is 
quite  a  gift — it  cannot  be  acquired — it  is  quite  a 
gift." 

This  was  so  decidedly  addressed  to  Mrs.  Dalton, 
that  an  answer  was  inevitable.  "  Quite,"  said 
Amy,  scarcely  opening  her  lips  :  she  was  not  prac- 
tised in  tiiat  peculiar  species  of  self-discipline,  the 
result  of  which  is  universal  courtesy. 

"  Yes,"  responded  Mrs.  Willoughby  with  ani- 
mation, "  the  most  ignorant  person,  who  happens 
to  have  a  correct  eye,  may  often  be — at  le.ist  1  have 
been  told  so — a  very  useful  critic.  Some  artists 
have  told  me  that  they  would  rather  receive  that 
kind  of  criticism  than  any  other." 

Mr.  Thornton  did  not  look  as  if  he  sympathized 
with  thoae  artists  ;  but  he  could  do  no  less  than  say 
that  he  should  he  much  obliged  by  Mrs.  Wii- 
loughby's  comments. 

Tho  lady   instantly   became   more   imprcsaivelT 
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modest  than  before.  "  Oh  I  no,  Mr.  Thomion,"  said 
she.  "  I  could  not  presume — it  is  not  as  if  I  painted 
myself.  I  am  wholly  incapable  of  criticising,  as  far 
as  any  real  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  concerned. 
But  a  correct  eye,  you  know,  is  quite  a  gift.  I 
should  be  able  to  tell  you  directly  if  the  mouth 
were  not  quite  straight,  or  if  the  outline  of  the  face 
were  a  little  out  of  drawing,  or  if  one  of  the  eyes 
xtere  a  little  too  large — that  I  should  find  out  in  a 
noment.  But  I  am  no  critic — that  sort  of  faculty 
ja  quite  a  gift,  you  know.  You  know  ?"  reiterated 
Mrs.  Willoughby  with  emphasis,  and  interrogatively 
addressing  Mrs.  Dalton. 

"  Yes,"  said  that  lady  deliberately,  with  an  ex- 
terior politeness  thinly  concealing  contempt. 

"  Now,  I  dare  say,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Willoughby, 
•'  that  in  an  exhibition — in  any  large  collection  of 
pictures,  I  should  fix  at  once  upon  those  that  were 
really  good.  Probably  I  should  distinguish  an 
orisinal  from  a  copy  at  a  glance — yes  at  a  glance  ; 
but  I  could  not  tell  you  hoic  I  did  it.  I  could  not 
pire  you  the  reason — that  is  what  connoisseurs  can 
do,  and  I  am  anything  but  a  connoisseur.  I  have 
no  technical  knowledge  ;  I  have  only  an  accurate 
eye,  which,  you  know,  does  not  depend  upon  study 
— as  I  said  before,  it  is  a  gift." 

There  was  a  pause  after  this  speech,  and  the 
silent  portrait  seemed  pleading  to  be  looked  at. 
Mrs.  Willoughby  approached  it,  and  stood  for  8on)€ 
minutes  in  contemplation.  "  Do  you  think  it  like  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Thornton  at  last.  (We  should  like  to 
be  informed  on  good  authority,  whether  an  artist 
is  ever  wholly  and  really  inditferent  to  the  opinion 
pronounced  on  his  work  by  anyone;  whether  he 
does  not  experience  an  emotion,  either  pleasurable 
or  painful,  even  wnen  the  verdict  proceeds  from  one 
whom  he  deliberately  holds  to  be  utterly  incapable 
of  judging.  Scorn,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  indif- 
ference— though  we  do  not  pretend  to  define  what 
it  15.) 

"  Oh,  undoubtedly,"  she  replied.  "  A  most  ad- 
mirable likeness.  Miss  Kinnaird,  you  must  excuse 
my  staring — the  forehead  is  absolutely  perfect." 

Edith  blushed  under  the  oppressive  gaze,  and  Mr. 
Thornton  laughed,  but  not  offensively. 

"  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  its  being  an  excel- 
lent likeness,"  pursued  the  fair  critic  ;  "  but  yet — 
my  unfortunate  eye — it  is  quite  a  trial  to  be  so  accu- 
rate— one  sees  the  least  little  divergence  from  the 
right  line  in  an  instant.  But  it  is  very  presumptu- 
ous in  me  to  say  so ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
perfectly  correct." 

"  Pray,  say  exactly  what  you  think,"  said  Mr. 
Thornton,  with  stately  deference  to  the  lady's  cor- 
reclness  of  eye. 

'•  Well,  if  you  really  ask  me,"  returned  she, 
"if  I  may  indeed  venture,  I  should  say  that  the 
Cv.rve  of  this  left  nostril  comes  just  a  hair's-breadth 
ton  low — there — pray  be  careful — scarcely  a  tonch 
will  do  it.  (He  had  taken  a  brush  in  his  hand  and 
approached  the  portrait.)  One  little  tiny  stroke, 
vou  know,  makes  all  the  difference  in  these  cases. 
Ah — hi  (a  prolonged  sound  of  intense  satisfaction.) 
There  it  is  !  You  have  done  it  exactly.  Wonder- 
ful 1 — and  the  corner  of  that  eye — do  you  see  what 
I  mean  ?  Raise  it  the  least  little  bit  in  the  world  ; — 
pray,  don't  suppose  that  I  am  criticising.  I  know 
very  well  that  I  am  quite  an  ignoramus  ; — only  you 
see  (%vith  an  appealing  look  to  the  ladies)  Mr. 
Thornton  is  so  excessively  good-natured — he  en- 
courages the  most  timid  person  to  speik  her  mind 
plainly.  There  !  I  see  in  an  instant  that  you  have 
done  what  I  wanted  to  the  eve  ; — i3  it  not  extraor- 


dinary what  a  change  of  expression  is  produced  by 
a  single  touch? — one  would  scarcely  believe  it. 
Yes ;  now  the  portrait  is  perfect — it  does  not  look 
like  the  «amc  picture.  Surely,  M'.  Thornton,  you 
must  be  sti.-ck  by  the  improvemeut,  yourself!" 

"  I  am  ^^noctiy  satisfied  with  the  likeness  now," 
returned  he,  wi.h  a  courteous  bow  ;  at  the  same 
time  silently  dK•'ct».^g  Edith's  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  brush  whh  wbich  be  had  executed  the 
lady's  suggestions  K^a  no  color  in  it.  The  com- 
pleteness of  her  self-s-a.'isi'icv'Oii  did  not  allow  her 
to  perceive  the  equivocal  ravuri^  of  his  reply.  She 
had  so  perseveringly  taken  iv  tor  granted  that  he 
was  encouraging  her,  that  she  cu'ild  not  possibly 
have  suspected  herself  of  imperv'm^nce.  "  Well, 
you  see,"  said  she,  with  a  self-con ji'\tulatory  nod, 
"  even  the  most  ignorant  people  mar  sometimes  be 
useful  to  the  most  learned.  The  m.">use  and  the 
lion,  you  know  I  But  I  was  really  frigl.'ened  when 
I  saw  you  beginning  to  touch  it.  I  quite  longed  to 
take  the  brush  out  of  your  hand.  When  one  sees 
so  exactly  what  is  the  change  required,  and  when 
the  change  itself  is  so  excessively  minute,  cue  is 
afraid  to  trust  it  to  another  person,  you  know." 

"  Afraid  to  trust  it — another  person,"  muttered 
Mr.  Thornton,  in  an  aside  to  Edith,  "I  wonder 
whether  I  did  paint  the  picture — I  believe  she  thinks 
she  did  it." 

"And  now,"  resumed  Mrs.  Willoughby,  with  a 
decided  access  of  graciousness,  "  will  you  allow  me 
to  speak  of  another  errand  which  I  have  to  you,  Mr. 
Thornton?  I  have  some  drawings  here  for  your 
inspection."  She  took  from  the  table  a  portfolio 
which  had  been  brought  after  her  by  the  s€^^■ant, 
and  began  to  untie  the  strings. 

"Are  they  your  own  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Thornton, 
as  calmly  as  he  could,  but  with  an  expression  of 
some  alarm. 

"  Oh  no  I  How  could  you  suppose  it  I  1  do 
believe  you  are  quizzing  me.  You  know  I  am  no 
artist  myself,  though,  as  vou  have  seen,  I  have  some 
little  capacity  for  art.  These  are  the  productions 
of  a  young  friend  of  mine  ;  a  protegee — in  fact 
(lowering  her  voice  and  speaking  rapidly  ;)  the 
family  are  in  most  reduced  circumstances,  and  this 
girl  has  shown  immense  genius — something  quite 
out  of  the  common  way.  She  is  very  timid,  and 
they  have  no  interest  themselves,  poor  things  I  so  I 
have  brought  her  drawings  to  you,  to  ask  your 
candid  opinion  of  them.  I  assure  you  her  genius 
is  quite  extraordinary  ;  and  she  looks  forward  to 
supporting  herself  and  her  family  by  her  exertions 
as  an  artist." 

Mr.  Thornton  turned  over  the  drawings  rapidly — 
"Hal — not  so  bad — not  so  bad,"  he  said,  as  he 
glanced  at  them  in  succession,  "  My  dear  Mrs 
Willoughby,  these  are  cases  in  which  I  alwavs 
speak  with  perfect  openness.  Your  young  friend 
has  a  very  pretty  talent,  and  would  do  herself  much 
credit  as  an  amateur ;  but  there  is  nothing  like 
genius  here  ;  nothing  that  would  justify  me  in 
recommending  her  to  follow  art  as  a  profession. 
She  would  be  only  preparing  disappointment  for 
herself,  and  wasting  time  which  might  be  far  mor« 
usefully  employed." 

"  Oh — you  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby, 
with  a  blank  look,  and  an  utter  change  of  tone. 
"It  is  her  only  resource  :  thev  have  scarcely  bread 
to  eat." 

"  She  would  never  earn  bread  as  an  artist,  1 
assure  you,"  returned  he,  very  decidedly.  "Let 
her  do  plain  work,  or  give  drawing-lessons  'o  be- 
ginners ;  she  might  possibly  be  equal  to  that      Bu? 
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I  do  assure  you,  that  you  will  be  no  friend  to  her 
if  you  encourage  her  to  imagine  herself  a  genius." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  ill,"  said  Edith,  kindly,  to 
tho  silent  Miss  Brown,  whose  increasing  paleness 
had  attracted  hor  attention. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  was  the  scarcely  audible 
answer.  She  made  an  effort  to  rise,  but  fell  back, 
and  in  another  moment  Edith  perceived  that  she 
had  fainted.  All  was  confusion  ;  bells  were  rung 
and  ;ssences  produced.  Edith  supported  the  inva- 
lid's head  and  untied  her  bonnet,  while  Mrs.  Dalton 
thre  V  water  in  her  face  and  held  salts  beneath  her 
nos*- 

"  I  suppose  it  was  too  much  for  her,  poor  thing!" 
said  ^Iis.  Willoughby,  pompously,  but  not  unkindly. 
"  These  are  her  drawings,  you  know  ;  and  she  has 
been  quite  living  on  the  thought  of  being  an  artist 
ever  since  she  was  old  enough  to  think  at  all." 

"  Good  heavens,  how  brutal !"  cried  Thornton, 
sadly  forgetting  his  good  breeding,  in  the  keenness 
of  a  compassion  somewhat  unusual  from  man  to 
woman,  when  the  object  of  it  has  neither  beauty, 
talent,  nor  rank  to  recommend  her. 

"  Nay,  do  not  reproach  yourself,"  said  Mrs. 
Willoughby,  instantly  affixing  her  own  interpreta- 
tion to  the  sentiment.  "It  is  much  better,  you 
know,  that  she  should  hear  the  truth  at  once." 

"  Take  me  to  mamma,"  said  the  poor  girl,  faintly, 
half  opening  her  eyes. 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear,  you  mustn't  give  way 
in  this  manner.  Exert  yourself,  there  's  a  good 
girl  ;  you  are  making  yourself  quite  ridiculous. — 
It 's  always  better  to  scold  them  a  little  when  they 
are  fainting  or  hysterical,"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby, 
in  an  audible  aside  to  Mr.  Thornton,  and  with  a 
little  confusion  among  her  pronouns,  "  but  it  is  a 
hard  trial  for  her,  though,  of  course,  it 's  all  for  the 
best.  People  do  deceive  themselves  so — one's  own 
kindness  deceives  one,  and  blinds  one's  discernment 
in  these  cases." 

CHAPTER    V. 

Self-conceit  is  either  intensely  obstinate  or  ser- 
vilely pliant,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  basis 
of  self-confidence  on  which  it  rests.  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby was  so  anxious  to  establish  her  claim  to  be 
considered  an  untaught  genius,  that  she  was  afraid 
to  oppose  Mr.  Thornton's  opinion,  and  chimed  in 
with  it  so  readily  that  she  hoped  to  throw  her  orig- 
inal view  quite  into  the  background.  But  she  was 
really  fjood-iiatured,  and  slu;  therefore  proceeded  to 
claim  his  sympathy  for  her  unfortunate  prottgee  on 
other  grounds. 

"  Tliey  arc  .so  very  poor,"  she  said,  "  and  such 
dcsfjrving  people.     Quite  gentlewomen,  too." 

WiHH  Brown  rose  abruptly.  "  I  would  rather  go, 
if  you  plexse,"  she  .said,  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice, 
to  Edith,  her  color  varying,  atid  hands  shaking  as 
she  tried  to  fasten  her  bonnet.     "  Mamma  is  only 

waiting  for  me  at  the  lodge.     I "     Edith  cut 

short  her  distressing  elfort  at  composure  by  drawing 
her  arm  within  hers,  and  leading  her  at  once  into 
the  garden. 

"  The  air  will  do  you  good,"  said  she,  sooth- 
ingly. 

"Oh,  pray  excuse  me— l  have  been  very  fool- 
ish," returned  her  companion,  hurriedly  ;  "  I  could 
not  lielp  it.  Indeed  1  have  not  intended  to  be  con- 
ceited ;  I  never  wanted  to  be  a  giMiius — only  wo  are 
poor,  you  .see  ;"  and  h<!r  check  Iturned  a.sslie  sjjoke 
the  word  with  {»ainful  empliasis,  "  and  tliey  all  fan- 
cied 1  had  ralcnt ;  and  I  liave  been  thinking  for  a 
long  time  iIkU  I  ^liould  b.  able  Id  save  inanuna  from 


having  to  work  for  her  livelihood — and  she — "  Hera 
her  assumed  strength  gave  way  at  once,  and  burst- 
ing into  tears,  she  added,  "Oh,  how  shall  I  tell 
her?" 

"  Let  me  come  with  you,"  said  Edith,  much  dis- 
tressed. "  Pray  don't  try  to  restrain  your  feelings 
— don't  think  of  me  as  a  stranger.  Sit  down  on 
this  bench — there — (taking  her  hand)  you  will  be 
better  soon." 

"I  am  better  now,"  faltered  she,  struggling  to 
repress  her  sobs.  "  I  will  go  at  once.  Pray  ex- 
cuse me.  I  would  rather  go  alone.  You  are  very 
kind.  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,  but  I  would 
rather  go  by  myself. ' ' 

"  You  shall  do  exactly  as  you  please,"  replied 
Edith,  gently,  and  cordially  shaking  her  young  com- 
panion's hand,  ere  she  dropped  it.  "  But  are  you 
sure  that  you  are  able  to  walk  so  fa'-  as  the  lodge 
without  assistance  ? " 

"  O  yes,  quite,  thank  you,"  answered  Mist.  Erowr. 
with  forced  cheerfulness  and  a  painful  smile.  "  I 
am  well  again,  I  assure  you.  It  is  much  better  as 
it  is.  I  shall  never  be  so  foolish  again,"  she  added, 
with  a  dreary,  desolate  resignation,  like  one  whose 
life  has  been  robbed  of  the  single  hope  which  gave 
it  light  and  color,  and  who  is  trying  to  believe  that 
the  neutral  tint  of  aimless  indifference  is  better  ibin 
either. 

"  I  wish  I  could  persuade  you" — •  began  Edith, 
with  some  hesitation. 

"No;  do  not,"  interrupted  she  quickly,  "do 
not  persuade  me,  out  of  kindness,  to  believe  again. 
It  is  better  to  know  the  truth  at  once ;  and  hope  is 
only  another  name  for  disappointment.  Good-bye, 
and  thank  you  very  much."  She  turned  as  she 
was  leaving  Edith,  and  suddenly,  whh  an  averted 
face  and  much  agitation  of  manner,  said,  "  Will 
you  forgive  my  asking  you  one  more  favor?  Mrs. 
Willoughby  is  very  kind,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to 
her,  but — "  she  stopped,  seemingly  unable  to  artic- 
ulate another  word. 

"You  don't  wish  to  see  her  again,"  cried 
Edith,  eager  to  divine  her  meaning,  and  save  her 
from  the  pain  of  expressing  it.  I  will  take  care  that 
she  does  not  follow  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  otlier,  half  smiling,  "  but 
I  did  not  mean  that." 

"  What  then  ?"  inquired  Edith. 

"Why,  she  may  probably — I  am  afraid — out  of 
mistaken  kindness — she  might  ask  to  have  those 
drawings  bought — for  charity — and,  n-ill  you  pre- 
vent this  ?"  The  last  words  were  spoken  with  sud- 
den vehemence,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  over  her 
burning  face. 

"  Trust  it  to  me,"  said  Edith  earnestly  and  kind- 
ly. "  Don't  let  that  idea  trouble  you  for  a  moment. 
1  will  take  care  that  it  shall  not  be  done.  And  now, 
before  you  go,  have  tlie  kindness  to  give  me  your 
address,  for  I  :issure  you  I  am  not  inclined  to  let  our 
acquaintance  end  here." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  the  poor  girl, 
once  more  uncovering  her  eyes. 

"Don't  thank  me,"  answered  Edith,  playfully, 
"  but  do  as  I  ask,  if  you  please."  She  drew  forth 
pencil  and  paper,  and  wrote  the  words  which  her 
companion  tremulously  pronounced,  "  Alice  Brown, 
5,  West-street,  Bcechwood,  Dorsetshire." 

"  Bcechwood  !"  cried  Edith,  "  why,  that  is  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Dalton's  place,  and  that,  too,  is  in 
Dorset-shire." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Alice,  "  that  is  Bcechwood  Park. 
It  is  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Bcechwood.'' 

"  Tlu:n  1  sliall  see  you  before  very  long,  lor  1  ain 
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going  to  Beechwood  in  three  weeks."  And  the 
two  girls  parted — with  what  different  destinations ! 
Edith's  heart  sank,  as  in  the  fulness  of  her  bright  and 
prosperous  beauty  she  stood  watching  the  slow  walk 
of  the  shabby  and  drooping  figure  which  had  just 
left  her.  She  involuntarily  pictured  the  meeting  at 
the  lodge — the  watchful,  anxious  mother — the  ago- 
nizing disappointment — the  loving  attempts  at  unreal 
consolation  on  either  side — and  the  desolate  return 
to  the  small,  dingy,  un-home-like  room  in  the  som- 
bre street  of  a  third-rate  country  town.  Tear  after 
tear  of  pure  compassion  did  she  wipe  from  her  eyes  ; 
but,  two  little  months  afterwards,  she  would  have 
encountered  all  that  gloom,  and  pOured  forth  double 
those  tears,  for  leave  to  change  places  with  the 
poor,  neglected,  unattractive  Alice  Brown,  if  by  so 
doing  she  could  have  undone  her  experience  of  life 
3S  Edith  Kinnaird  !  She  was  roused  from  a  reverie, 
in  which  such  thoughts  as  this  certainly  had  no 
part,  by  her  brother's  voice. 

•  "  Tears,  Edith  1  I  am  glad  you  have  some  sym- 
pathy to  spare  for  any  but  the  fictitious,  sentimental 
sorrows  of  your  German  hero  and  heroine  !" 

The  taunt  seemed  peculiarly  unkind  and  unde- 
served, and  Edith  was  turning  resentfully  away, 
but  Frank  detained  her.  "  Do  not  go,  Edith,  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  your  friends.  Even  you 
must  allow  that  they  did  not  exhibit  the  fairest  side 
of  their  characters  this  morning." 

"  You  seem  determined  to  provoke  me,  and  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean,"  replied  Edith,  indig- 
nantly. "  Mrs.  Willoughby  behaved  with  heartless 
vulgarity ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  fault  could  be 
found  with  any  one  else." 

"  You  think,  then,"  answered  Frank,  "  that  it  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  courtesy,  and  sincerity,  and 
Christian  charity,  to  ridicule  an  ignorant  and  con- 
ceited woman  to  her  face ;  to  assist  in  persuading 
her  she  is  as  clever  as  she  believes  herself  to  be  ;  to 
act  submission  and  obedience  to  her  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  her  absurdity  more  glaring  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  bystanders." 

"  I  think  such  self-sufficiency  as  Mrs.  Willough- 
by "s  is  fair  game  for  anybody  s  wit,"  said  Edith, 
somewhat  embarrassed. 

"  Yes,  if  you  take  a  fair  shot  at  it,"  replied 
Frank ;  "  but  this  was  laying  a  trap,  which  is  never 
fair.  And  t/iat  Mrs.  Dalton — I  do  not  like  her  at 
all ;  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart,  Edith,  that  you 
would  n't  make  a  friend  of  her.  I  don't  Uke  all  this 
German  sentimentalism  and  unreal  nonsense  ;  mak- 
ing women  discontented  with  their  homes,  and 
teaching  them  to  think  themselves  unappreciated 
angels,  whom  nobody  can  understand,  and  whom 
nobody  is  worthy  to  sympathize  with.  All  that  is 
flimsy — so  morbid — so  thoroughly  un-English." 

"  You  don't  know  Mrs.  Dalton,"  exclaimed 
Edith ;  "  you  were  only  introduced  to  her  a  fort- 
night ago,  and  you  have  never  S9ught  her  society, 
so  that  you  cannot  know  anything  of  her  character. 
Where  is  the  Christian  charity,  pray,  in  deciding 
against  her  without  reason  in  this  manner?" 

"  But  I  have  reason,"  retorted  Frank,  "and  1 
know  her  quite  well  enough — that  is  to  say,  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  know  her  better.  I  know  that  she 
is  married  to  a  most  excellent  man,  ^hodoats  upon 
her,  and  that  she  does  not  make  his  home  happy, 
and  tries  to  make  the  world  believe  her  to  be  an  in- 
teresting victim." 

"  It  is  not  true,"  cried  Edith,  warmly.  "  I  won- 
der, Frank,  you  can  beUeve  such  stories.  I  wish 
you  would  have  a  little  more  consideration,  and  re- 
member that  you  are  speaking  of  my  dear  friend." 

"  Your  dear  friend!"  repeated  Frank,  with  that 


sort  of  sneer  which  a  woman  finds  hardei  *o  Ijear 
than  the  bitterest  taunts — a  sneer  which  h^oms  to 
imply  that  her  feelings  are  too  worthless  and  unreal 
even  to  be  discussed.  "  And  as  to  the  stories  not 
being  true,  I  will  just  ask  you  one  question.  Have 
you  not  heard  her  profess  that  she  never  was  in  iove 
in  her  life  ! ' ' 

"  Well,"  answered  Edith,  reluctantly,  "  but  you 
know  that  may  be  true — " 

"  A  pretty  speech  for  a  married  woman  to  make, 
whether  true  or  false,"  interrupted  Frank,  bluntly  ; 
"  and  to  make  to  her  husband's  face,  too,  as  I  know 
she  does  I  However,  my  dear  Edith,  don't  let  us 
talk  about  her.  Seriously,  it  annoys  me  excessive- 
ly to  see  the  manner  in  which  you  are  flirting — it  is 
not  what  I  like  at  all  ;  you  are  making  poor  Yaughan 
in  love  with  you  again,  and  you  are  positively  co- 
quetting with  Thornton  and  i3elamaine,  neither  of 
whom,  I  do  believe,  care  sixpence  for  you  in  their 
hearts.  I  am  quite  sure,  to  speak  plainly,  your 
behavior  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  Everard  would 
like." 

There  was  a  tone  of  authority  in  this  unpleasant 
speech  which  rendered  it  peculiarly  galling;  more-- 
over,  after  the  unexpected  and  injudicious  attack 
which  Frank  had  just  made  on  her  particular  friend, 
Edith  felt  less  than  ever  inclined  to  submission.  She 
replied  with  glowing  cheeks  and  considerable  tem- 
per, "  I  am  not  a  child,  Frank,  and,  I  assure  you, 
I  can  judge  better  what  I  ought  to  do  than  any  man 
— men  are  no  judges  of  women.  And  if  Captain 
Everard  thinks  ill  of  me,  let  him  speak  for  himself 
— he  does  not  seem  in  a  hurry  to  do  so.'' 

These  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice  and  with  face  averted.  They  were  awkwardly 
true,  and  Frank  did  not  quite  know  how  to  answer 
them  ;  he  accordingly  renewed  his  attack  in  another 
form. 

"  I  wonder  you  can  tolerate  the  attentions  of 
such  a  well-known  butterfly  as  Thornton  ;  he  was 
desperately  in  love  with  Lady  Emily  Rivers  two 
months  ago,  and  to-morrow  he  will  be  at  the  feet 
of  Miss  Glamis,  the  Scotch  beauty,  who  is  to  be 
the  grand  attraction  at  this  ridiculous  bazaar.  Al- 
together, Edith,  I  do  hope  you  will  be  on  your 
guard  at  this  bazaar,  and  not  make  yourself  con- 
spicuous." 

Edith  had  recovered  her  temper,  though  not  her 
equanimity,  and  she  answered  with  a  laugh — 

"  Oh,  my  dear  foolish  brother,  please  don't  agi- 
tate yourself  into  a  virtuous  fever  about  poor  inno- 
cent me,  who  never  flirted  in  my  life.  I  shall  have 
to  put  you  on  a  turban  and  introduce  "ou  every- 
where as  my  chaperon.'^ 

"  Well,  Edith,"  said  Frank,  sullenly,  "  a  joke 
is  not  a  reason." 

*'  No,  nor  a  solemn  speech  either,"  retorted  she  ; 
"  at  least  I'm  sure  it  'id  often  the  most  unreasonable 
nonsense  in  the  world.  The  truth  is,"  added  she, 
as  if  speaking  gravely  to  herself,  "  he  is  getting 
very  uncomfortable  because  he  has  got  nobody  to 
flirt  with  himself,  and  so  he  must  needs  try  to  find 
out  flirtations  in  other  people.  Never  mind,  Frank, 
dear,  I  '11  take  good  care  to  occupy  Mr.  Thornion 
to-morrow,  and  you  shall  have  Miss  Glamis  all  to 
yourself. ' ' 

Frank  would  not  smile. 

"  You  are  trying  to  provoke  me,  Edith,"  said  he, 
"but  it  won't  do." 

"•  Won't  it  really  .'"  replied  Edhh.  "  Now,  do 
you  know,  I  thought  it  was  doing  very  well." 

The  color  rushed  into  his  face  as  he  exclaimed 
with  vehemence — 

"  I  do  believe  there  never  was  a  woman  in  thfi 
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world  who  was  not  a  thorough  coquette  at  heart, 
and  who  uid  not  love  teasing  belter  than  anything 
else." 

"  And  with  that  pretty  sentiment,  which  must 
vindicate  with  every  woman  your  claim  to  be  judge 
and  adviser-general  of  the  sex — I  leave  you,"  re- 
turned Edith,  forcing  a  laugh  as  she  ran  into  the 
house. 

Edith's  pride  was  roused  and  her  temper  irritated. 
She  felt  all  the  injustice  of  her  brother's  remarks 
too  keenly  to  feel  the  justice  of  them  at  all.  If 
there  was  a  latent  spark  of  real  coquetry  in  her 
heart  it  was  roused  by  his  most  unwise  and  taunting 
assertion  that  "  Mr.  Thornton  did  not  care  sixpence 
for  her."  She  felt,  moreover,  as  she  had  said,  that 
she  was  no  longer  a  child,  and  that  he  was  treating 
her  as  though  she  were  one.  She  resolved  to  show 
her  independence,  and  she  felt  secretly  certain  that 
Miss  Glamis  would  not  attract  Mr.  Thornton  from 
her  side  at  the  bazaar  on  the  following  day.  She  told 
herself  that  she  was  not  flirting — that  she  was  only 


legitimately  enjoying  herself — ttiai  hfj'X^  Vaughan 
was  710^  in  love  with  her^  and  that  Mi.  Thorn- 
ton and  she  were  only  forming  a  friendship.  When 
she  thought  of  her  brother's  strictures  on  Amy 
Dalton,  she  could  not  contain  her  indignation.  "  It 
shows  clearly,"  thought  she,  "  how  determined  he 
is  to  find  fault  with  everything  that  I  do,  and  it 
would  be  quite  weak  to  give  way  to  it.  But  U  13 
not  like  my  own  dear  Frank — it  is  quite  unkind, 
I  know  what  I  will  do.  I  will  tease  him  thoroughly 
to-morrow  morning,  by  way  of  a  little  innocent 
revenge,  and  then  I  will  talk  to  him  afterwards 
and  coax  him,  and  make  him  see  that  he  has  been 
foolish,  and  that  I  don't  deserve  all  these  terrible 
denunciations." 

Such  was  the  satisfactory  result  of  Frank  Kin- 
naird's  judicious  lecture;  such  the  mood  in  which 
Edith  went  to  her  stall  at  the  fancy  bazaar ! 

And  where  was  Philip  Everard  ?  And  what 
was  he  thinking?     It  is  time  to  inquire. 


COLONIZING    CAPACITIES    OF    NEW    BRUNSWICK. 

Thkrk  is  a  tendency,  says  Mr.  George  Pember- 
ton  of  Canada,  on  the  part  of  emigrants  to  pass  from 
British  North  America  to  the  United  States  ;  and 
this  proceeds  from  the  greater  amount  of  public 
works  carried  on  in  the  United  States.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  British  Provinces,  taken  by  itself,  goes 
to  confirm  this  view.  Nev/  Brunswick,  with  large 
natural  resources,  is  not  more  contrasted  with  the 
United  States  in  the  backwardness  which  it  exhibits 
8LS  to  the  progress  of  settlement  than  it  is  in  the 
paucity  and  simplicity  of  its  public  works  ;  which 
are  almost  limited  to  indifferent  roads.  Yet  such 
progress  as  it  has  made  in  the  process  of  settlement 
has  mainly  followed  the  course  of  its  road-making. 
The  subject  derives  peculiar  interest  just  now  from 
the  project  of  forming  a  railroad  to  connect  Halifax 
and  Quebec,  as  a  means  not  only  of  vastly  improv- 
ing the  colony  and  the  whole  relations  of  the  Brit- 
ish North  American  colonies,  but  also  of  facilitating 
the  settlement  of  large  numbers  of  laboring  emi- 
grants from  Ireland.  We  quote  in  another  part  of 
our  paper  copious  extracts  from  the  report  of  Lord 
Monteagle's  committee  :  they  will  be  found  to  bear 
out  the  summary  which  we  proceed  to  give. 

In  the  year  1844,  the  number  of  emigrants  into 
New  Brunswick  was  2,500  ;  in  184G,  9,500.  Of 
the  larger  number,  about  4,500  passed  on  into  the 
United  States  ;  but  still  the  increase  in  the  number 
that  remained  was  considerable.  No  difficulty  was 
felt  in  providing  for  the  increased  number :  various 
employments  were  brisk  in  the  city  of  St.  John  ; 
but  the  chief  source  of  cmploymiMit  was  the  grant 
of  X"t0,000  provided  by  the  local  legislature  for 
road-making.  The  effect  of  the  road-making  in  a 
country  like  Now  Brunswick,  thickly  wooded-  and 
mostly  desert,  is  striking  and  instantaneous.  By 
providing  immediate  employment  for  the  eniigrnnt, 
it  attracU  greater  numbt'rs  to  the  spot ;  opening  a 
way  into  the  desert,  it  enables  the  settlements  to  be 
extended  ;  and  the  productiveness  of  the  cidony  is 
directly  augmented,  lioad-iuakinir  in  New  Bruns- 
wick forms  a  very  aiiprojiriate  occupation  for  the 
new  comer  :  in  the  first  instance,  he  is  employed  in 
kinds  of  earth-work  with  which  he  i.s  familiar  at 
home  ;  by  degrees,  in  the  winter  season,  ho  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  more  anludiis,  iiKin;  val- 
uable, and  l)('lt(^r-paid  lalwr  of  the  axe  ;  next  he 
gets  to  learn  and  to  ap[)reciate  the  opportunity  of- 


fered to  the  actual  settler,  and,  withdrawing  from 
the  occupation  of  a  journeyman  on  the  roads,  he 
becomes  a  settler  on  the  land  ;  making  room  for 
others  to  follow  in  the  same  course.  The  witnesses 
before  Lord  Monteagle's  committee,  whose  charac- 
ter and  information  are  beyond  question,  describe 
some  very  prosperous  settlements  thus  formed  in 
New  Brunswick.  In  one  case,  certain  destitute 
emigrants  who  established  a  settlement  in  1837  are 
now  the  owners  of  property.  And  it  is  interesting 
to  find  that  the  Irishman,  removed  from  his  native 
condition  of  idle  hopelessness  to  the  sphere  of  colo- 
nial industry,  becomes  as  good  a  settler  as  any. 
The  Irish  settlements  are  not  behind  others  in  pros- 
perity or  good  order. 

The  evidence  places  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  if 
railways  were  substituted  for  common  roads,  the 
same  results  would  be  attained  with  a  proportionate 
rapidity  and  on  a  proportionate  scale  of  magnitude. 
It  is  proposed  to  form  a  line  of  railway  from  Hali- 
fax to  Quebec,  which  would  pass  through  part  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  centre  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
part  of  Canada.  The  formation  of  a  railroad  on  the 
American  plan,  for  such  regions,  is  by  no  means  a 
work  of  such  expense  as  one  in  England  :  the  tim- 
ber found  and  felled  upon  the  spot  is  laid  trans- 
versely to  the  height  requisite  for  the  level,  and  the 
railway  thus  goes  upon  an  embankment  constructed 
with  the  cheapest  of  materials — the  refuse  of  the 
clearing.  The  railway  will  open  a  path  right 
through  the  province,  and  will  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  settlements  by  its  sides  throughout  its  length 
in  New  Brunswick  ;  besides  the  direct  employment 
afforded  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  railway 
will  virtually  call  into  living  existence  the  dormant 
wastes  of  New  Brunswick.  It  will  supply  a  inore 
curtain  path  for  much  of  the  produce  of  Canada.  It 
will  politically  bind  the  North  American  colonies 
together,  and  will  strengthen  their  military  tenure. 
But  the  point  which  just  now  most  concerns  us  is 
the  facility  which  the  railway  will  afford  for  the 
process  of  settling  emigrants  from  the  parent  coun- 
try. We  have  already  seen  that  the  common  road- 
making  furnishes  the  main  channel  for  absorbing 
alMJUt  6,000  emigrants  yearly  ;  and  Mr.  Perley,  the 
government  emiuralion  agent  of  New  Brunswick, 
estimates  that  if  the  great  trunk  railway,  with  some 
fccdera  which  are  alrrady  hciiun,  were  carried  out, 
it  would  furnish  iinuKidiate  employment  for  10, 000 
or  50,000  emigrants  wiliiin  tiie  year,  or  ten  timea 
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the  number  provided  for  under  the  present  system. 
This  is  evidently  no  extravagant  estimate. 

But,  as  Mr,  Perley  says,  "  emigration  makes 
emigration  ;"  and  such  employment  on  one  great 
work  would  give  an  immense  stimulus  to  other  em- 
ployments— to  the  fisheries  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  mineral  works  of  Nova- 
Scotia,  to  ihe  shipping  and  trade  of  Halifax  and 
St.  John,  to  the  agriculture  of  New  Brunswick  and 
eventually  of  Canada ;  with  the  increasing  re- 
sources of  the  colony,  its  own  internal  process  of 
extending  the  settlements  would  advance,  its  de- 
mand for  immigrant  labor  would  augment ;  and,  in 
short,  the  active  prosperity  of  the  colony  must 
advance  in  such  an  infinite  number  of  modes  and 
to  such  an  infinite  extent,  that  Mr.  Cunard  is  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  the  great  railway  might  become 
the  primary  means  of  providing  for  "  millions"  of 
settlers. 

Ba  it  remembered  that  this  is  no  mere  specula- 
tion :  certain  of  the  data  are  fixed.  The  process 
contemplated  is  that  which  is  already  seen  at  work. 
"  Very  destitute  persons" — "  paupers" — from  Eng- 
land and  from  Ireland,  have  been  settled  on  the  land, 
and  have  become  flourishing  colonists  within  ten 
years,  by  the  process  of  common  road-making  which 
is  actually  going  on.  The  rule  is,  that  if  you  make 
a  road,  you  furnish  work  for  emigrants,  they  settle 
on  the  land  to  which  the  road  conducts  them,  and 
tliey  flourish  as  colonists.  That  process  is  actually 
going  on  in  New  Brunswick  at  the  rate  of  5,000 
emigrants  a  year.  But  the  modus  operandi  is  no 
mystery  :  it  is  evident  that  its  extent  is  only  limited 
by  the  want  of  disengaged  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
road-making  :  supply  the  funds,  and  you  may  at 
once  multiply  the  actual  process  tenfold.  The  cal- 
culation that,  with  its  great  railway.  New  Bruns- 
wick could  provide  employment,  subsistence,  and 
settlements  for  50,000  emigrants  a  year,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  moderate  estimates  ever  framed. 

But  New  Brunswick,  to  which  we  have  for  the 
present  limited  the  consideration,  is  only  one  out 
of  the  large  number  of  English  colonies.  Fifty 
thousand  a  year  would  be  a  great  addition  to  the 
annual  relief  of  Ireland  ;  and  it  would  be  provided 
by  only  one  of  England's  colonies,  under  a  judicious 
system  of  public  works  as  a  preliminary  to  settle- 
ment. In  the  course  of  analyzing  the  report  of 
Lord  Monteagle's  committee,  we  shall  show  that 
other  colonies  can  in  like  manner  contribute  to  that 
relief,  with  immense  advantage  to  themselves.  The 
sole  want,  then,  is  some  intellect  among  our  officials 
capable  of  conceiving  and  of  dealing  with  these 
lar|fe  wants  and  great  operations. — Spectator. 


OUR    FLIGHT    WITH    LOUIS    PHILIPPE. 

Gird  up  thy  loins,  old  Louis,  and  look  abroad  with 

me. 
Nay,  shrink  not  back  :  I  know  it ;  there  are  sorry 

sights  to  see. 
'T  was  but  late  that  with  a  minister  o'er  London 

town  I  flew, 
And  now,  mine  ancient  gentleman,  I  have  a  flight 

for  you. 

I  showed  him  the  work  of  centuries,  I  '11  show  thee 

the  work  of  years  ; 
He  heard  the  cry  of  poverty,  thou  shalt  mark  a 

monarch's  tears  ; 
I  bared  for  him  the  hut,  for  thee  I  '11  open  palace 

gates  ; 
The  fester  probed  in  streets  for  him,  I  '11  probe  for 

thee  in  states. 
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Up,  heavy  weight  of  kingship  !    Up,  hoary  weight 

of  sin  ! 
Or  must  I  rip  thy  pockets,  before  our  flight  begin  ? 
No  soul  with  silver  freighted,  on  voyage  like  ours 

may  go ; 
No  eye  that 's  sealed  with  golden  scales  can  see 

the  sights  I  show. 

Out  come  the  ducats  tumbling — out  come  dollar  and 
doubloon — 

Now  for  the  five-franc  pieces — we  shall  shoot  sky- 
ward soon  ! 

Now,  down  with  that  dotation  ;  down  with  it — no 
good-bye  ! 

We  're  right  at  last !  So— clutch  me  fast !  How 
merrily  we  fly  I 

We  've  left  Paris  far  behind  us — on  the  broad  wings 

of  the  breeze — 
Those  glimmering  peaks — Dost  know  themt  Those 

are  the  Pyrenees. 
Nay,  pause  not  over  Burgos  ;  there  's  cold  welcome 

from  the  Cid. 
Now  southward  turn — and  lo,  where  bum  the  dim 

lights  of  Madrid ! 

Look  not  askance,  but  brave  a  glance  at  yonder 

palace  room ; 
Dark  all,  both  hall  and  heart  of  him  that  dwells 

there  in  his  gloom. 
So  bravely  clad,  and  yet  so  sad — so  wan — so  lonely 

waking — 
And  yet  no  widower  is  he,  but  the  husband  of  thy 

making. 

Art  thou  looking  for  the  wedded  wife  where  v.-edded 

wife  should  lie, 
la  the  bosom  of  her  husband  ?    'T  was  the  wont  in 

days  gone  by ! 
Not  there — not  there.      Trace  yonder  stair,  to  a 

chamber  far  apart. 
Where  sits  the  wife,  a  widow's  life,  and  a  widow's 

woful  heart. 

Oh,  work  well  done !     Prize  bravely  won  !     And 

where  's  the  fool  to  rue  it] 
Thou  hast  gained  Montpensier  a  dower,  and  broke 

two  hearts  to  do  it. 
Count  up  that  dower,  then  add  the  power,  to  say 

nought  of  the  bride — 
What  man  of  business  reckons  hearts  on  the  per 

contra  sideT 

Now,  left  and  right,  look  through  the  night — see 

Fraud  and  Faction  working  ; 
See  present  jars  and  future  wars  in  rotten  cabinets 

lurking ; 
See  Lies  parade,  in  stars  arrayed,  that  mock  the 

wearer's  features ; 
See  sad  Truth — if  thou  canst  see  her,  through  the 

foul  crowd  of  thy  creatures  ! 

And  now  one  look  on  Italy,  that  stirreth  from  her 

sleeping. 
And  the  Eagle  nigh,  that,  hungrily,  for  the  swoop 

a  watch  is  keeping ; 
While  France,  that,  erst,  such  birds  obscene  from 

Freedom's  cradle  scared. 
With  fettered  hands  and  blinded  eyes  stands  by, 

her  sword  unbared. 

Nay,  dost  thou  shake,  old  monarch?  Is  there  grace 

enough  behind. 
To  wake  thee  to  a  better  life,  a  less  ignoble  mind  ? 
Oh,  if  there  be !  the  future  's  free,  the  past  may  be 

atoned ; 
If  there  be  not,  woe  worth  the  lot,  that  the  last 

Bourbon  throned  I  Punch. 
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There  is  not  much  of  literary  expectation  now- 
a-days  in  a  steam  voyage  to  Antwerp  and  a  trip 
thence  to  Brussels,  even  although  the  journey  was 
made  in  dead  winter;  neither  has  a  visit  to  a  mon- 
astery of  Trappisis  near  Westmalle  very  great 
promise  to  assist  in  eking  out  a  narrative.  Ant- 
werp, however,  though  taking  the  form  of  a  tour, 
is  not  so  much  a  book  of  travels  as  a  description  of 
a  city,  with  its  manners  and  society.  The  author, 
with  two  relatives,  sojourned  at  Antwerp  during 
t!ie  winter  season,  and  had  access  to  the  best  society 
of  the  place.  And  his  book  mainly  consists  of 
descriptions  of  balls,  evening  parties,  clubs,  and  the 
doings  there,  with  little  incidents,  and  what  are 
called  sketches ;  all  done  in  good  taste,  without 
breach  of  social  propriety,  and  calculated  to  place 
the  scene  and  the  customs  of  the  people  before  the 
reader.  To  these  things  are  added  notices  of  more 
public  matters,  such  as  fetes  and  theatres,  open  to 
any  tourist,  though  perhaps  observed  to  more  ad- 
vantage in  winter  than  in  summer.  There  is  be- 
sides, some  of  the  general  matter  of  a  common  book 
of  travels  in  sketches  of  show  places,  out-of-door 
views,  and  anecdotes  of  the  street  or  the  shop,  but 
having  the  advantage  of  that  greater  selection  about 
them  which  the  habitue  obtains  over  the  bird  of 
passage. 

"  Brussels''  is  a  mere  sketch  of  the  city,  as  seen 
in  a  day  or  two — though  by  a  person  who  did  not 
see  it  for  the  first  time,  extended  by  some  rem- 
iniscences of  a  former  excursion  to  Waterloo. 
"  Westmalle,"  the  Trappist  monastery,  contains 
the  account  of  a  visit  of  curiosity  made  as  a  claim- 
ant of  the  monks'  hospitality.  Though  limited  to 
some  four-and-twenty  hours,  the  author  made  full 
use  of  his  powers  of  observation  and  reflection,  and 
corrected  his  first  impressions  by  additional  infor- 
mation. The  narrative  will  be  found  a  curious  and 
rather  discouraging  picture  of  monastic  life  in  a 
s»'vcro  order;  but  by  one  who,  while  he  freely  ad- 
mits the  uses  of  the  monaslic  institution,  and  the 
benefits  that  have  flowed  from  it,  has  clearly  no 
vocation  that  way  himself 

Such  topics  as  these  inu.st  greatly  depend  upon 
the  writer.  A  traveller  who  visits  a  country  rarely 
or  never  trodden  by  civilized  man,  has  broad  and 
new  information  to  impart,  and  a  story  to  tell  of 
personal  adventures,  which  derive  interest  from 
tlieir  matter  and  novelty,  let  them  be  told  how  tliey 
may.  The  descriptions  of  buildings,  landscapes, 
sights,  and  manners  which,  but  slightly  differ  from 
our  own,  and  only  in  style,  recpiire  more  accuracy 
of  [)erc(;ptioti  and  nicrty  of  delineation.  A  common 
draughtsman  will  suffice  for  a  new  or  rare  animal ; 
hut  we  rcijuirc.  an  artist  f"or  the  ox  or  the  hor.se, 
even  although  it  may  be  French  or  Flemish.  And 
the  author  of  Antiifqi  is  sufficiently  artistical  for 
the  end  ho  has  in  view.  His  mind  is  vivacious,  his 
manner  brisk  and  pleasant,  his  compo.sition  sustained 
by  vigor  and  smartness;  and  though,  apparently, 
accustomed  to  the  pen,  he  is  not  a  mere  writer, 
eking  out  his  space  by  labored  descriptions  or  rev- 
erie. Ho  also  ai)pearH  a  man  of  society,  and  what 
is  better,  a  man  of  sense,  who  makes  allowances 
for  a  difference  of  forms,  and  do(;s  not  set  up  Kng- 
lish.  or  perhaps  /its  F-nglish  customs,  as  universal 
ruh's,  but  is  content  to  take  the  world  as  it  is,  and 
get  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  it.  Hence,  An/wcrp, 
though  by  no  means  an  important  or  necessary 
book,  accomjdishcs  the  end  the  author  had  in  view  ; 


which   was  to  present  a  series  of  citj   and   Social 
sketches,  illustrative  of  Antwerp  and  its  manners. 

Balls  and  evening  parties  are  a  pretty  frequent 
topic.  For  the  reader  to  understand  an  occasional 
allusion,  it  is  requisite  to  know  that  partners  are 
engaged  and  booked  with  all  the  care  and  precision 
of  a  banker's  account. 

"  As  you  enter,  a  servant  gives  you  a  card  with 
directions  as  to  the  figures  of  the  quadrilles  printed 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  order  of  the  dances 
in  general,  as  galop,  contre-danse,  valse — contre- 
danse,  galop,  and  so  forth;  and  also,  on  the  same 
side,  a  table  for  engagements,  as  1st,  2d,  and  3d 
contre-danses,  &c.;  1st,  2d,  and  3d  valses,  &c.;  and 
your  very  important  business,  if  you  care  about 
dancing,  is  at  once  to  engage  partners  for  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  ball,  and  for  the  contre- 
danses,  vis-a-vis  also.  If  you  do  not  look  particu- 
larly sharp  after  this  duty,  you  are  certain  to  lan- 
guish all  night  in  ignoble  idleness,  among  respect- 
able fathers  of  families,  and  les  tapisseries,  as  the 
ladies  who  immovably  line  the  walls  are  here 
called.  *  #  # 

"  One  of  the  programmes  distributed  at  the  Union 
balls  is  selected  for  illustration.  It  is  a  large  paper 
ticket,  with  a  flowery  border  in  gold,  enclosing  at 
top  the  words  '  Cercle  de  I'Union,'  and  within  as 
follows. 

'  Engagements. 


Contre-danses. 


Valses. 


2 — 
3— 

4 — 


Galops. 


Valses. 


"  A  lady,  young  and  so  forth,  is  soon  engaged 
for  all  the  dances  of  the  night ;  and  when  asked  for 
the  honor  and  pleasure,  &c.,  she  will  refer  to  her 
memoranda  of  engagements  before  vouchsafing  a 
reply.  Some  carry  about  elegant  little  books  for 
the  purpose,  and  some  use  the  leaves  of  their  fans. 
Thus,  the  proposal  assumes  quite  the  character  of 
a  nuUter  of  business — a  negotiation.  'Mademoi- 
selle, may  I  have  honor  of  dancing  the  first  valse 
with  you?'  'I  regret,  but  it  is  taken.'  'The 
second?'  '  No — stay;  I  can  give  you  the  fourth, 
or  the  third  galop,  if  you  like,'  &c.  &c.;  and  the 
two  quietly  book  the  engagement.  It  was  laugh- 
able to  see  a  crowd  of  expectant  youths  standing 
round  the  entrance-door,  and  eagerly  closing  upon 
each  young  lady  as  she  entered,  just  as  lame  fish 
dart  upon  a  piece  of  bread  thrown  into  their  glass 
vase,  assailing  her,  books  and  pencils  in  hand,  with 
petitions,  making  tlieir  night  up,  and  taking  a  note 
of  it." 

After  this  introduction  to  the  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  dancing,  we  will  pass  on  from  the  Philhar- 
monic ball,  a  sort  of  public  "  assembly"  or  club,  to 
a  more  private  affair. 

"  After  dinner  to  the  party,  the  first  fruits  of  my 
letter  of  introduction. 

"  We  were  set  down  on  carpeted  steps,  under  a 
porte-coch(;re,  and  shown  info  a  small  room,  where 
ladies'  maids  and  a  cheval  glass  were  doing  duty, 
respectively  active  and  passive,  and  where  people 
dei)osited  hats,  cloaks,  and  swords — sword.s,  because 
here  all  officers,  as  a  general  rule,  appear  at  ail 
dress  parties  in  uniform.  As  to  hats,  many  men 
carry  a  small  chapcau  bras   into  the  rooms.      A 
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servant  inquired  our  names,  and  leading  us  through 
an  ante-room,  threw  open  the  folding  doors  at  the 
further  end  of  it,  and  announced  us  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  Just  within  we  found  the  host  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  all  radiant  with  gracious  and 
welcoming  smiles. 

"  I  was  handed  over  to  a  cousin  ;  who  took  my 
arm,  and  plunged  me  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
some  three  hundred  people  ;  where,  with  his  help, 
I  '  made  my  book'  for  the  night :  contre-danses 
were  still  to  be  had,  at  a  fair  price,  but  valses  and 
galops  had  been  nearly  all  taken  up,  and  were  quite 
at  a  premium.  A  dancing  stranger,  among  so 
many  new  faces,  called  by  such  strange  and  unfa- 
miliar names,  must  use  his  wits,  lest  he  should 
forget  an  engagement,  or  lose  his  lady  or  his  vis- 
k-vis — all  mortal  offences. 

"  The  rooms  had  been  recently  decorated,  and 
this  ball  was,  I  believe,  intended  for  a  sort  of  house- 
warming  after  the  process.  There  were  five  of 
them,  and  a  hall,  on  the  ground  floor,  en  suite ; 
completing  the  square  of  the  house,  so  that  you 
could  walk  through  them  as  long  as  you  pleased, 
without  turning  back.  They  were  elegantly  and 
richly  furnished,  with  silk  hangings,  Turkey  car- 
pets, marble  and  ormolu  chandeliers  and  candelabra. 
The.  principal  dancing-room  was  a  large  square, 
the  walls  hung  with  crimson  silk  damask,  let  into 
panels,  with  while  and  gold  wood-work  and  deco- 
rations, large  mirrors,  and  a  costly  marble  chimney 
piece.  The  floor  was  of  elaborate  inlaid  work,  of 
various  light-colored  woods  and  ebcny,  as  fine  as 
the  marquelerie  of  a  cabinet,  and  polished  like  glass. 
The  lighting,  by  a  profusion  of  wax  candles,  was 
perfect. 

"  A  crowd  of  guests,  so  dense  that  you  could 
scarcely  move,  here  waited  for  something  to  do, 
and  talked  as  fast  and  as  much  as  they  could  in  the 
mean  time.  At  a  given  signal,  the  curtains  of  the 
centre  window  of  three  occupying  one  side  of  the 
room,  were  suddenly  drawn  back  by  an  invisible 
hand,  and  disclosed  the  orchestra,  in  a  small  pa- 
vilion, opening  by  the  window  into  the  room,  lined 
with  crimson  damask,  and  lighted  by  a  lamp  hang- 
ing from  the  centre  of  the  roof;  the  effect  was  very 
theatrical  and  pretty.  Simultaneously  arose  the 
prelimmary  groans  and  squeaks  of  the  instruments  ; 
and  immediately  partners  were  singled  out,  a  space 
was  cleared,  and  the  dancing  began.  The  band- 
master from  time  to  time  shouted  out  the  names 
of  the  figures  of  the  contre-danse,  and  directions  for 
the  different  parts  of  them ;  and  he  did  it  in  the 
oddest  way,  opening  his  eyes  wide  as  he  called  out, 
so  that  they  seemed  to  be  worked  by  strings  tied  to 
his  jaws,  and  puffing  out  his  cheeks,  and  finally 
appearing  to  make  a  violent  swallow  of  a  very  large 
plum,  exactly  as  if  he  went  by  clock-work — all  the 
time  fiddling  away  as  for  dear  Ufe. 

"  One  large  room  was  appropriated  to  card- play- 
ing, in  which  both  men  and  women  here  indulge 
most  systematically.  Ices  and  other  pleasant  things 
were  carried  about,  and  we  had  supper  in  a  suite 
of  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  It  was  served  out  by 
servants  standing  behind  long  tables,  as  shopmen 
stand  behind  counters ;  and  a  welcome  pair  circu- 
lated about  among  the  guests,  one  carrying  a 
supply  of  champagne,  and  the  other  a  basketful  of 
long  glasses. 

"  It  was  a  well-managed  affair,  and  the  company 
the  best  of  Antwerpian  society — the  governor,  the 
burgomaster,  the  two  generals,  the  nobles,  as  they 
are  called  here — that  is,  the  class  who  with  us  are 
titled  or  untitled  people  as  the  case  may  be,  of 


established  family  and  condition — the  consuls,  lead- 
ing merchants  and  bankers,  (many  of  the  grandees 
here  are  in  some  way  or  other  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits,)  and  a  few  of  the  staff  and  officers  of 
the  garrison.  Many  of  the  women  are  strikingly 
handsome.  We  were,  I  think,  the  only  English 
English  there. 

"It  is  the  established  custom  for  the  invited  to 
fee  the  servants  handsomely  on  leaving  the  house  ; 
and  you  are  sure  to  find  a  major-domo  at  the  door, 
who  receives  the  five-franc  pieces  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course." 

There  is  some  information  about  dress  in  Ant- 
werp, with  some  sensible  remarks  on  class  costume  ; 
though  the  suggestions  arc  scarcely  practicable  in 
a  country  where  there  is  no  distinctly  defined  class, 
and  almost  every  one  is  striving  to  pass  as  member 
of  a  grade  above  his  own. 

"  The  most  noticeable  shops  in  Antwerp  seem  to 
be  those  of  the  mercers  and  lace-venders,  the  gin- 
gerbread and  cake  shops,  the  braziers,  and  the 
tobacconists.  Of  each  sort  there  is  a  great  number. 
The  lace-work  and  silks  of  Antwerp  are  celebrated. 
I  once  took  particular  pains  to  ascertain  the  precise 
form  and  fashion  of  that  most  graceful  garment  the 
Spanish  mantilla,  which,  or  at  any  rate  a  modifica- 
tion of  it,  is  in  common  wear  here ;  and  found  it  to 
be  a  piece  of  rich,  stiff,  black  silk,  some  three  yards 
long  for  a  short  woman,  and  four  for  a  tall  one,  cut 
square  at  the  two  ends,  and  finished  there  with 
black  silk  fringe :  it  is  just  simply,  in  fact,  an  am- 
ple scarf.  They  fold  it — I  had  a  lesson  in  the  art 
— in  width  once,  and  arrange  it  over  the  top  of  the 
head,  a  little  shading  the  face,  and  then  the  ends 
hang  down  in  front,  nearly  to  the  feel ;  or  they 
throw  it  off  the  head,  letting  it  fall  gracefully  pen- 
dant from  the  elbows  or  shoulders.  The  best  of 
these  mantillas,  of  a  stiff,  leathery  richness  of  silk, 
unknown  in  England,  costs  about  one  hundred 
francs.  There  is  a  peculiar  cap,  too,  worn  by  the 
women,  with  large  semi-circular  flaps  falling  dowsi 
on  each  side  of  the  face,  very  becoming  to  many. 
Over  this,  some  wear  a  sort  of  straw  bonnet,  with 
a  high  conical-shaped  crown,  and  a  mere  apology 
for  a  brim. 

"  The  women  of  the  lower  orders  never  wear  llie 
thing  we  call  a  bonnet — the  legitimate,  shapeless, 
unmeaning,  hideous  bonnet.  They  wear  either  the 
peculiar  straw  pot  I  have  just  described,  or  clean 
lace  caps,  or  handkerchiefs  bound  round  the  head, 
or  the  mantilla.  The  latter  is  very  common  ;  vou 
see  it  to  admirable  effect  on  figures  moving  about 
and  grouping  together  in  the  streets,  or  kneeling 
on  the  pavements  of  the  churches. 

"It  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  regretted 
that  the  poorer  women  of  England  should  have  no 
costume  of  their  own — that  they  should  persist  in  a 
draggled-tail  and  vulgar  imitation  of  the  dress  of 
those  whom  by  courtesy  we  will  call  '  the  ladies  of 
the  land,'  (a  sailor,  in  a  police  court,  once  described 
a  gentleman  as  a  man  who  wore  a  long-tailed  coat.) 
instead  of  taking  to  themselves,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, a  certain  distinct  class  costume,  which,  ;is  it 
would  be  worn  by  the  great  majority,  would  be  in 
fact  a  national  costume,  and  which,  from  the 
cheapness  of  its  materials,  they  might  always 
afford  to  have  in  clean,  seemly,  and  decent  condi- 
tion. It  would  be  a  great  saving  to  them,  and  a 
real  addition  to  their  comfort.  As  it  is,  our  ser- 
vant girls,  and  the  wives  of  our  laborers  and  me- 
chanics, go  about  so  many  shabby-genteel  repro- 
ductions of  the  costume  of  her  majesty  Queen 
Victoria :  it  is  the  same  bonnet,  the  same  shawl 
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and  gown,  the  same  toute  ensemble  —  only,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  shabbier,  coarser,  or  worse 
chosen  and  put  on.  The  real  dignity  of  the  poor 
woman,  let  it  be  observed — and  it  is  of  importance 
that  her  dignity  should  be  maintained — would  be 
much  promoted  by  her  adopting  a  costume  of  her 
own. 

"  Apropos  of  the  dress  of  womankind  in  Ant- 
werp, I  could  fancy  that  many  of  the  women  there 
retain  much  of  the  Spanish  blood  of  the  land's 
former  rulers:  they  are  frequently  tall  and  dark, 
with  fine  figures,  and  in  their  black  mantillas  look 
:i5  if  they  had  come  from  Madrid  by  the  last  train. 
Indeed,  the  Spanish  stamp  appears  indelible  here." 

We  could  easily  extend  our  extracts  by  passages 
of  a  similar  kind,  or  by  some  of  a  more  solid  cast 
in  relation  to  the  grades  of  society,  the  siege  of 
Antwerp,  or  the  discipline,  mode  of  life,  and  ap- 
pearances of  feeling  among  the  monks  at  West- 
malle  :  but  the  book  is  not  very  big,  and  we  have 
said  and  quoted  enough  to  indicate  its  character. 


From  the  Spectator. 
THE    WOLCOTT  MEMOIRS  OF    THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS   OF    WASHINGTON   AND    ADAMS. 

The  form  of  this  publication  is  that  of  the  life 
and  correspondence  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  the  Amer- 
ican financial  administrator,  who  served  under 
Hamilton  as  auditor  of  the  treasury,  and  succeeded 
that  chief  of  the  federalists  in  the  office  of  secre- 
tary. The  main  purpose  of  the  book,  however, 
is  an  exposition  and  defence  of  the  federal  admin- 
istrations of  Washington  and  Adams,  from  the 
formation  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  1789  to  the  downfall  of  the  federalist 
party  in  1801.  In  the  words  of  the  editor,  Mr. 
Gibbs,  "  The  life  of  the  individual  has  been  made 
subservient  to  a  wider  design — the  contribution  of 
materiak  for  the  biography  of  a  party."  The 
life  of  Wolcott  up  to  his  connection  with  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  new  constitution  in  1789  is  ju- 
diciou.sly  brief,  though  not  devoid  of  biographical 
traits.  From  that  period  till  1801,  when  Wolcott 
resigned  and  the  volumes  close,  Wolcott  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  medium  or  centre  for  political  facts  and 
opinions.  His  offices  gave  him  official  influence 
and  weight,  which  his  friendship  with  Hamilton 
augnv^nted  ;  his  connection  by  family  tics  or  friend- 
ship with  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  patriotic 
people  of  the  revolution  made  him  the  receptacle 
of  the  opinions  of  part  of  a  party  ;  while,  though 
seeming  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  jjolitics,  ho  was 
a  folhnvcr  of  Washington  in  the  abstract,  but  in 
practice  a  disciple  of  Hamilton,  and  did  as  much 
aa  he  quietly  could  both  in  giving  and  receiving 
huggestions  to  forward  tiie  party's  views.  Hence 
his  correspondence  contains  a  large  amount  of  th(^ 
real  opinions  of  ])olrtici:iiis,  with,  of  course,  their 
heat«  and  prejudices.  It  also  exhibits  the  respec- 
table American  fc^deralist  cliaractcr  of  that  day  in 
il8  most  private  and  uniriiarded  sentiments  ;  and 
tliis,  perhaps,  is  the  curioiw  if  not  the  valuable 
feature  of  the  volumes. 

TIk-  family  of  Wolcott  might  rank  among  the 
most  ancient  and  respectable  in  tlie  States.  The 
B»}<.tlcim'nt  of  liis  ancestor,  a  coiuitry  gentleman, 
who  (Hi'd  his  jiroperty  and  emigrated  on  acco\int 


of  religion  to  New  England,  dates  from  1630 
Oliver  Wolcott's  father  entered  the  army  in  1747 
as  a  captain,  and  served  till  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  He  then  practised  both  as  a  physician 
and  a  farmer,  (a  conjunction  not  unusual  in  the 
colonies,)  was  chosen  sheriff  of  his  county,  and 
filled  other  civil  offices.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  independence,  he  became  an  active 
leader  in  military  and  political  affiiirs  ;  commanded 
a  considerable  force  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne's 
army  ;  was  a  friend  of  Washington  and  other  lead- 
ing men  of  the  revolution  ;  and  after  the  establish- 
ment of  independence,  was  annually  elected  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  governor  of  his  state  ;  which 
last  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1797. 
His  son,  Oliver  Wolcott,  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, born  in  17G0,  was  educated  for  the  law,  and 
called  to  the  bar  in  1781.  But  want  of  fortune, 
and  the  troubles  of  the  times,  threw  him  into  pub- 
lic life,  and  engaged  him  in  the  financial  and  civil 
business  of  the  state  of  Connecticut.  The  assidu- 
ity and  ability  he  displayed  in  various  offices, 
coupled  probably  with  the  family  influence,  pro- 
cured him  the  appointment  of  auditor  to  the  treas- 
ury, when  Washington  and  his  coadjutors  framed 
the  constitution  ;  and  he  subsequently  became  sec- 
retary, an  office  analogous  to  our  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  The  private  and  official  correspondence 
in  which  Wolcott  was  engaged,  together  with  his 
memoranda,  drafts  of  papers,  and  miscellaneous 
documents,  extend  to  nearly  fifty  manuscript  vol- 
umes. Of  these,  twenty  appear  to  contain  the 
most  valuable  and  important  matter ;  and  from 
them  the  contents  of  the  present  book  have  been 
drawn,  so  far  as  they  consist  of  original  corre- 
spondence. 

For  after  the  introductory  chapters,  the  literary 
plan  of  the  work  is  a  species  of  annals  or  commen- 
tary. The  principal  events  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic are  handled  pretty  much  in  chronological 
succession  ;  the  chapter  sometimes  taking  a  sen- 
atorial title — as  "Second  Congress,  First  and  Sec- 
ond Sessions,"  sometimes  a  seasonal — as  "  Sum- 
mer and  Fall  of  1793 ;"  the  events  discussed 
following  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  I'ach 
ei)och,  or  in  some  cases  each  question,  is  intro- 
duced with  a  commentary  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  giving  the 
ftuleral  view  of  the  subject,  and  so  strongly  as  to 
admit  neither  virtue  nor  mcmi  among  the  democratia 
parly,  while  all  that  the  ft^Ieralists  do  or  ])roiM)se 
is  gcnierally  treated  as  excellent  in  itself  and  neces- 
sary under  the  circumstances.  These  gen«>ral  ae- 
counts  arc  followed  by  letters,  and  occasionally  by 
documents  illustrative  of  the  sul)ject  which  lh« 
editors  has  exhibited  ;  epistles  /o  Wolcott  predom- 
inating in  number  over  those  written  by  him.  Th« 
authors  of  this  correspondence  are  various,  and  with 
very  few  exceptions  federalists.  Some — as  Wash- 
ington, Hamilton,  and  Adams — are  liistorical  char- 
acters, familiar  to  all ;  (KIhts — as  Ames,  Trumbull, 
and  Ilufus  King — are  known  hero  by  name  at 
le:u<t ;  others  have  no  F,uropean  reputation,  though 
distinguished  in  their  day  in  America  as  politician* 
or  influential  men. 

The  Anu^rican  value  and  objects   of  the  book 
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must  be  judged  of  by  Americans.  To  us  it  seems  I 
that  the  historical  value  is  small  ;  throwing  little 
new  light  and  giving  httle  new  information,  at 
least  as  it  relates  to  Washington's  administration. 
The  real  subjects  of  most  of  the  letters  are  not  so 
much  facts  as  comments  upon  facts,  mingled  with 
reflections  upon  public  opponents,  elections  and 
other  small  business,  which,  however  important  to 
the  politicians  at  the  time,  have  nothing  historical 
in  their  nature,  and  have  now  httle  European  in- 
terest. These,  no  doubt,  are  occasionally  relieved 
by  epistles  of  greater  weight — especially  one  by 
Hamilton  advising  (for  in  his  retirement  he  seems 
to  have  acted  as  government  adviser)  the  topics 
and  mode  of  addressing  the  French  government 
during  the  misunderstandins  that  had  nearly  led  to 
a  war  with  France  ;  which  gives  a  high  opinion 
of  his  diplomatic  skUl  and  prudence.  The  whole 
collection,  too,  has  more  readable  interest  than 
might  have  been  supposed,  owing  to  the  reality  of 
the  matter,  and  the  sober,  sensible  views  of  the 
writers,  although  otten  impregnated  with  party 
feeling.  For  the  reader  of  American  history  the 
book  has  a  further  value,  in  the  maimer  in  which 
he  is  carried  over  the  principal  actions,  introduced 
to  the  private  thoughts  and  views  of  the  principal 
actors,  thrown  off  very  often  at  the  moment  of 
conception,  and  is  carried  as  it  were  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  great  political  drama. 

The  Enfflish  interest  of  the  book  chiefly  arises 
from  the  view  which  it  gives  of  the  opinion  of  the 
more  respectable  American  public  men  who  con- 
ducted the  revolution,  but  were  formed  under  the 
times  which  preceded  it.  We  think  it  is  either 
Abdy  or  Marryat  who  remarks  that  some  of  the 
old  gentlemen  of  New  England  reminded  him  of 
the  same  class  at  home  ;  and  many  of  the  writers 
in  these  volumes  leave  a  similar  impression  upon 
the  mind.  There  is  about  them  an  antique  stamp, 
such  as  called  forth  the  admiration  and  exclamation 
of  the  later  Romans,  "  O  prisca  fides  I"  Repub- 
lican themselves,  perhaps  from  an  independent  dis- 
like to  have  subjects  ruling  over  them,  thev  have 
a  deep  aversion  to  theories  of  liberty,  abstract  rules 
of  government,  or  "  rights  of  men  ;"'  considering 
experience,  circumstances,  and  national  character, 
as  the  given  conditions  of  modes  of  rule.  Thev 
had  no  abstract  objection  to  kings  and  nobility,  no 
affected  contempt  for  them,  or  mouthing  abuse. 
Respecting  themselves,  understanding  their  posi- 
tion, and  their  (pecuniary)  mediocrity  of  fortune, 
they  had  none  of  the  envious  and  insolent  swagger 
of  the  modern  demagogue  ;  whom,  indeed,  they 
would  have  hated  with  that  intensit\-  which  is  al- 
ttays  bestowed  upon  only  schismatics.  Well  read 
in  politics,  apparently  in  the  sthool  of  Burke,  and 
oringing  reflection  and  a  practical  knowledge  of 
affairs  to  the  aid  of  reading,  their  views  of  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  Europe,  during  the 
height  of  the  French  revolutionary  war.  are  fre- 
quentl}-  curious  from  their  judgment ;  and  the  pre- 
dictions sometimes  remarkably  sagacious.  To 
these  sound  and  respectable  qualities  of  pubhc  men 
are  added  freedom  in  familiar  intercourse,  subdued 


in  some  by  a  formal  kind  of  politeness,  with  much 
worldly  sagacity  and  prudence  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  A  letter  which  old  General  Wolcott  writes 
to  his  son.  (whom,  by  the  by,  he  always  seems  to 
address  as  ''  Sir,'")  on  his  first  appointment  in  the 
treasury,  is  not  only  a  good  sample  of  the  old  man's 
character,  but  contains  a  rule  of  conduct  which 
may  be  apphed  to  many  situations  in  lite,  as  well 
as  to  all  men  in  responsible  position. 

''From  Oliver  ^VoIcoK,  sen. 

'•  Litchfield,  Nov.  24th,  17«9. 
"  Sir, 


\      "  Old  age  is  very  apt  to  be  vain  in  giving  advice. 
j  No  one,  I  believe,  of  your  years  requires  it  less,  as 
;  you  have  been  long  conversant  with  people  of  almost 
i  every  condition,   and  very  readily  investigate  the 
j  principles  of  human  action  ;  yet  I  will  indulge  my-. 
.  self  once,  and,  which  I  shall  probably  never  think 
'.  it  necessary  to  do  again,  advise  you  that  in  every 
(  matter  of  consequence  you  depend,  in  the  last  resort, 
:  upon  your  own  judgment  rather  than  upon  that  of 
any  other.     In  this  mode  of  conduct   you  will  less 
frequently  err.     It  will  induce   a  stricter  habit  of 
reflection,  and  if  you  mistake,  you  will  not  feel  the 
mortification  of  being  misguided   by  such  as  may 
have  an  interest  in  deceiving  you.     The  executive 
officers  with  whom  you  will  have  most  intercourse 
will,  I  believe,  be  inclined  to  treat  you  with  gener- 
osity and  frankness,  from  the  first  magistrate  down- 
wards.    An  open,  unassuming  behavior  will  be  most 
agreeable  to  them  ;  this  naturally  induces  confidence, 
and  may  be  done  consistently  with  such  reservation 
as  maybe  necessary.    It  is  generally  said  that  cour- 
tiers always  act  in  disguise.     This  is  far  from  being 
universally  the  case  ;  and  when   it  b,   it  is  more 
generally  owing  to  their  situation  than  choice,  espe- 
cially among  those  who  are  to  be  denominated  good 
men  ;  to  which  character  I   truly  beheve   the  first 
magistrate,  and  the  heads  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, all  of  whom  I  know,  are  justly  entitled.    The 
habits  and  manners  of  a  soldier  are  naturally  open 
and  frank ;  and  if  at  any  time  it  shall  seem  to  be 
otherwise,  such  conduct  will  be  rather  assumed  and 
politic  than  otherwise. 

'*  Your  service  will  be  complicated  and  arduous  ; 
but  you  will  reflect  that  those  who  are  to  judge  of 
your  services  will  be  most  capable  of  making  a  just 
estimate  of  them.  You  may  therefore  safely  indulge 
yourself  with  as  much  exercise  and  relaxation  as 
will  be  necessary  for  your  health.  Endeavor  further 
to  preser\e  the  rnens  sana  in  corpore  sano  by  yield- 
ing at  times  to  a  certain  vacuity  of  thought.  As  to 
your  mode  of  living,  I  need  say  but  very  httle  ;  your 
habits  of  temperance  wOl  render  it  unnecessary." 

!  We  have  met  ■with  various  accounts  of  the  state 
of  France  during  the  revolution,  as  judged  bv  ex- 
ternal appearances  ;  but  the  following  is  the  best 
we  have  seen,  on  account  of  its  deductions.  It  :ts 
from  the  pen  of  Trumbull,  who  was  in  Europe  }  i 
a  diplomatic  capacity. 

i 

I  TRUMBULL    ON    FRAXCB,    IN    1795. 

1  "  You  request  me  to  tell  you  what  I  have  seen 
I  It  is  not  easy,  my  dear  sir.  to  describe  scenes  so  im 
mense,  so  various,  and  so  fluctuating.  If.  therefore, 
I  I  give  you  two  or  three  prominent  features  of  the 
I  vast  whole,  you  must  be  satisfied.  The  state  of 
I  cultivation  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
;  points  at  the  present  moment.     I  have  crossed  the 
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country  from  Havre  de  Grace  to  Basle,  through 
Paris,  by  one  road,  and  returned  by  another  ;  and 
in  all  the  distance  I  see  nothing  that  marks  a  neg- 
lect of  agriculture,  or  a  want  of  hands  to  labor ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  earth  is  covered  with  all  the  usual 
variety  of  crops,  all  promising  abundance,  if  the 
approach  of  harvest  be  warm.  Up  to  the  time  that 
I  left  the  country,  we  had  too  much  rain  and  cold, 
which  have  extended  also  to  this  country.  Another 
circumstance  struck  me  forcibly  ;  I  mean  the  very 
few  beggars  I  met  with.  Formerly,  whenever  a 
carriage  stopped  to  change  horses  it  was  surrounded 
by  half  a  dozen,  and  often  by  a  whole  one,  of  mis- 
erable objects  who  assailed  you  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  whose  appearance  bore  but  too  forcible  a  testi- 
mony to  the  justice  of  their  fervent  applications.  I 
have  now  passed  many,  very  many  post-houses, 
without  meeting  a  single  mendicant.  This  and  some 
other  observations  convince  me  that  the  condition 
of  the  lowest  classes  of  society  is  improved,  perhaps 
as  much  as  that  of  the  rich  is  declined  ;  so  that, 
with  all  the  horrid  scenes  which  have  passed,  and 
all  the  accumulation  of  wretchedness  which  has 
overwhelmed  the  upper  orders  of  society,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
has  rather  increased  than  diminished.  This,  to  be 
sure,  is  no  apology  for  those  who  have  drenched 
the  cities  in  blood  ;  and  we  can  only  regard  them 
as  we  would  a  pestilence — as  horrid  instruments  in 
the  hand  of  Providence  to  scourge,  and  ultimately 
to  purify,  the  corruption  of  men.  Again,  I  have 
seen  the  city  of  Paris  exhibit  an  example  of  patient 
fortitude,  which  I  did  not  expect  from  such  a  mass 
of  ignorant  and  profligate  people.  I  have  seen  them 
week  after  week  receive  the  miserable  pittance  of 
two  ounces  of  bad  bread  to  a  person  a  day  ;  and  sup- 
port this  privation  with  fewer  instances  of  riot,  im- 
patience or  murmur,  than  you  would  have  expected 
from  a  race  of  philosophers." 

The  late  plea  of  the  Philadelphians  for  the  non- 
payment of  their  debts  was,  that  the  foreign  set- 
tlers, chiefly  Germans,  outnumbered  the  "  drab- 
colored  men."  From  various  passages  in  the 
correspondence  it  would  seem  that  the  Philadel- 
phians did  not  rank  very  high  half  a  century  ago. 
The  following  is  a  sketch  of  them  by  Wolcott, 
junior,  in  a  letter  to  his  father.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  not  only  a  new  government, 
but  a  new  constitution  that  was  just  set  up  and 
had  to  work. 

"  The  indications  of  the  public  sentiment  with 
respect  to  the  new  government  are  very  equivocal. 
The  northern  states,  and  the  commercial  and  mon- 
eyed people,  are  zealously  attached  to  it.  The  state 
executives  and  ofllcers  cannot  be  considered  as  good 
friends  ;  many  of  them  are  dc^signing  enemies. 

"  This  state,  [Philadelphia,]  though  very  oflicious 
in  obtruding  their  opinions,  will  have  but  little  in- 
fluence. The  power  and  respectability  which  per- 
sons not  acfjuainted  with  their  affairs  attribute  to 
them,  is  ideal.  A  great  portion  of  the  members  are 
ignorant  men  ;  they  are  collected  from  all  nations 
under  heaven ;  many  have  smarted  under  the 
.scourges  of  European  tyranny,  and  act  under  the 
influences  of  old  prejudices  and  habits,  though  their 
present  condition  is  entirely  different  from  any  which 
they  formerly  experienced.  Z«3al  for  lilrerty,  the 
principles  of  which  they  do  not  understand,  and 
envy  of  abilities  and  industry  which  they  cannot 
emulate,  induce  them  to  raise  objections  to  every 


measure  of  government.  If  they  were  a  compaci ' 
uniform  body  of  people,  governed  by  the  same  pas- 
sions and  sympathies,  and  had  their  present  dispo- 
sition to  advise,  they  would  be  formidable  ;  but  the 
desultory  projects  of  Quakers,  Tones,  Anti-Feds, 
[Anti-Federalists,]  Germans,  and  Irishmen,  who 
mutually  despise  and  hale  each  other,  will  be  insuf- 
ficient to  overcome  the  great  and  substantial  influ 
ence  of  property  and  reason  in  this  state." 

The  following  passage  is  not  only  curious  for 
its  general  spirit  of  prophecy,  singularly  fulfilled 
by  the  event,  but  exhibits  what  seems  to  have  been 
a  dumb  feeling  in  the  respectable  part  of  American 
society,  at  a  time  when  in  this  country,  and  prob- 
ably throughout  the  world,  Americans  were  sup- 
posed to  be  animated  by  the  fiercest  opposition 
against  Great  Britain,  and  desirous  of  her  down- 
fall. There  was  a  doubt  at  the  time  whether 
America  might  not  have  been  driven  to  hostilities 
with  France,  on  account  of  the  intrigues  and  inso- 
lence of  the  directorial  government  and  agents. 

G.  CABOTT  ON  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

"  But  after  all,  my  greatest  reliance  is  that  Great 
Britain  will  keep  the  monster  at  bay  until  he  de- 
stroys himself,  or  becomes  lessdangerous  to  others  ; 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  vicissitudes  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  F^,ngland  will  sensibly  diminish  their 
naval  strength,  or  divert  its  application,  as  long  as 
France  remains  f'orrnidable.  Entrland  certainly  pos- 
sesses abundant  means  of  every  kind  to  defend  her- 
self against  France  and  as  many  of  the  powers  on 
the  continent  as  France  can  compel  to  act  as  auxil- 
iaries. I  shall  not  believe,  therefore,  until  I  see  it, 
that  England  will  yield  in  the  present  contest.  Mr. 
Erskine,  Mr.  Waddinglon,  and  some  thousands  of 
others,  will  try  at  every  period  of  misfortune  to  dis- 
place the  ministers  ;  but  the  government,  the  landed 
as  well  as  other  property  of  the  nation,  the  weight 
of  character,  and  essentially  the  body  of  the  nation, 
must,  and  do  hate  France,  and  will,  und(!r  all  cir- 
cumstances, fight  France  as  long  as  they  can. 
Farewell.  G.  Cabott." 

In  like  manner,  Burke's  letters  on  the  Regicide 
Peace,  were  popular  with  the  respectable  republi- 
cans of  America. 

CHAUNCEV    GOODRICH    ON    EDMUND    BUUIfE. 

"We  have  received  two  celebrated  letters  written 
by  Mr.  Burke  against  the  ministry  for  entering  on 
negotiations  of  peace.  Though  but  lately  put  to 
the  press,  they  have  run  to  the  eighth  edition.  He 
considers  the  republic  of  France  as  an  Algiers  in 
the  centre  of  Europe,  with  whom  the  civilized  world 
can  hold  nocomniunion.  Whether  he  be  correct  or 
not  in  his  main  |)()int,  the  pami)hlet  is  full  of  original 
sentiment  relative  to  the  Jacobins  in  England,  France 
and  the  world,  highly  valuable  to  every  country, 
and  to  ours  as  much  as  any  one.  There  are  but 
one  or  two  here  ;  I  hope  they  will  be  soon  re- 
printed." 

The  text  and  the  original  letters  in  these  volumes 
must  be  received  with  allowance,  as  the  represen- 
tations of  writers  on  a  side.  Still,  with  every 
allowance,  they  do  not  show  many  leading  politi- 
cians of  the  "  model  republic,"  as  any  bettor  in  its 
infancy  than  in  it.s  youth — manhood  it  has  not  yet 
reached.      Whether    Randolph,  in    1795,    applied 
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to  Fauchet,  the  French  ambassador,  wth  the 
treasonable  purpose  of  fomenting  an  insurrection 
against  the  government  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, or  whether,  as  we  rather  think,  he  attempted 
to  trick  the  Frenchman  out  of  money  for  his  pri- 
vate uses  on  a  pubUc  pretence,  it  is  clear  that  an 
American  secretary  of  state  applied  to  a  foreign 
ambassador  for  funds  to  be  ostensibly  used  against 
the  ministry  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Monroe 
and  other  Americans  at  Paris  betrayed,  if  not  their 
country,  yet  the  government  they  were  servnng, 
for  party  objects.  Mr.  Gallatin  and  some  others 
were  'mtainted  by  mercenary  baseness,  but  they 
allowei  faction  to  carry  them  on  to  treason  ;  and 
as  for  the  respectability  of  smaller  men,  here  is  a 
picture  of  the  "just  men"  of  one  city. 

PUBLIC    CHARACTERS    OF    PHILADELPHIA,    1796. 

"Chauncey  Goodrich  to  Oliver  Wokott,  senior. 

"  Philadelphia,  Dec.  13,  1796. 
"  I  place  under  cover  to  Frederic,  a  paper  of  yes- 
terday, in  which  you  will  find  Governor  Mifflin  in 
his  address  has  done  the  government  of  Connecticut 
the  honor  of  particular  mention.  It  merits  and  I  '. 
presume  will  meet  only  with  contempt.  A  few  days  < 
after  this  display  of  patriotism  and  a  holy  zeal  against  j 
speculation,  the  president  and  cashier  of  the  State 
Pennsylvania  Bank  had  been  guilty  of  an  embezzle- 
ment of  its  moneys  or  malversation.  The  president 
had  by  connivance  taken  from  the  bank  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  more,  without  consent  of  the 
directors,  which,  though  charged,  he  kept  without 
interest.  He  and  the  cashier  are  both  displaced. 
It  was  yesterday  rumored  that  Governor  Mifflin, 
whose  son-in-law  was  cashier,  had  in  the  same  way 
taken  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  that  he  had  given 
his  security  for  restitution.  I  believe  the  story  ;  but 
a  few  days  will  make  it  more  certain,  and  in  the 
mean  time  no  mention  need  be  made  of  it.  This 
place  furnishes  indication  of  great  depravity.  Bank- 
ruptcies are  frequently  happening.  Mr.  Morris  is 
greatly  embarrassed.  'T  is  said  that  Nicholson  has 
fled  to  England  :  that  Judge  Wilson  has  been  to 
gaol  and  is  out  on  bail.  But  there  are  so  many 
rumors  I  vouch  for  the  credit  of  neither.  Blair 
M'Clenachan,  lately  chosen  representative,  has  con- 
veyed his  estate  to  his  children,  to  cheat  his  cred- 
itors." 

The  volumes  are  well  edited,  with  good  tables 
of  contents,  and  an  elaborate  index.  The  histori- 
cal commentary  is  also  done  with  knowledg-e, 
clearness,  and  strengrth  ;  though  too  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  federalist  party  views  to  be  taken 
as  an  impartial  account.  Mr.  Gibbs  appears  to 
have  the  federalist  accomplishments  as  well  as 
their  feelings.  The  followinir  opinion  on  Ameri- 
can independence  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
his  style  on  the  larger  subjects. 

"  The  character  and  objects  of  the  American  war 
have  been  often  strangely  misapprehended.  It  was 
in  truth  what  Burke  termed  it,  not  a  revolution,  but 


a  revolution  prevented.  It  was  simply  the  exercise 
of  the  power  inherent  in  the  organization  of  society 
to  resist  the  enforcement  of  authority  inconsistent 
with  its  well-being.  It  was  in  the  outset  a  revolt, 
based  on  the  same  principles,  advocated  by  the  same 
men,  as  those  which  had  distinguished  and  main- 
tained that  against  Charles.  The  course  of  events 
made  it,  indeed,  a  war  of  independence;  but  there 
was  in  its  tone  nothing  revolutionary,  nothing  sub- 
versive of  the  established  order  of  things.  Some 
leaders,  more  far-seeing  than  the  rest,  had  predicted 
the  result ;  but  what  the  people  wanted,  what  thev 
took  up  arms  to  get,  was  not  some  new  privilege, 
some  new  hberty,  but  the  security  of  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities,  which  they  had  always  bad. 
Once  committed,  they  were  indeed  driven  to  inde- 
pendence for  safety's  sake.  Even  the  abolishment 
of  royalty  they  had  not  originally  intended  ;  for 
abstract  royalty,  with  three  thousand  miles  of  deep 
water  between  it  and  them,  troubled  them  little,  so 
only  that  they  had  their  own  legislatures,  and  were 
taxed  by  those  alone.  What  we  find  in  their 
speeches,  what  we  read  in  the  writings  of  those 
days,  has  much  about  birthright  and  inheritance, 
charters  and  the  privileges  of  English-born  subjects, 
and  very  little  about  the  rights  of  man.  The  little 
of  this  that  came  in  afterwards  was  not  of  native 
growth,  nor  indigenous  to  the  soil.  New  England, 
the  New  England  yeomanry,  the  representative  of 
that  stubborn  orderly  race  of  resistants  which  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  Old  England's  liberties,  was 
little  given  to  speculation.  Certain  definite  and  dis- 
tinct ideas  the  people  had  touching  rights  which 
were  the  privilege  of  Englishmen  everywhere,  and 
in  their  view  not  necessarily  the  privilege  of  any 
other  nation  ;  indeed,  they  rather  claimed  the  ex- 
clusive monopoly  of  them.  To  maintain  these  as 
their  inheritance  they  considered  due  to  their  pos- 
terity ;  to  maintain  them  their  fathers  had  cut  off 
the  head  of  one  king  by  sentence  of  a  high  tribunal 
and  had  deposed  another  by  act  of  parliament ;  to 
maintain  them  still  they  were  ready  to  rebel  against 
the  usurpations  of  the  throne,  or  if  need  be  of  par- 
liament itself.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings  was  exploded  even  in  Enoland.  One  protec- 
tor and  two  dynasties  of  monarchs  had  reigned  by 
divine  right  of  parliament.  The  principle  that  gov- 
ernment was  intended  for  the  good  of  the  governed, 
was  to  them  self-evident ;  the  consequence,  that 
the  governed  were  to  prescribe  how  it  should  be 
exercised,  was  equally  plain  ;  and  the  attempts  of 
parliament  to  violate  the  principle  were  subjects  of 
resist-ince  as  well  as  those  of  the  throne.  This  it 
was  that  they  fought  for,  and  in  this  there  was  no 
revolution — the  revolution  came  afterwards. 

"  Democracy  as  a  theory  was  not  as  yet.  The 
habhs  and  manners  of  the  people  were,  indeed,  es- 
sentially democratic  in  their  simplicity  and  equality 
of  condition  ;  but  this  might  exist  under  any  form 
of  government.  Their  governments  were  then 
purely  republican.  They  had  gone  but  a  short  way 
into  those  philosophical  ideas  which  characterized 
the  subsequent  and  real  revolution  in  France.  The 
great  state  papers  of  American  liberty  were  all  pre 
dicated  on  the  abuse  of  chartered,  not  of  abstract 
rights.  The  complaints  against  government  were 
of  violation  of  these." 
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THE    BANK   ACT    OF    1844,    AND    THE    QUESTION 
OF    PRIVATE    BANKING. 

The  remarks  of  the  Spectator  last  week  on  the 
government  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  misinterpretation  in  some  journals, 
which  is  now  common  whenever  the  purely  banking 
concerns  of  that  corporation  are  alluded  to.  With 
the  complaints  which  have  lately  been  urged  against 
the  efficiency  of  the  bank  directors,  the  act  of  1844, 
known  as  Peel's  Bill,  can  have  no  possible  connec- 
tion :  yet  these  complaints  are  incessantly  miscon- 
strued by  the  opponents  of  that  bill  into  an  admission 
that  the  bill  is  defective.  Now,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind — and  it  cannot  at  the  present  juncture  be 
too  distinctly  impressed — that  the  bank  act  of  1844 
did  not  profess  in  the  slightest  degree  to  interfere 
with  the  operations  of  private  bankers,  or  to  protect 
the  public  against  such  evils  as  might  arise  from  an 
injudicious  management  on  the  part  of  those  firms. 
It  professed,  certainly,  to  furnish  by  its  action  an 
index  by  which  the  private  banker  might  always 
regulate  his  concerns  with  safety  ;  but  it  did  not 
and  could  not  pretend  to  guarantee  that  to  this  index 
he  would  attend.  The  sole  duty  of  the  bill,  to 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  pledged  its  infallible  per- 
formance, was  that  of  maintaining,  in  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  the  convertibility  of  the 
bank-note  :  and  that  it  has  failed  to  fulfil  this  func- 
tion no  one  will  pretend  to  assert.  For  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  in  our  commercial  history,  we  have 
witnessed  a  pressure  of  the  severest  character  both 
with  regard  to  its  protraction  and  its  extent,  with- 
out hearing  one  word  of  apprehension  that,  even 
when  it  shall  come  to  the  worst,  the  solvency  of  the 
issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  England  can  be 
placed  in  danger  :  and  thus  we  escape  an  evil  which 
if  it  were  added  to  the  distress  that  now  prevails 
might  plunge  the  nation  into  almost  hopeless  ruin — 
namely,  the  combination  of  public  with  private  dis- 
credit. It  is  the  management  of  the  banking  de- 
partment of  the  Bank  of  England  that  has  alone 
been  called  in  question  :  and  over  this  the  act  of 
1844  has  no  more  control  than  it  has  over  the  affairs 
of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  or  of  Jones 
Loyd  and  Co.,  or  Glyn  and  Co.,  or  any  other  pri- 
vate establishment.  As  far  as  the  question  of  man- 
agement is  concerned,  it  is  as  it  bears  upon  this 
department  alone  that  reform  is  needed  ;  since  the 
issue  d(!partment  is  happily  self- working,  and  it  is 
out  of  the  power  of  the  bank  court,  or  of  any  body 
of  individuals  in  the  world,  to  disturb  or  to  avert  its 
operation.  During  the  whole  of  the  spring,  when 
warnings  were  daily  given,  not  only  by  the  press 
but  by  the  rapid  elTlux  of  bullion,  the  bank  directors 
poured  forth  money  from  their  till  in  increased 
abundance!,  just  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  ojx'-ration  of  Peel's  bill  was  restricting 
their  legitimate!  means  of  pursuing  that  course  ;  and 
that  this  madness  was  checked  at  last,  was  owing 
solely  to  their  having  arrived  at  that  point  at  which 
their  self-acting  monitor  could  no  longer  be  disre- 
garded. But  this  course  might  have  been  pursued 
by'  Jones  Loyd  and  f'o.  just  the  same  as  by  the 
hank,  if  the  partners  had  been  afflicted  with  similar 
infatuation.  They  might  have  parted  from  the 
money  in  thnr  till  with  increased  freedom  just  as  it 
was  becoming  more  scarce  ;  and  so  might  all  tlu; 
other  private  bankers  of  the  country  :  and  that  they 
did  not  do  so,  is  simjdy  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  the  ability  to  observe  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  to  coniiuct  their  affairs  like  prudent  men.  Even 
DOW  we  see,  however,  that  the  Bank  of  England  has 


not  learned  its  lesson  ;  since  it  was  only  on  the  2<1 
of  last  month  that  it  absolutely  lowered  the  price 
of  accommodation  at  the  very  time  when  its  means 
were  again  undergoing  week  by  week  a  most  rapid 
diminution,  and  when  everything  indicated  that  this 
diminution  must  steadily  continue  until  the  gigantic 
speculations  by  which  it  was  occasioned  should  be 
finally  arrested  ;  the  consequence  of  this  system  of 
mismanagement  being,  that  when  a  crash  ultimately 
arrives,  the  bank,  instead  of  being  in  a  position  to 
interpose  by  timely  aid,  is  the  chief  actor,  (as  was 
again  exemplified  on  Thursday  and  yesterday,)  to 
add  to  the  general  embarrassment  by  adopting 
stringent  and  hurried  measures  for  its  own  protec- 
tion. 

What  the  public  now  demand  is,  such  a  reform 
in  the  direction  of  the  bank  as  shall  introduce  men 
at  least  capable  of  understanding  that  first  principle 
of  business  which  should  prompt  a  trader  to  regu- 
late the  price  of  his  commodity  by  the  existing 
demand  for  it ;  and  also  shall  secure  that  the  par- 
ties selected  should  be  men  of  known  solvency — 
which  would  probably  be  the  case  if  their  election 
depended  on  the  proprietors.  The  arguments  for 
the  appointment  of  a  permanent  governor  rest  upon 
matters  of  convenience  which  must  be  obvious  to 
all ;  and  the  only  interest  that  the  government ».  jn 
feel  in  the  arrangements  must  be  such  as  arises  fro^^ 
the  fact  that  the  issue  department  is  connected  Wiih 
the  bank,  together  with  the  fact  that  this  corpora- 
tion is  the  private  banker  of  the  state.  Owing  to 
these  circumstances,  the  national  repute  is  liable  to 
be  compromised  by  the  utter  want  of  commercial 
stability  which  has  been  manifested  during  the  last 
twenty  years  among  the  directors ;  and  it  is  on  this 
ground,  above  all,  that  the  intelligent  public  call 
for  interference. — Spectator,  2  Oct. 

THE     INSOLENCE     OF     SERVILITY. 

The  servility  which  pursues  individuals  of  the 
"distinguished,"  "exalted,"  or  royal  classes,  to 
record  their  minutest  and  most  trivial  actions  with 
painstaking  elaboration,  is  a  very  low  and  base 
instinct  at  all  times ;  ridiculous  at  the  best,  some- 
times disgusting  and  defiling.  There  is  mixed  up 
with  it  a  spirit  the  very  reverse  of  reverential.  It 
can  be  no  genuine  reverence  which  dogs  the  foot- 
steps of  kings  and  princes  to  note  every  paltry 
movement  and  make  a  wonderment  of  every 
remark,  as  though  it  were  surprising  that  a  prince 
should  have  his  faculties  about  him.  A  royal  count 
cannot  visit  a  factory  and  make  an  intelligent  obser- 
vation, but  that  coryphajus  of  footmen  the  court 
new.sman  repeats  the  saying  with  applause,  as 
nurses  do  when  a  baby  begins  to  predicate  truisms 
about  its  pap  or  its  toys.  The  homage,  we  all 
know,  is  paid  to  the  "  exalted  station  ;"  but  thera 
must  after  all  be  something  very  humiliating  to  the 
most  hardened  recipient  of  such  homage  in  the  gross 
disparagement  wliich  it  implies  of  the  individual. 
A  sovereign  has  senses  like  other  men  ;  if  you  tickle 
him  he  will  laugh  ;  if  you  show  to  him  suffering 
humanity  he  will  grieve  ;  if  you  exhibit  before  him 
good  feeling  ho  will  be  pleased,  and  will  express 
his  pleasure  in  suitable  terms.  But  these  conse- 
quences are  matters  of  course.  The  exalted  per- 
sonage behaves  as  all  persons  of  sense  and  decent 
feeling  would  do  ;  and  if  you  express  wonder  at  the 
fact,  you  imist  suppose  an  exalted  person  to  l>o 
something  below  human  nature.  You  are  regard- 
ing th(!  crowned  creature  with  the  same  feelings  as 
the  curiosity-hunter  who  admires  an  elephant  or  a 
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monkey  for  behaving  "so  like  man;"  and  while 
you  worship  that  person  whom  you  seek  to  exalt 
by  your  wonder,  you  debase  him  by  its  implication, 
and  are  yourself  degraded  to  the  level  of  those  who 
make  idol-deities  of  inferior  animals — the  monkey 
worshippers  of  Japan,  or  the  ox-adorers  of  Egypt. 

Sentiments  so  low  cannot  exist  without  display- 
ing their  vileness  in  some  direct  form.  Let  the 
sycophant  forget  himself,  and  he  becomes  the  most 
sordid  of  libelJers.  "  No  man  is  a  hero,"  says  the 
moral  sceptic,  "  to  his  valet-de-chambre."  '*  No," 
replies  the  truer  moralist,  "  perhaps  not  to  a  valet- 
ds-chambre."  The  sneer  degrades,  not  the  hero, 
but  the  utterer,  and  stamps  him  with  servility :  it 
betrayed  the  soul  of  a  footman. 

So  the  chronicler  that  waits  upon  the  footsteps 
of  the  exalted,  and  humbly  enumerates  every  gra- 
cious smile  upon  his  tally,  must  needs  have  bis 
moments  of  sombre  scepticism  and  irreverent  dis- 
content. Nothing  then  is  sacred  from  his  irrever- 
ent familiarity.  The  royal  countenance,  which  has 
shined  perhaps  with  too  much  tolerance  upon  his 
sycophancy,  is  watched  with  cold  stare  and  insolent 
outspeaking  when  it  does  not  smile.  On  the 
queen's  return  from  Scotland,  one  of  these  royalty- 
hunters  thus  ventures  to  indulge  the  wandering  of 
his  cross-grained  imagination — 

*'  When  her  majesty  alighted  from  the  carriage, 
she  took  hold  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  her  left 
hand,  and,  drawing  her  mantle  closely  round  her, 
proceeded  down  the  quay ;  Prince  Albert  walking 
on  her  right,  and  carrjing  an  umbrella  above  her 
to  keep  off  the  rain.  The  princess  royal  was  con- 
ducted to  the  boat  by  one  of  the  royal  suite.  As 
the  royal  party  passed  along,  Prince  Albert  ac- 
knowledged the  cheers  with  which  they  were 
greeted  ;  but  her  majesty's  countenance  bore  none 
of  that  joyous  look  which  she  sometimes  exhibits  ; 
and  upon  the  whole,  whether  from  indisposition, 
the  rough  sail  she  had  had  that  morning,  or  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  she  seemed  very  indif- 
ferent to  the  manifestations  of  her  subjects'  loyalty. 
She  was  handed  down  the  stair  and  into  the  barge, 
which  was  waitmg  to  convey  her  to  the  Black 
Eagle,  by  Mr.  Campbell  of  Auchindarroch,  who 
likewise  lifted  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  princess 
royal  mto  the  barge.  At  this  time  it  was  very 
wet ;  and  the  protection  of  the  umbrella  being  tem- 
porarily withdrawn  while  her  majesty  was  stepping 
on  board  the  barge  and  seating  herself,  the  rain 
dashed  upon  her  face,  and  seemed  to  create  a  feelinc 
of  discomfort  in  the  royal  mind,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  from  the  expression  of  her  countenance." 

As  if  a  face  that  confronted  beating  rain  ever  did 
wear  any  look  but  discomfort !  There  is  something 
doltish  in  the  wonderment  this  time.  But  even  if 
the  expression  of  "  discomfort''  had  been  of  a  less 
purely  physical  kind,  what  right  has  any  one  to 
%vatch  over  the  countenance  of  another,  however 
"exalted,"  in  order  to  note  every  passing  shade? 
What  warrant  is  there  for  translating  every  vague 
expression,  and  putting  upon  it  the  bad  construction 
of  vulgar  disparagement?  Are  all  minds  so  much 
alike  that  we  can  understand  each  other's  feelings, 
precisely,  by  looks  and  gestures?  Above  all, 
what  man  of  decent  manly  feeling  will  fix  his  stare 
upon  a  woman,  of  whatsoever  station,  if  he  merely 
supposes  that  her  mind  is  ill  at  ease  ? 

But  the  courtly  newsman  has  a  twofold  right — 
the  born  right  pertaining  to  a  mean  nature,  which 
is  "  rather  his  misfortune  than  his  fault  ;"  and  the 
right  conferred  by  the  toleration  of  the  "  exalted," 
whose,  presence  he  so  often  outrages. — Spectator. 


THE    BOTTLE-niP    OF    IRELAND. 

The  anti-rent  movement  in  Ireland  is  neither  a 
new  occasion  for  alarm,  nor  new  in  its  cause,  or 
even  in  its  substance.  It  is  only  a  new  shape  in 
which  the  evil  of  Ireland  displays  itself — the  redun- 
dancy of  the  population. 

That  evil  is  like  the  last  article  to  be  packed  into 
the  traveller's  carpet-bagr — the  thing  too  much,  that 
will  not  be  squeezed  into  the  space  :  readjust  the 
"  traps"  how  you  will,  you  cannot  contrive  to  get 
that  one  in  ;  whether  it  is  your  dressing-case,  your 
clothes-brush,  your  shooting-shoes,  your  sandwich- 
box,  your  portable  bootjack,  or  whatever  else  you 
may  in  turn  leave  out  in  the  vain  hope  of  poking  it 
in  at  the  last,  there  it  stands,  identical  in  the  one 
material  attribute  of  being  the  thing  de  trop — the 
realized  excess. 

So  it  is  in  Ireland  :  her  population  is  redundant 
as  compared  with  her  land  and  capital,  and  the 
redundancy  makes  itself  apparent  in  various  shapes 
— the  two  and  a  half  millions  of  beggars,  the  fever- 
ish emigration,  the  potato-diet,  the  famine,  the  pub- 
lic works,  the  excessive  poor-rates,  the  anti-poor- 
rate  agitation,  the  Ribandist  hold  of  pauperism  on 
the  land,  the  landlord  clearances,  the  anti-rent  agi- 
tation. These  are  only  so  many  different  forms  in 
which  the  one  redundancy  of  people  exhibits  itself 
and  its  morbid  working. 

Some  of  these   manifestations  are  immediately 

caused  by  the  effort  of  the  redundant  people  to  make 

the  most  of  the  deficient  land — such  as  the  potato- 

!  diet  ;  some  by  the  effort  of  the  miserable  wretches 

I  who  are  extruded  to  retain  a  grasp  upon  the  natural 

source  of  food,  the  land — such  as  the  Ribandisra, 

the  beggary,  and  the  anti-rent ;  some  by  the  effort 

of   the   landowners  to  counteract    that  convulsive 

i  pauperism  by  shaking  off  the  grasp — such  as  the 

I  clearances.     But  whatever  the  immediate  shape  of 

I  the  tumultuary  movement,  it  is  only  one  symptom 

I  of  the  common  disease. 

The  remedy  is  obviously  to  restore  the  balance 
in  the  three  elements  of  national  prosperity — intro- 
1  duce  more  capital,  or  extend  the  productiveness  of 
I  the  land,  or  diminish  the  people.  Easier  said  than 
'  done.  Capital  will  not  venture  into  the  region  while 
it  is  so  turbulent.  Agricultural  systems  cannot  be 
altered  while  the  redundant  population  covers  the 
land,  any  more  than  you  can  take  up  the  carpet  in 
your  parlor  while  the  whole  family  is  at  breakfast. 
It  only  remains  to  diminish  the  redundancy  of  the 
population  by  depletion.  Get  rid  of  that  oppressive 
burden,  and  you  may  then  so  alter  the  state  of  mat- 
ters as  to  extend  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and 
admit  capital  to  a  peaceful  reign  over  universal 
prosperity.  But  until  you  remove  the  people  who 
are  starving  because  they  are  de  trop,  and  are  savage 
because  they  are  starving,  you  will  have  neither 
quiet  nor  room  for  the  effectual  amelioration  of  the 
country.  Ten  to  one,  if  you  carry  in  food,  the 
people  will  attack  your  messengers,  as  they  have 
done  the  relief-officers ;  or  if  you  were  to"  bring 
capital,  they  would  probably  make  a  foray  upon  it, 
as  the  iiew  pirates  of  the  west  coast  did  upon  the 
corn-ships.  A  country  with  two  millions  and  » 
half  of  soiils  whose  redundancy  is  fatally  marked 
out  by  their  periodical  destitution,  cannot  be  still 
while  you  cure  it  and  rearrange  it.  You  must  get 
rid  of  the  immediate  and  exciting  cause  of  irritation 
before  you  can  apply  constitutional  remedies. — 
Spectator,  25  Sept 
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From  the  Spectator. 

MR.  Francis'  history  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land. 

If,  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  where  actions  and 
the  actors  are  the  first  things  that  attract  attention , 
and  admit  of,  if  they  do  not  require,  narrative  or 
dramatic  exhibition,  the  principles  that  hirk  beneath 
the  narrative,  causing  events  and  stimulating  per- 
sons, ought  to  be  cieauy  evolved,  how  much  more 
is  this  exhibition  necessary  in  subjects  that  partake 
of  the  character  of  science,  where  the  principle  is 
all  in  ain  An  extraordinary  criminal,  a  remark- 
able suit,  a  particular  decision,  or  an  eccentric 
clerk  of  court,  may  he  filly  introduced  when  they 
illui':'-ate  a  law,  or,  sparingly,  as  a  relief  to  drier 
matters.  Such  things,  however,  by  no  means  form 
a  history  of  law  ;  any  more  than  gossipy  partic- 
ulars or  curious  anecdotes  of  philosophers  form  a 
history  of  philosophy,  even  if  garnished  with  some 
loose  accounts  of  the  facts  of  their  discoveries, 
while  the  principles  embodied  in  the  facts  remain 
unobserved. 

From  the  connection  of  the  Bank  of  England 
with  the  government,  its  long  monopoly  of  the 
power  of  acting  upon  tiie  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  principles  illustrated  in  almost  every 
great  financial  question  with  which  it  has  been  in- 
volved, the  history  of  the  bank  would  seem  im- 
peratively to  require  a  full  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  currency,  such  at  least  as  they  appear  to 
the  historian,  with  an  endeavor  to  show  at  each 
great  crisis  how  far  the  conduct  of  the  directors 
was  influential  for  (rood  or  for  evil,  and  how  far 
their  decisions  were  guided  by  true  principles  or 
by  any  principle?,  IIow  Abraham  Newland  "  cut 
up,"  and  the  means  by  which  he  gained  his  money 
— the  adventurous  arts  ana  frauds  of  Price,  the  once 
celebrated  forger,  with  his  anticipation  of  Jack 
Ketch  by  hangiiii?-  himself — tlie  forgeries  and  ex- 
ecution of  Faiin'Jeroy  and  others — the  rush  and 
crush  at  the  doors  of  the  bank  when  popular  loans 
were  to  be  subscribed  for — with  biographical  no- 
tices of  governors  and  directors — are  all  well 
enough  as  gossip,  but  by  no  means  fitting  topics 
to  occupy  a  proniinent  place  in  a  professed  history 
of  the  Hank  of  England.  The  formal  statistics  of 
the  subject — the  amount  of  capital  at  various 
times,  the  t(!rms  on  which  the  successive  charters 
have  been  granted,  the  prices  of  bank  stock,  with 
the  (lividcudH  thereupon,  and  the  bonuses  given  to 
the  proprietors,  as  well  as  the  various  runs  the 
bank  has  eiifouritenjd,  and  the  financial  crises  or 
panics  in  wiiich  it  stood  conspicuous — are  topics 
more  germanf;  to  its  real  history.  Still,  they  are 
the  Buperficials  of  tin;  matter.  The  economical 
condhion  of  the  country  at  tlu;  last-named  occur- 
rence.'}— the  cau.sc^H  wliich  produced  them — how 
far  they  were  ineviUibh',  or  to  what  cxUMit  they 
were  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  public — the 
course  which  the  directors  pursued,  and  the  results, 
•with  the  principles  to  be  deduced  from  their  con- 
duct and  the  circumstances  of  th(;  case — are  the 
animating  .soul  of  a  history  of  the  bank,  while  the 


most  important  of  the  other  points  are  at  best  but 
the  body. 

This  animating  spirit  will  not  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Francis.  It  is  not  that  his  econom- 
ical views  or  his  currency  doctrines  are  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent :  he  has  none.  Th(J  currency  ques- 
tion scarcely  seems  to  have  exercised  his  thoughts  ; 
and  when  on  great  occasions — as  the  suspension 
of  cash  payments  in  1797,  their  restoration  by 
Peel  in  1819,  or  the  panic  of  1825 — he  cannot 
well  avoid  the  subject,  he  either  pins  his  faith  to 
some  authority,  (mostly  the  bank  directors  for  the 
time  being,)  or  takes  refuge  in  the  truism  "  that 
much  may  be  said  on  both  sides ;"  or  if  venturing 
any  view  of  his  own,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  politician  in  the  farce,  "  that  as  near  as  he 
can  guess  he  cannot  tell."  A  similar  want  of 
financial  vocation  attends  him  where  facts  or  reg- 
ulations are  in  question.  He  generally  quotes 
statistics,  laws,  &c.,  from  others.  In  what  may 
be  termed  financial  events,  he  looks  less  to  the  ex- 
ternals than  to  the  outside.  The  anxious  crowds 
demanding  their  money  in  a  panic,  or  the  equally 
anxious  dupes  demanding  permission  to  subscribe 
theirs  in  a  mania,  are  the  things  that  attract  his 
first  attention  ;  as  some  personal  characteristics  are 
what  he  chiefly  regards  in  individuals.  Mr.  Fran- 
cis is  all  for  the  visible  and  tangible — the  spirit  of 
events  is  beyond  his  ken. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  those  who  look  for 
a  scientific  or  statistical  history  of  the  Bank  of 
England  will  not  find  it  in  these  volumes.  The 
volumes  have,  however,  a  merit  of  their  own  :  they 
are  readable,  and  even  interesting — more  so, 
indeed,  than  might  be  expected.  They  bear 
about  the  same  relation  to  a  philosophical  history 
of  the  bank,  as  the  anecdotical  accounts  of  Mr, 
Heneage  Jesse  do  to  Hume's  or  Lingard's  Eng- 
land. Courtly,  or  literary,  or  personal  gossips, 
are  numerous  enongh  :  Mr.  Francis  is  a  bank  and 
business  gossip.  Had  he  been  born  at  the  Con- 
quest and  lived  till  now,  and  been  disposed  (a 
bolder  supposition)  to  cut  his  reminiscences  very 
short,  he  might  have  told  his  listeners  just  such  a 
story  as  he  gives  his  readers,  about  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  earliest  money-dealers,  the  Jews,  and, 
after  their  expulsion,  of  the  Lombards ;  lu)w 
Gresham  borrowed  money  for  the  Tudors  ;  how 
Charles  the  First  seized  the  deposits  in  the  mint ; 
and  Charles  the  Second  .shut  up  the  exchequer ; 
the  style  in  which  the  old  goldsmiths  did  tiieir 
l)usincss  ;  how  thr  bank  first  opened  at  Grocer's 
Hall,  and  what  a  poor  place  the  then  youngish  old 
lady  had  in  Thrcadneedle  street  when  she  fir.st  set 
up  there  ;  what  a  iirecious  .squeeze  there  was  in 
the  Rue  Quincampoix  wlien  Law  was  distributing 
the  shares  in  the  Mississippi  scheme  ;  how  "  the 
(juality"  as  well  as  the;  citizens  thronged  to  Bro- 
ker's Alley  and  jostU^d  each  other  during  the  South 
Sea  mania ;  how  the  Frenchmen  did  jabber  and 
gesticulate,  when,  instead  of  gold  for  their  notes, 
they  read  a  <lecree  of  the;  regent  "  suspending  the 
])aymcnt  of  them  till  further  orders;"  how  John 
Bull  roared  for  parliament  to  pay  and  punish,  when 
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he  found  himself  done  by  the  bursting  of  the  South 
Sea  bubble  ;  how  cleverly  the  bank  in  the  '45  man- 
aged to  stave  off  stoppage  by  papng  notes  in  six- 
pences to  their  own  agents,  who  took  the  silver 
out  of  one  door  and  then  came  back  again  with 
more  notes  to  repeat  the  process,  so  that  the  pub- 
lic could  never  get  near  the  counter  ;  and  what  a 
sound  view  that  practical  man  Mr.  Thornton  took 
of  the  war  and  invasion  panic  in  '97,  and.  the  con- 
sequent bank  restriction,  when  he  declared  the  de- 
mand for  gold  was  caused  by  the  "  want  of  notes, 
and  not  of  guineas,"  and  that  if  the  bank  had  been 
more  liberal  in  their  discounts  and  in  their  issues 
of  paper,  people  would  not  have  run  for  gold  I 

There  are  better,  or  at  least  more  statistically 
informing  things  in  the  volume,  than  mere  gossip. 
The  story  of  the  bank  so  far  as  charters  and  ac- 
counts go  may  be  found  there  ;  not  very  complete,  or 
simply  narrated,  but  still  with  facts,  and  facts  of 
value  from  being  brought  together.  The  author  has 
also  dug  up  many  curious  particulars  of  the  early 
state  of  the  bank  and  its  struggles,  when  gold- 
smiths presumed  to  rival  it,  and  could  even  con- 
template its  ruin.  The  following  refers  to  1715 
and  the  first  Jacobite  rebellion. 

"  The  feelings  of  the  private  bankers  towards 
their  great  rival  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
conciliatory.  The  same  writer  (of  a  pamphlet)  says 
— '  I  humbly  refer  to  a  case  recent  in  memory,  of 
two  goldsmiths  (knights  also,  and  one  of  them 
member  of  parliament  too)  in  Fleet  street,  who 
pushed  at  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Pretender's  invasion  from  France.  One  of  them, 
it  was  said,  had  gathered  a  quantity  of  bank  bills  to 
the  value  of  near  100,000/.  ;  and  the  other  a  great 
sum,  though  not  so  many  ;  and  it  was  said,  resolved 
to  demand  them  all  at  once.  Let  the  gentlemen  I 
point  at  inquire  with  what  difficulty  Sir  R.  Hoare 
wiped  off  the  imputation  of  being  a  favorer  of  the 
rebellion,  and  how  often  in  vain  he  protested  he  did 
it  with  no  such  view,  and  how  hard  the  whigs  were 
to  believe  him.  Sir  Francis  Child,  indeed,  carried 
it  with  a  iiigher  hand  ;  and  afterwards  pretended  to 
refuse  the  bills  of  the  bank,  but  still  declared  he  did 
it  as  a  goldsmith,  and  as  a  piece  of  justice  to  himself, 
on  some  points  in  which  the  bank  had,  as  he  alleged, 
used  him  ill.'  The  proposed  invasion  proved  the 
esteem  with  which  the  bank  was  regarded  by  those 
whose  good  opinion  was  worth  possessing.  It  was 
found  that  the  Protestant  succession  had  supporters 
as  ardent  as  the  adherents  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 
When  the  run  took  place,  many,  instead  of  withdraw- 
ing their  deposits,  carried  all  their  cash  to  assist  the 
establishment.  The  lord  treasurer,  Godolphin,  who 
as  au  astute  and  able  financier  felt  that  the  credit 
of  the  country  was  connected  with  that  of  the  bank, 
informed  the  directors  that  the  queen  would  allow 
for  six  months  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  on  their 
sealed  bills.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the  Dukes  of  Marl- 
borough, Newcastle,  and  Somerset,  with  others  of 
the  nobility,  offered  to  advance  considerable  sums 
of  money  to  the  corporation.  A  private  individual 
who  had  but  500/.  carried  it  to  the  bank  ;  and  on 
the  story  been  told  to  the  queen,  she  sent  him  100/., 
with  an  obligation  on  the  treasury  to  repay  the 
whole  500/.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  of  such  chival- 
rous devotion  repaid  in  so  royal  a  manner.  En- 
couragement such  as  this  gave  a  firmness  to  the 
establishraent ;  and,  united  with  a  call  of  20  per 


cent,  on  the  proprietors,  enabled  the  directors  to 
meet  their  difficulties  and  preserve  their  credit." 

EPOCHS    OF    NOTES. 

"  In  1759,  bank-notes  to  a  smaller  amount  than  20/. 
were  first  circulated  ;  and  the  directors  commenced 
issues  of  15/.  and  10/.,  to  meet  the  necessity  expe- 
rienced by  the  community.  »         *         *         • 

"  In  1795,  the  corporation  commenced  an  issue  of 
5/.  notes.         *****•• 

"The  necessity  of  an  issue  of  notes  under  5'.  be- 
ing greatly  felt  by  the  commercial  interest,  an  act  was 
passed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1797,  authorizing  it  ; 
and  by  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  notes  for  1/.  and 
21.  were  ready  for  delivery." 

HANGING    FOR    ONE-POUND    NOTES. 

"  The  circulation  of  1/.  notes  proved  conducive  to 
a  melancholy  waste  of  human  life.  Considering  the 
advances  made  in  the  mechanical  arts,  they  were 
rough  and  even  rude  in  their  execution.  Easily 
imitated,  they  were  also  easily  circulated  :  and  from 
1797  the  executions  for  forgery  augmented  to  an 
extent  which  bore  no  proportion  to  any  other  class 
of  crime.  During  six  years  prior  to  their  issue  there 
was  but  one  capital  conviction  :  during  the  four  fol- 
lowing years  eighty-five  occurred." 

THE    TR.\DE    IN    "  FLIMSIES." 

"  The  odium  thrown  upon  the  Bank  for  the  many 
deaths  which  have  taken  place  for  forgery  must 
necessarily  find  some  palliation  in  the  subtlety  of 
those  who  entered  into  the  dangerous  traffic.  It 
was  in  truth  a  trade.  The  notes  were  frequently 
sold  at  so  much  in  the  pound,  and,  as  in  the  instance 
about  to  be  related,  they  were  often  sent  into  the 
foreign  market.  In  1808,  Vincent  Alessi,  a  native 
of  one  of  the  Italian  states,  went  to  Birmingham  to 
choose  some  manufactures  likely  to  return  a  suffi- 
cient profit  in  Spain.  Amongst  others  he  sought  a 
brass-founder  who  showed  him  that  which  he  re- 
quired, and  then  drew  his  attention  to  '  another 
article,'  which  he  said  he  could  sell  cheaper  than 
any  other  person  in  the  trade.  Mr.  Alessi  declined 
purchasing  this,  as  it  proved  to  be  a  forged  bank- 
note ;  upon  which  he  was  shown  some  dollars,  as 
fitter  for  the  Spanish  market.  These  also  were 
declined  ;  although  it  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of 
this  Italian,  that  he  did  not  at  once  denounce  the 
dishonesty  of  the  Birmingham  brass-founder.  It 
would  seem,  however,  from  what  followed,  that 
Mr.  Alessi  was  not  quite  unprepared  ;  as  in  the 
evening  he  was  called  on  by  one  John  Nicholls, 
and,  after  some  conversation,  he  agreed  to  take  a 
certain  quantity  of  notes,  of  different  value,  which 
were  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  six  shilhngs  in  the 
pound. 

"  Alessi  thought  this  a  very  profitable  business, 
while  it  lasted,  as  he  could  always  procure  as  many 
as  he  liked,  by  writing  for  so  many  dozen  candle- 
sticks, calling  them  Nos.  5,  2,  or  1,  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  note  required.  The  vigilance 
of  the  English  police,  however,  was  too  much  even 
for  the  subtlety  of  an  Italian  :  he  was  taken  by 
them,  and  allowed  to  turn  king's  evidence  ;  it  being 
thought  very  desirable  to  discover  the  manufactory 
whence  the  notes  emanated. 

"  In  December,  John  Nicholls  received  a  letter 
from  Alessi,  stating  that  he  was  going  to  America; 
that  he  wanted  to  see  Nicholls  in  London  ;  that  he 
required  twenty  dozen  candlesticks  No.  5,  twenty- 
four  dozen  No.  1,  and  four  dozen  No.  2.  Mr. 
Nicholls,  unsuspicious  of  his  correspondent's  cap- 
tivity, and   consequent   frailty,  came  forthwith  to 
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town  to  fulfil  so  important  an  order.  Here  an  inter- 
view was  planned  within  hearing'  of  the  police- 
officers.  Isicholls  came  in  with  the  forged  notes. 
Alessi  counted  up  the  whole  sum  he  was  to  pay, 
at  six  shillings  in  the  pound,  saying,  '  Well,  Mr. 
Nicholls,  you  will  take  all  my  money  from  me.' 
'Never  mind,  sir,'  was  the  reply;  '  it  will  be  all 
returned  in  the  way  of  business.'  Alessi  then 
remarked  that  it  was  cold,  and  put  on  his  hat. 
This  was  the  sio-nal  for  the  officers.  To  the  deal- 
er's surprise  and  indignation,  he  found  himself 
entrapped,  with  the  counterfeit  notes  in  his  posses- 
sion, to  the  precise  amount  in  number  and  value 
that  had  been  ordered  in  the  letter.  Thus  Mr. 
Nicholls  found  his  business  suddenly  brought  to  a 
close,  and  the  brisk  trade  in  imaginary  candlesticks 
finished,  to  the  infinite  welfare  of  the  public." 

The  story  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  though 
having  small  relation  to  the  history  of  the  bank, 
is  curious,  and  even  appropriate,  for  its  picture  of 
public  mania,  without  even  plausible  grounds  to 
rest  upon.  It  has  also  another  aspect  of  interest, 
as  showing  that  some  of  the  public  writers  of  the 
day,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  railway  mania,  dis- 
tinctly warned  the  public  of  the  nature  of  the 
bubble  ;  but  the  public  then,  as  now,  were  not 
honest  speculators,  but  fraudulent  gamesters.  To 
follow  this  point  would  lead  to  greater  length  than 
we  can  afford  ;  but  the  following  is  a  proof  that 
there  is  nothing  new,  in  this  century,  in  the  way 
of  impudence  and  gullibility. 

"The  South  Sea  Company  was  a  legitimate 
trade  to  some  of  the  speculation  which  arose. 

"  Schemes  were  proposed  which  would  have 
been  extravagant  in  1825,  and  which  stamped  the 
minds  of  those  who  entertained  them  with  what 
may  be  truly  termed  a  connnercial  lunacy.  One 
was  for  the  'discovery  of  the  perpetual  motion.' 
Another  for  subscribing  two  millions  and  a  half  to 
'a  -promising  dr.ngn  hrrcoftcr  to  be  promulgated.^ 
A  third  was  a  '  Company  for  carrying  on  an  under- 
taking of  great  advantage  ;  but  nobody  to  know 
what  it  is;  every  subscriber  who  deposits  21.  per 
share,  to  be  entitled  to  100/.  per  ainium.'  Even 
this  insolent  attempt  on  the  credulity  of  the  nation 
succeeded  ;  and  when  the  arch  rogue  opened  his 
shop  the  house  was  beset  with  applicants.  In  five 
hours  2,000/.  were  deposited  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
projector ;  and  from  that  day  he  ceased  to  be  heard 
of  HI  England.  Projects  like  these  enlisted  the 
lowest  with  the  highest.  On  some  sixpence  and 
on  others  one  shilling  per  cent,  was  paid  ;  and  as 
no  capital  was  required,  tiie  comparative  beggar 
might  indulir(!  in  the  same  adventurous  gambhng, 
and  enjoy  the  same  bright  castles  in  the  air,  which 
marked  the  dreams  of  the  rich  and  the  great.  Some 
came  so  low  as  to  a-sk  only  one  shilling  deposit  on 
every  thousand  pound.s.  Persons  of  ([uality,  of 
both  8ex<:8,  w«;re  f-ngaged  in  these.  Avarice  tri- 
umphed over  dignity  :  gentlemen  met  their  brokers 
at  taverns,  ladies  at  their  inillinerB'  shops." 

It  is  said  that  elderly  and  very  weak-minded 
people,  when  suffering  under  physical  jjain,  often 
fancy  it  arises  from  their  position,  'i'hey  cry  for 
cliange  ns  ^  relief,  and  wear  out  the  patience  of 
attendants  hy  incessjmt  alterations  of  posture,  with- 
out tlie  slightest  benefit.  Something  like  this 
%ccurs  when  rash  or  desperate  speculations  infect 


a  community,  induce  people  to  embark  in  adven- 
tures without  reason  and  beyond  their  means,  and 
when  they  fail,  the  cause  is  in  anything  rather 
than  themselves.  Just  now  the  commercial  world 
is  suffering  from  a  mania  which  has  embarked  an 
immense  amount  of  capital  in  railway  speculations 
not  likely  to  yield  the  promised  profit,  or  any  pro- 
fit, for  several  years  to  come.  The  bank,  as 
usual,  has  displayed  an  incapacity  to  comprehend 
its  position  or  the  principles  on  which  it  should 
act.  The  corn-trade  has  engaged  in  speculations 
so  rash,  that  it  is  said  dealers  have  in  some  cases 
paid,  or  rather  have  undertaken  to  pay,  freights  to 
a  higher  amount  than  the  commodity  is  now  worth. 
And  in  addition  to  the  folly  of  man,  we  have  just 
struggled  through  a  dearth,  and  are  suffering  from 
a  scarcity  of  cotton  in  proportion  to  the  demand. 
Hence,  of  course,  extensive  derangement  to  com- 
mercial men,  as  well  as  ruin  to  gamblers  or  spec- 
ulators. People,  however,  will  not  admit  that 
they  are  in  fault :  it  used  to  be  the  bank — it  is 
now  the  currency.  Yet  let  us  look  at  some  of 
the  results  of  an  issue  of  paper  unchecked  but  by 
the  necessity  of  paying  in  gold.  It  is  a  chapter 
from  the  panic  of  1825. 

"  The  stoppage  of  the  bank  of  Sir  W.  Elford, 
at  Plymouth,  while  it  added  to  the  alarm  in  Lon- 
don, created  a  melancholy  scene  on  the  spot.  The 
people  were  almost  frantic.  The  holders  of  notes 
crossed  and  jostled  each  other  in  all  directions. 
There  was  literally  a  whole  population,  with  food 
in  abundance  staring  them  in  the  face,  unable  to 
procure  it,  as  nothing  but  gold  would  be  taken. 
Daybreak  witnessed  the  bank  surrounded  by  tu- 
multuous mobs,  and  the  civil  power  mustered  in 
front.  '  A  night  of  fearful  omen  succeeded  to  many 
an  unfortunate  family.'  The  run  on  the  Norwich 
Hank  was  stopped  by  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  being  given  in  exchange. 

"  On  the  12th  of  December,  the  crash  which 
struck  terror  and  alarm  throughout  London  com- 
menced with  partners  in  the  banking-house  of  Sir 
Peter  Pole  and  Co.,  which  was  said  to  have  yielded 
40,000/.  a  year  for  the  previous  seven  years,  an- 
nouncing their  incapacity  to  meet  the  claims  of  their 
creditors.  At  nine  o'clock  this  stoppage  was 
known,  and  the  exchange  was  resorted  to  to  ask  the 
cause,  and  iiniuire  if  other  houses  were  in  danger. 
Forty-four  country  banks  were  connected  with  the 
firm,  and  the  ruin  of  many  was  anticipated.  The 
agitation  of  the  city  exceeded  evervthing  that  had 
been  witnessed  for  a  century.  The  funds  iluc- 
tuated  violently.  Rumors  of  the  failures  of  other 
firms  spread  rapidly.  On  the  13th,  an  imporlant 
house,  j)ossessed  of  half  a  million  of  undeniable 
securities,  declared,  after  a  most  severe  pressure, 
an  inability  to  meet  its  creditors.  On  tlie  Mih,  a 
West-end  banker  advertised  that,  though  compelled 
to  i)ause  for  the  present  in  his  payments,  he  hoped 
to  resume  on  the  following  Saturday  ;  and  in  this 
he  was  successful.  On  the  same  day  the  distress 
was  increased  by  the  stoppage  of  two  firms,  known 
as  Sikes,  Snaith,  and  Co.,  and  Everett,  Walker, 
and  C^o.  The  confusion  spread  ;  men  ran  in  alarm 
and  dread  to  draw  the  balances  from  the  hands  of 
their  bankers.  iTombard  street  was  crowded  with 
persons  waiting  in  anxious  fear  or  idle  curiosity. 
A  few  gn'M-Ju  around  a  door  was  sufficient  to  create 
the  destructive  rumor  that  a  run  was  made  upon 
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the  establishment.  But  there  was  no  occasion  for 
rumor.  The  people  seemed  to  anticipate  that  the 
bankers  kept  all  their  deposits  to  answer  unreason- 
able demands,  and  that  the  expense  of  a  banking- 
house  was  maintained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bene- 
fiting the  public.  Many  a  firm,  of  unimpeachable 
honor  and  unquestionable  solvency,  was  compelled 
to  bend  before  the  storm.  The  merchant  looked  to 
his  banker  for  support ;  but  all  the  elTorts  of  the 
latter  were  directed  to  save  himself  from  destruction. 
The  usual  channels  of  credit  were  stopped,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  country  completely  deranged. 
Checks  came  pouring  in  from  all  quarters ;  and  it 
was  remarked,  that  '  the  question  would  soon  be, 
not  who  goes,  but  who  stands?' 

"  For  two  or  three  days  the  most  unquestionable 
security  would  not  procure  money ;  nor  could  the 
public  funds  be  said  to  have  a  price.  There  was 
no  market  for  bank,  there  were  no  buyers  of  East 
India  stock.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Huskisson 
that  in  forty-eight  hours  all  dealings  would  have 
been  stopped  between  man  and  man  except  by  way 
of  barter.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  money 
and  account  prices  of  consols,  those  bankers  who 
were  compelled  to  sell  stock  to  raise  cash  paid  at 
the  rate  of  72  per  cent,  fo'r  the  necessity." 

There  is  nothin*  like  this  now,  or  any  appre- 
hension of  it.  Numbers  of  people — large  classes 
of  society — are  hot  involved  in  distress  or  ruin  by 
men  with  whom  they  had  no  connection ,  or  matters 
over  which  they  could  exercise  no  control.  The 
trader  who  has  refrained  from  speculation,  or  not 
diverted  his  capital  from  his  legitimate  business  to 
railway  schemes,  may  be  straitened,  no  doubt,  in 
the  general  pressure  ;  but  he  is  safe  Failure  is 
confined  to  those  who  have  brought  it  on  them- 
selves by  their  rashness,  or  to  men  who  have 
trtisted  these  speculators  in  the  way  of  business. 
Solvent  and  prudent  men  are  secure  ;  upwards  of 
seventy  banks  are  not  spreading  ruin  through  the 
country  by  their  stoppage,  involving  traders  and 
non-tradere  in  one  common  misery. 


EMIGRANT    COLONIZATION   AND    HOME    COLONI- 
ZATION. 

The  population  of  Ireland  is  not  really  redundant 
— there  is  land  enough  for  all,  if  it  were  properly 
cultivated  ;  and  whether  you  employ  the  Irishman 
in  the  transmarine  colonies  or  in  "  home  colonies," 
there  is  but  the  one  thing  wanting — capital.  Why 
not,  then,  employ  him  at  home,  and  spare  him  from 
exile  ? 

The  reason  is,  that  capital  is  not  the  only  want. 
England  could  find  the  money  to  cultivate  all  the 
lands  of  Ireland  to  the  highest  pitch  of  scientific 
culture  ;  but  she  desiderates  the  faith,  the  tranquil 
erder,  the  very  motives  of  industry.  She  cannot 
at  a  stroke  carry  those  things  into  Ireland  ;  but  it 
is  found  by  experience  that  the  Irishman  can  be 
carried  to  them,  and  that  he  actually  finds  them  in 
the  colonies. 

Capital  would  give  the  preference  to  Ireland,  for 
its  proximity ;  but  Ireland  exhibits  the  strongest 
example  of  that  which  most  deters  capital — social 
disorder,  and  therefore  English  capital  gives  the 
colonies  a  preference  over  Ireland.  There  are 
many  elements  of  risk  and  uncertainty  in  colonial 
investments,  but  colonial  chances  of  profit  are  pro- 


portionate ;  and,  at  all  events,  there  is  quiet  n;stead 
of  riot — that  most  certain  of  dangers  to  the  invester. 
In  Ireland  the  lands  are  in  the  possession  of  private 
owners,  and  of  those  moreover  who  cannot  abandon 
a  habit  of  exacting  unpayable  rents.  Speculation 
in  the  culture  of  waste  lands  at  a  rackrent  would 
be  a  joke  as  wild  as  the  Mississippi  bubble.  There 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  grasping  landlords  in 
Ireland,  and  laws  might  be  passed  to  facilitate  the 
appropriation  of  waste  lands;  but  meanwhile,  lands 
in  the  colonies  are  unowned,  or  are  virtually  vacant 
through  the  low  price  of  the  market.  Public  works 
would  be  ancillary  to  settlement  both  in  Ireland  and 
the  colonies  ;  but  in  Ireland  public  works  are  de- 
tested for  their  uselessness  and  jobbery  ;  in  the  col- 
onies they  are  needed,  and  are  directly  conducive 
to  the  general  wealth.  In  Ireland  labor  is  weighed 
down  below  the  point  of  cheapness — down  to  list- 
less pauperism,  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the 
two-million-and-a-half  destitution  ;  in  the  colonies 
labor  is  at  a  premium,  and  the  only  restriction  on 
its  gains  is  the  paying-point  of  any  employment. 
Many  social  circumstances  conspire  to  defeat  the 
benefits  of  home  colonization  ;  habit  and  the  force 
of  the  general  example  are  overwhelming  ;  where- 
as emigration  wrenches  the  laborer  away  from 
those  evil  associations,  and  compels  him  to  "  turn 
over  a  new  leaf:"  universal  antagonism,  the  un- 
ceasing war  of  class  upon  class,  breeds  distrust, 
and  prevents  any  faith  in  anything  except  class 
combinations ;  whereas  in  the  colonies  there  is  no 
time  to  get  up  such  antagonism,  and  what  the  col- 
onists know  of  their  neighbors  is  a  friendly  cooper- 
ation in  "husking  bees"  or  "  building  frolics;"  in 
Ireland  the  past  is  a  history  of  universal  failure  ;  in 
the  colonies,  it  is  a  history  of  unfailing  success, 
attending  even  on  apparent  failure  ;  the  genius  of 
Ireland  is  Despair  ;  of  every  colony  we  have,  it  is 
Hope. 

We  have  not  been  speculating  or  theorizing,  bat 
rapidly  describing  the  actual  experience  of  the  past, 
and  of  the  present. 

But,  indeed,  emigrant  colonization  and  home  col- 
onization are  not  incompatible  ;  so  much  the  con- 
trary, that  systematic  emigration  would  be  the  best 
of  all  auxiliary  measures  for  bringing  the  waste 
lands  of  Ireland  into  use  ;  it  would  afford  space  and 
air  for  a  new  activity  ;  would  diminish  the  turbu- 
lence which  keeps  out  capital ;  would  stimulate 
industry  by  raising  its  premium — wages;  and 
would  infuse  the  animation  of  movement  and  hope 
into  the  Irish  breast. — Spectator,  2  Oct. 


punch's    prize    NOVELISTS.       THE    STARS    AND 
STRIFES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  LAST  OF  THE  MULLIGANS," 
"  PILOT,"  &C. 

The  King  of  France  was  walking  on  the  terrace 
of  Versailles ;  the  fairest,  not  only  of  queens,  but 
of  women,  hun?  fondly  on  the  royal  arm  ;  white 
the  children  of  France  were  indulging  in  their  inftn- 
tile  hilarity  in  the  alleys  of  the  magnificent  eartJfen 
of  Le  Notre,  (from  which  Niblo's  garden  has  been 
copied,  in  our  own  Empire  city  of  New  York.)  and 
playing  at  leap-frog  with  their  uncle,  the  Count  of 
Provence  ;  gaudy  courtiers,  emblazoned  with  orders, 
glittered  in  the  groves,  and  murmured  frivo'ous  talk 
in  the  ears  of  high-bred  beauty. 

"  Marie,  my  beloved,"  said  the  ruler  of  France, 
taking  out  his  watch,  "  'tis  time  that  the  Minister 
of  America  should  be  here." 

"  Your  majesty  should  know  the  time,"  implied 
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Marie  Antoinette,  archly,  and  in  an  Austrian  accent; 
"  is  not  my  royal  Louis  the  first  watchmaker  in  his 
empire  ?" 

The  king  cast  a  pleased  glance  at  his  repeater, 
and  kissed  with  courtly  grace  the  fair  hand  of  her 
who  had  made  him  the  compliment.  "  My  Lord 
Bishop  of  Autun,"  said  he  to  Monsieur  de  Talley- 
rand Perigord,  who  followed  the  royal  pair,  in  his 
quality  of  arch-chamberlain  of  the  empire,  "  I  pray 
you  look  through  the  gardens,  and  tell  his  excel- 
lency Doctor  Franklin  that  the  king  waits."  The 
bishop  ran  off,  with  more  than  youthful  agility,  to 
seek  the  United  States  minister.  "  These  republi- 
cans," he  added,  confidentially,  and  with  something 
of  a  supercilious  look,  "  are  but  rude  courtiers, 
methinks." 

"Nay,"  interposed  the  lovely  Antoinette,  "rude 
courtiers,  sire,  they  may  be  ;  but  the  world  boasts 
not  of  more  accomplished  gentlemen.  I  have  seen 
no  grandee  of  Versailles  that  has  the  noble  bearing 
of  this  American  envoy  and  his  suite.  They  have 
the  refinement  of  the  old  world,  with  all  the  simple 
elegance  of  the  new.  Though  they  have  perfect 
dignity  of  manner,  they  have  an  engaging  modesty 
which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  by  the  best  of  the 
proud  English  nobles  with  whom  they  wage  war. 
I  am  told  they  speak  their  very  language  with  a 
grace  which  the  haughty  islanders  who  oppress 
them  never  attained.  They  are  independent,  yet 
never  insolent ;  elegant,  yet  always  respectful ;  and 
brave,  but  not  in  the  least  boastful." 

"What!  savages  and  all,  Marie?"  exclaimed 
Louis,  laughing,  and  chucking  the  lovely  queen 
playfully  under  the  royal  chin.  "  But  here  comes 
Doctor  Franklin,  and  your  friend  the  cacique,  with 
him."  In  fact,  as  the  monarch  spoke,  the  minister 
of  the  United  Slates  made  his  appearance,  followed 
by  a  gigantic  warrior  in  the  garb  of  his  native 
woods. 

Knowing  his  place  as  minister  of  a  sovereign 
state  (yielding  even  then  in  dignity  to  none,  as  it 
surpasses  all  now  in  dignity,  in  valor,  in  honesty, 
in  strength,  and  civilization,)  the  doctor  nodded  to 
the  Queen  of  France,  but  kept  his  hat  on  as  he 
faced  the  French  monarch,  and  did  not  cease  whit- 
tling the  cane  he  carried  in  his  hand. 

"  I  was  waiting  for  you,  sir,"  the  king  said  peev- 
ishly, in  spite  of  the  alarmed  pressure  which  the 
queen  gave  his  royal  arm. 

"  The  business  of  the  republic,  sire,  must  take 
preceden  -  even  of  your  majesty's  wishes,"  replied 
Dr.  Franklin.  "  Wiien  1  was  a  poor  printer's  boy, 
and  ran  errands,  no  lad  could  be  more  p\mctual  than 
poor  Ben  Franklin  ;  but  all  other  things  must  yield 
to  the  service  of  the  Unil(;d  Stales  of  North  Amer- 
ica. I  have  done.  What  would  you,  sire?"  and 
the  intre[iid  republican  eved  the  monarch  with  a 
serene  and  easy  (ii(,niity  whicii  made  the  descendant 
of  St.  Louis  feel  ill  at  ease. 

"  I  wished  to — to  say  farewell  to  Tatua  before 
his  departure,"  said  Ixjuis  XVL,  looking  rather 
awkward.  "Approach,  Tatua."  And  the  gigan- 
tic Indian  strode  u(),and  stood  undaunted  before  the 
first  magisirato  of  the  French  nation  :  again  the 
feeble  monarch  quaihrd  before  the  terrible  simplicity 
of  the  glance  of  the  denizen  of  tlie  primeval  forests. 

The  redf)ul)te<l  chief  of  the  Nos(!-ring  Indians  was 
decorated  in  his  war-panit,  and  in  his  top-knot  was 
a  peacock's  feather,  which  had  been  given  liim  out 
•  *■  the  head-dress  of  the  beautiful  Princess  of  Lam- 
balle.  His  nose,  from  which  hung  the  ornament 
from  which  his  ferocious  tribe  took  its  designation, 
was  painted   a   light-blue,   a  circle  of   green   and 


orange  was  drawn  round  each  eye,  while  serpentine 
stripes  of  black,  while,  and  vermilion  alternately 
were  smeared  on  his  forehead,  and  descended  over 
his  cheek-bones  to  his  chin.  His  manly  chest  was 
similarly  tattooed  and  painted,  and  round  his  brawny 
neck  and  arms  hung  innumerable  bracelets  and 
necklaces  of  human  teeth,  extracted  (one  only  from 
each  skull)  from  the  jaws  of  those  who  had  fallen 
by  the  terrible  tomahawk  at  his  girdle.  His  mocas- 
sins, and  his  blanket,  which  was  draped  on  his  arm, 
and  fell  in  picturesque  folds  to  his  feet,  were  fringed 
with  tufts  of  hair — the  black,  the  gray,  the  auburn, 
the  golden  ringlet  of  beauty,  the  red  lock  from  the 
forehead  of  the  Scottish  or  the  northern  soldier,  the 
snowy  tress  of  extreme  old  age,  the  flaxen  down  of 
infancy — all  were  there,  dreadful  reminiscences  of 
the  chiefs  triumphs  in  war.  The  warrior  leaned 
on  his  enormous  rifle,  and  faced  the  king. 

"And  it  was  with  that  carabine  that  you  shot 
Wolfe  in  '57?"  said  Louis,  eying  the  warrior  and 
his  weapon.  "  'T  is  a  clumsy  lock,  and  methinks 
I  could  mend  it,"  he  added  mentally. 

"The  chief  of  the  French  pale  faces  speaks 
truth,"  Tatua  said.  "  Tatua  was  a  boy  when  he 
went  first  on  the  war  path  with  Montcalm." 

"And  shot  a  Wolfe  at  the  first  fire!"  said  the 
king. 

"  The  English  are  braves,  though  their  faces  are 
white,"  replied  the  Indian.  "  Tatua  shot  the  raging 
Wolfe  of  the  English  ;  but  the  other  wolves  caused 
the  foxes  to  go  to  earth."  A  smile  played  round 
Dr.  Franklin's  lips,  as  he  whittled  his  cane  with 
more  vigor  than  ever. 

"  I  believe,  your  excellency,  Tatua  has  done 
good  service  elsewhere  than  at  Quebec,"  the  king 
said,  appealing  to  the  American  envoy  ;  "  at  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  at  Brandywine,  at  York  Island?  Now 
that  Lafayette  and  my  brave  Frenchmen  are  among 
you,  your  excellency  need  have  no  fear  but  that  the 
war  will  finish  quickly — yes,  yes,  it  will  finish 
quickly.  They  will  teach  you  discipline,  and  the 
way  to  conquer." 

"  King  Louis  of  France,"  said  the  envoy,  clap- 
ping his  hat  down  over  his  head,  and  putting  his 
arms  a-kimbo,  "we  have  learned  that  from  the 
British,  to  whom  we  are  superior  in  everything: 
and  I  'd  have  your  majesty  to  know,  that  in  the  art 
of  whipping  the  world,  we  have  no  need  of  any 
French  lessons.  If  your  regl.ars  jines  General 
Washington,  'tis  to  lam  from  him  how  Britishers 
are  licked,  fi)r  I  'm  blest  if  i/u  know  the  way  yet." 

Tatua  said,  "  Ugh,"  and  gave  a  rattle  with  the 
butt  of  his  carabine,  which  made  the  timid  monarch 
start ;  the  eyes  of  the  lovely  Antoinette  flashed  fire, 
but  it  played  round  the  head  of  the  dauntless  Amer- 
ican envoy  harndess  as  the  lightning  which  he  knew 
how  to  conjure  away. 

The  king  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  and  pulled  out  a 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  "  Your  excellency 
wears  no  honor,"  the  monarch  said  ;  "  hut  Tatua, 
who  is  not  a  subject,  oidy  an  ally  of  the  United 
States,  may.  Nol)le  Tatua,  I  appoint  you  Knight 
Companion  of  my  noble  Order  of  the  Bath.  Wear 
this  cro.ss  upon  your  breast  in  memory  of  Louis  of 
France  ;"  and  the  king  held  out  the  decoration  to 
the  chief. 

Up  to  that  moment  the  chiefs  countenance  had 
been  impassible.  No  look  either  of  admiration  or 
dislike  had  appeared  upon  that  grim  and  war-painted 
visage.  But  now,  as  Lotiis  spoke,  Tatua's  face 
a.ssumed  a  glance  of  inofiable  scorn,  as,  bending  his 
head,  he  took  the  bauble. 

"  I  will  give  it  to  one  of  my  squaws,"  he  said. 
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"  The  papooses  in  my  lodge  will  play  with  it. 
Come,  Medicine,  Tatua  will  go  and  drink  fire- 
water;" and,  shouldering  his  carabine,  he  turned 
his  broad  back  without  ceremony  upon  the  monarch 


though  the  ground  had  been  comparatively  level, 
for  tangled  balsams  and  low  bushes  had  much  im- 
peded our  progress. 

But  as  we  began  to  climb  the  rocks  seemed  to 


and  his  train,  and  disappeared  down  one  of  the  j  lose  their  sternness,  and  friendly  passages  opened 
walks  of  the  garden.  Franklin  found  him  when  his  everywhere.  From  the  first  ledge  a  view  far  more 
own  interview  with  the  French  chief  magistrate  was  extensive  than  that  from  the  Mountain  House 
over,  being  attracted  to  the  spot  where  the  chief  greeted  us,  and  we  could  follow  the  Hudson 
was,  by  the  crack  of  his  well-known  rifle.    He  was    through   a  course    of    more   than    seventy   miles. 


laughing  in  his  quiet  way.    He  had  shot  the  colonel 
of  the  Swiss  guards  through  his  cockade. 

Three  days  afterwards,  as  the  gallant  frigate,  the 
Repudiator,  was  sailing  out  of  Brest  harbor,  the 
gigantic  form  of  an  Indian  might  be  seen  standing 
on  the  binnacle  in  conversation  with  Commodore 
Bowie,  the  commander  of  the  noble  ship.  It  was 
Tatua,  the  chief  of  the  Nose-rings. — Punch. 


Correspondence  of  the  Evening  Post. 
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Continuing  on,  the  climbing  became  more  and  more 
easy,  and  upon  the  top  of  every  prominent  rock 
that  lay  in  our  course  we  lingered  awhile  to  delight 
in  the  rapidly  expanding  scene  below.  Every  step 
opened  a  wider  horizon.  Soon  we  were  upon  a 
level  with  the  range  of  mountains  to  the  south ; 
another  climb  disclosed  a  bold  range  still  to  the 
south  of  these,  and  at  last  we  stood  upon  the  sum- 
rait,  and  looked  down,  with  what  emotions  may  be 
imagined,  upon  the  great  valley  of  the  Hudson, 
tracing  the  misty  water  from  Albany  to  West  Point, 
and  noting  well  the  cities  and  villages  that  studded 
its  borders,  and  the  silent  craft  that  dotted  its  sur- 
face. 

Far  to  the  north,  the  horizon  was  confused  with 
the  outlines  of  the  Helderberg  mountains,  which 
seemed  to  join  hands  with  the  lofty  peaks  of  Ver- 
mont.   These  were  lost,  in  their  turn,  in  the  gentle 


Mr.  Editor — Your  correspondents  have,  at  va- 
rious times,  called  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
the  wild  scenery  of  the  Catskills,  until  the  view 
from  the  Mountain  House,  the  Falls  of  the  Katers 
kill,  and  the  Clove,  are  familiar  to  all.  But  these 
writers  seem  to  have  neglected  entirely  the  magnifi- 
cent panorama  displayed  from  the  summit  of  Round  i  outline  of  the  range  of  Tahkonic  that  sweep 
Top,  and  which  embraces  within  its  circuit  more  through  ^lassachusetts  and  Connecticut,  disappear- 
varied  attractions  than  can  elsewhere  be  seen  in  the  ing  in  the  distance  of  the  south.  Below,  mountain 
eastern  states.  To  remind  the  lo%-ers  of  mountain  ■  and  hill  seemed  reduced  to  the  same  level,  and  the 
climbing  that  there  is  such  a  mountain,  and  that  its  whole  expanse,  chequered  with  wood  and  field,  and 
summitisas  accessible  as  many  another  whence  vastly  :  threaded  by  tiny  streams,  was  smiling  in  the  Octo 
inferior  views  are  considered  as  richly  repaying  the    ber  sun. 

toil  of  climbing,  I  have  ventured  to  solicit  a  little  |      The  summit  covers  an  extent  of  two  or  three 
space  in  your  columns.  acres,    and    is    heavily   timbered    with  tall   white 

And  here  let  me  remark,  that  of  the  two  peaks  i  spruces.  Hence,  there  is  no  point  from  which  the 
which  are  observed  from  the  river  to  tower  loftily  whole  circular  horizon  can  be  seen  at  once,  and  for 
shove  their  fellows,  and  which  are  contiguous,  the  [  a  western  view  we  must  look  out  some  other  posi- 
front  one  is  properly  denominated  Round  Top — the 
other  being  High  Peak.  The  former  is  about  two 
hundred  feet  the  higher,  and  is  3800  feet  above  the 
river.  By  the  country  people,  High  Peak  is  known 
as  Round  Top,  and  Round  Top  as  the  BluflT,  from 
the  bold  front  towards  the  river.  The  elevation  of 
the  Mountain  House  is  but  about  2200  feet. 

It  was  upon  Monday,  the  4th  of  this  present 
month,  and  one  of  the  loveliest  days  of  the  season, 
that  two  of  us  were  riding  up  the  valley  of  the 
Schoharie  Kill  towards  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
A  "  white-frost"  had  fallen  the  preceding  night, 
and,  as  usual  after  this  visitant,  the  sky  was  un- 
clouded, and  the  sun  looked  through  an  atmosphere 
entirely  free  from  mist  and  vapor  upon  the  gorgeous 
covering  of  these  autumnal  forests,  and  upon  the 
delicate  frost-work  that  overspread  the  valley,  coat- 
ing rock  and  herb  with  a  garb  of  diamonds. 

By  ten  o'clock  we  had  arrived  at  the  head  of  the 
Plattekill  Clove,  upon  the  southern  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  here  we  left  our  horses  under  the 
care  of  a  good-natured  Dutch  farmer,  and  girded  us 
to  the  ascent.  We  were  still  a  mile  from  the  base, 
and  the  summit  was  perhaps  one  thousand  feet 
above  the  road.  The  western  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain appeared  much  the  easier  of  ascent,  and  we 
shaped  our  course  thither;  but  after  a  half  hour's 
walk  through  the  forest,  during  which  time  we  had 
not  been  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  summit 
through  the  dense  tree-tops,  we  found  ourselves 
unexpectedly  upon  the  eastern  side,  and  beneath 


tion. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  long  green  moss, 
closely  enveloping  rock  and  fallen  branch.  Here 
and  there  we  noticed  the  holes  of  the  squirrels,  and 
about  them  were  piled  scraps  of  spruce  cones.  As 
no  nuts  are  found  upon  these  mountains,  excepting, 
occasionally,  beech-nuts,  the  red  squirrels  are  forced 
to  look  for  some  other  means  of  subsistence,  and  ia 
the  seeds  of  these  spruce  cones  evidently  find  a 
good  substitute.  Sometimes  we  heard  the  faint 
whisper  of  the  blue  snow-bird,  or  the  lively  note  of 
the  tomtit,  as  they  were  moving  hurriedly  through 
the  branches  ;  but  elsewise,  all  was  still  as  death. 

Upon  the  western  side  we  found  no  prominent 
rock  whence  we  could  look  above  the  tree-tops, 
and  for  this  purpose  climbed  one  of  the  tall  spruces. 
The  scene  from  this  was  perhaps  more  magnificent 
than  that  from  the  bluff,  for  beneath  us  lay  spread 
the  whole  range  of  the  Catskills,  ninety  distinct 
peaks,  of  every  conceivable  mountain  shape.  Far 
to  the  west  they  stood  in  ragged  relief  against  the 
sky,  clothed  in  intensest  blue.  Coming  eastward, 
this  color  varied  its  shade  with  every  separate  peak, 
until  gradually  it  began  to  mingle  with  the  painted 
hues  of  autumn,  and  at  last  we  could  distinguish 
the  yellow  of  the  beech  and  the  elm,  the  fiery  ?lare 
of  the  soft  maple,  and  the  gloomy  green  of  the 
hemlock. 

Down  the  immediate  valley,  the  Schoharie  Kill, 
one  of  the  loveliest  streams  that  ever  wandered  from 
a  mountain  home,  threw  towards  us  its  gleam  of 


formidable  precipices  that  almost  inclined  us  to  turn  :  silver  in  the  declining  sun  ;  and  towards  the  north 
back  and  attempt  some  other  passage.  Our  walk  !  we  admired  the  quiet  little  lakes  that  are  embow 
thus  far  had  not  been  unattended  with  exertion,  al- 1  ered  in  the  forests  near  the  M  itmtain  House. 
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If  a  tower  were  built  upon  the  summit  of  Round 
Top,  of  such  a  height  as  to  overlook  the  trees,  a 
circle  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  diameter 
would  delight  the  traveller.  The  expense  of  such 
a  tower  would  be  trifling,  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  for  the  spruces  that  grow  so  luxuri- 
antly in  the  vicinity  would  furnish  abundant  material. 
The  students  of  Williams'  College,  a  few  years 
since,  erected  a  log  building  upon  the  top  of  Grey- 
lock,  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  upon  this  ele- 
vated a  steeple  some  thirty  more,  from  which 
thousands  of  tourists  have  enjoyed  the  most  en- 
chanting view  in  Massachusetts.  One  man,  in  less 
than  one  week,  could  cut  a  path  from  the  summit 
of  Round  Top  to  some  one  of  the  numerous  roads 
that  lead  towards  the  Mountain  House,  and  such  an 
one,  probably,  as  horses  could  ascend. 

Why  will  not  the  enterprising  proprietor  of  the 
Mountain  House  see  to  this,  the  coming  season? 
The  gratitude  of  thousands  that  yearly  visit  the 
Catskills,  and  more  solid  expressions  than  gratitude, 
will  richly  repay  him. 

I  might  speak  of  our  descent,  and  of  the  wild 
cascades,  and  the  awful  chasm  of  the  Plattekill 
Clove — the  wildest  Clove  of  the  Catskills — and  I 
might  say  a  word  for  the  good  lady  who  lives  at  the 
Viead  of  that  Clove,  and  who  delights  to  welcome 
the  wayfaring  and  hungry  mountain  climber — but  I 
have  done  my  errand,  and  I  trust  that  others  will 
take  heed,  and  learn  of  these  attractions  for  them- 
selves. W.  H.  E. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND   REPRINTS. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Peirce  has  sent  us  a  beautiful 
volume,— Poetry  of  Life,  by  William  B.  Tappan, — 
from  which  we  shall  be  able  occasionally  to  give  a 
page  to  our  readers.  We  are  conscious  that  our 
estimate  of  Mr.  Tappan's  poetical  powers  is  not  im- 
partial— (and  should  be  sorry  if  it  were,  after  know- 
ing him  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian  for  many  years) 
— but  we  always  open  a  volume  from  his  hand  with 
great  pleasure.  And  such  is  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  public.  Many  of  his  hymns  have  been 
incorporated  into  collections  for  public  worship,  and 
will  be  sung  after  all  now  living  voices  are  silent. 

Messrs.  Saxton  &  Kelt  are  publishing,  in  month- 
ly numbers,  in  a  quarto  form,  a  very  useful  work, 
at  three  dollars  a  year,  called  The  American  Archi- 
tect, comprising  Original  Designs  of  Country  Resi- 
dences, adapted  to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of 
the  Merchant,  the  Farmer,  and  the  Mechanic. 
Each  number  contains  a  House ;  with  views,  ele- 
vations, ground  plan,  and  ornamental  work,  in 
several  plates;  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  and 
specifications  of  the  carpenter  and  mason.  And 
this  is  so  carefully  and  particularly  done  as  to  be 
of  great  service  to  any  one  who  is  about  to  build. 
He  may  make  his  contract  with  the  builder  from  it, 
and  for  the  few  cents  which  a  No.  will  cost  may 
save  hundreds  of  dollars.  We  receive  this  work 
with  much  pleasure. 
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From  ihe  Christian  Oteerver,  [by  T.  R.  Home.) 
HISTORICAL   NOTICES    OF    PSALMODY. 


SECTION    I. 


:HCRCH    of    ENGLAND    PSALMODY. 


I  Bishop  Coverdale's  Version  of  certain  Psalms. 
— II.  The  -'Old  Version  of  the  Psalms,''^  cxe-  i 
cuted  hy  Steknhold.  Hopkins,  and  others. —  ! 
III.  The  '■^N'-w  Version"  o/'TATEan</ Brady.  ' 
— IV.  Introduction  of  Hymns  into  the  Services  '■ 
of  the  Church  of  England. — V.  Metrical  Ver-  ■ 
sions  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Welsh,  Mam,  Irish, 
Mohaick,  a.id  Muncey  Languages. 

During  the  long  and  disastrous  period  einphat-  : 
ically  termed  "  the  dark  ages,"  when  ignorance 
and  superstition  generally  prevailed  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  the  singing  of  the  praises  of  God  was  a 
part  of  dinne  worship  from  which  the  people  were 
debarred.  Not  only  were  the  words  which  were 
actuallv  sung,  composed  in  a  language  unknown 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  ;  but  the  music 
was  so  complex  that  no  one  could  bear  a  part  in  it, 
unless  they  had  studied  it  s<:;ientifically.  But  at 
the  reformation  from  the  unscriptural  and  anti- 
scriptural  errors  and  practices  of  popery  in  the. 
sixteenth  century,  the  singing  of  psalms  and 
hNTnns  was  revived  and  revindicated  to  the  people. 
?unong  the  means  of  grace  of  which  Christendom 
had  been  deprived  by  papal  tyranny  and  usurpa- 
tion :  and  metrical  translations  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms  were  composed  and  printed  in  the  several 
vemaculr^r  languages  of  Europe. 

^  I.  Bishop  Coverdale's  Versio7i  of  certain 
Psabns. — The  earliest  known  attempt  at  render- 
ing the  Psalms  into  Euelish  verse,  for  the  purpose 
of  beinj  sung.*  is  that  of  the  venerable  confessor 
tor  the  gospel.  Myles  Coverdale,  Bishop  of  Exeter  ; 
during  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  ;  whose 
••  Goostly  Psalmes  and  Spirituall  Songes  drawea 
out  of  the  Holy  Scripture,"'  were  published,  prol>- 
ablv  in  I5-3S  and  certainly  before  1539  ;  since  they 
are  inserted  in  a  catalogue  of  books  forbidden  to 
be  read,  which  is  annexed  to  injunctions  issued  by 
Henrv  VIII.  in  1539. +  The  first  verse  of  each 
psalm  is  acconipinied  bv  musical  notes,  which  evi- 
dsntlv  show  th^t  thev  were  designed  to  be  sung  : 
and  Coverdale  states  in  his  preface,  that  he  had 
■'  set  out  certain  comfortable  songs  grounded  on 
God's  word,  aiid  taken  some  out  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  specially  out  of  the  psalms  of  David," 

*  Mr.  Wilmot  Marsh  has  printed  metrical  versions  of 
some  eci.le-iiastica!  hxinn^.  and  of  the  twenty-third,  hun- 
dredth, and  hundred  and  iwi-nty-third  psalms,  in  pp.  5 — 
10  of  ■'  Bib.l  >y-\\  Vor^ions  of  I>evout  Hymns."  (l>inJon. 
1^5.  ^vcl  which  were  executed  in  the  thirteeth  and 
fourteenth  cenlurics.  These  versions  do  not  appear  to 
hare  been  made  with  the  design  of  heins  suna: :  but  they 
are  valuaMe.  a,~  being  sijecimeas  of  the  English  language 
m  those  ceiUuries. 

t  Remains  of  Myles  Coverdale.  Bishop  of  Exeter,  p. 
•33. — (Parker  Society's  Ed. tion.  Cambridge.  1346.  Svo.) 
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in  order  to  give  the  "  youth  of  England  some 
occasion  to  change  their  foul  and  corrupt  ballads 
into  sweet  songs  and  spiritual  hjTnns  of  God's 
honor,  and  for  their  o^^ti  consolation  in  him."** 
The  psalms  thus  versified  by  Bi.^hop  Coverdale 
were  2,  11,  13,  24,  45.  50.' 67,  123.  127,  129, 
(130  of  our  numeration.)  133,  136,  and  147. 

^Jl.  The  "Old  Vtrsion"  of  the  Psalms. — The 
next  attempt  to  versify  the  psalms  in  English 
was  made  by  Thomas  Sternhold,  Groom  of  the 
Robes  to  King  Henry  VIII.  and  to  King  Edward 
YI.,  in  whose  name  nineteen  psalms  were  printed 
by  Edward  Whitchurch  without  date,  btit  most 
probably  in  1549,  entitled  '"  Certa\-ne  Psalmes 
chosen  out  of  the  Psalter  of  David  and  drawen  into 
English  Metre  by  Thomas  Sternhold  grome  of  y* 
Kvuffes  Majesties  Roobes.""t  A  second  edition, 
containing  thirty-seven  "'  Psalmes  of  Da\id  drawen 
into  English  Metre  by  Thomas  Sternhold.""  with 
.«ieven  additional  psalms  translated  by  John  Hop- 
kins, was  '■  Imprinted  at  London  by  Edward 
Whitchurche  anno  Domini  1551.""  in  16mo.,J 
"  Four  score  and  seven  Psalmes  of  David  in  Eng- 
lish metre  by  Thomas  Sternhold  and  others.'"  were 
published  without  date,  but  most  probably  in  1561  :^ 
and  in  1563  appeared  the  first  complete  edition  of 
this  version,  entitled  '•  The  A'Vhole  Boke  of 
Psalmes  collected  into  English  Metre  by  Thomas 
Sternhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others  :  conferred  •with 
the  Ebrue,  with  apt  Notes  to  svnge  them  withall. 
Faithfully  perused  and  alowed  according  to  the 
order  appointed  in  the  Queenes  Maiesties  Injunc- 
tions. .  .  .  Imprinted  at  London  by  lohn  Day 
dwelling  over  Aldersgate  benethe  faint.  ]SIartins. 
Cum  gratia  et  privilegio  Regie  Majestatis,  per 
Septeimium  an.  1563.""    4to.|I 

Of  the  complete  version  of  the  hundred  and  fifty 
psalms  thus  published,  on  weighing  the  best  au- 
thorities, we  may  assign  forty-three  to  Thomas 
Sternhold  ;  filty-seven  to  John  Hopkins  ;  twenty- 
five  to  Thomas  Norton,  barrister-at-law,  and  a 
coadjutor  of  Lord  Buckliurst  in  the  composition  of 
the  tragedy  of  "  Gorboduc  ;""  twelve  to  William 
WhittjTigham,  aftervvards  Dean  of  Durham  ;  and 
as  many  by  William  Kethe,*[  both  of  whom  were 
exiles  during  the  Marian  persecution  ;  one  bv  John 

*  rr.id.,  p.  535. 

t  Dibdin's  Tvpographical  Antiquities.  Vol.  iii.,  pp. 
;  494 — !>9. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  49?.  A  Bibliooraphical  Description 
of  these  thirty-seven  Psalms  is  given  in  Sir  S.  E. 
!  Brydges'  Censiira  Literaria.  Vol.  x.,  pp.  4—6. 
>  I  Censura  Literaria.  Vol.  i.,  pp.  6—10. 
]  i|  B.ble5.  Testaments,  Psalms,  and  oihtr  looks  of  Ho!y 
Scripture  in  English,  in  the  collection  of  Lea  Wilson, 
iEsq..  p.  231.   (London.     1S45.) 

I  •:  Kethe  is  said  to  have  translated  twenty-five  psalms, 
I  of  which  only  twelve  were  retained  by  Hopkins  in  the 
•  edition  of  1563,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  edi- 
1  tioos. 
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Pullain,  Archdeacon  of  Colcliester,*  and  one  (the 
second  or  suppkunentary  version  of  the  liundred 
and  twenty-fifth  psalm)  hy  Robert  Wisdom. 

As  it  was  no  diiRcnlt  task  to  prevail  upon  the 
p.Hiple  of  England  to  prefer  plain  psalmocjy,  in 
wliich  they  conld  easily  join,  to  that  intricate 
masic  which  was  too  refined  and  scientific  for 
their  taste  and  comprehension,  congregational  sing- 
inir  gradually  found  its  way  into  parish  churches, 
although  it  was  not  recognized  in  the  rubrics  of 
the  editions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ;  prob- 
ably in  consequence  of  the  permission  given  by  the 
statute  2  and  3  Edw.  VI.,  c.  i.,  ^  7,  "  to  use  openly 
any  psalm  or  prayer  taken  out  of  the  Bible,  at  any 
due  time,  not  letting  or  omitting  thereby  the  ser- 
vice, or  any  part  thereof."' 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
throne  in  1558,  she  found  it  politic  to  connive  at, 
if  not  to  permit,  the  practice  of  psalmody.  One 
of  her  injunctions  to  the  clergy,  issued  in  1559, 
(which  was  primarily  designed  "  for  the  encour- 
agement and  continuance  of  the  use  of  singing" 
[cathedral  music]  .  .  .  "in  divers  collegiat  as 
well  as  some  parish  churches''  which  had  endow- 
ments "  for  the  maintenance  of  men  and  children 
for  .sintjing  in  the  church,'')  contains  a  saving 
."lause  in  favor  of  "  an  hymn  or  such  like  song 
..  .  .  in  the  beginning  or  in  the  end  of  common 
prayer. "f  Although  this  injunction  had  no  legal 
force  after  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  not  hav- 
ing been  renewed  by  any  subsequent  sovereign,  it 
has  generall}'^  b'^en  considered  as  a  concession  in 
fivor  of  metrical  psalmody.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain, that  metrical  psalmody  was  introduced  into 
tlie  Clinrch  of  England,  either  by  permission  or 
by  tacit  connivance  ;  sines  the  accurate  ecclesias- 
tical historian,  Slrype,  states  that  in  the  month  of 
September,  1559,  "'began  the  new  morning  prayer 
at  St.  .Intholin's.  London,  the  bell  beginning  to 
ring  at  five  ;  when  a  psalm  was  sung  after  the 
Geneva  fashion,  all  tlic  co/iffrrgation,  men,  n-omrn, 
and  //oi/s  singin:^  togdhu'.''''^ 

"  1559-00.  March  the  3d. — CJrindal,  the  new 
Bishop  of  London,  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Ooss 
in  his  ro(diet  and  chimere  ;  the  mayor  and  alder- 
in(m  jiiTscnt,  and  a  frre;tt  auditor3\  And  after 
sermon  a  psalm  was  sung,  (which  was  the  common 
practic'  of  the  reformed  churches  abroad,)  ivhcrciji 
thr  j)';iji/r  also  jiil/i'f/  ih'ir  Vfiirrs.''^ 

"  1559-r,().  M;ircli  tiie  17tb. — Mr.  Veron,  a 
Frenchman  by  birlh,  jjreached  at  St.  Paul's  Ooss, 
before  til"  mayor  anil  aldermen  :  and  after  sermon, 

*  I'lill.iin  "  siipiili'-:!  iwo  )i'-aliiis  for  some  of  the  carlirr 
iinpn'ssicns  :  IjiiI  (inly  one-  (ihf.  Inmilrfd  and  |orly-i'ii,'luti) 
has  lici-n  MifTTcil  to  ".iriiiil  in  ilw  tfiaicral  collection." — 
Drake's  liar))  of.InlMli,  vol.  i.,  pp.  xiii.  xiv. 

t  "  Xi'vcrllicii'-^,  lor  111''  (oiiitoriiii!,'  of  sn<li  as  deliljlil 
in  ninsick,  it  may  I"-  p<'rinitli-il,  that  in  tkr  hririuiihisf  or- 
al Ihr  mil  of  rninmiiii  j>ni</ci\  ril/irr  iil  morninir  or  crrii- 
iriir,  'Ut'Ti'  may  In-  •nm-r  n  /i>/nui.  nr  yiirh  like  a'ons^,  to  tin' 
praise  of  \lmi','l>ly  '  loii,  in  iIk- ln'st  melody  and  miisii  li 
tliat  may  li-'  deviled.  Ii<ipins^  rrsprrt  tluil  llir.  Krntrnrc  of 
tin:  lii/'tin  mil  I  he  uiiilrr^lniil  ami  jirrrrirril .''  |»|).  Spar- 
row's (^ollerllon  of  .Vrlicles,  Injiiniiion--,  &c.,  p.  75.  I,on- 
don,  ten.  llo. 

t  Sirype's  .finals  of  llic  llefornialion.  Vol.  i.,  p.  lai. 
London',  I7ii.").  i 

§  Ibid.     Vol.  i.,  p.  198.  1 


thcjj  sung,  ALL  in  common,  a  psalm  in  metre,  as  it 
seems  now  was  frequently  done,  the  custom  having 
been  brought  from  abroad  by  the  exiles."* 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Jewel,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  Peter  Martyr, 
dated  March  5th,  1560,  confirms  the  fact  related 
by  Strype — "  Religion  is  now  somewhat  more 
established  than  it  was.  The  people  are  every- 
where exceedingly  inclined  to  the  better  part.  The 
•practice  of  joining  in  church  music  has  very  much 
conduced  to  this.  For  as  soon  as  they  had  once 
commenced  singing  in  public,  in  only  one  little 
church  in  London,  f  immediately  not  only  the 
churches  in  the  neighborhood,  but  even  the  towns 
far  distant,  began  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
same  practice.  You  may  now  sometimes  see  at 
Paul's  Cross,  after  the  service,  six  thousand  per- 
sons old  and  young  of  both  sexes,  all  singing  to- 
gether and  praising  God. "J 

The  version  of  the  psalms  by  Sternhold  and  his 
associates,  which  had  thus  been  introduced  by  the 
royal  allowance,  was  further  sanctioned  by  tha 
convocation  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, at  their  second  session,  held  Jan.  13, 1562-63, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  before  Archbishop 
Grindal  and  other  bishops  ;  when  the  hymn, 
"  Veni  Creator,^''  and  the  psalm  "Beatus  Vir,^' 
were  sung.^  As  no  prose  translation  of  that  hymn 
is  extant  in  English,  the  hymn  sung  in  that  con- 
vocation must  have  been  the  metrical  version  of  it, 
which  is  found  in  the  "  Form  of  ordering  Priests 
in  the  first  and  second  liturgies  of  King  Edward 
VI. "II  And  the  psalm  must  have  been  the  first 
metrical  psahn  in  Sternhold's  version,  to  which  the 
words  '■'■Brains  Vir''  are  prefixed  in  the  Latin  A"ul- 
gate  ;  as  they  had  long  before  been  prefixed  to  the 
same  i)salm  in  the  old  prose  English  translation 
which  is  still  retained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

Although  several  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms 
were  published  with  the  royal  license  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  ccnturies,^[  the  "  Old  Ver- 

*  Ibid.     Vol.  i.,  p.  200. 

t  St.  Antl.olin's,  Wailin;,'  Street. -T.  IT.  H. 

X  "  The  /nricii  Letters,  coiiiprisins;  tlie  correspondence 
of  several  Kni^dish  Hishoi)s,  and  others,  with  some  of  the 
Helvetian  Heforincrs."  p.  71. — (Parker  Society's  Ed. 
(Jarr.hri(la:c,  IS42.  8vo.) 

§  "  I)e( aiilala  fiiit  jier  minislros  ecclesipp  Lctaiiia  in 
seniione  vuli^ari  (jiixta  niorein  el  rilum  in  lilno  ninicii- 
pato,  The  Book  of  Common  /Vai/c;-,  &c.,  dcscriptiiin:) 
qua  (iiiilft,  ac  Myiiiiio  Vrid  Crralor,  &c.,  per  miiiistros 
ejnsdein  ecelosia'  sfdeiniiiter  decaiitato,  mauister  Wilhcl- 
musDayeS.  T.  H.  &c.,  snt;i(estnni  in  medio  chori  positum 
iiii^ressus  fiiit,  ac  iliidem  coneionem  Latiiiam,  .slilo  ve- 
niisto,  ad  jjalres  el  cleriim  pra-sentes  l)aliiiil.  I''iiiitft  vero 
concione,  ac  Psaliiio  nrimo  {Urutua  Vir,6ir.)  in  sennone 
viili,'ari  deeantato,  celeliiala  iiiil  sacra  coiiiimmio."  Kx- 
iracl  from  the  Acts  of  the  Convocation  held  in  ir>(i'2, 
])rinled  in  the  Appcndi.x  to  |Mr.,  afterwards  Hishop,  (Jih- 
son's)  "  Syno(his  Amrlicana  ;  or,  the  Constitution  niid 
Procecdiiiu-s  of  an  Knglish  Convocation,  j)p.  I'.i-l,  195.  ' 
(London,  1702.  Hvo.) 

That  a|)]M'iidix,  amonif  other  documents,  contains  the 
proceedinifs  of  the  Convocation  held  in  [TiCt'i,  copicil  from 
ilie  oriiriiial  maiiuscri))t  rci^isters. 

II  "  The  Two  Litnrt'ies,  a.  d.  inni,  and  a.  i>.  1^2.  with 
oilier  documents  set  (orth  hy  authority  in  the  reiifn  of 
Kiii'jr  Kdwnrd  VI."  pp.  172  -  174,  and  ii12,  ;m.3— (Parker 
Society's  Ivlitioii.     Candiridire.  IH-1).  Hvo.) 

^  Tlie  metrical  versions  referred  to  are  thisse: — I.  ()| 
.Vrchliisliop    i'arkcr,   published  anonyiiiouslv   ubf)Ut   ihe 
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sion"  continued  to  be  used  in  churches  untQ  after  I 

the  restoration  ;   notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  | 

during^  the   rebellion,  to   recommend  the  introduc-  \ 

tion  and  adoption  of  the  metrical  versions  published  ; 

by  William   Barton  and   Francis  Rous  ;    and  also 

of  Barton's  revision  of  Rous'  version  made  under 

the  authority  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot-  i 

land.      (See  a  notice  of  these  versions  in  p.  296,  j 

infra.)     The  best  proofs  indeed,  of  the  popularity  j 

of  the  *'  Old  Version"  among  the  English  nation,  I 

is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  upwards  of  thirty  j 

editions  of  it  are   known  to  have  been   published  | 

between  the  years  1601  and  1650.*  | 

^  ni.    The  "  New  Version"  of  the  Psalms. —  i 

The  "  Old  Version"   of  the  Psalms  fell  gradually! 

into  disuse  after  the  publication  of  "  A  New  Ver-  I 

sion  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  fitted  to  the  Tunes : 

used  in  Churches.    By  Nahura  Tate  and  Nicholas 

Brady.     London,  1696,"  in  duodecimo.      It  was 

preceded  by  a  specimen,  "  printed  for  the  Company  ' 

of  Stationers"    in   1695,  also  in   duodecimo,   and  i 

entitled   "  An   Essay  of  a   New  Version   of  the 

Psahns  of  David,  consisting  of  the  first  Twenty  : 

fitted   to   the  Tunes  used  in  Churches."       This 

"  new  version"  was  introduced  to  the  public  under  ' 

the  sanction  of  an  order  in  privy  council,  by  King ! 

William  III.,  dated   December   3,    1696;    which' 

i 
has  been  printed  at  length  in  all  succeeding  edi-  i 

tions,  though  it  has  had   no  legal  authority  what-  j 

ever  since  his  decease  ;   and  by  which  his  majesty 

ordered,  "  that  the  said  new  version  of  the  psalms 

into   English   metre   be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  ' 

allowed   and   permitted  to  be,   used   in   all   such : 

churches,  chapels,  and  congregations,  as  shall  think  \ 

fit  to  receive  the  same."  ' 

Although  a  "second  edition,  corrected,"  was, 
printed  in  1693,  the  New  Version  encountered ' 
much  severe  and  (it  must  now  be  admitted)  not ' 
unmerited  animadversion  :  in  consequence  of  which 
there  was  pubhshed  in  the  same  year,  "A  Breif 
[brief]  and  Full  Account  of  Mr.  Tate  and  Mr.  \ 
I3rady"s  New  Version  of  the  Psalms.  By  a  True  | 
Son  of  the  Church  of  England."  This  (now  very 
rare)  tract  contains  an  account  of  the  origin  and ' 
progress  of  their  work,  from  which  the  following 
particulars  are  selected.  ■ 

Thoueh  the  design  of  undertaking  a  new  ver-' 
sioa  originated  with  Messieurs  Tate  and  Brady, ' 
who  proposed  it  "  between  themselves," ' 

year    lotJO;— 2.    Of  Henrv    Dod,    1603;— 3.    Of  George  i 
VVithor.  1023:— 4.   Of  Kiri^r  James  I..  1631  :— and  5.   Of  1 
George  Sandvs.  1 635.     Interesting  critical  notices  of  these  ! 
versions  are  siveu  by  Dr.  Drake,  in  the  Introduction  to' 
his  elei^nt  selection  of  Versions  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  ! 
entitled  '■  The  Harp  of  Ju  lah.  or  the  Songs  of  Sion  ... 
in<'ludin?  the  choicest  Paraohrases,  Imitations,  and  Poet- 
ical  Illustrations   of  the   Psalms  of  David  ;"    (London, 
1S37.  2  vols.  *vo  ;)  and  also  by  !Mr.  Holland,  in  his  val-  ; 
uaMe  and   accurate   work,  entitled  ''The   Psalmists  of 
Britain.     Reconls.  liio~raphical  and  literary,  of  upwards  : 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  authors,  who  have  rendered  the 
whole  or  parts  of  the  Book  of  Psa'.ms  into  English  Verse, 
with  specimens  of  the  different  versions.''  (London,  1543.  ' 
2  vols.  Svo.)  I 

*  Mr.  Lea  Wikon  has  enumerated,  and  concisely  j 
described  in  chronological  order,  more  than  thirty  edi- ' 
tions,  printed  between  1601  and  1650,  in  his  catalogue  of  i 
fiibles,  Testamea««,  &c.,  in  his  possession.  J 


"  in  a  little  time  it  was  communicated,  and  as 
speedily  receiv'd  and  nourish'd  by  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  and  principal  authority  in  the  nation 

in  the  Church  and   State. "'* "When  the 

work  was  finished,  and  had  passed  the  censure  of 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop,"  [Dr.  Tillotson.]  "  and 
several  more  of  his  brethren  the  Rt.  Rev.  Prelates, 
a  petition  was  presented  to  his  Majesty"  [William 
III.]  "  in  council,  for  allowing  the  liberty  of  a 
public  reception  of  it  in  all  churches,  chappels.  and 
congregations ;"  which  petition  was  accordingly 
granted.!  That  no  caution  might  be  omitted  for 
bringing  this  work  to  maturity  and  perfection,  the 
translators  "  invite  all  their  friends,  both  in  city  and 
country,  to  supervise  and  correct  what  was  amiss. "J 
"After  it  had  thus  been  corrected  by  the  Bishops, 
and  the  Translators*  friends."  and  had  "  gain'd  a 
publick  approbation  by  his  Majesty's  Royal  Indul 
gence,"^  it  was  adopted  first  in  the  churches  of 
London  and  its  vicinity,  principally  through  the 
recommendation  of  Bishop  Compton  :j|  and  subse- 
quently it  was  gradually  received  throughout  Eng- 
land, in  consequence  of  the  further  recommenda- 
tions of  it  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  other 
bishops. T[ 

One  of  the  most  strenuous  antagonists  of  the 
"  New  Version  of  the  Psahns  of  David"  was  Dr. 
William  Beveridge,  after^vards  BLshop  of  St. 
Asaph,  whose  "  Defence  of  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
collected  into  English  Metre  by  Thomas  Stenihold, 
John  Hopkins,  and  others,  with  critical  observa- 
tions on  the  late  New  Vcr.sion  compared  with  the 
Old."  appears  from  internal  endence  to  have  been 
\^Titten  between  the  years  1698  and  ITOO  :  thour;h 
it  was  not  published  until  the  year  1710.  n"rij:-iy, 
if  not  quite,  three  years  after  Bishop  Beveridge 's 
decease.**  This  tract,  however,  seems  to  have 
produced  but  little  permanent  effect,  as  the  "  New 
Version"  in  no  long  time  was  generally  adopted 
in  consequence  of  the  royal  and  episcopal  sanctions 
which  it  had  received. 

"  The  pen-ading  de/ect"  of  this  version  "  is 
that  of  tameness  and  monotony  of  execution, 
though  there  are  a  few  beautiful  exceptions  to 
this  censure  ;"-f-f  and  the  fifteenth  psalm,  the  first 
four  verses  of  the  twenty-third,  the  twenty-fourth, 
the  thirty-fourth,  ninety-third,  hundredth,  (per- 
haps.) hundred  and  first,  hundred  and  eighth 
psalms,  verses  69,  72,  168 — 175  of  the  hundred 
and   nineteenth   psalm,  the   hundred   and  twenty- 

♦  "  Breif  and  Full  Account,"  &c..  p.  4. 

t  Ihid.,  p.  6.  t  Ibid.,  p.  7.  §  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

II  Bishop  Compton's  recommendation  of  the  New  Ver- 
sion is  dated  May  23rd,  1699,  in  which  he  thus  expressed 
himself. — "  I  find  it  a  work  done  with  so  much  jUtlffmenl 
and  ingenuity,  that  I  am  persuaded  it  may  take  off  that 
unhappy  obfection  that  has  hitherto  lain  against  the 
singing  psalms,  and  dispose  that  part  of  divine  service 
to  much  more  devotion.  And  I  do  heartily  recommend 
the  use  of  this  version  to  all  my  brethren  w'ithin  my  dio- 
cese. "^Extract  from  Bishop  Compton's  Recommendation 
prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  the  New  Version,  prirted 
at  the  Pitt  Press  of  the  L'niversiiy  of  Cambridge  in.  1S43. 

IT  "Breif  and  Full  Account.'"  &c..  p.  13. 

**  Bishop  Beveridge's  '•  Defence  "  of  the  Old  Version  is 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  his  collected  works.  p;i. 
611—652.     London.  1324.  *vo. 

+t  Dr.  Drake's  Harp  of  Judah.     Vol.  i.,  p.  xjcix. 
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fifth,  hundred  and  thirty-ninth,  (perhaps,)  and  the 
hundred  and  fiftieth  psahns,  may  be  indicated  as 
favorable  specimens,  combining  accuracy  of  ren- 
dering with  the  true  s})irit  of  sacred  poetry.* 

In  no  long  time  after  the  publication  of  the 
"  New  Version  of  the  Psalms,"  it  was  found 
necessary  to  have  a  supplement,  "  containing  the 
usual  Hymns,  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  &c.,  with  the 
Church  Tunes."  Accordingly,  Messrs.  Tate  and 
Brady  in  1703  petitioned  Queen  Anne  for  "  her 
majesty's  allowance  of  the  said  Supplement;" 
whereupon  "  her  majesty,  taking  the  same  into 
her  royal  consideration,"  on  the  30th  of  July, 
1703,  was  "pleased  to  order  in  council  that  the 
said  sapplement  to  the  said  New  Version  of  the 
Psalms  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  allowed  and 
permitted  to  be,  used  in  all  such  churches,  chap- 
els, and  congregations  as  shall  think  fit  to  receive 
the  same."! 

The  "  Supplement"  thus  "  allowed  and  permit- 
ted," was  published  accordingly  ;  and  a  selection 
of  hymns  taken  from  it  has  received  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  sanction  ;  having  been  published  for 
considerably  more  than  a  century  by  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  of  whose 
committees  all  the  English  bishops  are  ex  officio 
members. J 

The  "  New  Version"  of  Tate  and  Brady  is  now 
used  in  most  of  the  churches  in  England  and  in 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the  chapels  of  the  Episcopal 
communion  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  British  colo- 
nies.i^  It  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Ignited  States  of  America. 

As  the  Older  in  council  of  King  William  III., 
recommending  the  use  of  the  "  New  Version"  by 
such  congregations   as  should  think   fit  to  receive 

*  Although  the  version  of  Tate  and  Brady,  being  de- 
.signed  fur  the  use  of  mcinhers  of  the  Churcli  of  England, 
was  not  adopted  hy  the  dissenters  of  that  day,  it  may 
gratify  the  reader  to  peruse  the  foHowing  incidental  testi- 
nnony  to  its  vahte  by  the  learned  and  pious  Matthew 
Henry.  In  a  postscript  to  the  prcfiiee  of  the  third  edition 
of  his  "  Family  Hymns  gathered  mostly  out  of  the  Trans- 
lation'-of  David's  'Psalrns,"  [hy  IJishop'Kina:,  Mr.  l5arlon, 
Mr.  Smith,  Dr.  Ford,  Dr.  Joini  Patrick,  and  Mr.  Baxter,) 
he  says;— "I  thought  it  iiiiL;ht  he  acceptalde  to  make 
large  additions,  in  which  I  must  own  myself  to  have  bor- 
rowed some  lines  from  the  rxccUcnl  i-cmiini  of  the  psalms 
di)iie  hy  .'Mr.  Tale,  which  was  not  puhlislied  when  this 
c»U(ciiou  was  first  made."— M.  Henry's  Miscellaneous 
Work>.,  p.  7(t6.     I/)ndon,  18:i0.     8vo. 

t  P,p.  Marit's  "  History  of  the  Clliurch  of  Ireland  from 
the  revolution  to  the  union  of  the  (Jhurchrs  of  Kuijhind 
and  Ireland  in  HOI,"  pp.  2r,(),  201  ;  where  ttve  whole  of 
the  ahovc  citid  or  l<r  in  council  is  printed  from  the  min- 
ute-hooks of  th"  I'rivy  ("ouncil. 

X  The  "Hymns  tiikcn  from  the  Sii])pleinent  to  Tale 
and  Brady's  I'saluis  "  (orm  No.  4:)  of  the  Religious 
Trjcts  disjKTsed  hy  the  Scx^jiHy  for  promoting  Christian 
Ktiowleilge. 

§  In  urn  was  puldishcd  at  Barhados  in  ISmo,  "A 
Selection  of  Psalms  and  llymnsfrom  the  Antlmrizcd  Met- 
rical Versions  of  the  Psalms  of  Diivid,  and  from  the 
Hymns  annex''d  to  Ih'-  l!i>o|<  of  Common  Prayer,  with 
appropriate  Tunes.  Hicoinmcnded  (it  j^  prpsinned  hy 
the  Kt.  Key.  Dr.  W.  H.  Coleridge,  at  th:it  time  Bishop 
of  P>arl.jdos|  for  the  use  of  the  f'athedral  aiul  other 
cliiir<!irs  and  chap'ds  in  ihe  Diocesp  of  Barliados  and  ilic 
LeOwrirl  Islands."  Among  the  hymns  in  this  sidi'ciiun. 
•re  I!  shop  Ken's  widl  known  eveiiini;  liymii,  and  the 
beaiiliful  and  devotional  hymn  on  ihi-  F-onl's  Supper- 
'*Mv<'od!  aiid  is  lliy  taMe  spri'a  I,  6tc.,"  composed  hy 
the  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Doddridge. 


it,  was  legally  in  force  only  during  his  reign,  the 
subsequent  continued  use  of  it,  to  the  present 
time,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  two  following' 
facts,  viz.  : 

1.  The  New  Version  is  intelligible  throughout' 
Some  portions  of  it  (as  already  stated)  are  exe  • 

cuted  with  great  felicity,  though  others  are  tame, 
and  much  inferior  to  parts  of  the  "  Old  Version" 
executed  by  Siernhold,  Hopkins,  and  others:  the 
style  of  which  last  has  now  become  so  obsolete, 
as  to  be  no  longer  tolerated  as  a  whole.  Yet 
every  one  who  candidly  examines  that  version  will 
allow  that  its  "  diction  has  not  unfrequently  a 
liquid  sweetness  and  generally  a  force  and  grand- 
eur, the  effect  of  which  is  much  increased  by  its 
simplicity."* 

2.  Almost  ever  since  its  first  publication,  the 
New  Version  has  been  (as  indeed  it  still  is)  bound 
up  with  nearly  every  edition  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  in  consequence  of  its  having  become 
the  property  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  by  whom 
— until  of  late  years — it  has  almost  exclusively 
been  published. 

By  a  very  long  deed,  dated  December  3d,  1696, 
(a  copious  abstract  of  which  is  printed  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  the  year  1822, )f  Messrs. 
Tate  and  Brady   "  entered  into  partnership  with 

I  the  Stationers'  Company  for  printing  the  New 
Version    of    the    Psalms  ;    the    copyright    being 

I  '  divided  into  three  great  allotments  of  eighty 
shares  each,'  and  the  articles  of  agreement  giving 
tlie  option  of  the  purchase  to  one  of  the  three 
parties."  The  property  has  long  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Stationers'  Company.;}: 

^  IV.  Modern  latrodiiclioii  of  Hymns  into  the 
Church  of  England. — Highly  valuable  as  the  com- 
positions of  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel  coid'essedly 
are,  as  supplying  the  most  considerable  as  well  as 
most  important  materials  for  sacred  and  ecclesias- 
tical mtisic,  and  answering  purposes  which  no 
uninspired  compositions  can  answe-r ;  yet  it  has 
been  long  and  generally  acknowledged  that,  to  a 
Christian  congregation,  something  is  yet  wanting 
in  this  department  of  i)ublic  worship,  which  (as 
the  present  Bishop  of  Durlianii^  has  truly  observed) 
"  in  addition  to  the  holy  elfiisions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, may  convey  tiiat  clearer  view  of  God's 
dispensations,  those  astonishing  hopes  and  consol- 
ing promises,  which  are  supplied  by  the  inspired 
penmen  of  the  New.  For,  alt  bough,  in  sid)lime 
descriptions  of  the  Almighty,  in  tuirnestiu'ys  of 
supplication,  aiul  in  warmth  of  adoration,  the  royal 
psalmist  must  ever  sfiiiid  unrivalled  ;  yet  his  knowl- 
edge of  divine  things  was  necessarily  incomplete, 
because  the  '  day-spring'  had  not  yvX  dawned 
from  on  high.  (Luke  i.  78.)  Even  under  tho 
infbicncu!  of  projibetic  inspiration,  David  saw  liiii 
:i«  through   a  gloss,  diirkly,  \\w.   s;iving   tnitlis  of 

*  Rev.  R.  Kennedy's  Thoughts  on  the  Music  and 
Words  of  Psalmodv,  I>.  (<■<■ 

t  (Jeni.  Mnij.     Vol.  xcii.     Part  ii.,  I),  lit. 

t  Holland's  Psalmists  of  Britain.     Vol.  ii.,  p.  101. 

§The  Rl.  Rev.  Dr.  Mallhv,  I))),  ix.  -X-  <>f  the  Preface 
to  a  Colhciion  of  I'saln.s  and  Hymns,  pulilished  whiln 
Dr.  M.  was  vicur  of  Ijuckdcii, 
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redemption  and  salvation.  These  truths,  there- 
fore, taught  as  they  were  by  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  and  ilUistrated  by  the  great  transactions 
of  liis  Ute  and  death,  may  surely  form,  in  a  Chris- 
tian congregation,  as  fit  subjects  for  devotional 
melodies,  as  the  events  of  Jewish  history,  and  the 
precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law  suggested  to  the  Holy 
Psalmist." 

The  want  of  a  Collection  of  Psalms  and  HjTnns, 
made  on  this  principle,  seems  to  have  been  felt  in 
the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tur}',   when  selections  appear  to  have  been  first 
made.     One  of  the  earliest,  which  the  writer  of 
these  pages  has  seen,  was  published  at  York  in 
1774.      Other  selections  were  introduced  about  the 
same  time,  or   perhaps  a  little    earlier,  into   the! 
chapels  of  the  -Magdalen,  Foundling,  and  Lock  j 
Hospitals,  and  of  other  benevolent  institutions  in  | 
the  metropolis  :   and  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  | 
years,  during  which  increased  attention  has  been  \ 
given   to   the   improvement   of  church  psalmody,  i 
very  numerous  collections  and  selections  have  been  i 
published,  which  are  now  used  in  various  churches  i 
and  chapels  throughout  England.  i 

The  sources,  from  which  most  of  these  selec-j 
lions  are  derived,  are  the   "  Psalms  of  David  imi-| 
tated  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.""; 
and  the   "  Hymns'"   composed  by  the   Rev.   Dr.  i 
Watts,  published  respectively  in  1707  and   1719;' 
the    Hymns    of  the    Rev.    Dr.    Doddridge ;    the ' 
Hymns   published  at  various  times   by  the  Rev. ' 
Messieurs  John  and  Charles  Wesley ;   the  Olney  i 
HvTnns,  composed  by  WiUiam  Cowper  and  the 
•Rev.  John  Newton  ;   and  the  sacred  compositions  | 
dispersed  through  the  works  of  the  British  poets' 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  of  the  present  time. ; 
Of  the  very  numerous  collections  and  selections  I 
of  psalms  and  hynms,  now  extant,  it  were  invidious; 
to  specify  any  as  possessmg  more  than  ordinary 
claims  to  preference  :   but  the  fact  may  be  stated, 
as   showing   how  much   the  want  of  some  such 
selections  has  been  felt,  that  two  collections  of  I 
psalms  and  hymns  have  been  published  by  cler-j 
gymen  who  have  since  been  raised  to  the  episco-; 
pate,  viz.,  1.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maltby,  (successively 
bishop  of  Chichester  and  Durham,)  while  he  was 
vicar  of  Buckden,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev. : 
Messieurs    R.    Tillard,   and   J.  S.  Banks,  whose 
collection    was   published   under  the  sanction  of 
their  diocesan,  Bishop  Tondine  (of  Lincoln  ;)  and 
2.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wilberforce,  M.  A.  (now| 
D.  D.  and  Bishop  of  Oxford.)  while  he  was  rector! 
of  Briahtstone  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  i 

In  1835  the  necessity  of  having  some  authorized 
and  unifonn  collection  of  psalms  and  hymns  for, 
the  use  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  brought  before  the  committee  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  According- 
ly, a  collection  was  prepared  by  a  sub-committee, 
and  printed.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty psalms,  or  portions  of  psalms,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  hjTnns  :  but  some  impediment  arose, 
«o  that  it  was  never  published.* 

*  From  private  information. 


^  V.  Metrical  Versions  of  the  Psalms  in  the 
Welsh,  Manx,  Irish,  Mohawk,  and  Muncey 
Layigvagcs. 

A  Welsh  version  of  the  psalms,  by  \^  illiam 
Myddleton,  a  celebrated  bard  and  navigator,  was 
printed  at  London  by  Simon  Stafibrd  and  Thomas 
Salisbury  in  1603,  4to  ;*  and  another  version  was 
made  by  a  celebrated  Welsh  poet,  the  Rev.  Ed- 
mund Prys,  archdeacon  of  Merioneth,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This 
version  was  subsequently  revised  by  the  Rev, 
Peter  Wilhams,  and  is  now  in  use  throughout  the 
principality  of  Wales.f 

A  metrical  version  of  twenty-eight  psalms  into 
the  ^Ianx  language  was  executed  in  1761  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  RadcliiTe  and  the  Rev.  Matthias  Cui- 
gey,;|;  two  clerg}Tnen  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  A 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  the  Erse  or 
native  Irish  language,  made  by  the  Rev.  Di. 
MLeod,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Connellan,  the  Rev.  H.  K 
Beamish,  M.  A.,  and  Mr.  David  Murphy,  was  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1836. § 

In  the  edition  of  the  American  Indian  (or  jMo- 
hawk)  version  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
printed  at  London  in  1787,  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  government,  for  the  use  of  the  Christian 
Indian  tribes,  the  followine  portions  of  the  psalms 
are  translated  into  the  Mohawk  language,  viz., 
the  twenty-third,  sixty-seventh,  hundreth.  hundred 
and  seventeenth,  and  the  hundred  and  thirty-tburth 
psalms,  with  Gloria  Patri,  the  hymn  Virii  Cna- 
tor,  and  two  hvTnns  on  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper:  and  in  1839,  ''A  Collection  of  Psalms 
and  HjTnns  for  the  use  of  the  Six  Indian  Nations," 
was  printed  at  Hamilton,  in  the  Diocese  of  To- 
ronto, "  at  the  expense  of  the  New  England  Cor- 
poration," as  the  society  for  Supporting  missions 
to  those  nations  is  now  termed.  It  contains  the 
psalms  just  enumerated  in  English  and  Mohawk, 
and  eighty-one  hvmns :  sixty-eight  of  which  are 
in  Mohawk  and  English,  and  consist  of  those  most 
generally  approved  in  this  country.  The  remain- 
ing thirteen  hymns  are  in  Mohawk  only.  Among 
them  is  Bishop  Ken"s  admirable  Evening  Hymn, 
rendered  into  Mohawk  verse,  in  words  of  one  syl- 
lable ;  which  the  devoted  clerical  missionary  to  the 
Mohawks,  the  Rev.  Abraham  Nelles,  in  1844,  in- 
fonned  the  writer  of  these  ''  Historical  Notices," 
is  suna  to  Tallis'  well  known  tune,  to  which  the 
Mohawk  verse  is  eminently  adapted.  As  this 
"  Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hyiims,  for  the  use  of 
the  Six  Indian  Nations,"  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
mon Book  in  England,  the  following  stanza  in 
English  and  Mohawk  will^  perhaps  gratify  the 
reader. 

Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night, 
For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light ; 
Keep  me,  0  keep  me.  King  of  kings, 
Beneath  thine  own  Almighty  wings. 

♦Wood's  Alhen.  Oson.,  vol.  1.,  eol.  649,  9.  cd.  Bliss 
Ames'  Typographical  Antiquities,   p.  435,  first  editioa 
+  Holland's  Psalmists  of  Britain,  vol.  i,  p.  63. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  6".  §  Ibid.,  p.  65. 
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Age  Ni  yoh  wa  go  men  ton, 
Ken  wa  son  dah  de  a  give  gon  ; 
Ni  yo  men  dont  ji  tyoh  swat  he 
0  me  ta  gwa  te  we  yen  ton. 

In  1647  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  printed  in  the  language  of  the  Mun- 
ceys,  (a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,)  the 
twenty-third,  thirty-second,  thirty-fourth,  forty- 
second,  fifty-first,  sixty-seventh,  and  hundredth 
psalms,  with  a  "  Gloria  Patri,"  at  the  end  of  the 
Muncey  version  of  "  The  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayers,  the  Administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church." 
The  psalms  are  followed  by  sixty-eight  hymns 
also  in  the  language  of  the  Munceys,  all  which 
are  translated  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Flood,  mission- 
ary to  that  tribe  from  the  venerable  Society  for 
propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The 
first  verse  of  the  hundredth  Psalm  is  annexed,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  language. 

"  La  Kitch  yoon  tah  leh  au  Keeng  waim, 
Kau  kain  aum  aun  Pah  tum  o  waus  : 
W"  la  lin  dah  mo  weh  nach  koo  maun, 
Naik  mah  a  loo  qua  peit  tah  leh." 


SECTION     11. PSALMODY   OF  THE  PROTESTANT   DIS- 
SENTERS   FROM     THE    CHURCH    OF   ENGLAND. 

Of  the  State  of  psalmony  among  the  Puritans, 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the 
former  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  have 
no  certain  information.  Various  metrical  transla- 
tions, indeed,  were  published  by  private  individuals, 
accounts  of  which,  interspersed  with  specimens, 
may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Holland's  "  Psalmists  of  Brit- 
ain," above  cited.  In  1G44  appeared  "  The  Book 
of  Psalms  in  Metre,  close  and  appropriate  to  the 
Hebrew,  smooth  and  pleasant  for  the  metre,  plain 
and  easy  for  the  Tunes,  by  W.  B.,"  that  is,  Wil- 
liam Barton.  This  version  became  exceedingly 
popular  among  the  Puritans,  and  was  reprinted  in 
10  l;j,  with  the  license  of  Oliver  Cromwell  as  Pro- 
te(;tor.  Tlie  author's  name  was  then  printed  at 
lenirth.  A  third  edition  was  printed  in  1654  ;  and 
Barton's  version  appears  to  have  retained  its  i)op- 
ularity  for  many  years  ;  since  an  edition  was  pub- 
lish(!(l  in  ITO.'S,  with  a  notice  that  it  appeared — 
"  as  lie  left  it  finished  in  his  life-time.''* 

In  Hilf)  another  nuitrical  version  of  the;  Psalms 
wa-s  publislicd  (l)ut  without  his  name)  by  Francis 
Rhus,  the  IVcsbytcrian  Provost  of  Eton  Colleg(!, 
with  tlie  followinir  iuijiriuiatur  of  tin;  Hou.ho  ofConi- 
rnons,  faciiijr  the  tiili'-|);ii,r(!  : — "  ])ir  Veneris,  1(M5. 
It  is  tliis  (lay  onlrrrd  l,y  ih,.  foirnnons  assembled 
in  parliament,  that  this  Hnok  of  Psalms,  set  irjrili 
i)y  Mr.  HouH  and  perused  \,y  \\u-  Assenil)ly  of  Di- 
vines, be  forthwith  |)riiitr(l  :  And  that  it  be  re- 
fi-rri'ri  to  Mr.  Rous  to  t;il<('  (vire  for  th(!  jiriiitini,' 
ther  (if:  and  that  none  do  i)n'sunie  to  print  it,  but 
siicli  :iK  shall  bo  authorized  by  him.  JI.  Khitii;!', 
CV'T.  Vorl.  Dom.  Com.''      Each  psalm  is  accoin- 

* 'I'lMid's  "  Otiscrviitinns  on  the  Met rirnl  Versions  oi 
the  Psalm*.  nin'\c.  liy  Siernhold,  Hupkiiit.  and  others," 
p.  73.     Holland's  "  I'salinists  of  Hril."  ii.  19. 


panied  with  the  prose  translation  from  the  English 
Bible  at  that  time  and  now  in  use.  This  version, 
it  seems,  had  been  printed  in  1641.  In  1643,  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  then  sitting  at  Westminster, 
having  been  desired  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
consider  the  subject  of  Psalmody,  caused  Rous' 
version  to  be  "  carefully  perused  ;"  and  after  sev- 
eral amendments,  they  sent  it  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1645,  with  their  approval ;  humbly 
conceiving  that  it  "  may  be  useful  and  profitable 
to  the  church,  if  permitted  to  be  sung."*  Rous' 
version  was  further  revised  by  William  Barton, 
for  the  optional  use  of  churches  in  England  :  "  but 
neither  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  nor  the  care  of 
Barton,  nor  the  license  of  Cromwell,  could  wean 
the  people  from  their  attachment  to  the  Old  Ver- 
sion, or  bid  the  press  discontinue  the  publication 
of  it."t 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  during  the  re- 
bellion to  ensure  or  enforce  one  uniform  system  of 
psalmody,  objections  were  made  to  the  singiiig  of 
psalms  in  public  worship  ;  and  many  doubts  and 
scruples  respecting  its  propriety  appear  to  have 
prevailed  among  the  Puritans  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Psalmody,  however, 
was  strenuously  vindicated  and  defended  by  "  T. 
F.,  minister  of  the  gospel  in  Exon,"  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  public  worship,  in  a  duodecimo  volume 
published  at  London  in  1651,  containing  five  "  Ser- 
mons upon  Ephesians,  v.  19,"  entitled  "  Singing 
of  Psalms  the  Duty  of  Christians  under  the  New 
Testament ;  or  a  Vindication  of  that  Gospel  ordi- 
nance  Wherein  are  asserted   and 

cleared,  1.  That,  2.  What,  3.  How,  4.  Why, 
we  must  sing."  In  the  preface  "  to  the  reader," 
(signature  A.  3,)  he  states  that  his  sernjons  are 
more  especially  directed  to  three  sorts  of  persons  ; 
"  First,  such  as  deny  singing  of  David's  Psalms 
to  be  a  duty  ; — Secondly,  such  as  neglect  that  duty 
very  much,  especially  in  private  ; — Thirdly,  such 
as  do  it  both  in  publique  and  in  private,  yet  know 
not  how  to  carry  themselves  in  it  as  l)ecometh 
Christians." 

The  third  edition  of  Dr.  Francis  Roberts'  "  Cla- 
vis  Biblionim,  or  Key  of  the  Bible,'*  published  in 
1665,  contaitis  a  metrical  version  of  the  whole 
Book  of  Psalms  from  the  Hebrew  ;  which,  indeed, 
claitns  the  merit  of  fichdity,  but  which  is  clothed 
in  the  most  homely  garb  of  English  verse,  that  can 
well  b('  conceived.  To  this  portion  of  his  work 
he  jirefixed  a  pndix  and  labored  vindication  of 
psaltiiody  as  an  essetitial  j)art  of  divine  worship, 
it)  four  theses,  in  which  he  shows.  1.  'I'htil  "  sitig- 
ing  of  psalmes  with  voice  is  an  ordinance  of  Christ 
and  a  duty  of  Christians,  now  under  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;'■ — 2.  That  "  the  subject-matter  of  Chri.s- 
tiatissingino  now  under  the  New  Testament  should 
pectdiarly  be  the  Scripture-Psiilm(\s.  Hymnes,  and 
Spiritu.il  Soiurs  ;" — .1.  Thnt  "  Christians  are  so 
to  sing  Scripture-Psalmes,  Hymnes,  and  Spiritual 
Songs,  as  therein  to  speak  to  one  another  to  inti- 
tual   profit  and   edification;" — and   4.   That  "in 

♦  Hollnntrn  Psnhtiisis  of  Hrilnin.     Vol.  ii.  pp.  3t,  32, 
t  Todd's  Ohserval ions,  j),  79. 
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singing  of  Scripture-Psalmes,  &c.,  Christians 
should  be  chiefly  careful  to  make  melody  in  their 
hearts  unto  the  Lord.*'  In  the  course  of  these 
theses  Dr.  Roberts  considers  and  answers  vario"s 
objections  of  the  opponents  of  psalmody  ;  and  offers 
satisfactory  ''  Resolutions  of  certain  cases  of  con- 
science, or  practical  doubts  about  singing  Scrip- 
ture-Psalmes." ) 

In  1673  Mr.  Baxter  published  his  "  Christian 
Directory,  or  a  Sum  of  Practical  Theology  and  , 
Cas.es  of  Conscience,"*  in  one  large  volume  folio,  l 
In  Part  III..  Question  125,  he  considers  the  sub-  i 
ject  of  psalmodv.  and  determines  that  psalms  may  , 
be  '■  used  as  prayers,  and  praises,  and  thanksgiv-  , 
ings;"  assigning  r.s  his  reason  for  entering  into  j 
the  discussion,  that  he  had  '"  oft  been  troubled  with  ; 
them  that  (having  no  other  shift  to  deny  the  law-  i 
fulness  of  written  and  set  forms  of  prayer)  do  af-  j 
finn.  that  psalms  are  neither  to  be  read  or  sung  at  , 
all  as  prayers,  but  only  as  doctrinal  scriptures  for  | 
instruction.'"*  j 

In  the  year  1679,  Dr.  John  Patrick,  preacher 
to  the  Charterhouse.  London,  published  '*  a  century  | 
of  select  psalms,"  and  in  1715  a  version  of  the  j 
entire  Book  of  Psalms  ;  which  was  afterwards  re- 
printed, and  was  in  use  amon?  some  congregations 
of  Protestant  dissenters,  principally  (it  would 
seem)  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  denom- 
inations, for  the  Baptists  were  much  divided  in 
opinion,  on  the  subject  of  psalmody.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  centur}'.  a  curious  contro- 
versy arose  among  the  Baptists — Whether  singing 
in  public  worship  had  been  partially  discontinued 
during  the  times  of  persecution  to  avoid  informers, 
or  whether  the  miserable  manner  in  which  it  was 
performed,  gave  persons  a  distaste  towards  it.  In 
this  controversy  Mr.  Benjamin  Keach  took  an  ac- 
tive part.  In  1691  he  published  a  tract  entitled 
■'  The  Breach  repaired  in  God's  worship :  or. 
Psalms,  Hii-mns,  &c.,  proved  to  be  a  holy  ordi- 
nance of  Jesus  Christ."'  To  us  it  may  appear 
stranee  that  such  a  point  should  be  disputed.  But 
Mr.  Keach  was  obliged  to  "  labor  earnestly  and 
with  sreat  prudence  and  caution,  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  his  people  to  sing  a  hymn  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Lfird's  Supper.  After  six  years  they  agreed 
to  sine  on  thanksgiving  days ;  but  it  required  four- 
teen years  more,  before  he  could  persuade  them  to 
sing  every  Lord's  day  :  and^then  it  was  onlv  after 
the  la.st  prayer,  that  those  who  chose  might  with- 
draw without  joining  in  it.  Nor  did  even  this 
satisfy  those  scrupulous  consciences  ;  for.  after  all, 
a  separation  took  place,  and  the  inharmonious  se- 
ceders  formed  a  new  church  in  May"s"*  (Maze) 
'•  Pond."'  (Southwark.)  "'  where  it  was  above  twen- 
ty years  loneer  before  singing  the  praises  of  God 
could  be  endured. "t 

In  1708  were  published  at  London  "  Practical 
Discourses  on  the  Duty  of  Singin"'  in  the  Worship 
of  God,  prjar-lieJ  at  the  Friday  Evening  Lecture 


in  Little  Eastcheap."  From  the  preface  to  this 
volume  we  learn  that,  '■  the  duty  of  singing  in  the 
public  worship  of  God  having  been  very  much 
neglected  and  unskilfully  perfonned  among  us," 
[that  is,  the  dissenters,]  '•  some  attempts  have 
been  set  on  foot  to  teach  the  art  and  encourage 
the  practice."  With  lliis  design  the  "  Eastcheap 
Lectures,"  as  they  are  commonly  termed,  were 
composed  and  delivered,  but  with  what  success  it 
is  not  now  known.  They  treat  on  the  nature  and 
duty  of  singing,  w  ith  arguments  for  it,  answers  to 
objections,  and  diiections  for  performing  it  aright. 
Many  judicious  and  pious  observations  are  dis- 
persed through  these  lectures. 

But  the  greatest  improvement  of  psalmody 
among  dissenters,  (and  indeed  of  all  modem 
psalmody,)  was  effected  by  the  publication,  in  the 
year  1707,  of  Dr.  Watts'  H\Tnns,  and  in  1719 
of  his  '•  Psalms  of  David  imitated  in  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  applied  to  the  Chris- 
tian State  and  Worship."  The  best  compositions 
of  Watts,  and  of  his  friend,  the  learned  and  pious 
Dr.  Doddridge,  (whose  hymns  were  published  after 
his  decease  in  1751,)  are  found  in  every  selection 
of  psalms  and  hvinns,  which  has  been  published 
within  the  last  sixty  years,  whether  for  the  use 
of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  dissenters  from 
her  communion.  In  the  course  of  the  present 
century  many  exquisite  pieces  of  sacred  and  devo- 
tional poetry  have  been  ocmpcsed  by  dissenters, 
which  are  deservedly  found  in  various  collections 
and  selections  printed  for  use  in  public  worship. 

All  the  great  bodies  of  dissenters  now  have 
denominational  IIvTun-Books,  containing  the  best 
versions,  or  imitations,  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
together  with  hymns  selected  from  our  most  emi- 
nent devotional  poets. 


SECTION   IV. PSALMODV    OF   THE  CHURCH   OF    SCOT- 
LAND. 

"  In  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  the  first  publication 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ap- 
pears to  have  preceded  that  of  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  certain  that,  before  the  year  1546,  a 
number  of  the  Psalms  w  as  translated  into  metre  ; 
for  George  Wishart""  [the  mart}T]  "  sang  one  of 
them  in  the  house  of  Onniston,  on  the  night  in 
which  he  was  apprehended."* 

The  Old  A'ersion  of  Sternhold,  Hopkins,  and 
their  associates,  was  early  introduced  into  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Lea 
Wilson  has  bibliographical  Notices,  in  chronolog- 
ical order,  of  not  fewer  than  fifteen  editions  printed 
at  Middleburgh  and  Dort,  in  Holland,  and  at  Ed- 
inburgh and  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  between  the 
years  1594  and  1640.t 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  has  uni- 
fonnly  evinced  a  remarkably  strong  indisposition 
to  innovate  in  the  matter  of  psalmodv.  This  in- 
disposition w  as  most  decidedlv  manilested  in  1632, 


♦Baxter's  Prartical  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  497,  ?vo.  edit.      !      *]\rrrie"s  Life  of  Knox.  vol.  i..  p.  364. 

+  Crosby's  Hi-;tnry  oTEnelish  Baptists,  vol.  iv..  pp  095  '  +  Bifiles.  Tesianients.  Psalms,  and  other  Books  o'"Holy 
— 301.  T.  Wiliiaiiis' Diciionary  01  all  Religions,  p.  24S.  JVripture  In  English,  in  the  collection  of  Lea  Wilson, 
London,  1S23.  '  "  >  Esq.,  pp.  2-33,  240,  241  and  following. 
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when  an  attempt  was  made  to  supersede  the  Old 
Eno-lish  Version  of  the  psahns,  which  had  been  in 
use  since  1564,  by  that  of  King  James  I.  But 
while  the  Scottish  divines  withstood  the  introduc- 
tion   of  the    king's  version,  they  appear  at  the 


SECTION    IV. PSALMODY    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

OF    AMERICA. 

^  I.   Psalmody  of  the  Congregaiionalisis  or  In- 
dependents, and  of  the  Presbyterians. 

The  United  States  of  America,  e-specially  those 


same  time  to  have  taken  measures  for  obtaining  a  I  ^^.j^j^j^  ^^^  commonly  termed  the  "New  England 
\ersion  of  which  they  could  entirely  approve.*  j  13 ^.^^gg^:»  ^g^e  colonized  principally  by  noncon- 
At  length,  after  much  deliberation  and  revision  1  ^oj.,^igtg^  ^J^(J  probably  used  the  Old  Aversion  of 
between  the  years  1G47  and  1649,  the  General  }  v^^gj-^hold  and  his  associates.  In  163G  a  commit- 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  August,  j  ^gg  ^f  ministers  of  the  Congregational  or  Inde- 
1649,  referred  the  whole  matter  to  a  commission  ;  |pen(ient  churches  was  appointed  ;  who  in  1640 
who  on  the  23d  of  November  following  issued  1  completed  from  the  Hebrew  a  metrical  version  of 
their  decision  in  favor  of  the  revised  version  of  j  ^j^g  psalms,  which  was  subsequently  referred  for 
Francis  Rous,   (noticed    in    p.  294,)    which    was  !  jj^^pj-Q^gj^gj^^  to  ^^g  Rev.  Henry  Dunstar,  Princi- 


adopted  in  the  main,  and  authorized  the  same  to 
be  :lie  only  paraphrase  of  the  psalms  to  be  sung 
in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. f 

In  process  of  time,  however,  it  was  the  general 
sentiment  of  devout  persons,  that  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  enlarge  the  psalmody  of  that  church, 
by  joining  with   the  Psalms  of  David  some  other 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  both  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.      Accordingly,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  kirk,  to  prepare  some  paraphrases 
of  sacred  writ,  in  verse  :    and  a  collection  of  such 
paraphrases  was  published  in  1745,  which  for  thirty 
years  was  used  in  several  churches.      At  length, 
in  1775,  it  having  been  represented  to  the  General 
Assembly,  that  it  was  proper  that  this  collection 
should  be   revised  and   some   additions  should  be 
made   to  it,  a  committee  was  appointed  with  in- 
structi(nis  to  receive   and   consider   corrections   or 
additional  materials,  which  might  be  laid  before 
them.     By  that  committee  a  collection,  comprising 
sixty-sf^ven  jjaraphrases  of  various  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  and   five  hymns,  was  published   in 
1781  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  dated  1st  .Time,  1781,  sess.   8.     All   the 
transliitioiis  and  paraphrases,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished   in    1715,  are   in  substance  retained,  after  a 
careful  revision,  and  with  numerous  alterations  and 
improv('ments  :   and  a  considerable  number  of  new 
paraphrases  was  added,  the  whole  being  arranged 
in   llie   orlcr    in   which    \\u\   several  passages    of 
Scrijitiir:'   occur   in    the   Bible. J      Doctors   Walts, 
Dod(liii|i,ri'.   and    Blackiock,   and  Mr.   Logan,   are 


pal  of  Harvard  College,  Massachusetts  ;  who  was 
aided — as  to  the  poetry — by  Mr.  Richard  Lyon, 
an  English  gentleman  at  that  time  resident  in 
Harvard  College.  Between  the  years  1755  and 
1757  this  translation  received  a  very  careful  re- 
vision from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  M.  A.,  rec- 
tor of  the  South  Church,  Boston  ;  whose  revised 
edition  was  published  in  October,  1758,  and  was 
introduced  into  the  South  (Jhurch  on  the  Sunday 
after  his  funeral.* 

In  1718  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  published  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  "  Psahenum  Americanum :  ihe 
Book  of  Psalms  in  a  translation  exactly  conformed 
unto  the  Original ;  But  all  in  Blank  Verse,  fitted 
unto  the  tunes  commonly  used  in  our  Churches. 
Which  pure  offering  is  accompanied  with  illus- 
trations digging  for  hidden  treasures  in  it  :  and 
Rides  to  employ  it  according  to  the  glorious  and 
various  intentions  of  it.  Whert-to  are  added  some 
portions  of  the  Sacred    Scriptures,  to    eurich    the 

Cautional.      Boston,   in  N.  E 1718." 

12  mo. 

In  this  singular  publication,  (which  is  a  close 
translation  from  the  Hebrew,)  Dr.  Mather  has  not 
only  disregarded  the  modern  practice  of  breaking 
the  lines,  whether  rhymed  or  not ;  but  he  has  "  run 
out"  (to  use  a  printer's  phrase)  the  whole  matter  ■ 
so  that  while  each  psalm  looks  exactly  liKe  ]>rosc, 
and  may  be  read  as  such,  it  is  in  fact.  nu)dulated  so 
that  it  maybe  sung  as  lyric  nrse.  For  the  latter 
purpose  the  syllabic  quantities,  which  (it  mu.st  be 
confes.sed)  the  reader  will  not  always  recognize, 
ire  marked  by  parallels  ; — liaxter's  expi'dient  foi 


tlie   aiiihor.,   \\<m\   whom   these;   parajdirases    have  1  |,,,,jrili(.ning   the   conmion    measure  of  a  verse,  to 


chieflv   li!'c;i   tiikcii. 

In  17K|  till'  psalmody  of  the  (Church  of  Scotland 
was  traMsi:ii(ii  inio  ( Iiicljf  by  tin;  Rev.  .Tohn  Smith, 
by  wIkiiu  it  was  revised  aiul  published  in  1783. *5> 
CJom[)''lent  JimUh's  have  pronounced  that  this  ver- 
sion is  faithrnlly  and  hrautifully  exe'cuted. 


ilinlsts  of  I'.rit;! 


li.  i. 


'.7. 


♦  HoHiitwi's  I 

t  Ilii  !.,))().  r.i-c.ii. 

t  AilviTtisftiictil  to  "  Tr:iii>.!:'.li(iiis  an, 
VPrsc.  of  spvrnil  patsjiiffs  <i|'  S<ri|itiii-i\ 
j)arrl  Iv  a  ('(iiniiiUtfc  of  llif  (irncral 
('hiiidi  of  Scoilaiid,  in  order  lo  !,<•  > 
Iviiiilii|r_'li  :  ])riiit((l  liy  J.  Dirksoii,  ])rnUrr  to  llio  C^liiir(,l 
»f  S<fillaii(l.  l7-<7,"  12ino. 

§Uolhui'l'.s  I'sal.  of  Hrit.,  vol.  i.,  ]..  03. 


I'ara|)liras('s,  in 

iiili-<icd  Mini  )>ri'- 

Assi'iiiJily  of  llip 

III   clnirclu's. 


t  a  different  tunc  by  the  addition  of  a  wnnl  or 
two  in  xidtfj'erent  character.!  In  an  "  Achuonitiou 
concerning  the  Tunes,''  Dr.  Math(-r  stales  that 
"  Tlie  Director  of  the  psalmody  ikh-iI  only  say — 
siniT  H-ilh  hhe  hlack  lkttkk,  or.  sing  inlhovt  the 
m.wii  LETTKit,  and  tlie  tune  will  be  snliiciently 
directed. ''J  The  following  extract  fruui  liie  twenty- 
third  psalm  will  enatile  the  reader  to  form  some 
idea  of  this  e'xtraordinary  translation  <if  the  ihiok 
of  I'sahiiH. 

♦  Holliiiiii's  Psnhiiislsof  Hrilain,voI.  ii.,p|).  ISO — 100. 

t  llollaiid's  INnliiiisIs  of  Uriliiiii.  vol.  ii.,  p|)    111      III. 

t  INallciium  AiiK'iiramnn  ;  liilrodiution,  J),  x.xxvi. 
TIk-  qiiolalions  from  this  V(>ry  rnrc  volimic  arc  iniidr  from 
lliu  copy  prcsi-rvcd  in  tlic  Lihrary  of  llic  British  MuM-um. 
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"  PSALM   XXIII. 

A  Psalm  of  David. 

1.  My  Shepherd  is  th' ETERNAL  God,  |  I  shall 
not  be  in  [an»]  want : 

2.  In  pisliiresota  tender  grass  jl  He  [cbet]  makes 
me  to  he  down  :  ||  To  waters  of  tranquil.ilies  ||  He 
freatiy  carries  me  [along.] 

3.  Siy  feeble  and  my  wandring  Soul  |  He  [feinHls] 
doL's  Idtch  back  again  ;  1|  In  the  pi  lin  p;iths  of 
righleousnt'ss  1|  He  does  lead  [anO  fluite]  me 
alon? ;  ||  Because  of  the  regard  He  has  |[  [t^ttt] 
unto  His  glorious  Name."  ||  * 

In  1783,  Joel  Barlow,  an  American  statesman 
and  poet,  published  a  corrected  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Watts'  Version  of  the  Psalms,  and  a 
collection  of  hymns,  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  General  Association  of  the  Congregationalist 
ministers  of  Connecticut,  at  whose  request  the  work 
had  baeii  undertaken.  Many  of  the  psalms  were 
altered  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  American 
churches  (as  all  congregations  are  termed  in  the 
United  States  ;)  several  were  wTitten  anew  ;  and 
several,  which  had  been  omitted  by  Dr.  Watts, 
were  suppUed.  Mr.  Barlow  also  supplied  some 
original  hymns. f  "  His  collection  of  psalms  and 
hymns  was  in  general  use  among  the  churches  of 
Connecticut,  until  his  bad  character  brought  them 
into  disrepute,  when  the  collection  by  Dr.  D wight 
was  made  and  introduced. "J  Though  once  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  Barlow  had  ceased  to  re- 
gard It  of  divine  authority  ;  and  he  died  without 
the  support  of  its  glorious  promises.^ 

In  1797,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  an 
eminent  poet  and  divine,  (president  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, Connecticut,)  was  requested  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  ministers  in  that  state  to  revise  the 
whole  of  Dr.  Watts'  version,  or  rather  imitation 
of  the  psalms,  and  "'  to  versify  the  psalms  omitted 
bv  Watts."  The  task  was  undertaken  according- 
ly ;  and  the  whole  was  published  in  1800  with  an 
"  Advertisement  explanatory  of  the  design  and 
execution  of  the  work,  and"  [with]  "  minutes  of 
approval  from  the  General  Assembly  and  General 
Association  of  Churches.  The  additional  psalms 
cotnpris.'J  in  th..-  American  Edition  of  Watts  are 
upwards  of  twenty.  The  versions  are  for  the 
most  part  respectable  :  but  the  Independents  of 
this  country  appear  never  to  have  considered  the 
American  and  the  English  poets  as  sufficiently  coe- 
qual in  m2rit  and  authority,  to  induce  them  to  adopt 
those  contributions  of  Dr.  Dwight,  which  render 
the  work  of  Dr.  Watts  more  complete,  if  not  more 
precious. "li 

M  mv  of  the  leading  denominations  in  the  United 
States  of  America  (as  the  Lutherans,  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  &c.)  have  their  own  sep- 
arate ps  ilm  and  hymn-books.  The  best  and  most 
copious  of  all  the  collections  which  the  writer  has 
seen,  was  published  (it  is  believed  for  the  use  of 


*P<altf>rium  .-Vmericanuni,  p.  50. 

t  Allen's  American   Biographical  and   Historical  Dic- 
tioiiarv.  D.  71.      Bo-iton.  IS3>. 

tH.'illaals  Psalni.  of  Britain,  ii.  -262,  nole. 

§  Allen"*  Anif-r  can  F?;njr»i>hical  Dictionary,  p.  72. 

U  Holland's  Psalmists  of  Britain,  vol.  ii.,  pp.263,  264. 


1  the  Congregationalists)  by  Messrs.  Lowell  Mason 
I  and   David  Green,  at   Boston,    Massachusetts,    in 
'  1832,  in  Bvo.      It  is  entitled  "  Church  Psalmody  ; 
I  a  collection  of  Psalms  and  H>Tnns,  adapted  to  pub- 
'  lie  w^orship."     This  well-printed  volume  has  been 
■  compiled   upon   the   most  rigorous   principles  of 
I  selections,   as  well  with   regard   to   the   subject- 
matter,  as  to  the  structure  of  the  psalms  and  hymns. 
It  would  form   an   admirable   basis  of  a   national 
psalm  and  hymn-book,  if  we  should  ever  have  one 
for  the  use  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

^  II.    Psalmody    of   the    Protestant    Episcopal 
Church  in  th,:  United  States  of  America. 

After  the  w^ar,  which  terminated  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  had  previously  existed  in  different  parts  of 
that   country,  took   measures  for   organizing  their 
ecclesiastical  state.      Accordingly,  having  obtained 
from  Great  Britain  the  consecration  of  the  canoni- 
cal  number  of  bishops,   they  fonned   themselves 
into  an  episcopal  church,  under  the  appellation  of 
'•  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America."      In   1789,  the  General  Con- 
vention of  Bishops,  and  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Dele- 
gates issued  a  Book  of  Common  Pnyer.  for  the  use 
of  their  church  ;  in  which,  besides  modifying  certain 
passages   in  order  to   meet  their   altered   political 
circumstances,    they  introduced  various  judicious 
alterations    and    improvements,    principally   those 
which   had  been   proposed   in  1689,  by  the  royal 
commissioners  to  the  lower  house  of  the   English 
Convocation,  but  which   had   been   rejected   by  a 
majority  in  that  ecclesiastical  assembly.    The  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
also   adopted   Messrs.  Tate   and   Brady's   "  New- 
Version   of  the    Psalms ;"    to  which   fifty-seven 
hymns  were   added.     That   number   being  found 
insufficient  for  public  worship,  and  also  requiring 
revision,  the  General  Convention,  at  their  triennial 
meeting  held  in  ^lay,  182'3,  appointed  a  committee 
consisting  of  three  bishops,  seven  presbyters,  and 
seven   lay  delegates,   to  consider  what   alterations 
and  additions  were  necessary  to  be  made.*     And 
in    1826,  a  collection  of  tAvo  hundred   and  twelve 
hymns  was   published  under   the  sanction  of  the 
General  Convention,  and  continues  to  be  used  in 
the  public  worship  of  that  section  of  the  universal 
church.      In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced by  many  of  the  clergy,  in  selecting  suitable 
portions  of  the   "  New  Version  of  the    Psalms," 
the  General  Convention  held  in  1S29,  appointed  a 
committee  of  the  house  of  bishops  and  of  clerical 
and   lay  delegates,  to   consider  and  report  on   a 
selection  which  was  to  be   made  from  the   psalms 
in  metre  used  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
In  their  report  the  committee  state  that  "  The  ver- 
sion of  Tate  and  Brady  has  been  retained,  where 
it  appeared  to  be  ser\iceable  :   in  a  few  cases,  in 
which  it  was  otherwise,  better  versions  have  been 
substituted.      Corrections   have  been   occasionally 


♦Journal  of  the  General  Convention,  pp.  16,  64.     New 
York,  1^23. 
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made,  to  render  the  Aersion  more  ajrreeable  to  the 
orio-inal  psabn  ;  and  also  verbal  alterations,  to  in- 
troduce properly,  or  to  connect,  the  selected  por- 
tions. The  principle  of  selection  has  been,  to 
retain  every  psalm  and  verse  which  appeared  ser- 
viceable, and  to  omit  the  rest.'"*  This  report  was 
presented  to  the  General  Convention  held  in  Oc- 
tober, 1832  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  its  recommenda- 
tions, one  hundred  and  twenty-four  selections  of 
entire  psalms  or  of  portions  of  psalms  were  adopted, 
and  are  now  in  use  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  communion  in  the  United 
States. 

From  the  Charleston  Courier. 

THE    BEAUTIFUL    MANIAC. 

"  The  fire  that  on  my  hosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle, 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze — 
A  funeral  pile !" 

In  the  morning  train  from  Petersburgh,  there 
was  a  lady  closely  veiled,  in  the  same  car  with  our- 
selves. She  was  dressed  in  ihe  purest  white,  wore 
gold  bracelets,  and  evidently  beloiiiied  to  the  higher 
circles  of  society.  Her  fiirure  was  delicate,  though 
well  developed,  and  exquisitely  symmetrical ;  and 
when  she  occasionally  drew  aside  her  richly  em- 
broidered veil,  the  glimpse  of  her  features,  which 
the  beholder  obtained,  satisfied  him  of  ber  extreme 
loveliness.  Beside  her  sat  a  gentleman  in  deep 
mournintr,  who  watched  over  her  with  unusual 
solicitude,  and  several  times  when  she  attempted 
to  rise,  he  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  passengers 
by  detaining  her  in  her  seat. 

Outside  the  cars  all  was  confusion  ;  passengers 
looking  to  their  baggage,  porters  miming,  cabmen 
cursing,  and  all  the  usual  hurry  and  bustle  attend- 
ing the  departure  of  a  railroad  train.  One  shrill 
warning  whistle  from  the  engine,  and  we  moved 
slowly  away. 

At  the  first  motion  of  the  car,  the  lady  in  while 
started  to  her  feet  with  one  heart-piercing  scream, 
and  her  bonnet  ialliiiff  off',  disclosed  the  mcvst  lovely 
features  we  ever  c(inl(^mplated.  Her  raven  tresses 
fell  over  her  shoulders  in  graceful  disorder,  and 
clasping  her  hands  in  prayer,  she  turned  her  dark 
evf'S  to  heaven  !  What  agony  was  in  that  look  !  — 
What  beauty,  too,  what  heavenly  beauty,  had  not 
80  tiuich  of  inisery  been  stamped  ujjon  it.  Alas! 
that  one  glance  told  a  melancholy  tale. 

she  was  changed 


As  hy  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 
Had  wandered  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes 
'JMi''y  had  not  thrir  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth  ;  she  was  become 
'J'he  i]M('eii  of  a  fantastic  realm;  her  thoughts 
Were  coinhmaiions  of  disjointed  things 
And  forms,  impalpiihlc  and  unperccived 
Of  others'  si<,'ht,  familiar  were  to  hers." 

Her  brother,  thi!  genthutian  in  black,  was  unre- 
mittintr  in  his  efforts  to  sooiht!  her  spirit.  He  led 
her  hack  to  her  seat  ;  but  Ikt  hair  was  still  unbomid, 
and  hf'r  b(!aiity  unveiled.  The  cars  rattled  on,  and 
the  j)assengers  in  groups  resumed  their  conversation. 

*  Rojtort  of  the  ("oiimiittrc  on  tlir  I'salins  in  iiiciro,  j). 
8.     New  York,  Hat. 


Suddenly  a  wild  melody  arose  ;  it  was  the  beauti- 
ful maniac's  voice,  rich,  full,  and  inimitable.  Her 
hands  were  crossed  on  her  heaving  bosom,  and  she 
waved  her  body  as  she  sung  with  touching  pathos, 

"  She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero 
sleeps. 
And  lovers  are  around  her  sighing, 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze,  and  weeps, 
For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying  ! 

"  She  sings  the  wild  songs  of  her  dear  native  plains, 
Every  note  which  he  loved  awaking — 
Ah  !   little  they  think,  who  delight  in  her  strains 
How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking  !" 

Her  brother  was  unmanned,  and  he  wept  as  only 
man  can  weep.  The  air  changed,  and  she  contin- 
ued— 

"  Has  sorrow  thy  young  days  shaded 

As  clouds  o'er  the  morning  fleet? 
Too  fast  have  those  young  days  faded. 

That  even  in  sorrow  were  sweet  ? 
If  thus  the  unkind  world  wither 

Each  feeling  that  once  was  dear  ; 
Come,  child  of  misfortune  !  come  hither, 

I'll  weep  with  thee,  tear  for  tear." 

She  then  sung  a  fragment  of  the  beautiful  hymn, 

"  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul. 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly." 

Another  attempt  to  rise  up  was  prevented,  and 
she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  beside  her  brother, 
and  gave  him  such  a  mournful,  entreating  look,  with 
a  plaintive  "  Save  me,  my  brother!  save  your  sis- 
ter!" that  scarcely  a  passenger  could  refrain  from 
weepinij.  We  say  scarcely,  for  there  was  one  man 
(was  he  a  man?)  who  called  on  the  condnclor  to 
"  put  her  out  of  the  car."  He  received  the  open 
scorn  of  the  company.  His  insensibility  to  such  a 
scene  of  distress  alinost  defies  belief;  and  yet  this 
is,  in  every  particular,  an  "  ow'er  true  tale."* 
Should  he  ever  read  these  lines,  may  his  marble 
heart  be  softened  by  the  recollection  of  his  brutal- 
ity ! 

Again  the  poor  benighted  beauty  raised  her 
bewitching  voice  to  one  of  the  most  solemn  sacred 
airs  ; 

"  Oh  where  shall  rest  be  found. 
Pest  for  the  weary  soul  ?" 

And  continued  her  melancholy  chant  until  we 
reached  the  steamer  Mount  Vernon,  on  board  of 
which  we  descended  the  magnificent  James  river, 
the  unhappy  brother  and  sister  occupying  the 
"  ladies'  cabin."  His  was  a  sorrow  too  iirofiHind 
for  ordinary  consolation  ;  and  no  one  dared  intrude 
so  far  upon  his  grief  as  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 

We  were  standing  on  the  promenade  deck,  admir- 
ing the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  river,  when  at  one 
of  th(!  landings,  the  small  boat  pulled  auay  for  the 
shon;  with  tlie  uidiappy  i)air,  en  route  for  the  asy- 
lum at .      She  was  standing  en^ct  in  the  stern 

of  thi!  boat,  her  head  still  uncovered,  and  her  wbito 
dress  and  raven  tres.ses  fhitteriiig  in  the  breeze. 
The  boat  returned,  and  the  steamer  moved  I'li  for 
N'oifolk. — They  were  pone !  that  brother  with  his 
broken  heart,  that  sister  with  iter  melancholy  union 
of  beauty  and  madness.  Glkncakloch. 

♦  Mc  ipso  teste. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

THE    PORTRAIT. 

A    TALE  :    ABRIDGED    FROM   THE  RUSSIAN   OF  GOGOL. 
BY     THOMAS    B.     SHAW. 

CHAPTER    I. 

By  none  of  the  numerous  objects  of  interest  in 
the  busy  city  of  St.  Petersburg  are  the  steps  of 
the  sauntering  pedestrian  more  frequently  arrested 
than  by  the  picture-shop  in  the  Stchukin  Dvor.* 
True  it  is  that  the  specimens  of  art  there  displayed 
aro  distinguished  rather  by  eccentricity  of  design, 
and  rudeness  of  execution,  than  by  strikinsj  ev- 
idences of  genius.  The  paintings  are  for  the  most 
part  in  oil,  coated  with  green  varnish,  and  fitted 
into  frames  of  dark  yellow  tinsel.  A  winter-piece 
with  white  trees,  a  ferociously  red  sunset,  like  the 
glow  of  a  conflagration,  a  Flemish  boor  with  a 
pipe  and  dislocated-looking  arm — resembling  a 
turkey-cock  in  ruffles,  rather  than  a  human  being 
— such  are  the  ordinary  subjects.  Beside  them 
hang  a  few  engravings  :  portraits  of  Khosrev-Mir- 
za  in  his  sheepskin  bonnet,  and  of  truculent  gen- 
erals with  cocked  hats  and  crooked  noses.  Bun- 
dles of  coarse  prints,  on  large  paper  broadsides, 
are  suspended  on  either  side  the  door.  Here  we 
have  the  Princess  Miliktris  Kirbitierna  ;f  yonder 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  its  houses  and  churches 
-smeared  with  vennilion,  which  gaudy  color  has  also  ' 
invaded  a  part  of  the  ground  and  a  brace  of  Rus- 
sian pilgrims  in  huge  fur  gloves.  If  the.se  works 
of  art  find  few  purchasers,  they  at  least  attract  a 
throng  of  starers :  drunken  ragamuffin  lacqueys  on 
thair  way  from  the  cook's  shop,  bearing  piles  of 
plates  with  their  masters'  dinners,  which  grow  cold 
whilst  they  gape  at  the  pictures ;  great-coated 
Russian  soldiers  with  penknives  for  sale  ;  Okhta 
pedlar-women  with  boxes  of  shoes.  Each  spec- 
tator expresses  his  admiration  in  his  own  peculiar 
way  :  peasants  point  with  their  fingers ;  soldiers 
gaze  with  stolid  gravity  ;  dirty  foot-bovs  and  black- 
guard apprentices  laugh  and  apply  the  caricatures 
to  each  other ;  old  servin?-men  in  frieze  cloaks 
stand  listless  and  agape,  indulging  their  propensity 
to  utter  idleness. 

A  number  of  persons  answering  to  the  above 
description  were  assembled  before  the  picture-shop, 
when  they  were  joined  by  a  young  man  in  a 
thread-bare  cloak  and  shabby  g-arments.  He  was 
a  painter,  named  Tchartkoff,  as  enthusiastic  in  his 
art  as  he  was  needy  in  his  circumstances  and  care- 
less in  his  dress.  Pausing  before  the  booth,  he 
smiled  as  he  glanced  at  the  wretched  pictures  there 
displayed.  The  next  moment  the  expression  of 
mirthful  contempt  faded  from  his  thin,  ardent  fea- 
tures, and  he  fell  a-thinking.  The  question  had 
occurred  to  him,  amongst  what  class  of  people 
could  those  tawdry,  worthless  productions  find  pur- 


*  A  kind  of  bazaar  or  perpetual  market,  where  second- 
hand fiiniiture,  old  ho<iks  and  p'ctures,  earthenware,  and 
other  cheip  comuiodities,  are  exposed  for  sale  in  small 
open  booths. 

t  A  personage  who  fi?iires,  like  two  or  three  others  af-  i  opposite  side  of  the  alle'       and  at  last,  recolleciinff 
terwards  alluded  to,  iu  the  popular  legends  and  fairy  tale-; ! 
of  Russia  ■         " 


chasers  1     That  Russian  mujiks  should  gaze  de- 
lightedly upon  the  Yerusldn  Lazarev itches,  on  pic- 
tures of  Phomn   and    Yereina,  of  the   heroes   of 
their   tales   and   legends,  was  quite  natural  :   the 
objects  represented  were  adapted  to  popular  taste 
and   comprehension  ;    but  who  would   buy  those 
tawdry  oil-paintings,  those   Flemish  boors,  those 
crimson  and  azure  landscapes,  which,  whilst  pre- 
tending to  a  higher  grade  of  art,  ser^"ed  but  to 
I  prove  its  deep  degradation  !      Not  one  redeeming 
■  touch  could  be  traced  in  the  senseless  caricatures, 
I  to    whose    authors'    clumsy    hands    the    ma.son's 
[  trowel  would  assuredly  have  been  better  adapted 
:  than  the  painter's  pencil.     It  was  the  very  dotage 
of  incapacity.      The  coloring,  the  treatment,  the 
'  coarse  obtrusive  mechanical  touch,  seemed  those 
of  a  clumsily  constructed  automaton,  rather  than 
of  a  human  painter.       Thus  musing,   our   artist 
stood  for  some  time  before  the  vile  daubs  that  ex 
cited  his  disgust,   gazing  at  them  long  after  the 
train  of  his  reflections  had  led  him  far  from  them ; 
whilst  the  master  of  the  shop,  a  little,  gray,  ill- 
shaven  fellow  in  a  frieze  cloak,  chattered  and  chaf- 
fered and  bargained  as  indefatigably  as  if  the  young 
man  had  aimounced  himself  a  purchaser. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  he,  "for  these  mujiks  and  the 
landscape,  I  'U  take  a  white  note.*  There  's 
painting  !  It  hurts  your  eye,  it  's  so  bright  ;  just 
received  from  the  Exchange  ;  varnish  hardly  dry. 
Take  the  winter-piece.  Fifteen  rubles  !  Frame 
worth  the  money.  There  "s  a  winter,  there  's  snow 
for  you  I'' 

Here  the  eager  trader  gave  a  slight  fillip  to  the 
canvass,  as  if  he  expected  the  snow  to  fall  oif. 

"  Take  the  three.  1  '11  send  them  home  at 
once.  Where  does  your  honor  live  ?  Boy,  a 
cord  !'' 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  friend,"  cried  the  artist,  star- 
tled from  his  reverie,  and  perceiving  the  brisk  dealer 
about  to  tie  up  the  three  daubs.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  walk  away,  but  he  felt  ashamed  to  purchase 
nothing  after  standing  so  long  before  the  shop,  and 
causing  the  hungry-looking  old  salesman  so  large 
an  expenditure  of  breath.  "  Wait  a  little,"  he 
said.  "  I  will  see  if  you  have  anj-thing  to  suit 
me.''  And,  stooping  down,  he  turned  over  a 
number  of  battered  dusty  old  pictures  heaped  like 
lumber  upon  the  ground.  They  were  chiefly  old- 
fashioned  family  portraits,  likenesses  of  unknown 
and  insignificant  faces,  with  torn  canvass,  and  Irames 
that  had  lost  their  gilding.  Nevertheless  Tchart- 
koff carefully  examined  them,  thinking  it  possible 
he  might  pick  up  something  good.  He  had  more 
than  once  heard  stories  of  pictures  of  the  great 
masters  being  met  with  amongst  the  dust  and  trash 
of  such  shops  as  this.  The  dealer,  perceiving  he 
had  probably  nailed  a  customer,  ceased  his  bustling 
importunuy,  resumed  his  station  at  the  door,  and 
recommenced  his  appeals  to  the  passengers.  He 
shouted,  chattered,  and  pointed  to  his  wares,  but 
without  success  ;  then  he  had  a  long  chat  with  an 
old-clothesman,  whose  cf -ttblishment  was  on   the 
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that  all  this  time  there  was  a  customer  in  his  shop, 
he  turned  his  back  upon  the  public  and  walked  in. 

"  Have  you  chosen  anything,  sir?" 

The  artist  stood  immovable  before  a  large  por- 
trait, whose  frame  had  once  been  richly  gilt,  al- 
though it  now  scarcely  retained  a  few  tarnished 
vestiges  of  its  former  splendor.  The  subject  was 
an  old  man,  his  face  swarthy  and  bronzed,  with 
furrowed  brow  and  hollow  temples,  and  sharp  high 
chsek-bones  ;  a  physiognomy  on  which  the  ravages 
of  time,  and  climate,  and  suffering  were  plainly 
legible.  The  figure  was  draped  in  a  flowing  Asi- 
atic costume.  Defaced  and  injured  and  grimed 
with  dirt  though  the  portrait  was,  yet,  when 
TchartkolT  had  wiped  the  dust  from  the  counte- 
nance, he  perceived  evident  traces  of  the  touch  of 
a  great  artist.  The  picture  seemed  to  have  been 
scarcely  finished,  but  the  force  of  treatment  was 
immsnse.  Its  most  extraordinary  part  was  the 
eyes  ;  in  them  the  artist  had  concentrated  all  the 
power  of  his  pencil.  There  was  vitality  in  those 
dark  and  lustrous  orbs ;  they  looked  out  of  the 
pari  rait,  and  in  some  measure  destroyed  its  harmony 
bv  thi'ir  strange  and  life-like  expression.  When 
Tchartkofftook  the  picture  to  the  door,  he  fancied 
t!i„>  pupils  dilated.  The  peculiarity  of  the  painting 
at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  the  idlers  with- 
out. Some  uttered  exclamations  of  surprise,  otliers 
fell  liack  a  pace  as  if  in  terror.  A  i)ale,  sickly- 
looking  woman  of  the  lower  classes,  who  suddenly 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  tliis  singular  por- 
trait, screamed  with  alarm.  "It's  looking  at 
me  !"  she  cried,  and  hurried  away,  casting  nervous 
glances  over  her  shoulder.  TciuirtkofT  himself 
experienced — he  could  not  tell  why — a  sort  of 
disigreeal)le  sensation,  and  he  put  the  portrait  on 
the  ground. 

"  D'  ye  buy?"  said  the  picture-dealer. 

"  How  much?"  said  the  artist. 

"  At  a  word — three  tchetvertAhs.''''* 

Tchartko.T  shook  his  head.  "  Too  much.  I 
will  give  you  a  dougrivennoi,"  he  added,  moving 
towards  the  door. 

"  A  (iougrivi'inioi  for  that  [)icturn  !  You  ;iro 
pi  lis  'd  i()  joke,  sir.  Tiie  tVami!  is  worth  twice 
th"  money.  Hid  me  something  inori;,  if  it  be  only 
aniih.-r  (rrivennik.  ('ome  Itack,  sir,"  he  shouted, 
Tnnninir  after  the  painter,  and  detaining  him  by  his 
!loak-skirt ;  "  come  back,  sir.  You  ar(;  my  first 
MiHtom  -r  to-day,  and  I  will  take  your  offi-r,  for 
lucks  sake.      Hut  the  picture  is  given  away." 

():i  fiiidiiitr  his  offer  thus  unexpectedly  accepted, 
Tchartkoif  heartily  repentcul  his  temerity  in  mak- 
ing it.  The  doii!xriv(Mtnoi  he  paid  the  dealer  was 
his  last  in  the  world,  and  he  was  encumbered  with 
aliirnbeririir  old  portrait  for  which  he  had  no  (;arthly 
WH',.  (Jursinir  his  own  imprudence,  he  took  up  his 
purch'is!.  and  tru(li,"'d  away  with  it.  Its  weight 
and  si?/!  caused  it  to  slip  perpetually  from  under 
his  arm.  and  rendered  it  a  moHt  troublesonie  burthen.  ! 
At  Int.  tirvi  to  d-ath  and  hathetj  in  iierspirarion, ! 
he  reaehcd  the,  house,  in  the  fifteenth    line   of  the' 
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Yasilievskii  Ostrow,  in  which  he  occupied  a  modest 
lodging,  ascended  the  uncleanly  staircase,  and 
knocked  impatiently  at  the  door  of  his  apartment. 
It  was  opened  by  a  slatternly  lad  in  a  blue  shirt — his 
cook,  model,  color-grinder  and  floor-sweeper,  who 
had  to  thank  his  godfathers  for  the  harmonious 
name  of  Nikita,  and  who  united  in  his  person  the 
dirt  incidental  to  three  out  of  his  four  occupations. 
Tchartkoff  entered  his  ante-room,  which  felt  very 
chilly,  as  artists"  ante-rooms  usually  are,  and,  with- 
out taking  off"  his  cloak,  walked  on  into  his  studio, 
a  square  apartment,  toleiably  spacious,  but  low  in 
the  ceiling,  and  with  windows  dimmed  by  the  frost. 
This  room  was  littered  with  all  kinds  of  artistical 
rubbish  :  fragments  of  plaster  of  Paris,  casts  of 
hands,  frames,  stretched  canvasses,  sketches  begun 
and  thrown  aside,  and  drapery  cast  carelessly  over 
the  chairs.  Completely  knocked  up,  TchartkolT  let 
his  cloak  fall,  placed  his  new  purchase  against  the 
wall,  and  threw  himself  on  a  narrow,  meagre  little 
sofa,  whose  leathern  cover,  torn  upon  one  side  from 
the  row  of  brass  nails  that  had  formerly  confined  it, 
aflx»rded  Nikita  a  convenient  receptacle  for  dish- 
cloths, old  clothes,  dirty  linen,  and  any  other  mis- 
cellaneous matters  he  thought  fit  to  cram  under. 
The  sun  had  set,  and  the  night  grew  each  moment 
darker.  Our  artist  ordered  Nikita  to  bring  a  can- 
dle. 

"  There  are  no  candles,"  was  Nikita's  reply. 

"  How  ! — no  candles?" 

'■  Tiiore  were  none  yesterday,"  said  Nikita. 

TcliaitkotT remembered  that  there  had  been  none 
tiie  night  before,  and  that  his  credit  with  the  tal- 
low-chandler was  not  such  as  to  render  it  probable 
a  supply  had  been  sent  in  that  morning.  So  he 
held  his  tongue,  allowed  Nikita  to  take  off'  his 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  cravat,  and  wrapped  himself 
up  as  warndy  as  he  could  in  a  dressing  gown 
with  tattered  elbows. 

"  I  fin-got  to  tell  you,"  said  Nikita,  "  the  land- 
lord has  been  here." 

"  For  money  I  suppose,"  said  the  artist,  shrug- 
ging his  shoidders. 

"  He  had  somebody  with  him.  A  Kvartalnii, 
1  tiiink.*  He  said  something  about  the  rent  not 
being  paid." 

"  Well,  what  can  they  do?"' 

"Don'tknow,"  replied  the  imperturl)able  Nikita. 
"  H(!  said  you  nmst  leave  the  lodgings  or  pay. 
Will  come  again  to-morrow." 

"  Let  tiiem  come,"  said  Tchartkoir  gloomily. 
And  he  turned  himself  upon  ihe  cond'ortless  sofii 
with  a  fi-eling  akin  to  desperation. 

Tchartkoff"  was  a  young  arti.st  of  considerable 
promise,  and  whose  i)encil  was  at  times  remarked 
fi)r  its  ac«ruracy,  and  near  ai)j)roaeh  to  the  truth- 
fulness of  nature.  13ut  he  had  faults  which  pro- 
cured him  fre(iuent  admonitions  from  the  professor 
under  whom  he  studied.  "  You  have  talent."'  he 
would  s;iy  to  him  ;  "it  will  be  a  sin  to  ruin  ii  bv 
earclessness  and  l)y  pursuing  erroneous  ideas  :ind 
|)ritiei|iles.  You  arc  too  impatient;  too  ajit  to 
br'  fiiscinated  by  novelty,  and  to  neglect  rules  hal- 
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lowed  by  time  and  experience,  laws  immutable  as 
those  of  the  Medes.  Beware,  lest  you  become  a 
mere  fashionable  painter.  Your  colors,  I  observe, 
are  not  unfrequently  selected  in  defiance  of  good 
taste ;  your  drawing  is  often  feeble,  sometimes 
positively  incorrect ;  your  outlines  want  clearness. 
You  run  after  a  flashy  kind  of  chiaro-scuro,  the 
lighting  up  of  your  picture  is  meant  only  to  strike 
the  eye  at  the  first  glance.  And  you  have  a  pas- 
sion for  the  introduction  of  finery  ;  a  taste  for 
dandified  costume.  All  this  is  dangerous,  and 
may  lead  you  into  the  fatal  habit  of  painting  mere 
fashionable  pictures,  pretty  portraits  and  the  like, 
which  vleld  money,  but  can  never  give  fame.  Do 
that,  and  your  talent  is  lost  and  thro\vn  away.  Be 
patient,  wait,  reflect,  chasten  your  taste  by  study, 
and  wean  yourself  from  that  hankering  after  pret- 
tiness  and  dandnsm.  Leave  such  tricks  to  those 
who  care  but  for  gold,  and  propose  yourself  a 
higher  aim,  the  never-djing  laurels  of  a  Titian  or 
an  An^^elo." 

Tne  professor  meant  well,  and  was  right  in  the 
main.  Tchartk6lf  was  apt  to  indulge  in  the  flashy 
and  the  superficial.  But  he  had  suiEcient  strength 
of  mind  to  control  this  dangerous  tendency,  and  a 
purer  taste  was  gradually  but  perceptibly  develop- 
ing itself  in  him.  As  yet  he  could  not  quite  ap- 
preciate all  the  depth  of  Raphael,  but  he  was 
strongly  fascinated  by  the  broad  and  rapid  touch 
of  Guido  ;  he  would  stand  enchanted  before  Titian's 
portraits,  and  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  Flem- 
ish school.  Yet  the  darkened  and  sober  tone 
characterizing  old  pictures  did  not  quite  please 
or  satisfy  him  ;  nor  did  he,  in  his  innennost  mind, 
altogether  asrree  -with  the  professor,  when  the  lat- 
ter expatiated  to  him  on  that  mysterious  power 
which  places  the  old  masters  at  such  immeasurable 
distance  above  the  moderns.  In  some  respects 
he  almost  fancied  them  surpassed  by  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  that  the  imitation  of  nature  had  somehow 
become,  in  modem  times,  more  vivid,  and  lively, 
and  faithful :  in  a  word,  his  mind  was  in  that 
fluctuating,  unsettled  state  in  which  the  minds  of 
young  people  are  apt  to  be  when  they  have  reached 
a  particular  point  of  proficiency  in  their  art,  and 
feel  a  proud  internal  con\'iction  of  talent.  Often 
was  he  filled  with  rage  when  he  saw  some  travel- 
ling French  or  German  painter,  by  the  mere  effect 
of  trick  and  habit,  by  readiness  of  pencil  and  flashy 
coloring,  catching  the  multitude,  and  making  a 
fortune.  These  impressions  made  their  way  into 
his  mind,  not  in  moments  when  he  was  buried, 
body  and  soul,  in  his  work,  and  forjrot  food  and 
drink  and  all  outward  things  ;  but  when,  as  was 
often  the  case,  necessity  stared  him  in  the  face, 
and  he  found  himself  without  the  means  of  bu^-ing 
brushes  and  colors,  or  even  bread,  whilst  the 
greedy  and  implacable  landlord  came  ten  times  a 
day  to  dun  him  for  his  rent.  Then  his  hunger- 
sharpened  imagination  would  revert  to  the  differ- 
ent lot  of  the  rich  and  fashionable  painter ;  then 
darted  through  his  brain  the  thought  that  so  often 
flits  through  the  Russian  head,  the  idea  of  sending 
his  art  and  all  to  the  devil,  and  going  to  the  devil 
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"  Yes,  wait  I  wait !"  he  exclaimed  passionately  ; 
"  but  patience  and  waiting  must  have  an  end. 
Wait,  indeed  I  and  where  am  I  to  seek  to-morrow's 
dinner  ?  Borrowing  is  out  of  the  question  :  and 
if  I  sell  my  pictures  and  drawings,  they  will  give 
me,  perhaps,  a  dougricennoi  for  the  whole  lot. 
They  are  useful  to  me  ;  not  one  of  them  but  was 
undertaken  with  an  object — from  each  1  have 
learned  something.  But  what  could  be  their 
value  to  anybody  else  ?  They  are  studies — exer- 
cises ;  and  studies  and  exercises  they  will  remain 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  And.  besides,  who 
would  buy  them  ?  I  am  unknown  as  an  artist, 
and  who  wants  studies  from  the  antique  and 
sketches  from  the  living  model,  or  my  unfinished 
Love  and  Psyche,  or  the  perspective  sketch  of  my 
room,  or  my  portrait  of  ]S'ik(ta.  though  it  is  really 
better  than  the  portraits  painted  by  any  of  your 
fashionable  fellows?  And.  after  all.  what  do  I 
gain  by  this  ?  ^Vhy  should  I  work  myself  to  death, 
and  keep  ploddine  like  a  schoolboy  over  his  A.  B.  C, 
when  I  might  be  as  famous  as  any  of  them,  and 
have  as  much  money  in  my  pockets!"  As  he 
pronounced  these  words,  the  artist  involuntarily 
shuddered  and  turned  pale.  He  saw,  looking 
fixedly  at  him,  peeping  out  from  the  shadow  of  a 
tall  canvass  that  stood  against  the  wall,  a  face 
seemingly  torn  by  some  convulsive  agony.  Two 
dreadful  eyes  glared  upon  the  young  man,  with  a 
strange,  inexplicable  expression :  the  lips  were 
curled  with  mingled  scorn  and  suffering  :  the  fea- 
tures were  haggard  and  distorted.  Startled,  almos* 
terrified,  Tchartkoff  was  on  the  point  of  calling 
Xikita.  who  by  this  time  sent  forth  from  his  ante- 
room a  Titanic  snore,  when  he  checked  himself 
and  burst  into  a  laugh.  The  object  of  alarm  was 
the  portrait  he  had  bought,  and  which  he  had 
completely  forgotten.  The  bright  moon-beams, 
streaming  into  the  room,  partially  illuminated  the 
picture,  and  gave  it  a  strange  air  of  reality.  By 
the  clear  cold  hght  Tchartkoff  set  to  work  to  ex- 
amine and  clean  his  purchase.  When  the  coat 
of  dust  and  filth  that  incrusted  it  was  removed,  he 
hung  the  picture  upon  the  wall,  and.  retiring  to 
look  at  it,  was  more  than  ever  astounded  at  its 
extraordinary  character  and  power.  The  counte- 
nance seemed  lighted  up  by  the  fierce  and  glitter- 
ing eyes,  which  looked  out  of  the  picture  so 
wonderfully,  and  assumed,  as  it  seemed  to  him. 
such  strange  and  varied  and  terrible  expression, 
that  he  at  last  involuntarily  turned  awav  his  own, 
unable  to  support  the  gaze  of  the  old  Asiatic. 
Then  came  into  his  mind  a  stor\-  he  had  once 
heard  from  his  professor,  of  a  certain  portrait  of 
the  famous  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  at  which  the  ereat 
master  worked  for  many  years,  still  counting  it 
unfinished,  and  which,  nevertheless,  according  to 
Vasari.  was  universally  considered  the  most  per- 
fect and  finished  production  of  art.  But  the  most 
exquisitely  finished  part  of  it  were  the  eyes,  which 
excited  the  wonder  of  all  contemporaries  ;  even 
the  minute  and  almost  invisible  veins  were  exactly 
rendered  and  put  upon  the  canvass.  But  here, 
on  the  other  hand,  ii.  ^he  portrait  before  him,  there 
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art  :  the  eyes  absolutely  destroyed  the  harmony 
of  the  portrait.  They  were  living,  they  were  hu- 
man eyes  !  They  seemed  to  have  been  cut  out 
of  a  living  man's  face  and  stuck  in  the  picture. 
Instead  of  admiration,  the  portrait  inspired  a  pain- 
ful feeling  of  oppression  ;  the  beholder  was  seized 
with  a  sort  of  waking  nightmare,  weighing  upon 
and  overwhelming  him  like  a  moral  and  mysteri- 
ous incubus. 

Shaking  off  this  feeling,  TchartkofF  again  ap- 
proached the  portrait,  and  forced  himself  to  gaze 
steadily  upon  its  eyes.  They  were  still  fixed  upon 
him.  He  changed  his  place ;  the  eyes  followed 
him.  To  whatever  part  of  the  room  he  removed, 
he  met  their  deep,  malignant  glance.  They  seemed 
animated  with  the  unnatural  sort  of  life  one  might 
expect  to  find  in  the  eyes  of  a  corpse,  newly  re- 
called to  existence  by  the  spell  of  some  potent 
sorcerer.  In  spite  of  his  better  reason,  which  re- 
proached him  for  his  weakness,  TchartkofF  felt  an 
inexplicable  impression,  which  made  him  unwilling 
to  remain  alone  in  the  room.  He  retired  softly 
from  the  portrait,  turned  his  eyes  in  a  different  di- 
rection, and  endeavored  to  forget  its  presence  ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  his  eye,  as  though 
of  its  own  accord,  kept  glancing  sideways  at  it. 
At  last  he  became  even  fearful  to  walk  about  ;  his 
excited  imagination  made  him  fancy  that  as  soon 
as  he  moved  somebody  was  walking  behind  him — 
at  each  step  he  glanced  timidly  over  his  shoulder. 
He  was  naturally  no  coward  ;  but  his  nerves  and 
imagination  were  painfully  on  the  stretch,  and  he 
could  not  control  his  absurd  and  involuntary  fears. 
He  sat  down  in  the  corner  ;  somebody,  he  thought, 
peeped  stealthily  over  his  shoulder  into  his  face. 
Even  the  loud  snoring  of  Nikita,  which  resounded 
from  tlie  ante-room,  could  not  dispel  his  uneasiness 
and  cha.se  away  the  unreal  visions  haunting  him. 
At  la.st  he  rose  from  his  seat,  timidly,  without  lift- 
ing his  eyes,  went  behind  the  screen  and  lay  down 
on  his  bed.  Through  the  crevices  in  the  screen 
he  saw  his  room  brightly  illuminated  by  the  moon, 
and  he  beheld  the  portrait  hanging  on  the  wall. 
Tlie  (jyes  were  fixed  upon  him  even  more  horribly 
and  meaningly  than  before,  and  seemed  as  if  they 
would  not  look  at  anything  but  him.  Making  a 
strong  effort,  he  got  out  of  bed,  took  a  sheet  and 
hung  it  over  tlie  portrait.  This  done,  he  again 
lay  (louii,  f'cling  more  tranquil,  and  began  to 
muse  ii|i(in  his  lu'-lanelioly  lot — ujion  the  thorns 
and  diiricidtics  that  beset  the  path  of  the  friendless 
and  as|)iriii<r  urtist.  At  intervals  Ik;  iuvolnniarily 
glanced  tliroui.'-li  tlic  crevices  of  the  .screen  ai  the 
shroud-d  jjortrait.  Tlic  liri-jlit  inoon-liglit  increased 
the  whiteness  <»f  tbe  sheet,  and  he  at  last  fancied 
that  he  saw  tbe  horribb;  eyes  sbining  llirougli  the 
linen.  He  .^trained  bis  sinlit  to  emivince  him.self 
he  was  mista!<en.  Tbe  (-(inlrary  etl'eet  was  pro- 
diieed.  'J'lie  old  mail's  tare  iiic:iiiie  mere  and  more 
distinct  ; — tbere  could  im  IniiL'er  be  imy  doubt  : 
tbe  sbe("t  bad  disappeared — tlie  L'rim  portrait  was 
complettdy  uncovered,  and  the  infernal  eyes  stared 
Straight  at  him,  ])eering  into  his  very  soul.  An 
icy  chill  came  over  his  heart.      He  looked  again  ; 


— the  old  man  had  moved,  and  stood  with  both 
hands  leaning  on  the  frame.  In  a  few  seconds  he 
rose  upon  his  arms,  put  forth  both  legs  and  leaped 
out  of  the  frame,  which  was  now  seen  empty 
through  the  crevice  in  the  screen.  A  heavy  foot- 
step was  heard  in  the  room.  The  poor  artist's 
heart  beat  hard  and  fast.  Swallowing  his  breath 
for  very  fear,  he  awaited  the  sight  of  the  old  man, 
who  evidently  approached  his  bed.  And  in  another 
moment  there  he  was,  peeping  round  the  screen, 
with  the  same  bronze-like  countenance  and  fixed, 
glittering  eyes.  Tcdiartkoff  made  a  violent  effort 
to  cry  out,  but  his  voice  was  gone.  He  strove  to 
stir  his  limbs — they  refused  to  obey  him.  With 
open  mouth  and  arrested  breath  he  gazed  upon  the 
apparition.  It  was  that  of  a  tall  man  in  a  wide 
Asiatic  robe.  The  painter  watched  its  movements. 
Presently  it  sat  down  almost  at  his  very  feet,  and 
drew  something  from  between  the  folds  of  its  flow- 
ing dress.  This  was  a  bag.  The  old  man  untied 
it,  and,  seizing  it  by  the  two  ends,  shook  it :  with 
a  dull,  heavy  sound  there  fell  on  the  floor  a  number 
of  heavy  packets,  of  a  long  cylindrical  shape. 
Their  envelop  was  of  dark  blue  paper,  and  on 
each  was  inscribed,  1000  ducats.  Extending  his 
long  lean  hands  from  his  wide  sleeves,  the  old  man 
began  unrolling  the  packets.  There  was  a  gleam 
of  gold.  Great  as  Tcbartkoffs  terror  was,  he 
could  not  help  staring  covetouslj'  at  the  coin,  and 
looked  on  with  profound  attention  as  it  streamed 
rapidly  through  the  spectre's  bony  hands,  glittering 
and  clinking  with  a  dull  metallic  sound,  and  was 
then  rolled  up  anew.  Suddenly  he  remarked  one 
packet  which  had  rolled  a  little  further  than  the 
rest,  and  stopped  at  the  leg  of  the  bedstead,  near 
the  head.  By  a  rapid  and  furtive  motion  he  sei-zed 
this  packet,  gazing  the  while  at  the  old  man  to  sec 
whether  he  remarked  it.  Hut  he  was  too  busy. 
He  collected  the  remaining  packets,  replaced  them 
in  the  bag,  and,  without  looking  at  the  artist,  re- 
tired behind  the  screen.  Tchartk6fi''s  heart  beat 
vehemently  wh(>n  he  heard  his  departing  footsteps 
echoing  through  the  room.  Congratulating  him- 
self on  impunity,  he  joyfully  grasped  the  packet, 
and  had  almost  ceased  to  tremble  for  its  safety, 
when  suddenly  the  footsteps  again  ajiproached  the 
scr(>en  ;  the  old  man  had  evidently  discovered  that 
one  of  his  packets  was  wanting.  Nearer  he  came, 
and  nearer,  until  once  more  his  grim  visrige  was 
.'<een  peejiing  round  tlie  screen.  In  an  agony  of 
terror  the  young  nuin  dropped  the  rouleau,  made 
a  desperate  efliirt  to  stir  bis  limbs,  uttered  a  great 
cry — and  awoke.  A  C(dd  sweat  streamed  friini 
every  jxire  ;  liis  heart  beat  so  violently  that  it 
.seemed  about  to  burst ;  his  breast  fell  as  tigiil  as 
if  the  last  lirealh  were  in  the  act  of  leaving  it. 
Was  it  a  dream'  he  .siid,  jiressing  his  head  lie- 
tween  both  hands  ;  the  vividness  of  the  ap|)arilion 
made  him  douiit  it.  Now,  at  any  rate,  he  was 
iimiueslionably  awake,  yet  lu!  thought  he  sJiw  the 
old  man  moving  as  he  settled  himself  in  his  frame, 
his  hand  sinkinir  by  his  side,  and  the  border  of  his 
wid(!  robe  waving.  His  own  hand  retained  the 
.sensation  of  having,  but  a  moment  before,  held  a 
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weighty  Sibstance.  The  moon  still  shone  into 
the  room,  bringing  out  from  its  dark  corners  here 
a  canvass,  there  a  lay  figure,  there  again  the  dra- 
pery thrown  over  a  chair,  or  a  plaster  cast  on  its 
braclcet  on  the  wall.  Tchartkotf  now  perceived 
that  he  was  not  in  bed,  but  on  his  feet,  opposhe 
the  portrait.  How  he  got  there — was  a  thing  he 
could  in  no  way  comprehend.  What  astounded 
him  still  more  was  the  fact  that  the  portrait  was 
completely  uncovered.  No  vestige  of  a  sheet  was 
there,  but  the  linng  eyes  staring  fixedly  at  him. 
A  cold  sweat  stood  upon  his  brow  ;  he  would  fain 
have  fled,  but  his  feet  were  rooted  to  the  ground. 
And  then  he  saw  (of  a  certainty  this  was  no 
dream)  the  old  man's  features  move,  and  his  lips 
protruded  as  if  about  to  utter  words.  With  a 
shrill  cry  of  horror,  and  a  despairing  effort,  Tchart- 
koirtore  himself  from  the  spot — and  awoke.  It 
was  stUl  a  dream.  His  heart  beat  as  though  it 
would  burst  his  bosom,  but  there  was  no  cause  for 
such  agitation.  He  was  in  bed,  in  the  same  atti- 
tude as  when  he  fell  asleep.  Before  him  was  the 
screen  ;  the  chamber  was  filled  with  the  watery 
moonbeams.  Through  the  crack  in  the  screen, 
the  portrait  was  visible,  covered  with  the  sheet  he 
had  himself  laid  over  it.  Although  thus  convinced 
of  the  groundlessness  of  his  alarm,  the  palpitation 
of  his  heart  increased  in  violence,  until  it  became 
painful  and  alarming :  the  oppression  on  his  breast 
grew  more  and  more  severe.  He  could  not  detach 
his  eyes  from  the  sheet,  and  presently  he  distinctly 
saw  it  move,  at  first  gently,  then  quickly  and  vio- 
lently, as  though  hands  were  struggling  and  grop- 
ing behind  it,  pulling  and  tearing,  and  striving,  but 
in  vain,  to  throw  it  aside.  There  was  something 
mysteriously  awful  in  this  struggle  of  an  invisible 
power  against  so  flimsy  an  obstacle,  which  it  yet 
was  unable  to  overcome.  Tchartkdff  felt  his  ver\' 
soul  chilled  with  fear.  "  Great  God  !  what  is 
this  V'  he  cried,  crossing  himself  in  an  agony  of 
terror.  And  once  more  he  awoke.  For  the  third 
time  he  had  dreamed  a  dream  !  He  sprang  from 
his  bed  in  utter  bewilderment,  his  brain  whirling 
and  burning,  and  at  first  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  whether  he  had  been  favored  by  a  visit  from 
the  (hmiovoi,*  or  by  that  of  a  real  apparition. 

Approaching  the  window,  he  opened  the  for- 
totchk(i.\  A  sharp  frosty  breeze  brought  refresh- 
ment to  his  heated  frame.  The  moon's  radiance 
still  lay  broadly  on  the  roofs  and  white  walls  of 
the  houses,  and  small  floating  clouds  chased  each 
other  across  the  sky.  All  was  still,  save  when, 
from  time  to  time,  there  fell  faintly  upon  the  ear 
the  distant  jarring  rattle  of  a  lingering  drojki, 
prowling  in  search  of  a  belated  fare.  For  some 
time  our  young  painter  remained  with  his  head 
out  of  the  fortotchka,  and  it  was  not  until  signs  of 
approaching  dawn  were  visible  in  the  heavens  that 

*The  Russian  house-spirit.  This  '•  lublier  fiend"  isfre- 
quenilv  the  pwipular  name  of  the  night-mare. 

+  The  "  wasist-das,"  a  single  pane  of  glass  fixed  in  a 
frame,  to  admit  of  its  being  opened,  verj-  necessary  in  a 
climate  where  double  casements  are  fixed  during  eight 
months  out  of  the  year. 


I  he  closed  the   pane,  threw  himself  upon  his  bed, 

and  fell  into  a  deep  and  dreamless  slumber. 
I      It  was  very  late  when  he  awoke  with  a  violent 

headache.  The  room  felt  close  ;  a  disagreeable 
'  dampness  saturated  the  air,  and  made  its  way 
'  through  the  crevices  of  the  windows.  Low-spir- 
:  ited,  uncomfortable,  and  cheerless  as  a  drenched 
!  cock,  he  sat  down  on  his  dilapidated  sofa,  and  be- 
!  gan  to  recall  his  dream  of  the  previous  night.  So 
'  vind  was  the  impression  it  had  made,  that  he  could 
'  hardly  persuade  himself  it  had  been  a  mere  dream. 
!  Removing  the   sheet,   he   minutely  examined  the 

portrait  by  the  light  of  day.  He  was  stjU  struck 
'  ^vith   the  extraordinar}'  power   and   expression  of 

the  eyes,  but  he  found  in  them  nothuig  peculiarly 
'  terrific.      Still  an  unpleasant  impression  remained 

upon  his  mind.  He  could  not  divest  himself  of 
',  the  conviction  that  a  fragment  of  horrible  reality 
;  had  mingled  with  his  dream.  In  defiance  of  rea- 
:  son,  he  imagined  something  peculiarly  significant 
'  in  the  expression  of  the  old  man's  face  ;  a  some- 
'  thing  of  the  cautious,  stealthy  look  it  had  worn 
'  when  he  crept  round  the  screen,  and  counted  his 
'  eold   under  the  very  nose   of  the   needy  painter. 

And  Tchartkoff  stOl  felt  the   print  of  the  rouleau 

upon  his  palm,  as  though  it  had  but  that  instant 
I  left  his  grasp.  Had  he  held  it  but  a  little  tighter, 
;  he   thought,  it   must   have   remained  in   his  hand 

even  after  his  awakening. 

j      "Heavens!"'   he  exclaimed,   heaving  a  sorrow- 
!  ful  sigh,   '•  had  I  but  the  moiety  of  that  wealth  I'' 

And  again  in  his  mind's  eye  he  saw  the  rouleaus 

'.  streaming  frojn  the  sack.      A?ain   he  read  the  at- 

I  '^  - 

!  tractive  inscription — 1000  dl"cats  :  again  they 
were  unrolled,  he  heard  the  chink  of  metal,  saw 
'  it  shine,  burned  to  clutch  it.  But  once  more  the 
'  blue  paper  was  rolled  around  it ;  and  there  he  sat, 
;  motionless  and  entranced,  strainins'  his  eyes  upon 
I  vacancy,  powerless  to  divert  their  gaze  from  the 
'  imaginary  treasure — like  a  child  gazing  with  water- 
i  in?  mouth  at  a  dis'i  of  unattainable  sweetmeats. 
j  A  knock  at  the  door  at  last  roused  him  from 
i  his  reverie.  It  was  promptly  followed  by  the  en- 
i  trance  of  his  landlord,  accompanied  by  the  Xad- 
\ziratel,  or  police-inspector  of  the  quarter — a  gen- 
j  tleman  whose  appearance  is.  if  possible,  more 
!  disagreeable  to  the  poor  than  the  face  of  a  pen- 
I  tioner  is  to  the  rich.  The  landlord  of  thf>  emaJ 
!  house  in  which  Tchartk6ff  lodged,  Mas  i\o  tjau 
!  type  of  the  class  of  house-owners  in  such  quarters 
I  as  the  fifteenth  line  of  the  Vasilievskti  Ostrov.  in 
I  his  youth,  he  had  been  a  captain  in  the  armv. 
:  where  he  was  noted  as  a  noisy,  quarrelsome  fellow  : 
j  transferred  thence  to  the  cinl  service,  he  proved 
i  himself  a  thorough  master  of  the  art  of  petty  t\T- 
I  anny,  a  bustling  coxcomb  and  a  blockhead.  Age 
.  had  done  little  to  improve  his  character.  He  had 
I  been  some  time  a  widower,  had  long  retired  from 
j  the  service,  was  less  eiven  to  quarrels  and  cox- 
j  combry,  but  more  trivial  and  teasin"-.  His  chief 
happiness  consisted  in  drinkin?  tea.  propagating 
scandal,  and  in  sauntering  about  his  apartment 
with   hands  behind  his  back.      These   intellectual 
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occupa'iov.s  were  varied  by  an  occasional  inspec- 
tion of  the  roof  of  his  house,  by  ferreting  his 
dciirnik,  or  i)orter,  fifty  times  a  day  out  of  the 
kennel  in  which  he  oflencr  slept  than  watched, 
and  by  a  monthly  attack  upon  his  lodgers  for  their 
rent. 

"  Do  me  the  favor  to  sec  about  it  yourself, 
Yardkh  Kusmhch,"  said  the  landlord,  to  the 
KvartAlnii;  "he  won't  pay  his  rent — he  won't 
pay,  sir.'' 

"  How  cnn  I,  without  money?  Give  me  time, 
and  I  will  pay.'' 

"  Time,  my  good  sir  I  impossible  I  I  can't  hear 
of  such  a  thing,''  said  the  landlord  in  a  rage,  flour- 
ishing the  key  he  held  in  his  hand.  "  Perhaps 
you  don't  know  that  Colonel  Potog.jnkin  lodges  in 
my  house — a  colonel,  sir,  and  has  lived  here  these 
seven  years  ;  and  Anna  Petrovna  Buchmisteroff — 
a  lady  of  fortune,  sir,  w^ho  rents  a  coach-house, 
and  a  two-stall  stable,  sir,  and  keeps  three  out- 
door servants  ;  these  are  the  sort  of  lodgers  I  have. 
INIy  house,  I  tell  you  plainly,  is  not  one  of  those 
establishments  where  people  live  who  don't  pay 
their  rent.  So  I  will  thank  you  to  pay  yours  di- 
rectly, and  be  off  bag  and  baggage." 

"  You  had  better  pay,"  said  the  Kvartalnii 
Nadzir'ttel,  with  a  slight  but  significant  shake  of 
the  head,  sticking  his  forefinger  through  a  button- 
hole of  his  uniform. 

"  It  's  very  easy  to  say  pay,  but  where  is  the 
money?     I  have  not  a  sous." 

"  In  that  case,  you  can  satisfy  Ivan  Ivanovitch 
with  goods,  with  the  produce  of  your  profession," 
said  the  Kvartalnii;  "  he  will  probably  agree  to 
take  pictures." 

"  Not  I,  indeed  !  no  pictures  for  me  !  It  would 
be  all  very  well  to  take  pictures  with  respectable 
subject.s,  such  as  a  gentleman  could  hang  on  his 
wall  ;  a  general  with  a  star,  or  the  likeness  of 
Prince  KutiizofT!  but,  here  I  see  nothing  but 
paintings  of  mujiks  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  servants, 
and  such  like  cattle — a  mere  waste  of  time  and 
colors.  lie  has  taken  the  likeness  of  that  black- 
guard of  his,  whose  bones  I  shall  assuredly  break, 
for  the  thief  has  pulled  the  nails  out  of  all  my 
locks  and  window-hasp,; — a  scoundrel  !  Just  look  ; 
there  's  a  s\il)ject  for  you  I  a  picture  of  the  room! 
It  woidd  have  been  all  very  well  if  ho  had  drawn 
it  flc-m,  neat,  and  orderly;  but  tlu're  he  has  got 
it  full  of  filth  and  rubbish,  just  as  it  is.  Only  see 
}iow  lie  lias  brdcvillcd  and  dirted  my  room  ;  pretty 
work,  iiulci'd,  wlicii  I  !i;ive  had  colonels  for  lodgers 
s^ven  yars  t();:illi' r,  and  Annii  Petrovna  Unch- 
m'.sterotr!  Truly  th.re  are  no  worse  lodgers  than 
artist.s  ;   they  turn  ;i  driiwing-ronm  into  a  pigstyc." 

To  all  tliis,  ;iii(i  uuirh  uiorr,  the  \hu)T  painter 
w;is  forced  to  listrii  jiatirutlv.  Meanwhile  the 
Kvartulnii  Nad'/.ir.'iirl  amused  himself  by  looking 
at  the  pictures  and  sketches,  (lecasioiiiilly  uttering 
a  comment  or  (lUCHlion. 

'•  Not  bad!"  said  he,  i)ausing  befor<',  a  female 
figure  ;  "  |)rctty  woman,  reiilly  !  Hut  what 's  the 
meaninix  of  that  black,  there-,  under  her  nose?  is 
it  snuff,  or  what?' 


"  That  's  the  shadow,"  replied  Tchartkoff  sur- 
lily, without  turning  towards  him. 

"  You  would  have  done  better  to  have  put  it 
somewhere  else.  It  is  too  remarkable  just  under 
the  nose,"  said  the  critical  Argus.  "  But,  whose 
portrait  is  this  ?"  continued  he,  approaching  the 
picture  that  had  occasioned  Tchartkoff  so  restless 
a  night.  "What  an  ugly  old  heathen!  And 
what  eyes  !  They  might  belong  to  Beelzebub  him- 
self.     I  must  have  a  look  at  this." 

And  without  asking  permission,  or  thinking  it 
necessary  to  use  much  ceremony  with  a  poor  devil 
of  a  painter  who  could  not  pay  his  rent,  the  agent 
of  the  law  lifted  the  portrait  from  the  nails  on 
which  it  hung,  to  carry  it  to  the  window,  and  ex- 
amine it  at  his  leisure.  But  his  hands  were  stiff 
and  clumsy,  and  he  had  miscalculated  the  weight 
of  the  picture.  It  slipped  through  his  fingers,  and 
fell  to  the  ground  with  a  heavy  thump  and  slight 
crashing  noise,  upsetting  some  lumber  that  stood 
against  the  wall,  and  raising  a  cloud  of  dust,  which 
caused  the  man  of  manacles  to  step  back  and  rub 
his  eyes.  With  a  muttered  curse  on  the  meddle- 
some official,  Tchartkoff  sprang  forward  to  raise 
the  picture.  As  he  did  so,  a  small  board,  forming 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and  which  had  been 
cracked  by  the  fall,  gave  way  altogether  under  the 
pressure  of  his  hand,  and  part  of  it  fell  out.  The 
fragment  was  followed  by  a  rouleau  of  dark  blue 
paper,  which  emitted  a  dull  chink  as  it  struck  the 
ground.  Tchartkoff 's  eye  glanced  upon  an  in- 
scription ;  it  was — 1000  ducats.  To  snatch  up 
the  packet,  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  was  the 
work  of  an  instant. 

"  Surely,  I  heard  the  sound  of  coin,"  said  the 
Kvartalnii,  who,  owing  to  the  dust,  and  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  painter's  movement,  had  not  caught 
sight  of  the  rouleau. 

"And  what  business  of  yours  is  it,  to  know  what 
I  have  in  my  room?" 

"It's  my  business  to  tell  you,  that  you  must 
pay  the  landlord  his  rent ;  it 's  my  business  to  tell 
you,  that  I  know  you  have  money,  and  yet  you 
won't  pay — that  "s  my  business,  my  fine  fellow  !" 

"  Well,  I  will  pay  him  to-day." 

"  And,  why  did  you  not  pay  at  once,  without 
giving  trouble  to  the  landlord,  and  disturbing  the 
police?" 

"  Because  I  did  n't  intend  to  touch  this  money. 
But  I  will  pay  him  this  evening,  and  leave  his 
lodgings  at  once.  I  will  live  no  longer  in  his 
paltry  garret." 

"  lit!  will  pay  you,  Ivan  Ivanovitch,""  said  the 
Kvartalnii  to  the  landlord.  "  If  you  neglect  to 
do  so  by  this  evening,  why  then  you  must  excuse 
me,  Mr.  Painter,  if  wc  use  severer  means."  And 
resuming  his  cocked  hat,  li(^  departed,  followed  by 
tin;  landlord,  wiio  hung  his  head,  and  looked  ex- 
ceedingly small. 

"  TIk!  devil  go  witli  them  !"'  said  Tchartkoff, 
as  he  heard  th»!  outer  door  .shut.  He  looked  into 
the  ante-room,  sent  Nikila  out,  in  order  to  be  <iuit« 
alone,  locked  Jiimself  in,  and,  with  a  violent  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  opened   his   packet.      It  eon- 
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amea  exactly  a  thousand  ducats,  almost  all  of 
them  quite  new,  and  sparkling  like  the  sun.  Its 
appearance  was  precisely  the  same  as  those  he  had 
seen  in  his  dream.  Almost  frantic  with  delight, 
he  sat  with  the  pile  of  gold  before  him,  asking 
himself  whether  he  did  not  still  dream.  Long  did 
he  handle  and  tell  the  gold  before  he  could  believe 
that  it  was  real,  and  that  he  himself  was  awake 
and  in  his  right  mind. 

He  then  curiously  and  carefully  examined  the 
frame.  In  one  side  of  it  a  kind  of  cavity  Jjad  been 
hollowed  out,  and  afterwards  closed  with  a  board, 
80  neatly  that  if  the  loutish  hand  of  the  Kvartalnii 
NadzLTtitel,  had  not  let  the  frame  drop,  the  ducats 
might  have  remained  for  centuries  undisturbed. 
It  was  with  gratitude  and  complacency,  rather 
than  aversion,  that  the  painter  now  contemplated 
the  peculiar  features  and  remarkable  eyes  of  the 
<Ad  Asiatic. 

"  Whoever  you  are,  my  old  boy,"  said  Tchart- 
koff  to  himself,  "  I  '11  put  you  under  glass,  and 
give  you  a  splendid  frame  for  tliis." 

At  this  moment  his  hand  happened  to  touch  the 
heap  of  gold,  and  the  contact  made  his  heart  beat 
•IS  violently  as  ever.  "'  What  shall  I  do  with  it !" 
he  thought,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  money. 
•■  Now  I  am  at  my  ease  for  three  years  at  least. 
I  can  shut  myself  in  ray  studio,  and  work.  I  can 
i>uy  colors,  pay  for  a  comfortable  lodging  and  good 
food.  I  have  enough  for  everything  ;  nobody  can 
tease  or  badger  me  now.  I  "11  get  a  first-rate  lay- 
figure,  order  a  plaster  torso,  model  feet,  buy  a 
\  enus,  have  engravings  of  all  the  great  masters. 
And  if  I  work  steadily  for  three  years,  quietly, 
without  hurry,  without  being  obliged  to  sell  my 
pictures  for  my  daily  bread,  I  shall  astonish  the 
world  and  achieve  fame." 

Such  was  the  artist's  soliloquy,  prompted  by 
conscious  talent  and  honorable  ambition.  A  far 
different  counsel  was  given  by  his  twenty-two  sum- 
mers and  heat  of  youth.  He  now  had  in  his  com- 
niand  all  that  he  had  hitherto  gazed  at  from  afar 
with  envying  eyes.  How  his  heart  bounded  and 
swelled  within  him,  as  he  thought  of  the  luxuries 
he  could  now  command  !  how  he  longed  to  exchange 
raes  for  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously 
after  his  long  fast,  to  dwell  in  a  splendid  lodging, 
to  visit  the  theatre,  the  cafe,  the  ball  ! 

vSeizing  his  money,  the  young  man  was  in  the 
street  in  a  moment.  His  first  visit  was  to  a  tai- 
lor's shop,  where  he  dressed  himself  from  top  to 
toe,  and  walked  down  the  street  looking  at  himself 
in  every  window.  He  bought  a  huge  quantity  of 
trinkets  and  perfumes,  an  opera-glass,  and  a  moun- 
tain of  brilliant  cravats ;  took,  without  a  word  of 
bargaininj,  the  first  lodging  that  he  saw,  a  mag- 
nificent set  of  rooms  ui  the  Xevskii  perspective, 
with  immense  mirrors,  and  each  window  glazed 
with  a  single  pane  ;  had  his  hair  curled  at  a  coif- 
feur's, hired  a  carriage,  and  drove  twice,  without 
the  shshtest  object,  from  one  end  of  the  town  to 
the  other,  crammed  himself  with  bon-bons  at  a 
eonfectioner's  and  went  to  a  French  rtstaurant , 
about  which  he  had  hitherto  heard  only  vague  and 
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uncertain  rumors,  such  as  one  hears  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  There  he  dined,  assuming  the  while  a 
haughty  and  superciUous  air,  and  incessantly  ar- 
ranging his  well-curled  locks.  There,  too.  he 
drank  a  bottle  of  champagne  :  a  liquid  he  had 
hitherto  known  only  by  reputation.  His  head  full 
of  wine,  he  went  out  into  the  street,  gay.  bold, 
ready  for  anything — able  to  face  the  devil,  as  the 
Russians  say.  On  the  bridge  he  met  his  fonner 
professor,  and  pushed  coolly  past  him,  as  if  he  did 
not  observe  hira,  leaniig  the  poor  man  motionless 
with  astonishment,  a  mark  of  interrogation  visibly 
printed  in  his  countenance.  All  that  he  possessed 
in  the  world,  easels,  canvasses,  pictures,  Tchart- 
hoff  transported  that  very  evening  to  his  new  and 
splendid  lodgings.  He  arranged  liis  best  pictures 
in  the  most  visible  situations,  cast  those  he  thought 
less  of  into  comers,  and  perambulated  his  splendid 
rooms,  lxx)king  at  himsell'  each  minute  in  the  mir- 
rors. Then  there  arose  in  his  mind  a  restless 
desire  to  take  fame  by  storm,  instantly,  without 
delay,  and  to  compel,  by  whatever  means,  the 
applause  of  the  multitude.  Already  the  cry  rang 
in  his  ears,  "  Tchartkuff,  Tchartkotf  I  haven't  you 
seen  TchartkutF 's  picture  I  What  a  rapid  pencil 
Tchartkoff  has  I  Tchartkoff  has  immense  talent  I"' 
Musing,  and  castle-building,  he  paced  his  apart- 
ment till  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  when  in  bed, 
could   not  sleep  for  ruminating  his  ambitious  pro- 

!  jects. 

The  next  mornina  he  took  a  dozen  ducats,  and 
drove   to   the   editor  of  a  fashionable   newspaper. 

;  The  introduction  was  efficacious.  The  journalist 
praised  liis  genius,  professed  the  most  ardent  de- 
sire to  sene  hira,  loaded  hira  with  compliments^ 
shook  him  fenently  by  both  hands,  and  accompa- 

j  nied  him  obsequiously  to  the  door,  making  minute 

!  inquiries  as  to  his  name,  his  style  of  painting,  his 

I  place  of  residence. 

I       The  very  next  day  there  appeared  in  the  new»- 

I  paper,  inmiediately  after  an  advertisement  of  newly 
discovered    candles,    warranted    to    burn    without 

\  wicks,  an  article  headed, 

i 

I    "  EXTRAORDINARY  TALENT  OF  TCHARTKOFF. 

i       '•  We  hasten  to  congratulate  the  inhabitants  of 
;  this   polite    metropolis   on  what   may  be   styled  a 
I  discovert/  of  the  most  splendid   and  useful  nature. 
;  We  refer  to  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  artist  of 
I  consummate  skill,  possessing  all  the  qualifications 
that  can  render  a  painter  worthy  to  transfer  to  ;he 
magic   canvass   the   faces   of  the  many  beautiful 
women  and  handsome  men  who  adorn  the  cultivated 
circles  of  St.  Petersburg.     Ladies  may  now  con- 
fidently rely  on  being  transmitted  to  posteritv  v\  iih- 
out  diminution  of  their  graces,  with  all  their  deli- 
cate loveliness,  enchanting  s\-mmetrv-  of  form,  and 
exquisite  expression  of  feature — graces  ephemeral, 
alas  I    as  the  existence  of  the  buttcrtly  that  hovers 
over   the  vernal  flowers.      Parents,  ere  they  leave 
this  vale  of  tears,  may  bequeath  to  their  sorrowing 
children   their  exact  resemblance.     The  warrior, 
the  statesman,  the  poet,  all  classes  of  men,  in  short, 
will  pursue  their  career  with  fresh  zeal  and  ardor. 
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now  that  the  brilliant  pencil  of  a  TchartkofF  enables 
them  to  transmit  to  posterity  their  visible  features, 
as  well  as  their  imperishable  renown.  Let  all 
hasten,  then,  abandoning  promenade  and  party, 
opera,  ball,  and  theatre,  to  the  splendid  and  luxu- 
vinjs  studio  of  our  artist,  (Nevskii  Perspective, 
No.  — .)  It  is  hung  with  portraits,  the  produce 
of  his  pencil,  worthy  a  Vandyke  or  a  Titian.  The 
h-.ippy  connoisseur  knows  not  what  to  admire  most 
in  th  'SO  exquisite  works,  their  exact  resemblance 
to  the  original,  or  the  extraordinary  brilliancy  and 
freshness  of  their  handling.  They  must  be  seen 
to  be  even  imperfectly  appreciated  ;  the  artist  has 
truly  drawn  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  genius.  Suc- 
cess to  you,  Andrei  PetroVitch !  (the  journalist 
was  evidently  fond  of  the  familiar  style.)  Made 
novPi  virtufe,  and  immortalize  yourself  and  us. 
Glory,  fortune,  crowds  of  sitters,  in  spite  of  the 
feeble  and  envious  efforts  of  certain  contemporary 
prints,  will  be  your  speedy  and  unfailing  reward  I'' 

Ilis  f\ice  beaming  with  contentment,  our  artist  pe- 
rused this  puff.  lie  saw  his  name  in  print — a  thing 
which  was  to  him  a  complete  novelty  ;  and  he  could 
not  help  reading  the  lines  at  least  a  dozen  times. 
He  was  particularly  tickled  with  the  comparison 
of  his  works  to  Vandyke  and  Titian.  The  use  of 
his  baptismal  name,  Andrei  Petrovitch,  also  grati- 
ffied  him  not  a  little.  To  be  mentioned  in  this 
delightfully  familiar  way  in  print,  was  to  him  an 
honor  as  gratifying  as  it  was  new.  He  could  not 
remain  quiet  a  moment.  Now  he  sat  down  in  a 
chair,  then  threw  himself  picturesquely  on  a  sofa, 
rehearsing  the  way  he  v/ould  receive  his  sitters  ; 
then  he  went  to  his  easel,  and  gave  a  bold  dashing 
stroke  of  the  brush,  studying  at  the  same  time  a 
graceful  moile  of  wielding  it.  Thus  ho  got 
through  the  day. 

The  next  morning,  soon  after  breakfast,  his  bell 
rang.  He  hurried  to  the  door ;  a  lady  entered, 
preceded  by  a  footman  in  a  furred  livery  cloak, 
a.'id  accompanied  by  a  young  girl  of  eighteen,  her 
daughter. 

"Monsieur  TchartkofF,  I  believe'?"  said  the 
lady.      The  painter  bowed. 

"  I  have  seen  your  name  in  the  papers;  your 
portraits,  thoy  say,  are  incomparable."  With  th(;su 
w.)rfis  the  lady  put  her  glass  to  her  eye,  and 
{;lanc  '.'1  roinid  the  walls,  which  were  bare.  "'  But 
wli'Tc  are  all  your  i)ortrait«?" 

"  Tlicy  are  not  arrived,"  said  the  artist,  a  little 
confns -d  ;  "  1  have,  just  removed  into  the.se  rooms, 
the  pictures  arc  still  on  the  road — they  will  soon 
be  hen-." 

"  V'du  have  bccu  in  Italy'"  said  the  lady,  turn- 
ing her  <yc-irlass  un  t!ie  puititcr  in  the  absence  of 
the  paintings. 

"  No,  I  liave  not  t)i'(n  then;  (exactly — I  intend  to 
go — I  have  been  compidjcd  to  put  it  off;  but  pray 
do  me  the  honor  to  sit  dnwii  ;  you  must  be  tired." 
"  You  are  very  kind,  init  I  have  been  sitting — 
in  my  carriage.  Ah.  at  last,  I  see  some  of  your 
works  !"  said  the  I;uly,  runninrr  ,iii  to  the  opposite 
sid(!  of  the  room,  and  levellitiir  lier  ylass  at  some 
canvasses   placed   on   the   floor,  studies,  skotciics, 


interiors,  and  portraits.  ^' C'est  charmant .'  Lise, 
Lise !  venez  ici :  there 's  an  interior  in  the  manner 
of  Teniers,  see  :  all  is  in  disorder,  higgledy-pig- 
gledy, a  table  with  a  bust  upon  it,  a  hand,  a 
palette  ;  and  the  dust,  look  how  well  the  dust  is 
painted  !  c^est  charmant !  And  there  is  another 
canvass,  a  woman  washing  her  face — quelle  jolie 
figure  !  Oh,  and  there  's  a  mitjik!  Lise,  Lise  ! 
a  mujik  in  a  Russian  shirt  !  look,  do  look — a  mu- 
j'lk  !     So  you  don't  paint  portraits  only?" 

"  These  are  mere  trifles — done  for  amusement, 
in  an  idle  moment — mere  studies " 

"  But  do  tell  me  your  opinion  of  the  portrait- 
painters  of  the  present  day?  Isn't  it  true,  that 
we  have  none  at  present  like  Titian  ?      There  's 

not  that   force   of  coloring,   not  that really, 

what  a  pity  it  is  that  I  cannot  express  what  I  mean 
in  Russian."  The  lady  was  passionately  fond  of 
painting,  and  had  run,  eye-glass  in  hand,  over  all 
the  galleries  in  Italy.  "  Only,  I  must  say,  that 
Monsieur  Dauberelli — ah,  how  he  paints  !  What 
an  extraordinary  touch  !  I  find  more  expression 
in  his  faces  than  even  in  Titian's.  You  know 
Monsieur  Dauberelli?" 

"  Dauberelli !   who  is  he?"  asked  the  artist. 

"  Such  talent !  He  painted  my  daughter  when 
she  was  only  twelve  years  old.  You  must  come 
and  see  it,  really  you  must.  Lise,  you  shall  show 
him  your  album.  But  I  want  another  portrait  of 
my  daughter,  and  that  is  the  motive  of  my  visit. 
Can  you  begin  at  once?" 

"  Directly,  madam,  if  you  please."  And  in  a 
moment  he  wheeled  up  his  easel,  with  a  canvass 
on  it,  ready  stretched,  took  his  palette  in  his  hand, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  pale,  childish  features  of 
the  daughter.  Young  as  she  was,  they  already 
bore  traces  of  late  hours  and  dissipation.  Expres- 
sion they  had  little  or  none.  But  the  artist  saw  in 
the  comj)lexion  an  almost  china-like  trans{)arence, 
exquisitely  adapted  to  his  ])encil ;  the  neck  was 
white  and  slender,  the  form  elegant  and  aristocratic. 
And  he  prepared  for  a  triuinph  ;  he  intended  to 
show  the  lightness  and  brilliancy  of  his  touch,  for 
the  display  of  which  he  had  hitherto  lacked  oppor- 
tunities. He  already  be<ran  to  fancy  to  himself 
how  the  pale  hut  graceful  little  lady  would  come 
out  upon  the  canvass. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  senti- 
mental expression  of  face,  "  I  should  like — you  sec 
she  has  a  frock  on  now — well,  I  confe.'is  I  should 
not  like  you  to  paint  her  in  a  frock,  it 's  .so  com- 
mon-])lace  ;  I  should  like  her  to  be  j)ainted  simply 
dressed,  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a  thicket,  with 
fields  in  the  distance,  and  sheep  or  a  forest  in  the 
back-ground — simjdicity,  tlie  greatest  simplicity, 
is  vviiat  I  sliould  like." 

'J'charlkolf  .s(!t  to  work,  arranired  the  sitter  in 
the  attitude  ho  recpiired.  endeavored  to  fix  tho 
whole  subject  in  hi.s  mind  ;  waved  his  brush  in  tlie 
air  before  him,  as  if  establishing  the  principal 
|)oints  ;  half-closed  his  eyes  .s(>veral  times,  retired 
back  a  step  or  two,  examined  his  sitter  from  a 
distance,  and  in  abo\it  an  hour  he  finished  drawing 
in   the   face.      Satisfied   with   the   eflect,  ho  now 
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commenced  painting,  and  his  labor  rapidly  grew 
lighter.  By  this  time  he  had  forgotten  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  two  ladies  of  high  fashion,  and 
began  to  fall  into  a  few  tricks  of  the  painting- 
room,  uttering  half-aloud  various  inarticulate 
sounds,  and  at  intervals  humming  a  tune  between 
his  teeth.  Without  the  slightest  ceremony  he 
from  time  to  time  signed,  by  a  movement  of  his 
brush,  to  his  sitter  to  raise  her  head.  At  last  the 
young  lady  grew  weary  and  restless. 

"  That 's  quite  enough  for  the  first  sitting," 
sadd  her  mother. 

"Another  minute,"  cried  the  painter  in  an 
absent  tone. 

"Impossible!  Lise,  three  o'clock  I"  said  the 
lady,  looking  at  her  diminutive  watch.  "  Oh, 
how  late  I"' 

"  Only  half  a  second,"  said  Tchartkoff,  in  the 
wistful  and  beseeching  voice  of  a  child. 

But  the  lady  was  disinclined  to  comply.  She 
promised  him  a  longer  sitting  another  time. 

"  Horridly  annoying  I "  said  Tchartkoff  to  him- 
self;  "just  as  my  hand  was  getting  in."  And 
he  remembered  that  no  one  had  ever  interrupted 
him,  when  he  worked  in  his  painting-room  in  the 
Vasilievskii  Ostrav.  Nikita  would  sit  hour  after 
hour  without  moving  a  muscle  :  you  might  paint 
him  as  much  as  you  liked ;  he  would  go  to  sleep 
in  the  attitude  he  was  fixed  in.  And  the  artist 
discontentedly  laid  his  pencil  and  palette  on  a 
chair,  and  stood  pensively  before  the  canvass.  He 
was  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  a  compliment 
addressed  to  him  by  the  fashionable  lady.  He 
darted  towards  the  door  to  show  out  his  visitors  : 
on  the  stairs  he  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
them  the  following  week,  and  with  a  cheerful  air 
he  reentered  his  rooms.  The  aristocratic  stvle  of 
his  visitors  had  quite  fascinated  him.  TJp  to  this 
time  he  had  held  such  beinjs  unapproachable,  bom 
only  to  glide  about  in  a  splendid  carriage  with  : 
liveried  footmen  and  a  laced  and  bearded  coach- 
man, throwing  a  calm,  indifferent  glance  on  the 
iiumble  foot-passenger  as  he  plodded  by  in  a 
shabby  cloak.  And  yet,  here  was  one  of  these 
exquisite  beings  calling  upon  him  :  he  was  paint- 
ing her  portrait,  and  had  received  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  her.  Intoxicated  with  vanity  and  de-  '■ 
light,  he  treated  himself  to  a  splendid  dinner,  went 
to  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  and  again,  without  \ 

the  sliu^htest   occasion,  drove  about  the  town  in  a  ' 

.    ^  i 

carriage.  I 

For  some  davs  he  did  nothing  but  arrange  his  i 

rooms  and  listen  for  the  sound  of  his  bell.    At  last  j 

the   lady   arrived,  vrilh   her   pale    daughter.      He  ' 

made  them  sit  down,  wheeled  up  his  easel  with  a  i 

strong  affectation  of  fashionable  manner,  and  began 

to  paint.     He  saw  in  his  delicate  sitter  much  that,  j 

bein?  cleverly  caught,  would   give  high  value  to  ! 

the  portrait  :   he  perceived  that  he  might  produce  . 

something  quite  peculiar   and  characteristic,  if  he 

could  render  it  with  the  same  accuracy  and  com-  j 

pleteness  with  which  nature  herself  had  placed  it  ■ 

before   him.     His  heart  even   felt  a  slight  tremor  '. 

when   he   found   himself  expressing  what  no  one  I 

dse  perhaps  had  ever  remarked.     His  attention ' 


became  riveted  on  his  canvass,  and  he  again  forgot 
the  aristocratic  descent  of  his  sitter.      Holding  his 
I  breath  from  eagerness,  he  gradually  saw  the  deli- 
I  cate  features  and  transparent  skin  come  out   upon 
his  canvass.      He  had  caught  every  half-tint,  even 
,  the  slight  ivor\--like  yellowness,  the  nearly  imper- 
,  ceptible  bluish  tone  under  the  eyes,  and  was  just 
in  the  act  of  seizing  a  little  mole  upon  the  fore- 
head, when   he   suddenly  heard   behind   him   the 
voice  of  the   mother,   crying — "  Oh,  never  mind 
that !   that  is  not  necessary  I    I  see,  too,  you  have 
got  a — here,  for  instance,  and  here,  see  ! — a  kind 
,  of  yellowish — and  here  and  there  you  have,  as  it 
I  were,  little  dark   places."     The   artist   explained 
'  that  the  dark  and  yellow  tones  relieved  the  face, 
and   gave  a  delicacy  to  the  flesh-tints.      But  the 
j  notion   was  scouted.      He  was  informed  that  Lise 
I  had  not  slept  well,  that  there  was  usually  no  yel- 
i  lowness  at  all  in  her  face,  which  struck  everj'body 
by  its  freshness  of  complexion.      Sadly  and  reluc- 
tantly Tchartkoff  began   to  efface   what   he    had 
taken  such   pains  to  produce.      With  it  there  van- 
ished of  course  much  of  the  resemblance.    He  now 
began,   with   a   feeliug   of  iudifierence,   to   throw 
over  the  whole  a  more   common-place   and   hack- 
neyed coloring,  the  red  and  white,  devoid  of  vigor, 
which  ever\'  daubster  has  at  his  command.     The 
obnoxious  tint   was  effaced,  and   the  mamma  was 
delighted.      She  only  expressed   her  surprise  that 
the  work  went  on  so  slowly.     She  had  heard,  shf 
said,  that  he  could  completely  finish  a  portrait  in 
two  sittings.     The  ladies  rose  and  prepared  to  go 
away.    Tchartkoff  laid  down  his  pencil,  conducted 
them  to  (he  door,  and  then,  returning,  stood  for  a 
while  before  his  portrait,  regretting  the   delicate 
lines,   the   half-tints   and   airy   tones,   so   happily 
caught  and  pitilessly  effaced.      With  these  recol- 
lections vivid    in    his  mind,  he  put  aside  the  por- 
trait, and  looked  for  a  study,  which  had  been  long 
abandoned,  of  a  head  of  Psyche,  an  idea  he  had 
some  time  before  thrown  sketchily  on  the  canvass. 
It   was  a  pretty   little   countenance,  cleverly  and 
rapidly   painted,  but   quite   ideal,  cold   and   hard, 
devoid  of  life  and  reahty.      Scarcely  knowing  why, 
he  began  to  work  at  this,  endeavoring  to  commu- 
nicate to  it  all  he  could  remember  of  the  counte- 
nance of  his  aristocratic  sitter.    Psyche  grew  more 
and  more  animated  :  the  type  of  the  young  fashion- 
able lady's  countenance   was  by  degrees  mingled 
with  hers,  at  the  same  time  acquiring  an  expres- 
sion   which    gave    it    originality    and    character. 
Tchartkoff  was  able  to  avail  himself,  both  in  the 
details  and  in  the  general  effect,  of  all  that  he  had 
obtained  from  his  sitter,  and  to  incorporate  it  with 
his  work.      During  several  days  he   labored  hard 
at  his  Psyche.     He  was  still  busy  with  it  when 
he  was   interrupted   by  the  arrival   of  his  former 
visitors.     The   picture  was  on  the  easel.      Both 
ladies  uttered  a  cry  of  admiration,   and  clapped 
their  hands. 

"Lise!  Lise  I  Oh.  how  like!  Svp^rbe !  Sit- 
pcrbe .'  What  an  exquisite  idea,  to  dress  her  in  the 
Grecian  costume  !  What  a  truly  delirious  sur- 
prise !" 

The  artist  hardly  knew  how  to  undeceive  the 
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la  lies  in  their  agreeable  mistake.  He  hung  his 
head,  and,  with  an  apologetic  air,  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  This  is  Psyche."' 

• '  Painted  as  Psyche  !  C'esf  charmant ! ' '  said 
the  mother,  with  a  smile,  faithfully  repeated  by 
the  daughter.  "Don't  you  think  so,  Lise?  it's 
just  the  thing  for  you.  Painted  as  Psyche  !  Quelle 
idee  delicieuse !  But  what  a  picture  !  Quite  a  Cor- 
reggio  !  I  have  heard  and  read  much  about  you, 
but  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  your  talent." 

"What  the  deuce  am  I  to  do  with  them?" 
thought  the  artist.  "  Well,  if  they  will  have  it 
so.  Psyche  shall  go  ;"  and  he  said  aloud — "  I 
must  trouble  you  to  give  me  a  few  minutes  more 
— I  should  like  to  add  a  few  touches." 

"  You  cannot  improve  it.  Pray  leave  it  as  it 
is." 

The  painter  guessed  that  they  apprehended  some 
more  yellow  tones,  and  he  hastened  to  remove 
their  fears,  saying  that  he  was  only  going  to  in- 
crease the  brilliancy  and  expression  of  the  eyes. 
In  reality  he  desired  to  give  his  picture  a  closer 
resemblance  with  the  original — fearing,  if  he  did 
not,  that  he  should  be  taxed  with  unblushing  flat- 
tery. In  spite  of  the  lady's  reluctance,  the  pallid 
damsel's  features  began  to  come  out  more  clearly 
amid  the  outlines  of  the  Psyche. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  the  mother,  less  pleased 
by  the  picture  as  the  resemblance  grew  closer. 
The  artist  was  rewarded  for  his  labor  with  smiles, 
money,  compliments,  a  most  affectionate  squeeze 
of  the  hand,  and  a  pressing  invitation  to  dinner  ; 
in  a  word,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  recompenses. 
The  portrait  made  much  noise  in  the  town.  The 
lady  showed  it  to  all  her  accpiaintance.  Everybody 
admired  the  skill  with  which  the  painter  had  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  tlie  resemblance,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  giving  beauty  to  the  original.  The 
last  remark,  of  course,  was  not  made  without  a 
slight  tinge  of  malice.  Tchartkoff  was  besieged 
with  commissions.  The  wliole  town  was  mad  to 
be  painted  by  him.  His  door-bell  rang  incessantly. 
Unfortunately  his  sitters  were  of  the  class  most 
difficult  to  manage ;  either  persons  very  nmch 
occupied,  or  fashionable  peopki,  who,  having  in 
reality  nothing  to  do,  were,  of  course,  far  busier 
than  anybody  else,  and  hurried  and  impatient  in 
the  highest  degree.  Everybody  expected  a  good 
picture  in  less  time  than  was  necessary  to  do  a 
slovenly  one.  The  artist  saw  that  liigh  finish  was 
quite  out  of  the  (piestion,  and  that  all  he  could  do 
was  to  daz/lf!  by  the  facility,  rapidity,  and  smart- 
ness of  his  exeJMition.  He  had  to  conU^nt  himself 
with  catching  the  gcn(!ral  expression,  neglecting 
the  more  delicatu  details,  and  not  attempting  to 
attain  the  individuality  and  reality  of  nature.  IJe- 
sides  this,  every  sitter  had  souk;  fresh  fancy.  The 
ladies  retiuired  that  only  their  .sentiment  and  char- 
acter should  bo  represented  in  their  jxtrtraits  ;  that 
all  the  rest  should  be  sinootlied  iind  sctf'tened  ;  sharp 
angles  rounded  off;  defects  mitigated,  and  even, 
if  poHsibh;,  altogether  (ioncc^aled.  'I'hey  required, 
in  nhorl,  to  be  m;ule  attractive  in  their  portraits, 
whether  nature  had  m.ule  them  so  or  not.     Conse- 


quently many,  when  they  seated  themselves  in  the 
painting  chair,  put  on  such  looks  and  expressions 
as  absolutely  astounded  the  artist.  One  struggled 
to  give  her  features  an  air  of  melancholy  ;  another 
of  sentimental  abstraction  ;  a  third  tried  desperately 
to  make  her  mouth  small,  and  pursed  it  up  till  it 
resembled  a  round  dot.  And  in  spite  of  all  this 
they  expected  striking  resemblance,  ease,  and 
grace.  Nor  were  the  gentlemen  more  reasonable. 
One  required  to  be  painted  with  a  strong,  energetic 
turn  of  the  head  ;  another  with  uplifted  eyes,  full 
of  poetic  inspiration  ;  an  ensign  of  the  Guards 
declared  that  he  should  not  be  satisfied  unless  Mars 
was  made  visible  in  his  countenance  :  a  civilian 
delicately  suggested  that  his  face  should  be  made 
as  much  as  possible  to  express  incorruptible  prob- 
ity, mingled  with  imposing  dignity,  and  that  he 
should  l)e  painted  leaning  his  arm  on  a  book, 
inscribed  in  legible  characters,  "  I  stand  for  right." 
At  first  all  these  requests  frightened  and  annoyed 
our  painter  ;  there  was  so  much  to  be  harmonized, 
considered,  and  arranged,  and  all  in  a  few  hours. 
At  last  he  began  to  understand  the  secret,  and 
went  on  without  troubling  his  head  in  the  least. 
From  the  finst  two  or  three  words  spoken,  he  per- 
ceived how  the  sitter  wished  to  be  painted.  The 
gentleman  who  wanted  Mars  was  made  a  Mars  of ; 
he  who  aped  Byron  received  a  Byronic  attitude. 
As  to  the  ladies,  whether  they  wished  to  be  Co- 
rinnas,  or  Undines,  or  Aspasias,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  accommodate  them,  and  even  added,  from 
liis  own  imagination,  a  universal  air  of  distinction, 
which  never  does  any  harm,  and  which  sometimes 
makes  people  excuse  even  want  of  resemblance. 
He  soon  began  to  be  astonished  at  the  wonderful 
rapidity  and  success  of  his  execution.  As  to  the 
sitters,  they  were  in  ecstasies,  and  proclaimed  him 
everywhere  a  genius  of  the  first  water. 

Tchartkoff  became  all  the  fashion.  He  drove 
out  every  day  to  dinner  parties,  escorted  ladies  to 
exhibitions  and  promenades,  was  a  consummate 
puppy  in  his  dress,  and  openly  declared  that  an 
artist  ought  to  be  a  man  of  the  world  ;  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  maintain  his  dignity  ;  that  painters  in 
general  dn^ssed  like  shoemakers  ;  that  their  man- 
ners were  excruciatingly  vulgar,  and  that  they 
were  people  of  no  education.  His  studio  was  a 
pattern  of  elegance  ;  In;  kept  a  couj)le  of  magnifi- 
cent footmen  ;  took  a  numbfjr  of  dandified  pujjils ; 
had  his  hair  curled  ;  dressed  half  a  dozen  times  a 
day  in  various  fimtastical  costumes.  He  was  per- 
petually rehearsing  improvements  in  his  May  of 
receiving  visitors  ;  meditating  on  all  possit)le  means 
of  b(>autifying  his  person,  and  of  ])roducing  an 
agreeable  impression  on  the  ladies.  In  .sJiort,  it 
soon  becanu!  iinpossibh'  to  recognize  in  him  tlie 
modest  sliulent  who  once  labored  so  fervently  in 
his  garret  in  the  Y:usilievskii  Ostrov.  ('onoerning 
!art  and  artists  he  now  rarely  spoke;  he  asserted 
I  that  the  merit  of  the  old  ma.sters  had  lieen  outra- 
geously overrated  ;  that,  before  Kaphael,  tiieir  fig- 
j  ores  were  ratlier  like  herrings  than  human  b<'ings  ; 
that  it  was  the  imafjiiialion  of  the  spectator  only  that 
i  could  find  in  fheir  works  that  air  of  grandeur  and 
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dignity  generally  attributed  to  them.  Raphael 
himself,  he  said,  was  very  unequal,  and  many  of 
his  productions  owed  their  glory  only  to  tradition. 
-Michael  Angelo  was  a  boaster,  weakly  vain  of  his 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  without  a  particle  of 
grac?.  Real  force  of  outline,  grace  of  touch,  and 
magic  of  coloring  we  must  look  for,  he  said,  in 
the  present  age.  Thence  the  conversation  easily 
glided  to  his  own  pictures. 

'•  I  cannot  conceive,"  he  would  say,  "  the  ob- 
stinacy of  people  who  drudge  at  their  pictures 
A  fellow  who  hangs  month  after  month  over  one 
piece  of  canvass  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  artisan,  not 
an  artist.  Such  a  one  has  no  genius,  for  genius 
creates  boldly,  rapidly.  Now  this  portrait,  for 
instance,"  he  would  say,  "  I  painted  in  two  days, 
this  head  in  one  day,  this  in  a  few  hours,  and  that 
other  in  rather  more  than  an  hour.  I  don't  call 
it  art  to  go  crawling  on,  line  after  line." 

Thus  he  would  chatter  to  his  visitors,  and  the 
visitors  would  admire  his  dashing  rapidity,  and 
uttered  exclamations  of  wonder  when  they  heard 
how  quickly  he  worked  ;  and  then  they  would  whis- 
per to  each  other — "  This  is  genius — real  genius  ! 
How  well  he  talks  I  What  an  extraordinary  \ 
talent!"  j 

Such  praise  as  this  the  painter  greedily  drank  j 
in,  and  was  as  delighted  as  a  child  by  the  enco- ! 
raiums  of  the  press,  even  when  bought  and  paid 
for  with  his  own  money.  His  fame  continued  to  | 
spread,  and  his  occupation  to  increase,  till  he  grew 
weary  of  painting  portraits  and  faces  with  the  same 
tricks  and  attitudes  that  he  knew  by  heart.  Grad- 
ually he  worked  with  less  and  less  good-will, 
contenting  himself  with  carelessly  sketching  in  the 
head,  and  leaving  all  the  rest  to  be  finished  by  his 
pupils.  Formerly  he  had  taken  trouble  to  seek 
new  attitudes  ;  to  strike  by  novelty — by  effect. 
Now  he  began  to  grow  weary  even  of  this  labor. 
He  entirely  left  off  reflecting ;  he  had  neither 
power  nor  leisure  for  it.  His  dissipated  mode  of 
life,  and  the  society  in  which  he  played  the  part 
of  a  man  of  fashion,  severed  him  more  and  more 
from  labor  and  from  thought.  His  touch  grew 
cold  and  dull,  and  lie  insensibly  confined  himself 
to  stale,  commonplace  worn-out  forms.  The  stiff, 
monotonous  countenances  of  ofllicers  and  civilians, 
in  their  graceless  modem  costumes,  were  not  very 
attractive  subjects  for  the  pencil.  He  forgot  all 
— his  Graceful  draping,  his  easy  attitudes,  his 
power  of  representing  the  passions.  As  to  skilful 
grouping,  or  dramatic  effect  in  painting,  all  that 
was  quite  out  of  the  question.  He  had  nothing 
before  his  eyes  but  the  eternal  uniform,  corset, 
or  dress-coat — objects  chilling  to  the  artist,  and 
affording  little  scope  to  imagination.  By  and 
by  even  the  most  ordinarj'  merits  disappeared,  one 
by  one,  from  his  productions  ;  and  they  still  enjoyed 
the  hichest  reputation,  though  real  jndgres  and 
artists  only  shrugged  their  shoulders  as  they  looked 
at  the  work  of  his  hand. 

These  mute  but  significant  criticisms  of  the  dis- 
cerning few  never  reached  the  ears  of  the  artist, 
intoxicated  as  he  was  with  vanity  and  false  fame. 


He  already  too  approached  the  period  of  maturity 
in  age  and  intellect,  and  was  rapidly  acquiring  a 
respectable  corpulence.  He  now  met  in  the  Jour- 
nals with  such  expressions  as  these: — "Our 
respectable  Andrei  Petrdvitch — our  veteran  of  the 
pencil,  Andrei  Petrovitch."  He  now  received 
many  honorary  appointments  in  public  institutions ; 
was  frequently  invited  to  examinations  and  to  com- 
mittees. He  began,  as  people  infalUbly  do  on 
reaching  a  certain  age,  to  stand  up  sturdily  for  the 
old  masters,  not  from  any  profound  conviction  of 
their  wonderful  merits,  but  in  order  to  throw  their 
names  in  the  teeth  of  young  artists.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  doctrines  he  had 
advocated  some  years  previously.  According  to 
him,  labor  was  everything,  inspiration  a  mere 
name ;  and  he  affirmed  that,  in  art,  all  things 
should  be  subjected  to  the  severest  rules. 

Fame  can  give  no  satisfaction  to  one  who  has 
not  earned,  but  stolen  it.  It  produces  a  constant 
thrill  only  in  the  heart  conscious  of  having  deser^•ed 
it.  Tchartkoff  no  longer  valued  fame.  All  his 
feelings  and  desires  were  turned  towards  gold. 
Gold  became  his  passion,  his  delight,  the  object 
of  his  being.  Bank-notes  filled  his  portfolios,  piles 
of  gold  his  coffers  ;  but,  like  all  avaricious  men,  he 
grew  sour,  selfish,  inaccessible  to  everything  but 
money — cold-hearted  and  penurious.  He  was 
gradually  sinking  into  an  unhappy  miser,  when 
an  event  came  to  pass  which  gave  his  whole  moral 
being  a  terrible  and  awakening  shock. 

Returning  home  one  day,  Tchartkoff  tbund  ly- 
ing on  his  table  a  letter,  in  which  the  x\cademy 
of  Arts,  invited  him,  as  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished members,  to  give  his  opinion  of  a  new 
picture  just  arrived  from  Italy,  the  work  of  a  Rus- 
sian artist  who  had  long  studied  there.  The 
painter,  who  had  been  a  schoolfellow  of  Tcharl- 
koff's,  imbued,  even  as  a  boy,  with  a  fenent 
pa^ion  for  art,  had  nearly  torn  himself  from  home 
and  friends  from  all  the  pleasures  and  habits  of 
his  age  and  countr}',  to  toil  and  study  in  the  re- 
nowned Italian  city,  whose,  very  name  thrills  the 
painter's  heart.  There  he  condemned  himself  to 
solitude  and  uninterrupted  labor.  Men  spoke  of 
his  eccentricity,  of  his  ignorance  of  the  world,  of 
his  neglect  of  all  the  customs  of  society,  of  the 
disgrace  he  cast  on  the  artist's  profession  by  his 
dress,  which  was  beneath  his  station,  and  by  his 
frugality,  which  was  almost  penurj'.  He  cared 
nothing  for  scoff  and  reproach.  Regardless  of  the 
world  s  comments,  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  art. 
Unweariedly  did  he  haunt  the  galleries  ;  hour  after 
hour,  day  after  day,  he  stood  before  the  works  of 
the  great  masters,  striving  to  penetrate  their  se- 
crets. He  never  finished  a  picture  without  com- 
paring it  many  times  with  the  productions  of  tliose 
mighty  teachers^  and  reading  in  their  creations 
silent  but  eloquent  counsel.  He  engaged  in  no 
arguments  or  disputes,  but  accorded  to  every  school 
the  honor  it  desened  ;  and  after  aiming  at  acquir- 
ing what  was  most  meritorious  in  each,  at  length 
addicted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  immortal 
Raphael ;  Uke  a  student  of  letters,  who,  after  read- 
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ing  and  rereading  the  works  of  a  multitude  of 
authors,  at  last  confines  himself  to  the  writings  of 
one  whom  he  conceives  to  unite  the  chief  beauties 
of  all  the  others,  superadding  graces  none  of  them 
j)ossess.  After  many  years  of  persevering  appli- 
cation and  gradual  progress,  the  artist  left  the 
schools,  possessing  pure  and  elevated  ideas  of 
composition,  great  powers  of  conception,  and  an 
execution  that  charmed  alike  by  its  delicacy  and 
force.  But,  with  the  modesty  of  true  genius,  he 
still  allowed  a  considerable  time  to  elapse  before 
he  ventured  to  submit  a  picture  to  the  verdict  of 
his  countrymen. 

On  entering  the  exhibition-room,  TchartkofF 
found  it  thronged  with  visitors,  grouped  before  the 
painting.  Silence,  such  as  is  rarely  met  with 
amongst  a  numerous  collection  of  amateurs,  reigned 
throughout  the  crowd.  Assuming  the  knowing 
and  supercilious  look  of  an  acknowledged  connois- 
seur, he  approached  the  picture,  prepared  to  cavil 
and  find  fault,  or  at  best,  to  damn  with  faint  praise. 
But  the  canting  phrase  of  conventional  criticism 
died  away  upon  his  lips  at  the  sight  he  there  be- 
held. Faultless,  pure,  gracious  and  beautiful  as 
some  fair  and  virgin  bride  was  the  noble  produc- 
tion of  genius  that  met  his  astonished  gaze.  With 
wonder  and  admiration  he  recognized  the  work  of 
a  pencil  that  revived  tlie  glories  of  ancient  art. 
A  profound  study  of  Raphael  was  manifest  in  the 
noble  elevation  of  the  attitudes  ;  there  was  a  some- 
tliing  Correggian  in  the  skilful  handling  and  care- 
ful finish.  But  there  was  no  servile  imitation  of 
any  painter  ;  the  artist  had  sought  and  found  in 
his  own  soul  the  divine  spark  that  gave  life  to  his 
creation.  Not  an  object  in  tlie  picture,  however 
trifling,  but  had  been  the  subject  of  a  profound 
.study  ;  the  law  of  its  constitution  had  been  ana- 
lyzi'd,  and  its  general  organism  investigated.  And 
the  painter  had  cauglit  that  flowing  roundness  of 
line  which  pervadt^s  ail  nature,  but  which  no  eye 
ever  sees  save  that  of  the  creator-artist — tliat 
roundness  which  the  men;  coi)yist  degrades  into 
points  and  angles.  !!(>  had  jjoetized,  whilst  faith- 
fully n^presenting,  the  commonest  objects  of  ex- 
ternal nature.  A  fcelinj,'-  of  awe  mingled  with  the 
admiration  that  ]n',\>t  the  crowd  ])ron)undly  silent. 
Not  a  whisper  was  heard,  not  a  rustle  or  a  soimd, 
for  .some  timc!  after  the  arrival  of 'i'chartkofl".  All 
wcrc!  absorbed  in  (•ontemi>la!ion  of  tin;  master- 
piece; iind  it)  till-  eyes  of  tiu^  mon;  enthusiastic 
tears  of  (leli(rht  were  seen  to  glisten.  Tcliartkofl' 
himself  stooil  open-mouthed  and  uu)tionless  iM'fore 
the  wonderful  paiiitiii[r,  whose  merits  and  beauties 
the  spectators  at  lust  i)e!_r;iii  to  discuss.  }U;  was 
roused  from  abstnielion  by  l)eini,'  appealed  to  for 
his  opinioti.  In  vain  did  in.  strive  to  reaunu!  his 
dignified  air,  and  to  trive  utterance  to  the  musty 
commonplace  of  critieisni.  'i'jir-  contemptuous 
8mil(!  was  cha.sod  from  his  features  by  tlu!  work- 
iiiirs  of  emotion  ;  his  brexst  heaved  with  a  convul- 
sive sol),  and  aftt.T  a  moment's  violent  but  iiiedi-c- 
tuiil  stru<rL'le,  he  burst  into  tears  and  rushed  wildly 
from  tlie  hall. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  stood  motionless,  almost 


paral)rzed,  in  his  own  magnificent  studio.  The 
bandage  had  fallen  from  his  eyes.  He  saw  how 
he  had  squandered  the  best  years  of  his  youth ; 
how  he  had  trampled  and  stifled  the  spark  of  that 
fire  once  burning  within  him,  which  might  have 
been  fanned  until  it  blazed  up  into  grandeur  and 
glory,  and  extorted  tears  of  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion from  a  wondering  world.  All  this  he  had 
sacrificed  and  thrown  away,  heedlessly,  madly, 
brutally.  There  suddenly  revived  in  his  soul 
those  enthusiastic  aspirations  he  once  had  known. 
He  caught  up  a  pencil  and  approached  a  canvass. 
The  sweat  of  eagerness  stood  upon  his  brow  ;  his 
soul  was  filled  with  one  passionate  desire — one 
solitary  thought  burned  in  his  brain.  The  zeal 
for  art,  the  thirst  for  fame  he  once  so  strongly  ielt, 
had  suddenly  returned,  evoked  from  their  lurking- 
place  by  the  mute  voice  of  another's  genius.  And 
why,  TchartkofF  thought,  should  not  he  also  ex- 
cel 1  His  hand  trembled  with  feverish  impatience 
till  he  could  scarcely  hold  the  pencil.  He  took 
for  his  subject  a  fallen  angel.  The  idea  was  in 
accordance  with  his  frame  of  mind.  But,  alas  ! 
how  soon  he  was  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  his 
efforts !  His  hand  and  imagination  had  been  too 
long  confined  to  one  line  and  limit,  and  his  fierce 
but  impotent  endeavor  to  overleap  the  barrier,  to 
break  his  self-imposed  fetters,  had  no  result.  He 
had  despised  and  neglected  the  fundamental  con- 
dition of  future  greatness — the  long  and  fatiginng 
ladder  of  study  and  reflection.  Maddened  by  dis- 
appointment, furious  at  the  conviction  of  impotency, 
he  ignominiously  disntiissed  from  his  ste.dio  all  his 
later  and  most  esteemed  productions,  to  which 
places  of  honor  had  been  accorded — all  his  life- 
less, senseless,  fashionable  portraits  of  hussars, 
ladies  of  fa.shion,  and  privy  councillors.  He  then 
shut  hiiuself  up,  denied  himself  to  all  visitors,  and 
sat  down  to  work,  patient  and  eager  as  a  young 
student.  For  a  while  he  labored  d:iy  and  night. 
But  how  unsatisfactory,  how  cruelly  ungrateful 
was  all  that  gnnv  under  his  j)encil  !  Fiach  mo- 
ment he  found  himself  checked  and  reptdsi\l  in 
the  new  ])ath  lie  fain  would  have  trodden  by  the 
wretched  mechaiiical  tricks  to  which  he  had  so 
long  habituated  himself".  They  stood  on  his  road, 
an  impassable  barrier.  In  spite  of  himself  he 
recurred  to  the  old  common})lace  forms;  ilu;  arms 
would  arrange  themscdves  in  oiu;  graceless  position  ; 
the  head  assume  the  old  hackneyed  attitude  ;  the 
folds  of  drc'ss  refuse  to  drape  tlunnselves  other- 
wise than  they  had  so  long  been  wont  to  do  in  his 
hands.  All  this  the  unhappy  artist  plainly  felt 
and  saw.  His  eyes  were  open  to  his  heinous 
faults,  but  he  lacked  the  power  to  correct  them. 
"  Sundy  I  had  ability!"'  said  ho  to  him.self; 
"or  was  it  mere  delusion?  ("ould  I  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  have  done  better  tlian  I  have  ? 
Did  the  whisi)ers  of  youthful  vanity  mislead  ine  ?" 
And,  to  settle  this  doubt,  he  hunted  out  som(!  of 
his  early  piiMnres,  which  lay  neglected  in  a  corner 
of  his  painting-room — j)icture8  he  had  labored  at 
lonp  ago,  when  his  heart  wa.s  pure  from  avarice, 
and  he  dwelt  in  his  poor  garret  in  the  lonely  Va 
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silievskii  Ostrov,  far  from  the  world,  from  luxury 
and  covelousiiess.  He  examined  them  attentivel_v, 
and  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  him  \vith 
irresistible  strength,  that  he  had  sacrificed  genius 
at  the  altar  of  mammon.  "  I  had  it  in  me  I"  was 
his  agonized  exclamation.  "  Everywhere,  in  all 
of  these,  I  behold  traces  and  proofs  of  the  power 
I  have  recklDssly  frittered  away."' 

Covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  Tchartkoff 
stood  silent,  full  of  bitter  thoughts,  rapidly  but 
minutely  reviewing  the  whole  of  his  past  life. 
When  he  removed  his  hands  he  started,  and  a 
thrill  passed  over  him,  for  he  suddenly  encountered 
the  gaze  of  two  piercing  eyes  glittering  with  a 
sombre  lustre,  and  seeming  to  watch  and  enjoy 
his  despair.  A  second  glance  showed  him  they 
belonged  to  the  strange  portrait  which  he  had 
bought,  many  years, before,  in  the  Stchukin  Dvor. 
It  had  remained  forgotten  and  concealed  amidst  a 
mass  of  old  pictures,  and  he  had  long  since  forgot- 
ten its  existence.  Now  that  the  gaudy,  fashion- 
able pictures  and  portraits  had  been  removed  from 
the  studio,  there  it  was,  peering  grimly  out  from 
amongst  his  early  productions.  Tchartkoff  re- 
membered that,  in  a  certain  sense,  this  hideous 
portrait  had  been  the  origin  of  the  useless  life  he 
had  so  long  led  and  now  so  deeply  deplored ;  that 
the  hoard  of  gold  discovered  in  its  frame  had  de- 
veloped and  fostered  in  him  those  worldly  passions, 
that  sensuality  and  love  of  luxurj',  which  had  been 
the  bane  of  his  genius.  Calling  his  servants,  he 
ordered  the  hateful  picture  to  be  taken  from  the 
room,  and  bestowed  where  he  should  never  again 
behold  it.  Its  departure,  however,  was  insuffi- 
cient to  calm  his  agitation  and  quell  the  storm  that 
raged  within  hini.  He  was  a  prey  to  that  rare 
moral  torture  sometimes  witnessed  when  a  feeble 
talent  v\Tes»les  unsuccessfully  to  attain  a  develop- 
ment above  its  capacity — a  furious  endeavor  which 
often  conducts  young  and  vigorous  minds  to  great 
achievements,  but  whose  result  to  old  and  ener- 
vated ones  is  more  frequently  despair  and  insanity. 
Tchartkoff,  when  convinced  of  the  futility  of  his 
efforts,  became  possessed  by  the  demon  of  envy, 
who  soon  monopolized  and  made  him  all  his  own. 
His  complexion  assumed  a  bilious  yellow  tint ;  he 
could  not  bear  to  hear  an  artist  praised,  or  look 
with  patience  at  any  work  of  art  that  bore  the 
impress  of  genius.  On  beholding  such,  he  would 
grind  his  teeth  with  fury,  and  the  expression  of 
his  face  became  that  of  a  maniac. 

At  last  he  conceived  one  of  the  most  execrable 
projects  the  human  mind  ever  engendered  ;  and, 
with  an  eagerness  approaching  to  frenzy,  he  hast- 
ened to  put  it  into  execution.  He  bought  up  all 
the  best  pictures  he  could  find  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  whose  owners  could  be  induced  to  part  with 
them.  The  prices  he  gave  to  tempt  sellers  were 
often  most  extravagant.  As  soon  as  he  had  pur- 
chased a  picture,  and  got  it  safely  home,  he  would 
set  upon  it  with  demoniac  fury,  tearing,  scratching, 
even  biting  it ;  and,  when  it  was  utterly  defaced, 
and  rent  into  the  smallest  possible  fragments,  he 
would  dance  and  trample  on  it,   laughmg  like  a 


!  fiend.  The  enormous  fortune  he  had  accumulated 
during  his  long  and  successtul  career  as  a  tashion- 
1  able  portrait-painter,  enabled  hiin  largely  to  in- 
■  dulge  this  infernal  monomania.  To  this  abomi- 
i  nable  end  he,  Tchartkoff,  but  a  short  tune  before 
!  so  avaricious,  became  reckless  in  his  expenditure. 
For  this  he  untied  the  strings  of  his  bags  of  gold, 
and  scattered  his  rubles  with  lavish  hand.  All 
were  surprised  at  the  change,  and  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  squandered  hi#  fortune,  in  his  zeal, 
as  it  was  supposed,  to  form  a  gallery  of  the  noblest 
works  of  art.  In  the  auction  room,  none  cared  to 
oppose  him,  for  all  were  certain  to  be  outbid.  He 
was  held  to  be  mad,  and  certainly  his  conduct  and 
appearance  justified  the  presumption.  His  coun- 
tenance, of  a  jaundiced  hue,  grew  haggard  and 
wrinkled  ;  misanthropy  and  hatred  of  the  world 
were  plainly  legible  upon  it.  He  resembled  that 
horrid  demon  whom  Pushkin  has  so  ably  conceived 
and  portrayed.  Save  an  occasional  sarcasm,  ven- 
omous and  bitter,  no  word  ever  passed  his  lips, 
and  at  last  he  became  universally  avoided.  His 
acquaintances,  and  even  his  oldest  friends,  shunned 
his  presence,  and  would  go  a  mile  round  to  escape 
meeting  him  in  the  street.  The  mere  sight  of  him, 
they  said,  was  enough  to  cloud  their  whole  day. 
Fortunately  for  society  and  for  art.  such  an  un- 
natural and  agitated  existence  as  this  could  not 
long  endure.  Tchartkoff  "s  mental  excitement 
was  too  violent  for  his  physical  strength.  A  burn- 
ing fever  and  furious  delirium  ravaged  his  frame, 
and  in  a  few  days  he  was  but  the  ghost  of  his  for- 
mer self.  The  delirium  augmented,  and  became 
a  permanent  and  incurable  mania,  in  some  of  whose 
paroxysms  it  was  necessary  to  bind  him  to  his 
couch.  He  fancied  he  saw  continually  before  him 
the  singular  old  portrait  from  the  Stchukin  Dvor ! 
This  was  the  more  strange,  because  since  the  day 
he  had  turned  it  out  of  his  studio,  it  had  never 
once  met  his  sight.  But  now  he  raved  of  its  ter- 
rible living  eyes,  which  haunted  him  unceasingly, 
and  when  this  fancy  came  over  him,  his  madness 
was  something  terrific.  All  the  persons  who  ap- 
i  proached  his  bed  he  imagined  to  be  horrible  por- 
traits ;  copies,  repeated  again  and  again,  of  the  old 
man  with  the  fiendish  eyes.  The  image  multiplied 
itself  perpetually  ;  the  ceihng,  the  walls,  the  fioor, 
were  all  covered  with  portraits,  staring  sternly  and 
fixedly  at  him  with  living  eyes.  The  room  ex- 
tended and  stretched  out  to  a  vast  and  interminable 
gallery,  to  afford  room  for  millions  of  repetitions 
of  the  ghastly  picture.  In  vain  did  numerous 
physicians  seek  to  discover,  with  a  view  to  the 
alleviation  of  the  poor  wretch's  sufferings,  some 
secret  connection  between  the  incidents  of  his  past 
life  and  the  strange  phantom  that  thus  eternally 
haunted  him.  No  explanation  or  clue  could  be 
obtained  from  the  patient,  who  contiimed  to  apos- 
trophize the  portraU  in  disconnected  phrase,  and  to 
utter  howls  of  agony  and  lamentation.  At  last  his 
existence  terminated  in  one  last  horrible  paroxysm. 
His  corpse  was  frightt'u!  to  behold  :  of  his  once 
comely  form,  a  yellow  shrivelled  skeleton  was  all 
that  remained.     A  few  thousand  rubles  were  the 
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sole  residue  of  his  -wealth  ;  and  his  disappointed 
heirs,  beholdinjT  numerous  drawers  and  closets  full 
of  torn  fragments  that  had  once  composed  noble 
pictures,  understood  and  cursed  the  odious  use  to 
which  their  relative  had  applied  his  princely  for- 
tune. 

CHAPTER    II. 

A  number  of  carriages,  caleches,   and  drojkis 
were  drawn  up  in  the  vicinity  of  a  handsome  man-  I 
sion  in  one  of  the  best  quarters  of  St.  Petersburg.  ' 
It  had  been  the  residence  of  a  rich  virtuoso,  lately 
deceased,  and  whose  pictures,  furniture,  and  curi- ; 
osities,  were  now  selling  by  auction.      The  large  ' 
drawing-room  was  filled  with  the  most  distinguished  ! 
amateurs  of  art  in   St.  Petersburg,  mingled  with 
brokers  and  dealers  on  the  look-out  for  bargains,  \ 
and  with  a  large  sprinkling  of  those  idlers  who,  | 
without  intending  to  purchase,  frequent  auctions 
to  kill  a  morning.      The  sale  was  in  full  activity, 
and  there  was  eager  competition  for  the  lot  then 
up.    The  biddings  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly,  ' 
that  the  auctioneer  was  scarcely  able  to  repeat  them. 
The  object  so  many  were  eager  to  possess,  was  a 
portrait,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  attract  the   at- 
tention even  of  persons  who  knew  nothing  of  pic- 
tures.      This   painting,  which   possessed   a  very 
considerable  amount  of  artistical  merit,  and  had  ap- 
parently been  more  than   once   restored,  repaired, 
and  cleaned,  represented  the  tawny  features  of  an 
Oriental,  attired  in  a  loose  costume.      The  expres- 
sion of  the  face  was  singular,  and  by  no  means 
pleasant.     Its  most  striking  feature  was  the  extraor- 
dinary and  unaccountable  look  of  the  eyes,  which, 
by  some  trick  of  the  artist,  seemed  to  follow  the 
spectator  wherever  he  went.      Every  one  of  the 
persons  there  assembled  was  ready  to  swear  that 
the  eyes  looked  straight  at  him  ;   and,  what  was 
yet  more  unaccountable,  the  effect  was  the  same 
whether  the  beholder  stood  on  the  right,  or  on  the 
left,  or  in  front  of  the  picture.      This  peculiarity  it 
was  that  had  made  so  many  anxious  to   possess  a ' 
portrait  whose  subject  and  painter  were  alike  un- 
known.     Gradually,  however,  many  of  the   ama- > 
teurs  ceased  tbisir  l)iddirigs.  for  the  price  hafl  become 
extravagant,  and  at  last  only  two  continued  to  com-  I 
pete — two  rich  noblemen,  both  enthusiastic  Iovits 
of  the  eccentric  in  art.      Thi'se  still  continuiul  the 
contest,  grew  heated  with  their  rivalry,  and  were 
in  a  fair  way  to  raise  the  price  to  something  pos-  I 
itively  absuni,  when  a  by-stander  stepjicd  forward 
and  addressed  ibem.      "  JJefore  this  contest  goes 
further,"'  he  said,  "  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words. 
Of  all  here  prfsent,  it  is  1, 1  believe,  who  have  the 
best  right  to  the  portrait  in  dispute." 

All  (^yes  were  turned  to  the  s|)eaker.  He  was 
a  Ifdl,  handsoim!  man,  of  about  thirty-five,  with  a 
pie;tsant,  rheerful  countenanre,  a  careless  style  of 
dress,  and  long  black  curls  flowing  down  his  neck. 
He   was   personally  kTiown   to   many  present,  and 

the    name    of   B ,  the  artist,   was   circulated 

throiiL'li  tlie  room. 

"  Extraordinary  as  tny  words  may  a|)p('ar  to 
you  "  he  resumed,  perceiving    he    had    fixed    the 


general  attention,  "  I  can  explain  them  if  you  are 
disposed  to  give  me  five  minutes"  audience.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  portrait  is  one  I 
have  long  sought  in  vain." 

Curiosity  was  expressed  on  every  countenance ; 
the  auctioneer  stood  open-mouthed  and  with  up- 
lifted hammer  ;  all  entreated  13 to  tell  his  tale. 

The  artist  at  once  complied. 

"  You  are  all  acquainted,"  he  said,  "  with  the 
quarter  of  St.  Petersburg  known  as  the  Kolomna, 
and  aware  that  it  is  chiefly  occupied  by  persons 
either  in  poverty,  or  whose  resources  are  exceed- 
ingly limited,  many  of  whom,  compelled  by  un- 
foreseen circumstances  to  outstrip  their  limited 
income,  frequently  find  themselves  in  want  of  im- 
mediate and  temporary  assistance  ;  compelled,  in 
short,  to  apply  to  money-lenders.  In  consequence 
of  this,  there  has  settled  amongst  them  a  partic- 
ular class  of  usurers,  who  supply  petty  sums  on 
satisfactory  pledges,  and  at  enormous  interest. 
These  pawnbrokers  on  a  small  scale  are  generally 
far  more  pitiless  than  the  aristocratic  usurer,  whose 
customers  drive  to  his  door  in  their  carriages. 
Compunction,  humanity,  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the 
unfortunates  upon  whose  need  they  fatten,  never 
by  any  chance  enter  their  breast.  Amongst  these 
callous  extortioners  there  was  one  who,  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  the  last  century,  under  the  reign  of 
the  Empress  Catherine  II.,  had  been  settled  for 
some  years  in  the  Kolomna.  lie  was  an  extraor- 
dinary and  enigmatical  personage,  of  whom  none 
knew  anything  ;  he  wore  a  flowing  Asiatic  dress, 
his  complexion  was  swarthy  as  an  Arab ;  but  to 
what  nation  he  really  belonged,  whether  Hindoo, 
or  Greek,  or  Persian,  none  could  decide.  His  tall 
stature,  his  tawny,  withered,  wiry  face,  with  its 
tint  of  greenish  bronze,  his  large  eyes  full  of  sul- 
len fire,  shadowed  by  thick  and  overhanging  brows  ; 
every  point  in  his  appearance,  in  short,  made  a 
strong  and  marked  distinction  between  him  and  tlie 
other  inhabitants  of  the  (piarter.  His  very  dwelling 
was  ([uite  unlike  the  little  wooden  houses  which 
surrounded  it.  It  was  a  large  brick  building,  in 
the  style  of  those  often  coiistructi-d  i)y  the  (icnoese 
merchants,  with  windows  of  difierent  sizes  disposed 
at  irn?g\ilar  distances,  with  iron  shutters  and  hasps. 
This  usurer  was  distingnislird  fnnn  all  others  by 
the  circumstance  that  he  could  always  supply  any 
simi  of  money  required,  and  would  acc(uuni()(latc' 
alike  the  needy  groom  and  the  extravagant  noble. 
At  his  door  were  often  to  he  se(Mi  brilliant  ((luiiiages, 
through  whose  windows  might  .stnnetimcs  lie  di.s- 
cerncd  the  head  of  a  luxurious  and  fiisluonable 
lady.  Rinnor  said  that  his  iron  chests  tecuied  with 
countless  heaps  of  money,  plat(!,  diamonds,  and  all 
kinds  of  valuable  pledges,  but  neverlhilrss  In  \v|ls 
rejiorted  less  greedy  than  the  other  ni(iiiry-l(-ii(!ers. 
H»!  made  no  difficulty,  jx'oplc  said,  to  lend,  and  wa.s 
apjiarenily  far  from  opiucssive  in  fixing  the  terms 
of  payment.  But  on  tin'  day  of  reckoning,  if  wiu* 
ohst^rved,  that  by  some  extraordinary  arithmetical 
ralciilalion,  lu;  made  the  interest  mount  Up  to  an 
enormous  sum  :  such,  at  le:ust,  was  the  popular 
ri-port.      'Vhr  strangest  thing  about  him,  however. 
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and  which  struck  everybody,  was  the  fatality  that 
seemed  to  attach  to  his  loans  :  all  who  borrowed 
of  him  finished  their  lives  in  an  unhappy  manner. 
Whether  this  was  a  mere  popular  notion,  a  stupid 
superstitious  gossip,  or  a  rumor  intentionally  dis- 
seminated, has  ever  remained  a  mystery.  But  it 
is  a  fact  that  many  things  occurred  to  give  it  valid- 
ity, and  that  within  a  comparatively  short  period 
of  time.  Amongst  the  aristocracy  of  the  day, 
there  was  one  young  man  who  particularly  attracted 
the  attention  of  society.  He  was  of  ancient  de- 
scent and  noble  blood  :  had  very  early  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  as  a  warm 
protector  of  everything  honorable  and  elevated,  and 
as  a  passionate  lover  of  art  and  genius.  He  was 
soon  distinguished  by  the  personal  notice  of  the 
empress,  who  confided  to  him  the  duties  of  an  office 
peculiarly  adapted  to  his  tastes  and  talents — an 
office  which  srave  him  pKJwcr  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service  not  only  to  science,  but  to  humanity  itself. 
Th?  voun?  noble  surrounded  himself  with  artists, 
poc-ts.  scholars,  and  men  of  learning.  To  all  of 
them  he  promised  employment,  patronage,  protec- 
tion. He  undertook,  at  his  own  expense,  a  num- 
ber of  important  publications,  gave  a  multitude  of 
orders  to  artists,  founded  prizes  for  excellence, 
sp:-nt  enormous  sums  in  this  unselfish  manner,  and 
at  leneth  got  into  difficulties.  Full,  however,  of 
generous  enthusiasm,  and  unwilling  to  leave  his 
work  half  finished,  he  borrowed  money  in  all  di- 
rections, and  at  leneth  found  his  way  to  the  famous 
usurer  in  the  Kolomna.  Having  obtained  from 
this  man  a  very  extensive  loan,  the  young  noble  all 
at  once  underwent  a  complete  transformation.  He 
became,  as  by  enchantment,  the  enemy  of  rising 
intellect  and  talent,  the  persecutor  of  all  he  had 
previously  protected.  It  was  just  then  that  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out.  This  event  gave 
him  a  handle  for  suspicion.  In  everything  he  de- 
tected som?  revolutionary  tendency  :  in  every  word, 
in  every  expressed  opinion,  he  saw  a  dangerous 
hint  or  perfidious  insinuation.  The  disease  gained 
on  him  till  he  almost  be?an  to  suspect  himself. 
He  laid  laiss  informations,  fabricated  the  foulest 
ch'irses.  and  caused  the  ruin  of  numbers  of  inno- 
cent people.  At  first,  his  g-uilty  manoeuvres  were 
undetected,  and.  when  found  out.  they  were  thoueht 
to  proceed  from  insanity.  Report  was  made  to  the 
empress,  who  deprived  him  of  his  office.  But  his 
severest  sentence  was  the  contempt  he  read  in  the 
faces  of  his  countr\Tnen.  I  need  not  describe  the 
SLiffi^rinirs  of  this  vain  and  insolent  spirit,  the  tor- 
tares  he  endured  from  crushed  pride,  defeated  am- 
bition, ruined  expectations.  At  last  his  monoma- 
nia— for  such  it  must  surely  have  been — agsravated 
by  r??ret  and  chagrin,  became  insanity,  and  in  a 
frightful  paroxysm  the  unhappy  maniac  committed 
suicide. 

*'  Not  less  remarkable  than  the  fate  of  this 
wretched  young  man  was  that  of  a  lady  who  passed 
at  thit  time  for  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  St. 
Petersburg.  My  father  has  often  assured  me, 
that  he  never  beheld  anything  to  be  compared  to 
her.     Possessing,  besides  her  beauty,  the  not  less 


fascinating  charms  of  wit,  intellect,  wealth,  and 
high  rank,  she  was  of  course  surrounded  by  a 
swarm  of  admirers.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
was  Prince  R.,  the  flower  of  all  the  young  nobles 
of  that  day,  and  to  whom  the  palm  was  universally 
conceded,  not  only  for  beauty  of  person,  but  for 
high  qualities  and  chivalry  of  character.  He  was 
well  qualified  for  a  hero  of  romance,  or  a  woman's 
beau-ideal.  Deeply  and  passionately  enamored  of 
the  young  countess,  his  affection  met  with  as  pure 
and  ardent  a  return.  But  her  relations  disapproved 
the  match.  The  prince's  paternal  estates  had 
passed  out  of  his  hands — his  family  was  in  dis- 
grace at  court,  and  the  derangement  of  his  finances 
was  no  secret  to  anybody.  Suddenly  he  left  the 
capital,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  putting  his 
affiiirs  in  order :  and  after  a  brief  absence,  re' p- 
peared  and  commenced  a  life  of  splendid  extrav 
agance.  His  balls  and  entertainments  were  so 
magnificent  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  court, 
and.  it  was  nimored,  to  mollify  imperial  displeasure. 
The  countess'  father  became  suddenly  gracious, 
and  soon  nothing  was  talked  of  in  St.  Petersburg 
but  the  marriage  of  the  two  lovers.  Of  the  erigin 
of  the  enormous  fortune  of  the  bridegroom,  to  which 
this  change  in  the  sentiments  of  his  future  faiher- 
in-law  was  unquestionably  to  be  attributed,  nobody 
could  give  a  distinct  account,  thoT.gh  it  was  pretty 
generally  whispered  that  he  had  entered  into  a  com- 
pact with  the  mysterious  money-lender  of  the  Ko- 
lomna, and  from  him  obtained  a  large  loan.  Be  this 
as  it  may.  the  wedding  formed  the  whole  talk  of  the 
to^^^l.  Bride  and  bridegroom  were  the  objects  of 
universal  envy.  Everybody  had  heard  of  their 
beauty  and  virtues,  of  their  ardent  and  cor;5tant 
love  :  and  all  rejoiced  that  the  obstacles  to  their 
union  were  removed.  Numerous  were  tlie  pro- 
phetic pictures  drawn  of  the  blissful  existence  the 
young  couple  were  certain  to  enjoy.  The  event 
proved  verj'  difl^'erent.  In  one  twelvemonth  a  total 
and  terrible  change  took  place  in  the  character  of 
the  prince.  Hitherto  noble,  generous,  and  con- 
fiding, he  became,  on  a  sudden,  jealous,  suspicious, 
impatient,  and  capricious.  He  was  the  t\Tant  and 
tormentor  of  his  wife  ;  and.  to  the  unbounded  as- 
tonishment of  everybody  who  had  knowTi  him  before 
his  mamage.  treated  her  with  inhuman  brutality, 
and  was  even  known  to  strike  her  I  In  one  year  the 
beautiful  and  dazzling  girl,  who  was  followed  bv 
a  crowd  of  obedient  adorers,  could  not  be  recog- 
nized in  the  careworn  and  unhappy  wife.  At 
length,  unable  longer  to  support  the  cruel  yoke  of 
such  a  marriage,  she  sought  a  separation.  At  the 
first  notification  of  this  step,  the  prince  gave  way 
to  the  most  uncontrolled  fury — burst  in  her  cham- 
ber, and  would  infallibly  have  stabbed  her.  had  he 
not  been  seized  and  removed  bv  force.  Mad  with 
rage,  he  turned  his  weapon  upon  himself,  snd  lay 
a  corpse  at  the  feet  of  his  horror-stricken  friends 
Besides  these  two  incidents,  which  attracted  great 
notice  in  the  higher  circles,  a  number  of  other  in- 
stances were  cited  as  having  occurred  amongst  the 
lower  classes,  where  the  loans  of  the  mysterious 
usurer  had  brought  misfortune  in  their  train.    One 
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mill,  previously  a  so'oer  aud    lioncst    artisan,  had 
btcoiii'j  a  conlinned  drunkard,  and  died  in  tiie  hos- 
pital ;   a    shopman    had    robbed    his    master ;    an 
izvjztchik,   for  years  noted   for    his  honesty,  had 
cut  the  throat  of  a  customer  in  order  to  rob  him  of 
an  insignificant  sum.     All  these  persons,  and  many 
others,  who  sank  into  misery  and   crime,  or  per- 
isiied  by  violent  deaths,  had  been  customers  of  the 
mysterious  Asiatic,  of  whom  these  stories,  related, 
as  ihey  often  were,  with   additions  and  exagger- 
atioas,  inspired  the  quiet  and  peaceable  inhabitants 
of  the  Kolouina  with  an  involuntary  horror.      No-  j 
body  doubted  the  real  presence  of  the  evil  spirit  in 
this  man.      They  said  that  he  exacted  conditions 
which   made  one's  very  hair  stand  on   end,  and 
which  none  of  his  unhappy  clients  dared  disclose  ; 
that  his  money  had  a  mysterious  property  of  at-  i 
traction  ;   that  the  coins  were  marked  with  strange 
characters,  and  grew  red-hot  of  their  own  accord.  ' 
In  short,  there  were  a  thousand  extravagant  reports,  i 
But  what  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  this  popula-  ; 
tioa  of  Koloaina,  made  up  of  pensioners,  half-pay 
oflicers,   petty  functionaries,   obscure   artists,   and  | 
others    equally  necessitous,  preferred   bearing  the  ' 
utmost  distress  to  having  recourse  to  the  dreaded 
monay-lcndjr.       They   all    declared    they    would 
rathi;r  mortify  their  bodies  than  destroy  their  souls.  , 
Those  who  met  him  in  the  street  hurried  by  with  , 
an   uneasy  sensation,  making   way  for  him  with  i 
anxious  submissivene.ss,  and  looking  long  over  their 
shoulders  at  the  tall,  lean  figure  as  it  lost  itself  in  ' 
the  distance.      His  singular  frame  might  well  have  j 
been  the  receptacle  of  a  supernatural  and   unholy  j 
spirit.       Tlr;   wild    and    deeply-cut   features   had  j 
som  'thing  dilferent  iVoni   humanity  ;   the  cxtraor-  i 
dinary  thickness   of  the  shaggy  eye-brows  ;    the  | 
bronze    glow   of   the    countenance ;    the    frightful ! 
eyes,    with    their    stcrady    unsupportable     glare  ; 
even  the  broad  folds  of  the  oriental  dress  were, 
each    in    turn,    the    subject    of   uneasy  and    sus- 
picious comment.      My  father  told  me,  that  when 
h(;  mi;t  hiiu  he  could   not  avoid  stopping  to  gaze 
at   him  ;   and  it   invariably  occurred   to   him   that 
he    liad   never  seen,   either  in  painting  or  life,  a 
face   that  so  completely  came  up  to  his  notion  of 
a  demon. 

"  But  I  must  make  you,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
at'.quaintcii  with  my  father,  who  is  the  real  hero 
of  my  t;ile.  lie  was  a  remarkable  man,  a  self- 
tJiimht  ]iainti;r,  seeking  principles  in  his  own  mind, 
and  I  lalxinitiiig,  without  master  or  school,  ruh-s 
and  laws  of  art,  ii-d  onward  by  the  men?  tiiirst  for 
excidlenc",  and  advancMiig,  under  tlu;  infUiencc  of 
causes  which  he  himself,  (x^rhaps,  could  not  have 
defined,  alont;  a  path  markcid  out  for  him  only  in 
his  own  mind.  lie  was  one,  of  those!  children  of 
genius  whom  contt  nipor.'iries  so  often  stigmatize  as 
ignorant,  becausi-  they  have  siru(^k  out  a  truck  for 
themselves,  and  wh<we  ardor  is  to  be  cliilied  uvithi'r 
by  censure  nor  failures;  whence,  on  tlu;  contrary, 
they  derive  frt!sh  vigor  and  courage.  Aided  oidy 
by  his  own  lofty  inslincl.s,  he  attained  t<i  the  triu' 
understanding  of  what  historical  painting  should 
be.  Scrii)lnral  subjects,  the  la.st  and  loftiest  step 
of  high  art,  chiefly  occupied  his  pencil.     Free  from 


the  feverish,  irritable  vanity  and  paltry  envy  so 
common  amongst  artists,  he  was  a  firm,  upright, 
honorable  man,  a  little  rough  and  unpolished  in 
externals — the  husk  rather  rugged — and  with  a 
share  of  honest  pride  and  independent  feeling  which 
sometimes  imparted  to  his  manner  an  air  of  min- 
gled bluntness,  and  coiMlescension.  '  I  care  noth- 
ing for  your  fine  folks,"  he  woidd  say.  '  I  don't 
work  for  them.  I  don  t  paint  drawing-room  pic- 
tures. Those  who  understand  my  work  best  re- 
ward me  for  it.  I  do  not  blame  fashionable  people 
for  not  understanding  art  ;  how  should  they  1 
They  understand  their  cards  ;  they  are  judges  of 
wine  and  horses.  "Tis  enough.  When  they  do 
pick  up  a  crude  notion  or  two  on  the  subject  of 
painting,  they  become  intolerable  by  their  assump- 
tion. I  prefer,  a  thousand  times,  the  man  who 
honestly  confesses  he  knows  nothing  about  art,  to 
your  ignoramus  who  comes  in  with  a  solemn  aliec- 
tation  of  connoisseurship,  claiming  to  be  a  judge, 
talking  about  things  he  does  not  understand,  and 
consequently  talking  nonsense.'  By  no  means  a 
covetous  man,  my  father  painted  for  very  modest 
remuneration,  contented  to  earn  eufiicient  for  the 
support  of  his  family,  and  for  providing  the  means 
of  exercising  his  art.  Generous  in  the  extreme, 
his  hand  was  ever  open  to  less  successful  artists. 
Imbued  with  a  fervent  and  profound  sense  of  reli- 
gion, it  was  that,  perhaps,  which  enabled  him  to 
communicate  to  the  faces  he  painted  an  elevation 
of  religious  sentiment  that  the  most  brilliant  pencils 
often  fail  to  give.  In  course  of  time,  and  aided 
by  obstinate  industry  and  unfiinching  perseverance, 
his  talent  attracted"  the  attention  and  commanded 
the  respect  even  of  those  who  had  at  iirst  sne(!red 
at  him  as  a.  home-niaf/c  nrhaX.  lie  received  numer- 
ous orders  for  altar-pieces  and  other  church  pic- 
tures, and  labored  incessantly.  One  picture,  in 
particular,  engaged  his  closest  attention.  The 
su!)ject  I  forget,  but  I  know  that  the  great  eiu.;my 
of  mankind  was  to  be  introduced.  Long  did  my 
father  meditate  on  this  figure  ;  he  desired  to  em- 
body in  the  countenance  the  expression  of  every 
evil  jiassion  that  aflli(Ms  fallen  humanity.  AV'liilst 
reflecting  on  the  subject,  and  conjuring  up  horrible 
countenances  in  his  imagination,  the  strange  feat- 
ures of  the  mysterious  money-lender  frequiMitly 
recurred  to  him  ;  and,  as  often  as  they  did  so,  he 
.said  to  himself,  '  The  usurer  would  be  a  fine  model 
for  my  Devil.'  One  day,  whilst  he  was  busy 
jdanning  his  great  work,  and  making  sktlcbi's, 
with  which  he  had  difficulty  in  pleasing  him.self, 
there  was  a  kiu)ck  at  his  studio  door,  and  the  next 
instant,  to  his  infinite  astonishment,  the  usurer  vn- 
tered  the  room.  My  father  has  since,  told  me  tiiat 
on  beholding  him  he  fi;lt  an  inexplicable  chill  and 
shudder  come  over  his  whole  frame. 

"  '  Vou  are  an  arli.st''  said  \\w  intruder,  al^- 
riiptly. 

"  '  1  am,"  replied  my  fiither,  and  wondered  what 
was  coming  next. 

"  '  1  want  my  portrait  ijainled.  1  have  not  long 
to  live.  1  have  no  children,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
die  altogether.  (^an  you  paint  a  portrait  of  me 
that  shall  be  exactly  like  life?' 
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"  My  father  reflected  for  a  moment.  '  Nothing 
could  be  more  opportune,"  thought  he  to  himself; 
'  he  cuiaes  of  his  own  accord  to  sit  to  me  for  my 
Devi]  '  And  he  at  ouce  agreed  to  satisfy  his  sin- 
gular visitor.  Hour  and  price  were  stipulated, 
and  the  next  da)*,  my  father,  bearing  palette  and 
brush' s.  repaired  to  the  abode  of  his  new  sitter. 
The  gloomy  court-yard,  surrounded  by  high  walls  ; 
the  watch-dogs  ;  the  iron  doors  and  shutters  ;  the 
arched  windows ;  the  huge  coffers,  covered  with 
strange,  outlandish-looking  carpets ;  and,  above 
all,  t'le  grim,  gloomy  visage  of  the  master  of  the 
housi!,  seated  immovable  before  him — aU  these 
conspired  to  produce  a  strong  impression  on  his 
mind.  The  windows  were  closed  and  darkened  ; 
a  single  pane  in  the  upper  part  of  one  of  them 
admitted  a  strong  ray  of  light.  My  father  forgot 
the  strange  repute  of  his  sitter  in  zeal  for  his  art. 
'  How  splendidly  the  feUow's  face  is  lighted  up  I' 
he  thought  to  himszlf,  and  set  to  work  with  furi- 
ous eagerness,  as  though  fearful  of  lading  the  fa- 
vorable moment.  '  What  vigor  I  what  light  and 
shade!"  he  exclauned,  inaudibly.  'If  I  can  get 
him  in  only  half  as  vigorously  as  he  sits  there,  the 
portrait  will  beat  everything  I  have  done  ;  he  will 
walk  out  of  the  canvass.  What  extraordinary 
features;  what  depth  in  the  lines  and  furrows  I" 
he  repeated  to  himself,  redoubling  his  fervor  at 
every  stroke,  as  he  observed  trait  after  trait  rapidly 
transferring  itself  to  the  canvass.  But,  whilst 
proce?ding  with  his  work,  he  insensibly  became 
aware  of  a  strange  feelins' of  oppression  and  unea- 
siness that  crept  over  him,  he  knew  not  how  or 
wherefore.  Disregarding  it.  he  persisted  in  follow- 
ing, with  the  strictest  fideUty  and  most  scrupulous 
care,  every  line,  and  tone,  and  shade  in  the  extraor- 
dinary countenance  of  his  model.  To  the  eyes 
he  gave  his  chief  attention.  At  first  they  nearly 
made  him  despair.  So  peculiar  and  penetrating 
was  their  expression,  so  unlike  were  they  to  any 
eyes  he  had  ever  encountered,  that  it  seemed  an 
almost  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  render  them  in 
a  picture.  Nevertheless  he  persevered,  resolved, 
at  whatever  cost  of  pauis  and  time,  to  follow  them 
in  their  minute  details,  and  thus  to  penetrate,  if 
possible,  the  myster}-  and  secret  of  their  expression. 
But  whilst  engaged  in  this  work,  whilst  diving,  as 
it  were,  with  his  pencil,  into  the  recesses  of  those 
mysterious  orbs,  the  uneasiness  he  had  before  felt 
rapidly  increased,  and  there  arose  in  his  soul  such 
an  inexplicable  loathing,  such  an  overpowering 
sensation  of  vague  horror,  that  he  was  several 
times  obliged  to  suspend  his  work,  and  it  was  only 
by  a  violent  effort  he  could  bring  himself  to  resume 
it.  At  last  this  uriaccountable  feeling  ftiirly  mas- 
tered him  ;  he  could  no  longer  bear  to  look  upon 
those  horrible  eyes,  whose  demon-like  gaze  filled 
him  with  dismay.  He  closed  the  sitting.  But 
the  next  day,  and  the  one  after  that,  the  same  thing 
occurred  :  after  painting  for  a  short  time  he  inva- 
riably became  agitated,  excited,  and  unable  to  pro- 
ceed. Each  day  these  sensations  increased  in 
strength,  until  they  became  positive  torture,  and  at 
last  my  father  threw  dorwn  his  brush,  declaring  he 


would  paint  no  more.  Exlraordinar}'  was  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  mysterious  usurer  by  this 
declaration.  By  the  most  touching  and  humble 
entreaties,  and  by  promises  of  munificent  reward, 
he  essayed,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  my  father  to 
retract  his  decision  and  resume  his  task.  He  even 
prostrated  himself  before  him  and  implored  him  to 
terminate  the  picture,  saying  that  upon  its  comple- 
tion hmig  his  fate,  and  his  very  existence.  And 
then  he  threw  out  dark  and  confused  hints  of  su- 
pernatural agency,  by  which,  if  his  hving  features 
were  once  faithfully  represented,  his  soul  would 
be  in  some  sort  transt'erred  to  the  portrait,  and  be 
saved  from  complete  annihilation,  or  a  yet  worse 
doom.  Terror-stricken  at  these  strange  and  fear- 
ful words,  my  father  threw  down  pencU  and  palette 
and  rushed  from  the  house.  He  could  not  sleep 
that  night  for  meditating  on  this  occurrence.  The 
next  morning  he  received  back  the  unfinished  por- 
trait, brought  to  his  house  by  an  old  woman,  the 
only  human  being  who  lived  with  the  usurer.  She 
left  also  a  message,  that  her  master  returned  the 
portrait,  because  he  did  not  want  and  would  not 
paj-  for  it.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  on  going 
out,  my  father  learned  that  the  usurer  of  the 
Kolomna  had  died  that  morning.  There  was  a 
mystery  in  all  this  which  my  father  neither  was 
able  nor  desired  to  solve. 

"  Dating  from  that  day,  a  perceptible  and  un- 
favorable change  took  place  in  my  father's  charac- 
ter. Without  apparent  cause  he  became  irritable, 
restless,  and  unhappy,  and  a  v^ry  short  time 
elapsed  before  he  became  guilty  of  an  act  of  which 
none  supposed  him  capable.  About  this  period, 
the  works  of  one  of  his  pupils  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  small  circle  of  judges  and  amateurs 
of  art.  My  father  from  the  first  had  perceived 
and  appreciated  this  young  man's  talent,  and  had 
shown  himself  particularly  well-disposed  towards 
him.  Suddenly,  as  if  by  a  spell,  envy  and  hatred 
were  generated  in  his  mind.  The  general  interest 
excited  by  the  pupil  became  intolerable  to  the 
master,  who  could  not  hear  with  patience  the  name 
of  the  rising  genius.  At  length,  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  his  mortification,  he  learned  that  the 
young  man  had  been  preferred  to  paint  a  picture 
for  a  splendid  church  then  just  completed.  This 
drove  my  father  frantic.  Previously  the  most 
upright  and  honorable  of  men,  he  now  conde- 
scended to  the  pettiest  intrigues  and  manoeuvres — 
he  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  regarded  with  horror 
and  contempt  all  that  bore  the  semblance  of  in- 
trigue. By  dint  of  caballmg,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  open  competition  for  the  work  in 
question  ;  whoever  chose,  was  at  liberty  to  send 
in  his  pictures,  and  the  best  would  obtain  the  pref- 
erence. Having  brought  this  about,  he  secluded 
himself  in  his  studio  and  apphed  himself  to  the  task 
with  intense  ardor,  summoning  up  all  his  great 
energy,  skill,  and  experience  of  art.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  the  result  was  one  of  his  very  finest 
pictures.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  was  unquestion- 
ably the  best.  When  my  father  saw  it  placed 
beside  those  of  the  other  competitors,  a  snule  of 
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triumph  curled  his  hp,  and  he  entertained  no  doubt  envy  that  had  filled   his  soul.      The  more  he  re- 
thal  his  would  be  the  picture  chosen  to  adorn  the-Mlected,    the    stronger    became    his    sorrow    and 


altar.  The  committee  appointed  to  decide  arrived, 
and  cast  approving  glances  at  my  father's  painting. 
Before  giving  their  verdict,  however,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  it  minutely,  and  at  last,  one  of 
the  members — an  ecclesiastic  of  high  rank,  if  I 
remember  rightly — waived  his  hand  to  secure  the 
attention  of  his  fellow-judges,  and  spoke  thus  : 
'  The  picture  presented  by  this  artist,'  he  said, 
'  has  undoubtedly  very  high  merit  as  a  mere  work 
of  art  ;  but  it  is  unsuited  to  the  place  and  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed.  Those  countenances 
have  nothing  sacred  or  holy  in  their  expression. 
On  the  contrary,  you  may  discern  in  every  one  of 
them,  and  especially  in  the  eyes,  the  traces,  more 
or  less  modified,  of  some  evil  passion,  a  something 
imhallovved  and  almost  fiendish.'  Struck  by  this 
observation,  all  present  looked  at  the  picture  :  it 
was  impossible  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  criticism. 
My  father  rushed  furiously  forward  eager  to  deny 
and  disprove  the  unfavorable  judgment.  But  he 
saw  for  the  first  time,  with  feelings  of  intense 
horror,  that  he  had  given  to  almost  all  his  counte- 
nances tlie  eyes  of  the  money-lender.  They  all 
looked  out  of  ihe  canvass  with  such  a  devilish  and 
abominable  stare,  that  he  himself  could  scarcely 
help  shuddering.      The  picture  was  rejected,  and. 


repentance.  '  Yes,'  he  at  last  exclaimed,  with 
sincere  self-reproach,  '  God  has  punished  me  for 
my  sins ;  my  picture  was  really  a  shameful  and 
abominable  thing.  It  was  inspired  by  the  wicked 
hope  of  injuring  a  fellow-man,  and  a  brother  artist. 
Hatred  and  envy  guided  my  pencil  ;  what  better 
feelings  could  I  expect  it  to  portray?'  Without 
a  moment's  delay  he  went  in  search  of  his  former 
pupil,  embraced  him  affectionately,  entreated  his 
forgiveness,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  efface  from 
the  young  man's  mind  the  remembrance  of  his 
off'ence.  Once  more  his  days  glided  on  in  peace- 
ful and  contented  toil,  although  his  face  had 
assumed  a  pensive  and  melancholy  expression, 
previously  a  stranger  to  it.  He  prayed  more  fre- 
quently and  fervently,  was  more  often  silent,  and 
spoke  less  bluntly  and  roughly  to  others ;  the 
rugged  surface  of  his  character  was  smoothed  and 
softened. 

"  A  long  time  had  elapsed  without  his  seeing 
or  hearing  anything  of  the  friend  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  portrait,  and  he  was  one  day  about  to 
go  out  and  inquire  after  him,  when  the  man  him- 
self e;Uered  the  room.  But  his  former  jovialty 
of  iiKinr.cr  was  gone.  He  looked  worn  and  mel- 
ancholy, his   cheeks  were   hollow,  his  complexion 


with    unspeakable   rage    and  envy,   he  heard  the  !  pale,  and  his  clothes  hung  loosely  upon  him.     My 


prize  awarded  to  his  former  pupil.  He  returned 
home  in  a  state  of  mind  worthy  of  a  demon.  He 
abused  and  even  ill-treated  my  poor  motlier,  who 
sought  to  console  him  for  his  disappointment,  drove 
his  children  brutally  from  him,  broke  his  easel  and 


father  was  struck  with  the  change,  and   inquired 
what  ailed  him. 

"  '  Nothing  now,'  was  the  reply  :  '  nothing  since 
I  got  rid  of  that  infernal  portrait.  I  was  wrong, 
mv  friend,  not  to  let  you  burn    it.      The  devil  flv 


brushes,  tore   down   from  the;  wall  the  portrait  of  i  away  with  the   thing,  say  I !   I   am   no  believer  in 


the  money-lender,  called  for  a  knife,  and  ordered 
a  fire  to  be  instantly  lighted,  intending  to  cut  up 
the  picture  and  burn  it.  In  this  mood  he  was 
found  by  a  friend,  a  painter  like  himself,  a  care- 
less, jovial  dog,  always  in  good  humor,  untroubled 
with  ambition,  working  gayly  at  whatever  he  could 
get  to  do,  and  loving  a  good  diimcr  and  merry 
company. 

"  '  What  the  deuce  an;  you  at?  what  are  you 
about  to  burn  ?'  said  he,  going  up  to  the  portrait. 
'  Why,  are  you  mad '  This  is  one  of  your  very 
bf'st  ])iftureH  !  The  old  money-hnider,  I  declare. 
By  -love  !  an  exquisite  thing!  Admirably  hit  off? 
You  have  caught  the  old  fellow's  eyes  to  perfec- 
tif)n.  One  would  almost  swear  you  had  trans- 
planted thetii  from  the  head  to  the  ])icture.  Tiiey 
look  out  of  tlip  ciinvass.' 

"  '  We  11  sen  how  they  look  in  the  fire,'  said 
my  father  surlily,  making  a  movement  to  thrust 
the  picture  into  tlw  grate. 

"  '  Stop,  Hto|)  I'  cried  his  friend,  checking  his 
arm.  '  (Jive  it  me,  rallier  tlian  burn  it.'  My 
father  was  at  first  nnwillinir,  hut  at  Inst  consented  ; 
and  the  jolly  old  |)aiiiter,  enchanted  with  hi.s  ac- 
quisition, carried  off  the  portrait. 

"  The  picture  ironc,  mv  father  felt  himself  more 
tranquil.  '  It  Heem"d,*  he  said,  '  as  if  its  de|)art- 
ire  h;id  taken  a  load  off  his  heart.'      He  was   as- 


witchcraft  and  the  like,  but  1  am  more  than  half 
persuaded  some  evil  spirit  is  lodged  in  the  por- 
trait of  the  usurer.' 

"'What    makes  you  think    so?' said   my   fa- 
ther. 

"  '  The  sim})le  fact,  that  from  the  very  first  day 
it  entered  my  house,  I,  formerly  so  gay  and  joy- 
ous, became  the  most  anxious,  melancholy  dog  that 
ever  whined  under  a  gallows.  I  was  irritable,  ill- 
tempered,  disposed  to  cut  my  own  throat,  and  every 
body  els(''s.  My  whole  lifi-  througli,  I  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  sleep  badly.  Well,  my 
sleep  Ic^ft  me,  and  when  I  did  get  any,  it  was 
broken  by  dreams.  Good  Heavens  !  such  liorriblo 
dreams  ;  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  they 
were  mere  dreams,  ordinary  nightmares.  I  was 
sometimes  nearly  stifled  in  my  sleep;  and  eter- 
nally, my  good  sir,  the  (dd  man,  that  accursed  old 
man,  flitted  about  me.  In  short,  T  was  in  a  ])itia- 
ble  .state,  lost  flesh  and  appetite,  and  cursed  the 
hour  I  was  l)orn.  1  crawh^l  about,  as  if  drunk  or 
stupid,  tormented  with  a  vague,  incessant  fenr.  n 
dread,  and  anticipation  of  something  frightful  about 
to  ha|)pen,  of  some  tmcomnuin  danger  besetting  me 
at  every  turn.  At  last,  I  bethought  nie  of  the 
portrait,  and  trnvo  it  a  way  to  a  nephew  of  mine, 
who  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  it.  Since  then  I 
have  been  much  reliev<'d  :  I  feel  as  if  n  great  stone 


lished  at  his  recent  conduct,  at  the  malice  and  'had  been  rolled  off  my  heart ;  1  can  sleep  and  out 
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and  am  recovering  ray  former  spirits.     It  was  a 
rare  devil  you  cooked  up  there,  my  boy !' 

"  My  father  listened  to  his  friends  confession 
with  the  closest  attention. 

"  '  The  portrait,  then,  is  now  in  your  nephew's 
possession  ?'  he  at  last  inquired. 

"  '  My  nephew's  I    No,  no  !    He  tried  it,  but 
coidd  stand  it  no  better  than  your  humble  servant. 
Assuredly  the  spirit  of  the  old  usurer  has  trans- 
migrated inio  the  picture.      My  nephew  declares! 
that  he  walks  out  of  the  frame,  glides  about  the  j 
room  ;   in  short,  the  things  he  tells  me,  pass  human  \ 
understanding  and  belief.     I  should    have  taken 
him  for  a  madman,  if  I  had  not  partly  experienced  ' 
the  thing  myself.      He  sold  the  picture  to  some ' 
dealer  or  other  ;  and  the  dealer  could  not  stand  it  i 
either,  and  got  it  off  his  hands.' 

"  This  narrative  made  a  deep  impression  upon  i 
my  father.      About  this  time  he  became  subject ! 
to  long  fits  of  abstraction,  and  incessant  reveries,' 
which  gradually  turned  to  hypochondria.     At  last, 
he  was  firmly  convinced  that  his  pencil  had  served 
as  an  instrument  to  the  evil  spirit ;  that  a  portion 
of  the  usurer's  vitality  had  actually  passed  into  the 
picture,  which  thus  continued  to  torment  and  per- 
secute its  possessors,  inspiring  them  with  evil  pas- 
sions, tempting  them  from  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
religion,  rousing  in  their  breasts  feelings  of  envy 
*  and    maUce    and    all   uncharitableness.      A  great 
misfortune  which  afflicted  him  shortly  after,  the 
loss,    by    a    contagious    disorder,    of    his    wife, 
daughter,  and  infant  son,  he  accounted  a  judgment 
of  Heaven   upon  his  sin.      He  determined  to  quit 
the  world,  and    devote    himself  to    religion    and 
prayer.     I  was  then  nine  years  of  age.     He  placed 
me  in  the  Academy  of  Arts,  wound  up  his  affairs, 
and  retired  to  a  remote  convent,  where  he  shortly 
after\vards  assumed  the  tonsure.     There,  by  the 
severity  of  his  life,  and  by  the  unwearied  punctu- 
ality with  which  he  fulfilled  the  rules  of  his  order, 
he  struck  the  whole  brotherhood  with  surprise  and 
admiration.     The  superior  of  the  monastery,  hear- 
ing of  his  skill  as  a  painter,  requested  him  to  ex- 
ecute an  altar-piece  for  the  convent  chapel.      But 
the  devout  brother  declared  that  his   pencil  had 
been  polluted  by  a  great  sin,  and  that  he  must 
purify  himself  by  mortification  and  long  penance, 
before  he  could  dare  apply  it  to  a  holy  purpose. 
He  then,  of  his  own  accord,  gradually  increased 
the  austerity  of  his  monastic  life.      At  last,  the 
utmost  privations  he  could  inflict  on   himself  ap- 
pearing to  him  insufficient,  he  retired,  with  the 
blessing  of  the  superior,  to  court  solitude  in  the 
desert.     There  he  built  himself  a  hermitage  out 
of  the  branches  of  trees,  lived  on  uncooked  roots, 
dragged  a   heavy   stone    with    him  wherever    he 
went,  and  stood  from  sunrise  to  sunset  with  his 
hands  uplifted  to  heaven,  ferv'ently  praying.     His 
penances  and  mortifications  were  such  as  we  find 
examples  of  only  in   the  lives  of  the  saints.      For 
many  years  he  followed  this  austere  manner  of 
life,  and  his  brethren  at  the  convent  had  given  up 
sdl  hopes  of  again  seeing  him,  when  one  day  he 
suddenly  appeared  amongst  them.     '  I  am  ready,' 


he  said  firmly  and  calmly  to  the  superior  :  '  with 
the  help  of  God,  I  will  begin  my  task.'  The 
subject  he  selected  was  the  Birth  of  Christ.  For 
a  whole  year  he  labored  incessantly  at  his  picture, 
without  leaving  his  cell,  nourishing  himself  with 
the  coarsest  food,  and  rigid  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  religious  duties.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
picture  was  completed.  It  was  a  miracle  of  art. 
Neither  the  brethren  nor  the  superior  were  pro- 
found critics  of  painting,  but  they  were  awe-struck 
by  the  extraordinary  subUmity  of  the  figures.  The 
sentiment  of  divine  tranquilhty  and  mildness  in  the 
Holy  Mother,  bending  over  the  Infant  Jesus — the 
profound  and  celestial  intelligence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Babe — the  solemn  silence  and  dignified  humil- 
ity of  the  three  Wise  Men  prostrate  at  his  feet — 
the  holy,  unspeakable  calm  breathed  over  the 
whole  work — the  combined  impression  of  all  this 
was  magical.  The  brethren  bowed  the  knee  be- 
fore the  picture,  and  the  superior,  deeply  affected, 
pronounced  a  blessing  on  the  artist.  '  No  mere 
human  art,'  he  said,  could  have  produced  a  picture 
like  this.  A  power  from  on  high  has  guided  thy 
pencil,  mv  son,  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven  has  de- 
scended on  the  work  of  thy  bauds.' 

"  About  this  time  I  finished  my  education  in 
the  academy ;  I  received  the  gold  medal,  and  at 
the  same  time  saw  realized  the  delicious  hope  of 
being  sent  to  Italy — the  cherished  dream  of  the 
boy-artist.  Before  departing,  I  wished  to  take 
leave  of  my  father,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
twelve  years.  I  had  heard  divers  reports  of  the 
extreme  austerity  of  his  life,  and  expected  to  see 
the  withered  figure  of  a  hermit,  worn-out,  ex- 
hausted, macerated  with  fast  and  vigil.  My  ss- 
tonishment  was  great  when  I  beheld  my  father. 
No  trace  of  exhaustion  was  on  his  countenance, 
which  beamed  with  a  joy  whose  source  was  not 
of  this  world.  A  beard  as  white  as  snow,  and 
long  thin  hair  of  silverj'  hue  floated  picturesquely 
down  his  breast  and  along  the  folds  of  his  black 
robe,  and  descended  even  to  the  cord  girdling  his 
monastic  gown.  Before  we  parted,  I  received 
from  his  lips  precepts  and  counsels  for  the  conduct 
of  my  life  and  for  my  guidance  in  art — precepts  I 
have  religiously  remembered,  and  which  will  ever 
remain  indelibly  engraven  on  my  soul.  Three 
days  I  abode  near  him  ;  on  the  third,  I  went  fn 
ask  his  blessing  before  my  departure  for  the  artist  "^ 
home,  the  distant  and  much-desired  shores  of  Italv. 
'  Already,  in  the  course  of  our  long  commur.intr^. 
he  had  told  me  the  story  of  his  life,  especially 
dwelhng  on  the  remarkable  passage  I  have  just 
related.  '  My  son,'  these  were  his  last  words, 
•  my  conscience,  tranquillized  in  great  measure  by 
years  of  prayer  and  penitence,  has  yet  its  uneasy 
moments,  when  I  recall  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  that  portrait.  I  have  been  told  that 
,  it  still  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  occasioning  mis- 
.  ery  to  many,  exciting  feelings  of  envy  and  hatred, 
fostering  unlawful  desires  and  unholy  thoughts. 
By  the  memory  of  thy  mother,  and  by  the  love 
thou  bearest  me,  I  entreat  thee,  my  son,  truly  and 
1  faithfully  to  perform  my  last  request.      Seek  out 
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that  portrait  ;  sooner  or  later  you  must  find  it ; 
you  cannot  fail  to  recognize  it  by  the  strange  ex- 
pression, and  by  the  extraordinary  fire  and  vivid- 
ness of  tlie  eyes.  Purchase  it,  at  whatever  cost, 
and  commit  it  to  the  flames !  So  shall  my  bless- 
ing prosper  thee,  and  thy  days  be  long  in  the 
land.' 

"  How  could  I  refuse  the  pledge  thus  touchingly 
required  by  the  venerable  old  man?  Throwing 
myself  into  his  arms,  I  swore,  by  the  silver  locks 
that  flowed  over  his  breast,  faithfully  to  do  his 
bidding.  We  live  in  a  positive  age,  and  believers 
in  anything  bordering  on  the  supernatural  grow 
each  day  rarer.  But  my  path  was  plain  before 
me  ;  I  had  promised,  and  must  perform.  For 
fifteen  years  I  have  devoted  a  certain  portion  of 
eacli,  to  a  search  for  the  mysterious  picture,  with 
constant  ill-success,  until  to-day — at  this  auction." 

Here  the  artist,  suspending  his  sentence,  turned 


towards  the  wall  where  the  portrait  had  hung. 
His  movement  was  imitated  by  his  hearers,  who 
looked  round  in  search  of  the  wonderful  picture, 
concerning  which  they  had  just  been  told  so  strange 
a  tale.  But  the  portrait  was  no  longer  there.  A 
murmur  of  surprise,  almost  of  consternation,  ran 
through  the  throng. 

"  Stolen  !"  at  last  exclaimed  a  voice.  And 
stolen  the  picture  doubtless  had  been.  Some  dex- 
terous thief,  profiting  by  the  profound  attention 
with  which  the  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  upon  the 
narrator,  whilst  all  ears  drank  in  his  singular  story, 
had  managed  to  take  down  and  carry  off  the  por- 
trait. The  company  remained  plunged  in  per- 
plexity, almost  doubting  whether  they  had  really 
seen  those  extraordinary  eyes,  or  whether  the 
whole  thing  were  not  a  fantasy,  a  vision,  the 
phantom  of  a  brain  heated  and  fatigued  by  the 
long  examination  of  a  gallery  of  old  pictures. 


TO    A    REDBREAST    SINGING    IN    AUGUST. 
BY  RICHARD  HOWITT. 

Oh  !  Redbreast,  why  that  early  trilH 
The  very  leaves  will  feel  alarmed. 

And  at  that  strain,  so  autumn-chill, 
Will  be  of  summer  strength  disarmed. 

Nay,  from  this  hoary  apple-tree. 

Large  yellow  leaves  fall  to  the  ground. 

As,  Robin  Redbreast!  stirred  by  thee. 
They  sympathize  with  that  old  sound. 

These  mists  which  on  tiie  morning  hang 
Awake  such  notes  before  their  lime, 

For  even  now  the  cuckoo  sang, 
A  bird  that  loves  no  chilly  clime. 

Then,  Robin,  cease  awhile  that  song. 
Till  swallows  thick  of  flight  confer. 

Nor  do  September  grievous  wrong. 
As  it  the  month  of  August  were. 

I  love  thy  song,  but  sing  not  now, 
]jest  all  the  bird.s  of  siniimer  rise 

From  heath  and  meadow,  dome,  and  bough, 
And  plume  their  wings  for  southern  skies. 

TJK!  glow-worm  yet  is  on  the  grass, 

The  leaves,  though  dark,  as  yet  arc  green  ; 

'llie  flowers — not  all  yet  from  us  pass, 
iJut  even  now,  it  spring  has  been. 

It  s "eius  l)iit  yesterday  that  we 

Were  gazing  on  pah;  primrose  flowers. 

Oil  greriiiiiu'  field,  on  h'anng  tree  ; 
Atid  ibou  (lost  hail  auluiinial  hours! 

O,  sing  not  yet!   but  let  the  leaves 

Crow  nissci  with  a  .slow  decay  ; 
For  yet  its  nest  the  skylark  weaves. 

And  sings — it  is  u  sunniier's  day. 

Robin  !   the  antinnn  all  is  thine 

"Midst  falling  leaves  to  pipe  thy  fill; 

And  it  I/'///  come,  with  sure  decline  ; 
Then  cease,  atid  'twill  he;  Kuinrner  still. 

Summer  supreme  !   matnnsd  from  spring, 
More  matron-like  in  grace  and  worih, 

Of  heavonlior  mould,  a  holier  thing, 
As  God  and  angels  homed  on  earth  ! 

lliiwitl's  Journal. 


A  LATE  number  of  the  London  Morning  Chron- 
icle contains  a  sort  of  semi-assertion  as  to  the  Euro- 
pean cabinet  which  was  connected  with  the  plan  of 
Paredes  for  restoring  monarchy  in  Mexico,  which 
must  carry  with  it,  from  that  journal's  position, 
some  authority.     It  is  as  follows  : — Nat.  Intcll. 

"  The  return  of  Paredes  has  naturally  created  a 
great  sensation  in  the  States.  The  most  probable 
result  of  his  reappearance  on  the  scene  of  war  will' 
be  to  put  it  entirely  out  of  Santa  Anna's  power  to 
realize  any  of  those  pacific  intentions  which  of  late 
he  has  been  reported  to  entertain.  And  should 
Paredes,  as  appears  not  impossible,  reach  Mexico 
before  the  fate  of  that  city  is  decided,  the  chances 
of  its  successful  resistance  will  be  considerably 
improved.  He  and  Santa  Anna  may  perhaps  agree 
to  waive  their  quarrels  for  a  lime,  and  uniting  their 
energies  and  their  influence  they  might  obtain  a 
success  which  neither  of  them  singly  could  hope 
for. 

"  The  Wasliington  Union  attacks  the  ca[)tain  of 
the  British  steamer  from  which  Paredes  landed,  as 
having  violated  the  neutrality  of  this  country  by 
introducing  '  so  decided  an  enemy  into  their  ports, 
and  without  acquainting  them  with  his  character.' 
But  it  really  does  not  appear  that  the  captain  knew, 
or  any  one  on  board  knew,  who  Paredes  was.  He 
talked  very  freely  of  Mexican  afliiirs,  as  any  one 
else  might  have  done.  The  hearty  abuse  of  Santa 
Anna,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  indulged,  migiit 
have  rather  led  the  captain  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
friend,  and  not  an  enemy  to  the  United  States.  As 
to  the  imputations  in  which  some  of  the  American 
papers  have  indidged  against  the  English  govern- 
ment, because  Paredes  was  j)enTiitted  to  lunbark 
from  Sonthami)lon,  they  are  inefl"ably  preposterous. 
lOngland  is  a  free  country,  and  has  no  system  of 
passports  with  which  to  fetter  the  motions  of  any 
man  of  any  country  who  chooses  to  visit  her  shores 
or  to  leave  then).  As  for  I'aredes,  if  he  carries 
with  him  the  germs  of  any  European  intrigues,  it 
is  in  the  Tuikriat  or  the  \\\\k  do  ('ourcclles  that 
they  were  concocted.  (Christina  had  some  time 
ago,  and  perhaps  has  .still,  the  iu)lion  that  it  would 
be  possihie  to  establish  the  Munoz  dynaslvon  the 
throne  of  Mexico.  The  expedition  to  tiie  F,quador, 
which  England  nipped  in  the  bud,  was  intended 
miTcly  as  a  aiepping-stonc  to  a  more  extensive 
dominion  in  the  western  hemisphere." 
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From  Howitl'a  Journal. 
THE    sexton's    HERO. 
BY    COTTON    MATHER    MILLS,    ESQ. 

The  afternoon  sun  shed  down  his  glorious  rays 
on  the  grassy  churchyard,  making  the  shadow  cast 
by  tlie  old  yew-tree  under  which  we  sat  seem 
deeper  and  deeper  by  contrast.  The  everlasting 
hum  of  myriads  of  summer  insects  made  luxurious 
lullaby.  I 

Oi"  the  view  that  lay  beneath  our  gaze,  I  cannot  | 
speak  adequately.  The  foreground  was  the  grey- ! 
stone  wall  of  the  vicarage-garden  ;  rich  in  the  col- ; 
pring  made  by  innumerable  lichens,  ferns,  ivy  of 
most  tender  green,  and  most  delicate  tracery,  and 
the  vivid  scarlet  of  the  crane's-bill,  which  found  a; 
home  in  every  nook  and  crevice — and  at  the  summit  i 
of  that  old  wall  flaunted  some  unpruned  tendrils  of  \ 
the  vine,  and  long  flower-laden  branches  of  the  i 
climbing  rose-tree,  trained  against  the  inner  side. ' 
Beyond,  lay  meadow-green,  and  mountain-grey,! 
and  the  blue  dazzle  of  Morecombe  Bay,  as  it  | 
sparkled  between  us  and  the  more  distant  view.  | 
For  awhile  we  were  silent,  living  in  sight,  and  ' 
murmuring  sound.  Then  Jeremy  took  up  our  con- 1 
versation  where,  suddenly  feelin?  weariness,  as  we  I 
saw  that  deep  green  shadowy  resting-place,  we  had 
ceased  speaking,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before.  i 

It  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of  holiday-time  that ; 
thoughts  are  not  rudely  shaken  from  us  by  outward 
violence  of  hurry,  and  busy  impatience,  but  fall  I 
maturely  from  our  lips  in  the  sunny  leisure  of  ouri 
days.  The  stock  may  be  bad,  but  the  fruit  is  ripe.  | 
"  How  would  you  then  define  a  hero?"  I  asked.  \ 
There  was  a  long  pause,  and  I  had  almost  for- 1 
gotten  my  question  in  watching  a  cloud-shadow  i 
floating  over  the  far-away  hills,  when  Jeremy  made 
answer  : 

"  My  idea  of  a  hero  is  one  who  acts  up  to  the 
highest  idea  of  duty  he  has  been  able  to  form,  no. 
matter  at  what  sacrifice.  I  think  that  by  this  defi- 1 
nition,  w^  may  include  all  phases  of  the  character,  i 
even  to  the  heroes  of  old,  whose  sole  (and  to  us,  low) ! 
idea  of  duty  consisted  in  personal  prowess."  j 

"Then  you  would  even  admit  the  military  1 
heroes?"  asked  I. 

"I  would;  with  a  certain  kind  of  pity  for  the] 
circumstances  which  had  given  them  no  higher 
ideas  of  duty.  Still,  if  they  sacrificed  self  to  do 
what  they  sincerely  believed  to  be  right,  I  do  not 
think  I  could  deny  them  the  title  of  hero." 

"  A  poor,  unchristian  heroism,  whose  manifesta- 
tion consists  in  injury  to  others !"  I  said. 
We  were  both  startled  by  a  third  voice  : 
"  If  I  might  make  so  bold,  sir," — and   then  the 
speaker  stopped. 

It  was  the  sexton,  whom,  when  we  first  arrived, 
we  had  noticed,  as  an  accessory  to  the  scene,  but 
whom  we  had  forgotten  as  much  as  though  he 
were  as  inanimate  as  one  of  the  moss-covered  head- 
stones. 

"  If  I  might  be  so  bold,"  said  he  again,  awaitin? 
leave  to  speak.  Jeremy  bowed  in  deference  to  his 
white,  uncovered  head.  And  so  encouraged,  he 
went  on. 

"  What  that  gentleman"  (alluding  to  my  last 
speech)  "  has  just  now  said,  bnngs  to  my  mind  one 
who  is  dead  and  gone  this  many  a  year  ago.  I 
may-be  have  not  rightly  understood  your  meaning, 
gentlemen,  but  as  far  as  I  could  gather  it,  I  think 
you  'd  both  have  given  in  to  thinking  poor  Gilbert 
Dawson  a  hero.     At  any  rate,"  said  he,  heaving  a 


long  quiverin?  sigh,  "I  have  reason  to  think  him 
so." 

"  Will  you  take  a  seat,  sir,  and  tell  us  about 
him?"  said  Jeremy,  standing  up  until  the  old  man 
was  seated.  I  confess  I  felt  impatient  at  the  inter- 
ruption. 

"  It  will  be  forty-five  year  come  Martinmas." 
said  the  sexton,  sitting  down  on  a  grassy  mooBo  at 
our  feet,  "  since  I  had  finished  my  'prenticeship, 
and  settled  down  at  Lindal.  You  can  see  Lindal, 
sir,  at  evenings  and  mornings,  across  the  bay :  a 
little  to  the  right  of  Grange  ;  at  least,  I  used  tt^Hee 
it  many  a  time  and  oft,  afore  my  sight  grew*o 
dark  ;  and  I  have  spent  many  a  quarter  of  an  b^nn 
a-gazing  at  it  far  away,  and  thinking  of  the  days  I 
lived  there,  till  the  tears  came  so  thick  to  my  eyes, 
I  could  gaze  no  longer.  I  shall  never  look  upon  it 
again,  either  far  off  or  near,  but  you  may  see  it, 
both  ways,  and  a  terrible  boimy  spot  it  is  ; — in  my 
young  days,  when  1  went  to  settle  there,  it  was  full 
of  as  wild  a  set  of  young  fellows  as  ever  were  clapped 
eyes  on  ;  all  for  fighting,  poaching,  quarrelling,  and 
such  like  work.  I  was  startled  myself  when  I 
first  found  what  a  set  I  were  among,  but  soon  I 
began  to  fall  into  their  ways,  and  I  ended  by  being 
as  rough  a  chap  as  any  on  'em.  1  'd  been  there  a 
matter  of  two  year,  and  were  reckoned  by  most  the 
cock  of  the  village,  when  Gilbert  Dawson,  as  I  was 
speaking  of,  came  to  Lindal.  He  were  about  as 
strapping  a  chap  as  I  was,  (I  used  to  be  six  feet 
high,  though  now  I  'm  so  shrunk  and  doubled  up.) 
and,  as  we  were  like  in  the  same  trade,  (both  used 
to  prepare  osiers  and  wood  for  the  Liverpool  coop- 
ers, who  get  a  great  deal  of  stuff  from  the  copses 
round  the  bay,  sir,)  we  were  thrown  together,  and 
took  mightily  to  each  other.  I  put  my  best  leg 
foremost  to  be  equal  with  Gilbert,  for  I  'd  had  some 
schooling,  though  since  I  'd  been  at  Lindal  I  'd  lost 
a  good  part  of  what  I  learnt ;  and  I  kept  my  rough 
ways  out  of  sight  for  a  time,  I  felt  so  ashamed  of 
his  getting  to  know  them.  But  that  did  not  last 
long ;  I  began  to  think  he  fancied  a  girl  I  dearly 
loved,  but  who  had  always  held  off  from  me.  Eh  ! 
but  she  was  a  pretty  one  in  those  days  !  There  's 
none  like  her  now.  I  think  I  see  her  going  along 
the  road  with  her  dancing  tread,  and  shaking  back 
her  long  yellow  curls,  to  give  me,  or  any  other 
young  fellow,  a  saucy  word  ;  no  wonder  Gilbert 
was  taken  with  her,  for  all  he  was  grave,  and  she 
so  merry  and  light.  But  I  began  to  think  she  liked 
him  again  ;  and  then  my  blood  was  all  afire.  I  got 
to  hate  him  for  everytliing  he  did.  Afore-time  I 
had  stood  by,  admiring  to  see  him,  how  he  leapt, 
and  what  a  quoiter  and  cricketer  he  was.  And 
now  I  ground  my  teeth  with  hatred  whene'er  he 
did  a  thing  which  caught  Letty"s  eye.  I  could 
read  it  in  her  eye  that  she  liked  him,  for  all  she 
held  herself  just  as  high  with  him  as  with  all  the 
rest.  Lord  God  forgive  me !  how  I  hated  that 
man." 

He  spoke  as  if  the  hatred  were  a  thing  of  yester- 
day, so  clear  within  his  memory  were  shown  the 
actions  and  feelings  of  his  youth.  And  then  he 
dropped  his  voice,  and  said  : 

"  Well !  I  began  to  look  out  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  him!  for  my  blood  was  up  to  fight  him.  If 
I  beat  him,  (and  I  were  a  rare  boxer  in  those  days.) 
I  thought  Letty  would  cool  towards  him.  So  one 
evening  at  quoits,  (I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  or 
why,  but  large  doings  grow  out  of  small  words,)  I 
fell  out  with  him,  and  challenged  him  to  fight.  I 
could  see  he  were  very  wroth  by  his  color  coming 
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and  gioinrr — mul  as  I  said  before,  lie  were  a  fine 
active  youiifr  fellow.  But  all  at  once  lie  drew  in, 
and  said  he  would  not  fij^ht.  Such  a  yell  as  the 
Lindal  lads,  who  were  watching  ns,  set  up  !  I 
hear  it  yet ;  I  could  na'  help  but  feel  sorry  for  him, 
to  be  so  scorned,  and  I  thought  he  'd  not  rightly 
taken  my  meaning,  and  I  "d  give  him  another 
chance;  so  I  said  it  again,  and  dared  him,  as  plain 
as  words  could  speak,  to  fight  out  the  quarrel.  He 
told  me  then,  he  had  no  quarrel  against  nne ;  that 
he  might  have  said  something  to  put  me  up ;  he 
did  not  know  that  he  had,  but  that  if  he  had,  he 
a^«d  pardon  ;  but  that  he  would  not  fight  no-how. 

"  I  was  so  full  of  scorn  at  his  cowardliness,  that 
1  was  vexed  I  "d  given  him  the  second  chance,  and 
I  joined  in  the  yell  that  was  set  up,  twice  as  bad 
as  before.  He  stood  it  out,  his  teeth  set,  and  look- 
ing very  white,  and  when  we  were  silent  for  want 
of  breath,  lie  said  out  loud,  but  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
quite  diiroieiit  from  his  own  : 

"  '  I  cannot  fight,  because  I  think  it  is  wrong  to 
quarrel,  and  use  violence." 

"  Then  he  turned  to  go  away  ;  I  were  so  beside 
myself  with  scorn  and  hate,  that  1  called  out : 

"  '  Tell  truth,  lad,  at  least,  if  thou  dare  not  fight, 
dunnot  go  and  tell  a  lie  about  it.  Mother's  mop- 
l)et  is  afraid  of  a  black  eye,  pretty  dear.  It  shan- 
iiol  be  hurt,  but  it  munnot  tell  lies.' 

"  Wtll,  they  laughed,  but  I  could  not  laugh.  It 
seemed  such  a  thing  for  a  stout  young  chap  to  be 
a  coward,  and  afraid  ! 

"  Before  the  sun  had  set,  it  "was  talked  of  all 
over  Lindal,  how  I  had  challenged  Gilbert  to  fight, 
and  how  he  'd  denied  me  ;  and  the  folks  stood  at 
their  doors  and  looked  at  him  going  up  the  hill  to 
his  home,  as  if  he  'd  been  a  monkey,  or  a  foreigner 
— but  no  one  wished  him  good  e'en.  Such  a  thing 
as  refusing  to  fight  had  never  been  heard  of  afore 
at  Lindal.  Next  day,  however,  they  had  found 
voice.  The  men  muttered  the  word  '  coward'  in 
his  hearing,  and  kept  aloof;  the  women  tittered  as 
he  passed,  and  the  little  impudent  lads  and  lasses 
shouti.nl  out,  '  How  long  is  it  sin'  thou  turned 
quaker?'  'Good-bye,  Jonathan  Broad-brim,'  and 
such  like  jests. 

"  'lliat  evening  I  met  him,  with  Letty  by  his 
side,  coming  up  from  the  shore.  She  was  almost 
crying  as  I  came  upon  them  at  the  turn  of  the  lane  ; 
and  looking  up  in  his  face,  as  if  begging  him  some- 
thing. And  so  she  was  ;  she  told  me  it  after.  For 
she  did  riially  like  him  ;  and  could  not  abide  to  hear 
iiim  scorned  by  every  one  for  beinij  a  coward  ;  and 
she,  coy  as  she  was,  all  but  told  liiin  that  very  night 
that  she  lovrni  him,  and  bi-gued  him  not  to  disgrace 
himself,  but  fight  me,  as  I  "d  dared  him  to.  When 
he  still  stuck  to  it  he  could  not,  for  that  it  was 
wrong,  she  was  so  vexed  and  mad-like  at  the  way 
she'd  spoken,  and  the  feelings  she  'd  let  out  to  coax 
him,  that  she  said  more  stinging  things  about  his 
being  a  coward  than  all  the  rest  put  together, 
(accoriiing  to  what  she  told  me,  sir,  afterwards,) 
and  ended  by  sayinir  she  "d  never  speak  to  him 
again,  as  lonir  :w  she  lived  ; — she  did  once  again 
though — her  blessing  was  tlu;  last  human  speech 
that  reaclnid  his  car  in  his  wild  death-struggle. 

"  But  much  happened  afore  that  time.  From 
the  day  I  met  them  walkiuL',  Lettv  turned  towards 
me;  I  could  see  a  part  of  it  was  to  s|)ite  Gilbert, 
for  she  "d  be  twice  as  kiml  when  he  was  n(!ar,  or 
likely  to  h(;ar  of  it ;  hut  by-and-by  she  i>et  to  like 
me  for  my  own  sake,  and  it  was  all  sciilt'd  for  our 
marria^fe.  Gilbert  kept  aloof  from  every  one;,  and 
fell  into  a  sad,  careless  way.     His  very  gait  was 


changed,  his  step  used  to  be  brisk  and  sounding, 
and  now  his  foot  lingered  heavily  on  the  ground. 
I  used  to  try  and  daunt  him  with  my  eye,  but  he 
would  always  meet  my  look  in  a  steady,  quiet  way, 
for  all  so  much  about  him  was  altered  ;  the  lads 
would  not  play  with  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  found 
he  was  to  be  slighted  by  them  whenever  he  came 
to  quoiting,  or  cricket,  he  just  left  off  coming. 

"  The  old  clerk  was  the  only  one  he  kept  com- 
pany with  ;  or  perhaps,  rightly  to  speak,  the  only 
one  who  would  keep  company  with  him.  They 
got  so  thick  at  last,  that  old  Jonas  would  say  Gil- 
bert had  gospel  on  his  side,  and  did  no  more  than  gos- 
pel told  him  to  do  ;  but  we  none  of  us  gave  much 
credit  to  what  he  said,  more  by  token  our  vicar  had 
a  brother,  a  colonel  in  the  army  ;  and  as  we  threeped 
it  many  a  time  to  Jonas,  would  he  set  himself  up  to 
know  the  gospel  better  than  the  vicar?  that  would 
be  putting  cart  afore  the  horse,  like  the  French 
radicals.  And  if  the  vicar  had  thought  quarrelling 
and  fighting  wicked,  and  again  the  Bible,  would  he 
have  made  so  much  work  about  all  the  victories, 
that  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries  at  that  time  of 
day,  and  kept  the  little  bell  of  Lindal  church  forever 
ringing ;  or  would  he  have  thought  so  much  of 
'  my  brother  the  colonel,'  as  he  Was  always  talking 
on? 

"  After  I  was  married  to  Letty  I  left  off  hating 
Gilbert.  I  even  kind  of  pitied  him — he  was  so 
scorned  and  slighted  ;  and  for  all  he  'd  a  bold  look 
about  him,  as  if  he  were  not  ashamed  ;  he  seemed 
pining  and  shrunk.  It 's  a  wearing  thing  to  be  kept 
at  arm's  length  by  one's  kind  ;  and  so  Gilbert  found 
it,  poor  fellow.  The  little  children  took  to  him, 
though  ;  they  'd  be  round  about  him  like  a  swarm 
of  bees — them  as  was  too  young  to  know  what  a 
coward  was,  and  only  felt  that  he  was  ever  ready 
to  love  and  to  help  them,  and  was  never  loud  or 
cross,  however  naughty  they  might  be.  After  a 
while  we  had  our  little  one  too  ;  such  a  blessed 
darling  she  was,  and  dearly  did  we  love  her  ;  Letty 
in  especial,  who  seemed  to  get  all  the  thought  I 
used  to  think  sometimes  she  wanted,  after  she  had 
her  baby  to  care  for. 

"  All  my  kin  lived  on  this  side  the  bay,  up  above 
Kellet.  Jane  (that  "s  her  that  lies  buried  near  yon 
white  rose-tree)  was  to  be  married,  and  nought 
would  serve  her  but  that  Letty  and  I  must  come  to 
the  wedding  ;  for  all  my  sisters  loved  Letty,  she 
had  such  winning  ways  with  her.  Letty  did  not 
like  to  leave  her  bady,  nor  yet  did  I  want  her  to  take 
it ;  so,  after  a  talk,  we  fixed  to  leave  it  with  Leity's 
inotli(!r  for  the  afternoon.  I  could  see  her  heart 
ached  a  bit,  forslu;  'd  never  left  it  till  then,  and  she 
seemed  to  fear  all  manner  of  evil,  even  to  the 
French  coming  and  taking  it  away.  Well !  we 
borrowed  a  shandry,  and  harnessed  my  old  gray 
mare,  as  I  used  in  th'cart,  and  set  off  as  grand  as 
king  George  across  the  Sands  about  three  o'clock, 
for  yon  see  it  were  high  water  about  twelve,  and 
we  'd  to  go  and  come  back  same  tide,  as  Letty 
could  not  leave  her  baby  for  long.  It  were  a  merry 
afieriioon,  were  that; — last  time  I  oversaw  JiCtty 
laugh  heartily  ;  and  for  that  matter,  last  lime  I  ever 
laughed  downright  hearty  myself.  The  latest  cross- 
ing time  fell  about  nine  o'clock,  and  we  were  late 
at  starting.  Clocks  were  wrong ;  and  we  'd  a 
l)iece  of  work  chasing  a  pig  father  had  given  Letty 
to  take  home ;  we  bagged  him  at  last,  and  hu 
scr(!ecli(;d  an<l  screeched  in  the  back  part  o'  shandry, 
and  we  laughed,  and  they  laughed  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  tiie  merriment  the  .«un  set,  and  that 
sobere(i<  us  a  bit,  for  then  we  knew  what  time  it 
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was.  I  whipped  the  old  mare,  but  she  was  a  deal  ; 
heener  than  she  was  in  the  morning,  and  would  : 
neither  go  quick  up  nor  down  the  brows,  and  ' 
they  're  not  a  few  'twixt  Kellet  and  the  shore.  On 
the  Sands  it  were  worse.  They  were  very  heavy, 
for  the  fresh  had  come  down  after  the  rains  we  'd 
had.  Lord  !  how  I  did  whip  the  poor  mare,  to 
make  the  most  of  the  red  light  as  yet  lasted.  You, 
maybe,  don't  know  the  Sands,  gentlemen.  From 
Bolton-side,  where  we  started  from,  it 's  better  than 
eix  miles  to  Cart-lane,  and  two  channels  to  cross, 
let  alone  holes  and  quicksands.  At  the  second 
channel  from  us  the  guide  wails  all  during  crossing 
time  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set ;  but  for  the  three 
hours  on  each  side  high  water  he  's  not  there,  in 
course.  He  stays  after  sun-set  if  he  's  fore-spoken  ; 
not  else.  So  now  you  know  where  we  were  that 
awful  night.  For  we  'd  crossed  the  first  channel 
about  two  mile,  and  it  were  growing  darker  and 
darker  above  and  around  us,  all  but  one  red  line  of 
light  above  the  hills,  when  we  came  to  a  hollow 
(for  all  the  Sands  look  so  flat,  there  's  many  a  hol- 
low in  them  where  you  lose  all  sight  of  the  shore.) 
We  were  longer  than  we  should  ha'  been  in  cross- 
ing the  hollow,  the  sand  was  so  quick ;  and  when 
we  came  up  again,  there,  again  the  blackness,  was 
the  white  line  of  the  rushing  tide  coming  up  the 
bay.  It  looked  not  a  mile  from  us  ;  and  when  the 
wind  blows  up  the  bay,  it  comes  swifter  than  a  gal- 
loping horse.  '  Lord  help  us  !'  said  I ;  and  then  I 
were  sorry  I  "d  spoken,  to  frighten  Letty,  but  the 
words  were  crashed  out  of  my  heart  by  the  terror. 
I  felt  her  shiver  up  by  my  side,  and  clutch  my  coat. 
And  as  if  the  pig  (as  had  screeched  himself  hoarse 
some  time  ajjo)  had  found  out  the  danger  we  were 
all  in,  he  took  to  squealing  again,  enough  to  bewilder 
any  man.  1  cursed  him  between  my  teeth  for  his 
noise  ;  and  yet  it  was  God's  answer  to  my  prayer, 
blind  sinner  as  I  was.  Aye!  you  may  smile,  sir, 
but  God  can  work  through  many  a  scornful  thing, 
if  need  be. 

"  By  this  time  the  mare  were  all  in  a  lather,  and 
trembling  and  panting  as  if  in  mortal  fright ;  for 
though  we  were  on  the  last  bank  afore  the  second 
channel,  the  water  was  gathering  up  her  legs ;  and 
she  so  tired  out !  When  we  came  close  to  the 
channel  she  stood  still,  and  not  all  my  flogging 
could  get  her  to  stir;  she  fairly  groaned  aloud,  and 
shook  in  a  terrible,  quaking  way.  Till  now  Letty 
had  not  spoken ;  only  held  my  coat  tightly.  I 
heard  her  say  something,  and  bent  down  my  head. 

"  '  I  think,  John — 1  think — I  shall  never  see 
jaby  again  I' 

"  And  then  she  sent  up  such  a  cry — so  loud,  and 
shrill,  and  pitiful !  It  fairly  maddened  me.  I 
pulled  out  my  knife  to  spur  on  the  old  mare,  that  it 
might  end  one  way  or  the  other,  for  the  water  was 
stealing  sullenly  up  to  the  very  axle-tree,  let  alone 
the  white  waves  that  knew  no  mercy  in  their  steady 
advance.  That  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  sir,  seemed 
as  long  as  all  my  life  since.  Thoughts,  and  fan- 
cies, and  dreams,  and  memory,  ran  into  each  other. 
The  mist,  the  heavy  mist,  that  was  like  a  ghastly 
curtain,  shutting  us  in  for  death,  seemed  to  bring 
with  it  the  scents  of  the  flowers  that  grew  around 
our  own  threshold  ; — it  might  be,  for  it  was  falling 
on  them  like  blessed  dew,  though  to  us  it  was  a 
shroud.  Letty  told  me  at  after,  she  heard  her  baby 
crying  for  her,  above  the  gurgle  of  the  rising 
waters,  as  plain  as  ever  she  heard  anything ;  but 
the  sea-birds  were  skirling,  and  the  pig  shrieking — 
I  never  caught  it;  it  was  miles  away,  at  any  rate. 

"  Just  as  I  'd  gotten  my  knife  out,  another  sound 
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was  close  upon  us,  blending  with  the  gurelc  of  the 
near  waters,  and  the  roar  of  the  distant;  (not  so 
distant,  though ;)  we  could  hardly  see.  but  we 
thought  we  saw  something  black  against  liie  deep 
lead  color  erf  wave,  and  mist,  and  sky.  It  neared, 
and  neared ;  with  slow,  steady  motion  it  came 
across  the  channel  right  to  where  we  were.  O 
God !  it  was  Gilbert  Dawson  on  his  strong  bay 
horse. 

"  Few  words  did  we  speak,  and  little  time  had 
we  to  say  them  in.  I  had  no  knowledge  at  that 
moment  of  past  or  future — only  of  one  present 
thought — how  to  save  Letty,  and,  if  I  could,  my- 
self. I  only  remembered  afterwards  that  Gilbert 
said  he  had  been  guided  by  an  animal's  shriek  of 
terror.  I  only  heard,  when  all  was  over,  that  "he 
had  been  uneasy  about  our  return,  because  of  the 
depth  of  fresh  ;  and  had  borrowed  a  pillion,  and 
saddled  his  horse  early  in  the  evening,  and  ridden 
down  to  Cart  lane  to  watch  for  us.  If  all  had 
gone  well,  we  should  ne'er  have  heard  of  it.  As 
it  was,  old  Jonas  told  it,  the  tears  down-dropping 
from  his  withered  cheeks. 

"  We  fastened  his  liorse  to  the  shandry.  We 
lifted  Letty  to  the  pillion.  The  waters  rose  every 
instant  with  sullen  sound.  They  were  all  but  in 
the  shandry.  Letty  clung  to  the  pillion-handles, 
but  drooped  her  head  as  if  she  had  yet  no  hope  of 
life.  Swifter  than  thought,  (and  yet  he  might 
have  had  time  for  thought  and  for  temptation,  sir; 
— if  he  had  ridden  off  with  Letty,  he  would  have 
been  saved — not  me.)  Gilbert  was  in  the  shandry 
by  my  side. 

"  '  Quick  !'  said  he,  clear  and  firm.  '  You  must 
ride  before  her,  and  keep  her  up.  The  horse  can 
swim.  By  God's  mercy  I  will  follow.  I  can  cut 
the  traces,  and  if  the  mare  is  not  hampered  with 
the  shandry,  she '11  carry  me  safely  through.  At 
any  rate,  you  are  a  husband  and  a  father.  No  one 
cares  for  me.' 

"  Do  not  hate  me,  gentlemen.  I  often  wish  that 
night  was  a  dream.  It  has  haunted  my  sleep  ever 
since  like  a  dream  :  and  yet  it  was  no  dream.  I 
took  his  place  on  the  saddle,  and  put  Letty's  arms 
around  me,  and  felt  her  head  rest  on  my  shoulder. 
I  trust  in  God  I  spoke  some  words  of  thanks  ;  but 
I  can't  remember.  I  only  recollect  Letty  raising 
her  head,  and  calling  out — 

"  '  God  bless  you,  Gilbert  Dawson,  for  saving 
my  baby  from  being  an  orphan  this  night.'  And 
then  she  fell  against  me,  as  if  unconscious. 

'■'  I    bore    her  through ;    or,  rather,    the   strong 

horse  swam  bravely  through  the  gathering  waves. 

We  were  dripping  wet  when  we  reached  the  banks 

j  in-shore ;  but   we  could  have   but  one  thought — 

I  where   was   Gilbert?     Thick   mists   and    heaving 

{  waters  compassed  us  round.    Where  was  he?   We 

shouted.     Letty,  faint  as  she  was,  raised  her  voice 

i  and  shouted,  clear  and  shrill.     No  answer  came. 

;  The  sea  boomed  on  with  ceaseless,  sullen  beat.     I 

I  rode  to    the  guide's   house.     He  was  a-bed,  and 

would  not  get  up,  though  I  offered  him  more  than  I 

was  worth.     Perhaps  he  knew  it — the  cursed  old 

villain.     At  any  rate,  I  'd  have  paid  it  if  I  "d  toiled 

my  life  long.     He  said  I  might  take  his  horn,  and 

welcome.     I  did,  and  blew  such   a  blast  through 

the  still,  black  night,  the  echoes  came  back  upo.n 

the  heavy  air;  but  no  human  voice  or  sound  was 

heard  ;  that  wild  blast  could  not  awaken  the  dead.^ 

"  I  took  Letty  home  to  her  baby,  over  whom  she- 
wept  the  live-long  night.  I  rode  back  to  the  shore 
'  about  Cart  lane  ;  and  to  and  fro  with  weary  march 
did  I  pace  along  the  brink  of  the  waters,  now  and 
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then  shoutinfr  out  into  tlie  silence  a  vain  cry  for 
Gilbert.  The  waters  went  back,  and  left  no  trace. 
Two  days  afterwards  he  was  washed  ashore  near 
Flukeborourrh.  The  shandry  and  poor  old  mare 
were  found  half  buried  in  a  heap  of  sand  by  Arnside 
Knot.  As  far  as  we  could  guess,  he  had  dropped 
ii's  knife  while  tryinir  to  cut  the  traces,  and  so  had 
kist  all  chance  of  life.  Any  rate,  the  knife  was 
f)un(l  in  a  cleft  of  the  shaft. 

"  Ills  friends  came  over  from  Garstang-  to  his 
funeral.  I  wanted  to  go  chief  mourner,  b-ut  it  was 
not  my  right,  and  I  might  not ;  though  I  've  never 
done  mourning  him  to  this  day.  When  his  sister 
packed  up  his  things,  I  begged  hard  for  something 
that  hud  been  his.  She  would  give  me  none  of  his 
ciotfies,  (she  was  a  right-down  having  woman,)  as 
she  had  boys  of  her  own,  who  might  grow  up  into 
them.  But  she  threw  me  his  Bible,  as  she  said 
they  "d  gotten  one  already,  and  his  were  but  a  poor 
used-up  thing.  It  was  his,  and  so  I  cared  for  it. 
It  were  a  black  leather  one,  with  pockets  at  the 
fcides,  old-fashioned-wise  ;  and  in  one  were  a  bunch 
of  wild  flowers,  Lotty  said  she  could  almost  be  sure 
were  some  she  had  once  given  him. 

"  There  were  many  a  text  in  the  gospel,  marked 
^road  with  his  carpenter's  pencil,  which  more  than 


bore  him  out  in  his  refusal  to  fight.  Uf  a  surety, 
sir,  there  's  call  enough  for  bravery  in  the  service 
of  God,  and  to  show  love  to  man,  without  quarrel- 
ling and  fighting. 

"  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  listening  to  me 
Your  words  called  up  the  thoughts  of  him,  and  m\ 
heart  was  full  to  speaking.  But  I  must  make  up"; 
I  've  to  dig  a  grave  for  a  little  child,  who  is  to  be 
buried  to-morrow  morning,  just  when  his  playmates 
are  trooping  off  to  school." 

"  But  tell  us  of  Letty  ;  is  she  yet  alive?"  asked 
Jeremy. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  struggled  against 
a  choking  sigh.     After  a  minute's  pause,  he  said, 

"  She  died  in  less  than  two  year  at  after  that 
night.  She  was  never  like  the  same  again.  She 
would  sit  thinking,  on  Gilbert  I  guessed  ;  hut  I 
could  not  blame  her.  We  had  a  boy,  and  wc 
named  it  Gilbert  Dawson  Knipe  ;  he  that 's  stoker 
on  the  London  railway.  Our  girl  was  carried  off  in 
teething,  and  Letty  just  quietly  drooped,  and  died 
in  less  than  a  six  week.  They  were  buried  here  ; 
so  I  came  to  be  near  them,  and  away  from  Lindal, 
a  place  I  could  never  abide  after  Letty  was  gone." 

He  turned  to  his  work,  and  we,  having  rested 
sufficiently,  rose  up,  and  came  away. 


CONGREGATfONAL    SlNGfNG. 

The  .Tournal  of  Commerce,  a  very  zealous  friend  of 
'S'-e:*'  England  Congregationalism,  publishes  the  follow- 
■,:n^  co^uniunication. 

Mkssrb.  Editors, — In  my  goings-up  and  down 
-;:)  New  England,  these  last  few  months,  I  have 
been  confounded  with  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
churches  of  ahiiOf^t  all  denominations,  in  relation  to 
ti.e  important  part  of  the  public  worship  of  God, 
w  Uich  consists  in  singing.  Would  you  believe  it,  in 
s';urccly  one  church  which  T  have  b(ien  in  during 
t!ie  last  six  months,  have  1  heard  any  one  sing 
(save  perhaps  in  the  doxology  or  in  some  extraor- 
dinary case)  except  the  choir!  This  does  amaze 
me.  If  there  be  any  part  of  divine  worship  in 
which  all  the  people  should  take  part,  it  is  that  of 
the  [iraises  of  God.  And  of  all  portions  of  our 
country  where  I  expected  to  find  tlH3  whole  congre- 
gation take  part  in  this  deli<jhtful  act  of  religious 
.service.  New  England  is  the  very  first.  But  I  foiuid 
that  even  the  all-.'-onled  Methodists  are  sinking 
down  into  that  most  wretched  of  all  practices — of 
liavinir  tlie  choir,  often  consisting  in  part  or  whole 
of  liinvi  singers,  do  all  tin;  singing,  and  the  congre- 
g:iiion  sitting  or  siatiding  in  perfect  silence.  And 
iliis,  t(K),  emphatically  in  the  laud  of  singing- 
schdol.-i !  Shade  of  icbiibod  Crane!  How  in  the 
world  has  this  c^)me  about '  What,  in  a  laud  where 
cv(?ryb()dy  has  gone  to  singing-school  and  learned 
more  or  less  of  the  (dements  of  vocal  music,  h;is  it 
come  to  thi.s,  that  it  is  impossibh;  to  train  a  cungre- 
gHtion  to  sing  M)  or  l()(t  good  tunes,  in  which  all 
who  can  sintr  at  all,  u)ay  unite?  What  is  th(!  mat- 
ter' .Must  the  edificHtioii  of  the  people — must  the 
praise  of  (jod  by  the  jK-opli; — even  by  all  the  piu*- 
pie — be  sacrificed  to  exact  harmony,  to  refined  and 
••legant  music,  uttered  indeed  very  often  by  a 
"  thoiightlesii  tongue." 

For  my  part,  I  am  not  ahinnisli'd  to  find  religion 
in  a  very  low  state  in  tin;  churches  of  New  England, 
Ko  long  as  a  mo.it  important  part  of  divine  worship 
— the  iiio«t  pnpiil/ir — is  so  cundncted  that  the  con- 
greg.ition  Ills  little  more  interest  in  it  tlian  in  listen- 
ing with  feelingB  very  similar  to  those  of  the  spec- 
tator.s  in  a  theatre.  I'his  is  all  wrong.  I  would 
jathef,   infinitely  rather,   have   the  whole-hearted 


singing,  even  if  not  scientific  and  accurate,  of  a 
good  congregation  of  blacks  in  the  south,  than  this 
lifeless,  soulless,  godless  manner  of  conducting  this 
portion  of  divine  worship.  The  fact  that  it  exists 
is  proof  enough  that  there  is  but  little  spiritual  life 
in  the  churches  in  these  })arts. 

I  am  no  enemy  to  choirs,  if  they  be  of  the  right 
.sort;  but  I  do  protest  with  all  my  might  against 
their  monopolizing  the  singing  of  the  house  of 
God.  And  I  protest,  too,  against  the  foolish  prac- 
tice of  allowing  choirs  to  be  eternally  introducing 
new  tunes — on  purpose  to  prevent  the  congrega- 
tion, in  consequence  of  not  knowing  them,  from 
taking  part  in  the  music.  Very  few  of  the  new 
tunes,  now-a-days,  can  be  compared  with  many  of 
the  old  ones  known  to  almost  everybody.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  if  I  were  pastor  of  a 
church  where  such  a  state  of  things  exists  as  I  have 
seen  in  very  many  of  the  best  churches  in  New 
England,  during  the  last  six  months,  I  would  in- 
stantly demand  a  dismission,  and  go  to  the  heathen 
rather  than  take  another  sncii  charge.  I  say  this 
in  sober  verity.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  vast  deal 
of  downright  wickedness  in  all  this  matter.  I 
speak  my  honest  opinion  on  the  subject,  without 
knowing,  or  caring  to  know,  the  opinions  of  others. 
1  feel  quite  sure  the  great  (rod  whom  we  worship 
does  not  approve  of  this  manner  of  jiublicly  con- 
ducting his  praise.  I  am  inclined  to  think  thai 
David  understood  what  was  the  Divine  mind  on  this 
subject.  And  when  he  exclaims  so  often  in  the 
very  ])Balms  which  he  composed  fi>r  the  public 
.service  of  .Icdiovah,  "  Let  the  {)eople  praise  riiee. 
()  God,  yea,  let  all  the  people  praise  Thee,"  he  did 
not  mean  to  .say  let  the  choir  praise  Thee,  0  (Jod, 
yea,  let  all  tlie  choir  praise  Thee.  No,  no,  he 
meant  no  such  thing.  Nor  did  the  Divine  Being 
intend  that  he  should  mean  so. 

I  ho|>e,  Messrs.  E<lilors,  that  you  will  lift  up 
your  voi^'e  like  a  truin|)et  against  this  dreadful  de- 
parture from  the  Divine  pattern,  as  well  as  from 
what  the  exigencies  of  human  nature  itself  demand. 
What  can  be  more  natural,  or  conduce  more  to 
edification,  than  for  a  whole  congregation  to  join  in 
this  delightful,  this  heavenly  portion  of  public 
worship? 
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From  Ihe  New  Orleans  Picayune. 

MR.  Kendall's  letters  from  the  army. 

i 

Tacvbava,  August  30,  1847.      j 
The  funeral  of  poor  Irons,  General  Cadwalader's 
aid,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  Churubusco,yet , 
who  lingered  until  the  28ih,  was  most  numerously  j 
attended  by  his  brother  officers   yesterday.     The 
chances  of  war  have  so  ordained  it  that  some  of  the  [ 
most  gallant  and  popular  spirits  of  the  army  should 
fall  victims.      Of  Colonel   Butler  I  have  already  | 
spoken,  and  the  memory  of  such  men  as  Burke,  | 
Willoughby,  Anderson,  Hans<^)n,  Capron,  Thornton, 
Preston,  Johnstone,   Hoffman,   Easly,   and   others ', 
will  live  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  them  as ! 
long  as  recollection  lasts. 

Since  I  sent  off  my  letters  yesterday,  our  reports  ; 
from  the  city  are  so  conflicting  and  so  contradictory 
that  we  can  make  little  out  of  them.     It  is  certain 
that  Santa  Anna  yesterday  reviewed  no  less  than  : 
14,000  troops,  and   those  w  ho  saw  them  say  that 
they  made  truly  an  imposing  appearance ;  it  is  also 
certain  that  breastworks  base  been  thrown  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  many  of  the  entrances  to  the  capital ;  yet 
the  friends  of  Santa  Anna  and  of  peace  say  that 
they  have  only  been  constructed   to  overawe   the 
enemies  of  pacific  arrangements,  both   within  and 
without  the  walls.     As  regRrds  the  probabilities  of 
peace,  no  one  not  immediately  in  all  the  secrets  can 
fonn  a  conjecture.      One   hour  everything   looks 
favorable  ;  the  next  comes,  and  not  a  man  in  the 
army  but  will  tell  you  we  are  even  further  from  an 
amicable    adjustment   than    when   General   Taylor 
crossed   the  Rio  Grande,  and  raised  the  stars  and 
striiK^s  at  Matamoros.     All  is  doubt  and  confusion, 
and   no  one  knows  at  night  when   he  lays  himself 
upon   his  bed,  what  the  early  morrow   will   bring 
forth.     In  the  city,  save  the  coffee-houses,  billiard- 
rooms,  and   grocery  stores,  all   places  of  business 
continue  closed,  while  hordes  of  hungry  leperos  are 
prowlii.,;  about,  robbing  and  inciting  to  every  species 
of  outL  vry.     No  property  is  safe,  and  I  hear  it 
hinted  tl.at  millions  of  dollars,  belonging  to  wealthy 
Mexican  families,  have  been  placed  under  a  foreign 
flag  for  protection,  and  that  the  immense  amount  is 
claimed  js  the  property  of  the  citizens  owing  alle- 
giance to  that  banner.  ; 
From  eye-witnesses  I  have  received  a  full  account 
of  the  recent  outrageous  attack  upon   our  wagon 
train  in  the  city.     A  more  wanton  or  cowardly  out- 
rage was  never  committed.    A  little  French  woman, 
who  lived  in  a  house  near  the  scene,  is  said  to  have  ] 
come    out  and  openly  harangued  the  rabble  which 
assailed   the    unfortunate   teamsters.      Calling    the 
rioters  all  sorts  of  hard  names,  she  told  ihem  they 
had  just  found  a  calling  for  which  they  were  fitted  , 
— that  they  had  finally  encountered  a  set  of  men .' 
without  arms  in  their  hands,  and  it  was  a  fit  occa-j 
sion  for  them  to  show  their  great  valor  by  attacking ; 
them  a  hundred  to  one.     It  is  also  said  that  a  knot 
of  foreigners — Frenchmen    and    others — who    saw  i 
the  outrage,  were  so  much  incensed  that  they  pro-' 
ceeded  to  arm  themselves  in  order  to  attack  the  mis- 1 
creants ;    bat   the   wagons  were   moved    from  the , 
scene  before  they  could  be  organized.   Santa  Anna,! 
from  a  balcony  of  the  palace,  was  a  cool  spectator 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  had  a  thousand  men  all ' 
drawn  up  in  front   that  were  not  ordered  to  move. ' 
His  apologists  say  that  he  kept  them  there  for  his 
own  safety,  as  amid  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  were 
cries  of  "  Death  to  the  wooden-legged  tyrant  I — 
Down  with  the  traitor  who  wants  to  sell  us!" 
Let  me  give  you  as  correct  an  idea  as  I  am  able 


of  the  state  of  parties  and  feeling  in  vho  city  of 
Mexico  yesterday — as  everything  changes  here  with 
the  sun.  1  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  correctness 
of  the  picture  to-day.  In  the  first  place,  tl  en,  there 
is  the  rabble,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, who  attribute  the  fact  that  the  American  army 
did  not  enter  the  city  to  fear.  Their  o>vn  manifes- 
toes and  documents  all  go  to  prove  this  ;  the  oppo- 
nents of  Santa  Anna  and  peace  do  all  they  can  to 
spread  the  belief,  and  the  fact  that  the  wagon  train 
was  driven  from  the  city,  and  no  steps  to  obtain 
redress  for  the  outrage  or  punish  the  offenders 
taken,  gives  coloring  to  the  belief.  These  people 
know  no  more  about  the  Nueces  or  the  Sabine  than 
they  do  about  the  Wabash  or  Sail  river — care  no 
more  about  the  one  or  the  other,  or  about  any  point 
in  dispute  between  the  two  governments — but  they 
have  been  nurtured  amid  broil  and  disturbance,  see 
no  pleasure  except  in  revolution  and  turmoil,  expect 
no  change  in  their  condition  from  peace,  and  lotik 
upon  the  Americans  as  their  common  enemy.  They 
have  no  master  mind  among  them  to  point  out  the 
evil  and  direct  the  right — they  move  on  wiihoLt 
rudder  or  compass,  one  day  glorifying  S^inta  Am. a 
as  a  god,  and  the  next  kicking  his  mutilated  i;mh 
about  the  gutters  and  dung-hills — they  have  all 
the  blood-thirstiness  and  depravity  of  the  French 
canaille  in  the  worst  days  of  the  revolution,  but  not 
one  tithe  of  the  courage  of  the  amiable  co-laborers 
of  Marat.  Even  up  to  this  time  it  has  never  struck 
the  majority  of  ail  classes  that  they  are  the  most 
arrant  cowards  that  Christendom  has  ever  produced  ; 
that  they  have  neither  valor  nor  prowess.  Adversity 
furnishes  them  no  teaching — defeat  exposes  not 
their  weakness  and  utter  worthlessness.  Ten  of 
our  men  may  chase  one  hundred  of  them  until  they 
drop  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  the  moment  they 
recover  their  breath  they  are  ji.st  as  valiaiil  as 
ever — talk  of  what  they  are  g"ing  to  do,  of  how 
they  are  to  expose  their  lives  to  the  last  gasp,  and, 
against  all  odds,  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  their 
country  !  Forgetful  entirely  that  there  are  such 
places  as  Palo  Alto,  Buena  Vista,  or  Cerro  Gordo, 
they  talk  of  the  deeds  of  Hidalgo  and  Morelos,  and 
claim  to  be  their  valiant  descendants.  Take  from 
them  a  province,  a  castle,  an  important  strong- 
hold, and  not  a  whit  arc  they  the  wiser  as  lo  their 
true  merits — they  shrug  their  shoulders,  articulate 
"  agvarde  un  poco,''  (wait  a  little.)  and  still  believe 
that  they  are  the  greatest  people  and  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth,  and  that  they  are  yet  to  come  out 
of  the  war  conquerors.  They  rely  not  upon  Provi- 
dence, nmch  less  upon  their  own  arms  ;  but  look 
into  the  glass  darkly  and  hope  against  every  sem- 
blance of  hope.  Idle  words  with  them  stand  in  the 
relation  of  facts  among  any  other  people,  and  empty 
boastings  pass  for  deeds  actually  performed — they 
imagine  victories  upon  paper,  yet  do  not  realize 
defeats  while  yet  wounded  and  panting  on  strickpn 
fields.  Such  is  a  feeble  portrait  of  the  rabble  of 
Mexico — of  nine  tenths  nearly  of  the  population — 
useless,  worthless,  abandoned,  yet  with  a  happy 
self-sufficiency  that  renders  them  blind  to  every 
disgrace  and  indifferent  to  every  disaster.  With 
this  population  we  have  to  make  peace. 

The  thinking  portion  of  the  liberal  classes  again. 
the  puros  or  ultra-democrats  in  part,  however  much 
they  may  desire  peace  to  protect  their  property,  are 
perfectly  outrageous  that  Santa  Anna  should  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  making  of  it.  Much  ra'hcr 
would  they  see  an  American  government  estab- 
lished at  once  in  the  capital,  great  as  is  their  hate 
for  us,  than  see  a  peace  patched  up  with  the  tyrant 
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who  has  so  long  ruled  and  ridden  rough-shod  over 
them.  This  is  the  party  who  would  do  away  with 
every  shadow  of  a  standiiicj  army,  who  would 
reduce  the  power  and  revenue  of  the  clergy,  who 
would  do  away  with  all  monopolies,  and  who  would 
cut  down  the  offices  and  expenses  of  the  government 
to  the  lowest  figure.  Wifh  such  a  people  tlieir 
schemes  must  prove  Utopian,  hut  they  hate  Santa 
Anna,  and  many  of  them  will  oppose  every  obstacle 
in  their  power  to  his  making  a  peace. 

Then  there  are  ihe  moderados — those  who  oppose 
alike  the  agrarian  notions  of  the  puros  as  well  as 
the  absolutism  of  the  monarquistas — and  this  parly 
embraces  a  large  portion  of  the  wealthy  proprietors, 
followers  of  the  church,  and  better  class  of  society 
generally — they  may  be  in  favor  of  peace,  but  they 
are  alike  opposed  to  Santa  Anna.  Many  of  this 
party,  notwithstanding  their  pride,  would  be  rejoiced 
to  see  the  United  States  establish  a  secure  and  safe 
government  over  them — some  of  them  even  go  in 
for  annexation  at  once.  Santa  Anna  has  a  fev/ 
friends  in  this  party — friends  only  from  interest ; 
but  the  larger  portion  inistrust  him,  and  there  is 
everywhere  a  portion  who  will  throw  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  his  making  peace.  A  fraction  of  all 
these  parties  have  been  mixed  up  in  the  late  riot, 
but  the  majority  of  the  malcontents  have  been  j»?/ros. 
Opposed  to  all  his  enemies,  Santa  Anna  has  a 
large  portion  of  the  officers  of  the  army  immediately 
around  him,  together  with  some  15,000  troops  still 
under  arms.  No  doubt  he  is  anxious  for  peace, 
and  will  exert  every  means  to  bring  it  about ;  but 
time  has  been  given  him  to  look  about  him  and  fee! 
the  national  pulse,  and  he  will  undoubtedly  act  as 
may  best  further  his  own  ambitious  schemes.  If  he 
finds  that  he  can  make  peace  and  still  preserve  his 
ascendency,  which  I  much  doubt,  well  and  good  ; 
if  not,  he  will  probably  make  another  show  of  resist- 
ance, and  contrive  to  humbug  his  countrymen  into 
the  belief  that  he  has  done  everything  for  their 
honor  and  glory.  If  ever  man  was  placed  in  an 
extremity  it  is  Santa  Anna;  if  ever  man  was  capa- 
ble of  extricating  himself,  he  is  the  one.  A  ruler 
who  has  deceived  and  cheated  everyone  with  whom 
ho  has  had  dealings  thus  far  has  still  wit  enough  to 
overcome  all  his  enemies. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  congress  of  the  state  of 
Mexico,  in  session  at  Toluca,  the  capital,  has  pro- 
tested against  making  peace  with  the  [Inited  Slates, 
or  coming  to  any  terms  until  the  blockade  of  all  the 
ports  is  raised  and  ail  our  troops  are  withdrawn 
from  tiie  territory.  The  governor  of  the  state,  too. 
Don  Francisco  M.  deOlaguibel,  has  come,  out  with 
a  strong  matiifesto  against  peace.  He  is  a  jmro, 
but  a  man  of  character  and  standing,  a  friend  of 
rjomez  Farias,  who  is  now  living  at  Toluca. 
Valencia  is  also  there,  and  Iras  recently  come  out 
with  a  8troii»f  paper  vindicating  his  own  conduct 
while  in  couimand  at  ('ontreras.  To  read  it,  one 
would  think  that  (ui  the  l'.)lh  of  August  he  had 
comi)letely  aimilnlaied  the  entire  American  army 
— the  document  is  Mexican  all  over. 

I  hav('  pf-nisi'd  a  iiianifcsto  i.ssucd  at  Toluca, 
which  breathes  nothini.'  hut  war  to  the  very  last 
ng;iitist  the  United  Si;itt'H — war  without  rest  and 
w;ir  without  fjunrler — aiul  the  writer  makes  it  out 
that  our  future  aimibilaiion  in  iut'vitahle.  If  there 
were  any  meaning  in  Mexican  threats,  I  {)resume 
that  (xerierai  Scott  would  r^iiher  capiti  late  or  evac- 
uate the  country  with  his  army  forthwith  ;  hut  these 
furious  paper  proclamations  of  ilii^  Mexicans,  like; 
the  fierce  heads  and  figures  the  ('hinese  paint  out- 
aide  their  wails,  frighten  no  one.    Has  it  ever  struck 


you  that  the  Chinese  and  the  Mexicans  resemble 
each  other?  Some  of  the  foreigners  here  even  call 
the  latter  the  Chinese  of  America. 

The  peace  commissioners  have  adjourned  their 
meetings  until  Wednesday  next,  the  1st  September. 
Rumor  has  it  that  Mr.  Trist  has  given  them  their 
ultimatum  ;  but  this  I  doubt.  The  talk  is,  that  both 
General  Scott  and  Mr.  T.  are  sanguine  that  peace 
will  be  brought  about.  They  of  course  have  the 
best  chances  of  knowing  everything,  but  my  hum- 
ble opinion  is  that  all  their  hopes  will  prove  ground- 
less. 

To  get  provisions  out  of  the  city,  since  the  wag- 
ons are  not  permitted  to  enter  it,  our  commissaries 
and  quarter-masters  are  compelled  to  steal  supplies 
out  as  best  they  may.  For  this  purpose  pack  nmles 
are  sent  to  the  suburbs  every  morning  before  day- 
light, loaded,  and  driven  out  before  the  mob  has 
time  to  collect,  while  money  is  also  clandestinely 
smuggled  out  in  coaches.  It  is  rather  humiliating 
to  be  compelled  to  resort  to  such  trickery  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  so  contemptible  ;  but  as  con- 
cession is  the  order  of  the  day,  with  the  hope  that 
a  speedy  peace  is  to  be  brought  about,  I  suppose  it 
is  best  to  put  up  and  bear  with  every  indignity 
offeicd.  The  terms  of  the  armistice  have  certainly 
been  broken  in  more  ways  than  one  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. Yours,  &c.,  G.  W.  K. 


Tacubaya,  Aug.  31,  1847. 

A  party  under  Capt.  Wood,  escorted  by  a  squad- 
ron of  dragoons  under  Capt.  Hardee,  went  out  a 
day  or  two  since  in  the  direction  of  Toluca  after 
grain,  and  reports  are  current  that  it  has  been  cut 
off  by  the  Mexicans.  At  all  events  another  party 
has  been  sent  out  to  gain  information  on  the  sidiject. 
In  the  city,  where  tiiere  is  such  an  immense  rabble, 
it  is  a  different  matter ;  but  in  the  country  I  liardly 
thiidv  the  Mexicans  will  offer  great  molestation  to 
any  foraging  party  that  may  be  sent  out.  We 
shall  see. 

I  have  conversed  with  several  gentlemen  from 
the  city  to-day,  and  they  tell  me  that  the  general 
impression  among  the  foreigners  is  that  there  can 
be  no  peace.  They  say  that  Santa  Anna,  much  as 
he  desires  it,  does  not  give  it  his  consent.  Con- 
gress will,  of  course,  oppose  the  measure  to  the 
last,  or  ])erhaps  will  not  meet  to  approve  of  it,  which 
is  all  the  same  thing;  but  then  if  Mr.  Bankhead 
gives  Santa  Atma  a  receipt  that  he  is  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  and  is  willing  to  acknowledge  him 
as  having  full  power,  it  nuikes  but  little  difference 
to  us  what  cours(!  congress  may  take. 

There  are  doubtless  a  great  many  Mexicans,  per- 
haps a  large  majority,  who  think  that  a  few  weeks' 
or  months'  inaction  or  delay  of  the  Americans  out- 
side the  capital  will  destroy  their  army,  and  hence 
the  opposition  \\n\y  evince  to  the  removal  of  pro- 
visions aiul  supplies  from  the  city.  'Jliey  may 
perhaps  flatt(;r  themselves  into  the  belief  that  Cien. 
Scott  will  be  either  forced  to  retire  upon  Piiebla 
for  want  of  food,  or  else  starved  into  a  surreiuler 
here  at  Tacubaya.  In  the  mean  lime,  they  are  dig- 
ging intrenchiiu'iits  in  different  quarters,  throwing 
uj)  breastworks,  and  reviewuig  their  troops.  The 
friends  of  Santa  Anna  say.  that  all  these  prepara- 
tions are  made  to  put  down  anticipated  revolution 
against  himself — they  are  certaiidy  in  progress. 

A  hirtre  portion  of  our  wounded  officers  are  doing 
well — the  two  most  diflicult  and  dangeriMis  eases 
are  perhaps  Lieuls.  Holloway  and  Hamilton,  and 
the  strongest  ho])es  are  entertained  that  they  will 
recover.      Capt.   Kearny  is    improvitig ;  so  loo  is 
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Captain  M'Roynolds  and  Lieut.  Graham.  The 
char?e  of  these  gallant  officers,  upon  the  garila 
of  Mexico,  after  the  glorious  bnttle  of  Churubusco 
was  over,  was  most  daring.  Had  they  been  sup- 
ported by  a  single  column  of  infantry,  the  Mexicans 
would  not  have  made  a  struggle  to  defend  the  city, 
so  great  was  the  panic  among  them  ;  but  General 
Worth,  who  was  in  advance,  had  no  orders  on  the 
subject,  and  thus  the  opportunity  was  lost.  The 
intercepted  letters,  mention  of  which  I  have  already 
made,  say  ihut  the  Polkas  scattered  each  man  to 
his  house  on  entering  the  city,  and  changed  their 
uniforms  with  the  greatest  haste.  Xo  band  of  mu- 
sic playing  martial  airs  preceded  them,  nor  did  the 
ladies  throw  boquets  and  flowers  upon  the  heads  of 
these  valiant  descendants  of  Iturbide,  as  was  the 
case  when  they  went  out  to  defend  their  capital  to 
the  las'. :  the  stampede  was  perfect,  and  we  have 
the  evidence  of  their  own  letter-writers  in  proof. 
Yours,  G.  W.  K. 

P.  S.  Nine  o'clock,  night. — Major  Palacios,  the 
joint  commissioner  with  Col.  Belton  to  see  that  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  are  carried  out,  has  just  sent 
word  advising  that  the  pack  mules  be  not  sent  out 
to-morrow  morning,  as  the  authorities  anticipate  a 
mob  and  further  acts  of  riot.  So  the  war  wages — 
humbug  has  the  dav. 


Tacvbava,  Sept.  1,  1847. 

The  expedition  under  Capt.  Wood,  about  which 
some  fears  were  entertained,  returned  to-day  in 
safety.  At  Lerma,  about  midway  between  this  and 
Toluca,  they  were  met  by  the  governor  of  the 
state.  Olaguibel,  and  were  told  that  they  could 
proceed  no  further,  while  the  pickets  of  his  force 
were  seen  plainlv  a  short  distance  in  advance.  He. 
however,  treated  our  officers  very  politely,  directed 
thejii  to  a  hacienda  where  they  could  obtain  every- 
thing they  wanted,  and  then  retired.  He  did  not 
leave,  however,  until  he  told  Capts.  Wood  and 
Hardee  that  he  had  no  respect  for  the  armistice 
lately  signed. 

.Santa  Anna  has  issued  a  bando  or  decree,  pro- 
hibiting all  foreigners  and  others  from  leaving  the 
city  and  visitinii  the  lines  of  the  Americans,  unless 
they  have  a  passport  signed  by  himself.  What  his 
motives  are  for  this  obnoxious  measure  no  one 
ki'.ows,  but  he  doubtless  has  good  reasons  of  his 
own.  In  the  first  place  he  issued  an  order,  about  a 
week  since,  for  all  families  to  return  to  the  city 
within  three  days,  and  now  he  wishes  to  keep  them 
there.  Every  one  who  comes  out  will  have  it — 
and  they  assert  it  upon  the  evidence  of  their  own 
proper  eye-sight — that  the  Mexicans  are  fortifving 
at  ditfer«»nt  points,  and  especially  at  San  Cosmc. 
If  this  all  be  true,  it  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  ar- 
mistice. 

Among  the  2-uns  captured  at  Contreras  on  the 
GOlh  ult.  those  which  attract  the  most  attention  are 
the  two  triken  from  Lieut.  O'Brien  at  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  and  over  w  hich  the  Mexicans  made 
such  a  rejoicing.  Is  it  not  strantre  that  the  same 
company  of  the  4lh  artillery  which  lost  the  guns 
should  have  had  the  proud  gratification  of  retaking 
them  ?  The  company  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
Drum  at  Contreras.  and  I  learn  that  it  is  Gen 
Scott's  intention,  after  suitable  inscriptions  are  en- 
graved upon  them,  to  present  the  guns  to  the  com- 
pany or  regiment.  The  Mexicans  will  not  get  them 
back  in  a  hurry. 

A  creit  many  anecdotes  of  the  individual  gallan- 
try of  our  officers  are  told,  in  connection  with  the 
glorious  battles  of  the  20th  August,  but  until  I  have 


more  time  and  obtain  more  full  particulars  I  must 
forbear  lecording  them.  I  cannot  avoid  noticing, 
however,  the  personal  gallantry  of  Chaplain  M'Car- 
ty,  the  only  chaplain  I  believe  who  has  followed 
the  armv,  and  whose  conduct  at  Churubusco,  in  par- 
ticular, was  noticed  by  all.  Ever  foremost,  and 
where  the  balls  were  flying  thickest,  he  was  net 
only  ready  to  give  consolation  to  the  dying,  but  spur 
on  the  living  to  fresh  deeds.  He  not  only  sought 
the  best  places  for  crossing  the  ditches  with  which 
the  ground  was  cut  up,  but  helped  our  advancing 
soldiers  across  as  well ;  and  as  some  of  the  vohi- 
geurs  were  wading  a  ditch  more  than  waist  deep, 
where  their  flasks  were  touching  the  water,  the 
worthy  parson  pointed  out  the  circumstance,  and 
told  them  to  be  Careful  and  ke':p  their  powder  dry' 
Such  a  chaplain  is  worth  having  in  a  small  army 
like  OUTS.  On  Sundays  he  gives  us  a  sound  and 
sensible  Episcopalian  sermon,  and  his  praise  is  ir. 
every  mouth. 

The  peace  commissioners  met  again  to-day. 
Major  Van  Buren  accompanying  Mr.  Trist,  and 
report  has  it  that  ^'  the  dinner  on  the  occasion  iras 
most  eiceUeiit !''  I  believe  it  was  furnished  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  the  army  wags  will  have  it  that  the 
richness  of  the  viands  and  the  flavor  of  the  wine 
induced  a  fall  of  one  paiallel  of  latitude  in  our  de- 
mands. But  to  speak  seriously,  it  is  said  that  both 
Gen,  Scott  and  Mr,  Trist  expressed  themselves 
highly  gratified  with  the  prospects  of  an  amicable 
adjustment,  at  the  flattering  chances  that  a  peace 
between  the  two  countries  will  be  ralifled.  I  must 
acknowledge  that  tor  one  I  shall  be  much  aston- 
ished when  I  learn  that  a  satisfactory  peace  to  our 
country  is  signed  with  Santa  Anna,  or  even  any 
kind.  The  man  who  has  cheated  and  humbugged 
every  one  with  whom  he  has  had  diplomatic  deal- 
ings thus  far  has  not  yet  lost  his  trickery  and  cun- 
ning, and  we  are  altogether  too  frank  and  honest  in 
our  transactions  eveii  to  hope  to  make  a  fair  bar- 
gain where  nothing  but  dissimulation  and  deceit  are 
pitted  against  us.  Yours.  &c.       G.  W.  K. 


Tacubava.  Sept.  2,  1847. 

The  mules,  or  a  great  part  of  them,  sent  into  the 
city  at  an  early  hour  this  morning  after  supplies, 
carne  back  unloaded,  and  the  story  is  that  a  large 
building,  occupied  as  a  depot  of  provisions  bv  ^fr. 
Hargous,  wajs  broken  into  during  the  night  and 
robbed  of  nearly  everything — rice,  i^our,  sugar  and 
bacon.  As  bright  a  moon  as  ever  shone  was  looking 
down  upon  the  scene,  patrols  were  in  every  street, 
and  it  would  be  deemed  too  great  an  insult  upon  the 
watchfulness  of  the  Mexican  authorities,  to  sav  that 
the  outrage  was  committed  without  their  knowl- 
edge :  but  as  a  few  of  the  robbers  were  arrested  just 
as  our  own  men  arrived  at  the  place,  thev  mav 
make  it  appear  that  it  was  without  their  connivance 
or  consent.  I  suppose  that  the  matter  will  be  ami- 
cably settled,  for  long-sufltring  and  forbearance, 
thanks  probably  to  instructions  from  Washington, 
are  virtues  which  are  possessed  here  in  an  eminent 
degree.  I  wish  Gen.  Jackson  was  alive  and  Pres- 
ident. 

Scarcely  an  hour  passes  that  Santa  Anna  is  not 
issuing  some  new  bando  or  order.  Yesterday  a 
decree  was  published,  prohibiting  all  private  for- 
eigners from  hoisting  the  fags  of  their  nation  upon 
their  houses — whv  or  wherefore  the  deponent  know- 
eth  not.  Another  order  was  promulgated  to  pre- 
vent all  strangers  from  leaving  the  city  :  and  still 
another  commanding  all  members  of  the  National 
Guard  to  appear  immediately  at  the  quarters  of  his 
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regiment :  if  he  does  not  comply  he  is  to  be  declared 
a  deserter  in  front  of  the  enemy,  sentenced  besides 
to  serve  ten  years  in  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army, 
and,  if  lie  is  in  the  government  employ,  to  lose  his 
place  forever.  Santa  Anna  says,  that  in  moments 
so  critical  Mexico  expects  every  one  of  her  sons  to 
defend  her,  and  that  now  the  honor  of  the  country 
is  at  stake  no  one  can  refuse  his  services  vsithout 
shame.  This  talk  is  all  very  fine,  but  the  regi- 
mental quarters  of  the  National  Guard  will  not  be 
crowded  to  any  particular  state  of  suffocation  in 
consequence.  Tlie  valiant  Polkas  have  not  yet 
forgotten  Churubusco. 

But  the  richest  thing  which  has  appeared  as  yet 
is  an  editorial  in  the  Diario  del  Gohierno,  announc- 
ing a  meeting  of  Santa  Anna  and  his  principal 
officers  to  talk  over  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Not 
in  Don  Quixotte,  nor  in  Iludibras,  nor  in  Pick- 
wick even,  do  we  find  recorded  a  scene  so  exceed- 
ingly ludicrous.  In  the  first  place  came  forward 
Bravo  and  the  renowned  Alvarez,  who,  after  con- 
gratulating the  country  upon  the  possession  of 
so  great  a  treasure  as  was  he,  Santa  Anna,  next 
went  on  to  inform  his  excellency,  the  "  well-merit- 
ed," that  they  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  his 
wisdom,  valor,  integrity,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to 
carry  them  safely  through  all  the  perils  with  which 
the  nation  was  surrounded,  and  that  they  would 
fiitliully  stick  by  him  forever  and  ever — which  in 
Mexican  means  until  they  can  do  better.  Gen. 
Tornel  next  came  up,  and  he  too  beplaslered  Santa 
Anna  with  any  quantity  of  soap,  of  such  exceeding 
soilness,  that  our  wonder  is  how  even  the  great 
mail  could  withstand  the  ai)plication.  Tlie  presi- 
dent hdd  told  his  officers  tliat  he  would  resign  ;  but 
with  one  accord  they  all  said  no — there  was  a  una- 
nimity about  it  that  would  almost  make  one  believe 
th';y  hiid  been  drilled  Ix^forehaiid  not  to  listen  for 
oih;  moment  to  tlie  thought  of  his  giving  up  the 
helm  of  state.  Santa  Anna,  full  of  emotion  at  see- 
injr  .such  extraordinary  unanimity  and  enthusiasui, 
reluctantly  told  all  his  officers  that,  as  it  was  tlicir 
will,  he  would  hold  on  and  do  his  utmost,  as  lie 
always  had  done — including  risking  his  life  ever 
since  1821 — to  steer  his  vessel  safely  through. 
'J'liey  then  all  said  something  coinciding  with  Santa 
Anna's  views  as  regards  the  (juestiou  of  peace,  and 
hopiiifr  that  an  honorable  oiu;  might  be  concluded, 
but,  if  th(;  war  was  to  be  continued,  they  each  of 
them  begged  it  as  a  special  and  very  particular  fa- 
vor to  be  placed  in  the  most  dangerous  posiiion  that 
could  by  any  possibility  be  found  ;  on  this  point 
they  were  all  clamorous.  Can  any  one  imagine  a 
hcene  more  supremely  ridiculous?  'roriiel  and  Alva- 
rez beseeching  to  be  placed  in  positions  where  the 
ilaiiiicr  mi^'ht  happen  to  be  the  greatest!  There 
w(ue  excrjlent  openings  of  this  kind  at  Churubusco, 
liut  wi;  do  not  learn  that  one  of  th(;se  valiciitcs  im- 
proved lliem. 

Pi;ace  ijlock  rather  fell  this  evening,  it  somehow 
coining  to  tliee-ars  of  the  public  lh;it  at  the  meeti.ng 
of  th(!  couimissioiicrs  this  afternoon  the  prospects 
were  not  so  flaUrring  as  they  wen;  the  day  [irevi- 
(lus.  No  fancy  stock  in  New  York  ever  rose  and 
fill  as  rapidly  as  does  this  peaces  or  war  stock  h(!re 
— it  goes  up  or  down  ten  limes  where  the  sun  does 
one  '.  Santd  Anna,  with  all  the  opposition  bis  own 
drmfiiKHl  countrymen  may  make  against  it,  proba- 
bly n^naiiis  as  firm  m  his  jmiiixisc  to  brintr  it  about 
as  ever,  whih;  lie  has  ihr  full  influence  of  the  lOng- 
iisli  and  .some  of  the  other  foreign  minisiers  to  back 
liiin.  The  Prussian  minist  t  Ins  come  out  with  a 
letter,  very  flattering  to  Santa   Anna,  in   which  he 


trusts  tha*.  he  may  be  able  to  consummate  a  peace 
with  his  enemies  and  relieve  his  down-trodden 
country.  He  sees  Mackintosh  busying  himself  in 
the  matter,  and  he  also  wishes  to  have  a  finger  in 
the  pie.  In  the  mean  time,  tliere  is  certainly  evi- 
dence abroad  that  some  of  the  more  thinking  minds, 
both  among  the  piiros  and  moderados — notwith- 
standing their  hatred  and  distrust  of  Santa  Anna — 
are  coming  over  to  the  peace  party  and  advocating 
the  measure.  They  want  some  protection  and 
quiet,  see  none  in  a  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
are  even  willing  to  assist  the  tyrant  in  his  schemes 
as  the  lesser  evil.  We  hear  not  a  word  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  at  least  not  a  word  that  can  be 
relied  upon ;  and  in  case  a  peace  is  concluded  we 
know  not  whether  we  are  to  have  New  Mexico 
and  California,  or  one  of  them,  or  not  a  foot  of 
either ;  all  is  doubt  and  most  perplexing  uncertain- 
ty. The  commissioners,  I  believe,  do  not  meet 
again  until  Saturday,  the  4th  inst. 

Perhaps  it  might  interest  you  to  know  the  pres- 
ent location  of  the  forces  under  Gen.  Scott.  He 
has  his  head-quarters  here  in  Tacubaya,  with  the 
division  under  Gen.  Worth.  Gen.  Pillow's  division 
is  at  Mixcoac,  about  two  miles  south  of  this  ;  that 
of  Gen.  Twiggs,  about  four  miles  further  south, 
while  Gen.  Quitman's  is  at  San  Auguslin.  The 
health  of  the  army  is  in  the  main  good,  although 
there  are  many  on  the  sick  report. 

Yours,  &c.  G.  K.  \Y. 


Tacubaya,  Sept.  4,  1847. 

Notwithstanding  the  bandos  to  the  contrary, 
several  foreigners  made  their  way  out  of  the  city 
yesterday.  They  state  that  the  peace  prospects 
were  absolutely  brightening  apace  in  the  capital — 
that  many  influential  persons,  albeit  opposed  to 
Santa  Anna,  were  advocating  the  necessity  of  com- 
ing to  terms  with  "  los  Yankees."  A  junta  rfes 
notables,  or  convention  of  great  men,  has  been  called 
to  meet  to-day  and  talk  over  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
and  it  is  thought  and  hoped  that  something  may 
grow  out  of  it.  The  lieavier  property  ladders  and 
moneyed  men  of  the  city  are  the  ones  whom  Santa 
Anna  has  called  upon,  and  their  interests  are  for 
peace,  of  course,  although  llieir  feelings  are  against 
it.  The  commissioners  are  also  to  meet  to-ilay, 
and  rumor  has  it  that  their  deliberations  have 
reached  that  point  when  something  decisive  must 
transpire.     We  shall  see. 

If  peace  be  made,  it  will  be  the  most  singular 
that  has  ever  been  patched  up  since  the  crusades. 
From  the  time  the  war  broke  out  our  government 
has  been  an  humble  suitor  at  the  feel  of  Mexico  for 
peace — a  degraded  suitor  would  hardly  be  too  har.sh 
a  phrase — while  she  has  not  even  taken  the  trouble 
to  coquette  with  us,  at  least  not  until  now.  Tlu; 
boasted  magnanimity  of  our  rulers  has  eiliier  been 
attributed  to  fear  by  the  Mexicans  in  their  igno- 
rance, or  scoffed  at  as  insulting  to  them  in  their 
pride.  Olive  branches  sufficient  to  turn  the  whole 
world  into  a  vast  community  of  Quakers  have  been 
worn  out,  yet  with  every  scornful  rejection  a  fresh 
twig  has  been  cut  and  a  fresh  ofli'r  made.  By 
these  means  victories  have  been  robbed  of  their 
results ;  the  Mexicans  have  been  allowed  what 
Napoleon  never  pave  to  his  enemi(!s — time.  Like 
the  man  importuned  to  purchase  of  another  what  he 
knew  he  was  obliged  to  sell,  they  have  hung  off  for 
a  better  bargain  ;  and  now,  when  driven  to  the  cor- 
luc  iUi  it  were,  it  is  certainly  prolilemalical  whether 
any  offtT  we  can  make  them  will  \h)  accepted. 
1  have  said  tiiat  if  peace  was  made  it  would  be  a 
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most  singular  consummation.  Look  at  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, la  the  first  place  there  is  Sunta  Anna, 
ambitious  and  most  avaricious,  anxious  for  peace 
and  ready  to  sell  it  for  a  price,  yet  fearful  of  losing 
power  and  place  in  his  own  country  and  all  claim 
to  standiufT  as  a  patriot  or  ruler  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Watched  with  wary  eyes  by  his  enemies, 
he  sees  that  he  cannot  aecepl  bribes  and  be  the  sole 
master  of  the  secret.  His  fears  and  not  iiis  honesty 
hold  him  halting  as  to  what  course  to  pursue. 
Time  has  been  given  him,  and  no  man  can  work 
greater  wonders  with  it  than  he.  He  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  feel  the  public  pulse  at  his  leisure,  and 
will  make  the  most  of  the  e.vtension.  If  he  finds 
that  he  can  drive,  coax  or  frighten  the  master-spir- 
its ar(mnd  him  into  his  own  views,  can  gain  their 
support  aiid  cooperation,  he  will  pocket  any  money 
offered  and  sanction  a  peace.  He  wants  accomplices 
in  the  crime,  but  no  sharers  in  the  spoils.  If  he  as- 
cerlaius  that  he  cannot  sustain  himself  against  his 
enemies,  he  will  make  a  virtue  of  being  the  best 
patriot  among  them,  and  bide  the  issue  of  another 
battle.  So  much  for  Santa  Anna  and  the  chances 
of  m  iking  peace  with  them,  but  there  are  elements 
at  work  which  wdl  go  far  to  obstruct  his  effecting 
its  consummation.  To  nine  tenths  of  the  inhabit- 
ants the  war,  as  carried  on,  has  been  a  pastime — 
to  many  a  harvest.  While  those  immediately  on 
the  lines  occupied  by  our  troops  have  made  them- 
selves rich  by  it,  it  still  has  not  estranged  them 
from  their  own  idols  or  made  them  our  friends. 
They,  from  policy  and  a  species  of  patriotism,  wish 
to  see  the  war  continued.  The  people  remote  from 
the  scenes  of  actual  strife,  in  their  blind  pride  and 
overweening  self-confidence,  have  no  desire  for 
peace,  because  they  think  that  any  peace  would  be 
ignominious.  This  idea  is  in  their  heads,  and  cannot 
be  driven  out.  I  have  now  spoken  of  the  poorer 
classes,  of  the  mass  ;  let  us  look  at  the  rich  proprie- 
tors and  moneyed  men.  A  portion  of  them,  from 
selfish  interest  alone,  are  in  favor  of  peace  ;  their 
hate  for  the  Americans  is  every  bit  as  cordial  and 
as  strong  as  that  of  the  mass.  Perhaps  even  a 
majority  of  this  class  would  rejoice  if  peace  were 
made,  yet  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  this  majority 
could  be  induced  openly  to  come  out  and  advocate 
it.  Very  few  tViends  can  Santa  Anna  count  upon 
among  this  part  of  the  population,  while  he  has 
long  since  made  deadly  enemies  of  such  men  as 
Arista,  Ampudia,  Requena,  Almonte,  and  a  host 
of  other  officers,  many  of  them  the  best  Mexico  has 
ever  produced.  Among  those  immediately  around 
him  he  doubtless  has  maay  friends  who  will  aid  and 
stick  to  him — men  whom  he  has  raised  to  the  army 
not  from  any  talent  they  possess,  but  for  their  influ- 
ence— while  at  the  same  time  it  is  strongly  sus- 
pected that  two  of  his  ministers,  Tornel  and  Pa- 
checo.  are  opp<tsed  to  his  schemes,  and  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  getting  up  the  recent  rows 
and  preventing  our  army  from  obtaining  money  and 
supplies  from  the  city.  It  is  hinted  at,  by  those 
who  have  some  inklinsj  of  state  secrets,  that  Mack- 
intosh, the  !)roker  and  disbursing  a^ent  of  all  the 
moneys  appropriated  towards  purchasing  a  peace, 
has  overlooked  these  worthies  in  makin<r  his  distri- 
butio!is,  and  as  they  have  hands  open  to  receive  the 
smallest  favors  they  may  have  become  nettled  at  the 
slight.  The  leperos  of  tlie  city,  the  gentlemen 
armed  wiiii  knivi^s,  have  nothing  to  gain  from  peace, 
and  much  to  hope  for  in  the  way  of  plunder  from  a 
continuance  of  the  war;  they  are  all  decidedly  bel- 
ligerent. Not  one  in  a  hundred,  perhaps  not  one 
in  a  thousand,  of  the  entire  community,  allows  rea- 


i  son  or  good  sense  to  have  any  part  in  the  contro- 
!  versy,  or  thinks  of  the  future  welfare  of  tlie  countrj. 
I  And  thus  stand  matters  at  the  present  vvriting. 
I  If  peace  be  made,  it  will  be  purchased  of  ."^anta 
I  Anna  —  regularly  bought  —  and  tiiis  against  the 
j  wishes  of  lime  tenths  of  the  population.  It  will  be 
j  purchased,  loo,  of  a  weak  and  imbecile  enemy,  the 
i  vender  really  the  worst  enemy  they  have,  while  the 
I  National  (Jougress,  a  body  that  I  had  almo&i  over' 
I  looked,  is  opposed  to  the  bargain.  Santa  Anna 
\  has  the  army  and  Us  leaders  immediately  around 
:  him,  and  his  avarice  may  induce  him  to  sign  a  peace 
',  with  the  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  put  down  the 
!  revolution  that  must  immediately  be  raised  against 
I  him  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  he  will  do  it.  His  fears 
!  of  after  consequences  v\ill  overcome  his  avarice;  his 
enemies  will  lend  all  their  endeavors  to  thwart  him  ; 
the  time  he  has  had  to  listen  to  peace  proposilioi.s 
1  he  has  improved  in  strengthening  his  defences,  and 
I  another  battle  must  ensue. 

i  I  have  thus  hurriedly  given  you  my  opinions  of 
j  to-day  ;  circumstances  may  compel  me  to  alter  them 
I  to-morrow,  but  I  have  thought  it  best  to  put  them 
I  in  writing  at  all  events.  From  the  first  I  thought 
j  that  no  peace  would  grow  out  of  the  armistice — 
,  I  think  so  still :  but  if  a  treaty  is  signed  it  will 
stand  out,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  most 
[  singular  document  of  the  kind  on  record — brought 
i  about  by  agencies  most  strange,  and  effected  through 
j  means  which  reflect  little  credit  on  either  party 
[  concerned.  Yours,  &c.         G.  W.  K. 

P.  S.     I  was  wrong  in  saying  that  the  commis- 
sioners were  to   meet    this   afternoon — their   next 
meeting  is  to  take  place  on  Monday  next,  and  it  will 
I  probably  be  the  last.     Report  has  it  that  the  Mexi- 
j  cans  are  willing  to  give  up  what  they  consider  the 
I  cause  of  the  war,  Texas,  but  only  to  the  Nueces — 
i  New  Mexico  and  California  they  say  must  be  sub- 
j  jects  of  after  stipulation.     Look  out  for  a  break-up 
and  perhaps  a  row  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners. 


Tacubaya,  Sept.  6,  1847. 

I  did  not  write  a  line  yesterday,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  there  was  nothing  to  write  about.  Proofs 
accumulated  that  Santa  Anna  was  hourly  breaking 
the  armistice,  by  preventing  supplies  from  coming 
out  and  by  erecting  breastworks  sviihin  and  near  the 
city.  In  the  evening,  a  simvlacro  or  sham  fight 
came  off  in  the  city,  and  the  firing  was  quite  brisk 
fi)r  a  space  and  plainly  heard  out  here  at  Tacubaya. 
Some  thought  it  was  a  pronunciamento  or  revolu- 
tion against  Santa  Anna,  but  it  turned  out  that  he 
was  only  exercising  his  troops.  Peace  stock  is 
decidedly  down,  but  I  shall  make  no  comment  until 
I  hear  what  has  been  done  by  the  commissioners. 

Afternoon,  6  o'clock. — The  farce  is  over,  and  now 
conies  the  tragedy.  General  Scott  has  sent  in  to 
Santa  Anna  announcing  that  the  armistice  is  broken, 
and  that  at  V2  o'clock  to-morrow — 1  believe  that  is 
the  hour — hostilities  are  to  recommence.  He  would 
not  give  the  forty-eight  hours,  it  is  said,  as  lie  had 
abundant  evidence  the  Mexicans  had  broken  the 
armistice  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  Trist  has  returned  from  the  conference,  and 
although  we  cannot  learn  what  transpired,  we  know 
that  nothing  was  effected.  From  a  Mexican  of 
standing  I  learn  that  one  of  the  commissioners  on 
the  other  side  handed  Mr.  Trist  a  letter  of  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  Buchanan,  dated  in  July  last,  and 
which  had  been  intercepted.  The  letter  went  on 
to  say  that  a  line  running  near  the  parallel  of  32 
might  be  accepted,  at  which  point  it  would  leave 
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the  Rio  Grande  and  branch  off  to  California,  follow- 
ing nearlv  tlic  course  of  the  Rio  Gila.  As  I  have 
said,  I  fjei  this  story  from  hearsay  ;  if  it  is  true,  it 
will  show  tiiat  the  Mexicans  knew  every  card  in 
Mr.  Trist's  iiand,  to  use  an  uncommon  but  apt  ex- 
pression, before  he  had  a  chance  to  play  them. 

Night,  12  o'clock. — A  white  flag  came  in  from 
■  Santa  Anna  half  an  hour  since  with  a  message. 
General  Scolt  was  informed  that  the  Mexican  presi- 
dent regretted  very  much  the  delays  in  gettuig  out 
provisions,  &c.,  to  the  Americans,  that  no  fortifica- 
tions or  other  works  had  been  made,  and  that  by 
to-morrow  at  noon  the  supplies  could  all  be  got  out. 
The  report  is,  that  General  Scott  sent  back  word 
that  if  tiie  provisions  were  furnished  it  would  be  an 
evidence  of  Santa  Anna's  desire  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  understanding.  So  much  for  so  much. 
A  wa?  says  that  Santa  Anna  only  wants  to  humbug 
us  until  he  gets  two  cannon,  cast  a  day  or  two  since 
near  Chapultepec,  finished  and  ready  for  use  ! 

Yours,  &c.,  G.  W.  K. 


Tacubaya,  Sept.  7,  1817. 
This  morning  the  enemy  is  making  preparations 
for  our  reception  in  real  earnest.  At  an  early  hour 
long  lines  of  uifantry  were  seen  emerging  from  the 
city,  filing  past  Chapultepec,  and  taking  up  posi- 
tions at  the  Molino  del  Rev,  at  a  strong  work  known 
as  the  Powder  Magazine,  and  as  is  supposed  at  the 
foundry  where  the  Mexicans  cast  all  their  cannon. 
I  iniffht  here  mention  that  Chapultepec  is  al)out 
three  miles  directly  west  of  the  city,  thai  the  Mo- 
lino is  about  one  thousand  yards  further  west,  and 
that  the  other  positions  occu|)ied  by  the  Mexicans 
stretch  alonsr  at  intervals  in  the  same  direction. 
Chapultepec  itself  is  on  a  steep  hill  or  mound,  noted 
as  the  residence  of  Montezuma,  is  fortified,  and  is 
also  said  to  be  mined.  From  the  archbishop's 
palace  to  this  work  is  but  little  over  or  under  one 
mile  ;  from  the  former  to  the  Molino  about  twelve 
hundred  yards.  The  pahice  is  nearly  south  of 
Chap!ili(!pcc,  which  brings  the  new  jtositions  of  the 
enemy  directly  to  the  left  as  our  army  faces  them. 
Close  reconnoissances  of  their  works  have  been 
made  this  morning  by  Captain  Mason,  and  as  the 
destruction  (jf  the  foundry  is  considered  of  para- 
mount importance,  it  has  iieen  determined  upon  to 
attack'  the  (Mieiny  to-nifrbt.  A  hard  resistance  is 
anticipated,  as  large  bodies,  both  of' cavalry  and 
infantry,  are  in  plain  view.  Four  pieces  of  cannon 
havt;  b'en  discov<;red  in  position,  and  it  is  thought 
the  enemy  has  several  others  so  masked  that  they 
cannot  Ik;  seen. 

In  till!  mean  time  th(!  greatest  enthusiasm  exists 
in  the  arniy — all  appear  anxious  ai^ain  to  attack  an 
enemy  vvliose  cowardice  has  no  parallel,  and  whose 
treachery  and  duplicity  winild  shame  the  veritsst 
barbarians.  iMipopnlar  as  was  tin;  armistice  from 
ihe  first  with  all.  ;in(i  uncalled  for  as  they  deemed 
it,  its  shameful  violation  by  the  Mexicans  has  served 
liut  t(i  inllami',  while  the  infamous  int(!ntions  of  the 
Mexican  leaders  in  si<_rtiin<j  it,  now  rendered  so  pal- 
pabl(!,  ha.s  incensed  hoth  our  oflicers  and  nw.n  to  a 
degree  that  the  enemy  will  feel  in  any  encounter 
that  may  now  take  place. 

Niilht,  f>  o'clock. — The  i)lan  (if  attack  has  just 
been  settled  ujion  at  a  conncil  of  odicers  held  at 
Gen(!ral  Worth's.  (Jolonel  (larland'M  brii^ade  is  to 
move  on  the  riL'lit  in  the  direct i(in  of  the  Molino, 
watchinir  (-'hapnilepee,  and  to  be  {.'"verned  by  cir- 
cumsianees.  A  storming  party  of  .'iOO  jiicked  men, 
under  Major  Wriuht,  ami  condncied  l)y  r;ipt:iin 
Mason,  IS  to  attack    the   work    supposed   to  l)e  the 


foundry.  Captain  Huger,  with  two  Sl-pounders, 
is  to  open  upon  the  building  as  soon  as  it  is  light 
enough  to  see.  Colonel  Mcintosh,  now  that  Colonel 
Clarke  is  disbabled,  commands  the  2d  brigade  of 
Worth's  division,  and  will  attack  the  enemy's  right, 
Duncan's  light  battery  and  a  large  dragoon  force 
under  Major  Sumner  will  act  according  to  circum- 
stances. To  strengthen  the  movement,  General 
Cadwalader's  brigade  is  also  to  take  a  part,  and 
will  probably  attack  in  the  centre.  There  are  many 
who  do  not  approve  of  the  attack.  They  think  that 
Chapultepec  should  be  included  in  the  programme 
of  the  performances,  but  of  this  General  Scott 
should  be  the  best  judge. 

Yours,  &c.,  G.  W.  K. 


Tacubaya,  Sept.  8,  1847. 

Forenoon,  10  o^cIock. — 1  have  just  reiurned  from 
another  battle  field — one  on  which  the  victory  of  the 
American  arms  was  complete,  and  on  which  our 
troops  contended  against  an  enemy  immensely  su- 
perior in  number  and  strongly  posted.  Gen.  Worth 
commenced  the  attack  at  early  daylight,  and  in  less 
than  two  hours  every  point  was  carried,  all  the 
cannon  of  the  enemy  were  in  our  possession,  an 
immense  quantity  of  ammunition  captured,  and 
nearly  1000  men,  among  them  fifty-three  officers, 
taken  prisoners. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  battle  raged  with  a 
violence  not  surpassed  since  the  Mexican  war  com- 
menced, and  so  great  the  odds  opjxised  tiiat  for  some 
time  the  result  wasdoubiful.  Tiie  force  of  the  enemy 
has  been  estimated  at  from  1'2,()00  to  15,000,  strong- 
ly posted  behind  breast-wovks,  and  to  attack  them 
our  small  fi)rce  of  scarcely  3000  was  oidiged  to  ap- 
proach on  an  oijen  plain,  and  wiiliout  the  least  cover  ; 
but  their  dauntless  courage  carried  them  over  every 
obstacle,  and  nolwithstanding  the  Mexicans  fought 
with  a  valor  rare  for  them,  they  were  finally  routed 
from  oik;  point  or  another  until  all  were  driven  and 
dispersed.     The  defeat  was  total. 

But  to  irain  this  victory  our  own  loss  has  been 
uncommonly  severe — it  has  been  purchased  with 
the  blood  of  some  of  the  most  gallant  s|)iriis  of  the 
army.  The  5th  infiuiliy  has  sullered  the  most. 
This  regiment,  along  with  the  Gth  and  8ili,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  attack  upon  a  strong  work  on  the  en- 
emy's right,  and  was  opposed  to  such  sn[)erior 
numbers  that  it  was  C(mipelled  to  retire  along  with 
the  others.  The  celebrated  ('ol.  Martin  Scott  was 
killed  in  this  attack,  along  wiib  Lieuls.  JJnrweli  and 
Strong,  while  Col.  Mcintosh  and  many  other  offi- 
cers were  badly  wounded.  The  worse  than  savage 
miscreants  in  the  fort,  after  our  men  retired,  set  up 
a  yell  and  came  out  and  massacri'd  such  of  our 
wonndcHl  as  were  unable  to  get  olF.  In  this  way 
poor  Burwell  lost  hislifi'.  Fully  were  they  avenged, 
however;  fiir  within  half  an  hour  Duneairs  b;iiiery, 
aided  by  the  fall  of  another  of  their  W(hI;s,  diove 
the  dastardly  wretches  in  full  (light  across  the  fnlds. 
No  one  knew  or  oven  surmised  tin;  slrenglli  of  the 
phure  ;  it  was  an  t)ld  fiirt,  constructed  long  since, 
and  was  one  of  the  n)ain  defi'nces  of  liie  line  of 
works. 

On  the  enemy's  left,  and  nearer  (  hapuliepec.  our 
loss  was  also  preat,  allhoiigh  not  as  sim  re.  It  wac< 
lu!r(;  that  Col.  Wm.  !\1.  (Jrabani.  as  Iniue  a  spirit 
as  ever  lived,  was  killed  ;  ('apis.  .Merrill  and  .A  \  res 
also  fell  in  this  part  of  the  field.  'I'he  wonder  now 
is  how  any  oik;  could  come  out  safe  under  siu-h  a 
terrible  fire  as  the  enemy  poured  fioin  his  enliro 
line  of  works.  Nolbing  but  the  daring  and  iinpei- 
nosity  of  our  men,  who  rushed  onward  while  their 
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comrades  were  falling  thick  around  them,  gained 
the  victory  ;  had  they  once  faltered  all  would  have 
been  lost. 

The  broken  ground  on  the  right  of  the  enemy,  cut 
up  by  deep  ravines,  saved  many  of  Santa  Anna's 
troops  in  their  flight ;  yet,  as  it  was,  our  dragoons 
killed  and  captured  many  of  the  fugitives.  Large 
bodies  of  the  Mexican  cavalry  approached  the  scene 
of  strife  several  times,  but  they  were  driven  like 
shi?ep  by  Duncan's  battery. 

The  Mexican  loss  has  been  even  more  severe 
th;in  our  own.  Gen.  Balderas,  Gen.  Leon,  and 
wKinv  other  otBcers  are  numbered  among  the  dead, 
wiuie  the  interior  of  their  works,  the  tops  of  the 
houses  from  which  they  fought,  and  the  ground 
over  which  they  fled,  are  strewn  with  lifeless  bodies. 
Such  was  the  panic  that  many  of  our  officers  say 
tint  a  fcM-  fresh  troops  might  have  taken  Chapulte- 
pec  iiself  almost  without  a  struggle;  but  other  than 
a  few  shots  fired  at  that  point  from  some  of  the  cap- 
tured cannon,  no  demonstration  was  made. 

After  the  battle  was  over.  Gen.  Scott  came  out, 
accompanied  by  his  statf,  and  also  by  Mr.  Trist. 
The  .Nlexicans  at  the  time  were  throwing  shells  at 
so.ne  of  the  wagons  Gen.  Worth  had  sent  out  to 
pick  up  the  dead  and  wounded.  They  had  placed 
a  howitzer  in  position  on  Chapultepec  at  the  close 
of  the  action,  and  now,  seeing  no  enemy  within 
rench,  the  cowardly  wretches  opened  upon  the  arn- 
biilnnces  and  those  who  were  gathering  the  bodies 
of  tiieir  wounded  and  lifeless  comrades.  On  seeing 
this  worse  than  savage  outrage,  one  of  our  officers, 
with  a  sarcastic  expression  of  countenance,  asked 
whether  Mr.  Trist  had  any  new  peace  propositions 
in  his  pockets.  Mackintosh  did  not  come  out  after 
the  battle  to  gain  more  time  for  his  friend  Santa 
Anna,  nor  worm  out  fresh  intelligence  of  the  strength 
and  lUDvements  of  our  army,  in  ora^r  tnat  ne  might 
be  of  service  to  the  Mexicans  by  communicat- 
ing it. 

The  Mexican  prisoners  say  that  Santa  Anna 
himself  was  on  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  their  works, 
but  left  at  the  commencement  of  the  rout.  They 
admit  that  their  entire  force  was  15,000  ;  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  including  killed,  wounded,  prisoners  and 
dispersed,  their  loss  has  been  near  5,000.  Many 
of  them  were  regulars,  the  11th  and  12th  infantry 
Tegiments  suffering  most.  The  commander  of  the 
latter.  Col.  Tenorio,  is  a  prisoner  in  our  hands ; 
so. lie  fourteen  officers  belonging  to  the  former  are 
also  prisoners,  but  the  commander.  Gen.  Perez, 
escnp-'d. 

The  foundry,  in  which  several  moulds  for  casting 
cunion  and  other  apparatus  were  found,  was  en- 
tirely demolished,  and  after  ascertaining  this  Gen. 
Scou.  not  wishing  to  hold  the  position,  ordered  all 
the  forces  to  retire.  The  whole  affair,  as  a  mili- 
t.irv  movement,  is  severely  criticised  by  many  of 
our  officers.  They  contend  that  no  result  has  been 
gained  comniensurato  with  the  immense  loss  we 
have  sustained  in  the  battle.  This  is  a  matter  I  do 
not  t'^el  myself  qualified  to  discuss,  but  it  must  be 
ceriiin  that  the  morale  upon  the  Mexicans,  of  a 
defeat  so  disgraceful  and  so  disastrous,  must  be  im- 
portant. They  have  now  (it  is  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon)  returned  to  their  positions  ;  and  if  Santa 
Anna  was  on  the  ground  as  is  stated,  and  can  find 
no  one  to  lay  the  blame  upon,  he  may  twist  the 
whole  atfiir  into  a  victory — on  paper.  It  will  not 
1>2  the  first  time  he  has  done  this  thing. 

Since  I  commenced  this  letter,  I  have  been  out 
endeavoring  to  obtain  a  full  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  officers,   but   so  far  have   been   unable. 


Knowing  the  deep  anxiety  felt  in  the  United  States 
bv  the  families  of  all,  this  shall  be  my  first  care 
The  entire  loss  in  Gen.  Worth's  division,  out  of 
some  1.800  or  2,000,  that  went  into  action,  will  not 
fall  much  short  of  600.  The  dragoons  ai.d  Gen. 
Cadwalader's  brigade  did  not  suffer  so  severely  in 
comparison.  What  the  next-movement  is  to  be  no 
one  knows,  but  it  is  thought  the  city  will  be  attacked 
immediately.        -.-     „    «. 

lours,   &C.  p       -ly      XT 


[We  copy  only  parts  of  this  letter. — Lit.  Age.l 

Tacubaya,  Sept.  9,  1847. 

♦  *  ♦  * 

The  above  list  is  complete  and  perfect.  Thcr^- 
has  been  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  as  nearly 
all  the  orderly  sergeants  and  executive  officers  have 
been  killed  or  wounded.  The  conduct  of  all  tho 
'  non-commissioned  officers  has  been  gallant  and  most 
;  conspicuous,  while  several  of  them  behaved  so  no- 
'  bly  that  they  have  been  recommended  for  immediate 
I  promotion  to  Gen.  Scott.  Their  names  are  Ser- 
I  geaiits   Benson,  Wilson,  and   Robinson,  of  the  2! 

■  artillery  ;  Sergeant  Heck  of  the  3J  artillery  ;  Ser- 
'  geants  Updegraff,  Farmer,  Archer  and  Dally,  of  th? 
'  5th  infantry  ;  Sergeant  Major  Thompson  of  the  Oth 
'  infantry  ;  Sergeant  Major  Fink  of  the  8th  infamry. 

'.  I  trust  and  hope  that  Gen.  Scott  will  at  once  pro- 

'  mote  these  brave  fellows.  More  than  half  the  offi- 
cers in  Gen.  Worth's  division  have  been  struck  down, 
either  killed  or  wounded,  in  the  actions  of  Churu- 
busco  and  El  Moiino  del  Rev,  and  many  of  the  com- 

.  pauies  have  absolutely  no  one  to  command  them. 

i  *  ♦"'  ♦  ♦ 

No  less  than  nineteen  of  the  deserters,  captured 

'by  Gens.  Twiggs  and  Shields  at  Churubusco,  have 

I  been  found  fully  guilt}',  and  are  to  be  hung  to-mor- 

I  row   morning.      The   miscreant   Riley,   who  com- 

:  manded  them,  escapes  the  punishment  of  death,  as 

I  he  proved  that  he  deserted  before  the  war.    He  has 

I  been  sentenced,  however,  to  be  severely  whipped, 

\  to  be  branded  as  well,  and  to  wear  a  ball  and  chain 

I  in  front  of  the  army  during  the  war  I     A  deserter, 

j  taken  among  the   prisoners  at  the  Moiino  on  the 

,  8th,  was  summarily  dealt  with.     It  seems  that  he 

I  deserted  from  Monterey  last  fall,  and  a  comrade 

I  who  recognized  him,  to  save  the  trouble  of  a  court 

i  martial,  at  once  pitched  him  into  the  mill  f'.ume  and 

;  he  was  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  wheel  I     Another 

I  batch  of  deserters,  who  have  been  undergoing  a 

1  trial  here  in  Tacubaya,  will  be  hung  in  a  day  or  two 

;  it  is  said.     Most  richly  do  they  deserve  their  fate, 
*  ♦  '  "•  ♦ 

'  I  may  possibly  send  this  letter  off  to-night  by  a 
Mexican,  but  it  will  depend  upon  whether  there  is 
a  prospect  of  another  battle  to-morrow  or  next  day. 

'  Matters  are  approaching  a  crisis,  while  the  great 
mistake  in  not  entering  the  capital  on  the  night  of 
the  20th,  when  the  Mexicans  were  perfectly  panic 
stricken  and  in  full  flight,  is  hourly  developing  itself 

\  The  great  sacrifice  of  life  yesterday — the  loss  of  so 
many  gallant  spirits — has  all  been  owing  to  the  ces- 
sation of  hostiluies  and  the  armistice  which  followed, 

I  and  an  awful  responsibility  rests  either  with  the  pov- 

:  ernment  or  with  Gen.  Scott  and  Mr.  Trist.  The 
instructions  will  show,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  former  is  mostly  to  blame.  The  latter  are  cen- 
surable for  placing  faith  in  Mackintosh,  in  giving 
Santa  Anna  so  much  time,  or  even  in  having  any 

i  reliance  upon  his  power  and  ability  to  make  peace 
under  all  the  circumstances,  however  much  he  might 
have  desired  it   personally.     I  will  say  nothing  of 

■  the   bribery — mat  dark   side  of  the  picture  is  uo- 
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donbtedly  the  work  of  the  exccedintrly  wise  men  at 
Wnshiiitrton.  Bad  advisers  have  been  husy,  both 
here  and  at  home,  in  recommending  measures  to 
brinj  about  a  peace,  and  tlieir  counsels  have  pre- 
vaili;d  to  the  exclusion  of  the  opinions  of  men  who 
miji-lit  have  been  listened  to  with  profit.  1  trust  the 
experience  of  the  past  may  prove  a  lesson  for  the 
future,  and  that  by  this  time  our  rulers  must  see 
and  feel  that  in  order  to  brino-  about  a  peace  with 
the  M.xicans  they  must  use  hard  blows  instead  of 
soft  words. 

Yours,  &c.  G.  W.  K. 


Tacubaya..  Sept.  10,  1847. 

We  have  accounts  from  Mexico,  hrou{?ht  in  by 
Frenchmen  and  other  foreitrners,  to  the  effect  that 
Santa  Anna's  loss  at  El  Moii  lo,  was  much  more 
severe  than  any  one  here  had  anticipated.  They 
say  that  durinrj  the  afternoon  of  the  Sth,  no  less 
than  1500  wounded  men  came  into  trie  cilv,  while 
the  number  of  killed  was  over  fiOO.  The  slauch'er 
from  the  batteries  of  Col.  Duncan  and  Capt.  Drum 
must  have  been  terrific.  Santa  Anna,  it  is  said, 
would  have  laid  all  the  blame  of  the  defeat  upon 
Gen.  Leon,  but  that  officer,  unfortunately  for  him, 
died.  He  has  since  torn  the  epaulettes  from  the 
shoulders  of  Col.  Mig-uel  Audrade.  commander  of 
the  celebrated  rejrimenl  of  Hussars,  accuses  him  of 
everylhino^,  has  thrown  him  into  prison  and  denied 
him  all  communication.  He  must  have  some  one 
lo  break  out  upon. 

Everylbinnf  looks  quiet  to-day,  but  the  Mexicans 
are  busily  employed  in  fortrfyinfr  at  ev(^rv  point. 
At  Chapultepec  they  can  be  seen  at  work,  while 
they  are  also  repairinof  the  damage  done  at  El  Mo- 
lino  and  other  points  on  that  line.  On  the  Piedad 
road  they  have  stronjj  works,  while  at  the  Nino 
P(>rdido  and  Sau  Antonio  Ahad  entrances  to  the 
city  tliev  are  also  forlifyinii  with  the  greatest  viijor. 
G'n.  Pillow's  division,  as  also  Col.  Riley's  briirade, 
attached  to  that  of  Gen.  Twitrrrs,  occupy  the  villafre 
of  Li  Pie  la  I  aid  u  Muhborhood,  in  plain  sig-ht,  and 
in  fact  iind(!r  the  <tuus  of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Worth 
remains  here  in  Tacubaya,  but  he  is  sendinjT  all  his 
sick  and  wounde<l  to  Mixcoac,  out  of  the  ranjTe  of 
the  truiis  of  f/hapultepec.  No  one  knows  what 
point  will  be  first  attacked,  but  this  question  will 
soon  be  defrmiued.  The  next  blow  struck  will  be 
hard,  and  all  hope  decisive.  It  must  read  stranfje, 
the  story  that  some  7  or  8000  men  have  set  them- 
selves down  before  a  stronjrly  fortified  city  of  over 
200,000  inhabitants,  with  an  army  of  at  least  25.- 
000  [W'n  to  defend  it ;  but  the  tali;  is  a  true  one, 
and  tin;  proud  capital  of  Mexico  must  fall. 

Yours,  &c.  G.  W.  K. 


From  the  Puente  del  Hermita,  which  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  Mexicans,  they  can  plainly  be  seen 
at  work  on  several  fortifications  between  the  roads 
of  San  Antrel  and  San  Antonio  de  Abad.  These 
works  are  but  little  more  than  half  a  mile  i'rom 
the  city,  which  is  also  in  plain  view.  Shortly  after 
we  left,  the  enemy  opened  with  two  of  their  heavy 
puns  iijjon  our  pickets  or  engineers,  and  continued 
the  fire  for  near  an  hour.  I  cannot  learn  that  they 
did  any  injury.  On  our  return  to  Tacubaya  we 
found  that  Maj.  Sumner  and  Col.  Duncan  had  had 
a  little  brush  with  the  enemy's  lancers  near  the  bat- 
tle ground  of  El  Molino.  Capt.  Ruff,  with  his 
company  of  mounted  rifiemen,  drew  a  large  party 
of  the  Mexican  cavalry  immediately  within  the 
range  of  one  of  Duncan's  guns,  when  one  or  two 
discharges  sent  them  scampering  off  in  every  direc- 
tion. Only  one  man  was  wounded  on  our  side, 
but  it  is  known  that  the  enemy  lost  several  in  the 
skirmish.  They  opened  with  one  heavy  gun  from 
Chapultepec  on  our  men,  but  did  no  harm  other 
I  than  frightening  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  half 
out  of  their  wits. 

Lieut.  Buibank,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at 
El  Molino,  died  yesterday,  and  Capt.  E.  Kirby 
Smith  this  afternoon  of  wounds  received  at  the  same 
time.  Lieut.  Col.  Dickinson,  shot  badly  in  the 
ankle  at  Churubusco,  is  also  dead.  All  were  gal- 
lant officers,  and  their  loss  is  much  regretted. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  execution  of  nine- 
teen of  the  deserters  captured  on  the  20th  August 
at  Churubusco.  (len  Scott  has  just  signed  the 
death  warrant  of  thirty  others,  taken  at  the  same 
time,  and  they  will  suffer  the  same  fate  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two. 

From  various  movements,  there  is  certainly  strong 
reasons  to  believe  that  Gen.  Scott  will  open  a  heavy 
fire  upon  Chapultepec  to-morrow  morning,  i'rom  not 
only  his  own  siege  guns  but  from  those  ca])tured 
from  the  enemy.  Whether  it  is  a  feint  to  draw  the 
Mexicans  to  that  j)oint  and  weaken  other  defeiu-es, 
is  not  known.         Yours,  &c.  G.  W.  K. 


Tacuhaya,  Sept.  11,  1817. 
A  small  party  of  us  have  just  returned  from  a 
ride  oviir  to  La  Piedad,  the  hetid-quarters  of  Gen. 
Pillow.  (Jen.  Scoti  was  there,  as  also  were  Some 
of  his  principril  officers,  holding  a  council  as  to  the 
best  moili'  and  point  of  atta('k.  The  result  of  their 
deliberations  is  not  known,  but  it  is  thou[:ht  that  the 
infantry  wdl  have  somi-  respite  after  their  hard 
labors,  and  that  all  the  heavier  eaniutn  recently  cap- 
lured  fntm  the  .Mexicans  will  be  employed  in  .send- 
ing their  own  balls  back  at  them.  With  their  own 
guns,  and  those  brouiiht  up  by  Gen.  Scott,  at  lea.st 
fifty  |)ie(;es  of  heavy  calibre  cun  be  o|)eiied  at  any 
oni!  point — enouL'h  to  demolish  any  work  the  Mex- 
icans have  constructed  in  time  incredibly  short,  and 
give  them  a  Ics.son  they  will  not  soon  forg(a. 


Tacubaya,  Sept.  12,  1817. 
At  early  daylight  this  morning  a  heavy  cannonade 
was  opened  upon  the  stronghold  of  ("hapultepec, 
which  was  increased  during  the  day  as  additional 
siege  guns  were  placed  in  position.  The  Mi-xicans 
returned  the  fire  with  great  spirit  at  intervals  during 
the  day,  but  with  little  etfect other  than  dismounting 
one  of  our  guns  ;  1  cannot  linirn  that  a  man  has  been 
killed  at  any  one  of  the  batteries.  Several  of  the 
volligeurs,  while  skirmishing  with  the  enemy's 
sharp-shooters  at  the  foot  of  Chapultepec,  wi're 
wounded,  but  none  of  them  severely.  A  lO.'.-inch 
mortar  was  opened  upon  the  i)lace  during  the  after- 
noon, and  ;u>  several  shells  have  been  seen  to  fall 
and  (ixplode  directly  within  the  enemy's  works  it  is 
certain  that  great  damage  has  been  caii.sed.  \  firing 
of  heavy  guns  has  also  been  heard  in  the  direction 
of  La  Piedad.  showing  that  the  Mexicans  have  been 
diverted  in  that  quarter. 

At  dusk  this  evening  several  loads  of  scaling  lad- 
■  ders  were  sent  down  towards  the  fi)ol  of  Chaiiulte- 
!  pec,  and  lh(!  movements  of  <iur  infantry  and  other 
j  light  corps  would  indicate  that  the  strong  works 
I  u|)on  the  crest  are  to  be  stormed  early  to-morrow.  A 
j  large  i)orlion  of  the  entire  army  will  be  brought  to 
I  the  struggle,  and  it  is  thought  the  conte.-it  will  bo 
terrible.  1  have  litth-  time  to  write. 
1  Yours,  .S:c.  G.  W.  K. 
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City  of  Mexico,  Sept.  14,  1847 

Another  nctorv,  glorious  in  its  results,  and  which 
has  thrown  additional  lustre  upon  the  American 
arms,  has  been  achieved  to-day  by  the  army  under 
Gen.  Scott — the  proud  capital  of  Mexico  has  fallen 
into  the  power  of  a  mere  handful  of  men  compared 
with  the  immense  odds  arrayed  against  them,  and 
Santa  Anna,  instead  of  shedding  his  blood  as  he  had 
promised,  is  wandering  with  the  remnant  of  his  army . 
no  one  knows  whither. 

The  apparently  impregnable  works  on  Chapul- 
tepec,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  were  triumphantly 
carried — Gens.  Bravo  and  Monterde,  besides  a  host 
of  officers  of  different  grades,  taken  prisoners  ;  over 
1000  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  all , 
their  cannon  and  ammunition,  are  in  our  hands  ; 
the  fugitives  were  soon  in  full  flight  towards  the 
diffijrent  works  which  command  the  entrances  to  the 
city,  and  our  men  at  once  were  in  hot  pursuit. 

Gen.  Quitman,  supported  by  Gen.  Smith's  bri-^ 
gade,  took  the  road  by  the  Chapuliepec  aqueduct, , 
towards  the  Belen  gate  and  the  Ciudadela ;  Gen.  j 
Worth,  supported  by  Gen.  Cadwalader's  brigade, 
advanced  bv  the  San  Cosme  aqueduct  towards  the 
garita  of  that  name.     Both  routes  were  cut  up  by 
ditches  and  defended    by  breastworks,  barricades. , 
and  strong  works  of  every  description  known   to 
military  science  ;  yet  the  daring  and  impetuosity  of 
our  men  overcame  one  defence  after  another,  and 
bv  nightfall  every  work  to  the  city's  edge  was  car- 
ried.    Gen.  Quitman's  command,  after  the  rout  at 
Chapultepec,  was  the  first  to  encounter  the  enemy 
in  force.     Midway  between  the  lormer  and  the  Be- 
le:i  g  ite,  S  lata   Anna   had  constructed    a  strong 
work  ;  but  this   was  at  once  vigorously  assaulted 
by  Gen.  Quitman,  and   aided  by  a  fiank   fire   from 
two  of  Duncan's  S'uiis,  which  Gen.  Worth  had  or- 
dered to  approach  as  near  as  possible  from  the  San  , 
Cosme  road,  the  enemy  was  again  routed  and  in  full 
ffight.     Tliey  again  made  a  stand  from  their  strong 
fortifications  at  and  near  the  Belen  garita,  opening 
a  tremendous  fire  not  only  of  round  shot,  grape,  and  ', 
shell,  but  of  musketry  ;  yet  boldly  Gen.  Quitman 
advanced,  stormed  and  carried  the  works,  although  ; 
at  great  loss,  and  then  every  point  on  this  side  the  ] 
city  w;\s  in  our  possession.     In  this  onslaught  twoj 
of  our  bravest  officers  were  killed — Capt.  Drum  and 
Lieut.  B?njamin.  ! 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Worth  was^rapidly  advancing 
upon  .San  Cosme.  At  the  English  burying  ground 
the  enemy  had  constructed  a  strong  work  ;  it  was 
defended  by  infantry  for  a  short  time,  but  could  not 
resist  the  assault  of  our  men.  The  aifriglited  Mex- 
icans soon  fled  to  another  line  of  works  nearer  the 
city,  and  thus  Gen.  Worth  was  in  possession  of  the 
entrance  to  San  Cosme.  As  his  men  advanced 
towards  the  garita,  the  enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire 
of  musketry  from  the  house-tops,  as  well  as  of 
grape,  cannister  and  shell  from  their  batteries,  thus 
sweeping  the  street  completely.  At  this  juncture 
the  old  Monterey  game,  of  burrowina  and  dieting 
throuffh  the  houses,  was  adopted.  On  the  right, 
as  our  men  faced  the  enemy,  the  aqueduct  affi)rded 
a  partial  shelter  ;  on  the  left,  the  houses  gave  some 
protection  ;  but  many  were  still  killed  or  wounded 
by  the  grape  which  swept  every  part,  as  well  as 
by  th  sliells  which  were  continually  burstinj  in 
every  direction.  About  3  o  clock  the  work  of  the 
pick-axe  and  the  crow-bar,  under  the  direction  of 
Lieut.  G.  W.  .Smith,  of  tiie  sappers  and  miners, 
had  fairly  commenced,  and  every  minute  brought 
our  men  nearer  the  enemy  s  last  stronghold.  In 
the  mean  time  two  mountain  howitzers  were  fuirlv : 


lifted  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  houses  and  into  the 
cupola  of  the  church,  from  which  they  opened  a 
plunging  and  most  effective  fire,  while  one  of  Dun- 
can s  guns,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Hunt,  was  run  up 
under  a  galling  fire  to  a  deserted  breastwork,  and 
at  once  opened  upon  the  garita.  In  this  latter  dar- 
ing feat,  four  men  out  of  eight  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  but  still  the  piece  was  most  effectively 
served.  The  work  of  the  miners  was  still  going 
on.  In  one  house  which  they  had  entered  by  the 
pick-axe,  a  favorite  aid  of  Santa  Anna's  was  found. 
The  great  man  had  just  fled,  but  had  left  his  friend 
and  his  supper  I  Both  were  well  cared  for — the 
latter  was  devoured  by  our  hungry  officers ;  the 
former,  after  doing  the  honors  of  the  table,  was 
made  a  close  prisoner.  Just  as  dark  was  setting 
in,  our  nieu  had  dug  and  mined  their  way  almost 
up  to  the  very  guns  of  the  enemy,  and  now,  after  a 
short  struggle,  thev  were  completely  routed  and 
driven  with  the  loss  of  ever\ihing.  The  command 
of  the  city  by  the  San  Cosme  route  was  attained. 

During  the  night.  Gen.  Quitman  commenced  the 
work  of  throwing  up  breastworks  and  erecting  bat- 
teries, with  the  intention  of  opening  a  heavy  can- 
nonade upon  the  Ciudadela  with  the  first  light  this 
mornino-.  At  10  o'clock  at  night  Gen.  Worth  or- 
dered Capt.  Hnger  to  bring  up  a  24-pounder  and  a 
10-inch  mortar  to  the  garita  or  gate  of  San  Cosme, 
and  having  ascertained  the  bearings  and  distance  of 
the  grand  plaza  and  palace,  at  once  opened  upon 
those  points.  The  heavy  shells  were  heard  to  ex- 
plode in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  At  a  little  after 
midnight  Major  Palacios.  accompanied  by  two  or 
three  members  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  city, 
arrived  at  Gen.  Worth's  head-quarters,  and  in  great 
trepidation  informed  him  that  Santa  Anna  and  his 
grand  army  had  fled,  and  that  they  wisned  at  once 
to  surrender  the  capital  I  They  were  referred  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  immediately  started 
for  Tacubaya  :  but  in  the  mean  time  the  firing  upon 
the  town  ceased. 

At  7  o  clock  this  morning  Gen.  Scott,  with  his 
staff,  rode  in  and  took  -luarters  in  the  national  pal- 
ace, on  the  top  of  which  the  regimental  flag  of  th© 
gallant  rifles  and  the  stars  and  stripes  were  already 
flying.  An  immense  crowd  of  blanketed  lepercs, 
the  scum  of  the  capital,  were  congregated  in  the 
plaza  as  the  commander-in-chief  entered  it.  They 
pressed  upon  our  soldiers,  and  eyed  them  as  though 
they  were  beings  of  another  world.  So  much  were 
they  in  the  way,  and  with  such  eagerness  did  they 
press  around,  that  Gen.  Scott  was  compelled  to 
order  our  dragoons  to  clear  the  plaza.  They  were 
told,  however,  not  to  injure  or  harm  a  man  in  the 
moh — they  were  all  our  friends  I 

About  five  minutes  after  this,  and  while  Gen. 
Worth  was  returnin?  to  his  division  near  the 
Alameda,  he  was  fired  upon  from  a  house  near  the 
convent  of  San  Francisco.  Some  of  the  cowardly 
Polkas,  who  had  fled  the  day  previous  without  dis- 
charging their  guns,  now  commenced  the  assassin 
game  of  shooting  at  every  one  of  our  men  they  saw, 
from  windosvs,  as  well  as  from  behind  the  parapets 
on  the  azoteas  or  tops  of  the  houses.  In  half  an 
hour  s  time  our  good  friends,  the  leperos.  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  hospital  of  San  Andres  and  the 
church  of  Santa  Clara,  also  commenced  discharging 
muskets  and  throwing  bottles  and  rocks  from  the 
az<^)leas.  I  have  neglected  to  mention  that  just  pre- 
vious to  this  Col.  Garland  had  been  severely 
wounded  by  a  musket,  fired  by  some  miscreant  i'rom 
a  window. 

For  several  hours  this  cowardly  war  upon  our 
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men  continued,  and  during  this  time  many  were 
killed  or  wounded.  It  was  in  this  species  of  fight- 
in<j  that  Lieut.  Sidney  Smith  received  his  death 
wound.  The  division  of  Gen.  Twiogs  in  one  part 
of  the  city,  and  Gen.  Worth  in  another,  were  soon 
actively  engaged  in  putting  down  the  insurrection. 
Orders  were  given  to  shoot  every  man  in  all  the 
ho\ises  from  which  the  firing  came,  while  the  guns 
of  the  diii'erenl  light  batteries  swept  the  streets  in 
all  directions.  As  the  assassins  were  driven  from 
one  house  they  would  take  refuge  in  anoiher ;  but 
by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they  were  all  forced 
back  to  the  l)arriers  and  suburbs.  Many  innocent 
persons  have  doubtless  been  killed  during  the  day, 
but  this  could  not  be  avoided.  Had  orders  been 
given  at  the  outset  to  blow  up  and  demolish  every 
house  or  church  from  which  one  man  was  fired 
upon,  the  disturbances  would  have  been  at  once 
quelled.  As  it  is,  I  trust  that  the  lesson  the  rabble 
and  their  mischievous  leaders  have  received  to-day 
may  deter  them  from  future  outrages. 

On  entering  the  palace  Gen.  Scott  at  once  named 
Gen.  Quitman  govern(M-  of  Mexico — a  most  excel- 
lent appointment.  Some  wag  immediately  pro- 
churned  aloud  in  the  plaza  as  follows:  "  Gen.  John 
A.  Quitman,  of  Mississippi,  has  been  appointed 
governor  of  Mexico,  (■//■  Gen.  Jose  IMaria  Tornel, 
resigned — r(rij  xiifhlcitJi/ !  '  It  seems  that  the  val- 
iant Tornel  ran  off  at  an  early  hour,  and  his  mag- 
nificent house  has  been  converted  into  a  hospital  for 
our  wounded  officers. 

Yours,  &c.  G.  W.  K 


City  of  Mkxico,  Sept.  17,  1817. 
The  capital  is  now  quiet  enough,  and  ahhough 
tlie  inhabitants  say  but  little,  they  are  probably  not 
altogethercontented  with  their  new  masters.  They 
say  that  the  Lord  and  Santa  Anna  are  to  blame  for 
all  their  misfortunes,  their  own  lack  of  ])rowess 
and  courage  is  not  thought  of.  They  say  that 
Providence  wilheld  the  rains  and  gave  the  Yankees 
fair  w(>atlier  for  their  operations,  while  Santa  Anna 
deserted  them  in  their  extremity,  and  gave  up  the 
city  wiihout  even  making  terms  for  them.  The 
latter  has  gone  no  one  knows  whither.  Some  con- 
tend that  he  is  on  his  way  to  the  coast,  with  the 
iiitiMition  of"  leaving  the  country;  others  say  that  lu; 
lias  gone  towards  (^u-eretaro  ;  while  many  think 
thai  be  is  lurking  alioiit  (Miadalu])e  or  San  C'hristo- 
hal.  within  a  few  miles  of  this,  yet  with  only  a 
sm  ill  l()r('(;  of  cavalry  at  his  command.  His  wife, 
who  has  been  living  all  the  while  at  the  house  of 
his  particular  friend  Mackintosh,  has  goiu!  out  in 
ill  ■  (liri^ciioii  of  San  Christohal  in  search  of  him. 
S  iiita  Anna,  just  before  hi;  left  tiie  city,  grossly 
insiilii'd  Gen.  Ti^rres,  who  coimiianded  at  the  IJelen 
piW'.  lot  di'sertiiig  his  post.  It  is  also  said  that  he 
has  (piarrilhul  with  Lombanlim.  The.«<!  are  old 
tricks  of  iIk;  tyrant — llirowing  tlu;  blame  upon 
others  1(1  cover  his  own  shaiiiebiss  conduct..*  *  * 
I'hi'  McM.Mii  hiss  ii  is  iinpossilile  to  asc(;rlain, 
bui  It  his  hccn  immense.  Among  the  killed  at 
(".Iiiipidir|icc  were  (hni.  .luan  Nejuunccuiio  I'en-/,, 
Gol.  Juan  Caiio,  a  (Iisiini!uislit3d  o(hc(!r  of  enjji- 
neers,  and  Lirui.  laician  (^ilvo,  one  of  (JiMi.  Hra- 
vo's  aids.  (leii.  Siildana  was  badly  wounded,  as 
were  many  other  disiinyuished  cfruMTS.  Five 
gcni-rals,  ibrin;  colmii'ls.  si'vcii  limiti'iiant-colonels, 
and  neai  one  hundred  nuijors,  ciqiiaiiis,  and  lieuten- 
ants, were  taken  prisonrrs,  togoihcr  witli  eight 
hundred  or  more  rank  and  file.  At  the  gariias  of 
Helen  and  San  ('osme  many  offieiTs  were  killi;d  or 
wounded,  but  their  names  are  not  known. 


The  total  number  of  deserters  hung  at  San  An- 
gel and  Mixcoac  was  fifty,  and  well  did  they 
deserve  their  fate.  Thirty  of  them  were  hung  at 
Mixcoac  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  They  were 
compelled  to  stand  upon  the  gallow^  until  the  tiag 
they  had  deserted  was  flying  from  Chapultepec,  and 
were  then  all  swung  olf  at  the  same  time.  Not 
one  of  them  complained  that  his  fate  was  uiide-' 
served. 

It  is  no  time  now  to  mention  the  hundreds  of 
cases  of  individual  gallantry  noticed  at  the  different 
battles,  but  I  cannot  help  jiaying  a  passing  compli- 
ment to  the  noted  chaplain,  Parson  McCartey,  as 
he  is  called  by  all.  The  worthy  man  was  seen  in 
all  parts,  and  where  the  danger  was  greatest,  com- 
forting the  wounded  and  exhorting  the  wavering  to 
press  forward,  and  all  the  time  reoardless  of  his 
own  safety.  No  man  exerted  himself  more  to  en- 
sure a  victory,  no  man  is  more  entitled  to  special 
commendation. 

We  are  still  without  any  positive  or  definite  in- 
formation as  regards  Santa  Anna's  great  army, but 
all  agree  that  it  is  disorganized  and  broken  up. 
There  is  a  report  that  Gen.  Ilerrera  has  reached 
Quereiaro  wiih  four  thousand  men  in  a  body,  but 
it  requires  confirmation. 

Yours,  &c.  G.  W.  K. 


City  of  Mexico,  Sept.  20,  1847. 

All  our  wounded  have  been  brought  in  from 
Mixcoac  and  oiher  ])laces,  and  have  been  made  as 
coinCoitable  as  circumstances  would  admit.  Cha- 
pultepec  is  siill  held  by  our  troops,  but  all  the 
oiher  points  have  been  drserted,  and  the  main  body 
of  the  men  are  quartered  within  the  limits  of  the 
city. 

Gen.  Uravo's  official  rej)ortof  the  loss  of  Chapnl- 
te[)ec  has  been  published  in  a  Toluca  paper.  Jle 
blames  Santa  Anna  for  not  sending  him  reinforce- 
ments as  he  recpiested,  materially  uiidenales  his 
own  force,  and  accuses  one  of  his  engineer  ofiiccMS, 
Alcman,  who  had  charge  of  the  different  mines  on 
the  hill  sides,  with  being  absent  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  by  springing  them  the  fate  of  the  day 
might  have  ijeen  changed.  If  possible,  1  will  send 
on  bis  report. 

In  the  same  paper,  we  see  it  stated  that  Sania 
Anna  has  renounced  the  jiresidency  of  the  re|  iiblie, 
and  in  this  juncture  names  Don  Emanuel  Peui  y 
Pena,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Mcxici;. 
as  his  constitutional  successor.  Pefia  y  Pena  is  at 
ja  hacienda  of  his  close  by,  is  a  lawyer  of  great 
standing,  and  may  possibly  assume  the  reins  of 
jiower  in  the  pri>sent  crisis.  It  is  iiardly  prohalile 
that  he  will  retain  them,  however.  In  the  present 
distracted  state  of  the  country  no  one  can  expict  to 
hold  them  long. 

We  hear  hut  little,  one  way  or  lh(>  other,  as  !o 
what  the  Mexicans  intend  to  do  in  future — whether 
iht.'y  are  (or  peace  or  a  continuance  of  tin'  war.  In 
\'m'.\,  it  is  hardly  time  for  them,  after  their  recent 
disastr<ins  discomfitures,  to  think  of  anything. 
I''verything  will  now  depend  u])on  (uir  own  govern- 
fiienl.  If  the  nonsensical  soothing  system  is  con- 
liiiucd — if  another  dose  of  magnanimity  is  to  follow 
tlu!  hard  blows  which  have  hist  us  so  many  live,- — 
lh(!  war  will  he  spun  out  until  doomsday-  On  the 
conirarv,  if  a  rigfiroiis  svslein  is  at  once  adopted,  if 
men  and  means  are  poured  into  the  country,  and 
tli(!  ruliTs  of  Mexico  arc;  for  once  made  to  believi! 
ihal  we  are  in  eirnest,  six  months  will  sullice  to 
make  llian  sue  fur  peace.  1  lerelfifori',  the  propo- 
sitions, with   a  stretch    of  magnanimity    positively 
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ridiculous,  have  all  come  from  our  side,  and  we  all 
know  with  what  contumely  and  insult  they  have 
been  treated. 

Speakinir  of  sending  men  and  means  to  Mexico, 
do  the  people  of  the  United  States  know  the  real 
force  which  has  achieved  the  recent  glorious  tri- 
umphs here  in  the  valley  of  this  proud  republic? 
I  have  not  seen  the  paper,  but  I  have  been  told  that 
a  recent  number  of  the  Union  states  that  when 
Gen.  Scott  would  reach  the  vicinity  of  Mexico,  his 
army  would  number  22,000  effective  men.  If  such 
a  statement  has  been  made,  one  more  false  or  un- 
generous could  not  have  been  promulgated.  Gen. 
Scott  arrived  on  this  side  the  mountains  with  a 
fraction  over  10,000  men,  of  which  number  at  least 
4,000  were  new  recruits.  Of  this  force,  so  insig- 
nificant when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
enterprise,  at  least  1,000  were  on  the  sick  list 
before  a  blow  was  struck.  With  a  disposable 
army,  then,  of  9.000 — not  a  man  more — the  bold 
attempt  was  made  to  reduce  a  populous  and  well- 
fortified  city,  and  after  a  succession  of  hard-fought 
battles  the  result  is  known.  The  12,000  paper 
men,  then,  manufactured  at  Washington  by  Gens. 
Marcv,  Jones  and  Co.,  must  remain  where  they 
have  been  during  all  the  recent  struggles — either 
unenlisted,  in  hospitals,  in  camp,  or  in  transitu — 
and  not  detract  from  such  merit  as  has  been  gained 
by  the  10,000  true  men,  who  have  borne  the  battle's 
brunt  and  won  such  laurels  for  their  country.  To 
them  all  honor  and  credit  is  due,  and  I  will  procure 
the  muster  roll  of  every  regiment  that  passed  the 
Vente  de  Cordova  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  prove 
mv  statement  as  to  their  actual  number. 

Gen.  Terres,  who  commanded  at  the  Belen  gate, 
has  come  out  with  a  report  of  the  part  taken  by 
himself  and  command  on  the  l^th.  It  is  pretty 
much  the  same  ola  story,  iie  complams  tnat  he 
had  not  men  enough  ;  says  that  those  he  did  have 
fought  with  determination,  bravery,  and  enthusi- 
asm ;  intimates  that  he  sent  for  reinforcements,  at 
a  juncture  when  the  tide  of  battle  mi?ht  have  been 
turned  against  Gen.  Quitman,  which  were  refused, 
and  finally  openly  accuses  Gen.  PedrigonGaray,  who 
commanded  his  reserve,  with  running  off  without 
firing  a  gun,  or  rendering  him  the  least  assistance. 
He  himself  speaks  of  the  gross  insult  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Santa  Anna  after  the  battle — an  in- 
sult, he  says,  that  he  could  not  resent.  We  now 
have  t!ie  reports  of  Bravo,  who  commanded  at  Cha- 
piiltepec,  and  of  Terres,  who  commanded  at  the 
Belen  gate  :  Santa  Anna  and  Gen.  Rangal  were 
both  of  them  at  the  San  Cosme  gate, and  it  remains 
10  be  seen  what  frivolous  excuse  they  will  make  for 
their  disgraceful  defeat.  Of  course  the  blame  will 
liOt  rest  on  their  illustrious  shoulders. 

The  "  American  Star,"  published  by  Peoples  & 
Barnard,  made  its  appearance  to-day  in  neat  form, 
and  the  talk  is  that  another  new  paper,  the  "  North 
American,"  is  to  come  out  in  the  course  of  the 
week.  Meanwhile,  the  city  is  rapidly  becoming 
Americanized.  From  every  quarter,  staring  in  the 
largest  capitals,  we  see  such  announcements  as 
"  Union  Hotel,"  "  Mush  and  Milk  at  all  Hours," 
•'  American  Dry  Goods,"  "  United  States  Restau- 
rat,"  "  St.  Charles  Exchange,"  "  Egg-Nogg  and 
Mince  Pies  for  Sale  Here,"  and  other  kindred  no- 
tices to  the  passer-by  as  to  where  he  can  be  served 
on  home  principles.  Nor  is  there  to  be  any  lack 
of  amusements,  for  already  the  posters  announce 
a  bull-fight,  a  circus,  a  theatre,  and  even  an  Italian 
opera,  as  shortly  to  be  produced.  We  are  a  great 
people.  Yours,  &c.  G.  W.  K. 


City  of  Mexico,  Sept.  24,  1847. 

Among  other  rumors,  we  hear  to-day  that  there 
has  been  a  coalition  of  some  of  the  slates  north  of 
this,  that  Senor  Cosio  has  been  appointed  president, 
that  12,000  men  are  immediately  to  be  raised  and 
organized  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor,  and,  to 
make  them  effective,  §1,000,000  is  to  be  levied. 
Bustamente  and  Paredes  are  to  command  the  army, 
as  the  story  goes,  while  Santa  Anna  has  leave  to 
retire  from  public  service  and  from  the  country  if 
he  sees  fit.  Another  report  current  would  make 
us  believe  that  the  Mexican  congress  is  shortly  to 
assemble  at  Queretaro,  and  that  the  peace  question 
is  to  be  talked  over  with  Mr.  Trist  in  real  earnest. 
These  are  all  but  mere  rumors. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Trist  reminds  me  of  a  story  cur- 
rent on  the  13th.  It  is  said  that  shortly  after  Cha- 
pultepec  was  carried,  that  gentleman  rode  up  th^? 
height,  and  on  being  recognized  by  a  gallant  Iris!/ 
soldier,  the  latter  accosted  him  with,  "  I  say,  sir 
it 's  a  beautiful  thraty  we  've  made  wid  "em  to-day 
sir !"     The  story  is  worth  relating  at  all  events. 

Although  all  appears  quiet  on  the  face  of  th. 
city,  assassinations  are  still  frequent.  Our  men  r.r. 
led  off  to  drinking-houses  in  the  by-streets  and  ii 
the  suburbs,  are  plied  with  liquor  until  they  beconit 
intoxicated,  and  are  then  slabbed.  Nor  will  this, 
cowardly  system  be  put  down  until  each  houst 
where  a  murder  is  committed  is  razed,  and  exem- 
plary justice  dealt  out  to  all  its  inmates.  It  has  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities  that  knives  and 
dirks  have  been  recently  distributed  to  the  horde  of 
thieves  and  murderers  liberated  by  Santa  Anna  on 
the  night  he  fled  from  the  capital,  and  with  no 
other  intention  than  that  they  might  do  the  work  in 
the  dark  he  had  not  the  courage  to  perform  in  open 
day.  By  an  order  issued  by  Gen.  Scott,  it  would 
seem  that  active  measures  have  been  taken  to  ferret 
out  the  assassins,  and  also  the  miscreants  who  have 
set  them  on  to  murder. 

Not  a  little  joy  has  been  manifested  by  all  at  the 
arrival  here  of  the  American  prisoners — Capts 
Clay,  Heady,  and  Smith,  Lieuts.  Churchill,  David- 
son, and  Barbour,  and  sixteen  privates — who  have 
recently  been  confined  at  Toluca.  It  seems  that 
they  were  released  by  the  governor,  Olaguibel,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  they  promising  that  the 
same  number  of  Mexican  prisoners,  and  of  equal 
rank,  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  Those  offi- 
cers who  refused  to  give  their  parole  when  all  were 
ordered  to  Toluca,  and  who  afterwards  escaped, 
have  performed  active  service  here  in  the  different 
battles.  Major  Gaines  has  been  serving  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Scott,  Midshipman  Rogers  on  that  of 
Gen.  Pillow,  Major  Borland  on  that  of  Gen.  Worth, 
and  Capt.  Danley  on  that  of  Gen.  Quitman.  The 
latter  was  severely  wounded  on  the  13th,  but  will 
recover. 

Among  the  papers  captured  at  the  palace — for  in 
his  haste  to  run  Santa  Anna  left  almost  everything 
—  were  many  rich  and  at  the  sa:me  time  most  valu- 
able documents.  Among  them  are  two  letters,  one 
w-ritten  by  Rejon  to  Santa  Anna,  and  dated  at  Que- 
retaro on  the  29th  August,  with  the  answer  of  the 
latter,  dated  here  in  Mexico  on  the  31st.  In  brief. 
Rejon  informs  his  friend  that  he  has  learned  wiih 
pain  that  negotiations  for  peace  have  been  entered 
into,  an  act  offensive  to  the  army  and  humiliatin£r 
to  the  republic.  He  contends  that  the  war  ought 
to  be  prosecuted,  and  that  if  the  capital  cannot  be 
saved,  like  Puebla  it  must  be  abandoned,  while  the 
withdrawn  troops  must  contend  with  the  enemy  as 
best  they  can.     Resources,  he  says,  will   not  be 
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wanting,  as  the  states,  with  the  slightest  encour- 
agement, will  supply  them.  He  contends  that 
pe-ice  will  destroy  Santa  Anna,  while  war  will  ever 
crown  him  with  honor  and  glory  if  he  but  carries  it 
oil  without  truce  and  with  energy.  In  Queretaro, 
Rejoii  continues,  the  disgust  was  general  when  they 
first  heard  of  the  sad  negotiations,  [furestas  nego- 
ciaciones,]  aud  on  the  morning  previous  to  the  date 
oi  his  letter  a  courier  passed  ihrougli  from  Toluca 
with  communications  arousing  the  states  against 
any  authority  that  should  make  peace  at  the  capi- 
tal. Rejon  finishes  his  letter  as  follows :  "With 
the  frankness  of  a  friend  I  inform  you  that  I  am 
committed  to  this  course.  Continue  the  war,  and  I 
will  perish  by  your  side  !" 

In  answer  to  all  this,  Santa  Anna  says  that  he 
learns  with  bitter  regret  the  charges  which  have 
been  made  against  the  government  for  the  course  it 
has  pursued.  He  urges  that  Gen.  Scott  solicited 
an  armistice,  [he  does  not  say  what  Mackintosh 
came  out  for  after  the  battle  of  Churubusco,]  in 
order  that  Mr.  Trist  might  be  heard,  which  solicita- 
tion he  granted,  "  because  the  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties would  give  his  troops  rest,  reestablish  their  mo- 
rale, and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  collect  the 
dispersed  and  enable  him  to  adopt  other  measures  to 
ensure  a  reaction!  "  These  are  Santa  Anna's  own 
words.  I  have  not  time  or  space  at  j)rpsent  to  give 
you  the  whole  of  his  answer  to  Rejon,  but  will  pro- 
cure it  for  some  future  period.  I  have  thought  all 
along  the  "  well-merited"  of  his  countiy  really  de- 
sired peace,  reasoning  the  while  that  he  was  to  be 
well  paid  for  it,  and  that  he  knew  he  must  be  de- 
feated again,  in  the  event  of  another  iiattle  ;  but  I 
now  begin  to  have  some  misgivings  that  he  was 
humbugging  us  all  the  time.  If  he  really  had  Mr. 
Buchanairs  ultimatum  to  Mr.  Trist  in  his  pocket, 
as  has  been  stated,  he  well  knew  that  there  was  no 
earthly  chance  for  an  amicable  result  to  the  nego- 
tiations. Li.'t  his  real  intentions,  however,  have 
been  what  they  may,  self  was  at  the  bottom,  and 
liis  poor  country  unthought  of.  To  show  the 
man's  avarice;,  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  know 
INIexican  affiirs  well,  that  since  Mr.  Polk  allowed 
him  to  return  from  Havana,  he  has  contrived  to 
pick  and  steal  nearly  a  million  of  (hdlars,  which  is 
all  safely  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  f<H-eign  agents 
or  friends.  Yours,  &c.  (i.  W.  K. 

City  ok  Mexico,  Sejit.  20,  lR-17. 

Assassinations  continue.  No  less  than  ten  mur- 
dered soldiers  were  found  this  morning  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  tpiarler  of  San  I'eblo,  and  eight  on 
the  i)revious  day.  The  fault  lies  partially  with  our 
own  men,  who  stragtrlc  from  their  quarters  and  get 
intoxicatfil  at  the  tirst  puli/mria  or  grog  shop  ;  yet 
th(!  fact  tiiat  even  in  this  8t:it(!  tliev  are  set  upon  by 
gaiius  of  armed  ruflians  .shows  that  a  fi-eling  o(  re- 
vi'iige  atid  deep  hatred  (ibtains  siijainst  us;  and  the 
fn'fpicncy  of  till'  nuirders  weiuld  |)rove  that  a  regu- 
l;ir  systi'iii  of  a^s;ls^in;ltion  has  be(!n  oriiani'/.ed,  the 
wire-workrrs  very  likely  sonu;  of  the  priests  and 
leading  men. 

One  <rreat  reason  for  this  is  tiic^  almost  insignifi- 
cant force  under  the  cotimiand  of  d'en.  Scott. 
True,  he  has  had  enoiifjli  to  achieve  viiMories  and 
capture  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  for  this  niason 
many  may  think  that  lie  has  sulheieui  men.  Hut 
such  is  not  the  ease.  The  very  smallness  of  our 
army  is  more  de[;radinij  to  tlie  jiride  of  the  Mexi- 
cans than  any  defi-nt  that  has  befallen  them.  Had 
an  army  respectable  in  numbers,  com[)are(l  with  the 
enterprise  undertaken  and  accomplished, entiTcd  the 


valley  of  Mexico,  the  smartings  of  discomfiture 
would  have  been  alleviated  by  the  evidence  that 
they  had  not  been  beaten  so  shamefully  by  a  body 
of  men  so  inferior  in  numbers  to  their  own  grand 
army.  Nor  will  they  think  of  peace  until  forced  to 
it  by  an  army  so  large  that  there  will  at  least  be 
some  merit  in  succumbing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Rigorous  measures,  too,  must  be  adopted,  for  any 
one  who  runs  may  read  that  if  the  (juasi  war  here- 
tofore carried  on  is  continued,  it  will  be  prolonged 
imtil  the  causes  which  brought  it  on  are  forgotten. 

Bring  the  matter  home  for  a  moment.  Supposing 
that  an  army  composed  of  9,000  of  the  picked  men 
of  Christendom  should  set  themselves  down  before 
New  Orleans,  a  city  of  but  little  over  half  the  size 
of  Mexico,  aud  that  we  had  25,000  soldiers  and 
strong  fortifications  to  defend  it — how  could  we 
reconcile  the  entrance  of  the  former  into  our  streets 
and  squares  as  conquerors?  Of  course  I  am  sup- 
posing an  impossibility,  but  there  is  not  a  citizen 
between  Faubourg  Marigny  and  Carrollton  but  will 
at  once  see  and  feel  the  degrading  position  in  which 
the  Mexicans  are  p'aced,  and  will  hardly  blame 
them  for  continuing  a  contest  even  against  every 
semblance  of  hope.  But  let  an  army  of  50,000  men 
be  placed  upon  the  line  between  this  city  and  Vera 
Cruz,  let  the  communications  be  kept  thoroughly 
open,  and  let  the  inhabitants  here  be  made  to  know 
and  feel  that  our  intention  is  to  compel  them  to  sue 
for  terms,  and  there  will  then  be  an  excuse  for 
them,  which  in  their  eyes  will  hold  with  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  to  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement. 
At  present  all  the  territory  we  possess  in  ISlexico  is 
comprised  within  the  ranee  of  our  guns.  This  we 
can  have  and  can  hold,  against  any  force  the  enemy 
can  bring ;  but  until  our  army  is  increased  to  a  size 
suflicient  to  command  the  territory  cm  our  line  of 
operations,  we  can  have  no  peace.  The  Mexicans 
are  now  bewildered,  not  subjected  ;  they  think  there 
has  been  some  grand  mistake  in  all  that  has  oc- 
curred. Their  own  inferiority  and  lack  of  military 
skill  they  do  not  lake  into  the  scale — they  believe 
that  for  a  sj)ace  Providence  has  forsaken  tliem — and 
thus  believing,  they  will  continue  to  preach  war 
without  truce  against  the  North  Americans,  and 
honestly  think  they  will  in  the  end  come  out  victo- 
rious. Nor  can  their  eyes  be  opened  until  they  see 
that  we  have  men  and  means  at  our  hands  suflicient 
to  overrun  their  country  at  will.  Hastily  I  have 
.scratched  off  a  few  speculations  as  regards  the  fu- 
ture conduct  of  the  war — they  may  ho  of  no  service, 
but  still  are  my  honest  convictions.  We  must 
either  hold  this  line  with  a  force  suflicient  to  awe 
the  enemy,  or  else  retire  from  it  altogether;  and 
the  sooner  our  govcTtunent  bestirs  itself  the  bett(>r. 

In  my  last  I  staled  that  C(d.  Mcintosh  was  sink- 
ing under  his  wounds — that  brave  oflicer  died  last 
i  night  anrl  is  to  be  buried  to-morrow  with  all  military 
himors.  He  fidl  pierced  by  two  balls  while  gal- 
lantly leading  his  men  to  attack  the  ("asa  Mala  on 
the  Hih  September,  and  liis  system,  suflering  under 
wounds  received  in  former  battles,  was  not  able  to 
overcome  the  shock. 

Yours,  &c.  (;.  W.  K. 

City  or  Mkxk-o,  Sept.  28,  1847. 
We  have  rumors  without  number  from.  Puebla 
to-day.  One  is  that  Santa  Aima  has  been  kill(;d 
in  an  encounter  with  Col.  Cliilds  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  city  ;  another  story  would  make  us  believe  that 
he  has  i)een  taken  j)ris(Mier,  after  defi-nding  himself 
for  sometime  at  the  paper  mill  called  La  Coiistancia, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Puebla.     The  accounts  say 
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^hat  Col.  Childs  was  reinforced  by  Maj.  Lally,  and 
hat  he  iinmediately  entered  the  city,  drove  out  the 
guerilleros  and  surrounded  the  mill  above  named. 
What  credit  to  place  in  these  rumors  I  know  not; 
hut  if  8anta  Anna  is  really  a  prisoner,  it  has  been 
intentional — he  has  given  himself  up.  If  he  has 
been  killed,  it  has  been  what  the  Mexicans  would 
term  one  casualidad,  a  sheer  accident,  for  no  such 
intention  ever  entered  his  head. 

As  a  prisoner,  Santa  Anna  knows  perfectly  well 
that  he  can  humbug  Mr.  Polk  with  ease,  and  all 
his  friends  besides.  We  shall  knov/  the  whole 
truth  of  the  matter  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two. 

It  is  said  that  the  Mexican  congress  is  to  assem- 
ble at  Querelaro,  on  the  5th  of  October — next  week 
— and  that  Peiia  y  Peiia  has  gone  out  to  be  installed 
as  the  acting  president.  I  have  heard  Mexicans 
say  that  the  body  has  many  members  who  will  de- 
liberate manfully  and  seriously  in  favor  of  peace  ; 
but  my  opinion  is,  that  a  majority  of  them  will  talk 
of  little  save  honor,  and  ditches,  and  glory,  and  last 
extremities,  and  ruins,  and  of  being  buried  under 
them,  and  kindred  nonsense.  Some  of  them  may 
be  bribed,  or  hired,  to  espouse  the  peace  side.  We 
shall  see. 

Rejon,  in  his  letters  to  Santa  Anna,  toJd  him 
that  if  he  would  continue  the  war,  he  would  perish 
by  his  side  ;  but  they  say  that  when  the  armistice 
was  broken,  he  remamed  at  Quereiaro  and  forgot  all 
about  fighting.  Valiant  man  is  Manuel  Cresceneis 
Rejon  I  but  he  has  a  prudent  way  of  manifesting  it 
in  the  hour  of  peril. 

Paredes  was  here  in  the  city  a  few  days  since, 
without  followers,  and  has  gone  north,  perhaps 
towards  Guadalayara,  his  old  and  favorite  ground, 
to  stir  and  influence  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
the  Yankees,  and  try  his  hond  ar-ain^t  '.hem.  He 
is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  generals 
Mexico  has  ever  produced. 

Gomez  Farias  is  at  Queretaro,  but  we  do  not 
hear  what  he  is  doing.  Gen.  Herrera  is  also  there, 
and  if  any  leading  man  in  Mexico  is  in  t'avor  of 
peace,  he  is  the  one.  His  influence,  however,  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  moderados. 

Mr.  Wells,  the  partner  of  Hart  in  the  army  the- 
atre, died  here  a  day  or  two  since.  He  may  be 
recollected  in  the  United  .Stales,  not  only  as  a  pan- 
tomimist,  but  as  a  dancer  and  actor  of  some  distinc- 
tion. Capt.  Pemberton  Waddell,  of  one  of  the 
new  regiments  of  infantry,  is  also  dead.  The 
wound  of  Gen.  Shields,  although  painful,  is  improv- 
inw.  A  musket  ball  struck  him  in  the  left  arm  at 
the  storming  of  Chapultepec,  but  binding  a  hand- 
kerchief round  it  he  contmued  with  his  men  until 
everything  was  calmed.  Gen.  Pillow  has  almost 
entirely  recovered.  Since  commencing  this  I  have 
heard  another  rumor  to  tlve  effect  that  Alvarez  and 
the  congress  of  Puebla  have  risen  upon  Santa  Anna 
and  put  him  to  death.  This  can  hardly  be  credited. 
Alvarez  is  doubtless  in  that  direction.  He  took 
especial  good  care  to  keep  himself  and  his  pintos 
out  of  harm's  way  during  the  recent  struggles  in 
this  vicinity. 

The  loss  in  the  different  divisions  in  the  storming 
of  (jhapullepec  and  capture  of  the  city  on  the  lllth 
is  as  follows  :  In  that  of  Gen.  Quitman  about  300, 
in  that  of  Gen.  Twiggs  268,  in  that  of  Gen.  Pil- 
low 14a,  in  that  of  Gen.  Worth  138.  Owing  to 
his  previous  heavy  loss  the  latter  only  had  about 
1000  men  engaged  in  the  last  battles.  As  I  know 
it  will  be  of  great  interest  to  their  friends,  before 
closing  this  letter  I  will  state  that  the  wounds  of 
almost  all  the  officers  are  doing  well.     I  can  speak 


positively  of  Col.  Garland,  Majors  Wade,  Waite, 
Loring  and  Gladden,  of  Capts.  Mason,  Walker, 
Danley,  and  of  Lieuts.  Foster,  Shackelford,  Sel- 
den  and  Lugenbeel,  and  I  mention  them  as  being 
some  of  the  most  severely  wounded. 

I  send  you  a  few  papers  and  documents  of  inter- 
est, which,  I  trust,  will  reach  safely.  Had  I  an 
opportunity,  I  could  furnish  you  with  a  volume  of 
letters,  papers,  &c.,  all  found  in  the  palace  and 
other  places,  which  would  be  a  rare  treat  to  our 
readers.  You  shall  have  them  all  in  good  time. 
I  send  you  a  species  of  diary,  from  the  30ih  August 
up  to  this  date,  in  the  shape  of  letters,  written  from 
day  to  day.  In  the  main,  I  believe  I  was  correct 
in  my  surmises,  although  not  always  right.  I 
write  in  great  haste,  as  the  courier  is  just  starting. 
Yours,  &c.  G.  W.  K. 


SANTA    ANNA    AND    HIS    DESIGNS. 

The  position  of  Gen.  Santa  Anna  is  certainly  a 
very  anomalous  one.  Notwithstanding  his  gred 
capacity,  his  unsurpassed  energy,  and  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  countrymen  and  the  best  modes 
of  controlling  and  directing  their  feelings,  he  has 
but  a  slieht  hold  upon  their  ;.ffcctions  or  their  re- 
spect. He  is  cordially  hated  by  a  large  class  of 
the  best  citizens  of  Mexico,  and  by  the  great  mass 
his  intentions  are  looked  upon  with  constant  suspi- 
cion. Hence  the  necessity  for  the  continual  efforts 
Santa  Anna  is  compelled  to  make  to  disarm  their 
suspicions,  to  impress  them  with  his  disinterested- 
ness, and  his  entire  freedom  from  ambitious  views 
and  tyrannical  designs.  His  late  resignation  of  the 
presidency  of  Mexico  we  look  upon  as  an  act  of 
this  nature — dictated  in  fact  by  no  sense  of  patriot- 
ism, but  by  a  selfish  calculation  of  his  own  personal 
interests.  There  is  nothing  very  enviable  in  the 
exercise  of  political  authority  in  Mexico  just  at  this 
moment.  Dark  and  dismal  is  the  prospect  for  a 
statesman  there.  If  he  be  a  true  patriot,  he  has  all 
the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  to  oppose.  1  here 
is  hardly  a  chance  for  him  to  restore  to  the  nation 
the  blessintrs  of  peace,  embittered  as  are  all  classes 
against  us.  But  times  of  danger  and  difl^culiy  are 
not  the  moment  for  a  true  lover  of  his  country  to 
shrink  from  responsibilities,  from  braving  public 
opinion,  from  perilling  personal  interests  and  aims 
for  his  country's  good.  Santa  Anna  is  precisely 
the  man  thus  to  shirk  his  duty.  He  found  his  pop- 
ularity diminishinof,  his  enemies  denouncing  him  as 
a  coward  and  a  traitor,  his  best  friends  suspecting 
his  intentions,  and  his  power  to  control  congress 
gone.  He  resigns  his  office.  His  ample  authority 
is  devolved  upon  an  eminent  civilian,  who  can  hardly 
be  suited  for  a  crisis  in  public  affairs  like  the  pres- 
ent. Whatever  odium  may  fall  upon  the  govern- 
ment for  rvot  warding  off  the  distresses  which  are 
now  sure  to  be  visited  upon  Mexico,  Santa  Anna 
will  escape.  Retaining  his  command  in  the  armv, 
and  his  hold  upon  the  soldiery,  he  will  await  the 
course  of  events.  The  public  clamor  aroused  by 
his  continued  reverses  will  ere  long  die  away,  or 
be  diverted  against  the  man  who  may  chance  to 
hold  power  when  the  United  States  turn  upon  Mex- 
ico their  full  energies.  As  affairs  grow  more  ar.d 
more  desperate,  and  the  necessity  is  felt  of  having 
a  man  of  energy  to  direct  them  becomes  more  appa- 
rent, Santa  Anna  hopes  to  be  again  called  to  the 
helm  ;  but  he  is  not  the  man  to  resume  power  until 
the  want  of  a  vigorous  leader  is  felt  so  deeply  that 
it  will  assure  him  a  controlling  and  paramount 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  country. 
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S:inta  Anna  h:is  the  weakness  to  fancy  tliat  in 
the  elements  of  liis  character  he  bears  a  strontr 
res3ui')!ance  to  Napoleon.  He  has  had  the  audacity 
to  avow  this  in  various  forms  more  or  less  dis- 
truiseil.  lie  studies  to  imitate  the  emperor  in  his 
outward  acts,  and  it  would  hardly  surprise  us  if  in 
his  late  resiirnaiion,  upon  the  close  of  a  cainpaifjn 
which  had  been  totally  disastrous  for  him,  he  imag- 
ined he  was  runningf  yet  further  the  parallel  with 
his  preat  master  in  the  art  of  war.  He  is  quite 
capal)le  of  this  weakness,  and  we  shall  he  surprised 
if  wi;  do  :.ot  find  him  rn  after  years  dwelling-  upon 
the  events  of  Churubusco,  Contreras,  Chapultepec, 
&c.,  as  Napoleon  may  have  reviewed  the  series  of 
unparalleled  exploits  on  his  own  part  which  pre- 
ceded his  first  abdication. 

As  to  Santa  Anna's  designs,  it  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  it  should  have  been  so  generally  helieved 
in  the  city  of  IMexico,  in  A^era  Cruz,  in  Tampico 
and  by  some  here,  that  he  intended  to  escape  to  a 
foreign  country.  From  Tampico  they  write  that 
Central  America  is  to  be  his  jjlace  of  refuge  ;  from 
Vera  Cruz  the  story  came  that  he  designed  embark- 
in£r  or  had  embarked  upon  the  British  steamer  of 
the  1st  inst.  in  disguise  ;  while  in  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico the  most  current  report  was  that  he  was  making 
his  way  to  Tehuantepec,  thence  to  escape  from  the 
country.  All  agree  that  he  was  bent  upon  leaving 
Mexico.  Yet  we  put  no  confidence  in  any  of  these 
rumors,  nor  in  the  imputed  intentions  of  Santa 
Amia.  We  believe  he  will  remain  in  Mexico  so 
long  as  he  may  do  so  with  personal  safety.  He 
thirsts  for  power  and  for  money.  Avarice  and 
ambition  are  the  ruling  elements  in  his  character. 
There  is  no  country  where  an  unscrupulous  public 
servant  can  peculate  with  such  impunity  as  in  Mex- 
ico, and  the  promptings  of  his  ambition  must  lead 
him  to  remain  close  at  nand,  to  taRe  advaniage  of 


any  favorable  turn  of  affairs.  Could  he  perform  oiio 
successful  and  brilliant  military  achievement,  his 
countrymen  would  be  ready  to  deify  him.  This  he 
can  hardly  expect  to  do,  but  there  is  nothing  which 
may  not  be  effected  in  Mexico  by  the  arts  of  mtrigue 
which  Santa  Anna  |)Ossesses  in  remarkable  perfec- 
tion. He  seems  to  us  vastly  superior  to  all  his 
countrymen  in  energy  and  ability,  and  where  these 
qualities  are  so  much  required  as  in  Mexico,  a  very 
long  period  can  hardly  elapse  before  we  see  him 
again  reinstated  in  the  exercise  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state  and  more  absolute  than  ever. — 
Picayune. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND   REPRINTS. 

Landreth's  Rural  Register  and  Almanac,  for 
1848,  has  already  had  the  great  sale  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  copies.  It  contains  notices  of 
valuable  Fruits  ;  Kitchen  Garden  ;  Flower  Garden  ; 
Live  Stock  ;  Farming  Utensils  ;  new  Improvements; 
a  Calendar,  &c.  &c.  We  congratulate  our  old 
friend  on  so  good  a  book.  Its  cost  is  small,  but  wc 
do  not  know  how  sitiall. 

Messrs.  C.  S.  Francis,  &  Co.  have  completed 
their  neat  Edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainment. 

Ewbank's  Hydraulics  and  Mechanics  is  coming 
out  in  numbers,  at  25  cents,  from  Messrs.  Greeley 
&  M'Elrath,  New  York.  In  addition  to  its  obvious 
utility,  it  contains  so  much  curious  and  entertaining 
matter,  that,  odd  as  it  seems,  it  is  quite  a  book  of 
amusement. 

Messrs.  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln  regularly  con- 
tinue the  beautiful  reprint  of  Chambers'  Miscellany 
of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge.  The  char- 
acter of  this  excellent  work  is  truly  contained  in 
the  title. 
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From  Chambers'  JoumaL 
THE   novel-writer's    WORLD. 

There  is  a  point  of  view  from  which  fiction  may 
oe  studied  with  advantage,  but  from  which  I  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  contemplated.  There 
might,  I  think,  be  derived  from  this  department  of 
literature  a  great  sense  of  thankfulness  that  the  ac- 
tual world  was  not,  as  the  fictitious  one  is,  of  the 
novelist's  creation.  It  is  very  true  that  the  fiction- 
ist  makes  a  number  of  much  more  entirely  virtuous 
men  and  women  than  the  author  of  nature  has  done  ; 
but  then  comes  in  the  sad  drawback  that  they  are 
thinly  sown,  and  mixed  up  with  such  a  set  of  horrid 
people  of  all  kinds,  that  they  are  of  no  manner  of  use 
but  to  be  married  at  last,  or  at  least  to  live  happily 
all  the  rest  of  t'heir  days  after  the  novel  is  concluded. 
The  question  is,  if  a  world  composed  of  a  few  Mr. 
Allworthys,  and  Lady  Bountifuls  and  Lord  True- 
loves,  in  connection  with  a  host  of  such  inaifTerent 
characters  as  the  novelist  deals  in,  would  answer. 
I  sa\'  not.  The  villain  of  the  piece  would  to  a  cer- 
tainty have  us  murdered,  or  at  least  cast  in  a 
ruinous  lawsuit,  before  Mr.  Allworthy  could  come 
to  the  rescue  or  hear  of  our  case.  Virtuous  inno- 
cence would  have  no  chance,  for  it  would  be  found 
that  that  system  of  making  a  heroic  peasant  of  the 
name  of  William  Hawthorn  spring  out  of  the  wood, 
to  play  off  an  irresistible  sapling  cut  from  the  last 
hedge,  would  not  work  in  real  life.  It  would  al- 
ways be  ten  to  one  against  the  worthy  fellow  com- 
ing at  the  proper  time.  I  have  great  doubts,  more- 
over, if  those  admirable  reduced  widows,  who  live 
in  cottages  or  fifth  floors,  with  paragons  of  daugh- 
ters, would  find  themselves  saved,  in  any  consider- 
able number  of  instances,  from  executions,  by  the 
happy  return  of  lonj-lost  sons  with  fortunes  from 
jndia.  The  unparalleled  inhumanity  of  the  land- 
lords of  all  poor  widows'  houses,  in  novels,  would 
be  too  much  for  that  set  of  amiable  characters,  and 
the  consequences  would  be  extremely  distressing. 

One  2Teat  result  of  our  having  the  novel-writer's 
creation  established,  would  be  a  putting  down  of 
that  vast  class,  the  '•  ijood  enough  people."  Now 
I  much  fear  that  we  should  not  do  nearly  so 
well  in  this  world  if  we  wanted  that  class.  They 
serve  an  immense  number  of  useful  purposes  those 
good  enoueh  people.  The  most  of  the  new  gener- 
ation are  brought  into  the  world  and  educated  by 
them — they  raise  the  corn,  furnish  the  butcher- 
meat,  and  import  all  the  irroceries  required  by  man- 
kind, not  to  speak  of  many  other  professional 
sers'ices.  I  don't  know  but  they  pay  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  taxes.  What  we  should  do  without 
such  serviceable,  albeit  commonplace  citizens,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  imagine.     The  novelists,  indeed, 
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I  would  take  care  to  provide  us  with  a  set  of  most 
;  romantic,  and  far  more  sinned  against  than  sinning 
I  malefactors,  who  might  be  supposed  to  make  up  in 
some  degree  for  the  absence  of  the  good  folks  ;  but 
,  I  have  doubts  if  a  few  amiable  house-breakers  and 
,  high-minded  assassins  would  quite  come  to  be  the 
I  same  thing.     There  cou'd  not  fail  to  be  some  in- 
convenience felt  from  this  great  blank  in  society. 
Who  knows  but  it  might  be  fatal  to  the  entire  ma- 
■  chine  ? 

!      Another  result  would  be  a  very  general  separ- 
ation of  the  inclination  from  the  abihty  to  be  liberal 
and  generous.     In  the  actual  world,  of  the  people 
who  are  able  to  be  generous,  there  must  be  a  very 
considerable  number  who  are  likewise  disposed  to 
be  so ;  for  how  otherwise  should  our  public  char- 
ities be  supported,  not  to  speak  of  private  benefac- 
i  tions,  which  we  may  also  presume  to  be  numerous  ? 
But  if  the  novelist's  world  were  established,  all  who 
had  any  money  in  their  pockets  would  immediately 
become  to  the  last  degree  selfish  and  hard-hearted, 
and  there  would  be  no  liberality  except  amongst  the 
coinless.     It  would  obviously  serve  a  poor  purpose 
if  we  only  found  we  could  get  names  to  bills  from 
pepons  who  had  no  credit  at  the  bank,  or  invitations 
to  dinner  from  individuals  forced  to  live  upon  pota- 
I  toes  and  point.     It  would  help  marvellously  ill  to 
get  us  over  a  difliculty,  if  every  one  we  applied  to 
were  to  say,  '■  My  dear  friend,  I  have  all  the  wish 
in  the  world  to  oblige  you,  but  I  am  myself  at  my 
wit's-end  for  half-a-crown."     It  would  only  be  tan- 
i  talizing  to  find  the  desire  of  advancing  our  fortunes 
I  exclusive  to  those  who  were  themselves  out  of  suits 
i  with  fortune.     Better,  we  would  think,  that  all 
'  were  iron-hearted  alike.    But  the  positive  inconven- 
I  ience  of  living  in  a  world  where  rich  people  could 
'  in  no  way  be  bled,  must  strike  everybodv  so  forci- 
:  bly,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  thus  to  dilate  upon 
;  the  subject.     A  world  without  heat,  or  liffht,  or 
i  water,  or  some  other  of  the  great  phvsical  elements 
'  of  existence,  can  be  contemplated  with  some  degree 
of  patience,  but  not  a  world  without  a  rich  relation, 
or  a  friend  susceptible  of  being  squeezed. 
i      It  seems  to  me  also  very  clear  that  the  actual  char- 
'  acter  of  our  relatives  and  associates  in  the  world  is 
greatly  superior  to  what  the  novelists  would  give 
us.     In  the  actual  world,  one  often  has  a  decent 
enough  sort  of  uncle — perhaps  half  a  father  to  one, 
supposing  real  fathers  to  be  wanting — always  sure 
to  have  an  exhibition  of  lamb  and  sherry  at  his 
nephews'  service  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  pretty 
sure  to  help  handsomely  in  the  outfit  of  nieces  for 
marriage  at  home,  or  for  expeditions  to  go  and  re- 
side with  married  sisters  in  India.     Now  this  the 
novelist  would  entirely  deprive  us  of,  giving  us,  in- 
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stead,  some  rascally  old  dop  who  conceals  wills  in 
our  lavor,  and  treats  us  with  all  sorts  of  gross  cru- 
elties. Stepmothers  of  actual  life  are  often  ex- 
ceediiitily  worthy  creatures.  I  have  known  many 
wlio  were  a  blessing  to  their  adopted  children. 
But  the  stepmothers  of  the  novelist — what  atro- 
cious wretches  they  always  are  !  That,  too,  w-ere 
a  b;hl  exchange.  Then  as  to  persons  connected 
with  us  in  our  affairs.  Did  anybody  ever  know  a 
novelist's  steward  or  agent  turn  out  aught  but  a 
rogue  '  Only  imagine  us  obliged  to  commit  our 
property  to  such  persons  as  fiction  can  furnish  for 
that  purpose,  wiiat  a  beggarly  reckoning  should  we 
have  ui'  it  in  a  few  years  !  Beyond  a  doubt,  every 
estate  in  the  country  would,  in  a  novelist's  world, 
sliift  owners  each  generation.  It  must  be  owned 
that,  in  the  ideal  creati-on,  we  should  probably  have 
some  small  consolation  in  one  of  those  exceedingly 
faithful  and  attached  old  servants  who  always  in- 
sist upon  sharing  their  ruined  master's  or  mistress' 
fortunes  without  wages  or  perquisites.  This  may, 
however,  be  allowed,  and  still  the  balance  will  be 
vastly  in  favor  of  the  real  world,  seeing  that  the 
steward-s  of  that  creation  are  usually  worthy  per- 
sons, doing  their  best  for  their  employers'  interest, 
and  thus  saving  them  from  all  occasions  to  evoke 
the  disinterestedness  of  their  inferior  domestics. 

There  are  a  few  features  of  the  novelist's  cre- 
ation that  I  am  not  (luite  sure  aljout.  For  instance, 
t!iat  certainty  of  murder  coming  out.  One  some- 
how fefds  it  to  l)e  an  unpleasant  peculiarity  of  the 
actual  world  that  a  throat  may  be  cut,  and  the 
doer  of  the  deed  escape  detection.  It  seems  much 
preferable  that  the  guilty  man  should  be  sure  to  be 
exposfid  by  some  bloody  handkerchief,  or  some 
marks  of  his  feet  on  the  floor,  or  some  bone  dis- 
covered in  digging  a  well,  as  is  the  common  case 
in  novels  ;  so  that  he  is  sure  to  l)e  punished  for 
his  crime.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  so  many 
things  to  give  us  a  general  assurance  of  the  good 
management  of  Providence,  that  we  may  perhaps 
bo  allowed  to  doubt  if  a  certainty  in  the  detection 
of  murder  would  he  an  improvement.  It  is  just 
possible  tiiat  the  tightening  of  this  apparently  looser 
sr-rew  niitfht  lead  to  the  uiifasteinng  of  some  other 
of  (.Mcater  importance,  in  which  case  we  might 
wi-ili  that  murder  was  once  more  concealable. 
Sine:'  then!  is  a  doubt,  however,  I  am  willing  that 
tlii^  Udvcjists  should  have,  the  i)enefitof  it.  Jt  will 
luit  >  Tvc  them  mucii. 

I'liiajiy,  ill  one  grajid  particular  the  novelist's 
v.orld  is  SI)  Miiich  inferior  to  that  which,  actually 
exists,  thai  i'\i']\  tiic  most  dctrrmined  loviTsof  ex- 
citcHicnt  may  be  liajipy  to  think  that  there  is  no 
fear  of  the  on«'  l)iiM;.,r  cxcliMnged  for  tin;  otli(;r.  I 
allude  to  Ihf  inrniiiclv  liii:!Hr  strain  of  romanc(»  at- 
Uichiiiir  to  the  cjiaract.r  n\'  the  persons  and  events 
of  the  actual  world.  .Not  that  the  novelist  would 
not  willinirly  give  us  as  nnicli  roniancc  in  charac- 
ter and  incident  as  we  clio.sc  to  have  ;  lint  then  we 
do  not  choose  to  iiavc  much  from  him,  nlways  de- 
manding that  he  sliall  consult  prohahiiity,  or  our 
notion  of  the  avenger  of  things,  and  rrfusint:  to  him 
■whatever  seems  to  trespa.ss  in  the   least   upon  the 


domain  of  extravagance.  For  this  reason,  the  fic- 
tion-world is  necessarily  a  tame,  equable  sort  of 
world.  Very  different  is  the  world  of  actuality, 
where  one  day  a  Bonaparte  rises  to  astonish  man- 
kind, and  another  day  ships  take  upon  themselves  to 
sail  against  wind  and  tide,  and  men  begin  to  jour- 
ney from  London  to  Edinburgh  between  breakfast 
and  supper.  Men,  too,  do  such  strange  things  in 
the  actual  world — things  come  about  in  such  odd 
ways — life  is  so  full  of  whimsical  surprises,  and 
happy  coincidences,  and  entirely  original  trains  of 
events,  that  there  is  no  end  to  our  entertainment. 
In  the  progress  of  science  a  liBeral  mind  can  never 
be  without  something  like  a  continual  feast.  Fven 
the  newspaper  of  the  day  presents  in  general  such 
wondrous  doings  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
world,  in  public  or  in  private  affairs,  that  the  best 
romances  are  apt  to  appear  tame  in  comparison. 

I  return,  then,  to  the  expression  of  thankfulness 
with  which  I  started — that  we  live  in  the  actual, 
and  not  in  a  fictitious  world. 


From  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal. 
On  the  Beneficent  Distribution  of  the  Sense  of  Pain. 
By  Mr.  G.  A.  Rowell.     Communicated  by  the 
Author.* 

Having  had,  in  my  youth,  an  aversion  to  animal 
food,  from  an  idea  that  it  was  cruel  to  destroy  life 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it,  I  have  been  led  by 
that  feeliu"-,  and  a  few  rather  extraordinary  circum- 
stances which  have  come  under  my  notice,  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  efft>cts  produced  by  injuries 
to  various  animals ;  which  investitralion  lias  caused 
such  a  complete  change  in  my  opinions  on  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  sense  of  pain,  that,  so  far 
from  considering  it  an  infliction,  I  now  believe  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  necessary  senses  we  possess  : 
that,  like  all  other  senses,  it  is  given  to  animals  in 
as  great  a  degree  as  it  is  necessary  and  useful  to 
them  ;  that  no  animals  have  a  greater  sense  of  pain 
than  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  class 
to  which  they  belong  ;  that  those  which  are  designed 
for  food,  snfli;r  little  when  killed,  in  comparison  to 
what  other  aniirials  would  feel  from  the  same  inflic- 
tion :  and  that  some  are  totally  devoid  of  the  sense 
of  pain. 

In  submitting  this  paper  to  the  consideration  oi' 
the  Aslnnolean  Society.  I  beg  to  slate  distinctly, 
that  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
but  have  been  led  to  my  conclusions  by  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  effect  of  injuries  to  dillerent  animals. 
1  do  not  attempt  to  assign  any  cause  for  tlii;  dilfer- 
ence  of  the  amount  of  pain,  whether  it  be  that  the 
nerves  are  less  sensitive,  or  less  munerous  in  some 
classes  than  in  others,  or  whctlier  it  is  owing  to  the 
want  of  rellet'ting  faculties,  but  only  to  show  that 
then;  is  such  a  (lilferencc. 

1  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  new  in  the 
opinions  1  advance  ;  but  as  1  have  had  more  tiian 
ordinary  opportunilics  of  witnessing  the  efl'ect  of 
wounds  on  some  classes  of  animals,  I  submit  this 
paper,  believing  that  the  consiideration  of  the  sub- 
ject is  calculated,  in  tlu^  hii:he^^t  degree,  to  excite 
feelings  of  trr'i'i'i'de  and  admiration  of  lh<'  merciful 
designs  of  Providence  ;  and  as  the  discovery  of  the 
use  of  the  vapor  of  ether  lias  recently  brought  the 

*  Rend  before  the  Ahsmolcau  Society  of  Oxford,  3d 
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sense  of  pain  under  the  consideration  of  this  society, 
I  hope  the  paper  will  be  in  some  degree  interesting. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sense  of  pain 
is  of  the  first  importance  to  man,  to  guard  and  warn 
him  from  injury.  The  skin  is  very  sensitive,  the 
body  being  thus  enveloped  in  a  membrane  suscep- 
tible of  the  slightest  injury,  while  the  heart,  lungs, 
brain,  and  other  vital  internal  parts  that  are  thus 
guarded,  are  almost  insensible  ;  but  although  the 
lungs  are,  in  a  great  degree,  insensible  of  pain 
during  consumption,  they  are  extremely  sensible 
of  the  impurities  of  the  air,  thus  guarding  against 
the  inhalation  of  anything  injurious.  As  the  hands, 
and  especially  the  fingers,  are  very  liable  to  injury, 
the  sense  of  pain  is  great  in  those  parts  ;  and  1  be-  '■ 
lieve  there  may  be  more  real  pain  from  a  gathering 
in  the  finger,  than  from  very  many  of  the  most  fatal 
complaints.  The  exterior  coating  of  the  eye  is 
extremely  sensitive  ;  while  the  back  and  interior 
portions  of  that  organ  are  almost  insensible.  The 
sense  of  pain  in  the  mouth  guards  the  throat,  and 
in  the  stomach  is  a  warning  against  our  eating  any- 
thing that  is  injurious.  Rheumatic  pains  are  bad  ; 
but  how  many  more  fatal  cases  would  arise  from 
colds,  &c.,  if  man  was  not  warned  by  pain  and 
inconvenience  of  the  bad  effects  upon  his  constitu- 
tion of  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
anything,  is  to  consider  how  we  could  do  without 
it  ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  do  so  in  the  present  case. 
Tlius,  if  a  man  had  not  the  sense  of  pain,  he  might 
sit  by  a  fire,  and,  in  his  absence  of  mind,  put  his 
foot  upon  it,  and  soon  find  himself /?u«!/5  that  useful 
member  ;  he  might  have  lime  blown  into  his  eyes, 
and  thus  lose  his  sight,  if  not  warned  by  the  pain  : 
in  fact  there  would  be  no  end  to  his  dangers  if  not 
possessed  of  that  useful  monitor,  which  guards  him 
from  injury,  and  is  a  check  to  his  excesses.  There 
may  be  pains  and  sufferings  the  use  of  which  it  may 
be  difficult  to  see  ;  but  I  would  rather  attribute 
this  to  a  want  of  knowledge,  than  believe  that  the 
rule  which  holds  good  in  so  many  cases  does  not 
hold  good  in  all.  In  fact,  the  beneficial  use  of  the 
sense  of  pain  to  man  is  so  evident,  and  has  been 
pointed  out  so  long  since  in  Paley's  Natural  The- 
ology, that  I  should  not  have  said  anything  upon 
the  point,  but  that  I  considered  it  necessary  for  the 
elucidation  of  my  subject,  as  regards  its  uses  and 
distribution  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  animals. 

Before  I  enter  further  upon  the  subject,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  what  may  be  taken  as  a  proof 
of  pain  ;  convulsions  are  considered  by  many  as  a 
s'lsn  of  suffering,  but  I  believe  it  is  generally  allowed 
by  the  medical  profession  that  that  opinion  is  erro- 
neous :  the  cry  of  animals  cannot  always  be  de- 
pended on  as  indicative  of  pain,  which  is  proved  by 
the  noise  a  pig  will  make  when  taken  hold  of.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  the  struggling 
under  restraint  which  is  natural  to  all  wild  animals. 
The  only  criterion  to  decide  the  question  is  to  con- 
sider what  is  the  effect  of  mutilations  on  the  health 
of  animals,  and  how  far  such  injuries  interfere  with 
their  usual  habits  and  appetites. 

I  will  now  state  a  few  cases,  to  show  that  injuries, 
apparently  the  most  dreadful,  have  but  little  effect 
Du  many  of  the  brute  creation. 

The  first  case  which  forcibly  took  my  attention 
was  seeing  a  horse  that  was  feeding  by  the  side  of 
the  road  between  St.  Clement's  and  Headington 
hill,  have  its  leg  broken  by  a  coach-wheel  passing 
over  it  just  above  the  fetlock  joint ;  the  poor  beast 
showed  evident  siens  of  pain  at  the  moment,  the 
bone  being  dreadfully  crushed,  and  protruding  in 


parts  through  the  skin.  A  number  of  persons  col- 
lected around,  but  no  one  liked  to  despatch  it,  and 
on  their  standing  aside,  so  that  it  micht  sei  out  of 
the  way  of  things  passing,  the  m(»ment  the  horse 
20t  to  the  side  of  the  road  it  becran  erazing^.  show- 
ing no  other  sign  of  pain  than  holding  up  the 
injured  leg. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  post-horse,  wiiich  was 
going  along  the  road  between  Botley  and  Er.shara, 
about  twelve  years  since,  when  it  came  down  with 
such  violence  that  the  skin  and  sinews  of  both  the 
fore  fetlock  joints  were  so  cut  that  on  it  getline  v.p 
again  the  bones  came  through  the  skin,  and  the  iv.  o 
feet  turned  up  at  the  back  of  the  legs,  the  horse 
walking  upon  the  ends  of  the  iejr  bones.  The  mr.n 
who  was  with  it  would  not  consent  to  its  being 
killed  till  he  had  informed  his  master,  (who,  I  be- 
lieve, was  Mr.  Masters  of  Staple  Hall  Inn.  Witnev:) 
the  horse  was  therefore  put  into  a  field  by  the  road 
side,  and  was  found  the  next  morning  quietly  feed- 
ing about  the  field  with  the  feet  and  skin  forced 
nearly  half-way  up  the  leg  bones,  and  where  it  hs.l 
been  walking  about,  the  holes  made  in  the  grour.J 
by  the  leg  bones  were  3  or  4  inches  deep. 

A  similar  accident  once  happened  to  a  cre.oi- 
horse,  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Costar  of  Oxtord  : 
it  was  found,  when  the  conch  stopped  to  chir^re 
horses,  to  have  dislocated  tl.e  fetlock  joints,  r^nd 
from  the  worn  appearance  of  the  ei.as  of  the  icg 
bones,  must  have  run  a  considerable  distance  i.ki'.j 
the  road  in  that  state. 

I  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  this  case,  as  it  i.-  ;.■•: 
verv  surprising  thnt  a  spirited  horse,  in  har;  --s 
with  others,  should  continue  running  under  s  !'';i 
circumstances  ;  but.  in  the  tbrraer  case,  there  v,?. j 
nothing  to  excite  the  horse  biit  its  hunger,  nr  J  if 
the  pain  had  been  equal  to  what  such  a  drc:  ri;ui 
injury  would  seem  to  indicate,  it  would  pmhr/r  ly. 
if  in  ever  sucli  a  famished  state,  have  gone  upi^p.  i:s 
knees  to  feed,  rather  than  upon  the  injured  part^. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  apparent  indiffere:;?e. 
with  which  some  animals  will  devour  pans  of  their 
own  bodies.  I  once  kept  tame  dormice,  and.  ;;> 
shutting  the  cage-door,  accidentally  caught  the  i .;! 
of  one  of  them,  when  it  squeaked  out  and  left  -he 
skin  of  about  two  thirds  of  its  tail  sticking  to  \h^ 
door.  Whether  the  cry  was  caused  by  pain  c: 
fear,  I  cannot  decide  ;  but  it  went  about  the  cuee 
for  a  few  minutes  apparently  rather  uneasy,  il  tht-n 
took  hold  of  its  tail  with  its  paws  and  eat  ail  i!:e 
injured  part,  and  then  seemed  as  well  as  ever. 

Rats  will  often  eat  their  tails  when  in  confine- 
ment, if  kept  short  of  food  ;  and  the  habit  of  eati::? 
their  own  tails  is  not  uncommon  amongst  the  mon- 
key tribe.  I  know  a  person  who  used  to  dip  th  i 
end  of  his  monkey's  tail  in  tobacco  water  to  keei'  it 
from  being  eaten,  and  some  of  the  monkeys  in  the 
London  Zoological  Garden  may  at  times  be  se;n 
enjoying  themselves  in  this  way;  but  from  v,  h  it- 
ever  cause  this  propensity  may  arise,  I  believe  i:  ;^ 
never  indulged  in  by  the  monkeys  with  prehensile 
tails ;  their  tails  seem  to  be  loo  useful  to  be  so  w.ie.- 
tonly  disposed  of,  and  I  have  no  doubt  are  therefor^t 
possessed  of  a  much  greater  share  of  the  sense  ol' 
pain. 

A  few  years  since,  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  .i 
notice  of  the  Dean  of  Westminsters  Work  on  the 
bones  found  in  the  cave  at  Kirkdale.  stated  that  zii 
old  hyena  kept  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris, 
had  its  leg  broken,  when  one  night  it  bit  off  the  Itg 
at  the  broken  part,  and  eat  it. 

The  emasculation  of  large  cattle  seems  a  very 
.  barbarous  operation,  the  parts  being  cut  with  luu 
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instruments  ;  yet  I  saw  an  aged  bull,  after  undergo- 
ing that  operation,  walk  away  very  unconcernedly, 
and  then,  after  grazing  for  about  half  an  hour,  he 
lay  down  and  chewed  his  cud  apparently  quite 
comfortable. 

Pigs  make  a  sad  outcry  when  being  killed,  but  I 
bolieye  it  is  caused  i)y  fear  and  the  uncomfortable 
way  in  which  they  are  held,  rather  than  by  pain.  I 
once  saw  a  large  pig  which  had  been  stuck,  get 
away  from  the  men  who  were  holding  it,  and  there 
was  not  the  least  cry  after  it  had  got  out  of  their 
hands,  although  it  was  bleeding  to  death  :  when 
.smaller  pigs  are  killed  by  sticking  them,  and  then 
letting  them  run  about  till  they  drop,  there  is  no 
cry  after  they  are  let  go ;  and  if  stuck  skilfully, 
without  taking  hold  of  them,  there  is  no  more  noise 
l!ian  a  mere  grunt  or  squeak,  about  the  same  as 
tliere  would  be  if  the  pig  had  a  slight  blow  with 
the  end  of  a  stick  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  pig 
may  feel  more  pain  from  a  heavy  blow,  than  from 
being  killed  in  ihe  usual  manner.  When  it  is  con- 
.'.dered  that  the  nose  of  a  pig  is  so  very  useful  to 
ih.e  animal  from  its  habit  of  rooting  in  the  earth, 
;ind  may  therefore  be  very  sensitive,  it  does  seem 
jirobable  that  the  opinion  is  correct,  that  a  pig  feels 
i  .ore  pain  from  having  a  ring  put  through  its  nose, 
l;;au  in  being  killed. 

1  liave  stated  these  cases  to  show  that  the  pain 
felt  by  brutes  is  much  less  than  would  be  felt  by 
Mian  under  similar  injuries.  My  object  is  to  show 
the  probability,  that  as  the  sense  of  pain  is  not  so 
necessary  or  useful  to  brutes,  they  have  it  in  a  less 
degree. 

Ill  the  next  class  of  animals  to  which  I  shall 
•li.K'e,  that  is,  rabbits  and  hares,  I  will  endeavor  to 
.-iiow  ihal  the  use  of  the  sense  of  pain  is,  in  a  great 
(iegrecj,  or  almost  completely,  superseded  by  other 
.-eiises,  and  that  their  sense  of  pain  is  very  trifling, 
compared  to  that  of  most  other  c[uadrupeds.  There 
c::n  be  little  doubt  that,  although  so  very  prolific, 
very  few  rabl)its  or  hares  in  a  wild  state  die  of  old 
:tge,  as  they  are  the  food  of  a  large  class  of  beasts 
of  prey.  Foxes,  wild-cats,  martins,  pole-cats,  stoats, 
a!;d  weasels,  could  not  exist  without  them  ;  they 
lire  their  natural  prey,  against  the  least  of  which 
the  rabbit  or  hare  has  no  means  of  defence  when 
once  caught ;  therefore,  the  sense  of  pain  would  be 
of  no  use  to  them,  either  to  warn  them  from  danger 
or  to  cause  them  to  exert  themselves  to  escape  ;  but 
■:  slight  examination  of  the  form  of  both  rabbits  and 
!iari;s  will  show  that  they  have  otlier  means  of 
defence  :  their  eyes  are  not  ])laced  in  the  front  of 
ilii;  head  :us  in  beasts  of  prey,  l)ut  on  the  side  of  the 
liead,  v(^ry  prominent,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to 
.sei;  before,  behind,  and  all  around  them;  their  ears 
a^o  can  be  turrn.'d  this  way  or  that  way  to  catch  tiie 
sliglitest  soimd,  arided  to  which,  they  have  a  degree 
of  tiinidiiy  which  keeps  them  always  on  the  alert. 

With  regard  to  their  sense;  of  pain,  it  is  well 
known  that  :i  bare  never,  ar  very  s(.'ldom,  cries  out 
wh(,'n  shot,  even  if  .she  receives  her  death-wound, 
]i'  sill'  cnn  run  a  fi'vv  yards  and  liide  herself; 
\)'i[  it  h(;r  lei.'s  are  broken,  or  she  is  in  any  way 
.■,toj)ped  from  rnnii;iii.',  even  if  caught  in  a  net,  which 
r-iii  tjive  her  no  real  pain,  she  niters  most  piteous 
s -reams;  wli"n  fillowed  hy  ili>g«,  her  screams 
a'.way.'  begin  l)efore  ibev  inve  aetnally  caught  her, 
:vm\  It  is  worthy  of  noiicr  that  she  is  much  more; 
re.a.lilv  dr'spatelieil  than  jierliaps  any  other  ammal 
nf  h'T  siy.e. 

Ilal)!)its  reseinbli;  hares  in  this  respect,  as  they 
i)t;er  no  cry  when  wounded,  but  will  do  so  from 
fear  :   if  run  down  bv  a  stoat  or  weasel,  they  alwavs 


cry  out  when  the  enemy  gets  within  two  or  three 
yards  of  them,  and  are  generally  so  terrified  that 
they  lie  down  and  are  caught  ;  therefore  the  cry  in 
this  case  is  evidently  from  fear. 

I  one  day  disturbed  a  rabbit  which  ran  away  in 
so  singular  a  manner  that  I  followed  it,  and  saw 
that  the  flesh  had  been  eaten  away  from  the  back 
of  the  head  to  the  top  of  the  shoulders ;  the  sight 
was  so  sickening,  that  I  turned  away,  thinking  the 
poor  creature  could  not  live  many  minutes.  About 
two  hours  afterwards,  I  went  with  a  view  to  pick 
up  and  examine  the  rabbit,  and  when  I  came  to  the 
spot,  was  surprised  to  see  it  jump  up  and  run  away 
as  before  ;  the  person  who  was  with  me  ran  after 
it,  the  rabbit  ran  into  a  bush,  and  he  caught  it. 
Now,  although  the  poor  thing  was  so  injured,  there 
was  no  cry  when  I  first  disturbed  and  ran  after  it, 
or  when  it  was  disturbed  and  followed  the  second 
time,  but  the  moment  it  was  caught  it  began  to  cry 
out,  showing  that  fear  could  excite  a  cry  which  all 
its  sufferings  could  not  do. 

When  rabbits  are  caught  in  traps,  if  not  taken 
out  in  a  short  time  they  are  almost  sure  to  escape, 
either  by  breaking  away  by  force  from  the  trap,  and 
tearing  off  the  leg,  or  by  biting  the  leg  off.  These 
traps  are  made  to  clasp  very  strongly,  but,  to  pre- 
vent escape  as  far  as  possible,  they  are  made  pur- 
posely not  to  close  nearer  than  about  the  eighth  of 
an  inch,  and  the  teeth  are  rounded  so  as  not  to  cut ; 
but  rabbits  are  so  indifferent  to  pain  that  I  have  seen 
their  legs  left  in  traps  with  the  sinews  attached  to 
them,  just  as  the  sinews  are  drawn  from  a  fowl's 
legs  previous  to  cooking,  and  yet  although  the  bone 
is  so  broken,  and  the  muscles  and  sinews  torn  apart 
in  this  manner,  it  seeins  to  have  little  or  no  eflect 
on  the  health  of  the  animal. 

I  have  seen  them  caught  after  having  recently 
lost  a  leg,  and  to  all  appearance  in  as  good  health, 
and  as  fat,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  them.  A 
short  time  since,  I  saw  a  rabbit  ca\ight  which  had 
but  one  leg,  having  lost  one  hind-leg  apparently 
some  time,  and  the  two  fore-legs  very  recently,  but 
although  the  poor  animal  had  been  obliged  to  go 
along  as  it  could  with  its  one  leg  and  the  bare 
stumps  of  the  others,  it  was  in  good  condition  and 
healthy. 

Eats  will  bite  off  their  legs  in  a  similar  way,  and 
escape  ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  animal  which  is 
strictly  a  beast  of  prey,  or  rather  a  hunting  animal, 
that  will  do  so.  I  have  never  known  a  cat,  pole- 
cat, or  such  animals  do  it,  although  they  may  some- 
times lose  a  leg  in  a  common  trap  which  shuts 
close  and  is  apt  to  cut ;  and  1  have  lately  known  a 
fox  found  in  a  wood  in  a  dying  state,  from  starva- 
tion, with  a  trap  on  its  leg,  an  incumbrance  that  a 
rabbit  would  have  been  free  from  in  a  very  short 
time. 

These  facts,  will.  I  believe  bear  me  out  on  the 
point,  that  the  sense  of  pain  is  for  the  ))reservation 
of  animals,  hy  c()nq)elling  them  to  take  due  can;  of 
tlunnselves,  and  that  no  animal  has  a  greater  share 
of  the  sense  of  pain  than  is  necessary  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  class  to  which  it  lielongs.  'I'I'.e 
loss  of  a  leg  must  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  any 
<iuadrnped,  but  rabbits  or  rats  may  still  proctirt! 
food  without  it;  even  the  r;isc  before  alluded  to  of 
the  hyena,  does  not  tell  against  if,  as  tin;  hyen.i 
does  not  get  its  food  bv  swiflness  of  foot  alone,  nor 
is  its  fool  the  weapon  of  attack,  as  with  the  eat 
tribe;  i)ut  if  a  fox,  wild-cat,  polecat,  or  any  animal 
of  that  dij.scription,  loses  its  leg,  it  is  a  great  cliance 
if  it  does  not  die  of  starvation,  unless  its  prey  l)0 
very  plentiful  ;  therefore,  as  the  legs  are  of  so  much 
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importance  to  these  animals,  they  seem  to  be  en- 
dowed with  a  sense  of  pain  in  proportion  to  their 
usefulness,  as  a  guard  for  their  preservation 

From  the  ease  and  indifference  with  which  crabs 
and  lobsters  will  throw  off  their  claws,  when  under 
the  influence  of  sudden  fright,  or  when  their  claws 
are  injured,  it  is  evident  that  their  sense  of  pain 
from  mutilation  must  be  very  little  ;  and.  according 
to  the  argument  I  have  advanced,  it  may  be  asked, 
of  what  use  can  the  sense  of  pain  be  to  any  of  the 
crustaceous  tribes  ?  They  are  coated  in  armor  suf- 
ficient to  protect  them  from  all  minor  enemies,  and 
if  they  get  into  tlie  power  of  an  enemy  strong 
enough  to  crush  through  their  shells,  of  what  use 
can  the  sense  of  pain  be  to  them  then  ?  But  they 
show  signs  of  great  pain  when  thrown  into  boiling 
water,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  may  not  be 
insensible  to  pam  from  mutilations,  and  yet  be 
sensible,  in  a  high  degree,  to  pain  from  extreme 
changes  of  temperature  ;  for,  as  there  are  no  bounds 
to  prevent  their  ranging  over  all  parts  of  the  sea,  it 
is  probable  that  a  sense  of  temperature  is  necessary 
to  them,  and  many  other  animals  also,  to  keep  them 
to  those  parts  of  the  world  which  they  are  formed 
to  inhabit.  It  may  also  be  useful  to  keep  them  to 
those  parts  and  depths  in  the  sea  that  are  necessary 
for  their  young  to  arrive  at  muturity. 

From  the  observation  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and 
others  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  fish,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  sense  of  pain  in  many  of 
them  is  very  trifling :  and  when  we  consider  the 
fecundity  of  the  cod,  and  many  other  fishes,  the 
number  of  eggs  deposited  by  a  single  cod-fish  in  one 
season,  (accordmg  to  Leuenhock,  upw-ards  of  nine 
millions,)  and  bear  in  mind,  that  unless  these  fish 
more  than  double  their  numbers  annually,  that  of 
the  myriads  of  fishes  that  are  hatched  from  these 
eggs,  not  more  than  three  or  four,  on  an  average, 
can  arrive  at  the  same  maturity  as  the  parent  fish, 
the  others  being  all  destroyed  at  different  stages  of 
their  growth,  being  tlie  food  of  other  animals  ;  it 
does  seem  probable  that  there  is  a  similar  dispensa- 
tion of  mercy  to  them,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  there  is  to  rabbits  and  hares. 

Many  cases  may  be  brought  forward  to  show  the 
absence  of  pain  in  insects.  I  have  seen  a  wasp  eat 
a  fly  almost  immediately  after  a  portion  of  its  own 
al)domen  had  been  cut  off;  I  have  also  seen  a  cock- 
chater  crawling  and  eating  on  a  hedge  after  its 
ai)domen  had  been  emptied  of  the  viscera,  probably 
by  some  bird.  It  is  well  known  that  a  dragon-fly 
will  eat  freely  for  a  considerable  time  while  eon- 
fined  by  a  pin  through  its  body ;  and  every  one 
who  has  collected  entomological  specimens,  must 
know  the  difficulty  in  killing  some  of  the  larger 
moths.  But  as  this  paper  is  already  much  loncrer 
than  I  originally  intended,  I  shall  say  no  more  on 
this  point,  as  the  remarks  on  the  subject  in  the 
introduction  to  Kirby  and  Spence"s  Entomology 
are  very  generally  known. 

It  may  be  well  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
constant  slaaehter  that  is  going  on  amongst  the 
lower  class  of  animals.  The  number  of  flies  eaten 
by  a  single  pair  of  swallows  and  their  young  must 
be  immense. 

I  once  observed  a  rather  extraordinary  illustra- 
tion of  the  law  of  nature  to  eat  and  be  eaten.  I 
kept  in  a  glass  globe  a  variety  of  the  smaller  aquatic 
animals,  such  as  the  larvae  of  the  dragon-fly,  &c., 
and  one  day  introduced  amongst  them  a  few  of  the 
common  water  newts  and  water  beetles,  one  of 
which  was  the  ditiscus  marginalis.  The  dragon- 
flies  had  been  living  upon  the  animalculae,  &c. ;  the 


newts  attacked  and  devoured  the  dragon-flies.  The 
next  morning  I  found  one  of  the  newts  Iving  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  half-eaten,  and,  while  looking 
on,  saw  the  ditiscus  attack  another  newt.  Not 
wishing  to  have  them  all  destroyed,  I  took  the 
ditiscus  out  of  the  water,  and  put  it  in  the  sunshine 
a  few  minutes,  when  it  flew  away,  and  had  not 
gone  more  than  30  or  40  yards  when  a  sparrow 
flew  after  and  caught  it.  This  constant  destruction 
of  life  would  be  fearful  to  contemplate,  if  there  is 
truth  in  the  quotation  so  often  made,  that  •'  the 
poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon,  in  corporal  suffer- 
ance finds  a  pang  as  great  as  when  a  giant  dies." 

It  may  be  objected  to  what  I  have  advanced,  that 
where  there  are  nerves,  there  must  be  a  sense  of 
pain  ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  nerves  may  not 
differ  as  much  as  the  animals  to  which  they  belong  ; 
and  the  use  of  the  vapor  of  ether  shows  that  nerves 
luay  exist  without  the  sense  of  pain  ;  for,  if  I  under- 
stand the  subject  rightly,  the  patient,  if  not  com- 
pletely insensible,  may  be  sensible  of  feeling  while 
insensible  to  pain. 

It  may  also  be  objected  that  I  can  bring  no  proof 
of  brutes  not  feeling  pain  in  the  same  degree  as 
man,  but  only  that  they  do  not  show  si^ns  of  so 
much  suffering.  To  this  I  would  answer,  that 
while  I  admit  that  man  has  no  right  wantonly  to 
destroy  or  mutilate  any  animal,  yet,  in  searching 
into  the  works  of  creation,  seeing  that  it  is  a  law 
of  nature  that  some  animals  must  be  destroyed  that 
others  may  exist,  we  have  no  right  to  assume,  that 
in  this  destruction  any  animal  feels  more  pain  than 
it  shows  signs  off. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 


Clovds  have  long  done  good  service  in  the  cause 
of  the  poet  and  the  moralist ;  the  one  has  found 
them  objects  of  grandeur  and  beauty  ;  the  other, 
emblems  of  the  vanity  and  perishableness  of  hinnan 
ambition  and  human  life.  But  the  endless  variety 
of  form,  hue,  and  appearance  assumed  by  clouds, 
is  no  longer  the  exclusive  property  of  fancy  :  the 
philosopher  has  classified  and  reduced  them  to  a 
certain  degree  of  order ;  and  as  observations  accu- 
mulate, they  will  become  as  important  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  what  are  at  present  atmospheric  para- 
bles, as  they  have  been  in  illustrating  a  thought  or 
pointing  a  moral. 

To  Luke  Howard  is  due  the  credit  of  first  giving 
distinctly  recognizable  names  to  certain  forms  of 
clouds.  The  terms  which  are  intended  to  express 
the  different  appearances  are — cirrus,  cumulus,  and 
stratus.  The  first  and  last  of  these  are  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  cloud  formations  the  most  widely  separ- 
ated;  between  them,  however,  various  combinatmns 
occur,  which  are  described  by  different  combinations 
of  the  words — cirrostratvs,  cirrocumulus,  cunivlo- 
stratus,  and  cirro-cumulo-stratus. 

Observations  on  the  w  eather  require  a  large  sharo 
of  patience  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  tlie  C'b- 
server,  as  a  great  number  of  facts  must  be  rccunled 
before  the  slightest  approach  can  be  made  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  law.  These  qualities,  witli 
a  moderate  degree  of  intelligence,  are  sufficient  to 
enable  any  one  to  institute  a  course  of  daily  and 
systematic  observation,  the  results  of  whicii  luichl 
prove  of  high  value  in  the  hands  of  the  scientific. 
A    treatise*  just    published    at    Prague,    by  Karl 

*Ueberdie  Period i^cfien  Erscheinungta  am  Wolken 
himmel.     Prasue:  );46. 
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Fritscli,  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Academy,  is 
an  instance  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  dil- 
igence. The  author,  aided  by  his  sis/cr,  has  main- 
tained a  series  of  hourly  and  daily  observations  on 
the  clouds  during  several  years — the  form,  mass, 
outline,  color,  all  have  been  noticed  ;  and  the  gen- 
eral conclusions  appear  to  be  suggestive  and  inter- 
esting. 

Stratus  is  the  long  level  layer  of  cloud  seen  fre- 
quently at  sunrise  or  in  rainy  weather,  resting  appa- 
rciitly  upon  the  horizon.  When  the  vesicles  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  so  loosely  diffused  as  not 
to  prevent  the  view  of  distant  objects,  it  comes  un- 
der the  designation  of  fog  or  mist.  Its  formation 
commences  with  the  exhalations  that  rise  from  the 
eariii  immediately  after  sunset ;  for  sometime  after 
sunrise,  they  remain  condensed  in  the  lower  regions 
of  thi3  atmosphere,  where  the  masses  of  air  are  not 
yet  suliiciently  warmed  to  prevent  their  accumula- 
tion. As  the  warmth  increases,  currents  of  air  begin 
to  ascend  more  or  less  rapidly,  carrying  the  stratus 
upwards  into  the  higher  and  colder  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  where  further  condensation  takes  place, 
proJticing  cumulus  and  cunmlostratus,  until  the 
region  is  reached  where  the  temperature  is  at  the 
freezing  point ;  the  mist  is  then  converted  into  a 
m.iss  of  floating  crystals,  forming  those  light  feath- 
ery clouds  classed  under  the  term  cirrus. 

Cumulus  is  that  massy  spherical  form  of  cloud 
described  by  sailors  as  the  "  ball  of  cotton."  It  is 
sometimes  piled  in  such  gigantic  heaps,  as  to  re- 
semble a  mountain  range  covered  with  snow;  form- 
ing with  ita  various  colors,  the  grandest  spectacle 
in  cloud-physics.  In  fine  weather,  it  is  the  cumuli 
which  first  appear;  and  for  several  days  together 
they  may  he  seen  going  through  the  process  of  ac- 
cumulation and  dispersion  with  the  regularity  of  an 
established  routine.  Some  hours  after  sunrise, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  increases  ra[)idly, 
cumuli  rise  slowly  out  of  the  stratus,  and  collect  in 
liuije  masses  in  the  east.  That  their  formation  is 
influenced  by  the  sun,  is  shown  by  their  following 
liiin  in  his  course  ;  at  mid-day  they  are  in  the  south, 
and  in  the  evening  in  the  west.  They  gradually 
increase  in  bulk  until  the  temperature  reaches  its 
maximum,  after  which  they  decrease,  till,  just  be- 
fore sunset,  they  disappe;ir.  At  other  times,  while 
nf;w  cumuli  are  added  from  below,  cirri  are  rapidly 
tiirown  off  above  ;  a  [)ortion  of  the  former  pass  into 
the  form  of  cunmlostratus — a  layer  or  hank  of 
cloud  with  cumuli  resting  u[)on  it — and  the  cirri 
bi:comii  cirrostratus.  If  the  [)rocess  continue,  other 
loriiiations  originate  I'rom  these  four  varieties  of 
do  ill] — cirroc-umulus,aiid  cirro-cumulo-stratus.  The 
traiiMUon  from  one  to  tin!  oilier  is  so  gradual,  that 
a  ipiick  ryi:,  and  rapidity  ol'  discrmiination,  are  re- 
quiriil  i((  ciKililo  lli(!  observer  to  pronounce  between 
tlii-iM.  'I'hc  cloud  last  mentioned  may  be  confoimded 
Willi  the  ii//ii/ji(s,  or  rain-cloud  ;  and  in  fact,  partak- 
in_,  a-,  ii  ilu  •-,,  of  ;i|i  tin;  formations,  it  fre<iui;nlly 
gives  oil  cojiiDus  sliowcrs,  which,  reprodiKMiig  the 
sir.ihis — tlic  ruriiiaiioii  of  every  kind  of(d(nid  at  the 
saiii  :  HUM — iii:iv  iilieii  he  seen  in  rainy  weather. 

Cirnis,  as  before  dexTihed,  is  the  lii^lit  f(!alhery 
cloud  seen  in  the  liiebesi  rei,'ions  of  the  atmosphere. 
Amon^'  seafirin;,'  men  it  i,  known  as  '"  cat's-tail  ;" 
and  allboiii.'h  consistiiii/  of  fniz  ■n  particles,  it  is  the 
niDsi  chan^reiibhi  in  app.';u;inc  •  of  ;i!|  the,  clouds. 
Someiiine.s  il  has  the  tonii  of  a  c|ii>icr  oftbrt^ads — 
more  coinmoiily  of  filaments — itossui!,'  each  other 
so  as  to  resemble  an  immense  network,  with  the 
knots  at  the  intersections.  At  other  linies  ii  has  a 
lleecy     shaggy    appcaraiu'c,    moving   along  wiih    a 


la'zy  motion,  until  towards  sunset,  when  it  is  con 
densed,  through  all  the  modifications,  into  a  bright- 
ly illuminated  nimbus.  The  general  direction  of 
the  filaments  or  parallel  bands  is  from  south-west 
to  north-east.  At  the  equator,  Humboldt  four>d  it  to 
run  north  and  south,  flius  favoring  the  hypothesis 
that  cirri  arc  conductors  between  distant  foci  of 
electricity. 

The  simultaneous  formation  of  the  different  kinds 
of  cloud  is  more  frequent  in  sutrimer  than  in  winter, 
owing  probably  to  the  greater  height  to  which  they 
ascend,  and  to  the  more  frequent  change  of  wind  in 
the  former  season  ;  il  appears  also  to  depend  mate- 
rially on  the  siinultaneous  movement  of  contrary 
currents  of  air.  Cirri  are  produced  in  horizontal, 
cumuli  in  vertical  currents.  The  formation  of  the 
first-named  takes  place  gradually,  and  is  most  fa- 
vored by  a  south-west  wind  ;  the  latter  appear  sud- 
denly, the  north-east  wind  being  nvost  favorable  to 
their  formation.  Cirri  are  most  frequently  formed 
at  changes  of  the  weather ;  and  when  they  undergo 
rapid  alterations  of  form,  assuming  that  of  a  bow  or 
of  a  whirlpool,  rain,  it  is  said,  will  soon  follow. 

The  outlines,  mass,  general  appearance,  and  di- 
rection in  which  the  clouds  move,  inform  us  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  higher  regions  of  the  attrws- 
phere,  which  we  are  unable,  except  at  rare  intervals, 
to  reach  with  instruments.  The  line,  and  duration 
of  their  movement,  necessarily  change  with  the 
winds,  the  change  being  least  frequent  where  the 
clouds  are  highest.  Cirri  frequently  follow  the 
same  direction  during  an  entire  day  ;  while  stratus, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  will  be  drifted  from 
every  quarter  of  the  compass.  Taking  the  clouds 
in  the  regular  order  downwards — cirrus,  cirrostra- 
tus, cirrocumulus,  cirro-cumulo-stratus,  cumulus, 
cumulostratus,  and  cumulus — there  is  iw)  uniformity 
of  motion  among  them  ;  each  formation  seems  to 
possess  a  movement  peculiar  to  itself,  in  whicli, 
regarding  them  as  a  spectacle,  their  chief  beauty 
perhaps  consists.  The  early  nations  of  the  iiortti 
were  so  impressed  by  these  phenomena,  as  to  inter- 
fuse their  religion  with  their  wildness  and  mystery  ; 
readers  of  Ossian  will  remember  the  succession 
of  varied  images  which  they  furnished  to  the  bard. 

Sometimes  the  clouds  appear  to  cling  to  a  certain 
fixed  point  in  the  heavens,  calm  and  mmionless. 
indicating  either  a  j)rofound  stillness  in  the  air,  or 
the  prevahuice  of  such  relations  in  the  distribution 
of  heat,  that  the  vapor  borne  by  aerial  currents  can 
be  thrown  down  only  in  one  parlicn-lar  situation. 
The  wind  most  fiivorable  to  the  formation  of  clouds 
is  the  south-west,  the  least  favorable  the  north-east  ; 
a  fact  easy  of  explanation.  The  south-west  wind 
sweeps  over  the  warm  zones  and  tin;  Atlantic,  and 
reaches  our  latitudes  charged  with  abundant  vap(ns  ; 
while  the  north-east  wind,  on  the  contrary,  brings 
us  the  cold  dry  air  from  the  imniiMi-se  tlat  rceions 
of  Northern  Asia.  The  fluctuations  of  the  naile 
winds  and  monsoons,  the  predominance  of  one  or 
the  other  wind,  and  the  nature  of  the  conflict  which 
takes  place  at  their.semi-aniiual  change,  have  a  ma- 
terial infliienc(!  upon  the  state  of  the  atmosiilicrc  in 
tin;  latitude  of  Britain.  In  the  (piarter  where  the 
curriMits  in(!et,  rain-clouds  arc  form-ed,  :iiid  on  the 
oscillations  of  these  essentially  dc|)eiid  those  atmos- 
pheric changes  popularly  termed  "  weather." 

A  mixture  of  cold  and  warm  currents  is  rctpiired 
to  pioduce  rain,  with  such  an  amount  of  moisture  as 
may  siiflicc  to  saturate  tin-  whole.  Imniediatelv 
before  t-liiinder-storms  or  heavy  showers,  the  cirrii.-^ 
sometimes  snddenlv  thickens,  anil  takes  the  t'orm 
of  cirrostratus,  while  the  cumuli,  violently  hurried 
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aloft,  are  resolved  into  cumulostratus,  and.  together 
with  the  cirrus,  condense  into  nimbus.  The  change 
in  the  form  ot  clouds  is  not  an  arbitrary  process  ; 
stratus  does  not  become  all  at  once  cirrus :  it  as- 
sumes the  la'.ier  form  only  by  passing  through  the 
successive  gradations,  as  already  described.  Clouds 
of  a  sharp,  weil-defiiied  outline,  betoken  rain,  their 
condensation  being  far  beyond  that  of  the  loosely- 
piled  masses.  Those  c!nuds  which  sweep  along 
half-hidden  in  a  ragged  coat  of  mist,  often  detaching 
themselves  from  cumulus  or  cumulostratus,  bring 
light  showers.  Hail  clouds,  more  than  any  other, 
are  enveloped  in  these  mists,  owine  probably  to  the 
great  depression  of  temperature  in  their  vicinity. 
Rain  seldom  falls  from  the  smaller  cumuli,  however 
numerous  they  may  be,  when  they  are  -equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  sky.  Cumuli  generally  disappear 
at  sunset ;  but  sometimes  they  remain,  and  subside 
into  cumulostratus — an  indication  that  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  are  approaching  the  point 
of  complete  saturation,  and  about  to  discharge  their 
contents.     Tiiomson  describes  the  process  : —  I 

"  At  first,  a  dusky  wreath  they  seem  to  rise, 
Scarce  staining  ether  :  but  bv  swift  degrees, 
In  heaps  on  heaps,  the  doubling  vapor  sails 
Along  the  loaded  sky,  and,  mingling  deep,        ! 
Sits  on  the  horizon  round  a  settled  gloom."' 

When  the  cumuli  formed  in  the  morning  are  not 
changed  into  cumulostratus,  the  continuance  of  fine 
weather  may  be  expected,  as  those  two  conditions 
are  required  for  the  formation  of  nimbus.  The  lat- 
ter cloud  may  always  be  known  by  its  uniform  gray 
tint,  the  individual  forms  of  the  masses  of  which  it 
is  composed  being  indistinguishable.  The  lower 
edges  of  nimbus  have  a  fringed  appearance,  caused 
by  the  accumulation  of  falling  drops.  In  continued 
rains,  the  approach  of  fair  weather  is  foretold  bv 
the  resolution  of  the  nimbus  or  cirro-cumulo-stratus 
mto  the  tormations  from  which  they  originated, 
particularly  when  the  transition  is  into  cumulus  or 
stratus;  and  the  more  rapidly  this  is  effected,  the 
nearer  is  the  change  in  the'  weather.  Shelley's 
vigorous  and  animated  lines  on  the  clouds  eloquently 
depict  the  phenomena  thev  present  :  he  makes  one 
say—  '  I 

"  I  am  the  daughter  of  the  earth  and  water,  i 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky  ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores  ; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  at'ler  the  rain,  when,  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare. 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams,  with  their  convex 
srieams,  j 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air,  i 

I  silently  lau^h  at  my  own  cenotaph,  j 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  v.omb,  like  a  ghost  from 
the  tomb,  ^ 

I  rise  and  upbuild  it  again."  ' 

It  is  seldom  that  the  clouds  are  completely  motion- 
less :  the  pleasure  ue  feel  in  g-azing  on  them  is 
grpaily  enhanced  by  their  various  movements  ■ 
their  chief  beauty,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  their 
alternations  of  color.  Although  the  hues  appear 
so  numerous,  they  are  produced  from  ten  colors, 
chiefly  combinations  of  red  and  green.  Manvvari- 
ations  of  hue  are  naturally  caused  bv  the  sun's 
rays ;  the  lower  clouds  are  shadowed  bv  those 
above  them.  Green  clouds  are  the  rarest,  and  blue 
the  most  numeroLis;  the  next  in  order  are  red  and. 


yellow,  modified  by  the  different  power  of  reflec- 
tion. The  ice  crystals  of  t!ie  cirrus  are  good  retiect- 
ors,  while  the  cumuli  reflect  and  refract  the  ravs 
thrown  down  upon  the  stratus.  The  tints  of  the 
lower  clouds  are  modified  by  reflected  lieht  from 
the  earth,  to  which  cause  the  green  tint  is  perhaps 
to  be  attributed.  We  have  described  the  gradual 
increase  and  diminution  of  cumulus  between  sunrise 
and  sunset ;  the  appearance  of  colors  is  consequently 
reeulated  by  the  same  law :  cirrus  and  stratus 
diminish  while  the  sun  is  easterly,  and  increase 
when  It  is  westerly — precisely  the  reverse  of  what 
takes  place  with  regard  to  cumulus.  The  greatest 
variety  of  color  will  be  seen  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  as  the  sun's  rays  then  pass  in  long  lines 
through  the  atmosphere,  giving  rise  to  endless 
effects  of  refraction  and  reflection,  which  are  lost  at 
mid-day,  when  the  rays  fall  more  direct. 

The  circle  within  which  the  clouds  appear  is 
twice  as  large  in  summer  as  it  is  in  winter  :  in  the 
latter  season  there  is  more  condensation,  and  the 
masses  occupy  a  lower  position.  According  to 
Herr  Fritsch.  their  formation  appears  to  he  gov- 
erned by  some  law.  Cirrostratus,  cirrocumulus, 
and  cumulus,  are  most  abundant  in  winter;  cirro- 
cumulo-stratus  is  less  in  quantity  in  the  spring  than 
in  the  other  three  portions  of  the  year,  during  which 
it  is  equable.  Cirri  increase  from  Februarv  to 
May,  and  decrease  from  May  to  August ;  from 
August  to  October  they  again  increase,  and  again 
diminish  from  October  to  February.  Cumuli  in- 
crease from  January  to  July,  and  decrease  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  year.  An  opposite  law  prevails 
with  regard  to  stratus ;  cumulostratus  is  most 
abundant  at  the  summer  solstice,  and  least  abun- 
dant at  the  corresponding  period  in  winter. 

The  clouds  present  other  phenomena  wortliv  of 
observation,  amone  which  their  rising  and  lulling 
most  deserve  attention.  The  real  cause  of  their 
suspension  in  the  atmosphere  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained ;  the  assumption  is,  that  they  are  supported 
in  their  place  by  ascending  currents  of  air  acting 
on  the  whole  mass  of  vesicles  of  which  clouds  are 
composed.  Dependent  as  vegetation  is  upon  the 
weather,  it  is  clear  that  any  means  of  arriving  at 
certainly,  with  respect  to  its  fluctuations,  must  be 
of  essential  importance  to  cultivators.  The  period- 
ical and  other  phenomena  exhibited  in  M.  Fritsch's 
pages,  are  not  exclusively  confined  in  their  effects 
to  physical  science  ;  they  have  a  bearing  on  the 
well-being  of  mankind.  And  notwithstanding  the 
disposition  to  escape  from  the  operation  of  natural 
laws,  society  is  inevitably  influenced  by  their  peri- 
odicitv. 


"  Tightness"  of  the  Money  Market. — Some 
faint  idea  of  the  past  scarcity  of  money  may  be  en- 
tertained from  the  following  circumstance.  Xo  less 
than  six  dukes,  four  marquesses,  as  manv  earls,  and 
three  barons,  all  of  whom  we  learn  intended  to  send 
to  the  Shakspeare  fund  certain  sums,  varvin?  from 
£50  to  £'-300,  have,  up  to  the  present  moment,  not 
sent  a  single  sixpence.  In  our  next  we  trust  to  be 
enabled  to  give  a  better  account  of  the  moncv  mar- 
ket.— Punch. 

Barter— A  probable  effect  of  Peel's  measure, 
and  consequent  scarcity  of  coin. 

Lady.  How  much  would  a  dress  of  this  come 
to? 

Linen-Drapcr.  We  could  do  that,  ma'am,  at 
three  silver  forks  and  a  tf-a-spoon. 

Ladi/-     William,  give  me  my  plate  basket. 
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From  the  Westminster  Review. 
Wit  and  Humor,  selected  from  the  English  Poets ; 
with  an  J/lmtrativc  Essay,   and  Critical    Com- 
ments.    By  Leigh  Hunt.     London  :    1846. 

UxDER  the  pretence  of  illustrating  Wit  and 
Humor  from  the  English  poets,  ]Mr.  Hunt  has 
produced  a  very  pleasant  book.  It  contains  a 
great  variety  of  extracts  and  sketches  of  character, 
short  and  sweet,  which  cannot  fail  to  elevate  and 
enliven  our  notions  of  the  poetic  genius  of  our  na- 
tive country.  The  personality  of  the  editor,  which 
is  summed  up  in  his  worship  of  Uncle  Toby  as 
the  noblest  of  beings,  mixes  with  all  his  observa- 
tions that  touch  upon  human  life,  or  human  per- 
fection ;  but  the  reader  can  easily  allow  for  this 
bias  if  he  thinks  proper. 

It  is  no  imputation  upon  ]Mr.  Hunt  to  say,  that 
he  has  failed  in  his  attempt  to  define  wit  and  hu- 
mor. We  should  have  reckoned  it  creditable  to 
his  literary  and  philosophical  sagacity  if  his  quo- 
tations had  always  been  undoubted  instances  of 
one  or  other  of  these  qualities  ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is 
impossible  to  agree  with  him  in  ascribing  either 
wit  or  humor  to  a  great  number  of  the  passages 
he  has  cited  and  emphasized  the  beauties  of.  So 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  confused  as  much  as 
he  has  cleared  the  discriminating  boundaries  of  the 
peculiar  effects  in  question. 

The  criticism  of  art  may  create  out  of  its  sub- 
ject an   additional    gratification,  as  well  as   give  a 
peculiar   expansion    and    illumination  of  mind,  by 
comparing  a  wide  range  of  productions,  and  indi- 
cating,   by  varied    illustration,    the    great   leading 
attributes  that  belong  to  them.      There  is  an  eflec't 
partly  artistic    and    partly  scientific    in    the  aggre- 
gation   of  examples  of  sublimity,  beauty,  pathos, 
humor,  eloquence,  or  keeping,  from  the  artists  of 
every  country  and  time  ;   and  it  is  instructive  alike 
to  the  creator  and  to  the  lover  of  art.      The  criti- 
cisms of  Aristotle   and   Longinus   do   not  detract 
from  the  pleasure  of  reading  Homer  or  Demosthe- 
nes ;   they  rather  produce  a  new  intellectual  eflect, 
winch  .some    minds  enjoy  even  more  than  the  pri- 
mary infiucn<'(!  of  great  compositions.      The  nuis- 
icrin^-  of  analogies  and  unthought-of  resemblances, 
from  t!ic    remotest    a^ri's    and    situations,  into    one 
t)la/iiiLr  hcaj)  of  iJlustra.lioii,  like  the  hi.slorical  com- 
parisons of  Xicbulir,  tlic  <:''on-r;i|)hicaI  speculations 
of  Hniiiboldt,  or  the  similes  of  Shakspearc.  is  oni- 
of  thr  most    inqiressivc  and  stiiniilatin^r  efforts  of 
linniMii    !/(iiiiis.       It  is   the   (.'rcalcsi    known  devici; 
for  irr,iili;ii!iiL'  the  ohsciirc  and  enigmatical  compli- 
cation of   thr  world,  ;in(l  riiiiiiini:  a  tlircNd  of  kin- 
dred   and    r.r.,r-iiii|,„|    ili|-,,iinl,    il,,.    processes    of 
nature   and   ili'^    iii:iiiirrsi,-ilioi,s  of  nnnd.       It  e-ives 
thi!  hiL'lK'st    './/■'•/  Iliiil   111,'    i,i(  re  scienllfic  ficiillies 
of  man  can  work  np.     \\\-  innyciil!  il  ihe  sublime 
of  fl:is>i(l(MlloM. 

But  It  requiri's  a  eoi,si,|,r:il,|c  in:ilnrilv  m  crili- 
cal  (lisiiiiclioiis,  and  in  tin-  kimw  kdjri.  ,,1' d,-^!  in-m. 
cijiles  of  science  and  art.  to  linn;;  l(Mr,i)|,.r  ilimirs 
acCordiiiLT  to  tlii'ir  (.''''niiiiie  lil%i i,i-s.'s  ;  .-nid  nnsiie- 
cessfiil    attempts  are   apt  to   produce  m  our   niinds 


only  new  distraction.  If  there  are  any  books  that 
we  are  wiser  and  better  for  not  having  read,  they 
are  such  as  have  theory  for  their  object,  and  the- 
orize badly,  as  for  example,  Burke  "  On  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful,"  not  to  mention  the  myriads 
of  obsolete  scholastic  folios. 

To  illustrate  wit  and  humor — to  bring  together 
a  gorgeous  array  of  the  finest  examples  that  human 
genius  has  created,  or  human  life   spontaneously 
offered  of  these  attractive  qualities — we  must  first 
discriminate  precisely  what   they  are.      The  term 
^dt  has  had  an  application  so  loose  and  wide,  that 
unless  it  be  fixed  by  an  express  definition  it  is  unfit 
to  enter  into  any  accurate  discussion.      It  formerly 
meant  intellect  generally,  and  the  phrase,  "  a  great 
or  powerful  wit,"  would  have  been  applied  miscel- 
laneously to  Shakspeare  and  Newton,  Milton  and 
Hobbes.      In  becoming  narrower  in  its  application 
it  has   not   yet  settled   decisively  on   any  distinct 
thing  or  quality  ;   but  is  so  applied  as  to  confound 
matters  that  are  wholly  different,  and  thus  prolong 
the  reign  of  confused  conceptions.      We  shall  cite 
a  few  of  the  kinds  of  intellectual  products  that  are 
given   as  wii  (or   humor)  by  Mr.   Hunt,    and   not 
uncommonly  reckoned    such    in    ordinary  speech, 
and  then  ask  the   reader  to  judge  which  of  them 
the  word  should  be  confined  to  ;  premising  that,  in 
our  own  opinion,  the  best  restriction  would  be,  to 
whatever  truly  contains  the  ludicrous  or  laughable, 
which  is  an  eflect  most  distinct  and  peculiar,  and 
produced  by  one  specific  and  uniform  cause.     And 
undoubtedly,  when  a  witty  book  is  promised,  the 
most  common  expectation  is  that  it  will  make  peo- 
ple laugh. 

1.  Felicitous  row;)ffmo».';,  that  render  some  con- 
ception remarkably  clear  or  vivid,  or  that  condense 
into  a  brief  expression  a  great  compass  of  thouglit. 
These  may  be  either  formal  comparisons,  intro- 
duced with  "as,"  or  "like,"  or  "as  if;"  or 
they  may  be  involved  in  a  metaphorical  phrase,  or 
an  epithet.      As — 

"  Her  face  is  like  the  ]\Iilky  Way  i'  the  sky  ; 
A  meeting  of  gentle  lights  without  a  name." 

Or  Goldsmith's  line  on  Garrick  : — 

"  An  abridgment  of  all  that  is  pleasant  in  man." 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
The  man's  the  goud  for  a'  that." 

"  'IVuc  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shined  ujxjn." 

"  "I' is  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  luine 
Go  jusi  alike  ;   yet  each  believes  his  own." 

Or  this,  from  the  teeming  jhii  of  Shaksjienre  : — 

"A  woman  moved  /.•;  lil<  a  foniiiain  Iroiilijed. 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  In  reli  of  i)eautv." 

Hr  Sir  IMiilij)  Sydney's  s.iyiiig,  that  "  the  ballad 
of  '  Clievy  (  ha.se"  stirred  ilie  heart  like  llir  sound 
of  a  tninipi  t .''' 

Aristotle  has  been  called  "tjie  secretary  of 
nature,  who  di])ped  his  pen  in  iniejlect." 

Coiiqiarisoii,  in    its  thousand    shapes,  is  one  of 
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the  greatest  resources  of  human  genius  in  effecting 
its  ends  ;  it  may  have  a  purely  intellectual  effect. 
as  in  making  an  obscure  thought  clear  by  citing 
an  illustrative  parallel,  or  it  may  involve  and  be 
concenied  in  producing  any  kind  of  emotion — 
anger,  pathos,  love,  beauty,  the  ludicrous.  The 
only  constant  effect  that  follows  on  an  original  and 
striking  comparison,  is  a  shock  of  agreeable  sur- 
prise ;  it  is  as  if  a  partition  wall  in  our  intellect : 
was  suddenly  blown  out ;  two  things  formerly ! 
strange  to  one  another  have  llashed  together.  It 
is  the  feeling  of  any  sudden  violation  or  contradic- 
tion of  use-and-wont.  and  has  a  sharp,  pleasant, 
stimulating  effect.  Like  all  agreeable  things  it 
becomes  painful  when  we  get  too  much  of  it,  as  in 
reading  Hudibras,  or  in  keeping  company  with 
people  that  are  always  aiming  at  clever  sa\-ings. 
There  is  a  great  tendency  to  call  a  very  striking 
comparison  wit.  although  there  be  nothing  laugha- 
ble in  it.  It  would  be  better,  however,  to  confine 
ourselves  to  some  name  implying  the  seneral  fact  '■ 
that  two  things  have  been  likened  or  identified, ' 
such  as  a  simile,  a  comparison,  a  discovery  of 
likeness,  a  coincidence,  an  analog,  a  flash  or  rush 
of  x\\o  into  one,  and  so  forth. 

2.   Sudden  surprise,  or  the  agreeable  crossing 
of  our   expectation,    is   carried   to  the  utmost   in  ■ 
epigram ;  which  often  gives  us  a  truth  under  the 
guise  even  of  contradiction  ; — 

*'  This  world,  they  say,  is  worst  to  the  best."      ! 
Or—  ! 

"  By  indignities  men  come  to  dignities."  i 

Or  this,  of  Goethe — 
"  I  am  content,  and  I  don't  like  my  situation." 

Pope's  writings  are  crowded  with  epigrams  like 
these — 

'•And  most  contemptible  to  shun  contempt." 

The  ludicrous  is  not  at  all  brought  out  in  the 
greater  number  of  epigrams  ;  yet  perhaps  there 
is  no  kind  of  effort  apart  from  the  creation  of  the 
laughable  that  is  more  commonly  denominated 
••  '.vit.'"  than  this  dexterous  tamperinsr  with  contra- 
ries and  contradictions  while  expressing  sense  and 
truth.  It  is  like  tantalizing  a  dog  before  giving 
hi:n  a  bune.  But  the  forms  and  devices  of  epi- 
grammatic surprise  are  endless.  Similarities  in 
things  where  they  do  not  naturally  occur,  as  in 
the  sounds  of  the  words  expressing  contrars*  things  ; 
or  contrarieties  in  sound  with  sameness  in  sense  ; 
or  bold  contradictions,  as,  '•  There  is  nothin?  so 
uncommon  as  common  sense  :"  metrical  felicities; 
or  even  mere  brevity,  "  the  soul  of  wit,"  are  all 
of  this  species.  The  copious  detail  of  Barrow's 
famous  passage  on  wit  is  nearly  full  of  varieties 
of  epigrams  : — 

••  Sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question :  in  a 
smart  answer ;  in  a  quirkish  reason  :  in  a  shrewd 
intinntion  ;  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  contradic- 
tions :  or  in  acute  nonsense.  Sometimes  it  aris- 
eth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  what  is  strange ; 
sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious  matter  to 
th".  purpose.     Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and  inex- , 


plicable  ;  being  answerable  to  the  numberless  rov- 
ings  of  fancy  and  wmdings  of  language.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  manner  of  speaking  out  of  the  simple  and 
plain  way  (such  as  reason  teacheth  and  knoweth 
things  by.)" 

His  account  of  the  feelings  caused  by  wit  is  an 
admirable  expression  for  the  effects  of  comparison 
and  epigram,  as  we  have  defined  them,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  ludicrous  : — 

"It  raiseth  admiration,  as  signifying  a  nimble 
sagacity  of  apprehension  ;  a  special  felicity  of  in- 
vention ;  a  vivacity  of  spirit ;  and  reach  of  wit  more 
than  vulgar.  Whence,  in  Aristotle,  such  persons 
are  termed  imiiiifi.  dexterous  men,  and  firoonof, 
men  of  facile  and  versatile  manners.  It  also  pro- 
cureth  delight,  by  gratifying  curiosity  with  its  rare- 
ness or  semblance  of  difiiculty  (as  monsters  and 
juggling  tricks  are  beheld  \\"it'h  pleasure  :)  by  di- 
verting the  mind  from  its  road  of  serious  thoughts; 
by  instilling  gayety  and  airiness  of  spirit :  and  by 
seasoning  matter,  otherwise  distasteful  or  insipid, 
with  an  unusual  and  thence  graiet'ul  tang."' 

Supposing  we  are  to  be  allowed  to  restrict  the 
term  "•  wit"  to  the  causes  of  the  laughable,  "  ep- 
igram" would  be  our  chosen  term  for  the  class  of 
*•  surprises"  produced,  by  startling,  unusual,  terse, 
or  apparently  contradictoni-  phraseology. 

3.  There  is  an  effect  produced  in  the  literary 
as  well  as  the  other  fine  arts,  which  being,  as  it 
appears  to  us.  the  ver}-  essence  and  cream  of  art 
itself,  the  most  genuhiely  artistic  impression,  ought 
to  be  carefully  rescued  from  the  designation  of 
"  wit,"  or  •'  witty."  It  is  what  is  called  hannony 
and  melody,  in  music  ;  picturesque,  in  painting  ; 
keeping,  in  poetry  ;  and  fitness  and  suitableness 
of  the  parts,  exquisite  adaptation,  and  the  essence 
of  beauty,  m  all  the  regions  of  art.  When  we  put 
a  number  of  like  things  together,  as  soldiers  in  a 
line,  there  is  an  agreeable  feehng  of  order  and  uni- 
fonnity ;  but  the  force  of  art  lies  in  joining  two  or 
more  things  of  quite  different  composition  or  make, 
which  nevertheless  produce  a  fine  harm.onious  feel- 
ing. It  is,  in  Greek  architecture,  the  harmony  of 
the  columns  and  the  entablature  ;  in  Gothic,  the 
hannony  of  the  spire  with  the  arch  :  and.  in  all 
styles,  the  harmony  of  the  decorations  with  the 
main  body.  In  sculpture,  it  is  the  suiting  of  ex- 
pression to  mind,  and  of  attitude  and  drapery  to 
expression.  In  painting,  it  is  the  composition  and 
grouping  of  things  that  wiU  in  different  ways  ex- 
cite the  same  emotion.  In  speech,  it  is  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word — the  sound  to  the  sense. 
In  poetr\-,  which  combines  music  and  painting, 
there  is  unbounded  scope  for  fine  harmonies  ;  there 
is  the  capacity  of  the  verbal  or  metrical  dress, 
which  is  susceptible  of  great  variety  and  of  pow- 
erful effect  by  itself  alone,  and  therefore  may  work 
wonders  in  combination.  Take  a  stanza  and  a 
half  from  Suckling's  "  Bride  :" — 

"  Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  httle  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  feared  the  light. 
But  oh  I  she  dances  such  a  way, 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter  Day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 
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Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin, 
Compared  to  that  was  next  her  chin 
Su/ne  bee  had  stung  il  newly.''' 

Here  the  soft  melodious  movement  of  the  metre 
cliinies  in  exquisitely  with  the  picture  that  the  art- 
ist intends  to  give  us. 

We  have  also  innumerable  harmonies  brought 
out  between  outward  scenery  and  internal  feelings 
and  passions,  as  in  Hamlet's  midnight  soliloquy. 

"  'T  is  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night  ; 
"When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes 

out 
Contagion    to  this  world  :    Now  could  I  drink 

hot  blood. 
And  do  such  bitter  business  as  Alie  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on." 

There  is  next  the  suiting  of  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances to  character,  and  the  making  actions 
to  harmonize  that  are  of  a  totally  diiTerent  nature  ; 
of  tliis  one  of  our  greatest  examples  is  Don  Quixote. 
Under  the  same  general  head  we  may  rank  the 
selection  or  invention  of  those  points  in  external 
appearance,  expression  and  manner,  that  have  a 
fine  accordance  with  the  individual  character  or 
profession. 

Chaucer's  descriptions  of  his  Canterbury  Pil- 
grims have  never  been  surpassed  in  this  respect ;  I 
most  strangely  adduced  as  they  arc  by  Mr.  Hunt  I 
to  illustrate  Wit  and  Humor.      Take  for  example  [ 
the  hardy  yeoman —  | 

"A  nul-head  had  he,  with  a  brown  visage  ;" 
And  the  Prioress —  j 

"  That  of  her  smiling  was  full  simple  and  coy  ,        i 
Her  greatest  oath  was  but  by  Saint  Eioy  : — 
Her  mouth  full  small,  and  thereto  soft  and  red  ;" 

Or  the  Monk— 

"  A  manly  man  to  ben  an  abbot  able  ; 

l"ul!  many  a  dainty  horse  had  he  in  stable, 
And  when  he  rode,  men  might  his  bridle  hear 
.linglintr  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clear, 
And  ek('  as  loud  as  doth  the  chapel  hell." 

How  finely  the  scholar  is  touched   in  the   single 
line— 

"  And  gladly  would  he  learn,  and  gladly  teach." 

Aiul,  in  like  manner,  \vv.  migiit  fjuote  from 
every  oik  of  the  descrii'.lions,  strokes  of  tlu;  same 
piftiir'--i|(!ciicss  and  k('(.>])iiig. 

^^  bill  ilir  <iiicstioii  is  v<TV  closely  argued,  "  Is 
such  a  our  ;,  jiDct  '"  tlicrc  is  notliing  so  certain  to 
pror-urr  ail  MiiaiiiiiKiiis  aHinnalivc  as  nndoiilitrd  iii- 
Hlances  of  th--,  crratiuii  of  fine  iiarnionics.  A<- 
rordini/ly.  u  hilr  ih-  i-lanns  n\'  .lolmson.  or  even  of 
Pope.  1o  ihi-  !ii;'hi  I  i,ri|,r  ol'  poetic  iiijqiiratioii  arc 
disputed,  there  is  never  imv  (|nistioii  aliout  ( 'haiicer, 
Shakspcare,  iloiner.  \ir:nl.  Danle.  Milton.  Words- 
worth, ''anipbcli.  or  iiiiriis.  Men  n^iy  liavc  very 
great  fui-ce  (if  inteilecl  holh  in  Ihoiejhl  and  cX- 
pre,-siiin.  and  hi-  tolaliv  iiicanaM  •  ef  seeh  ellliits  as 
we  leiu  :i!li;i!e  to.  'i'iiev  lliaik  the  i  \t  rrme  pniiils 
of  ci)iitra--l   hetvveeii  the  artlslic    and    ihe    .'.cieiitiric 


faculty  ;  the  latter,  when  in  its  highest  glory,  be- 
ing an  entire  blank  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
this  gift  of  the  muses,  and  even  almost  preventing 
the  possibility  of  its  coming  into  play. 

4.  Closely  allied  to  the  highest  character  of 
artistic  creations  is  what  we  call  iniih  to  the  life, 
or  a  representation  by  words  that  calls  up  the  most 
striking  images  of  the  distant  or  unseen  realities 
of  the  world.  We  wonder  that  the  mere  use  of 
language  should  give  to  a  man  sitting  in  London 
the  visions  and  spectacle,  almost  the  very  sensa- 
tions, of  another  walking  in  the  streets  of  Rome  ; 
or  that  we  should  be  made  to  know  a  hero  of  for- 
mer ages  as  if  we  had  lived  with  him  and  loved 
him  ;  and  we  are  agreeably  surprised  by  receiving, 
from  a  printed  book,  the  exact  form  and  pressure 
of  what  we  have  otherwise  known  by  personal 
experience.  As,  for  example,  such  graphic  de- 
scriptions of  natural  appearances  as 

"  I  expose  no  ships 
To  threat'nings  of  the  furrow-faced  sea;" 

or  the  portraitures  of  character  by  great  artists. 
Shakspeare's  Fop,  or  his  Mrs.  Quickly,  occur  to 
us  among  the  thousands  of  such  ;  and  Mr.  Hunt's 
book  supplies  adinirable  cases  from  Pope,  Dryden, 
Swift,  Goldsmith,  &c.  A  single  stroke  in  "  Mary 
the  cook-maid"s  letter,"  is  worth  citing:  "Fori 
write  but  a  sad  scrawl,  but  my  sister,  Marget,  she 
writes  better."  The  perfection  of  modern  poetic  and 
prosaic  art  in  character-drawing  and  life-imitation  is 
very  great ;  but  we  demur  to  styling  this  oj)eration 
wit  ;  although  it  is  very  liable  to  be  characterized 
as  such  if  done  in  the  c})igrammatic  style  of  Pope, 
Dryden  or  Goldsmith,  more  especially  when  ex- 
ecuted in  the  malicious  taking-down  spirit  of  the 
first  two. 

5.  The  embodiment  of  a  passion,  or  a  feature 
of  character,  or  a  class  attribute,  in  situations  and 
circumstances  and  conduct  that  present  it  in  a 
strong  light ;  as,  for  instance,  many  of  Pope's 
characters,  and  his  Ode  on  the  Ruling  Passions; 
Randolph's  Fear.  Rashness,  and  Flattery  ;  Swift's 
exposure  of  human  selfishness,  in  his  verses  on  his 
own  death.  This  effort  has  more  of  abstraction 
and  less  of  fulness  and  the  varied  circumstances 
of  real  lifi;  than  the  former  ;  it  has,  in  Pact,  a  kind 
of  scientific  purpose  to  im])ress  an  idea  or  u  doc- 
trine, and  uses  living  personification  to  aid  the 
(■fleet.  It  can  be  achieved  by  a  loss  m(>nsurc  of 
the  true  artistic  faculty  than  is  required  to  set  a 
(•omi)l('tely  filled  uj)  reality  before  \is.  The  great- 
est of  modern  jioetic  artists  abounds  with  perfi^t 
examples  of  tliis.  as  lie  might  have  been  (pioled 
fi>r  llie  liigln-st  harmonies,  and  for  coniphle  hfc 
])icturcs.  We  shall  take  from  him  twoexlracts  in 
the  fiirm  of  si>ceches.  eacli  hodyme;  forlii  tiic  ex- 
press imae-e  of  the  s|ieaker.  They  are  from  the 
prelude  to  Kaust  ;  uhere  the  manager  consnlls 
with  the  tliiatrc-poet  and  merryman  as  to  the 
business  ol"  gettitur  op  a  jilav.  The  niana'_n'v  ex- 
plains his  mind  on  ihe  snli|ect  thus  (we  i.-s"  the 
closest  IranslatioM  we  liave  been  able  to  pro- 
cure)— 
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You  two,  who  have  so  frequently 

In  need  and  trouble  me  directed. 

Say,  what  success  may  be  expected 

For  our  attempt  in  Germany  ? 

To  please  the  public  is  my  anxious  study, 

Because,  while  eating,  it  lets  others  eat. 

The  posts  and  boards  are  all  put  up  and  ready, 

And  every  one  is  counting  on  a  treat. 

They  sit  there  now,  each  one  his  eyebrows  cock- 
ing 

At  ease,  and  quite  in  key  for  something  shock- 
ing. 

I  know  the  people  how  they  are  amused  ; 

Yet  ne'er  in  such  a  pother  did  I  feel ; 

True,  to  the  very  best  they  are  not  used  ; 

But  then  the  rogues  have  read  a  frightful  deal. 

When  we  can  manage  to  be  fresh  and  new, 

And,  with  a  purpose,  yet  be  pleasing  too  ; 

Then,  with  free  conscience,  can  I  see  the  bustle. 

When  to  our  booth  the  stream  comes  pressing 
straight, 

And  with  strong  heaving  and  repeated  hustle. 

Squeezes  itself  through  our  tight  mercy-gate  ; 

When,  in  clear  day,  ere  stroke  of  four, 

They  fight  their  way  to  the  calm  man  of  checks  ; 

And,  as  for  bread  in  famine  round  a  baker's 
door. 

So,  for  a  ticket,  almost  break  their  necks. 


carries  the  palm  over  all  mortals ;  we  may  ask, 
like  Solomon,  "who  has  come  after  hun"'  in  his 
expression  of  almost  any  great  sentiment,  situation, 
or  opinion  that  has  come  in  his  way  !  The  Fear 
of  Death,  The  Love  of  Life,  the  Affections,  Author- 
ity, Order,  Mercy,  Grief,  Ingratitude,  the  Vanities 
of  Life,  and  more  than  we  can  recount,  have  been 
clothed  by  him  in  immortal  shapes  which  have 
struck  them  deeper  into  the  human  spirit  than 
before.  A  single  line  will  serve  to  bring  before 
the  reader  what  we  mean — 

so  loving  to  my  mother, 


That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly." 

We  have  alluded  already  to  the  illustration  of  sen- 
timent by  comparison  or  simile,  but  this  illustration 
by  circumstance,  or  the  invention  of  contiguous  or 
collateral  incident  and  situation,  comes  more  near 
the  true  poetic  effect  than  the  other  ;  being  more 
aUied  to  harmony,  which  is  not  produced  by  exact 
likeness.  Fable,  also,  whose  creation  Hazlitt  ad- 
mires as  the  most  enviable  of  human  gifts,  is  a 
powerful  device  for  convening  sentiment.  Now 
when  such  embodiments  and  enforcements  of  sen- 


This  wondrous  power  o'er  masses  hath  the  poet    timent  vield  nothing  of  the  laughable,  we  take  the 


Alone  of  men.    My  friend,  to-day,  oh,  show  it.*' 

Such  is  the  manager's  feeling  ;  the  poet's  point 
of  view  is  embodied  as  follows — 

"  Go  hence,  and  seek  thyself  another  slave  I 
The  poet,  sooth,  because  thy  pockets  crave. 
His  highest  right  must  basely  sport  away — 
The  manhood-riffht  from  Nature  he  inherits  I 
Wherewith  bestirs  he  human  spirits  ? 
Wherewith  makes  he  the  elements  abey  ? 
Is  't  not  the  stream  of  song  which  out  his  bosom 

springs, 
And  to  his  heart  the  world  back-coiling  brings? 
When  Nature  of  her  thread  the  length  unending, 
Placidly  turning,  on  her  spindle  strings ; 
When  crowded  beings'  unharmonious  blending 
Harsh-jinaling  through  each  other  rings; 
Who  parts  the  flowing  equable  procession, 
ImpartintT  life  that  it  may  march  in  time? 
who  calls  the  unit  to  the  general  consecration, 
Where  it  in  lordly  sympathy  may  chime? 
Who  bids  the  tempest  rage  in  angry  bosoms ; 
T!ie  evening  red  in  earnest  spirits  glow? 


liberty  of  excluding  them  also  from  the  domain  of 
wit. 

7.  Eloquent  and  powerful  paneg}Tic,  or  abuse 
or  stirring  assertions  borne  out  by  terseness  of 
example,  illustration,  proof  or  epigram. 

"  Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first, 
A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst ; 
For  close  designs  and  crooked  councils  fit, 
Sasracious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit  ; 
Restless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  place. 
In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace  ; 
A  fiery  soul,  that  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 
And  o'er-infirmed  the  tenement  of  clay." 

■Much  of  Swift  has  this  character  of  direct  down- 
right earnest  assertion  of  bad  or  good  qualities. 
Burke's  "  French  Revolution"  is  full  of  it.  His 
famous  expression  of  trampling  law  and  order  under 
"  the  hoofs  of  the  swinish  multitude,"  is  an  ora- 
torical thunderbolt  rather  than  a  flash  of  wit. 

8.  Indirect  and  insinuated  expressions  of  good 


Who  sheds  all  sweet  and  beautiful  spring-blossoms  !  or  ill  regard,  abuse,  or  praise.      These  are  very 


I'pon  the  path  where  loved  ones  go? 

Who  weaves  the  worthless  green  leaves,  ere  they 

wither. 
In  glory  wreaths  for  every  merit  known? 
Mikes  strong  Olympus,  binds  the  gods  together? 
The  power  of  Man,  as  in  the  poet  shown  !" 


often  witty  in  t'ne  sense  of  laughable,  but  in  gen- 
eral they  are  not  so  ;  they  merely  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  meaning  conveyed,  and  please  us  by 
the  ingenuity  and  dexterit\'  that  can  do  one  thing 
while  seeming  to  do  a  quite  different  thing.  The 
extreme  case  of  irony,  we  shall  notice  again. 
The  quotations  from  Marvel  often  exemplify  this 

teal- 


The  sketching  of  class  peculiarities,  ruling  pas 
sions.  or  strong  isolated  points  of  character,  is  all    ^^^^  of"  speech  ;  as  in  his  Unes  on  "  Blood 

that  many  artists  can  achieve.      Even  Ben  Jonson,    [^fy  ^jjg  crown'' 

notwithstanding  his  genuine  power  and  his  great 
poetic  resources,  stops  short  at  this  effect,  oftener 
than  he  rises  into  the  higher  region  of  full-life 
description. 

6.  Fine  and  happy  renderings  of  great  or  favor- 
ite sentiments,  by  the  invention  of  circumstances 
or  situations  that  bear  them  out  and  illustrate  them 
strongly.       In   this  we   believe    that    Shakspeare 


"  He  chose  the  cassock,  circingle  and  gown, 
The  fittest  mask  for  one  that  robs  the  crown." 

Voltaire's  mockeries  are  often  conveyed  by  in- 
sinuation, as  in  his  critique  on  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon :  "A  Jew  is  not  obliged  to  write  like  \  irgil." 
A  good  instance  occurs  in  Pope's  lines  on  the 
Lord  Mayor's  show — 
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"  Now  night  descending-,  the  proud  scene  is  o'er, 
But  lives  in  Settle's  numbers  one  day  more." 

9.  In  addition  to  all  the  foregoing  ways  of 
bringing  out  literary  ellect,  there  is  a  power  wield- 
ed by  some  writers  through  the  fertility  and 
profusion  of  their  style — the  mere  multitude  of 
comparisons,  epigrammatic  turns,  harmonious  cir- 
cumstances, life  delineations,  illustrations  of  char- 
acter and  sentiment,  strokes  of  eloquence,  and 
touches  of  insinuation,  that  they  accumulate  round 
every  subject.  We  must  admire  luxurious  pro- 
ductiveness of  intellect,  and  we  cannot  but  be 
strongly  impressed  by  whatever  it  is  brought  to 
bear  upon.  Such  writings  as  those  of  Rabelais 
or  Jean  Paul,  Siiakspeare,  Ben  Jonson  or  Swift 


but  they  cause  feelings  of  pain,  anger,  sadness, 
loathmg,  rather  than  mirth. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  ludicrous  kind  of 
incongruity  is  that  arising  from  opposition  in  the 
particular  quality  of  Dignity.  It  is  the  clash  of 
coincidence  of  Dignity  and  Meanness,  High  and 
Low,  Venerable  and  Contemptible,  Eminent  and 
Vulgar,  Elevation  and  Humiliation,  Sanctity  and 
Commonness,  Awe  and  Familiarity.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  case  that  yields  the  ludicrous  where 
there  is  not  .some  inequality  or  incompatibility  in 
the  degrees  of  reverence  or  respect  that  an  object 
inspires.  A  creature  incapable  of  worship  is  in- 
capable of  laughter. 

The  outburst  of  laughter  is  nature's  provision 


produce  a  huge  tumultuous  agitation  of  our  facul- !  for  relieving  an  incompatibility  of  mental  and  bodi- 


ties  and  feelings,  by  the  rnassivcness  and  richness 
of  their  creations.  They  form  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  artistic  method  of  Goethe  or  Chaucer,  (in 
his  Canterbury  Pilgrims  especially,)  or  the  Greeks 


ly  states,  that  would  otherwise  be  painful  in  the 
extreme.  There  are  attitudes  and  movements  of 
the  system  that,  if  occurring  simultaneously,  pull 
the  same  organ  opposite  ways,  and  produce  the 


w1i:j  execute  their  works  by  touches  few  and  fine,  i  most  terrible  agony.  The  convulsions  of  disease 
and  put  u^  in  a  state  of  calm  enjoyment  of  tlieir  ^  ^""e  sometimes  of  this  nature.  Contradictory  state- 
exquisito  harmonies.  '  ments  painfully  distract  the  intellect,  the  counte- 

There  is  a  set  of  products  of  an  altogether  iile-  j  nance,  and  the  active  intentions.  The  distress  of 
gitimate  character  that  have  b(!en  finely  exposed  :  doubt  is  known  to  all  men.  Education  is  dis- 
by  Addison,  under  the  name  of  False  Wit,  and  by  agreeable  from  the  struggle  of  opposite  states  of 
.lohnson,  in  his  dissertations  on  the  Metaphysical  i  body  and  mind.  We  might  even  consider  tears 
Poets.      Mr.  Hunt  has  however  admitted  some  of  j  as  the  rolief  from  the  conflicting  opposites  of  affi'c- 

tion  and  loss. 

Now,  we  find,  on   making  the  observation,  that 


this  .species  into  his  collection,  such  as  puns,  mac- 
aronics, mixed  languages,  nonsense  verses  ;  while 

he  condemns  as  heartily  as  Addison  the  acrostics  '  ibe  feelings  of  reverence,  worship,  respect  or  awe, 
and  anagrams.  The  best  of  these  things  can  have  I  invariable  put  on  one  distinct  attitude  and  cxprc-s- 
no  merit  but  as  showing  ingcnuhy  and   intellect.  |  sion  of  body,  and  that  there  is  a  totally  opposite 


and  they  have  the  demerit  of  torturing  rather  than 
gratifying  the  human  susceptibility.  We  can  en- 
joy them   only  after  a  hardening   process,  like  tluj 


kind  of  attitude  for  ease,  indifi'erence,  familiarity, 
vulgar  and  animal  nfiices. 

But  we  must  first   discriminate  the  carrian-e  of 


lunting  of  the   natural   sympathies  requisite  to  fit  i  dignity  itself,  and  also  attend  to  that  of  reverence. 


a  j);'i-soii  for  gladiatorial  shows. 

Hiving  endeavored  to  apply  names  to  all  the 
int!'lli;ctual  creations  that  are  not  in  their  nature 
ludicrous,  so  as  to  reserve  the  term  "  wit"'  to  the 
c;i.s"s  when;  the  laughable  really  predominates, 
w."  must  now  consider  the  nature  and  producing 
cause  of  this  peculiar  efi^cct. 

It  is  afimitted  on  all  hands  that  laughter  is 
c:iMS"d  by  iiironari/i/i/;  that  it  always  implies  the 
f'liieiirrence  of  at  least  /iro  things  or  (|ualitics,  t!i;it 
ii-ive  siinif^  sort  of  opi)ositeni'ss  of  nature  in  them. 
15iil  the  (|uestion  comes,  what  kind  of  incungi'uit v 
or  o|ijj(isiteiiess  is  it  that  inevilably  caus-s  lau'rb- 
''T.  i'h-Te  ;ire  m;iny  inconirruities  that  ))roiliiee 
anytliiiiL'-  but  a  lauirli.  A  decrepid  m;m  inider  a 
heavy  burden,  five  |,,:ives   ami  two  (Isbes  aiiiou"-  a 


which  is  reciprocal  to  it,  and  reflect  further  on  the 
elevated  personage  in  the  act  of  receiving  homage, 
either  by  additional  crectness  of  deportment,  or  by 
gracious  condc^scension. 

Diirnity  is  cn^ated  and  maintained  by  jiower, 
and  by  no  other  thing  whatever.  It  is  the  car- 
riage, style,  aiijiurtenances,  ])nvileges,  gifts,  and 
accom])animents  of  power — or  of  influence,  exten- 
sive causalion,  active  energy,  the  instrnmenlalily 
of'chiirure  or  resistance,  action  and  eflect  in  any  of 
lite  reiHons  of  nature  or  th(>  world's  afliiirs.  A 
Hercules,  !;illing  monsters,  and  corupiering  difii- 
eidiji's,  an  Oi-pl'.eus,  impelling  rude  mnllitr.des  by 
his  eloiiueuce  :  a  Tvrla'us,  kindling  the  bniverv  if 
bis  connli-yinen  by  song;  a  patriarch,  ;it  llie  head 
id"  his  f:iniilv  :    the  cliief  of  a  tribe,  ibe  nilers  r.',' -.i 


mnltilud.',  and  :ill  iinfitiP'ss  and  LToss  dispro|(orli()n  ;  ^''i'"'.    'he    dispensfTs    of   s|)iriln:il    privileo-es.    tl 


an  iii.strum-nl  cut  ..rume.  a  fly  in  oin1m-nl,  snow 
in  M-iv,  Arehiai '(li's  stiiilvin;,^  erdnietry  in  a  sie^n\ 
and  all  dlHcordant  iIiiul'-s:  a  wolf  ui  slieejt's  clolb- 
iu'j,  a  breach  of  b'lrtriMi,  and  (;ils'bood  in  tri'ueral  ; 
the  iruilliflde  t:!'!!!".!-  ili'^  |,i\\  in  lb  -ir  own  b:uids, 
and  eviTVthini:  of  th''  nature  nl' ili^erder  ;  ;i  curpse 
at  a  t'^isl.  parental    crii'dlv.    Iiliil    ireM-.ititnil  •.  and 

wlntever  is  luuiatural  ;  tli"  entire  (■■it:ilc:'.'i I"  the 

vanities   giviai    by  Solomon — are   all    ineon:jinous. 


l(! 

lord  of  the  soil,  the  owiuv  of  niacliinery  and  wares, 
the  arbiters  cd'  justice  to  nations,  the  teachers  of 
youth,  the  inventive  LTcnius  whose  thoughts  en- 
thral the  world — are  men  of  power  and  di.iiiity. 
they  are  the  natural  superiors  of  their  (I'llows, 
tbey  reeei\i'  respeet  and  lioniaire  from  riirlit-lbiiiK- 
MU  men,  and  have  l-:,i|^>es  and  juavileges  .accorded 
them  by  ri"lit-lli;n'iin:j-  societies.  Some  men  are 
powerCnl    by    lavor    and    promotion  ;    others  are  .so 
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by  intrinsic  gifts,  or  by  vrielding  with  unusual 
force  and  skill  the  ordinary  instrumentality  of  head 
and  hands  in  ordinary  situations.  One  set  of  men 
are  dignified  merely  by  administering  great  trusts  ; 
others  have  become  so  by  surmounting  great  diffi- 
culties, by  victory  and  conquest  over  matter  or 
mind,  nature,  art,  or  science  :  a  Wellington  or 
Humboldt,  Watt,  Faraday,  or  Wordsworth. 

Xow,  there  i§  an  attitude  or  carriage  suiting  the 
exercise  and  possession  of  power,  and  an  accom- 
panying state  and  circumstance,  which  strike  the 
minds  of  beholders  iimnediately  into  the  correspond- 
ing carriage  of  reverence.  The  person  is  erect, 
the  ckest  expanded,  the  /,'ra^  drawn  back,  the  under 
Up  is  strongly  drawn  up,  the  eyes  hang  with  an 
easy  downward  look,  or  look  even  forward,  respira- 
tion predominates  over  digestion,  and  the  muscles 
of  extension  are  the  active  sustainers  of  the  posi- 
tion. If  the  exertion  be  easy  to  the  indi\idual, 
this  state  is  an  agreeable  luxurious  one  ;  if  it  be 
assumed,  and  uninspired  from  within,  it  is  fatiguing 
and  painful.  It  is  the  state  proper  to  the  exercise 
of  active  power,  as  well  as  to  the  show  of  it ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  the  commanding  attitude. 

The  carriage  of  respect,  worship  or  homage,  is 
opposed  to  this  in  several  points.  The  body  is 
bent,  not  for  ease,  but  rather  with  the  stiffened 
bending  of  supporting  a  load ;  the  eyes  are  tight- 
ened with  intense  upward  stretch  ;  the  bowing, 
kneeling,  and  falling  down,  all  suggest  the  idea 
of  one  person  beckoning  to  another  above  him  to 
stand  on  his  prostrate  person,  and  be  kept  erect 
and  elevated  at  his  expense. 

The  effect  of  homage  and  worship  upon  digni- 
ties is  to  set  them  more  at  ease  in  the  maintenance 
of  their  stately  and  erect  attitudes  ;  the  suggestion 
of  a  bodily  support  gives  a  mental  support. 

Strongly  contrasted  with  these  two  attitudes  is 
the  easy,  loose,  relaxed  state  of  a  person  under  the 
temper  of  indifference  and  unconcern  about  exer- 
tion, power,  or  dignity  of  any  sort.  The  body 
is  bent  at  ease,  the  chest  collapsed,  the  abdominal 
muscles  receive  the  energy  of  the  system,  the 
limbs  and  various  members  hang  upon  the  bones 
and  ligaments,  instead  of  being  supported  by  ner- 
vous and  muscular  energy.  Digestion  prevails  over 
respiration,  and  over  activity  of  body  or  mind. 
This  state  lies  between  action  and  sleep  ;  it  is  the 
state  of  passive  animal  enjoyment,  so  welcome  to 
all  that  are  blessed  with  a  vigorous  digestive  sys- 
tem. It  is,  however,  deemed  brutish,  because  it 
pervades  the  brutes  to  the  very  lowest ;  vulvar, 
because  common  to  the  most  insignificant  of  the 
human  race  ;  slug-zi-^h,  because  it  needs  no  exer- 
tion ;  sf^lfish ,  because  it  can  give  no  pleasure  but  to 
one's  self:  loic  and  m'lan,  because  it  is  the  opposite 
of  the  state  that  }nelds  great  exertions  and  great 
influence  and  command  over  others. 

The  erect,  dignified  attitude  has  usually  been 
provided  with  many  outward  accompaniments  that 
harmonize  ^^^th  it,  and  become  part  of  its  expres- 
sion to  the  world  ;  for  example,  elevated  seats  and 
platforms,  central  position,  overhanging   canopies 


and  lofty  roofs,  aspiring  architecture,  spacious  halls 
and  wide  domains,  glittering  colors  and  sparkling 
gems,  worldly  abundance,  trains  of  homage-paying 
attendants,  voluminous  music  and  acclamations, 
high-sounding  speech,  poetry  and  song,  refinement 
upon  every  grossness,  processions,  ceremonies  and 
rites — by  the  multiplication  of  these  power  in- 
creases its  efficacy,  and  its  exactions  of  humiliation 
and  respect  from  all  that  draw  nigh  unto  it. 

The  undignified,  easy,  careless,  relaxed,  diges- 
tive state,  has  its  appropriate  accompaniments  too  ; 
it  is  signified  by  the  filth  that  the  higher  feelings 
desire  to  have  put  away  ;  by  confusion,  chaos,  anc 
the  native  rudeness  and  grossness  of  nature  ;  by 
rags,  poverty,  narrow  and  squalid  dwelhngs  ;  by 
laziness  and  helplessness  of  demeanor ;  by  the 
sluggard's  fields,  physical  miser}',  a  slavish  and 
humiliating  rank,  low  vices  and  grovelling  igno- 
rance, awkwardness,  difficulty,  and  a  prodigious 
show  of  effort  in  actions.  The  beholder  of  any  of 
these  tokens  is  put  into  a  state  of  feeling  and  car- 
riage very  different  from  the  effect  of  a  display  of 
power,  greatness,  and  majesty  on  the  mind.  And 
if  it  should  happen  that  both  spectacles  come  upon 
us  at  once,  or  are  combined  in  one  and  the  same 
object,  since  we  cannot  possibly  entertam  the  dou- 
ble and  contradictory  emotion,  the  question  is, 
what  must  happen  ? 

Either  we  are  torn  on  the  rack  of  opposite 
forces,  or  one  feeling  entirely  subdues  the  other, 
or  we  are  agreeably  relieved  by  laughter,  which  is 
a  convulsive  tottering  and  relapse  from  the  high 
and  dignffied  attitude  to  the  vulgar  and  easy.  ^^  e 
contemplate  for  an  instant  the  lofty  side  of  the 
picture,  and  our  breast  swells  into  sympathy  witli 
it;  we  catch,  the  next  moment,  the  low  aspect, 
and  the  chest  is  violently  collapsed  by  convulsive 
expirations,  that  shake  the  whole  frame.  The 
features  of  the  face,  the  expression  of  the  eye.  the 
carriage  of  the  body,  and  every  part  that  is  strung 
by  dignity  or  reverence,  suddenly  shake  and  vibrate 
downwards  to  the  opposite  state,  amid  moist  effu- 
sions and  bold  darting  glances.  The  entire  moving 
system  of  the  body  is  under  strong  agitation. 

Now,  in  a  world  where  there  are  so  many  dig- 
nities, and  so  many  of  the  shows  of  dignity  abun- 
dantly spread,  and  also  where  there  is  necessarily 
so  much  of  the  opposite,  this  kind  of  cgllision  is 
very  common.  The  pomp  and  circumstance  and 
accompaniments  of  greatness  are  so  apt  to  be  occa- 
sionally entangled  with  features  of  vulgarity,  either 
through  accident  or  intention,  that  we  have  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  the  mirthful  explosion.  If 
the  dignin-  thus  brought  into  the  dirt  have  a  strong, 
serious  influence,  or  inspire  a  deep  earnest  rever- 
ence in  the  spectator's  mind,  the  effect  of  the 
degrading  conjunction  is  suppressed  at  once,  and 
the  laugh  is  not  allowed.  Or  any  strong  passion 
whatever,  anger,  grief,  affection,  intense  desire,  or 
resolute  determination,  can.  in  like  manner,  stif.e 
the  budding  conflict.  There  are  people,  too,  that 
want  the  laughing  nature,  from  some  physical  or 
mental  singularity  ;  in  others  it  is  kept  down  by  a 
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perpetual  serious  deportment.  But  mankind  in 
general  are  very  much  alive  to  the  effect  of  ludi- 
crous conjunctions. 

There  are  many  dignities  set  up  and  emblazoned 
by  pomp  and  pretension  that  are  not  universally 
accounted  real  genuine  dignities,  whose  clash  with 
vulgarity,  therefore,  not  being  rescued  by  serious 
homage,  causes  unresisted  hilarity.  And,  in  fact, 
this  case  includes  a  large  number  of  all  the  ludi- 
crous occasions  that  happen.  False  or  faded  digni- 
ties and  deities  ;  splendor  and  show  without  mean- 
ing ;  characters  unfit  for  their  stations ;  hollow 
pretensions,  affectation,  assumption  and  self-impor- 
tance ;  vanity,  airs  and  coxcombry  ;  all  the  windings 
of  the  hypocrisy  that  aims  at  seeming  greater  than 
the  reality ;  painful  strivings  to  gain  glittering 
positions — are  among  the  things  that  commonly 
induce  laughter,  when  l)rought  into  the  embrace 
of  meanness  and  degrading  inferiorities.  It  is  true 
that,  for  the  sake  of  mirthful  enjoyment,  we  are 
often  disposed  to  waive  even  our  serious  feelings 
of  respect,  and  hail  the  descent  of  a  true  dignity 
with  sparkling  countenance,  but  it  is  against  our 
better  feelings  to  do  so,  and  we  are  glad  when  the 
case  is  of  the  other  kind. 

We  shall  now  present  a  few  examples  of  the 
ludicrous,  first,  in  its  purest  form,  and  next,  as 
combining  with  all  the  other  kinds  of  artistic  and 
literary  effect. 

Lucian's  dialogues,  tlie  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
Swift's  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  or  our  own  "  Punch," 
indicate,  we  tliink,  at  once,  the  truth  of  our  gen- 
eral definition  ;  every  one  of  them  owes  its  effect  to 
seizing  on  elevated  personages  and  plunging  them 
into  vulgar  situations.  When  Moliere  brings  in 
the  celestial  messenger  of  the  gods,  sitting  tired  on 
a  cloud,  and  complaining  of  the  number  of  Jupi- 
ter's errands.  Night  expresses  surprise  that  a  god 
should  be  weary  ;  whereon.  Mercury  indignantly 
asks,  "Are  the  gods  made  of  ironT'  With  all 
our  disljciief  in  these  deities,  their  highly  decorated 
representations  liave  on  our  minds  the  effect  of  dig- 
nity, and  wh(!n  they  are  (hnilt  with  thus,  wc  are 
affected  by  the  most  extravagant  opjTOsition  of 
sentiments  and  stales,  and  burst  into  a  roar. 

In  a  court  of  justice,  or  in  an  assembly  of  more 
than  ordinary  t^^ravity,  a  tridintf  incident  causes 
lauL'litrr.  We  ar(!  screwed  up  into  an  expression 
of  t:r;!\ity  and  (iiirnitv  tliat  wc  do  not  feel  at  heart, 
anil  ihf  sli<rbtest  vulijarilv,  such  as  a  loud  snore, 
breaks  us  down  immediately.  All  forced  dignity 
of  d(  ineancir,  as  that  imi)osed  upon  children  and 
giddy  ])i-o]ilc  in  ciTlain  jilai-es,  is  very  a])t  to  cx- 
I>lode.  In  a  niirlldiil  mood,  every  attempt  to 
assume  the  dtinrnns  and  diirnificd  is  the  cause  of 
new  outbreaks.  ;is  wlicn  a  merry  party  on  the  road 
is  iii1erruiit<nl  for  a  niouicnt  hy  a  jrrave  and  awful- 
lookiii'j  passer-by.  '  liildrrn,  niimickinsr  the  air.'* 
and  strut  and  wei;,'li1y  ad  ions  of  (.towu  men,  are 
ludicrous;  but  in  this  tliry  arr  siir|)asscd  by  the 
!fioid<ev,  from  its  bein:/  a  en  atnrc  sci  nnicli  more 
filtbv,  mean,  and  grovellinof,  and  wbicli.  ihercfore, 
in  performing  human  actions,  ](rcsents  a  wider  ron- 
Iraat  of  dignity  and   deba-sement.      Stage  mimicry 


is  made  ludicrous  by  introducing  some  vulgarizing 
accompaniments  of  manner  or  dress. 

A  common  device  for  causing  laughter  is  to 
make  a  person  pass  at  once  from  an  elevated  to  a 
common  or  degrading  action,  as  in  Pope — 

"  Here  thou  great  Anna,  whom  three  realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take,  and  sometimes  tea." 

Or  in  the  remonstrance  to  a  lady — 

"Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love. 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs?" 

But  the  more  perfect  the  fusion  of  the  two  hos- 
tile ingredients,  or  the  more  impossible  it  is  ren- 
dered to  think  of  them  separately,  the  surer  is  the 
ludicrous  effect.  We  shall  now  see  this  in  detail 
by  exemplifying  the  mixing-up  of  the  lucidrous 
with  the  different  effects  already  enumerated, 
which  we  maintained  to  be  not  necessarily  witty 
or  laughable  in  themselves. 

1 .  Ludicrous  comparisons  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  and  by  their  nature  cause  the  incon- 
gruous features  to  be  run  very  close  together. 
We  have  sometimes  a  dignified  object  clothed  by  a 
mean  simile,  as  in  Butler's  famous  couplet,  "  And 
like  a  lobster  boiled,"  &c.  ;  and  at  other  times  a 
mean  object  illustrated  by  a  parallel  of  elevated 
rank,  as  "  lie  had  torn  his  breeches,  as  if  heaven 
and  eartli  had  come  together."  Shakspeare  has 
often  long  strings  of  ludicrous  similes,  as  in  Fal- 
staff's  speeches ;  indeed,  comic  exaggeration  and 
degradation,  by  comparisons  heaped  one  upon 
another,  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  easiejt  and 
most  natural  efforts  of  his  genius. 

2.  The  epigram  in  combination  with  the  laugh- 
able is  richly  exemplified  in  Pope,  Butler,  Swift, 
and  many  others.  The  "  Rape  of  the  Lock''  is  a 
sustained  tissue  of  this  character.  Marvel's  de- 
scription of  Holland  contains  good  instances  of 
epigram  bringing  the  high  and  the  vulgar  into 
collision — 

"  Who  best  could  know  to  pump  an  earth  so  leak, 
llim  they  their  lord  and  country's  father  speak. 
To  make  a  bank  was  a  great  plot  of  state, 
Invent  a  shovel  and  be  a  magistrate." 

We  may  have  sur})rises  j)leasant  or  painful — 
witty  or  not  witty  :  when  looking  for  the  dignified, 
if  wc  stumble  on  the  common,  or  opposite  wavs, 
the  s\irprise  is  ludicrous — 

"  In  short,  in  all  things  she  was  fairly  wliat  I  call 
A  prodigy  :  her  morning  dress  was  dimity." 

Under  the  epigram,  as  fonnerly  defined,  wc 
nuist  necessarily  rank  puns  of  (nery  kind  ;  where 
a  word  in  expressing  one  idea  carries  with  it  i 
second  meaning,  suggesting  simiething  very  differ- 
ent, |)erhap8  contradictory,  to  the  first.  A  pun 
will  be  ludicrous  when  the  cla.sh  of  meanings 
involves  a  great  contrast  in  iJie  feelings  of  dignity 
or  ini])orlance.  In  tln^  creation  of  \nms  Hood 
l>robalily  excel.s  all  other  wits  in  luxuriant  abun- 
dance. 

"  Ben  lintlle  was  a  soldier  bold, 
And  used  to  war's  alarms  j 
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But  a  cannon-ball  took  off  his  legs, 
So  he  laid  down  his  arms. 

•  Now,  as  thev  bore  him  off  the  field, 

Said  he,  '  Let  others  shoot ; 
For  here  I  leave  mi/  second  kg, 
And  the  Forty-second  foot.'  " 


I       3.    The   highest   poetic   harmony  and  keeping 
I  mav  be    rendered    ludicrous    by    the    appropriate 
;  infusion.       Shakspeare    produces   this    effect    by 
I  bringing  low  characters  on  the  stage  to  comment, 
1  in  their  dialect,  upon  the  high  matters  and  inci- 
j  dents  of  the  play,  as  in  the  grave-digger's  scene 
'  in  •'  Hamlet."     Faust  contains  powerful  instances 
A  humorous  play  upon  the  same  terms  ^  ^\  ^f  .^.^  ^^^  ^^^^in^^ion  :  the  Aemennor  oni.^hi^- 
paragraph  taken  trora  the -Nottmgham  Mercury,    ^  ^     ^eles,  m  the  openm?  scene,  is  intenselv  poeti- 
is  running  the  round  of  the  press  while  we  %vnte, :  ^^j  ^^^  ^^^.^   -^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^      P^^"   ^^.,,^^ 
and  it  is  worth  presen-mg,  as  perhaps  the  best  ^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  harmonies  of  nature 

specimen  the  reader  has  met  %vithot  a  penny-a-hne  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  still  "have  been  able  to  work 
extravaganza—  I  ^^^  ^j^^^^^  ^^^  ludicrous.      But  we  shall  allude  to 

"Dreadful  Accident. — A  short   time  ago  a  |  this  again  in  commenting  upon  humor, 
man  was  cutting  ling  or  heather  in  Papplewick- !      4.    Life  pictures  and  striking  representations  of 
forest,  in  this  neighborhood,  for  the  purpose  of    ^jjg    actual,  where   the    finest'  concords    are    not 
being   manufactured   into   besoms     when,   having ,  ^^j^.  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^jit^. 
Bupped  between  two  pieces  01  fallen  timber  which  ■..',",  ■       iT  ■  u-    " 

lav  concealed  beneath  the  heather,  he  broke  his  i"  >^-^  "^t^^l  ^«1«^  and  unharmonious  combina- 
right  leg.  Being  unable  to  extricate  himself  from '  tions,  are  very  susceptible  of  yielding  the  ludi- 
his  position,  with  a  desperate  resolve  he  seized  the  crous.  They  must  often  be  so,  in  their  verj- 
handhill,  which  he  had  brought  tor  the  purpose  of  truthfulness.  Pope's  description  of  Timon's  villa 
cutting  the  ling,  and  chopped   the  leg  clean  off.    is  admirable  as  a  ludicrous  description  of  a  ludi- 


Though  thus  liberated  from  the  confinement  under 
which  he  had  previously  suffered,  he  found  himself, 
of  course,  unable  to  make  his  way  over  the  forest 
on  one  leg,  when  he  deliberately  set  himself  down 
on  a  large  stone,  and  placing  the  entire  leg  on  an 


crous  original.  With  an  eye  for  the  incongruous, 
and  the  requisite  power  of  illustration,  he  that 
paints  life  has  a  boundless  command  of  the  laugh- 
able ;   and   if  there    be,   in    addition,   an   express 


adjoining  block,  without  more  ado,  chopped" it  level  design  to  produce  it,  and  a  little  license  taken  in 
with  the  other  broken  leg,  and  trudged  his  way  departing  from  the  original,  we  have  the  comic  art 
home,  more  than  two  mites,  on  the  stumps,  whh   of  Aristophanes  and  Plautus.  Rabelais  and  Swift. 


his  amputated  legs  under  his  arms  I  It  may  be  just 
necessary,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  horror  which  the 
reader  might  be  apt,  very  naturally,  to  feel,  at  the 
above  extraordinary  recital,  to  inform  him  that  both 
the  legs  were  wooden  ones." 


Hogarth  and  Dickens.      The  following  is  a  very 
remarkable  picture  of  the  bustle  of  warlike  prepa- 
ration,  as  seen  in  the  furnishing  out  of  ships  and 
stores,  taken  from  the  "  Achamians*'  of  Aristoph- 
,  anes.      It    is  in  a  defence    of  a  supposed  truce 
The  pun  upon  Archbishop  Laud  is  genuinely '  made   with    the    Lacedaemonians   against   a   war- 
ludicrous—  I  loving  party  : — 

"  Great  praise  to  God,  and  little  Laud  to  the  devil."  l  " and  so  they  went  to  war. 

I  You  "11  say, '  They  should  not  I "    Why,  what  should 
So  also  is  old  Fuller's  remarks  upon  the  antiqua-  !  thev  have  done  ? 

rian,  Selden  :   "  He  possessed  coins  of  the  Roman  ;  Just  make  it  your  own  case.    Suppose  the  Spartans 
emperors  and  a  good  manv  more  of  our  later  Eng-   Had  manned  a  boat,  and  landed  on  your  islands, 
hsh  kings."      Sidney  Smith's  account  of  a  dinner   -^V^  f^,o!en  a  pug-puppy  from  Seriphos  ; 

r  J  u    X-       V  '1     J  u       ■.  It        u-  u         u    >\  ould  vou  then  have  remained  at  home  mglonous  f 
supphed  bv -New  Zealand  hospitality,  which  would    x-  ^       -1  <     ^    ^  ^ 

,    '  ^  -         ,        ,  .  ,.,11  -Not  so.  bv  no  means:  at  the  first  report, 

have,  among  other  things,  some  cold  clergyman  you  would  have  launched  at  once  three  hundred 
on  the   sideboard,'    in  addition  to  the   admirable  trallevs. 

pun.  is  a  concentration  of  ludicrous  clashes.     It  is  '  And  filled  the  city  with  the  noise  of  troops; 
inferior    only    to   Sheridan's    illustration    of    the    And  crews  of  ships,  crowding  and  clamoring 
Addintrton    ministry,   which    contained  all    Pitt's   About  the  muster-masters  and  paymasters ; 
colleagues  and  subordinates  under  a  new  premier  :    "\^'"h  measuring  corn  out  at  the  magazme, 
-1  rr-L  "    •   1 »  L  ui  .1  /AT     r)-.\  1.    1    -T^od  all  thc  porch  choked  with  the  multitude  : 

•'The   riglit  honorable    gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  had    -,,-■  ,    ^  r-\r-  i     r    l-  u   j 

,        I-,      IT        1  1       ,  \\  ith  figures  of  Minena.  newly  furbished, 

sitten  so  long.  that,  hke  Hercules,  when  he  arose   Paimedand  gilt,  parading  in  the  streets; 
he  left  the  sitiing  part  of  the   man  behind  him.'  |  \Vith  wineskins,  kegs  and  firkins,  le^ks  and  onions  ; 
The  following  passage  from  Sidney  Smith's  third'  With  garlic  crammed  in  pouches,  nets,  and  pokes; 
letter  to  Archdeacon   Singleton   rises  above  mere   With  garlands,  singing  girls,  and  bloody  noses, 
verbal  punning  :  Our  arsenal  would  have  sounded  and  resounded 

,  With  bangs  and  thwacks  of  driving  bolts  and  nails  : 
"You  must  have  read  an  attack  upon  me  by  the    With  shaping  oars,  and  holes  to  put  the  oar  in  : 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  the  course  of  which  he   With  hacking,  hammering,  clattering,  and  boring 
says  that  I  have  not  been  appointed  to  my  situation   Words  of  command,  whistles,  and  pipes  and  fifes, 
as  canon  of  St.  Paul's  for  my  piety  and  learning.    Such  would  have  been  your  conduct.    Will  you  say 
but  because  I  was  a  scoffer  and  jester.     Is  not  this   That  Telephus  would  have  acted  otherwise  ?"* 
rather  strong  for  a  bishop,  and  does  it  not  appear  to  '  o    •  i       i 

you,  Mr  Archdeacon,  as  rather  too  close  an  imita-  Sydney  Simth  s  description  of  what  he  calls  ar 
tion  of  that  language  which  is  used  in  the  apostolic.  *  jlr.  Freer's  translation,  extracted  in  the  "Classica 
iKcupation  of  trafficking  in  fish .?  "  j  Museum,"  Vol.  I. 
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ordinarv  clorsifvnian,  is  abanclanlly  comic,  from  the 
choice  of  I'le  plirases  :  — 

'  I3ul  substitute  for  him  an  average,  ordinary, 
unintt'restiniT  minister;  obese,  dumpy ;  neither  ill- 
natured  nor  y:ood-natured,  neither  learned  nor  ig- 
norant ;  striding  over  the  stiles  to  church  with  a 
second-rate  wife,  dusty  and  deliquescent,  and  four 
parochial  children,  fuli  of  catechism  and  bread-and- 
butter;  or  let  him  be  seen  in  one  of  those  Shem- 
Ham-and  Japhct  buggies,  made  on  Mount  Ararat 
soon  after  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  driving  in 
the  Hifrh-Street,  Edmonton,  among  all  his  penuri- 
ous, saponaceous,  oleaginous  parishioners." 

5.  When,  instead  of  full,  genuine,  life  description, 
we  have  reality  picked  and  garbled  to  unfold  and 
illustrate  some  one  character  or  feature — some 
passion,  idea,  or  moral — it  is  very  easy  to  produce 
comic  effect  by  selecting  the  points  in  character  or 
doctrine  that  yield  it  most  readily.  By  choosing 
vanity,  affectation,  coxcombry,  or  ambition,  the  task 
is  easy.  Cowards  with  high  pretensions  to  honor 
and  valor,  like  Bcssus  and  the  bullies,  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  "  King  and  no  King,"  hypo- 
crites, gallants,  flunkeys,  are  easily  dressed  up  in 
the  mirthful  garb  of  mingled  high  and  low.  Fool- 
ish admiration  of  glittf3r,  and  the  fondness  of 
women  for  the  men  of  the  sword,  are  vividly  por- 
trayed in  Swift's  "Grand  Question  Debated." 
From  this  we  extract  three  lines  of  the  lady's 
dcrscription  of  a  captain — 

"  For  a  captain  of  horse  never  takes  off  his  hat, 
Because  he  has  never  a  hand  that  is  idle ; 
For  the  right  holds  the  sword,  and  the  left  holds 
tlie  bridle." 

Caricature  is  generally  a  ])cculiar  point  of  char- 
acter, or  an  idea,  rendered  comic  by  the  due  mix- 
ture of  opposites  in  the  composition.  In  this 
department  the  painter  has  peculiar  advantages. 

6.  Sentiments,  and  opinions,  and  situations,  may 
be  illustrated  in  the  ludicrous  as  well  as  in  the 
serious  manner,  by  the  suitable  choice  of  circum- 
stance and  accompaniment — 

•'  A  lively  faith  will  bear  aloft  the  mind, 

And  leave  the  luggage  of  good  works  behind." 

Or    Svdney    Smith's    illustration    of  the  peculiar 
f'trms  of  the  Natural  History  of  Botany  Bay. 

"  Then  comes  a  quadruped  as  big  as  a  large  cat, 
with  the  eyes,  color,  and  skin  of  a  mole,  and  the 
!)ili  and  wel)-fiM;t  of  a  duck — puzzling  Dr.  Shaw, 
and  rend' ring  ffir  latter  half  of  his  life  miserable, 
from  the  utter  inabiiitv  to  d(;termine  whether  it  was 
a  bird  or  a  beast.  Add  to  this,  many  other  pro- 
ductions that  agitate  Sir  Joseph,  and  fill  him  with 
mingl'd  '■inoltons  if  distress  and  drlight.^' 

7.  lOlo'jueiHT.  hitrnc  out  and  strengthened  by  wit, 
mitrht  be  excmplificfl  at  any  length  both  in  our 
j)o."lie  and  ])ri)se  litcrntun'.  Drvden's  abuse  of 
Shadwcll,  the  jaurrat"',  js  ;i  perfect  specimen. 
Thf  siii)posed  speaker  is  I'licnoc,  who  is  on  the 
search  for  n  sufcessor. 

"  Shadwcll  ;i|o.;e  my  perfect  iniagi;  bears, 
Mature  in  dnhies.s  from  hi.s  lender  years, 


Shadwell  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  ne 
Who  stands  con/irmed  in  full  stupidity. 
Tiie  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense." 

8.  Ludicrous  insinuation  has  always  a  richer 
effect  than  the  laughable  direct.  Byron's  "  Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers"  contains  many 
good  examples  of  it.  An  extract  given  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  from  Rabelais,  yields  a  beautiful  illustration 
in  point.  The  cowardly  and  lazy  Panurge,  in  a 
storm,  where  shipwreck  is  imminent,  becomes 
intensely  and  of  course  most  ludicrously  pious, 
praying  himself,  and  reproving  the  oaths  of  the 
busy  sailors. 

"  Oh  !  you  sinn'd  just  now,  Friar  John,  you  did 
indeed  ;  you  sinn'd  when  you  swore  ;  think  of  that, 
my  former  crony !  Former,  I  say,  because  it 's  all 
over  with  us,  with  you  as  well  as  with  me.  Oh.  I 
sink,  I  sink.  Oh  to  be  but  once  again  on  dry 
ground  ;  nev€r  mind  how  or  in  what  condition  ;  oh 
if  I  was  but  on  firm  land,  with  somebody  kicking 

OTC." 

Rabelais  might  be  given  as  our  very  greatest 
example  of  the  ludicrous  in  splendid  profusion  and 
power : — a  vast  genius  appropriating  materials 
from  all  regions  of  life  and  thought,  and  producing 
mirth  and  laughter  as  his  first  and  foremost  effect, 
with  pictorial,  moral,  and  doctrinal  tendencies 
behind. 

Parody  and  travesty  and  the  mock  heroic  may 
be  cited,  as  very  clearly  illustrating  our  general 
description  of  the  ludicrous.  In  these,  a  low  sub- 
ject is  clothed  in  a  dress  borrowed  from  a  subject 
of  an  elevated  character.  Thus  Philips,  in  "  The 
Splendid  Shilling,"  makes  great  havoc  of  the  style 
of  Milton. 

"  Hiippy  the  man,  who,  void  of  cares  and  strife. 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  splendid  shilling  :  he  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  oysters  cried,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale  ; 
But  with  his  friends,  when  nightly  mists  arise, 
To  Juniper's  Magpye,  or  Town-hall  repairs ; 
Where,  mindful  of  the  nymph,  whose  wanton  eye 
Transfixed  his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Chloe  or  Phyllis,  he  each  circling  glass 
Wishes  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love. 
Meanwhile,  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale. 
Or  pun  aml)iguous,  or  commdrum  quaint. 
But  1,  whom  griping  penury  surrmmds. 
And  hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  want. 
With  scanty  offals,  and  small  acid  tifl", 
(Wretched  repast)  my  meagre  corpse  sustain  ; 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  puff 
Regale  chill  fingers  ;  or  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter  chimney,  or  well  polished  jet, 
Exhale  nnindungus,  iil-perfuining  scent. 
Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size. 
Smokes  Cambro-Brilon  (vers(vl  in  pedigree, 
Sprung  from  Cadwallader  and  Authur,  kings 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale,)  when  he 
0'(^r  many  a  craggy  lull  and  harriMi  clifl', 
Upon  a  cargo  of  famed  Cestrian  cliecse. 
High  overshadowing  rides,  witli  a  design 
To  wend  his  wares  at  the  Arvonian  mart, 
Or  Maridunum,  or  tiie  ancient  town 
Yclcped  Brcciunia,  or  when;  Vaga's  stream 
Encirles  Aricinium,  fruitful  soil." 
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Peter  Pindar's  parodies  of  Boswell  and  Johnson  discovery  have  been  resen-ed  for  these  modern  and 
(although  the  subject  is  exceedinalv  susceptible  of  '  degenerate  times?  Besides,  sir,  if  the  measure 
^        ,   f  ,-1         J      ""♦'•         +■,»„,  J    Itself  IS  good,  I  ask  the  honorable  gentleman  if  this 

parodv)   are  a  powertul  condensation  ot  wit  and    .  •       /•  ■.  •  »         „";;„„;     „  t,„,v,o, 

f,-'''        ^Ti         „.  ^  .    .     .  IS  the  lime  for  carrying  It  into  execution ! — whether, 

ludicrous  effect.     Boswell  s  story  of  imitating  a    -^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  unfortunate  period  could  have  been 


cow  at  Drury  Lane,  is  a  good  instance. 

"  When  young  ("t  was  rather  silly,  I  allow,) 
Much  was  I  pleased  to  imitate  a  cow. 
One  time,  at  Drury  Lane,  with  Doctor  Blair, 
My  imitations  made  the  playhouse  stare  I 
So  very  charming  was  I  in  my  roar. 
That  both  the  galleries  clapped,  and  cried  'Encore.' 
Blest  by  the  general  plaudit  and  the  laugh, 
I  tried  to  be  a  jackass  and  a  calf; 
But  who,  alas  !  in  all  things  can  be  great  ? 
In  short,  I  met  a  terrible  defeat ; 
So  vile  1  brayed  and  bellowed,  I  was  hissed  ; 
Yet  all  who  knew  me  wondered  that  I  missed. 
Blair  whispered  me, '  You  've  lost  your  credit  now  : 
Stick,  Boswell,  for  the  future,  to  the  cow.'  " 

Burlesque  brings  about  the  clash  of  dignity  and 
vulgarity  in  the  opposite  manner  from  travesty.  It 
is  the  application  of  low  terms  to  hitrh  subjects  : 


selected  than  that  which  he  has  chosen !  If  this 
were  an  ordinary  measure,  I  should  not  oppose  it 
with  so  much  vehemence ;  but,  sir,  it  calls  in  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  an  irrevocable  law — of  a  law 
passed  at  the  memorable  period  of  the  revolution. 
\Yhat  right  have  we,  sir.  to  break  down  this  firm 
column,  on  which  the  great  men  of  that  day  slampt 
a  character  of  eternity !  Are  not  all  authorhies 
against  this  measure — Pitt,  Fox,  Cicero,  and  the 
attorney  and  solicitor-general!  The  proposition 
is  new,  sir ;  it  is  the  first  time  it  was  ever  heard  of 
in  this  house.  I  am  not  prepared,  sir — this  house 
is  not  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  measure  implies 
a  distrust  of  his  majesty's  government :  their  dis- 
approval is  sufficient  to  warrant  opposition.  Pre- 
caution only  is  requisite  where  danger  is  appre- 
hended. Here,  the  hieh  character  of  the  individuals 
in  question  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  any 
ground  of  alarm.  Give  not,  then,  your  sanction  to 
this  measure  ;  for,  whatever  may  be  its  character, 


which  is  a  very  easy  effort  of  art,  being  often  pro- !  if  you  do  give  your  sanction  to  it,  the  same  man  by 

duced  when  not  intended.     It  generally  requires ;  whom  it  is  proposed  will  propose  to  you  others,  to 

a  great  artist  to  make  either  of  these  modes  at  all ;  whicii  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  your  consent. 

endurable  '  -'•  ^^""^  ^^^J'  ''^''^'  ^''''  for  the  ostensible  measure ; 

Ironv  IS  not  necessarily  ludicrous,  but  it  is  often '  ^^'  f'^'  '?  ^^^e  behind  '    What  are  the  hoiiorable 

,      -       rr.,  ^       ^  1  ■         1      /.    1 J        I  gentleman  s  luture  schemes  ?     It  we  pass  ttus  bill, 

made  so.     The  great  power  of  this  mode  of  address   ^^^^  ^.^^^^  concessions  mav  he  not  require  !    What 

lies  in  Its  embarrassing  an  opponent  s  reply  ;  the    further  degradation  is  he  planninsr  for  his  country? 

meaning  to  be  conveyed  being  given  inteUigibly    Talk  of  evil  and  inconvenience,  sir — look  to  other 

enough,  but  not  being  contained  in  the  language   countries — study  other  aggregations  and   societies 

used.it  becomes  hard  to  grapple  with  it.     The    of  men,  and  then  see  whether  the  laws  of  this  coun- 

master  of  well  sustained  ironv  is  Swift,  and  prob-   ^ry  demand  a  remedy  or  deserve  a  panegyric.    Was 

1 1     ,  ■  ,      ■        •    .1     ti'^r   1    *   D  1  r      the  honorable  gentleman  (  et  me  ask  him)  always 

ably  his  masterpiece  is  the  "  ^lodest  Proposal  for      ^.  ,  .  r  l-  i  ■      i    V.    t      .  u        u" 

■'       .        ,      J^,  ., ,  ^  T^        Ti      ,     •     T    ,      ,    of  this  way  of  thinking?    Do  1  not  remember  when 

preventing  the  Children  of  Poor  People  in  Ireland  j^^  ^^.^^  ^j^^  advocate  in  this  house  of  very  opposite 
from  bamga  Burden  to  their  Parents  or  the  Coun- ,  opinions'  I  not  only  quarrel  with  his  present  sen- 
try, and  for  making  them  beneficial  to  the  Coun-  [  timents,  sir ;  but  I  declare  very  frankly  I  do  not 
try."  Xever  was  there  so  much  coolness  and  i  like  the  party  with  which  he  acts.  If  his  own 
gravity  maintained  in  an  exposition  of  a  monstrous '  motives  were  as  pure  as  possible,  they  cannot  but 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  as  a  severe'  su^er  contamination  from  those  with  whom  he  is 


project ; 

rebuke  is  tremendous,  while  every  now  and  then 
there  occurs  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  the  ludi- 
crous. 

Lest  rhe  details  of  a  cannibal  project,  although 
only  a  jest,  should  be  too  coarse  for  the  present 


politically  associated.  This  measure  may  be  a  boon 
to  the  constitution,  but  I  will  accept  no  favor  to  the 
constitution  from  such  hands.  {Loud  cries  of  hear! 
hear!)  I  profess  myself,  sir,  an  honest  and  upright 
member  of  the  British  parliament,  and  I  am  not 
afraid  to  profess  myself  an  enemy  to  all  change  and 


ago,  we  prefer  to  give,  as  a  good  example  of  irony,  I  all  innovation.     I  am  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
Sydney   Smith's   exhibition   of  the  common-place !  "^  ;  and  it  will  be  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  hand 

„i;.:„„i  ; »: j   i  down  this  country  to  my  children  as  1  received  it 

from  those  who  preceded  me.  The  honorable 
gentleman  pretends  to  justify  the  severity  with  which 
he  has  attacked  the  noble  lord  who  presides  in  the 
court  of  chancery  ;  but  I  say  such  attacks  are  preg- 
nant with  mischief  to  government  itself.  Oppose 
ministers,  you  oppose  government ;  disgrace  minis- 
ters, you  disgrace  government ;  brinof  ministers 
into  contempt,  you  bring  sovernmeni  into  contempt ; 
and  anarchy  and  civil  war  are  the  consequences. 
How  does  it  atrree  with  their  experience?  Are  we  ,  Besides,  sir,  the  measure  is  unnecessary.  Xobody 
to  put  the  wisdom  of  yesterday  in  competition  with  ;  complains  of  disorder  in  that  shape  in  which  it  is 
the  wisdom  of  centuries?  (Hear,  hear!)  Is  beard-  :  the  aim  of  your  measure  to  propose  a  remedy  to  it. 
less  youth  to  show  no  respect  for  the  decisions  of  The  business  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
mature  age  ?  {Loud  cries  of  hear!  hear!)  If  this  there  is  need  of  the  greatest  caution  and  circum- 
raeasure  is  right,  would  it  have  escaped  the  wisdom  spection.  Do  not  let  us  be  precipitate,  sir;  it  is 
of  these  Saxon  progenitors,  to  whom  we  are  in-  imposs'^le  to  fores'^e  all  the  consequences.  Every- 
debted  for  so  many  of  our  best  political  institutions?  thing  should  be  gradual ;  the  example  of  a  neigh- 
Would  the  Dane  have  passed  it  over?  Would  the  borinir  nation  should  fill  us  with  alarm  I  The  hon- 
Norman  have  rejected  it  ?     Would  such  a  notable    orable  gentleman  has  taxed  me  with  illiberality,  sir. 
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attacks  made  upon  political  innovations  and  new- 
measures  in  treneral.  It  is  a  happy  aggregation 
of  the  fallacies  so  well  dissected  and  exposed  by 
Bentham.  We  may  suppose  it  pronounced  in 
parliament  as 

noodle's     0R.A.TI0N. 

"What  would  our   ancestors   say  to   this,  sir? 
How  does  this  measure  tally  with  their  institutions? 
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1  deny  llie  charge.  I  hate  innovation,  but  I  love 
improvement.  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  corruption  of 
government,  but  I  defend  its  influence.  I  dread 
reform,  but  I  dread  it  only  when  it  is  intemperate, 
I  consider  the  liberty  of  the  press  as  the  great 
palladium  of  the  constitution  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  hold  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  in  the 
greatest  abhorrence.  Nobody  is  more  conscious 
ttian  I  am  of  the  splendid  abilities  of  the  honorable 
mover ;  but  I  tell  him  at  once,  his  scheme  is  too 
good  to  be  practicable.  It  savors  of  Utopia.  It 
looks  well  ia  theory,  but  it  won't  do  in  practice. 
It  will  not  do,  I  repeat,  sir,  in  practice  ;  and  so  the 
advocates  of  the  measure  will  find,  if,  unfortunately, 
it  should  tind  its  way  through  parliament.  (  Cheers.) 
The  source  of  that  corru[)tion  to  which  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  alludes  is  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple ; — so  rank  and  extensive  is  that  corruption,  that 
no  political  reform  can  have  any  effect  in  removing 
it.  Instead  of  relbrmiiig  others — instead  of  reform- 
ing the  state,  the  constitution,  and  everything  that 
is  most  excellent,  let  each  man  reform  himself!  let 
him  look  at  home  ; — he  will  find  there  enough  to 
do,  without  looking  abroad,  and  aiming  at  what  is 
out  of  his  power.  {Loud  cheers.)  And  now,  sir, 
as  it  is  frequently  the  custom  in  this  house  to  end 
with  a  quotation,  and  as  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  debate  has  anticipated  me  in  my 
favorite  quotation  of  the  '  Strong  pull  and  the  long 
pull,'  I  shall  end  with  the  memorable  words  of  the 
assembled  barons — '  Nolumus  leges  Ansli(C  mu- 
tan. 

"  The  merchant's  opinion  of  wives,"  in  Chaucer, 
is  irony  of  the  keenest  character.  Butler  also  pro- 
duce.s  it  of  a  rare  quality,  sometimes  laughable, 
sometimes  not.  One  instance  we  shall  give  from 
him,  which  has  the  genuine  ludicroiis  infusion — 

"  Tills  we  among  ourselves  may  speak, 
But  to  the  wicked  or  the  weak 
We  must  bo  cautious  to  declare 
Perfection  truths,  such  as  these  are." 

The  ludicrous,  mixed  up  with  contempt,  hatred, 
'Or  dislike,  becomes  ridicule,  derision,  scorn,  and 
mockery  ;  and  of  these  unamiabln  kinds  the  genius 
of  man  has  produced  great  examples.  ]3ut  we 
turn  from  them  to  the  consideration  of  a  mixture 
of  a  very  dilTenMit  character,  that  is  to  say,  IIu- 
rnor. 

Humor  is  fi'll  to  be,  a  higher,  finer,  and  more 
genial  thing  tiian  wit,  or  the  mere  ludicrous;  but 
the  exact  definition  of  it  has  occasioned  some  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  the  combination  of  the  laughable 
witli  an  «!l{!ment  of  love,  t(!nderness,  sympathy, 
warm-heartedness,  or  alFeclion.  Wit,  sweeleiu'd 
by  a  kind,  loving  cxjiri'.ssion,  becomes  humor. 
Men  who  have  little  lov(!  to  tlnur  fiillows,  or  who.se 
lanifuage  and  manner  an;  destitute  of  alFcctionale- 
ne.ts  and  soft,  tender  fi'cling,  cannot  be  humorists,' 
ly)wever  witty  they  tiiay  be.  Tlieri!  is  no  humor  I 
in  IJutler,  I'oi)e,  Swift,  Dryden,  ]{en  .lonson,  or 
Voltaire.  j 

It  is,  in  fart,  very  ilitlienlt  to  unite  the  warm 
glowing  {sympathies  willninrlliriil  eie.iiions.  l''iVen 
when  the  laughing  mood  is  also  :i  loving  mood, 
the  rmliodimrnt  of  such  a  com|M)un(l  in  ('X])resMiOn 
or  creation  would  not  be  ea.sy.  There  are  many 
points  of  character  that  it  i.s  hard  to  combine  to- ; 


gether  ;  to  find  fault  without  giving  oflfence  ;  to 
be  aiTectionate  and  authoritative  at  the  same  time  ; 
to  exhibit  in  conduct  both  the  fortiter  and  the 
suaviter.  Laughter  is  from  its  nature  more  easily 
allied  to  contempt  and  egotism  than  to  affection 
and  devotedness. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  various  critiques  on  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  (an  admirable  subject  to  study  hu- 
mor on,)  has  presented  this  view  of  the  essence 
of  humor  in  all  variety  of  phrases.  "  In  Richter's 
smile  itself  a  touching  pathos  may  lie  hidden,  a 
pity  too  deep  for  tears."  "  The  essence  of  hu- 
mor is  sensibility ;  warm,  tender  fellow-feeling 
with  all  forms  of  existence,"  and  the  power  of 
exhibiting  this  in  sportful  ways. 

Don  Quixote  we  would  place  at  the  head  of 
humorous  creations.  The  hero,  with  all  his  ludi- 
crousness,  is  so  continually  radiant  with  true  good 
feeling  ;  a  chivalric  devotion  sits  so  naturally  and 
genially  upon  him,  that  the  picture  of  a  kind  heart 
is  ever  before  us.  Knight-errantry  is  taken  down 
by  the  exhibition,  but  not  ridiculed  ;  we  have  a 
feeling  for  it  far  dift'erent  from  what  is  given  by 
the  heartless  mockeries  of  Voltaire. 

"  The  reason,  Sancho,"  said  his  master,  "  why 
thou  feelest  that  pain  all  down  thy  back,  is,  that  the 
stick  which  gave  it  thee  was  of  length  to  that  ex- 
tent." 

The  sympathetic  feeling  of  Quixote  is  on  every 
occasion  real  and  strong,  but  his  manner  of  ex- 
pressing it  makes  it  highly  ludicrous. 

Addison  is  among  our  greatest  lOnglish  humor- 
ists. Sir  Roger  de  C'overley  is  a  noble  example 
of  genuine  humor ;  for  while  he  is  making  fun  to 
us  by  his  simplicity  and  his  irrelevance,  he  main- 
tains a  warm  kindliness  of  manner,  that  would 
make  him  a  delightful  character  apart  from  his 
incongruous  features.  But  in  everything  that 
Addison  writes  we  discern  the  fit  and  perfect  ex- 
pression of  a  genial  and  loving  turn  of  mind,  which 
converts  ridicule  into  raillery  and  wit  into  humor. 
We  shall  quote  a  fi'w  paragraphs  from  the  delin- 
eation of  the  worthy  knight. 

"  I  was  this  morning  surprised  with  a  great  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  when  my  landlady's  daughter  caine 
up  to  me  and  told  me  that  there  was  a  man  below 
desired  to  speak  to  me.  I  immediately  went  down 
to  him,  and  found  him  to  be  the  coachman  of  my 
worthy  friend.  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrley.  He  told  me 
his  master  came  to  town  last  night,  and  would  be 
glad  to  take  a  turn  with  me  in  (J ray's  Inn  walks. 
As  1  was  wondering  with  myself  what  had  !)rought 
Sir  Roger  to  town,  not  iiaving  lately  received  any 
letter  from  him,  he  told  me  his  master  was  come 
up  to  [jet  a  sIlWu  of  Princo  lOiigene,  and  that  he 
desired  1  would  immediately  meet  him. 

"  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  thi!  curiosity  of 
the  old  knight,  though  I  did  not  imicli  wonder  at  it, 
having  heard  him  say  more  than  once  in  j)rivate 
discourse,  that  he  looked  upon  Prince  I'lugenio  (for 
so  th(!  knitrht  always  calls  him)  to  be  a  greater  man 
than  Scanderi)erg. 

"  I  was  no  sooner  come  into  (Jray's  lim  walks,  but 
I  heard  my  friend  upon  the  terrace  hemming  twice 
or  thrice  to  hiniself  with  great  vigor,  fi>r  he  loves 
to  clear  his    pipes  in  good  air,  (to   use   his  own 
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phrase,)  and  is  not  a  little  pleased  with  any  one 
who  takes  notice  of  the  strength  which  he  still  ex- 
erts in  his  morning  hems. 

"  Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  sides, 
consisting  of  many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand,  and 
several  affectionate  looks  which  we  cast  upon  one 
another.  Al'ter  which  the  knight  told  me  my  good 
friend  his  chaplain  was  very  well,  and  much  at  my 
service,  and  that  the  Sunday  before  he  had  made  a 
most  incomparable  sermon  out  of  Dr.  Barrow. 

"  He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the 
welfare  of  Will  Wimble,  upon  which  he  put  his 
hand  into  his  fob  and  presented  me  in  his  name  with 
a  tobacco-stopper,  tellmg  me  that  Will  had  been 
busy  all  the  beginning  of  the  winter  in  turning  great 
quantities  of  them ;  and  that  he  made  a  present  of 
one  to  every  gentleman  in  the  country  who  has  good 
principles,  and  smokes.  He  added  that  poor  Will 
was  at  present  under  great  tribulation,  for  that  Tom 
Touchy  had  taken  the  law  of  him  for  cutting  some 
hazel  sticks  out  of  one  of  his  hedges. 

"  Among  other  pieces  of  news  which  the  knight 
brought  from  liis  country  seat,  he  informed  me  that 
Moll  White  was  dead,  and  that  about  a  month  after 
her  death  the  wind  was  so  very  high,  that  it  blew 
down  the  end  of  one  of  his  barns.  But  for  my  part, 
says  Sir  Roger,  I  do  not  think  the  old  woman  had 
any  hand  in  it. 

"  He  afterwards  fell  into  an  account  of  the  diver- 
sions which  had  passed  in  his  house  during  the  holi- 
days ;  for  Sir  Roger,  after  the  laudable  ci>stom  of 
his  ancestors,  always  keeps  open  house  at  Christ- 
mas. I  learned  from  him  that  he  had  killed  eight 
fat  hogs  for  this  season,  that  he  had  dealt  about  his 
chines  very  liberally  amongst  his  neighbors,  and 
that  in  particular  he  had  sent  a  string  of  hog-pud- 
dings with  a  pack  of  cards  to  every  poor  family  in 
the  parish.  I  have  often  thought,  says  Sir  Roger, 
it  happens  very  well  that  Christmas  should  fall  out 
in  the  middle  of  winter.  It  is  the  most  dead,  un- 
comfortable time  of  the  year,  when  the  poor  people 
would  suffer  very  much  from  their  poverty  and  cold, 
if  they  had  not  good  cheer,  warm  fires,  and  Christ- 
mas gamboVs  to  support  them.  I  love  to  rejoice 
their  poor  hearts  at  this  season,  and  to  see  the  whole 
village  merry  in  my  great  hall.  I  allov/  a  double 
quantity  of  malt  to  my  small-beer,  and  set  it  a  run- 
ning for  twelve  days  to  every  one  that  calls  for  it. 
I  havf'  always  a  piece  of  cold  beef  and  a  mince-pie 
upon  the  table,  and  am  wonderfully  pleased  to  see 
my  tenants  pass  away  a  whole  evening  in  playing 
their  innocent  tricks,  and  smutting  one  another. 
Our  friend  Will  Wimble  is  as  merry  asany  of  them, 
and  shows  a  thousand  roguish  tricks  upon  these 
occasions. 

"  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  reflection  of 
my  old  friend,  which  carried  so  ixmcb.  goodness  in 
it.  He  then  launched  out  into  the  praise  of  the 
late  act  of  parliament  for  securing  the  church  of 
England,  and  told  me  with  great  satisfaction,  that 
he  believed  it  already  began  to  take  effect,  for  that 
a  rigid  dissenter  who  chanced  to  dine  at  his  house 
on  Christmas  day,  had  been  observed  to  eat  very 
plentifully  of  his  plum-porridge. 

"  After  having  dispatched  all  our  country  mat- 
ters, Sir  Roger  made  several  inquiries  concerning 
the  Club,  and  particularly  of  his  old  antagonist.  Sir 
Andrew  Freeport.  He  asked  me  with  a  kind  of 
smile,  whether  Sir  Andrew  had  not  taken  advantage 
of  his  absence  to  vent  among  them  some  of  his  re- 
publican doctrines  ;  but  soon  after  gathering  up  his 
countenance  into  a  more  than  ordinary  seriousness, 
tell  me  truly,  says  he,  don't  you  think  Sir  Andrew 


had  a  hand  in  the  pope's  procession  ?  But  without 
giving  me  time  to  answer  him,  well,  weJl,  says  he, 
I  know  you  are  a  wary  man,  and  do  not  care  to  talk 
of  public  matters. 

"The  knight  then  asked  me,  if  I  had  seen  Prince 
Eugenie,  and  made  me  promise  to  get  him  a  stand 
in  some  convenient  place  where  he  might  have  a 
full  sight  of  that  extraordinary  man.  whose  presence 
does  so  much  honor  to  tlie  British  nation.  He  dwelt 
very  long  upon  the  praises  of  this  general,  and  I 
found  that  since  I  was  with  him  in  the  country,  he 
had  drawn  many  observations  together  out  of  his 
reading  in  Baker's  Chronicle  and  other  authors, 
who  always  lie  in  his  hall  window,  which  very 
much  redound  to  the  honor  of  this  prince. 

"  Having  passed  away  the  greatest  part  of  the 
morning  in  hearing  the  knight's  reflections,  w-hich 
were  partly  private  and  partly  political,  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  smoke  a  pipe  with  him  over  a  dish 
of  coffee  at  Squires'.  As  I  love  the  old  man,  I  take 
delight  in  complying  with  everything  that  is  agree- 
able to  him,  and  accordingly  waited  on  him  to  the 
coffee-house,  where  his  venerable  figure  drew  upon 
us  the  eyes  of  the  whole  room.  He  had  no  sooner 
seated  himself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  high  table, 
but  he  called  for  a  clean  pipe,  a  paper  of  tobacco, 
a  dish  of  coffee,  a  wax  candle,  and  the  Supplemei.t, 
with  such  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  aood-hiimor, 
that  all  the  boys  in  the  coffee-room  (who  seemed  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  serving  him)  were  at  once  em- 
ployed on  his  several  errands,  insomuch  that  nobody 
else  could  come  at  a  dish  of  tea,  until  the  knisiht 
had  got  all  his  conveniences  about  him." 

Sir  W  alter  Scott  has  given  us  humorous  ci;ir- 
acters  ;  and  Gait's  novels  abound  with  exqui?:ite 
specimens :  but  Burns  represents,  perhaps,  tb.e 
best  that  Scotland  can  sliow  in  this  region  of  an. 
His  intense  feelings  both  of  tenderness  and  mirth, 
and  his  creative  force  of  intoiiect,  actings  through 
the  Scotch  dialect,  produced  the  intense  hunicr 
that  we  find  in  "  The  Jolly  Beggars."  "  The 
Address  to  the  Mouse,"  "  The  Farraer's  Mare," 
and  '•  Tam  o'  Shanter."  The  opening  stanzas 
of  "  The  Jolly  Beggars"  may  be  quoted  (if  not 
too  Scotch  for  many  readers)  K)  show  how  the 
most  disgusting  objects  can  receive  a  loving  as  well 
as  a  ludicrous  color  : — 

"  When  lyart  leaves  bestrew  the  yird, 
Or,  wavering  like  the  bauckie  bird,* 

Bedim  cauld  Boreas'  blast ; 
When  hailstanes  drive  wi'  bitter  skyte, 
And  infant  frosts  begin  to  bite, 
In  hoary  cranreughf  drest; 
Ae  night  at  e'en,  a  merry  core 

0'  randie  gangrel  bodies, 
In  Poosie-Nansie's  held  the  splore 
To  drink  their  ora  duddies  : 

Wi'  quaffing  and  laughing 

They  ranted  and  they  sang  ; 
Wi'  jumping  and  thumping 
The  vera  girdle  rang. 

"  First,  neist  the  fire,  in  auld  red  rags, 
Ane  sat,  weel  brac'd  wi'  mealy  bags, 

And  knapsack  a'  in  order  ; 
His  doxy  lay  within  his  arm. 
Wi'  usquebae  and  blankets  warm, 

She  blinket  on  her  sodger  ; 
And  ave  he  sies  the  tousie  drab 
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The  tither  sl<elpin'  kiss, 
While  she  held  up  hor  g^reedy  gab 
Just  like  an  a'mous  dish  ;* 

Ilk  smack  still  did  crack  still, 

Just  like  a  cadger's  whup, 
Then  staggering  and  swaggering 
He  roared  this  ditty  up." 

In  "  Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  humor  is  only  one  of 
the  many  effects  of  that  wonderful  creation.  The 
humor  predominates  in  the  opening  of  the  sto- 
ry— 

"  O  Tam !  had'st  thou  been  but  sae  wise, 
As  ta'en  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice ! 
She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum ; 
That  frae  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  was  nae  sober ; 
That  ilka  melder,f  wi'  the  miller. 
Thou  sat  as  long  as  thou  had  siller ; 
That  every  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on  ; 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on  ; 

That  at  the  Ij d's  house,  ev'n  on  Sunday, 

Thou  drank  wi'  Kirton  Jean  till  Monday. 

She  prophesied  that,  late  or  soon, 

Thou  would  be  found  deep  drown'd  in  Doon  ; 

Or  catched  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk. 

By  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk. 

Ah  !  gentle  dames  I  it  gars  me  greet, 
1\)  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet. 
How  nionie  lengthen'd  sage  advices, 
I'he  husband  frae  the  wife  despises ! 

But  to  our  tale.     Ae  market  night, 
Tam  had  got  planted  unco  right ; 
Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleosing  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely  ; 
And  at  his  elbow,  souter  Johnnie, 
His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony  ; 
Tam  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither ; 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither. 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  an'  clatter  ; 
And  aye  the  ale  was  growing  better: 
Ttie  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious ; 
Wi'  favors,  secret,  sweet,  and  precious  ; 
The  souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories  ; 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus: 
The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 
Tam  didna  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 
Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy, 
Iven  drown'd  himsel'  amang  the  nappy. 
As  bees  (lee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure. 
The  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure. 
Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious  ; 
O'er  all  the  ills  o'  life  victorious." 

I'alstafr  must  be  set  down  as  a  humorous  char- 
acter ;  thi'  kindly,  loving  ingredi<!nt  being  shown 
in  his  rc^sii^riinjf  himself  with  such  good  heart  and 
good  grace  to  t)c  tlii!  l)utt  of  all  his  merry  com- 
panions, .lusticc  Shailow  has  also  well-marked 
lraf!es  of  humor. 

The  finest  jxHiic  h.irMiony  is  so  much  akin  to 
love,  which  is  thr  li:iriM(iiiv  o|'  liuniiin  souls,  that 
ii.  iiiav  conslitutr.  the  swii  tcniii^  clruicnt  of  humor. 
Of  this  we  know  no  Ixttcr  ('\:uu|ili'  than  Chaucer's 
•  i)is;ippe;iranc''  of  the   l''airi(s" — 

''  \  wfindon  twnvl  nr  ]ilatlrr,  which  the  lic^ijars  carrictl 
wiih  ihcni  to  rrceive  their  ahiis  in,  these  usually  coiisjst- 
WK  "'  uH-al. 

t  (.'(irii  sent  to  the  miller. 


*'  In  olde  dayes  of  the  King  ArtoUr, 

Of  which  that  Bretons  speken  great  hon6ur, 

All  was  that  land  full  filled  of  faerie  ; 

The  elf  queen,  with  her  jolly  company, 

Danced  full  oft  in  many  a  greene  mead ; 

This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  read  ; 

I  speak  of  many  hundred  years  ago, 

But  now  can  no  man  see  none  elves  mo  ; 

For  now  the  great  charity  and  prayers, 

Of  limitours  and  other  holy  freres, 

That  searchen  every  land  and  every  stream, 

^5  thick  as  motes  in  the  Sonne  beam, 

Blessing  halls,  chambers,  kitchenes,  and  boures, 

Cities  and  burghs,  castles  high  and  toures 

Thropes  and  bernes,  shepenes  and  dairies. 

This  maketh  that  there  be  no  faeries  ; 

For  there  as  ivont  to  walkcn  was  an  elf, 

There  walketh  now  the  limitour  himself. 

Women  may  now  go  safely  vp  and  down; 

In  every  bush  and  under  every  tree, 

There  is  none  other  incubus  than  Ae." 

It  is  more  easy  to  produce  a  humorous  effect  by 
bodily  expression  and  manner  than  in  writings.  A 
warm,  beaming  countenance,  an  affectionate  smile, 
and  tones  mirthful  and  soft,  are  more  common  (han 
the  power  of  combining  wit  and  endearment  in 
words.  Hence,  we  find  many  humorists  m  com- 
mon life,  and  on  the  stage  ;  and  hence  painters 
and  sketchers  have  been  more  successful  in  this 
region  than  poets.  In  our  own  day  the  sketches 
of  George  Cruickshank  often  exhibit  the  most  gen- 
uine humor. 

With  regard  to  Wit  and  Humor  generally  we 
have  to  remark  that  they  are  most  effective  in  small 
doses,  or  with  a  large  mixture  of  sterling  matter 
of  the  serious  kind.  •  Interesting  information,  strong 
good  sense,  vivid  pictures,  powerful  eloqtience  or 
path(TS,  with  a  touch  of  wit  occurring  now  and 
then,  give  the  effect  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
relish.  If  Swift,  Addison,  and  Sydney  Smith, 
had  not  possessed  intellects  that  would  have  made 
them  great  without  their  wit,  they  never  would 
have  been  great  with  it.  Nothing  but  a  certain 
amount  of  sensible  remark,  and  a  few  touches  of 
character,  keeps  Sam  Slick's  writings  from  being 
unendurable.  But  in  our  greatest  artists,  who 
])our  forth  thought,  imagery,  and  harmony,  in 
grand  profusion,  and  touch  every  chord  of  human 
nature,  the  ludicrous  cannot  easily  be  overdone  ; 
and  when  it  does  occur  its  effect  is  enchanting. 

'J'his  is  finely  illustrated  by  a  famous  passage  in 
the  "  Birds"  of  Aristophanes,  where  the  birds  ex- 
pound their  preten.sions  to  illustrious  descent,  and 
their  superiority  to  gods  and  men.  It  i.s  a  jiiece 
of  lofty  and  vigorous  poetry,  yielding  the  ludicrous 
from  the  jjiirpose  it  is  made  to  serve  : — 

"  Ye  children  of  man,  whose;  lif(>  is  a  span, 
Protr.icted  with  .sorrow  from  day  to  day, 
Naked  and  featherless,  fi-ehit;  and  (pierui'ous. 
Sickly,  calamitous  creatures  of  clay  ! 
Atlrtid  to  the  words  of  the  sovereign  Birds, 
(luuuortal,  illu.strious.  I(u<ls  of  the  air.) 
Who  survey  from  f)n  hijjh,  willi  a  merciful  eye, 
Your  striiggh's  of  misery,  labor,  and  care. 
Whence  you  may  learn  ;ind  clearly  discern 
Such  truths  as  altnu't  your  inquisitive  turn  ; 
Which  is  busied  of  late  with  a  mighty  debate. 
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A  profound  speculation  about  the  creation,  I 

And  organical  life,  and  chaotical  strife,  [ 

With  various  notions  of  heavenly  motions,  I 

And  rivers  and  oceans,  and  valleys  and  moun-  j 

tains. 
And  sources  of  fountains,  and  meteors  on  high, . 
And  stars  in  the  sky.     We  propose  by  and  by     | 
(If  you  listen  and  hear)  to  make  it  all  clear,  I 

And  Prodicus  henceforth  shall  pass  for  a  dunce,  j 
When  his  doubts  are  explained  and  expounded  | 
at  once. 

Before  the  creation  of  ^ther  and  Light, 
Chaos  and  Night  together  were  plight, 
In  the  dungeon  of  Erebus  foully  bedight. 
Nor  ocean,  or  air,  or  substance  was  there, 
Or  solid  or  rare,  or  figure  or  form. 
But  horrible  Tartarus  ruled  in  the  storm. 

At  length,  in  the  dreary  chaotical  closet 
Of  Erebus  old,  was  a  privy  deposit. 
By  Ni?ht,  the  primeval,  in  secrecy  laid  : 
A  mystical  egg,  that  in  silence  and  shade 
Was  brooded  and  hatched, — till  time  came  about, 
And  Love,  the  delightful,  in  glory  flew  out. 
In  rapture  and  light,  exulting  and  bright, 
SparkUng  and  florid,  with  stars  in  his  forehead. 
His  forehead  and  hair,  and  a  flutter  and  flare. 
As  he  rose  in  the  air,  triumphantly  furnished. 
To  range  his  dominions,  on  glittenng  pinions. 
All  golden  and  azure,  and  blooming  and  bur- 
nished. 

He  soon,  in  the  murky  Tartarean  recesses. 
With  a  hurricane's  might,  in  his  fiery  caresses 
Impregnated  Chaos,  and  hastily  snatched 
To  being  and  life,  begotten  and  hatched 
The  primitive  birds ;  but  the  deities  all, 
The  celestial  lights,  the  terrestrial  ball. 
Were  later  of  birth,  with  the  dwellers  on  earth. 
More  tamely  combined,  of  a  temperate  kind  ; 
When  chaotical  mixture  approached  to  a  fixture. 

Our  antiquity  pro\-ed,  it  remains  to  be  shown 
That  Love  is  our  author  and  master  alone  ; 
Like  him  we  can  ramble,  and  gambol,  and  fly, 
O'er  ocean  and  earth,  and  aloft  to  the  sky ; 
And,  all  the  world  over,  we're  friends  to  the 

lover ; 
And,  when  other  means  fail,  we  are  found  to  pre- 
vail, 
When  a  peacock  or  pheasant  is  sent  as  a  pres- 
ent." 

Of  the  uses  and  benefits  of  man's  risible  faculty 
in  human  life  we  should  speak  largely,  if  we  had 
the  power  to  express  them.  The  amount  of 
enjoyment  that  it  causes  is  only  to  be  described  by 
those  that  can  paint  the  blessings  of  sunshine,  or 
the  value  of  repose.  In  how  many  situations  does 
it  not  smooth  the  intercourse  of  life?  When  we 
are  thrown  among  strangers,  when  we  encounter 
our  fellows  without  the  means  of  sympathizing 
with  them,  a  stroke  of  merriment  is  the  "  touch 
of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

Lausrhter  is  a  source  of  prodigious  moral  power  ; 
it  is  a  weapon  that  can  inflict  pain  and  torture,  and 
lartrely  influence  the  actions  of  men.  It  keeps 
vanitv,  affectation,  and  singularity  in  check  ;  and 
can  sometimes  exterminate  dignities,  and  abol- 
ish their  worship.  When  opinions  have  been  dis- 
proved to  the  satisfaction  of  all  men  that  can  judge 
of  truth,  their  last  hold  of  the  human  mind  is 
generally  dissolved  in  floods  of  ridicule.      But,  as 


the  masters  of  this  weapon  are  not  always  qualified 
or  careful  to  descriminate  the  false  from  the  true, 
the  best  things  have  often  to  endure  the  ordeal  of 
being  laughed  at.  It  was  at  one  time  said  that 
ridicule  is  a  test  of  truth ;  which  can  only  mean, 
that  what  cannot  be  dethroned  from  the  respect 
and  worship  of  men  by  derision,  and  alliance  with 
degrading  ideas,  is  at  least  well  established,  and 
has  probably  some  truth  on  its  side.  But  the 
opinions  that  defy  ridicule  in  one  age  often  sink 
under  it  in  another. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  repeating,  that  the 
great  object  that  an  artist  must  seek,  in  gratifying 
men  through  their  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  is  to 
arrest  and  delay  the  outburst  of  laughter,  or  so  to 
interweave  the  mirthful  occasion  with  other  feel- 
ings and  actions,  that  the  enjojTxient  may  be  pro- 
longed and  tranquil  rather  than  brief  and  violent. 
The  laughable  should  be  converted  into  a  season- 
ing of  the  serious  purposes,  the  weighty  actions 
and  the  elevated  pleasures  of  existence.  This  is 
exactly  what  we  mean  by  refinanent ;  it  is  the 
application  of  intellect  to  husband  and  control  the 
animal  impulses.  He  that  can  use  the  stimulus 
of  mirth  to  send  home  a  truth,  to  impress  a  moral, 
to  rouse  to  useful  activity,  is  both  a  great  artist 
and  a  benefactor  of  the  species ;  and  he  that  can 
enliven  without  fatiguing  an  assembly  through  a 
long  evening  by  gentle  and  variegated  touches  of 
this  one  string,  is  a  valuable  agent  in  human  life. 
The  strong  animal  feelings  are  of  themselves  sud- 
den and  exhausting ;  but  it  is  possible  so  to 
interrupt  and  dam  their  current  that  they  may  run 
slowly  and  sweetly,  and  with  a  gradual  eff"usion. 
Out  of  the  most  unpromising  of  passions,  the  feel- 
ing of  terror,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  has  distilled  tlie  most 
exquisite  fascination,  by  keeping  the  actual  objects 
always  at  a  distance,  and  merely  suggesting  them 
indirectly  to  the  imaguiations  of  her  readers. 
Abruptly  to  present  to  us  a  man  in  a  mad  fit  of 
jealousy,  would  be  simply  to  torture  our  sympa- 
thies and  give  unmixed  pain  ;  but  to  work  up  the 
case  into  a  complicated  tale  of  circumstance  and 
plot — to  give  along  with  the  main  accident  the 
entire  train  of  events  and  the  full  embodiment  of 
the  love,  the  anger,  and  the  despair — is  to  yield  a 
feast  of  intellect  and  soul  such  as  nothing  but  some 
terrible  occasion  could  inspire.  The  passions 
without  the  intellect  are  brutish ;  the  intellect 
without  the  passions  is  drivel.  The  greatest 
orator  is  not  he  that  can  produce  sudden  impulses, 
but  he  that  can  control  the  emotions  and  kindle  up 
by  their  means  an  extensive  surface  of  thought  and 
resolution.  The  poet  portrays  the  -wrath  of 
Achilles  only  through  the  manifold  scenes  and  inci- 
dents of  a  ten  years"  struggle.  A  human  passion 
has  no  greatness  except  as  woven  into  the  varie- 
gated tissue  of  life  ;  and  life  uninspired  by  stron2 
emotion  is  void  of  interest. 

The  greatest  formal  device  for  allying  the  ludi- 
crous with  the  panoramas  and  pictures  of  the  living 
world  is  the  superstructure  of  comedy.  Here  the 
action  and  reaction  of  man  on  man,  in  business,  in 
pleasure,  in  ambitious  pursuits  and  inglorious  \ices 
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are  displayed  and  irradiated  by  the  flashes  of 
laughable  encounter.  The  convergence  of  dignity 
and  littleness  in  one  point  is  very  easy  when  two 
parties  are  brought  on  tlie  stage.  In  the  inter 
course  of  men,  and  in  the  dramatic  representation 
of  it,  tliere  is  greater  difficulty  in  keeping  up  level 
dignity  than  in  producing  incongruities.  The  dia- 
logues of  companionship  commonly  yield  more  of 
mirth  than  seriousness ;  and  except  where  the 
ludicrous  faculty  is  castrated,  comedy  is  easier  to 
write  than  tragedy.  The  smallest  attempt  of  one 
man  to  influence  another,  is  so  liable  to  produce  an 
effect  different  from  what  is  proposed — to  issue  in 
a  cross  purpose,  a  bathos,  or  some  disproportionate 
action — that  one  can  scarcely  say  a  word  that 
does  not  run  the  risk  of  causing  a  joke.  A  single 
person  apart  may  keep  his  dignity  unsoiled,  and 
avoid  being  great  and  little  at  the  same  instant ; 
but  when  there  are  two,  three,  or  many,  acting 
together  with  all  possible  differences  of  character, 
we  are  sure  that  comedy  and  farce,  and  all  the 
occasions  of  mirth,  will  be  abundant.  Accidents, 
the  uncertainties  of  temper,  the  disappointments  of 
daily  life,  and  the  whole  fund  of  contradictions 
that  occur  to  try  human  nature,  contain  every  pos- 
sible mode  of  incompatibility,  and  produce,  along 
with  griefs  and  sorrows,  triumphs  and  successes, 
the  clash  of  unequal  dignity  and  the  outbursts  of 
the  ludicrous.  If,  therefore,  a  good  selection  of 
different  characters,  and  a  story  full  of  cross  inci- 
dents and  uncertainties  are  put  well  together ; 
above  all,  if  a  really  dramatic  dialogue  can  be 
composed,  where  the  production  of  the  ludicrous 
is  kept  in  view,  we  have  the  main  elements  of  a 
comedy.  Low  and  vulgar  as  comedy  may  seem, 
it  is  a  genuine  poetic  creation  in  this  sense,  that 
every  character  must  be  provided  with  a  wide 
variety  of  speech  and  action  in  keeping  with  itself. 
The  more  richly  each  cliaracter  can  be  displayed, 
the  more  abundant  and  expressive  the  touches 
whereby  it  is  manifested,  the  greater  means  will 
there  be  of  producing  the  comic  effect ;  and  more- 
over, the  ludicrous  will  be  so  much  tlie  more  soft- 
ened and  diluted  by  the  j)resentation  of  harmonious 
life-pictures.  Tliere  is  of  course  room  for  a  pecu- 
liar felicity  in  bringing  about  encounters  of  the 
truly  laughable  sort,  which  is  the  test  of  the  high 
comic  genius.  Aristophanes  rules  supreme  in  the 
ancient  world  in  this  .species  of  creation.  As  a 
specimen  of  liis  power  we  may  (juole  the  contest 
between  yKscliyius  and  Euripides  for  the  tragic 
throne  in  the  shades,  bffon;  Bacchus,  as  innpirt;, 
who  had  come  tlitrre  to  sfck  a  dramatic  pout,  and 
at  liis  arrival  hrui  found  the  dispute  just  conunenc- 
ing. 

'' lificdius.    (.■|)iric    now  h(>Mn,    (li.sj)ule   away;    but 
first  I  ■/!%•(!  you  notice 
That  every  |ihr:isi.  ui  your  disconrse  must  l)e  re- 
fined, avoidin:: 
Vulgar  absurd  comparisons,  and   awkward   silly 
jokings. 
FMripirlcx.    At  the  first  outset  I  Corheiir  to  state  my 
own  pretensions  ; 
Hereafter  I  shall  mention  iliem,  when  bis  li:iv(! 
been  refuted  ; 


After  I  shall  have  fairly  shown  how  he  befooled 

and  cheated 
The  rustic  audience  that  he  found,  which  Phryni- 

chus  bequeathed  him ; 
He  planted  first  upon  the  stage  a  figure  veiled 

and  muffled, 
An  Achilles,  or  a  Niobe,  that  never  showed  their 

faces ; 
But  kept  a  tragic  attitude,  without  a  word  to 
utter. 
Bac.    No  more  they  did  ;  'tis  very  true — 
Eu.    In  the  meanwhile  the  chorus 
Strung  on  ten  strophes  right-an-end,  but  they  re- 
mained in  silence. 
Bac.    I  liked  that  silence  well  enough  ;  as  well  per- 
haps or  better 
Than  those  new  talking  characters. 

Eu.    That 's  from  your  want  of  judgment. 
Believe  me. 
Bac.    Why  perhaps  it  is — but  what  was  his  inten- 
tion 1 
Eu.    Why  mere  conceit  and  insolence : — to  keep 
the  people  waiting, 
Till  Niobe  should  deign  to  speak — to  drive  his 
drama  forward. 
Bac.   O,  what  a  rascal  I     Now  I  see  the  tricks  he 
used  to  play  me. 
[  To  JEschylus,  who  is  showing  signs  of 
indignation  by  various  contortions.'] 
What  makes  you  writhe  and  wince  about? 
Eu.    Because  he  feels  my  censures. 
Then  having  dragged  and  drawled  along,  half 

way  to  the  conclusion. 
He  foisted  in  a  dozen  words  of  noisy,  boisterous 

accent. 
With  lofty  plumes,  and  shaggy  brows,  mere  bug- 
bears of  the  language. 
That  no  man  ever  heard  before. 

jEs.    Alas!  Alas! 
Bac.    [to  JEschyhis]  Have  done  tliere. 
Eu.    He  never  used  a  simple  word. 

Bac.    [to  JEschylus]  Don't  grind  your  teeth 
so  strangely. 
-Em.    But  bulwarks  and  samanders  and  hippogriflfe 
and  gorgons, 
'  On  burnished  shields  embossed  in  brass,'  bloody 

remorseless  phrases. 
Which  nobody  could  understand. 

Bac.    Well,  I  confess  for  my  part, 
I  used  to  keep  awake  at  night  with  guesses  and 

conjecturi^s 
To  think  what  kind  of  foreign  bird  he  meant  by 
griflin-lioises ; 
JEs.    A  figure  on  the   heads  of  ships;  you   goose, 

you  must  have  seen  them. 
Bac.    Well,  from   the   likeness   1  declare  I  took   it 

for  I'-ruxis. 
Ell.    So!     Figures  on  the  heads  of  ships  are  fit  for 

tragic  diction. 
vTvs.    Well,  then,   thou    jiallry   wretch,   explain — 

what  were  your  own  devices  f 
Eu.    Not  stories  about  flying  stags,  like  yours,  and 
griflin-horses ; 
Nor  terms  nor  images  derived  from  tap'stry,  Per- 
sian liangintrs. 
When  I  received  the  muse  from  you,  I  fiuind  her 

juilfed  and  pampered, 
With  pompons  sentences  and  terms,  a  cumbrous 

huge  virago. 
My  first  attention  was  applied  to  make  her  look 

genteelly  ; 
And  brniL'   Iht  to   a  slighter  shape  by  dint  of 
fglit(;r  di(!i ; 
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I  fed  her  with  plain  household  phrase,  and  cool 

familiar  salad, 
With  water-eruel  episode,  with  sentimental  jelly, 
With  moral  mincemeat ;  till  at  length  I  brought 

her  into  compass ; 
Cephisophon,  who  was  my  cook,  contrived  to 

make  them  relish. 
I  kept  my  plots  distinct  and  clear,  and  to  prevent 

confusiun, 
Mv  leading  characters  rehearsed  their  pedigrees 
for  prologues. 
jE5.    'T  was  well  at  least  that  you  forbore  to  quote 

your  own  extraction. 
Eu.   From  the  first  opening  of  the  scene  all  persons 
were  in  action  ; 
The  master  spoke,  the  slave  replied  ;  the  women, 

voung  and  old  ones, 
All  had  their  equal  share  of  talk. 

JEs.    Come  then,  stand  forth  and  tell  us 
What  forfeit  less  than  death  is  due  for  such   an 
innovation ' 
Eu.    I  did  it  upon   principle,  from  democratic   mo- 
tives. 
Bac.    Take  care,  my  friend,  upon  that  ground  your 

fooling  is  but  ticklish. 
Eu.    I  taught  those  youths  to  specify — 

^Es.    I  say  so  too — moreover, 
I  say  that  for  the  public  good  you  ougiit  to  have 
been  haneed  first. 
Eu.    The  rules  and  forms  of  rhetoric,  the  laws  of 
composition  ; 
To  prate,  to  state,  and  in  debate  to  meet  a  ques- 
tion fairly  : 
At  a  dead   lift,  to  turn  and  shift,  to  make  a  nice 
distinction." 

Ludicrous  monologue,  or  general  reflections  of 
a  mirthful  kind,  do  not  make  comedy.  It  is  not 
enough  to  give  the  dramatic  shape  to  a  piece,  and 
to  produce  conoic  effects  in  it ;  the  effects  must 
arise  from  the  clash  of  the  characters  themselves. 
Comedy  is  the  mode  of  ludicrous  embodiment  that 


essentially  requires  the  form  of  the   drama  as   its 
foundation. 

But  we  must  consider  laughter  also  as  a  phMos- 
ophy.  a  mental  support  and  consolation  against  the 
ills  of  life.  That  there  should  be  a  sect  of  laugh- 
ing philosophers,  as  well  as  c_\niics.  stoics,  epi- 
cureans, hermits,  or  weeping  philosophers,  is  no 
marvel ;  for  many  have  triumphed  over  much  mis- 
ery by  the  force  of  mirth.  We  cannot  drive  away 
the  immediate  pressure  of  distress ;  but  the  inter- 
vals of  actual  hunger,  pain,  or  sickening  disap- 
pointment, may  be  spent  in  a  cheerful  mood,  rather 
than  in  gloomy  forebodings  and  recollections.  Even 
the  sense  of  present  uneasiness  may  be  alleviated 
by  a  turn  given  to  the  thoughts  and  leelings.  which 
is  what  we  call  philosophy.  Thus  we  have  the 
philosophy  of  Tullochgonim  and  John  o'Baden\Tii, 
wliich  prescribes  music  and  song  ;  the  philosophy 
of  the  poet,  who,  Goethe  says,  has  received  from 
nature  the  right  enjoyment  of  the  world  ;  the  phi- 
losophy that  bids  us  drive  away  care  by  labor  :  the 
influence  of  the  affections  and  friendship  ;  the  love 
of  knowledge  ;  and  many  others.  But  we  have 
Burns,  and  Jean  Paul,  and  thousands  besides,  who 
have  filled  up  the  periods  of  Ufe-wearincss,  and 
eased  the  load  of  pain,  by  converting  everything 
into  fun  and  jollity.  The  hght-heaned  Irishman 
has  often  been  known,  in  the  dreary  fatigues  of  a 
campaign,  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  a  company  by 
turning  the  laugh  against  each  occurring  misery. 
It  were  well,  however,  that  the  gifts  of  the  poor 
Irish  in  this  particular  were  not  quite  so  great. 
There  is  a  certain  seriousness  in  keeping  with  the 
realities  of  life,  and  the  laughing,  and  all  other 
philosophies  that  blind  us  to  these,  only  lead  us  to 
destruction. 


From  the  Spectator. 
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Half-way  between  the  prorogation  and  the 
meetin?  of  parliament  is  the  time  when  rumors  of 
"  ministerial  intentions''  are  sure  to  appear :  and 
the  present  season  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Sev- 
eral rumors  are  afloat — that  the  navicration-laws  are 
to  be  abolished  :  that  the  Irish  poor-law  and  tithe- 
act  are  to  he  abolished,  the  ecclesiastics  and  paupers 
to  be  supported  by  a  kind  of  income-tax  on  land  ; 
that  certain  new  nflices  are  to  be  created,  including 
one  at  the  head  of  the  issue  department  of  the  Bank 
of  Entrland  ;  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  to  resist  for- 
eign intervention  in  ."Switzerland,  as  well  as  in  Italy, 
&c.  The  fureien  policy  imputed  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston is  iiiferred  trom  the  movements  of  his  diplo- 
matic agents,  and  cannot  yet  be  authentically  un- 
derstood. The  other  reports  rest  on  various  grounds. 
It  is  tolerably  certain  that  some  new  offices  are  to 
be  created,  but  of  what  importance  we  do  not  know. 
The  appointment  of  an  official  head  to  the  issue  de- 
partment of  the  bank  has  been  mentioned  by  the 
Morniriir  Po>-/.-  and  the  idea  probably  originates  in 
a  rather  general  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  some 
such  measure.  If  the  appointment  were  made,  it 
would  seem  to  involve  the  absolute  separation  of 
the  issue  depanrnent  from  the  bank,  and  its  eleva- 
tion   into   a   sort   of "  sub-treasurv.'"     The  rumor 


about  the  two  Irish  measures  is  put  fbrth  by  an 
evening  paper  of  Dublin  in  the  landlord  interest, 
perhaps  as  a  suggestion  :  the  suggester.  however, 
affecting  to  deprecate  encroachment  on  the  estab 
lished  church. 

The  repeal  or  sweeping  modification  of  the  nav- 
igation-laws, is  an  inference  drawn  from  some  symp- 
tomatic phenomena  in  the  press.  The  current 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Rcvivir  contains  an  elab- 
orate and  effective  expose  of  the  navieation-laws, 
their  profitless  restrictions  and  mischievous  inter- 
ference with  trade.  According  to  the  Revinc.  the 
:  presumption  that  protection  is  injurious  even  to  the 
shippinir  interest  is  justified  by  the  facts  :  our  ship^ 
builders  are  best  protected  by  their  own  skill  and 
peculiar  command  of  resources.  The  advocacy, 
indeed,  is  all  on  one  side  ;  which  might  raise  a 
doubt  of  its  absolute  trustworthiness.  But  the  im- 
portance of  the  paper,  echoed  by  the  Maniins 
Chr'inicI- and  the  Tinxs,  consists  not  so  much  in 
its  arguments  as  in  the  probable  inference  which  it 
suggests,  that  the  laws  thus  assailed  bv  the  whig 
organ  are  to  be  broken  down  by  the  whis  govern- 
ment. It  looks  like  the  official  git't  of  an  ill  name 
to  the  dog  as  a  preliminary  to  the  official  hanging. 
As  the  whig  Quarterly  is  supposed  to  foreshadow 
the  whi?  jKilicv,  so  the  Q'/flr/tr/y  i?Trir  endeavors 
to  establish  a  policy  kt  :i:'-  opposition — the  veri- 
table opposition,  the  coui.iry  p'^rty.  ruul  tones,  or 
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anti-Peelites.  The  principal  political  paper  in  the 
new  number  proclaims  the  alarming  fact  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  evidently  intending  to  take  up  a 
neutral  position,  in  order  to  arbitrate  between  the 
contending  whig  and  country  parties ;  and  the 
Qi/ffr/cWy  earnestly  calls  upon  the  true  toriesto  pre- 
vent his  taking  or  using  that  commanding  position. 
They  are  requested  to  defeat  his  plan,  by  not  en- 
tering into  needless  contest  with  ministers,  and  by 
themselves  preoccupying  the  coveted  position  of 
neutrality,  so  as  to  arbitrate  between  vvhigs  and 
Peel-coiiservatives.  The  whig  policy,  we  know, 
has  all  along  been  to  arbitrate  between  the  conser- 
vatives and  the  tories.  There  is  something  very 
ludicrous  in  this  anxious  watching  of  the  coun- 
tenance which  Sir  Robert  Peel  maintains  with 
provokingly  untranslatable  placidity,  and  in  this 
intense  competition  for  the  post  of  "arbiter." 
JVeither  party  is  to  oppose,  scarcely  to  propose,  any- 
thing, lest  the  third  party  should  take  advantage  of 
the  equal  contest  to  dispose  of  events  at  its  own 
pleasure.     This  would  be  a  dead  lock. 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  however,  the  balance 
is  not  so  even  as  the  Quarterly  hopes  ;  nor  is  either  of 
the  two  parties  to  which  it  stands  opposed  actuated 
by  motives  of  mere  neutrality.  Tlie  whig  ministers, 
in  their  capacity  of  liberals,  are  under  a  compulsion 
to  be  active,  not  passive — positive,  not  negative  ; 
and,  however  they  might  prefer  a  neutral  policy,  it 
is  clear  that  they  are  precluded  from  it.  Neutrality 
is  no  characteristic  of  the  ex-premier's  position — let 
not  the  Quartirly  delude  its  faithful  with  any  such 
hope :  the  policy  which  he  has  expressly  enunci- 
ated as  the  one  which  he  will  support  is  a  cautious 
but  diligent  endeavor  to  promote  the  material  wel- 
fare of  the  empire  in  all  its  parts ;  a  policy  above 
faction,  but  not  neutral,  nor  one  to  be  counteracted 
by  the  strategy  of  neutrality. 


The  dreaded  "  4tli"  of  the  month  appears  to  have 
put  a  stop  to  the  failures  in  the  city  by  the  neutral- 
izing effects  of  a  general  panic  ;  as  homcepathic 
mediein(;s  jjrofess  to  cure  a  disease  by  inducing  its 
like.  After  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  of  disasters  as 
regularly  recurring  as  the  daily  post,  "  the  4th" 
was  expected  to  bring  on  a  terrific  crisis — a  kind  of 
universal  dissolution.  The  conduct  of  the  bank 
was  watched  with  anxiety.  It  had  postponed  its 
restrictive  jiolicy,  iis  if,  with  malice  prepense,  it 
meant  to  suffer  tlie  j)ressure  to  become  as  bad  as 
possible  in  order  that  tlie  reaction  might  come  with 
the  more  destructive  jar.  And  it  did  pull  up  with 
a  tremendous  jerk,  ref'using  to  renew  loans  even  on 
public  s('curities !  Tlie  money-market  was  as- 
tounded ;  the  usual  e])ithi'ts  enjoyed  by  the  writers 
of  those  revolutionary  epics  tiie  "city  articles" — 
sucii  as  "  agitation,"  "  .sensation,"  "  alarm,"  or 
even  '•  panic," — fail  to  represent  the  condition  of 
the  most  siaisitiv(t  of  connnunities  :  it  was  stunned 
— an  Irislnrian  would  say  "kilt" — a  ( "()(d<ney,  still 
more  expressively,  "  flabbergastiul."  Despair,  in- 
dignation, and  helpless  bi'vvilderment,  ]iossesse(l  tin; 
enraged  multitude  on  'cliangi!.  Hut,  .sctmehow,  tiie 
miccession  of  downfalls  stopiHul.     Odd,  but  true;. 


Our  peaceful  anticijiaiions  for  Ilaly  an;  .so  far  jus- 
tified, tliat  Austria  has  relracied  from  its  aggressive 
position  and  evacuated  I'(  rrara.  Prince  .Metlernich 
has  not  stood  n|>on  the  teelinical  rii,r|it  on  which  his 
subordinates  insisted,  lie  has  eninlaleil  the  denizen 
of  the  politest  nation  in  the  world,  who  replied  to 
the  Kni'lish  ladv's  fear  lest  what  she  had  .said  was  not 


good  French,  that  "  it  ought  io  be  so:"  if  Pope 
Pius  the  Ninth  is  not  diplomatically  infallible.  Prince 
Metternich  virtually  admits  that  his  holiness  ought  to 
be  so ;  and  the  Latin  construction  of  the  treaty  is 
made  for  the  nonce  to  override  the  idiom  of  diplo- 
macy.    This  is  well  for  all  parties. 

The  Morning  Chronicle,  a  journal  which  has 
watched  Italian  affairs  with  assiduity  and  discussed 
them  with  zeal  and  judgment,  observes,  that  if 
"  Austria  has  given  way  for  the  moment,"  it  is 
"  only  to  recommence  her  antagonism  to  Italian 
liberty  under  different  circumstances,  on  more  spe- 
cious pretexts,  and  at  times  and  places  more  favor- 
able to  her."  No  doubt;  and  the  warning  of  our 
contemporary,  that  Italy  should  not  cease  to  be  vig- 
ilant and  united,  is  just.  But  still  this  pacific  retro- 
grade movement  on  the  part  of  Austria  is  a  true  vic- 
tory for  Italy,  not  the  less  valuable  in  that  it  costs  no 
blood  nor  any  loss  even  to  Austria  herself.  Quite  the 
reverse.  Absolutism  is  a  political  principle  as  well 
as  popular  liberty  ;  it  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  is  not 
to  be  disposed  of  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  in  journal 
or  edict ;  it  will,  it  must  continue  to  vindicate  its 
existence  for  some  time  longer  in  a  region  where  it 
has  been  so  long  established.  The  utmost  that  can 
be  expected  is,  that  the  contest  shall  be  fair  and 
open,  without  miscalculation  or  waste  of  power  on 
either  side  ;  so  that  the  mean  result  of  the  two  re- 
sisting forces  shall  be  ascertained  and  established 
with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible.  It  is  well  for 
both  sides  to  know,  not  only  their  own,  but  each 
other's  strength.  It  will  save  much  loss,  much 
misery,  much  time,  and  much  future  unsettlement. 
if  they  attain  to  that  useful  know  ledge.  The  peace 
of  Italy  will  be  promoted  by  nothing  more  than  by  a 
elear  understanding  as  to  what  is  possible,  and  what 
is  not  yet  so.  A  clear  understanding  on  such  points 
would  tend  more  than  anything  to  make  even  Austria 
revise  her  policy.  The  total  extinction  of  absolutism 
as  an  ojjinion  in  England,  indicated  by  the  cxtindion 
of  the  tory  party  and  its  "  divine  right"  tenets,  is  not 
an  isolated  fact,  nor  without  its  corresponding  ad- 
vancement of  opinion  in  other  coimtries.  Prussia, 
however  reluctantly,  has  altered  the  standard  of 
opinion  for  all  Germany.  The  elevation  of  Pius  to 
the  popedom  is  an  historical  fact.  Even  Prince 
Metternich  seems  capable  of  reading  these  signs. 
But  Prince  Metternich  is  not  immortal ;  and  not 
many  years  lience,  Austria  as  well  as  France  nuist 
"turn  over  a  new  leaf,''  if  only  because  the  presid- 
ing genius  of  the  present  system  will  have  disap- 
pisared  from  the  scene.  It  is  well  that  the  native 
statesmen  should  approach  that  inevitai)le  revision 
of  Austria's  position  with  all  the  practical  experi- 
ence that  can  i)ecranun('(l  into  the  interval.  Pea;"c- 
ful  (jnergy  is  the  outward  sign  of  connnanding 
jmwer  :  if  Italy  can  display  that,  Austria  will  be 
taught  lessons  yet  unlearned.  And  il  has  for- 
tunately happened  that  the  attiiition  of  I'',urop(>  has 
Ihhmi  drawn  to  Italy  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the 
fostering  of  her  independence,  and  to  liie  liieiidly 
checking  of  any  untoward  indiscretions. 

Akono  the  deaths  of  the  week,  that  of  Mr.  P.  B. 
I'eake  will  be  ob.served  with  regret.  Mr.  I'eake 
was  the  author  of  numerous  and  for  the  most  part 
successful  dramatic  pieces  ;  for  sevt.'ral  years  he  had 
been  treasurer  of  the;  liVcenm  'J'heatre  ;  and  he  was 
esteemed  for  his  talents,  bis  proliiiy,  and  his  ami- 
able disposition.  'I'lie  Tnni.t  •stales  that  Mr.  Peaks 
leaves  a  numerous  family  in  difficult  circum- 
stances 
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From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 

NARAYUN  BAWA,  THE  PSEUDO-MESSIAH  OF  THE 
MAHEATTAS. 

Aboct  the  end  of  the  year  1829,  there  appeared 
in  the  Deckan  an  extraordinar}'  child,  who  gave 
rise  to  one  of  the  strangest,  and,  for  the  brief 
period  of  its  duration,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
movements  of  religious  fanaticism  ever  witnessed  ; 
aiid  whose  career,  had  it  not  been  suddenly  cut 
short  by  a  premature  and  violent  death,  might 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of 
worship,  and  possibly  to  some  serious  political 
convulsion.  Although  seventeen  years  have  been 
sufficient — in  the  rapid  succession  of  political 
events  of  great  magnitude,  and  the  constant  flux 
to  which  the  British-Indian  public  is  subject — to 
make  the  memory  of  this  individual  almost  forgot- 
ten, and  his  very  name  unknown  to  a  majority  of 
those  who  now  compose  Anglo-Indian  society, 
those  who  were  in  Bombay,  the  Deckan,  or  the 
Southern  Conkan,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1830,  must  well  remember  the  unbounded  excite- 
ment which  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  this  chOd, 
through  all  the  territories  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Bombay  ;  and  which,  sometime  before  his 
decease,  had,  from  a  religious,  gradually  begun 
to  assume  a  pohtical  character.  A  brief  rec- 
ord of  his  career,  therefore,  besides  presenting  a 
peculiar  phase  of  Hindoo  supematuralism,  body- 
ing forth  in  a  recent  li%-ing  example  their  theory 
of  divine  appearances  upon  earth,  and,  perhaps, 
Olustrating  the  mode  in  which  former  heroic  or 
remarkable  men  were  elevated  into  incarnations 
of  the  deity,  may  be  useful  also  on  pohtical 
grounds. 

The  proper  name  of  this  child  was  Narayun 
Powar ;  but  he  soon  became  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Xarayun  Bawa,  the  Holy  Narayun  ;  and, 
ultimately,  by  that  of  Xarayun  Deo,  the  God  Nara- 
j-nm.  He  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  named  Powar, 
and  bom  in  Pimpoordee.  a  ^-illage  belonging  to  the 
Raja  of  Sattara,  situated  about  sixteen  miles  north 
of  Sattara,  and  east  of  Waee.  Of  his  earlier 
infancy  nothin?  certain  is  known  ;  but  at  the  age 
of  ei?ht  years,  he  had  become  famous  in  the 
neighborhood  for  the  extraordinary  faculty  which 
he  possessed,  of  catchintr  and  controlling  venomous 
serpents.  He  went  about  the  fields  and  the  rocks, 
the  ditches  and  walls  of  loose  stones,  enticing  or 
dra^frin?  these  reptiles  from  their  holes  and  lurk- 
ing places,  and  handled  them  with  the  greatest 
fearlessness.  He  seemed  vested  with  a  predilec- 
ti(Mi  for,  and  a  command  over,  these  creatures, 
equally  singular.  He  had  them  continually  twined 
round  his  anns  and  neck  :  played  with  them  as 
other  children  would  with  kittens ;  petted  or 
chided.  fondled  or  chastised  them  with  equal  impu- 
nity. They  came  at  his  summons,  and  departed 
at  his  biddiner  ;  several  were  constantly  around 
him  :  he  appeared,  in  fact,  to  live  among  them 
and  control  them  at  his  will. 

How  he  had  become  invested  with,  or  acquired 
so  extraordinary  a  faculty,  his  parents  could  not  or 


would  not  tell  ;  and  it  is  difficult  now  to  determine 
If  the  assumption  of  his  disciples,  that  he  was 
endowed  with  preternatural  power,  be,  on  the  one 
hand,  inadmissible  ;  on  the  other,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagiue  by  what  process  of  tuition  an  art  so  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  could  have  been  taught  so 
young  a  child.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  a 
motive  strong  enough  to  induce  parents  possessed 
of  ordinarv'  filial  affection,  (a  feeling  ven,'  strong  in 
the  Hindoos,)  to  expose  their  infant  to  the  risks 
of  so  deadly  an  experiment — one  which,  as  the 
event  showed,  must  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  him. 
It  has  been  imagined  that  the  whole  secret  lay  in 
his  having  about  his  person,  or  being  rubbed  with 
the  juice  of,  some  particular  herb,  the  smell  of 
which  had  the  power  of  attracting  the  snakes,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  overpowering  their  noxious  qual- 
ities, by  inducing  a  sort  of  voluptuous  intoxication. 
There  are  certainly  reports  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  plant,  and  us  alleged  effects  upon  the  snakes 
would  not  be  greater  than  those  which  certain 
herbs  produce  upon  other  ardmals.  The  existence 
of  the  antidote  which  the  Mungoos  swallow  after 
being  bitten,  is,  we  believe,  unquestioned  ;  and  it 
is,  at  all  events,  a  more  rational  way  of  escaping 
a  difficulty,  to  give  nature  credit  for  powers  not 
generally  known,  than  to  resort  to  the  supernatu- 
ral without  an  adequate  necessity. 
I  But,  whatever  the  nature  of  his  power  or  his 
art,  it  was  soon  bruited  abroad  with  considerable 
exaggeration  :  and  his  own  family,  in  conjunction 
with  some  brahmins,  began  to  turn  it  to  account. 
They  gave  out  that  Nara\-un,  whom  they  now 
began,  for  the  first  time,  to  dignify  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Bawa,  or  "  The  Holy,"  was  not  an  ordi- 
'  nary  mortal,  but  the  incarnation  of  som.e  divinity, 
boni  into  the  world  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
human,  or,  at  least,  the  Hindoo  race.  Strange, 
mysterious  words  were  said  to  have  fallen  from 
him  at  times,  revealing  glimpses  of  his  real  nature, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  come.  In  gen- 
eral, he  was  so  far  from  being  a  grave  chOd,  that 
he  was  distinguished  amon?  all  his  companions  for 
his  sportive  disposition,  his  love  of  merriment,  and 
his  addiction  to  gambling.  He  never  would  wear 
clothes,  which,  indeed,  Hindoo  children  at  his  age 
seldom  do,  but  ran  about  naked  ;  and  when  not 
engaged  with  his  favorite  serpents,  he  would  be 
found  seated  among  a  crowd  of  children,  playing 
with  them  at  cowries.  These  shells,  it  should  be 
remarked,  are  used  in  India  as  dice  ;  six  or  seven 
being  thrown,  the  vaniing  numbers  of  shells  which 
fall  with  the  orifice  up  and  down  at  each  throw, 
give  the  requisite  variety  of  chances. 

This  sportive,  mercurial  character,  and  this 
habit  of  gambling,  which,  in  Europe,  would  have 
been  fatal  to  all  pretensions  to  holiness,  rather 
aided  than  impeded  the  opinion  which  his  friends 
wished  to  spread  respecting  him.  For.  according 
to  the  notions  of  the  Hindoos,  sportiveness  ie  a 
characteristic  of  deity,  when  emerging  from  eter- 
nity, unity,  and  quiescence,  into  time,  variety  and 
action.  All  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  but  the 
sporting  of  the  divinity — the  m.^ya,  or  illusion,  by 
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which  he  deceives,  confounds,  and  evades  our 
senses.  So,  the  tremendous  battles  of  Rama,  and 
the  wanton  amors  of  Krishna,  were  ahke  but 
"  krida"  and  "  mava,""  sport  and  illusion.  The 
whole  universe  is  an  unsubstantial,  cloud-built, 
flitting  pageant — a  shifting,  deceptive  panorama  or 
phantasmagoria — a  sleight,  a  game,  with  which 
the  divinity,  like  a  skilful  jwggler,  cheats  our  per- 
ceptions and  baffles  our  inquiry.  Conformably  to 
these  views,  Narayun's  fondness  for  play  and 
gambling  were  set  down  and  reverenced  as  krida 
and  MAYA — divine  sport  and  illusion.  The  little 
boy,  tlirowing  up  cowries,  or  pelting  his  playfellows 
with  mud,  beheld  by  the  eye  of  faith,  and  through 
the  medium  of  the  maya  doctrine,  was  no  longer 
the  urchin  Narayun  Povvar,  but  the  God  Narayun, 
sporting  with  worlds. 

The  false  ever  stimulates  the  true — the  demo- 
niacal apes  the  divine.  To  this  imagined  JMessiah 
of  the  Mahratta  nation,  there  was  not  wanting  a 
Baptist  to  go  before  his  face,  and  prepare  his  way 
— to  announce  his  mission — to  bear  testimony  to 
his  divinity.  Balkrishna,  the  brahmin  koolkurnee, 
or  village  registrar  of  Pimpoordee,  undertook  this 
office.  Selecting  a  small  rivulet  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  there  established  a  teerth,  or  place  of 
sacred  bathing,  in  the  name  of  Narayun  Deo,  the 
living  God  Narayun.  Thither  were  invited  pil- 
grims from  all  quarters,  to  come  and  purify  them- 
selves in  the  sacred  waters  ;  thither  the  sinner  was 
summoned  to  be  washed — the  faithful  to  offer  up 
tlieir  sacred  vows — the  weary  and  distressed  to 
obtain  rest,  and  a  di'liverance  from  worldly  cares — 
the  sick  to  be  healed,  in  the  name  of  Narayun. 
The  disea.sed  of  all  denominations  flocked  to  the 
spot  from  every  cpiarter,  bathed  in  the  stream,  and 
sat  down  ujion  the  banks,  awaiting  the  destined 
hour  of  their  deliverance.  The  blind,  the  lame, 
the  lejier,  and  the  cripj)le,  were  there  in  great 
numl)ers  and  in  great  hope  ;  for  rumor  had  spread 
abroad  llirough  the  country  that  many  lepers  had 
been  healed,  and  many  blind  had  received  their 
siglit.  Parties  appeared  in  Bombay  and  Poonah, 
who  averred  they  had  lx;en  cured  by  Narayun  : 
and  tlu'S(!  assertions  of  one  or  two  strangers,  whose 
history  it  was  im]>ossil)h;  to  trace,  or  whose  truth 
to  test,  wi'.ra  multiplied  a  hundred-fold  by  the  voice 
of  po|)ular  exaggeration,  and  increased  the  general 
ferment  and  delnsion.  On  the  sjiot  no  cure  was 
piitdirly  witnessed  ;  indeed,  none  appears  to  hav(! 
been  formally  attempted.  l'',ach  was  told  to  bathe 
— to  l:iy  his  olfTinLT  ''it  the  feet  of  Narayun — to 
worship,  (ill;  i-  u|)  his  prayer  or  liis  vow,  and  then 
retire,,  aid  awnit,  in  sdent  resi;:nation  and  lio|)e, 
W)njoine  I  with  a  IVequeiit  repetition  of  bathing  in 
the  sacred  nvnl.-t.  iln'  hour  when  it  miuhl  j)!ease 
the  divinity  to  fullil  it. 

Kvanirelisls  were  not  waniincr  to  record  Na- 
raynn's  actions,  nor  .-iiKistles  to  |)n>claim  his  nussion 
and  his  do'Mrine.  lie  was  sikhi  attended  by  a 
crowd  if"  brahmins,  of"  whom  fimr  u  ri'  sjiecialiv 
employed  in  rei,nsteriM<:  his  words  ami  actions — 
the  miracles  and    cures  alleiji d  lo    h.ivi'    he n  jur- 


forrned  by  him,  and  the  vows  oflered  up  in  his 
name.  One  of  these  legendary  gospels,  of  which 
a  copy  got  into  circulation,  amounted  to  about  three 
hundred  foolscap  sides  in  mamiserii)t.  Other  of 
his  brahmin  disciples  were  sedulous  in  spreading 
his  faine  and  inculcating  his  doctrine  upon  all  who 
approached  the  pilgrimage,  whether  from  faith  or 
curiosity.  The  doctrine  which  he  is  represented 
as  having  preached,  and  which,  at  all  events,  his 
apostles  preached  in  his  name,  amounted  to  this  : 
that  men  should  no  longer  worship  gods  of  wood 
or  stone  ;  that  all  faith  should  be  placed  in  him, 
the  living  divinity,  come  to  deliver  the  world. 
The  deliverance  thus  promised  and  looked  for, 
seems  to  have  been  like  that  expected  by  the  Jews 
from  their  Messiah,  an  earthly  one — from  physical 
evil  and  political  servitude.  Foreign  dominion 
was  to  cease — Narayun  to  obtain  supremacy  ;  the 
wicked  and  impure  to  be  exterminated,  piety  to 
flourish,  the  golden  age  to  return. 

Miracles  were  not  wanting  to  confirm  his  mis- 
sion ;  they  are  cheap  in  India.  Besides  the  details 
of  cures,  alleged  to  have  been  performed  on  the 
blind,  the  lame,  and  the  leper,  who,  as  all  the 
new  arrivals  were  told,  had  gone  away  rejoicing  ; 
and  of  vows  made  in  distant  places,  and  fulfilled 
by  Narayun  ;  other  marvels  were  narrated  of  him. 
When  his  uncle,  unable  to  pay  the  balance  of  his 
land-tax  to  the  revenue  officers  of  the  rajah  of 
Sattara,  was  taken  before  the  chowdry,  and  a 
large  stone  placed  upon  his  head,  (a  common  mode 
of  torture  resorted  to  under  jNIahratta  governments, 
for  the  ])urpose  of  extorting  payment  from  recu- 
sants,) Narayun,  beholding  his  distressed  situa- 
tion, and  filled  with  indignation  at  the  outrage, 
miraculously  removed  the  stone,  and  miraculously 
produced  the  suin  that  was  demanded.  When  the 
rajah  himself  came  to  visit  him  and  conmianded 
his  attendance,  he  refused  to  obey  the  summons, 
and  ordered  the  rajah  to  wait  upon  him.  The 
incredulous  rajah  demanded  a  sign,  and  Narayun 
ordered  a  large  rock  to  transport  itsejf  I'rom  its 
native  bed,  and  move  to  an  opjtosite  hillock  in  his 
presence.  These  and  sinular  feats  of  thauma- 
turgy,  were  narrated  to  all  comers;  and,  from  the 
wonderfid  connnand  which  they  beheld  him  daily 
exercise  over  (he  snakes  that  were  brought  to  him 
from  every  quarter,  such  tales  received  a  ready 
credence. 

Prophecies  were  not  wanting.  An  ancient 
prediction  of  the  poet  Toolseedas,  referring  to  a 
period  not  far  distant  from  that  in  which  Marayun 
apptnired,  was  pressed  into  liis  service,  it  foretells 
the  api)earance  of  an  extraordinary  person,  who  is 
to  obtain  jmlitical  supremacy  in  India,  and  lermi- 
nal(^  all  fin-eign  dominion  ;  and  the  person  so  fiire- 
told  is  not  to  he  a  men-  man,  lhon;!h  ni  human 
form,  but  an  incarnation  of  Indiajit,  the  son  of 
Iiawnn.  Hawuii,  as  perhaps  most  of  onr  readi^rs 
know,  was  a  gigantic',  many-armed,  many-headed 
demon,  or  Titan — a  IliiidiMi  ISriarens,  who.  .s'une 
liionsaiids  of"  years  aiMi,  was  l<iiin-  of"  Lnnka,  or 
('evion,  and    was   slain    hv  the    'nid    Hania,  at   the 
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end  of  the  war  which  is  celebrated  in  the  Ra- 
mayun,  the  Hindoo  lUad.* 

In  this  war,  Indrajit,  too,  was  slain  by  Luxoo- 
mun,  Rama's  brother.  It  may  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  son  of  a  demon  should  have  so  glorious 
a  future  destiny  predicted  liim ;  or  that  those  who 
wished  to  represent  Xarayun  as  a  god,  should  thus 
identily  him  with  a  titanic  hero.  But,  through 
the  whole  Hindoo  system,  the  demoniacal  or  ti- 
tanic nature  and  the  divine  melt  into  each  other. 
Their  external  phenomena  are  opposed,  but  this 
is  maya,  or  illusion  : — their  internal  essence  is 
one.  Indrajit,  in  his  former  appearance  on  earth, 
had  himself  overcome  the  god  Indra,  (the  atmos- 
pheric Jove.)  and  wrested  the  thunderbolt  from 
him.f  Rawun,  his  father,  was,  although  a  Titan, 
an  ascetic  of  exalted  devotion.  His  very  death, 
at  the  hand  of  the  god  Rama,  was  a  glorious  re- 
ward for  this  virtue.  In  the  pantheistic  and  mys- 
tic views  of  the  Hindoos,  all  oppositions  and 
diversities  are  reconciled  in  unity.  The  apparent 
enmity  and  punishment  of  the  devout  demon  king 
was  only  external  maya,  phenomenal  illusion  ;  the 
hostile  contact,  the  death-embrace  with  Rama,  was, 
in  reality,  union  with  the  divinity  ! 

There  was,  therefore,  no  difficulty  on  the  score 
of  Indrajit's  former  titanic  character  : — this  was 
quite  consistent  with  his  now  coming  as  a  god  and 
deliverer  of  mankind.  All  that  was  necessan,' 
was,  to  make  the  verses  of  Toolsee-das  fit  Xarayun 
Deo.  This,  with  the  help  of  a  little  interpolation, 
was  easily  etfected  ;  and  the  prediction,  thus  al- 
tered, was  speedily  circidated,  and  before  long  was 
in  every  hand  and  on  every  tongue,  through  the 
Mahratta  country. 

*  Rawun  had,  like  Paris,  carried  off  Sita,  the  wife  of 
Rama.  Rama  and  his  brother  Luxoomun.  hke  the  two 
Airides,  laid  siege  to  ihe  ravisher"s  capital,  which  they 
took  and  burnt,  as  the  Greeks  did  Troy  :  recovering  the 
imprisoned  beauty,  and  slavinsr  her  captor  and  all  his 
family.  Every  exhibition  of  fireworks,  transparencies,  or 
other  pyrotechny,  is  to  this  day  called  Lunka  by  the  Hin- 
doos, as  representins-  the  superb  conflagration  of  that  citv 
produced  nv  one  of  Rama's  most  eifncient  allies,  the 
monkey-gocf,  Hunoomun,  commander  of  the  army  of 
monkeys,  who  assisted  Rama's  operations.  Hunoomun 
allowed  his  tail— a  tail  some  miles  long — to  get  into 
jeopardy  among  the  besieged,  and  they  imprudently 
wreaked  their  vengeance  on  this  formidable  member,  by 
setlinz  it  on  fire,  and  feeding  the  flame  with  all  the  avail- 
able oil  in  the  city.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  well  kindled. 
Hunoomu'i  commenced  wa?ging  it  to  and  fro  throush 
their  capital,  and  thereby  produced  the  most  magnificent 
conflazntion  on  record. 

T  Perhaps,  like  Franklin,  of  whom  it  is  said,  metaphor- 
icallv.  Eripuit  fdlmen  coclo.  Indeed,  one  is  led  to  suspect 
that  Rawun  and  his  son  were  in  reality  men  of  sreat  sci- 
entific resources.  A  remark  on  this  subject  was  once 
marie  to  us  by  a  Hindoo,  which  is  so  curious  that  we  here 
record  it: — "The  Hindoos,  who  watch  and  reflect  upon 
the  proceedings  and  achievements  of  vou  Europeans,  sav 
that  all  your  actions  resemble  those  attributed  in  our 
Poorans  or  religious  poems,  to  giants  and  demons.  Thus 
it  is  said  in  the  Raaiaynn,  that  Rawun  had  taken  several 
of  the  ?o  is  prisoners,  and  made  them  his  household  ser- 
vants. The  eod  Asni  (fire)  was  his  cook,  and  dressed 
nis  food :  the  god  \Vayoo  (win!)  was  his  housemaiii.  and 
swept  his  chamber:  ihe  god  Waroonu  (water)  was  his 
gardener.  a;id  watered  his  trees  :  and  so  with  the  rest. 
Vou.  too,  have  mastered  and  imprisorieii  these  elements. 
and  make  them  serve  you.  The  wind  works  ynur  ships  ; 
the  ether  (sas)  lights  your  houses;  you  have  harnessed 
the  fire  and  water  like  horses  to  your  carriages  and  your  \ 
steamers  ;  they  work  in  your  millsjand  coin  your  money. '' , 


The  foUo-^nng  is  a  translation  of  the  metrical 
prophecy  of  the  poet  Toolsee-das.  It  was  written 
during  the  supremacy  of  the  Mogid  or  Turkish 
dynasty,  whose  fall  it  predicts ;  and  the  first,  sec- 
ond, fourth,  and  fifth  stanzas,  being  found  in  most 
copies,  may  be  considered  genuine.  The  long 
third  stanza,  however,  is  not  in  any  old  copy,  and 
must  have  been  specially  framed  to  represent  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  British  power  in  the  Deckan. 
The  particular  locality  and  the  healing  of  disease 
are  evidently  introduced  to  adapt  it  to  Narayun 
Deo.  It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  the  four  last 
lines  of  this  stanza  repeat,  in  a  combined  form, 
particulars  mentioned  separately  in  the  first,  fourth, 
and  fifth  stanzas  :  and  the  omission  of  the  whole 
third  stanza  will  not  injure  the  sense  of  the  genu- 
ine prophecy.  It  is  clearly  an  interpolation  and  a 
forgery.  The  nineteenth  century  of  Vikrumajit, 
within  which  the  prophecy  was  to  be  aecompUshed, 
terminates  in  1844.  The  fifteenth  year  of  the 
British  rtile  in  the  Deckan,  when  it  was  to  be 
overthrown,  and  the  year  Xundun,  when  Indrajit 
was  to  establish  his  supremacy  at  Delhi,  and  the 
new  golden  period  of  eighty  years  was  to  com- 
mence, corresDond  with  1S3"2— 33. 

PROPHECY    OF    THE    POET    TOOLSEE-DAS. 


"  Why,  mind,  art   thou  impatient?     There  shall 
come, 
Within  one  thousand  and  nine  hundred  years, 
A  destined  period,  when  Indrajit, 
The  son  of  Rawun,  shall  again  be  born. 


"  Why,  mind,  art  thou  impatient  ? — for,  behold  ! 
The  splendor  of  the  Turkish  race  shall  fade, 
Even  as  a  garment  fretted  by  the  moth  : 
And  to  the  North,  the  Sotith,  the  East,  the  West, 
The  destined  one  his  kingdom  shall  set  up. 


"  Why,  mind,  art  thou  impatient  ? — ere  that  day, 
Large  armies  of  a  race  impure  shall  come 
Into  the  Deckan,  and  set  up  a  sway 
For  a  brief  period,  which  shall  wane  away 
And  perish  of  itself.     Behold  !  behold  I 
Out  of  the  sea — with  hat  upon  his  head — 
A  reddish-bodied  waterman  shall  come. 
To  man  nor  woman  working  aught  of  good, 
And  hold  dominion  for  some  fifteen  years  ; 
Till  Indrajit,  the  son  of  mighty  Rawun, 
In  Huree  Bulevunt  PunchaFs  land  he  born  ; 
At  Delhi  he  shall  rule  for  eighty  years  ; 
Shall  heal  disease,  and  shall  consume  the  wicked. 

IV, 

"  Why,  mind,  art  thou  impatient?     In  that  day 
Bhoolbula,  born  in  Powar's  ancient  race. 
Shall  rule  at  Delhi,     In  the  year  called  Nundun, 
In  tiie  sixth  day  of  Vusunt's  vernal  season, 
There  shall  be  spread  his  regal  canopy. 


^^  hy,  mind,  art  thou  impatient !     Eighty  years 
This  golden  a?e  shall  last : — virtue  shall  flourish. 
And  ail  the  wicked  be  deslroved  : — bv  aid 
Of  Rughoobeer,  thus  Toulsee-das  [foretells]," 
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Psalmists  were  not  wanting  to  hymn  Narayun's 
praise.  Many  hymus  and  canticles  were  composed 
in  his  honor  by  the  brahmins  around  him,  and  for- 
warded to  every  quarter  to  increase  his  celebrity. 
Of  these  we  subjoin  one  which  was  circulated  at 
an  early  stage  of  his  appearance,  and  became  very 
widely  known — 

TRANSLATION    OP    AN    UBHUNG    OR    METRICAL  HYMN, 
IN    PRAISE    OF    NARAYUN    DEO. 

Composeii  ami  circulated   by  Balcrishna,  the  Koulkurnee  or 
Regislrar  of  the  village  of  Piiupoordee. 


"  In  the  hamlet  of  Pimpoordee, 
In  the  ancient  line  of  Powar, 

Young  Narayun  rose  to  life. 
Numbering  only  eight  brief  summers, 
But  in  glory  all  outgrowing, 

Young  in  years  and  old  in  fame. 
Gathering  ail  the  children  round  him, 
On  the  ground  behold  him  sporting, 
Or  vvitli  powries  joyous  play. 
Hark  to  Balcrisima's  cry  ! — '  Approach  all  ye  who 

will, 
And  be  delivered  from  the  toils  of  life!' 


"  Rumor  spread,  the  infant  played  with 
Scorpions,  snakes,  and  deadly  reptiles, 

Granting  every  faithful  vow. 
On  the  ocean,  oh,  Narayun  ! 
Tempest-tossed  a  vessel  labored. 

And  had  perished  but  for  thee. 
Thee  the  mariners  remembering, 
Straight  thou  gavest  them  assistance, 
And  conveyedst  the  ship  to  port. 
Hark  to  Balcrisima's  cry  ! — '  Have  pity  on  him, 
And  keep  him  free  from  worldly  griefs  and  cares !' 


"  Thou  delightcst  most  in  serpents, 
Loving  still  their  folds  to  handle. 

And  to  twine  them  round  thy  neck. 
Thou  dulightest,  tof),  with  children 
Blithe  to  sport,  without  apparel. 
And  with  cowry  shells  to  play. 
Hark  to  Balcrishna's  cry  ! — '  Oh  be  his  guide, 
Nor  let  him  into  mental  darkness  fall  !' 


"  From  the  hills,  the  vales,  the  cities. 
Speeding  fast  to  mt^et  Narayun. 

See  the  trooj)ing  scrpfsnts  come  I 
I'liou  art  (;all(!d  by  men  Narayun, 
Bui  thy  real  name  is  hidden  : 

What  thy  nature  none  can  t(;ll  ! 
Hark  to  Balcrishna's  cty  I — '  In  I'owar's  line, 
To  fn;c  the  world,  the  world's  deliverer  's  coine  I' 


"  At  the  moment  most  auspicious 
Broken  was  the  cocoa-nut. 

And  drawn  the  lines  triangular. 
For  Phut-i-|)oon!e.«  ;it  bis  bidding, 
Fp  shall  rise  a  init'lity  city — 

In  his  hands  the  fitf  of  mm  I 
Hark  to  Balcrishna's  cry  I — '  Ifcnicnilicr,  men, 
Rememi)er  our  deliverer  is  come  !' 

*  t.  c,  ("iiy  of  X'leiory. 


"  To  the  king,  Narayun's  uncle 
Owed  a  balance  for  the  impost 

Of  his  land,  rupees  fifteen. 
To  the  chowdry  he  was  taken  ; 
On  his  head,  to  force  the  payment, 

Quick  they  placed  a  heavy  stone. 
Strolling  by,  Narayun,  wondering, 
Saw  and  questioned — '  Why,  oh !  uncle, 

Is  this  stone  upon  thy  head?' 
He  replied,  because  a  balance 
Of  rupees  fifteen  is  due,  and 

I  have  not  the  power  to  pay. 
Filled  with  wrath,  the  child  indignant. 
Heaved  the  stone  from  off  his  head,  and 

Paid  the  sirkar's  money  down. 
Hark  to  Balcrishna's  cry  ! — '  To  magnify  his  name, 
From  all  their  woes  his  worshippers  he  frees.'  " 

Narayun's  fame  was  now  spread  throughout 
western  India.  He  was  established  in  the  minds 
of  men  as  an  incarnation  of  the  deity,  and  the  most 
extravagant  expectations  began  to  be  entertained 
of  the  results  which  he  was  to  achieve.  As  Rama 
and  Krishna  had  in  former  times  rid  the  earth  of 
demons  and  giants,  and  overthrown  the  dominion 
of  wicked  men,  so  he  was  destined  to  put  an  end  to 
the  rule  of  the  European  barbarians.  One  writer 
from  the  Dcckan,  describing  the  excitement  which 
had  been  jrrevalent  there,  says,  in  a  letter  published 
just  af"ter  Narayun's  death — 

"Thousands  fiocked  from  every  part  of  the 
country  to  see  this  new  deity  ;  and  besides  those 
who  went  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  prostrating 
themselves  before  him,  all  travellers  were  sure  to 
take  that  road,  who  had  any  busiiu'ss  at  Waee  or 
Sattara.  Crowds  of  blind  and  of  lepers  also  flocked 
to  Pimpoordee  from  all  tpiarters,  expecting  to  obtain 
deliverance,  now  that  a  god  had  condescended  to 
dwell  with  men.  Many  lepers  were  seated  l)eside 
a  rivulet,  waiting  for  a  miraculous  cure,  and  it  was 
given  out  throughout  the  country  that  several 
lepers  had  been  cured,  and  several  blind  had  received 
their  sight." 

In  another  published  letter  from  Poona  is  t.h<» 
following — 

"  I  suppose  you  must  have  heard  of  Narayun 
Bawa,  the  uiiracnlous  child  of  Pimpoordfu;,  who 
was  said  to  r.iise  the  dead,  to  make  the  blind  to 
see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  lame  to  walk,  ^c.  The 
general  infituaiion  respecting  him  here  was  truly 
aslonisbinir ;  even  the  most  sensible  natives  did  not 
escape.  Immense  crowds  left  Poona  every  day.  to 
visit  him  during  his  brief  career,  (^ni^  day  I  was 
tr)|(l  th  It  there  hid  been  a  report  that  a  large  snake 
sununoned  by  Naravun  Bawa  from  I'eitun,  had 
arrived  at  the  temple  of  Mumma  Devee,  (the  Prot- 
estant church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.)  whither  a 
great  many  people  had  gone  in  consecpience." 

l''ven  in  Boml)ay,  where  the  commercial  spirit, 
th('  spread  of  education,  the  constant  intercourse 
with  Furop(!aiis,  and  the  im])ressions  received  from 
daily  witnessing  the  resources  of  British  j)ower 
and  science,  displayed  iti  the  arsenal,  shi|)i>ing, 
dock-vard.  ;ind  mint,  h;ive  g<'neialed  a  wbolesonie 
.sc<>|)ticism  as  to  ihi'  nuraculous  power  of  preleiuUMl 
gods   and    saints;    even    here  the  miuhu^ss   took  to 
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such  an  extent,  that,  within  two  or  three  months, 
no  less  than  ten  thousand  pilgrims,  many  of  them 
men  of  wealth  and  rank,  set  off  to  tx)w  before  the 
feet  of  Naravun.  The  plain  around  Pimpoordee 
had  by  this  time  become  an  immense  encampment 
of  pilgrims,  and  bid  fair  to  realize  the  prophecy  of 
a  mighty  city  arising  at  the  bidding  of  Narayun. 
The  house  of  his  parents  had  now  become  a  sacred 
shrine,  as  the  neighboring  rivulet  had  become  a 
stream  for  holy  ablution.  Both  throve  apace. 
His  family  and  the  administering  brahmins  were 
rapidly  growin?  rich  ;  for  on  all  that  bathed  in  the 
waters,  or  bowed  to  the  divinity,  a  tax  was  levied. 
Even  the  blind  beggars  were  not  exempt.  Many 
persons  also  at  a  distance,  who  were  themselves 
unable  to  come,  made  vows,  which  they  forwarded 
with  their  offerings  to  the  shrine. 

To  complete  the  establishment  of  Nara}"un,  a 
little  girl  at  the  ^'illage  of  Sonee,  who  was  also 
said  to  be  gifted  with  miraculous  powers,  was  set 
up  as  his  intended  bride  (for  the  Ibrmer  incarna- 
tions, Rama  and  Krishna,  had  married)  and  on  a 
certain  day,  it  was  rutmored,  he  would  cause  a 
magTiilicently  caparisoned  steed  to  rise  out  of  the 
earth,  on  which  he  was  to  proceed  to  meet  her. 
She  was  given  out  to  be  an  incarnation  of  some 
female  deity. 

Xarayun  Bawa  had  now  been  about  six  months 
before  the  public.  His  divinity  was  established. 
His  fame,  the  number  of  his  worshippers,  the 
amount  of  offerings,  the  vows  sent  to  be  regis- 
tered, the  pilgrims  crowding  to  his  presence,  were 
all  increasing  so  rapidly,  that  men  began  to  won- 
der what  would  be  the  upshot  of  this  daily  accu- 
mulating enthusiasm.  The  rajah  of  Sattara  was 
very  uneasy.  It  would  appear  that  he  had  dis- 
credited and  disUked  the  pretensions  of  Naravun 
from  the  first ;  and,  at  an  interview  which  took 
place,  he  allowed  something  of  his  doubts  and  his 
enmity  to  transpire.  His  scepticism  must  not  be 
set  down  entirely  to  his  good  sense  and  enlightened 
views.  Facts  have  since  come  to  light — it'  we  are 
ta  credit  the  allegations  made  in  the  public  papers, 
and  at  the  time  uncontradicted — which  afford  a 
very  curious  and  sufficient  reason  for  his  opposi- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  they  prove  that  the 
rajah  was  quite  as  credulous  and  superstitious  as 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  One  of  the  ladies  of 
his  court,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  ministers,  had,  it 
appears,  been  for  many  years  subject  to  fall  into 
trances  during  which  she  was  filled  with  a  waren, 
7Tt  evuu.  or  spirit  of  vaticination.  In  these  periods 
of  inward  lucidity,  she  had  given  utterance  to  a 
series  of  predictions,  promising  the  raja  the  most 
extravagant  destiny — the  recovery  of  the  old  Hin- 
■loo  empire  over  aU  the  nations  professing  Hindoo- 
is;n.  &c.  These  predictions  were  regularly  taken 
■r^wn  as  uttered,  by  her  husband,  or  some  other 
party,  for  the  benefit  of  the  raja.  Copies  of  them 
were  found  in  the  Zenana  after  the  raja"s  deposi- 
tion by  Sir  James  Camac  :  and  of  other  papers, 
showing  that  his  highness  placed  implicit  credence 
in  them,  and  acted  upon  them.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  thev  mainlv  contributed  to  his  ruin.     It 


was  wittily  remarked  by  a  native,  when  speaking 
on  this  subject — "The  lady's  wart'n  (famihar 
spirit)  promised  that  he  should  remove  his  throne 
to  Delhi,  (an  expression  imphing  his  obtaining 
the  whole  empire  of  Hindostan  ;)   and  the  proph- 

'  ecy  is  now  fulfilled — he  has  been  removed  to 
Delhi  or  its  neighborhood."  This  fact,  only 
recently  discovered,  fuUy  accounts  for  the  opposi- 
tion which  the  raja  alone,  of  all  the  Mahratta  nation, 
offered  to  Xarayun  Bawa's  pretensions.  Looking 
upon  himself  as  the  person,  who,  according  to  the 
voice  of  prophecy,  was  destined  to  achieve  univer- 
sal dominion,  and  expel  the  British,  he  could  ill 
brook  the  rival  claims  set  up  for  this  child,  as  the 
incarnation  of  Indrajit,  foretold  by  Toolseerdas. 
The   progress  of  his   worship,  therefore,   caused 

!  him  considerable  uneasiness,  not  unmixed  with 
fear.  But,  indeed,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ; 
for  stronger  minds  than  his  had  been  shaken  by 
the  accounts  which  every  day  brought,  of  new 
wonders  performed  by  this  extraordinary  child, 
and  by  the  rapidity  with  which  all  men  seemed 
forced  to  own  and  bow  to  his  divinity.  At  the 
time  the  mania  was  at  its  height,  the  writer  of  this 
paper  asked  a  European  gentleman  of  distinguished 

:  attainments  as  a  scholar,  and  a  firm  believer  in 

■  Christianity,   what   was   his  opinion   of   Narayun 

:  Bawa  !  His  reply  was  as  folloMs  : — ••  The  facts 
which  I  have  heard  have  quite  staggered  me  :  the 
whole  Hindoo  population  are  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  divinity  of  this  child,  and  are  going  mad 
after  him.  It  is  impossible  to  sai/  ichat  eitraordi- 
nary  means  God  may  see  fit  to  adopt  for  the  spirit- 
ual recovery  of  the  Hindoos.  Ordinary  means  an( 
missions  seem  to  have  failed  with  them." 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  enthusiasm  ana 
expectation,  a  message  of  dismay  came  to  every 
city — "Xarayun  Baica  is  dead!''  At  first  no 
one  would  believe  it :  but  the  next  day  came  other 
messengers  with  further  tidings ;  and  while  they 
confirmed  the  fact  of  his  death,  they  brought  with 
them  the  assurance  that  he  was  to  rise  again  in  a 

:  few  days. 

It  appears  that  while  Naravun  was  as  usual 
exhibiting  his  control  over  all  the  snakes  brought 
to  him  by  strangers,  a  mhar,  or  pariah,  produced 
a  ver\-  large  one,  which  he  said  he  had  brought 
all  the  way  from  Benares,  or  some  other  far-off 
place.  Narayun  laid  hold  of  the  reptile  with  his 
usual  boldness,  and  attempted  to  plav  with  it ;  but. 

:  for  the  first  time,  he  found  a  serpent  which  he 
could  not  manage.  The  snake  became  irritated, 
and  bit  him  mortally.  In  a  few  hours,  the 
wretched  child,  whom  imposture,  or  delusion,  or 
both,  had  elevated  into  a  divinity,  was  a  corpse — 
affording  one  more  example  in  confjinatinn  of  an 
awful  remark,  which  has  been  more  than  once 
made,  that  no  human  being  has  long  survived  the 
assumption  of  divine  honors.  By  his  disciples  his 
death  was  attributed  to  the  malice  of  the  raja  of 
Sattara,  who,  h  was  assened.  had  stnt  the  mhar 

'  that  presented  the  fatal  snake.  The  mhar  himself 
was  beheved  to  have  been  a  magician  in  disguise. 
But,  though   Nara\'un  was   dead,  the   delusion  o. 
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imposture  did  not  die  with  him.  It  was  confi- 
dently given  out  that  he  would  rise  from  the  dead 
on  the  third  or  eighth  day  ;  and  a  vast  multitude 
of  the  pilgrims,  clinging  to  this  hope,  awaited  on 
the  spot  to  witness  his  resurrection.  The  pre- 
dicted days  passed  ;  no  resurrection  took  place  ; 
and  the  disappointed  and  sorrowing  crowd,  awak- 
ing too  late  to  their  delusion,  began  to  disperse. 
But  even  here  the  infatuation  did  not  terminate. 
Reports  continued  to  be  circulated  that  Narayun 
was  shortly  to  reappear  in  different  places,  and, 
now  and  then,  that  he  actually  had  appeared.  In 
Poena  it  was  for  a  time  believed  that  his  soul  had 
lodged  itself  in  the  body  of  a  brahmin,  who  would 
fulfil  all  that  had  been  predicted  of  the  peasant 
boy  ;  but  this  imposture  speedily  died  away. 

In  the  Conkan  it  was  in  like  manner  given  out 
that  he  was  to  reappear  there,  and  the  town  of 
Hurnee,  on  the  coast,  was  specified  as  the  appointed 
place.  The  inhabitants,  in  consequence,  were  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement  and  expectation  ;  and,  at 
one  time,  it  was  tliought  Narayun  had  really  ap- 
peared. 

One  evening  at  dusk,  some  people  going  to  the 
temple  to  pay  their  vesper  worship,  found  a  per- 
son lying  prostrate  before  the  idol,  apparently  in  a 
trance.  His  features  were  unknown  to  any  pres- 
ent, and  the  idea  struck  one  of  tiie  party  that  it 
must  be  Narayun.  "The  sound  of  his  name," 
to  quote  a  letter  written  from  the  spot,  "  flew  like 
liglitning,  and  '  Narayun  has  appeared  !  Narayun 
has  appeared!'  was  soon  proclaimed  throughout 
the  village.  The  workmen  threw  down  their  im- 
plements and  ran  ;  the  bazaar  was  soon  deserted, 
and  the  fat  and  sleeky  brahmin  hobbled  along  with 
the  moving  crowd  to  pay  his  adoration  to  this  new 
incarnation.  Some  brought  flowers,  and  others 
rice  or  ghee,  or  pice,  or  other  oflerings  ;  one  ran 
for  lamps  to  light  up  the  temple;  others  for  tom- 
toms, without  which,  of  course,  nothing  can  go 
off  with  eclat;  and  as  large  a  crowd  as  a  large 
village  can  turn  out  was  soon  collected  around  the 
temple.  Narayun,  in  the  mean  time,  appeared  to 
play  his  part  pretty  well.  He  raised  himself,  so 
soon  as  those  wlio  first  discovered  him  began  to 
adore  him,  and  received  afterwards  the  prostrations 
and  offerings  of  the  crowd  with  a  great  deal  of 
calmness,  but  spake  little  or  none  ;  and  all  went 
off  well  for  the  first  night.  Next  morning,  a  few 
of  tlic  more  intelligent  of  tlie  people  thought  projjer 
to  inquir<!  into  the  claims  of  this  said  person  to  be 
recognized  as  a  s(;c()ik1  Narayun.  They  began  to 
question  him  as  to  tlic  truth  of  these  claims,  when 
the  poor  m;ui  IkhicsiIv  confessed  that  such  claims 
lie  h;i(l  ii(!ver  made.  Jle  was  a  poor  weaver,  who 
b:id  come  from  a  (listMncc,  and  was  going  furtiier 
down  the  coast  on  some  business.  He  had  been 
taken  ill  in  going  llirongli  Hurnee,  and  had  tlirown 
himself  down  in  tlie  teinph',  ;is  lie  was  unable  to 
jirocefwl  further.  He  had  no  idea  of  ever  being 
recognizi'd  tus  Narayun  ;  Imt  being  awoke  by  peo- 
ple paying  their  adorations,  he  sat  up  and  calmly 
received  all  they  had  to  give  him.  Thus  ended 
Narayun's  second   appearance,  and  with  it  a])i)ear 


to  have  ended  all  the  hopes  of  the  people  in  this 
quarter." 

In  the  village  of  Nagaon,  on  the  island  of  Bom- 
bay, a  similar  occurrence  took  place.  A  stranger 
had  been  discovered  in  the  temple,  seated  beside 
the  idol  ;  the  report  spread  that  it  was  Narayun, 
and  three  or  four  hundred  persons  assembled,  pros- 
trated themselves  before  him,  and  presented  their 
offerings.  But  two  brahmins  from  a  distant  vil- 
lage happening  to  come  in,  recognized  in  the  ob- 
ject of  all  this  homage  an  idiot  boy  who  had  strayed 
from  his  home. 

Some  days  afterwards  a  Mahratta  peasant,  who 
was  said  to  have  a  waren,  or  Pythonic  spirit, 
prophesied  that  Narayun  would,  on  a  certain  day, 
rise  from  the  ground  near  the  tank  of  Cowasjee 
Patell,  in  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Bombay.  His 
declaration  met  with  implicit  belief,  and  a  large 
crowd  assembled  on  the  spot,  loaded  with  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  other  offerings ;  and,  planting  a  toolsee 
or  shrub  of  sacred  basil  in  the  ground,  near  the 
place  whence  he  was  expected  to  emerge,  sat 
down  to  wait  the  event.  But  the  day  waned 
away,  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  coming  dark- 
ness at  length  forced  them  to  retire. 

Similar  expectations  and  reports  continued  to 
prevail  in  many  parts  of  the  country  for  two  or 
three  months  after  Narayun's  death  ;  but  all  these 
hopes  at  last  ended,  and  though  a  few  still  clung 
to  the  persuasion  of  his  divinity,  the  majority  at 
length  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  nothing 
but  a  Raksluis  or  demon,  who  came  for  a  while 
on  earth  to  amuse  himself  by  deluding  mankind. 

The  foregoing  history  is  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  the  manner  in  a\  hicli  some  of  the  gods  of 
the  Hindoo  Pantheon  may  have  originally  come  to 
be  deified  ;  and,  perhaps,  on  hero  worship  in  gen- 
eral. It  is  admitted  by  the  ablest  Sanscrit  scholars 
of  the  present  day,  that  the  Bhagvut,  and  many 
other  of  the  Hindoo  Poorans,  which  celebrate  the 
praises,  and  advocate  the  worship  of  these  divini- 
ties, are  of  a  comparatively  modern  date,  though 
compiled  from  older  materials.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  a  very  improbable  conjecture,  that  they 
were  framed  from  popular  ballads,  not  very  differ- 
ent in  character  from  the  hymn  in  praise  of  Nara- 
yun Bawa,  above  translated. 

One  thing  is  calculated  to  strike  the  Christian 
reader  in  this  liistory — the  resemblance,  whether 
casual  or  intentional,  between  some  of  the  attend- 
ant circumstances  and  pretensions  of  Narayun,  and 
those  which  are  narrated  of  Ciirist  in  the  (lospel. 
When  it  was  boldly  asserted  that  Narayun  Bawa 
cleansed  lepers,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  and  re- 
stored the  lame  to  the  use  of  iheir  limbs,  a  suspi- 
cion naturally  arose,  tliat  some  parties,  well  an- 
quainled  with  the  gospels  w«'r(>  endeavoring  to  gel 
up  a  Pseudo-Messiah,  in  imitation  of  the  Christian 
Saviour ;  when  projihecy  was  brought  forward  in 
supi)orl  of  his  mission,  and  it  was  stated  that_/(»(/r 
brahmins  attended  the  child  daily,  to  regi.ster  his 
words  and  actions,  the  suspicion  was  strengthened  ; 
and  when  it  was  given  out,  on  his  death,  that  he 
would   rise  again   on  the  third,  and   afterwards  on 
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\he  eighth  day,  it  almost  became  converted  into  a 
certainty.  Yet,  it  must  be  allowed,  the  resem- 
blances, in  some  degree,  spring  naturally,  almost 
necessarily,  from  the  verj'  nature  of  the  design  of 
enacting  incarnate  deity. 

If,  however,  such  imitation  was  really  intended, 
the  attempt  was  a  signal  failure.  The  tax  le\'ied 
upon  all  who  came  to  seek  relief,  presented,  at  the 
very  outset,  a  striking  contrast  with  the  gratuitous 
benevolence  of  the  merciful  Redeemer.  The  want 
of  reality  in  the  alleged  miracles  was  another  con- 
clusive point  of  difference.  The  Jews,  who  were 
contemporaries  of  Christ,  never  disputed  the  reali- 
ty of  his  miracles,  but  imputed  them  to  demoniacal 
agency.  Those  who  succeeded  equally  admitted 
their  reality,  but  accounted  for  them  by  his  having 
obtained  possession  of  the  Tetra  grammaton,  or 
sacred  name  of  the  ^Iost  High  from  the  temple  : 
by  his  having  watched  the  secret  devotions  of  his 
preceptor  in  the  night-time,  and  thus  learned  the 
mystic  words  which  invested  him  with  thaumatur- 
gic  power ;  and  by  other  asserted  means,  wiiich 
will  be  found  in  the  Toldoth  Yesu,  and  similar 
Rabbinical  works.  But,  of  all  the  alleged  mirac- 
ulous cures  by  Xarayun  Bawa,  w"hich  were  so 
loudly  bruited  in  his  life-time,  not  one  was  event- 
ually well  authenticated,  or  survived  the  decline 
of  his  reputation.  When  the  mania  was  at  an  end, 
it  was  admitted  by  the  most  respectable  natives 
who  had  visited  him,  that  the  only  thing  miracu- 
lous they  had  seen  was  his  manner  of  handling 
serpents. 

The  blind,  who  had  gone  to  meet  him  in  hope 
came  back  complaining  that  they  had  paid  their 
money  and  consumed  their  time,  and  were  now 
nothing  the  better  for  it ;  they  had,  in  the  em- 
phatic language  of  Isaiah,  spent  their  money  for 
that  which  was  not  bread.  If  the  history  of  Na- 
rayun  Bawa  afford,  on  the  one  hand,  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  facility  with  which  religious  delu- 
sion may  be  propagated  among  a  credulous  people, 
it  evinces,  on  the  other,  in  the  most  striking  man- 
ner, the  difficulty  of  counterfeiting  genuine  proph- 
ecy and  miracles,  and  gives  a  new  value  to  the 
endence  of  that  kind,  which  is  admitted,  by  its 
greatest  enemies,  to  exist  in  support  of  Christianity. 
Of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Jews 
themselves  are  the  providential  guardians  ;  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Xew, 
the  Toldoth  Yesu  and  other  Rabbinical  writings 
bear  conclusive  testimony. 

It  is  sad.  it  is  wonderful,  to  contrast  the  blind 
enthusiasm  and  worship  which  greeted  this  tool 
and  victim  of  imposture,  with  the  reception  which 
the  real  Saviour  of  mankind  met,  notwithstanding 
the  splendor  of  his  miracles,  and  the  divine  purity 
of  his  life  and  doctrine. 


THE  EFFEOKS  OF  THE  PRESSURE. 

It  seems  to  be  an  established  fact  that  nobody 
has  got  any  money,  and  therefore,  if  the  business 


of  the  country  is  to  go  on,  (which  we  humbly  sup- 
pose it  is,)  we  see  no  alternative  but  resorting  to  an 
exchange  of  commodities,  since  transactions  for 
cash  have  become  almost  impossible.  Though  a 
man  may  be  without  gold  in  his  purse,  he  has  prob- 
ably a  eold  watch  in  his  pocket ;  and  those  who 
are  without  silver  coin  may  be  possessed  of  silver 
spoons.  \Ve  think  it  exceedingly  likely  that  a  sys- 
tem of  barter  will  shortly  be  established  to  prevent 
that  stagnation  in  business  which  must  otherwise 
ensue  from  the  limited  quantity  of  cash  that  is  just 
now  available.  We  wish  a  few  enterprising  trades- 
men would  lead  the  way  in  the  great  plan  we  have 
hinted  at,  by  advertising  their  intention  somewhat 
in  the  following  fashion  : — 

In  consequence  of  the  tightness  of  money,  the 
proprietors  of  the  Houndsditch  Mart  of  Ele- 
gance and  Magazin  des  Modes  des  Minories  have 
resolved  on  reducing  all  their  articles  from  a  price 
in  cash  to  a  price  in  commodities.  A  gentlemanly 
wrap-rascal,  lined  throughout  with  best  blanketing, 
and  hitherto  charged  one  pound,  will  be  supplied 
for  THREE  SILVER  DESSERT-SPOONS,  and  cau  be  made 
to  measure  for  three  table-spoons.  Trowsers 
from  A  plated  candlestick  upwards,  and  Fancy 
Vests  beginning  at  a  silver  pencil-case. 

Or  we  may  see  something  like  the  following  : — 

It  has  been  said  that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ; 
and,  there  being  now  no  money,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  everything  is  good.  Inspired  with  this  suppo- 
sition, Messrs.  Screw  and  Doo  have  determined  on 
offering  their  first-rate  stock  of  linen-drapery  to  the 
public  without  the  intervention  of  money,  by  receiv- 
ing the  value  of  their  various  elegant  novelties  in 
kind.  They  have  some  exquisite  shawls,  which 
S.  and  D.  are  enabled  to  offer  at  a  leg  of  mutton 
EACH  ;  and  there  are  several  soiled  muslins  that 
may  be  had  at  the  surprisingly  moderate  rate  of  a 
mutton'-chop  per  yard. 

Gloves  of  the  best  town-make  can  be  put  in  at  a 
quartern  loaf  the  pair  ;  and  Hats  may  be  pro- 
cured at  all  prices,  from  a  basin  of  soup  to  a 
tureen. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  system  of  labor 
exchange  was  tried  some  few  years  ago  by  Robert 
Owen,  the  philanthropist,  and  a  few  other  Sons  of 
Harmony,  who,  if  they  were  legitimate  Sons  of 
Harmony,  behaved  very  ill  to  their  parent,  for  they 
literally  kicked  poor  Harmony  out  of  doors.  The 
labor  exchange,  in  those  days,  being  got  up  by  a 
few  people  bonded  together  in  brotherly  love,  turned 
out  a  most  quarrelsome  business,  and  the  police  had 
to  be  called  in  every  five  minutes  to  preserve  that 
peace  which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  united  brothers 
to  promote.  We  do  not,  however,  argue  from  the 
failure  of  the  former  undertaking  any  reason  for 
discouragement  to  that  which  is  now  proposed. 
The  little  differences  of  the  Owenites  arose  from 
their  very  natural  anxiety  to  get  a  bookcase  worth 
ten  pounds  for  a  pair  of  boots  value  ten  shillings, 
and  as  there  were  several  seized  with  the  same  sort 
of  predilection,  the  thing  fell  to  the  ground. 

Things  are  now  quite  altered,  and  as  nobody  has 
any  money,  everybody  will  of  course  be  flocking  to 
the  tradesman  that  offers  to  take  labor  in  exchange 
for  labor,  as  long  as  the  practice  lasts. — Punch. 
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TRADING    MORALS. 

The  ffToat  crisis  which  has  so  dismayed  the 
money  worhi  is  characterized  by  some  very  remark- 
able traits.  "  Anomalies,"  we  call  ihem,  in  the 
hastv  impatience  of  a  superficial  glance:  but  an 
anomaly  is  "generally  an  imaginary  thing,  and  when 
we  use  the  word  it  only  means  that  we  have  mis- 
construed a  riil\  The  crisis,  with  all  its  anomalies, 
is  an  effect  I'ollou-ing  its  cause  just  as  legitimately 
as  a  burn  from  the  application  of  fire  ;  and  the  sup- 
posed anomalies  are  traits  peculiarly  instructive. 

It  is  observed,  not  only  that  trade  generally  has 
been  on  the  whole  in  a  "  healthy"  state  in  spite  of 
these  exceptional  failures,  but  that  houses  which 
have  stopped  possess  ample  assets  to  pay  all,  and 
that  among  the  houses  that  have  fallen  an  extraor- 
dinary proportion  were  firms  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude.  The  causes  at  which  people  glance  are  as 
many  as  the  commentators — the  act  of  1841,  want 
of  accommodation,  want  of  one-pound  notes,  over- 
speculation  in  corn,  unpunctualitv  of  remittances 
from  India,  the  ten-month  bills  which  have  survived 
the  establishment  of  the  overland  route,  transition 
state  of  the  sugar  trade,  &c.  But  one  cause  of  a 
more  sweeping  kind,  we  suspect,  overrides  all  these 
— the  very  extension  of  business  taken  within  the 
grasp  of  particular  traders. 

Instances  are  common  just  now  of  houses  falling- 
which  have  for  years  carried  on  the  most  extensive 
and  complicated  affairs  ;  have  all  that  while  con- 
ducted their  operations  in  the  usual  way ;  have 
books  to  show  kept  in  the  most  approved  fashion  ; 
and  yet  have  for  years  been  "  shakey."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  account,  their  credit  was  complete  ;  yet  their 
pf.per  was  viewed  with  distrust.  Nobody  could 
tell  why,  but  somehow  there  was  a  vague  idea  that 
■^eir  liabilities  were  too  gigantic.  In  spite  of  an  air 
of  the  utmost  straightforwardness,  they  incurred 
some  kind  of  suspicion  that  attaches  to  mystery. 
This  seems  odtl,  but  it  is  not  unaccountable.  An 
in.stiiictive  sense  of  one  important  fact  would  gradu- 
ally steal  into  the  minds  of  the  least  theorizing  and 
generalizing  among  their  fellow  traders.  The  very 
extension  of  the  business  transacted  by  one  of  these 
inonstf!r  bouses  implies  that  its  accounts  are  mixed 
lip  with  the  accounts  of  other  houses  and  dealers  ; 
that  its  assets  are  virtually  made  to  consist,  in  great 
part  at  least,  of  the  assets  of  other  houses  whose 
a-!C()nnts  camiot  by  any  means  be  subject  to  any 
effr'ctual  scTutiny  ;  its  credit  is  involved  in  the  oper- 
ations of  a  host  of  otln-r  dealers  over  which  it  can 
have  no  control  whatsoever.  Tin;  more  business  is 
extiMiiied,  the  more  these  remote  connections  becoirie 
inuliiplied  and  extended  beyond  scrutiny  or  control. 
In  truth,  a  bouse  thus  placed  camiot  compass  a 
cli'ar  ;ii](l  definite  understanding  of  any  oik;  bargain 
whicli  it  urid('rtak(!S  ;  it  caimot  seethe  ramifications 
of  Its  !i:ibii:ii(!s,  l)ut  rushes  into  a  lax  kind  of  part- 
iiersbi])  uitb  strangers,  trusting  to  Providimce  for 
coming  thrmu'li  safe  at  last — lik(!  lh(!  huge  I'nmch 
diligence  wiih  -i\  or  sev(;n  horses  driv(3n  at  a  iiaiul 
;r:illoj)  by  a  swil;!.'  rope  riiid  a  restless  whip.  In 
sue!)  a  posiiKMi.  the  nliiKisi  prudence,  the  most 
l();ighe:if|ed  sin-aeitv  efilii'  elii-f,  cannot  effectively 
;Mii,|e  the  iriaclun"  ;  its  ojMiMHons  jm)  lievimd  the 
ken  of  ordinarv  ini<lbei  ,,,•  c;i!eul;iti(in.  Such  a 
state  of  thnigs  implies  tb"  nee..,.  ,|,v  ,,\- ;^  |,;i,iknii)lcy 
law  like  that  of  F-gy|)t,  umler   which   the  m.solvent 


debtor  is  never  made  bankrupt,  but  is  helped  by  his 
very  creditors  to  go  on.  And  indeed  the  increasing 
tendency  to  demand  and  reciprocally  to  allow  enor- 
mous loans — "  accommodation"  to  the  anaount  of 
tens  of  thousands,  or  even  a  million  or  two  sterling 
— to  "  support  credit,"  while  a  house  is  under 
threat  of  actual  bankruptcy,  partakes  strongly  of 
that  Levantine  practice.  But  such  a  practice  is 
totally  inconsistent  with  our  commercial  code, 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  railway  speed  and 
gigantic  dimensions  of  our  mercantile  operations : 
it  can  therefore  never  become  a  recognized  principle 
in  our  system  of  credit ;  and  those  houses  which 
suffer  their  business  to  extend  beyond  their  own 
powers  of  supervision  and  control,  must  be  content 
to  incur  the  chance  of  these  enormous  disasters, 
bringing  ruin  upon  others  as  well  as  upon  them- 
selves. 

But  probably  it  would  be  nearly  as  easy  to  make 
all  mankind  pure  and  virtuous  as  to  make  our  mon- 
etary magnates  abandon  "  the  system."  It  is  so 
difficult  for  any  "  practical"  class,  that  lives  aiid  be- 
haves by  rule  of  thumb,  to  abandon  any  "  system." 
These  vast  transactions,  too,  have  in  them  their 
peculiar  dignity:  it  is  "princely"  not  to  be  able 
to  tell  the  bounds  of  your  own  business.  Multiply 
your  trading  income  by  one  or  two  places  of  figures, 
and  it  becomes  a  "revenue."  You  must  have  a 
house  at  the  West-end — next  door  perhaps  to  a 
duke's.  You  must  indulge  in  a  ducal  expenditure, 
and  if  you  fail  it  must  be  for  a  ducal  sum.  The 
spirit  of  lavish  expenditure  pervades  all  society,  and 
is  increasing.  It  is  the  natural  reaction  on  the 
baser  spirit  which  made  money-getting  the  end.  A 
more  generous  spirit  is  begotten  by  greater  intelli- 
gence and  better  taste.  The  best  taste,  indeed,  is 
not  necessarily  costly  :  beauty  and  grace,  if  not 
common  annong  the  meanest  and  humblest  classes, 
are  not  monopolized  by  the  wealthiest.  An  extrav- 
agant use  of  costly  materials  is  barbaric.  But  such 
necessarily  is  the  condition  of  a  better  taste  in  its 
infancy.  Meanwhile,  if  you  happen  to  be  a  trader 
of  the  "  princely"  order,  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to 
let  your  business  grow  to  be  as  big  as  a  province 
to  let  its  confines  be  as  remote  from  your  own 
inspection  as  an  Irish  estate,  and  to  know  it  chiefly 
in  its  results — its  "  revenue." 

A  nice  morality,  indeed,  might  suggest  to  these 
lordly  spenders — both  traders  and  dukes — the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  honest  to  incur  liabilities  of  an 
extent  defying  measurement,  so  that  you  are  unable 
to  tell,  in  a  thoroughly  plain,  honest,  commercial 
sense,  whether  you  can  discharge  them  or  not. 
Yon  may  presume  that  your  immense  liabilities,  will 
be  covered  by  the  immensity  of  your  resources;  but 
unless  you  hiuw  it  to  a  farthing,  you  an;  no  fair 
trader — you  are  prostituting  your  "  promise  to  pay." 
"  My  word  is  my  bond,"  the  trader's  boast,  is  be- 
coming an  ciiuivoqne ;  and,  to  sn])port  tli(>  dignity 
of  your  mansion  in  Belgravia,  you  are  sutll'riug  the 
iionesl  busin(!ss  wliich  you  inherited  from  your 
father  to  degenerate  into  something  like  a  magnifi- 
cent swindle!.  If  you  were  to  sell  your  West-end 
hou.se  and  fnrniluro,  go  hack  into  tlu^  city,  and 
attend  to  business,  your  (■onneclions  would  sleep 
o'  nights  with  a  renewed  sense  of  safiiy,  and  you 
woiihl  b(!  \hv.  hone.ster  man.  Hut  "  nobody  doe.s  so 
now,"  and  you  are  ashamed  to  begin. — iSpcdalur, 
y  Or/. 
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^                          From  Chambers'  Journal.  being  has  some  inner  life  which  the  world  outside 

T  IS    USELESS    TRYING.  knows  nothing  of.      Thus  from  his  earliest  child- 

"  You  will  never  succeed — 'tis  useless  trying,''  hood  the   passion  of  Reuben  Vandrest   had   been 

was  the  answer  we  received  one  day  when  talking  music.      He  would   follow   the  itinerant  minstrels 

of  something  quite  unimportant  to  you,  dear  reader,  of  the  city  through  one  street  after  another,  often 

but  very  near  our  own  heart.      The  voice  was  one  ^^^^  Iqsing  his  meals,  his  rest,  everything  except 

we  always  listen  to,  and  not  seldom  follow  ;   but  ^^'^   schooling,  which  precious  thing  he  was    too 

this    time    its    discouraguig  arguments    were  un-  ^^'^^   ^o  throw  away  even  for  music.      He  made 


heeded.      We  did  try,  and  we  did  succeed. 

The  fact  set  us  moralizing  on  the  good  or  evil 
tendency  of  these  three  words — "'  'T  is  useless  try- 
ing."' And  the  conclusion  we  came  to  was  this, 
that  for  one  vain  idea  dispelled,  one  wild  project 
overturned  by  their  prudent  influence,  these  chilling 
words  have  rung  the  knell  of  a  hundred  brilliant 
and  life-sustaining  hopes,  and  parah-zed  into  apa- 
thy a  thousand  active  and  ardent  minds,  who  miwht 


friendships  with  blind  pipers,  Italian  hurdy-gurdy- 
ists,  and,  above  all,  with  wandering  fiddlers  ;  for, 
with  an  intuitive  perception,  the  violin — the  prince 
of  stringed  instruments — was  his  chief  favorite. 
From  all  and  each  of  these  wandering  musicians 
Reuben  was  intent  on  gaining  something  :  they 
were  won  by  his  childish  manners  and  his  earnest 
admiration — for  love  of  praise  is  the  same  in  a 
blind  fiddler  as  in  an  opera-singer — and  bv  degrees 


otherwise  have  elevated  themselves,  and  helped  Reuben  not  only  listened,  but  learned  to  play.  No 
the  world  on  in  its  progress.  What  would  Amer-  '  instrument  came  amiss  to  him  ;  but  his  sole  private 
ica  have  been  if  that  strong-hearted  Columbus  had  property  was  an  old  fife  ;  and  with  this  simplest 
been  discouraged  bv  sneers  and  arguments  about  i  o*"  ^^1  orchestral  varieties  the  poor  barber's  boy 
the  uselessness  of  his  attempt  to  discover  a  new  I  "sed  to  creep  to  his  garret,  and  there  strive,  with 
world!  Or  where  would  have  been  Newton's  I  his  acute  ear  and  retentive  memory,  to  make  out 
stupendous  theory,  if,  at  the  commencement  of  ^he  tunes  he  had  heard  in  the  streets,  or  invent 
his  researches,  some  meddling  friend  at  his  ear  had  :  others. 

whispered,  ••  Don't  try  ;  you  will  be  sure  to  tail !"  j  But  the  grand  era  in  the  boy's  hfe  was  coming. 
In  aid  of  the  "  Never-try'"  doctrine  comes  vanitv,  !  0"^   ^^Y  ^s  he  stood  wistfully  looking  at  a  violin 


with  its  potent  arguments  that  no  attempt  at  aU  is 
better  than  a  failure.  We  deny  the  fact  in  Into. 
Should  a  man  tail  in  a  project  too  high  for  him. 
he  at  least  becomes  acquainted  with  the  extent  of 
his  own  powers  ;  he  loses  that  inflated  self-exalta- 
tion which  is  the  greatest  bane  to  real  merit ;  and 
in  finding  his  own  level,  he  may  yet  do  well.  And 
better,  far  better,  that  all  the  pretenders  in  the 
world  should  sink  back  into  deserved  obscurity, 
than  that  one  spark  of  real  talent  should  be  extin- 
guished by  the  cold-hearted  check — •'  "T  is  useless 
trying!"  Now,  hanng  prosed  enough,  let  us 
enlighten  our  arguments  by  a  ston,'. 

Between  ten  and  twenty  years  ago — the  precise 
date  is  immaterial — there  was  in  the  city  of  New 
York  a  barber's  apprentice,  a  young  boy  named 
Reuben  Vandrest.  His  Dutch  lineage  was  shown 
by  his  sarname,  which,  in  course  of  vears  arul 
g-enerations,  had  been  corrupted  from  Tan  der  Dest 
to  Vandrest,  while  for  his  Scriptural  Christian 
name   he   was  indebted   to    a   worthy  Quaker,  his 


which  he  held  in  liis  arms  fondly  and  lingeringlv, 
prior  to  returning  it  to  its.  right  owner,  a  poor 
street  musician,  the  idea  of  its  construction  first 
entered  Reuben's  mind.  He  had  been  accustomed 
to  regard  a  violin  as  a  mysterious  thing — a  self- 
creating,  sound-producing  being ;  and  never  once 
had  he  considered  of  what  it  was  made,  or  how. 
Now  he  began  to  peer  into  its  mysteries,  and  to 
find  out  that  it  was  only  wood  and  catgut  after  all. 
He  questioned  his  friend  the  fiddler,  but  the  man 
had  scraped  away  during  a  lifetime  without  once 
casting  a  thought  on  the  mechanism  of  his  instru- 
ment. True,  he  could  replace  a  broken  string, 
and  at  times  even  manufacture  a  bridge  with  his 
penknife,  but  that  was  all.  When  Reuben  in- 
quisitively wanted  to  learn  how  violins  were  made, 
the  fiddler  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  did  not 
know. 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  make  one  V  pursued  the 
anxious  boy. 

A  burst  of  laughter,  so  cuttingly  derisive,  that 


maternal  grandfather,  who  had  come  over  with  Reuben's  face  grew  crimson,  was  the  only  answer. 
William  Penn.  These  names  were,  in  truth,  all  I '' ^^'hy,  you  little  simpleton,"  cried  the  fiddler  when 
The  boy  owed  to  his  progenitors,  as  from  his  cradle    his  mirth  had  subsided,  '"  surely  you  '11  not    be  so 


he  had  been  an  orphan,  cast  on  the  charity  of  the 
wide  world.  But  the  excellent  sect  to  which 
Reuben's  mother  had  belonged,  is  one  of  the  few 
who  never  cast  the  lambs  from  their  bosom,  and 
the  orphan  child  was  not  deserted.  The  Friends 
took  care  of  him  ;  and  when  he  was  able  to  earn 
a  livelihood,  one  of  their  number  received  him  as 
an  apprentice.  Such  was  the  short  and  simple 
storv'  of  the  barber's  bov.* 


silly  as    to    try  ?     You    could    as    soon   build    a 

house.'' 

'■  But  violins  must  be  made  by  somebodv." 
"  Yes,  by  people  who   know  all  about  it:   noi 

by  a   lad   like  you.     Take   my  advice,  and   don't 

try."' 

Reuben  said   no  more  :   but   he   could   not  get 

the  idea  from  his  mind.     Everv  violin  that  he  saw 


he  begged  to  look  at :   he  examined  the  varieties 
Without  entering  on  metaphysics,  every  human   of  construction,  the  sort   of  wood  used,  the  thick- 
ness and  fashion  of  the  strings ;   and  after  weeks 
*  The.  barbers  boy!    Did  anybody  ever  see  a  barber    of  consideration,  he   at  last  detennined  to  try  and 
ofthe  society  of  Frien  1-^  ?—L/r.  %e.  make    one    for 
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one   for   himself      During  the    long    light 
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Slimmer  nights,  lie  worked  hour  after  hour  in  his  1 
garret,  or   on  the  roof  of  the   house  ;   his  natural ' 
mechanical  skill  was  aided  by  patience  and  ardor  : 
and  with   the  few  tools  which  he  borrowed  from  ' 
the  good-natured  carpenters  who  had  given  him 
the  wood,  he  succeeded  in  forming  the  body  of  \ 
the  violin.      But  here  a  long  cessation  took  place 
ia   Reuben's  toil  ;   for  he  had  not  even   the  few 
pence    necessary    to    purchase    strings  ;   and    the 
bow,  which  he  could  not  make,  it  was  utterly  out 
of  his  power  to  buy.      He  sat  looking  in  despair 
at  the  half-finished  instrument — a  body  without  a 
t-oul — and  even  his  fife  could  not  console  him. 

But  one  day  a  kind-hearted  customer  noticed 
the  slight,  pale-looking  boy  who  had  arranged  his 
locks  so  gently  and  carefully,  and  Reuben  became 
the  glad  recipient  of  a  dollar.  He  flew  to  buy 
catgut  and  an  old  bow,  and  with  trembling  hands 
stringed  his  instrument.  Who  can  describe  the 
important  moment  1  Leverrier's  crowning  calcula- 
tion for  the  new  planet.  Lord  Rosse's  first  peep 
through  his  giant  telescope,  are  little  compared  to 
poor  Reuben's  first  attempt  to  draw  sounds  from 
liis  violin.  The  sounds  came  ;  string  after  string 
was  tuned  ;  the  bow  was  applied ;  and  the  violm 
had  a  soul !  Feeble  and  thin  the  notes  were,  but 
slill  they  were  distinct  musical  tones  ;  and  the  boy 
hugged  his  self-made  treasure  to  his  beating  heart, 
actually  sobbing  with  joy. 

He  played  tune  after  tune ;  he  never  noticed 
That  evening  darkened  into  night ;  he  forgot  his 
supper  ;  he  forgot  too — what  but  for  his  musical 
catluisiasm  would  long  since  have  come  into  his 
mind — that  though  the  childish  fife  might  pass 
muster  in  the  house  of  his  master,  a  violin  never 
would.  The  good  Quaker,  one  of  the  strictest  of 
his  sect,  thought  music  was  useless,  sinfid,  hea- 
thcuisii ;  and  a  fiddler  in  his  eyes  was  equal  with 
a  tliief.  Therefore  who  can  picture  Reuben's 
consternation  wdien  his  garret-door  opened,  and  his 
master  stood  before  him  ?  Reuben  bore  all  Ephra- 
im's  wrath  in  silence,  only  he  took  care  to  keep 
his  darling  violin  safe  from  the  storm,  by  pressing 
it  closely  in  his  arms. 

'•  Tiiou  hast  been  neglecting  thy  work  and  steal- 
ing fiddles,"  cried  the  angry  man. 

'•  1  have  not  neglected  my  work,"  timidly  an- 
swered ibe  boy  ;  "  and  I  have  not  stolen  the  violin 
— indeed  F  have  not." 

"  How  didst  thou  get  if" 
"  I  made  it  myself." 

Old  I'-pliraim  looked  surprised.  All  the  music 
in  tht!  world  w;is  nothing  to  him,  but  he  had  a 
fancy  for  mecliunical  employments,  and  the  id<'a 
of  making  a  violin  struck  him  as  ingenious.  He 
examined  it,  and  Ix'caiue  less  angry.  "  Will  it 
play  ?"  asked  he. 

Reuben,  deliglitctd,  heij-in  one  of  liis  most  touch- 
ing airs  ;  but  his  miiHtcr  stopped  him.  "That 
will  do,"  said  ho  ;  "  1  ordy  want  to  kih:  if  it  sounds 
— all  tunes  are  the  sam(;.  And  I  suppose  thou 
wilt  turn  musician?" 

Reuben  hung  his  head  and  said  notliing. 

"  Well,  that  thou  canst  never  do,  so   I  would 


advise  thee  not  to  try.  Forget  the  fiddle,  and  be 
a  good  barber.  However,  I  will  say  no  more  ; 
only  thou  must  play  out  of  doors  next  time." 

But  all  the  discouragements  of  the  old  Quaker 
could  not  repress  Reuben's  love  for  music.  He 
cut,  and  curled,  and  shaved,  as  in  duty  bound,  and 
then  fled  away  to  his  violin.  From  the  roof  of 
the  house  his  music  went  forth  ;  and  in  this  most 
original  sonnet-room,  with  the  ojjen  sky  aljove 
him,  and  the  pert  city  sparrows,  now  used  to  his 
melody,  hopping  by  his  side,  did  the  boy  gradually 
acquire  the  first  secrets  of  his  art.  It  is  needless 
to  enumerate  the  contrivances  he  resorted  to  for 
instruction — how  he  wandered  through  the  streets 
with  his  violin  at  night,  to  gain  a  few  cents 
wherewith  to  purchase  old  music  ;  and  how  he 
gradually  acquired  skill,  so  as  to  be  admitted  into 
a  wandering  band. 

One  night  when  this  primitive  orchestra  was 
engaged  for  a  ball  at  a  private  house  in  the  city, 
the  first  violin  mysteriously  disappeared.  In  this 
dilemma  young  Reuben  found  courage  to  offer 
himself  as  a  substitute.  It  was  a  daring  thing. 
The  other  musicians  first  laughed  at  him ;  then 
heard  him  play  the  part,  which  no  one  else  could 
take  ;  and  finally  suffered  him  to  try.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  the  barber's  boy  witnessed  the 
glare  of  a  ball.  It  seemed  to  him  a  fairy  scene  : 
he  was  dazzled,  bewildered,  excited,  and  in  his 
enthusiasm  he  played  excellently.  The  night 
wore  away ;  the  dancers  seemed  never  weary  ; 
not  so  the  aching  fingers  of  tlie  musicians.  Reu- 
ben especially,  to  whom  the  excitement  was  new, 
grew  more  and  more  exhausted,  iiiid  a1  List,  just 
as  he  had  finished  plaving  a  waltz,  fell  fainting 
from  his  chair.  INIost  of  the  gay  couples  pas-^ed 
on — it  was  only  a  poor  musician  ;  but  one  young 
girl,  in  whom  the  compassioiuite  and  simple  nature 
of  a  child  had  not  been  swept  away  by  the  formal- 
ities of  yoinig  ladyhood,  held  a  glass  of  water  to 
the  boy's  lips. 

"  Cora  Dacres  bringing  to  life  a  fainting  fid- 
dler! "said  a  tittering  voice.  "  Oh  what  a  nice 
story  when  we  go  back  to  school !" 

The  girl  turned  round  indignantly,  saying, 
"  Cora  Uacres  is  never  ashamed  of  doing  what  is 
right.  Are  you  better  now  !''  she  added  gently  to 
poor  Reul)en,  who  had  opened  his  eyes. 

The  boy  r(>covere(l,  ami  she  dis;)])pe;ired  iigain 
among  the  <Iancers  ;  but  nutny  a  tinu^  did  the  a\i- 
burn  curls,  and  soft,  brown,  sympathizing  eyes  of" 
the  little  school-girl  fioat  before  the  vision  ol'  Reu- 
ben \' and  rest ;  and  the  yotuig  niusieiiui  often 
caught  himself  repeating  to  liis  sole  (•oiindant — 
his  violin — th(!  pretty  name  he  hiid  heard  on  his 
waking,  and  dimly  recognized  as  hers — Cora  Da- 
cres. 

Long  l)efi)re  lie  was  twenty-(uie,  Henhi'ii  h:!d 
entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  musical  |)roressioii. 
'I'he  turning  point  in  his  career  was  L'iven  liy  a 
curious  incident.  Oni'  iiiooidight  night,  as  he  was 
playing  on  the  roof  as  usual,  h(?  .saw  a  head  peep 
out  from  the  uppermost  window  of  the  oj)p(«<ito 
house.      This  liead  was  drawn  in  when  he  ceased 
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playing,  and  again  put  forward  as  soon  as  he  re- 
commenced. A  natural  feeling  of  gratified  vanity 
prevented  the  young  man  from  yielding  to  his  first 
shv  impulse  of  retirins  ;  and  besides,  snnpathy  in 
anything  relating  to  his  art  was  so  new  to  Reu- 
ben, that  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  be  attentively 
listened  to  even  by  an  unknown  neighbor  over  the 
wav.  He  threw  aU  his  soul  into  his  violin,  and 
played  until  midnight. 

Next  day.  while  at  his  duties  in  his  master's 
shop,  the  apprentice  was  sent  for  to  the  house  op- 
posite. Reuben  went,  bearing  the  insignia  of  his 
lowlv  trade  :  but  instead  of  a  patient  customer,  he 
saw  a  gentleman  who  only  smiled  at  his  array  of 
brushes. 

'■  I  did  not  send  for  you  to  act  as  barber,"'  said 
the  stranger  in  English,  which  was  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  a  foreign  accent.  "  but  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  violin-playing  which  I  heard  last  night. 
Am  I  rightly  informed  that  the  performer  was 
yourself?"' 

'•  It  was,  sir,*"  answered  Reuben,  trembling  %yith 
eagerness. 

'•  Who  taught  you?"" 
"  I  myself."' 

"  Then  you  love  music  ?"' 
"With    my  whole  heart  and    soul  I""  cried  the 
young  man  enthusiastically. 

The  straneer  skilfully  drew  from  Reuben  the 
little  history  of  himself  and  his  violin,  and  talked 
to  him  long  and  earnestly.  "  You  have  a  true 
feeling  for  that  noble  art.  to  which  I.  too.  belong."" 
he  said.  ••  You  may  have  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter :  but  never  be  discourao'ed — you  wiU  sur- 
mount them  all.  You  have  had  many  hindrances  ; 
but  listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  befell  me  at 
your  age.  I  once  came,  a  poor  boy  hke  you.  to 
the  greatest  capital  in  Europe,  my  heart  fuU  of 
music,  but  utterly  without  means.  My  only  wealth 
was  my  violm.  I  left  it  one  day  in  my  poor  cham- 
ber, while  I  went  out  to  buy  a  loaf  with  my  last 
coin.  When  I  came  back,  my  violin  was  gone  I 
It  had  been  stolen.  May  God  forgive  me  for  the 
crime  I  contemplated  in  my  mad  despair  I  I 
rushed  to  the  river :  I  plunged  in  :  but  I  was 
saved  from  the  death  I  sought,  and  saved  to  live 
for  better  thines.  My  friend."'  continued  the 
musician  at'ter  a  long  silence,  during  which  his 
face  was  hidden  by  his  hands.  '■  in  all  the  trials  of 
vour  career  remember  this,  and  take  warning."" 
••  I  will — I  will  I""  cried" Reuben  much  moved. 
■•  And  now.  at'ter  havin?  told  you  this  terrible 
-'^cret  in  my  life,  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  not 
reveal  mv  name  :  and  besides,  it  could  do  you  no 
■yaod.  as  I  set  out  for  Europe  to-morrow.  But 
should  you  ever  be  in  Paris,  come  to  this  address, 
leave  thJs  writing,  and  you  wll  hear  of  me."" 

The  gentleman  wrote  some  lines  in  a  foreign 
lineuage,  which  Reuben  could  not  make  out. 
though  amoncr  his  musical  acquaintance  he  had 
gained  a  little  knowledee  of  both  French  and  Ital- 
ian. He  then  gave  Vandrest  the  address,  and 
bade  him  adieu.  The  young  man  long  pondered 
over   this  adventure,  and    it  was  the  final   point 


which  made  him  relinquish  a  trade  so  unpleasing 
to  him  for  the  practice  of  his  beloved  art. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  proi'ession 
of  music  is  an  easy,  careless  life,  to  which  any 
one  may  turn  who  has  a  distaste  for  more  solid 
pursuits.  In  no  calling  is  intellectual  activity  and 
arduous  study  more  imperatively  required.  He 
who  would  attain  to  even  moderate  eirdnence  in  it, 
must  devote  years  of  daily  patient  toU  to  dry  and 
uninteresting  branches  of  study.  A  poet  may  be 
one  by  nature  :  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  a  mu- 
sician can  be  great  without  as  deep  science  as  ever 
puzzled  a  mathematical  brain.  He  must  work — 
work — every  inch  of  his  way  :  must  dig  the  foun- 
dation, and  enrich  the  soil,  before  he  can  form  his 
garden  and  plant  his  fiowers.  Thus  did  our  young 
ex-barber  of  New  York  :  he  studied  by  science 
what  he  had  before  learned  through  his  natural 
eenius,  and  rose  slowly  and  gradually  in  liis  pro- 
fession. Sometimes  his  slight  and  ordinary  aj:- 
pearance.  which  made  him  look  more  boyish  than 
he  really  was — his  quaint  old-world  nr.me — ci.il, 
above  all,  a  simplicity  and  Quaker-like  peculiarity 
in  his  dress  and  manner,  aroused  the  ridiculi^  r.t' 
his  companions,  who  followed  music  more  K'T 
show  than  through  real  s-enius  and  love  of  the  r.rt. 
But  the  story  of  his  early  perseverance  always  'ii— 
armed  them  ;  and  it  was  a  common  saving,  v  i.r. 
reference  to  youne  Vandrest.  that  he  who  c(  -ll 
make  a  violin,  would  surely  learn  to  play  it. 

Bv  decrees  the  young  violinist  rose  into  r.'*'  . 
and  became  received  into  society  where  he  o< '.:i' 
hardly  have  dreamed  that  he  should  ever  s  t  is 
foot.  But  it  is  a  happy  peculiarity  in  the  (!?;:>- 
tic  manners  of  the  new  world,  tiiat  real  talent  ■  •■■/r 
finds  its  way,  and  takes  its  own  rank  in  society. 
Thus  many  a  rich  citizen  was  pleased  to  weioun^t: 
to  his  house  Mr.  Vandrest.  the  young  and  unas- 
suming musician,  whose  gentle  manners  and  ac- 
knowledged talent  were  equally  prized.  Tlie 
barber's  apprentice  of  New  York  was  utterly  fur- 
gotten,  or  only  thought  of  as  a  proof  of  how  much 
a  inan"s  fortune  lies  in  his  o\vn  hands,  it"  he  will 
only  try. 

In  one  of  those  elegant  reiinions  which  were 
established  when  worthy  Brother  Jonathan  was 
first  beginning  to  show  his  soul  and  mind — when 
Br}'ant's  songs,  and  AUstou's  pictures,  and  Chan- 
ning"s  lectures,  first  gave  evidence  of  transatlantic 
genius — Vandrest  again  heard  the  name  which  had 
never  utterly  gone  from  his  memory  through  ail 
his  vicissitudes — Cora  Dacres.  He  turned  rouiu?, 
and  saw  the  altered  likeness  of  the  girl  who  had 
held  the  water  to  his  lips  on  the  niffht  of  the  ball. 
She  had  grown  into  womanly  beauty  :  but  he  re- 
membered the  face  still.  She  had  not  the  faintest 
memory'  of  him — how  could  it  be  so  ?  Light  and 
darkness  were  not  more  different  than  the  pleasing, 
intellectual,  gentleman-like  man  who  was  intro- 
duced to  her,  and  the  pale,  angidar,  i!l-clad  b<jy 
•  whom  she  had  pitied  and  aided.  Sometimes  Van- 
drest thought  he  would  remind  her  of  the  circun^- 
j  stance  :  but  then  a  vacrue  feeling  of  sensitiveness 
'  and  shame,  not  entirely  the  result  of  the  memory 
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of  those  poverty-stricken  days,  prevented  him.  He 
went  home,  and  again  his  old  viohn  might  have 
heard  breathed  over  it  the  name  of  Cora  Dacres  ; 
but  this  time  not  in  boyish  enthusiasm  for  whatever 
was  pleasing  and  beautiful,  but  in  the  first  strong, 
all-absorbing  love  of  manhood,  awakened  in  a  na- 
ture which  was  every  way  calculated  to  receive  and 
retain  that  sentiment  in  its  highest,  purest,  and 
most  enduring  character. 

Reuben  Yaudrest  (hate  him  not,  dear  reader, 
for  having  so  unherolike  a  name  :  I  will  engage 
that,  if  Cora  loved  him,  she  thought  it  most  beau- 
tiful ;  and  so  would  you,  if  any  one  dear  to  you 
bore  the  same  :)  well,  Reuben  Yaudrest,  who  had 
hitherto  cared  for  nothing  on  earth  but  his  violin, 
soon  learned  to  regard  Miss  Dacres  with  the  en- 
thusiastic attachment  of  an  earnest  and  upright 
nature  ;  for  with  all  the  allurements  of  a  musical 
career,  Reuben  continued  as  simple-minded  and 
guileless  in  character  as  the  primitive  sect  from 
which  he  sprung.  And  Cora  was  worthy  to  in- 
spire the  love  of  such  a  man  :  whether  she  re- 
turned it  or  not,  Reuben  did  not  consider — he  was 
100  utterly  absorbed  in  the  new  delight  of  loving, 
and  of  loving  her,  to  think  of  asking  himself  the 
question.  He  visited  at  her  house,  and  became 
a  favorite  with  her  father — a  would-be  amateur, 
who  took  pleiisure  in  filling  his  drawing-rooms 
with  musicians,  and  treating  them  as  costly  and 
not  disagreeable  playthings. 

But  at  last  Mr.  Dacres  was  roused  from  his 
apathy  by  the  evident  and  close  friendship  between 
his  daughter  and  young  Yandrest.  Though  he 
liked  the  violinist  well  enough,  the  hint  of  Reu- 
ben marrying  Cora  sounded  ill  in  the  ears  of  the 
prudent  man,  especially  when  given  by  one  of 
those  odious,  good-natured  friends  with  whom  the 
world  abounds.  The  result  was  a  conversation 
between  himself  and  Yandrest,  in  which,  utterly 
bewildered  and  despairing,  poor  Reuben  declared 
his  hidden  and  treasured  love,  first  with  the  shrink- 
ing timidity  of  a  man  who  sees  his  inmost  heart 
rudely  laid  bare,  and  then  with  the  firmness  given 
l)y  a  consciousness  that  there  is  in  that  heart  noth- 
ing for  which  an  honest  man  need  l)lush. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Vandrest,"  said  the 
blunt  yet  not  ill-meaning  citizen.  "  IJut  it  is  im- 
possible that  you  can  ever  iiope  fi)r  (bora's  hand." 
"  Wliy  ini])()ssibl(!  V  said  the;  young  man,  nn-ov- 
ering  all  his  just  [)ride  and  self-possession.  "I  am 
not  rich  ;  but  1  have  an  uns|)ott('(i  name,  and  the 
world  is  all  bcfori'  me.  Do  you  object  to  liiy  pro- 
fession ^" 

"  Uy  no  means  ;  ;i  musician  is  an  lioiuirahle  man, 
just  as  much  so  as  n  stonUecjier." 

At  any  other  tnne  tbc  very  complimentary 
eompari.son  would  bave  midi  UrMihen  smile  ;  but 
now  he  oidy  answered,  wliili'  \\\r  ,;,\nr  (lee|)eiu'd 
on  his  cheek,  "is  it  heeansi'  ut'  mv  early  life? 
My  father  wa.s  of  gooil  fauuly  ;  but,  it  mav  l>e, 
you  would  blush  to  renicinber  that  your  rlaii^rl,ter"s 
hu.sband  once  served  in  a  barber's  shop  '" 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Dacres,  "  you  forget 
we   are  Americans,  and  talent  and  wealth  are  our 


only  aristocracy.  The  first  you  undoubtedly  pos- 
sess ;  but  without  tlie  second,  you  cannot  marry 
Cora  ;  and  there  is  no  chance  of  your  ever  becom- 
ing a  rich  man." 

"  Will  you  let  me  try?"  eagerly  cried  Yandrest 

"  It  would  be  of  no  use  ;  you  could  not  suc- 
ceed." 

"  I  cotdd — I  could  !"  exclaimed  the  young  man 
impetuously.  "  Only  let  me  hope.  I  would  try 
anything  to  win  Cora  I" 

And  in  this  earnestness  of  love  did  Reuben 
pursue  his  almost  hopeless  way.  He  had  pledged 
his  word  that  he  would  not  speak  of  his  love  to 
Cora,  that  he  would  not  try  to  win  hers — this  her 
father  imperatively  demanded ;  but  Mr.  Dacres 
also  proinised  that  he  would  leave  his  daughter 
free,  nor  urge  her  to  accept  any  other  husband 
during  the  three  years  of  absence  that  he  required 
of  Reuben  Yandrest. 

They  parted — Reuben  and  Cora — with  the  out- 
ward seeming  of  ordinary  acquaintance  ;  but  was 
it  likely  that  a  love  so  deep  and  absorbed  as  that 
of  the  young  musician  should  have  been  entirely 
suppressed  by  him,  and  unappreciated  by  her  who 
was  its  object  1  They  parted  without  any  open 
confession  ;  but  did  not  Cora's  heart  follow  the 
wanderer  as  he  sailed  towards  Europe  ? — did  she 
not  call  up  his  iiuage,  and  repeat  his  unmusical 
name,  as  though  it  had  contained  a  world  of  mel- 
ody in  itself? — and  did  she  not  feel  as  certain  in 
her  heart  of  hearts  that  he  loved  her,  as  if  he  liad 
told  her  so  a  hundred  times  ? 

When  Yandrest  was  preparing  for  the  voyage, 
he  accidentally  found  the  long-forgotten  note  of 
the  stranger  musician.  It  directed  him  to  Paris  ; 
and  to  Paris  he  determined  to  proceed,  as  all  Eu- 
rope was  alike  to  one  who  knew  not  a  single  soul 
on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  old  world.  He  arrived 
there  ;  and  found  in  his  imknown  friend  the  kind- 
hearted  and  talented  Swede,  who,  on  the  death  of 
Paganini,  had  become  the  fu-st  violinist  in  the 
world— Ole  Bull. 

The  success  of  the  young  American  was  now 
made  sure.  The  great  violinist  had  too  much  true 
genius  to  fear  competitors,  and  no  mean  jealousy 
kei)t  him  from  advancing  the  fortunes  of  Yandrest 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  Reuben  traversed 
l"/uroi»e,  going  from  cajiital  to  capital,  everywhere 
making  friends,  and,  what  was  still  more  impor- 
tant to  him,  money.  He  allowed  himself  no 
l)leasures,  only  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  laid 
up  all  his  gains  for  the  one  grand  object  of  his 
can; — the  acupiiring  a  fortune  for  Cora.  He  rarely 
heard  of  her  ;  lu'  knew  not  but  that  her  love  might 
change  ;  and  sometimes  a  .sense  of  the  utter  wild- 
ness  of  his  project  came  uixm  him  with  freezing 
reality.  But  inten.se  love  like  his,  in  an  otherwise 
calm  and  unimj)assioned  naiure,  aecpiires  a  strength 
unknown  to  those  who  are  alive  to  every  passing 
impulse  ;    and  Reuben's  love, 

"  By  its  own  energy,  fulfilled  itself. " 

Ere  th(!  three  years  had  cxj)ired,  he  returned 
to  America,  iiaving  realized  a  competence.     With 
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a  beating  heart  the  young  musician  stood  before 
his  mistress,  told  her  all  his  love,  and  knew  that 
she  loved  him  too.  It  was  very  sweet  to  hear 
Cora  reveal,  in  the  frankness  of  her  true  heart, 
which  felt  no  shame  for  having  loved  one  so  wor- 
thy, how  her  thoughts  had  continually  followed 
her  wandering  lover,  and  how  every  success  of 
his  had  been  doubly  sweet  to  her.  But  human 
happiness  is  never  unmixed  with  pain  ;  and  when 
Cora  looked  at  the  altered  form  of  her  betrothed, 
his  sunken  and  colorless  face,  and  his  large  bright 
eyes,  a  dreadful  fear  took  possession  of  her,  and 
she  felt  that  joy  itself  might  be  bought  with  too 
dear  a  price.  It  was  so  indeed.  Reuben's  en- 
ergy had  sustained  him  until  came  the  reaction  of 
hope  fulfilled,  and  then  his  health  failed.  A  long 
illness  followed.  But  he  had  one  blessing  ;  his 
affianced  wife  was  near  him  :  and  amidst  all  her 
anguish,  Cora  felt  thankful  that  he  had  come  home 
first,  and  that  it  was  her  hand  and  her  voice  which 
now  brought  comfort  to  her  beloved,  and  that  she 
could  pray  he  might  live  for  her. 


And  Reuben  did  live.  Love  struggled  with 
death,  and  won  the  victory.  In  the  next  year,  in 
the  lovely  season  of  an  American  spring,  the  mu- 
sician wedded  his  betrothed,  and  took  her  to  a 
sweet  country  home,  such  as  he  had  often  dreamt 
of  when  he  used  to  sit  on  summer  evenings  on  the 
house-top  in  New  York  looking  at  the  blue  sky, 
and  bringing  music  from  his  rude  violin.  And  in 
Reuben's  pleasant  home  was  there  no  relic  more 
treasured  than  this  same  violin,  which  had  first 
taught  him  how  much  can  be  done  with  a  brave 
heart  and  a  good  courage  to  tr\-. 

Reader,  the  whole  of  Reuben  Yandrest's  life 
was  influenced  by  his  acting  up  to  that  little  word 
— "  tr^'  I''  Two  old  proverbs — and  there  is  much 
sterling  wisdom  in  old  proverbs — say,  "  Every- 
thing must  have  a  beginning,"  and  "  No  man 
knows  what  he  can  do  until  he  tries."  Now, 
kind  reader,  keep  this  in  mind  ;  and  never,  while 
you  live,  damp  the  energies  of  yourself  or  of  any 
other  person  by  the  heartless  and  dangerous  sen 
tence,  "  'Tis  useless  trying." 
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VYe  have  occasionally  seen,  in  the  English  and  j 
Irish  papers,  allusions  to  these  people,  but  the  first  1 
complete  and  thoroughly  intelligible  account  of  | 
them  that  we  have  ever  met  is  given  in  the  follow-  \ 
ing  letter  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  dated         ■ 

Dublin,  October  1,  1847. 

I  have  been  a  good  deal  interested  by  a  paper  ! 
in  a  recent    number  of  Howitt's  Journal.     It  is  ' 
entitled  "  Singular  Sects — A  Day  with  the  White 
Quakers,"  and  it  gives  an  account  of  a  number  of  j 
secaders   from   the  Society  of  Friends  who  have  ' 
settled  in  community  on  a  handsome  farm  of  130  ' 
acres,   about  six   miles  from  Dublin,  where  they  ' 
eschew  animal  food,  hats  and  bonnets,  and  mahog-  ] 
any.      They  wear  white  clothes,  and  shoes  made 
of  leather  of  the  natural  color.      They  go  to  rest ' 
with  the  sun,  and  rise  at  a  very  early   hour,  "  to  | 
commence  their  labors  of  weaving,  sewing,  spin- 
nin?,  basket-making,  &c.,  while  one  of  the  mem-! 
hers  reads  aloud  from  some  instructive  and  amusing 
work,   selected  for  the   purpose.      Ha%-ing  break-  j 
fasted,  they  adjourn  to  the  fields.      Men,  women 
and  children  alike  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the ' 
farm,  for  it  is  one  of  their  axioms  that  everj'  hand ' 
is  able  and  oughi  to  supply  its  owner's  mouth  with  i 
food.      The  community  consists  at  present  of  thirty  : 
persons,  children  included  ;  it  was  at  one  time  still ' 
more  extensive,   but   the   increasing    strictness  of  j 
their  rules  has  caused  the  lukewann  and  unworthy  j 
to  fall  away.''  i 

They  have  large  gardens,  a  handsome  green- 
house and  grapery,  abundance  of  fruits  and  flowers,  i 
native  and  exotic,  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  oats, 
beans,  &c. — the  whole  the  produce  of  spade  labor.  | 
Their  whole  establishment  is  a  model  of  neatness : 
and  cleanliness.  They  appear  to  live  very  happily  '■ 
together,  and  are   extremely  kind  and  charitable , 


to  the  poor  in  their  neighborhood.  They  hold 
that  the  earth  was  given  to  us  all  for  a  heritage, 
and  that  the  distinctions  of  noble  and  peasant,  rich 
and  poor,  are  but  the  creation  of  a  corrupt  order  of 
things,  which  is  sure  to  give  place  to  a  brighter  and 
happier  day.  Besides  all  their  other  possessions, 
they  have  a  librar\"  well  stocked  with  books,  the 
walls  covered  with  maps,  and  the  '•  tables  strewed 
with  several  volumes  of  beautifiilly  illustrated 
works."  "  \Yhat  struck  us  most  was  the  chaste 
simplicity  and  exceeding  purity  of  the  whole." 

Now    this    report   is  all   ver\-   pleasant,  and  I 
believe  it  is  true,  for  it  agrees  substantially  with  an 
account  I  had  of  this  community,  from  a  friend  of 
mine  who  visited  it  about  a  year  ago.     Yet  it  is 
difficult  to   comprehend  how  such  a  civilized  and 
peaceful  Arcadia,  so  near  an  approach  to  an  unex- 
ceptionable monaster)',  could  have  been  the  work 
of  such  a  people  as  the  \Yhite  Quakers  were  but 
a  few  short  years  ago.      The  leading  members  of 
the  sect  were,  without  exception,  rigidly  strict,  and 
consistent,  strait-laced  members  of  the  Society  of 
PViends,  severe    against  all    departures  from  the 
"  testimonies,"  stem  upholders  of  the  discipline — 
very  worthy,  good  people — kind  to  the  poor,  and 
wishing  well  to  all,  but  chiefly  interested  for  the 
prosperity  and  purity  of  their  own  little  comer  of 
Mount  Zion.      Among  them  was  the  most  valued 
of  the    society's   ministers,  a  female  Boanerges, 
who  denounced  mixed  marriages  with  such  awful 
warnings  as  must  often  have   made  the  blood  o.' 
"  young   women   Friends''    curdle   within  them.  . 
and  she  enforced  plainness  of  dress  with  terrible 
energy.     There  was  an  elder  and  an  overseer  or 
two  among  them,   and   all  the  rest  were  steady 
Friends,  pillars  in   the  society,  with  the  profound- 
est  faith  in  all  stories  of  Quaker  miracles,  dreams, 
portents,  revelations  and  prophecies.      They  were. 
in  short,  the  very  last  of  its  members  from  whom 
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the  society  could  have  apprehended  an  insurrection. 
But  they  revolted,  nevertheless,  and  on  this  wise  : 


in  the  rapid  progress   of  his  reforms.      He  also 
denounced,  with  unsparing  fidelity,  all  his  foUow- 


Joshua  Jacob,  their   leader,   who   was  at  that  i  ers  who  faltered  by  the  way,  who  clung  to  dark 


time  a  prosperous  trader,  a  Friend  in  good  stand- 
ing, a  regular  attender  of  meetings  for  worship  and 
discipline,  a  good  neighbor,  kind  to  the  poor,  and 
greatly  respected — began  to  "  appear  in  the  minis- 
try," or,  in  plain  English,  he  began  to  preach. 
An  uninitiated  person,  like  you  and  me,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  perceive  much  difference 
between  his  communications  and  those  of  the  most 
approved  ministers.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
were  marked  by  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Quaker 
gallery — equally  free  from  the  text-taking,  con- 
nectedness, and  other  trammels  of  pulpit  eloquence. 
But  his  preaching  did  not  satisfy  the  elders,  the 
appointed  judges,  among  Friends,  of  the  accept- 
ableness  and  right  mission  of  the  candidate  for  the 
ministry.  Joshua  was  advised  to  withhold  his 
communications ;  he  was  counselled  and  labored 
with,  and  a  degree  of  patience  was  exhibited  to- 
ward him,  such  as  I  verily  believe  would  not  have 
been  extended  to  a  refractory  priest  in  any  other 
community  in  Christendom.  He  kept  on,  never 
heeding,  and  preached  all  the  more,  the  more  he 
was  advised  to  be  silent.  At  length  the  elders 
brought  the  matter  before  the  monthly  meeting. 
But  the  monthly  meeting  had  no  terrors  for  Joshua  ; 
he  refused  to  withdraw  when  his  case  was  under 
consideration  ;  and  when  they  sent  messengers  to 
him  he  denied  their  jurisdiction. 

At  length  he  was  formally  disowned.  But  as 
he  held  stoutly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  inward  light, 
and  did  not  look  on  himself  as  a  "  man-made 
minister,"  or  as  amenable  to  man's  judgment  for 
the  exercise  of  his  gift,  he  preached  without  inter- 
mission ;  and  when  the  Friends,  wearied  with  his 
obstinacy,  kept  him  out  of  the  meeting-house,  he 
preached  in  the  passage.  He  had  a  fine  ringing 
voice,  and  a  tremendous  sing-song,  which  I  would 
have  thought  very  holy  when  I  was  a  little  boy. 

The  disapproval  of  his  course  was  pretty  gen- 
eral in  the  society,  but  there  were  important  excep- 
tions among  the  more  rigid  ])rofessors,  in  many  of 
the  monthly  meetings.  They  looked  on  him,  as 
he  looked  on  himself — that  is  to  say,  they  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  him  ;  they  espoused  his  cause, 
talked  of  "  a  p(!rsecut(!d  recusant,"  prophesied  an 
evil  (lay  to  the  society,  pr(^ache(l  like  him,  were 
equally  refractory,  and  wcrt'  in  like  manner  dis- 
owned, were  kept  out  of  the  meeting  like  him, 
and  belli  (ortli  in  the  jKissai^es  as  he,  did. 

Joshua  then  assnnietl  a  white  dress,  of  undyed 
cloth,  wore  nntanned  leather  in  his  shoes,  bani.shed 
all  iiis  nialiipi,';uiy  t'nrnilnre,  usint,'  deal  instead, 
j)ulle(l  down  his  liells.  ;ilisl:iiiied  from  cloeks  and 
watclies,  brouiilit  fnrtli  Ins  liiokiiig-glasses  and 
broke  them  in  jjiefi  >  m  ilie  (i|ieM  street  for  a  testi- 
mony to  the  people,  er:iiniiei|  In,-,  Inisiiiess  as  lunch 
as  possibUr,  and  at  last  and  ;ii  lenrril,  J,,,    put  ;i\\;iy 


clothes  or  mahogany,  or  their  husbands  and  wives 
when  these  displeased  him.  I  should  say,  to  give 
hun  his  due,  that  he  allowed  his  own  particular 
rib  to  return  to  the  community  as  an  humble  com- 
panion, on  her  earnest  entreaty.  She  is  the 
mother  of  his  six  children,  who  are  all  living  with 
him. 

Meanwhile  all  the  "  White  Quakers"  bitterly 
abhorred  and  denounced  the  "  Black  Quakers," 
and  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  them  on 
any  terms — looking  on  them  as  apostates  and  ene- 
mies of  all  good.  No  ties  of  kindred  or  friendship 
shielded  any  from  this  condemnation  ;  mothers  left 
their  grown-up  children  and  grandchildren,  hus- 
bands their  wives,  and  wives  their  husbands  and 
children,  denouncing  and  inveighing  all  sorts  of 
bitter  things  against  all  their  old  acquaintances 
who  were  unprepared  "  to  go  the  whole  hog" 
with  them.  There  were  many  rich  people — par- 
ticularly rich  women — among  them.  They  threw 
their  property  into  a  common  fund,  and  made 
Joshua  Jacob  their  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
as  well  as  the  keeper  of  their  consciences.  A 
sister-in-law  of  Joshua's,  being  lefta  widow  with 
five  children  and  jC9,000,  threw  the  whole  of  the 
money  into  their  treasury  at  his  instigation  ;  and 
when  he  was  summoned  before  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery to  explain  this  appropriation  of  the  property 
of  orphans,  who,  as  such,  are  its  wards,  he  refused 
to  appear,  and  was  sent  to  prison  for  contempt  of 
court.  There  he  lay  for  many  years,  attended  by 
his  faithful  friend  and  fellow-laborer,  Abigail  Beale, 
with  whom  he  openly  contracted  a  Platonic  union. 

It  was  during  his  incarceration  that  he  ado})ted 
the  j)atriarchal  habit  of  wearing  his  beard — and 
now  he  has  a  fiiie  long  one,  and  so  have  all  his 
masculine  followers.  Previous  to  this  imjnison- 
ment,  the  little  community  were  indefatigable  in 
the  distribution  of  tracts  and  jjajiers  in  explanation 
of  their  views,  relating  their  suil'eriugs  and  perse- 
cutions, and  denouncing  all  their  foes ;  in  fact, 
"  dealing  danmation  round  the  land,"  and  tin-ribly 
hot  and  heavy  against  the  unhai)py  "  Black  Qua- 
kers," sparing  neither  age  nor  sex,  ignorance  nor 
innocence.  Joshua  and  his  followers  iiave  bei  n 
haled  out  of  steeple-liouses,  mobbed  in  the  streets. 
brought  up  l)efore  magistrates,  mocked  at  by  silly 
peoide,  in  the  streets,  and  by  the  more  respectalde 
(behind  his  back)  in  drawing  rooms.  In  sluut, 
xUvy  suffered  a  very  snOlcient  share  ol'  iielly  mar- 
tyrdom, and  they  rejoiced  accnrdingly.  During 
the  imprisonment  of  their  leader  they  siihsidcl  a 
^Miod  deal,  became  a  very  (piiet  set  u\'  bcidies,  and 
are  now  hardlv  ever  spoken  of  even  in  "  \]u) 
society,"  which  they  once  convidsed  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  formed  the  stajile  subject  of  tlie 
(.Missij)    at  (jiiarterlv  meetings,  and  on  all  occasions 


his    wife.      This    hist    exireiiutv    he     re-orted    to    wbcii  it  is  customary  or  proper  for  people  to  go.s.sip 
because  she   seemed    unable  Id  keep  up  with  him    at  all. 
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From  the  N.  Y.  True  Sun. 
THE     BANK    OF    ENGLAND. 

The  chanee  which  a  few  years  have  wrought  in 
the  coinmercKil  pdsition  of  Great  Britain  is  truly 
surprising.  Her  influence,  once  all-powerful  for 
good  or  fur  evil,  is  now  impotent  with  respect  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  But  twenty  years 
since,  anv  change  in  the  current  of  credit  in  Lon- ' 
don,  would  be  sensibly  felt  to  the  remotest  regions 
of  the  commercial  world.  At  this  moment  all  the 
leading  houses  of  the  kingdom  are  tottering  into 
bankruptcy,  vet  not  a  ripple  undulates  the  smooth 
surface  of  American  prosperity.  A  hundred  firms, 
whose  agijregaie  li-ihiliiies  are  not  less  than  S  SO,- 
000,000.  have  failed,  and  every  packet  brings  news 
of  additinnil  disasters,  with  predictions  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Bank  of  Enaland,  yet  curiosity,  and  per- 
haps some  anxietv,  as  to  the  future  markets  for 
produce,  are  the  most  important  feelings  awakened. 
This  arises  Irom  the  total  change  which  the  rela- 
tions of  Eis^Iand  have  undergone  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  When  the  peace  of  1815  took  place,  she 
was  the  onlv  mr.iiufacturer,  and  supplied  the  world 
with  goods  at  prices  svhich  produced  for  her  enor- 
mous profits.  Her  capital  rapidly  accumulated, 
and  she  had  a  larje  surplus  to  lend,  which  she  did 
freely  on  stocks  to  governments,  and  on  open  cred- 
its to  buyers  of  aoods  all  over  the  world.  In  fact, 
when  the  United  States  and  Europe  began  to  rival 
her  in  maiiufictures,  her  favorable  terms  of  credit 
enabled  her  Ions  to  command  the  markets.  Her 
mercantile  powers,  bavin?  command  of  great  cap- 
ital, would  advance  freely  on  produce  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  having  it  consigned  to  their  houses 
for  sale.  Bv  these  means  vast  commerce  was  con- 
centrated in  the  British  Islands.  With  these  rami- 
fications extending  in  all  directions,  a  moment  of 
pressure  in  London,  by  compelling  houses  to  call 
in  debts  due  for  2oods,  and  ceasing  to  loan  on  pro- 
duce, caused  the  distress  to  be  felt  in  every  market 
with  which  England  had  dealings.  The  pavments 
flowing  back  to  London,  eased  the  market  there  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  world.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, her  large  capital  has  accumulated  far  less  rap- 
idly in  years  of  apparent  prosperity.  The  keenness 
of  foreign  competition  has  reduced  prices,  until 
profits  have  become  both  small  and  uncertain.  At 
the  same  time  the  crops  of  food  have  become  yearly 
more  important,  hecaiise  they  have  necessarily  been 
larger,  to  feed  the  advancing  population  ;  conse- 
quently the  loss  of  a  crop,  or  any  proportion  of  it, 
took  from  her  larger  capital  than  former! v,  and 
which  she  can  less  afl<>rd  because  she  is  earning 
less  :  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  with  less  profits 
in  favorable  years,  and  larger  and  more  frequently 
recurring  losses  by  short  harvests,  that  her  capital 
has  actually  b^-en  impaired  in  the  last  ten  years; 
her  merchants  have  less  means  of  giving  credit,  and 
less  to  advance  on  produce,  while  the  capital  of 
other  cDuntrit'S.  especially  the  United  States,  has 
been  accumulating,  so  that  they  require  less  ad- 
vances on  sales  and  are  more  independent  of  credit 
on  {■urchases.  Hence,  when  revulsion  overtakes 
the  London  market,  the  impulse  is  not  communi- 
cated to  her  correspondents. 

At  such  a  juncture — viz.,  with  capital  largely 
diminished  by  lessened  profits  and  enormous  losses 
in  crops,  she  has  undertaken  to  invest  incredible 
sums  in  railways.  That  is  to  say,  $5,000,000  per 
week  for  100  weeks,  is  the  amount  required  to  com- 


plete lines  in  process  of  construction.  This  state 
of  things  has  deprived  merchants  and  manufact- 
urers of  the  use  of  that  capital,  which  on  good 
securities  they  have  been  accustomed  to  command 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  business,  and  thev  have 
found  it  impossible  to  procure  money  to  meet  their 
engagements.  Many  manufactories  have  been  forced 
to  close,  and  others  to  wi)rk  short  time.  Bv  tliese 
means  the  consumption  of  United  States  cotton  has 
been  greatly  diminished,  and  the  prices  fall.  The 
operations  in  all  produce  are  paralyzed  :  and  deal- 
ers, instead  of  their  accustomed  stocks,  buy  from 
''  hand  to  mouth."  They  cannot  command  capital 
to  hold  slocks.  Hence  prices  are  much  less  than 
they  otherwise  would  be.  In  view  of  these  diffi- 
culties, many  eminent  bankers  contend  that  if  the 
Bank  of  England  were  allowed  again  to  control  the 
currency  and  issue  notes  at  its  pleasure,  that  there 
would  be  money  enough.  Others  contend  that  it  is 
necessary  to  repeal  the  act  passed  in  1819,  requir- 
ing specie  payments,  and  so  to  return  to  irredeem- 
able paper.  At  all  events,  the  position  of  the  bank 
was  such  at  the  latest  date  as  to  excite  the  liveliest 
alarm,  and  its  ex-governor,  J.  Horsely  Palmer, 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  of  this  city  to  the 
effect  that  within  the  three  days  after  the  sailing  of 
the  packet  of  October  4.  an  event  would  occur  that 
'•  would  shake  the  credit  of  the  commercial  world." 
Many  suppose  that  by  this  he  meant  the  suspension 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  does  not  seem  prob- 
able immediately,  although  the  danger  is  great  that 
within  the  year  it  may  become  inevitable.  It  is 
possible  that  the  charter  of  1844  may  be  so  changed 
that  the  institution  will  again  have  control  of  the 
circulation.  This  must  hasten  its  insolvency,  be- 
cause it  is  obvious  if  the  bank  regain  the  right  to 
issue  notes  at  its  will,  and  it  does  so,  producing 
greater  ease  in  the  money  market,  all  the  opera- 
tions of  trade  will  immediately  be  renewed,  cotton 
again  be  in  demand,  and  produce  become  active  at 
advancing  prices,  stimulating  reneued  imports  and 
a  further  drain  of  bullion,  while  the  railroads  will 
progress  with  increased  vigor.  This  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  the  United  States,  and  would 
cause  an  increased  import  of  specie  from  England, 
until  finally  the  bank  svill  explode.  She  lost  last 
year  .£8,300,000  of  specie,  and  has  now  about  as 
much  more  to  lose,  while  the  business  prospects 
for  the  year  are  no  better  than  those  of  last.  Should 
she  fail,  the  whole  paper  fabric  of  England,  her 
paper  system  and  enormous  debt,  would  sink  in  one 
common  ruin,  while  perhaps  her  regular  business 
,  conducted  on  a  specie  basis  would  be  better  than 
ever,  and  United  States  produce  come  in  greater 
requisition.  The  first  effect  of  bank  suspension 
will  be  a  great  rise  in  prices,  and  consequently 
rapid  sales  of  produce  for  paper,  which  will  nii  stly 
be  converted  into  specie  at  the  best  terms  and 
brought  home.  The  paper  will  gradually  depreci- 
ate, and  as  it  does  so  the  actual  capital  of  England 
will  be  the  more  rapidly  transferred  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  impregni']e  position  the  United  .States 
occupy,  with  greai  natural  wealth  and  a  spfcif  ciir- 
rtncy,  nothing  can  happen  to  our  position  injuriously 
in  Great  Britain.  Should  she  be  able  to  maintain 
the  present  struggle  for  a  specie  currency,  our  mar- 
ket for  provisions  would  be  considerably  curtailed, 
and  the  best  news  which  we  could  receive  would 
be  that  of  a  suspension  of  the  bank,  or  at  least  its 
preliminary  relaxation   in  the  system  now  pursued 
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have  undertaken  to  invest,  in  a  given  time,  a  greater 
amount  of  capital  than  they  possess  ;  and  they  »lo 
not  possess  this  anticipated  amount,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  does  not  exist  anywhere  to  be  pos- 
sessed. A  certain  and  definite  amount  does  exist, 
and  is  susceptible  of  investment ;  they  have  pledged 
themselves  to  one  another  that  a  greater  aggregate 
amount  shall  be  invested,  and  they  are  necessarily 


From  the  Examiner,  Oct.  9. 
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In  our  number  for  INIay  18,  1844,  we  gave  mer- 
ited but  qualified  praise  to  Sir  R.  Peel  for  his  cur- 
rency bill.  It  did  not  come  up  to  our  notion  of 
what  was  requisite,  but  perhaps  he  went  as  far  in 
the  right  direction  as  the  state  of  public  ignorance 
and  private  interests  at  the  time  would  allow.  The  '  incapable  of  redeeming  an  impossible  pledge.  Such 
bill  aimed  merely  at  the  regulation  of  the  issue  of  i  is  the  real  state  of  tlie  case,  stripped  of  all  fal- 
notes  by  the  bank.  It  said  to  the  bank,  "  You  j  lacious,  metaphorical,  and  misleading  phraseology, 
shall  enjoy  the  lucrative  privilege  of  issuing  prom-  I  Now  where  is  the  nostrum-monger  who  will 
issory  notes  to  the  extent  of  14,000,000/. ;  beyond  i  aver  that  the  bank,  by  being  permitted  to  issue  at 
that  amount  you  shall  not  issue,  except  in  exchange  I  discretion,  will  become  capable  of  enabling  the 
for  gold  ;  and  your  transactions  shall  be  published  |  trading  and  producing  world  to  find  wliat  does  not 
weekly,  so  that  all  the  world  may  see  whether  gold    exist? 

is  coming  in  or  going  out  of  the  country,  and  reg-  \      In  this  part  of  the  investigation,  some  one  rushes 
ulate  tlieir  actions   accordingly."'      This  was    all    in  to  the  rescue  armed  with  metaphor  and  exclaims, 


that  Peel's  bill  did.  Those  who  now  lay  to  its 
charge  in  any  degree  the  present  crisis  mean  either 
that  this  has  been  caused,  or  else  that  its  sever- 
ity has  been  increased  and  continued,  by  the  re- 
striction which  prevents  the  bank  from  issuing  more 
than  14,000,000/.  of  promissory  notes,  unless  in 
exchange  for  gold.  Proposals  for  suspending  or 
sweeping  away  Peel's  bill  mean,  "  Let  the  bank,  at 
its  discretion,  issue  as  much  more  than  14,000,000/. 
as  it  likes." 

To  state  the  fact  of  what  Peel's  bill  really  is,  in 
the  plain  and  simple  manner  that  we  have  done,  is 
sufficient  by  it.self  to  show  that  "  the  incapability 
of  the  bank  daring  the  last  three  years  to  issue  its 


"J  aver  it — I  say  the  capital  does  exist,  but  it  is 
locked  up ;  and  if  you  do  away  with  that  absurd 
bill  and  let  the  bank  issue  in  support  of  trade,  cap- 
ital will  be  unlocked — people  will  be  able  to  pay — 
or  find  capital,  as  you  call  it — you  will  pay  your 
acceptance  to  me,  because  A  will  pay  his  to  you, 
and  in  a  little  while  the  tumult  will  subside." 

What,  then,  is  capital  which  it  seems  is  thus 
"  locked  up?"  for  in  the  fallacy  conveyed  by  the 
metaphor  of  "  locking  up"  lies  the  necessity  of  the 
question.  Capital  consists  of  all  those  products  of 
human  industry  which  are  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed in  reproduction,  and  the  term  is  relative  to 
production.      A  man  who  has  got  his  capital,  as  it 


promissory  notes  for  more  tlian  14,000,000/.,  ex- i  is  called,  "locked  up"  in  pictures  cannot  build  a 
cept  against  gold,"  cannot  po.ssibly  have  been  the  factory  with  them;  he  nuist  first  of  all  buy  gold 
cause  of  the  present  crisis — caimot  now  aggravate  1  with  them,  and  exchange  the  gold  for  the  mate- 
it — and  that   it  would    not  be  overcome  were   the    rials  he  wants.      The  gold  and  the  materials  are 


bank  invested  to-morrow  with  the  capability  with- 
held, lu  so  far  indeed  as  vague  inistrust  mingles 
with    justifiable    mistrust,    anything   whatever   on 


capital. 

Now  the  essential  cause  of  the  crisis  is,  that  the 
tradinsr  and  manufacturing;  world   has  covenanted 


which  the  public  imagination  happens  to  fix  might'  to  bring  forward  in  a  given  time  a  greater  quan- 
dissipate  the  V(i<rue  apprehensions,  and  produce  an  j  tity  of  capital,  in  this  sense,  than  does  really  exist, 
interval  of  unsubstantial  repose.  But  passing  over  j  An  issue  of  notes  would  enabh^  the  first  receivers 
this  ]iorti()n  of  the  crisis — to  which  the  name  of  of  them  to  ])(^rform  contracts  in  which  they  would 
panic  has  hem  very  properly  aflixed,  and  which  is'  otherwise    have    failed,   and,  likewise,  the    second 


tmatuciiahlf  to  rational  treatment — the  sus|)ension 
of  Peel's  bill — that  is  to  say,  the  giving  power  to 
the  t);uik  to  issue  beyond  the  14,000,000/. — would 

imni(-iis"ly  increase  the;  severity  of  the  crisis  it.self  '  tluin  they  would  have  olilauu 
And  this  leads  us  to  consider  what  the  "crisis"!  the  tdtal  iiuantity  of  capital  w 
is.  'I"hc  crisis,  then,  consists  in  a  jrnuluallv  in- j  the;  increase  of  the  circulating  uicdiiini,  the  per- 
creasiiiL^  inahility  of  a  contiruKiUv-iiicreasinn;  mim- '  formance  of  the  whole  nunihcr  and  aiiidunl  ol' |u-e- 
Dcr  ot  jiersoiis  to  |)rovid('  the  cajjital  they  have  [  viously  existing  contracts  is  (]uitc  as  iniiiossihlc  as 
contr.icteii  to  find,  rcachinfr  a  |)oint  at  last  ill  which    hefiire.      Moreover — the    tein|i<)r;iry    ni(i\eincnt    in 


class  of  receivers,  &c.  <.S:c.  This  angmentation 
of  the  circulating  medium  wtiuM  iiccrssarily  enable 
the  ])ossessors  of  capital  to  sell  it  lor  higher  prices 

llierwise;    hul    as 
(il  he  inci-eased  by 


very  great  nninliers  of  merchants  and  uianuf  ictnrers 
are  siinii/lfinniusti/  nnahlr  to  fulfil  their  contracts. 
This  is  the  rr/sis.  and  :is  these  contracts  to  find 
cajiital  are  intcr-depcndent — thrit  is  to  say,  as  / 
contracted  to    find    fM|iit;il    lor    i/oi,  heciuise  A   had 


produce  and  other  capital,  which  ensued  u]i(in  the 
issue  of  the  notes,  necessardy  ceasine  as  this  un- 
moved ;uiil  uumovahie  disproiHirlioii  helweeii  ca])- 
ital  and  contracts  hcgitis  a;!ain  lo  make  ilself  felt, 
and  as  the  securities  upon  wIikIi  llm^e  noii's  were 


previously  contracted  to    find    it    for 


-in    other    issued  hecome  due   and  reih 


'iii:i 


hi. 


Mill 


words,  as  I  luiderlook  to  jiav  nn/  aece|ii;iiicc  in  i/oiir 
favor  hecause  A  luulertook  to  jiav  /us  in  /,ii/  favor 
— tlieri'  is  a  treneral  chaos  of  confusion. 

Now  this   state  of  thinirs  origiiuites  in  the    fact 
that  the    traduii,'  and    producing  classes  in    gi'neral 


III  consequence,  repayalile — a  iiior 
occurs.       I''or    the  prinnrv  ciiiise 
an  .-letiKil  inferiority  in  the  (]iiaiitil\ nf 
|>;ire(l  with  that  covenanted  to  he  Inon 


the    notes, 

ie:iill'iil  crisis 

the  e\  il,  viz., 

'  e;i|iil:il  com- 

'it  forward. 


now  reniforced  by  sundrv  auxiliary  and  additional 
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contracts  into  which  people  have  been  tempted  to 
enter  during  the  fallacious  lull.  In  short,  as  in 
the  Tulipomania  in  Holland,  no  augmentation  of 
the  currency  could  have  enabled  contractors  to  de- 
liver roots  which  did  not  exist,  so  neither  in  the 
railroad  mania  of  to-<lay  can  it,  or  any  other  con- 
ceivable contrivance,  enable  the  whole  body  of  ■ 
covenanters  to  find  a  total  of  capital  greater  than  \ 
the  existing  total.  [ 

But  this  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  of  the  last ' 
practical  importance,  big  with  the  fate  of  thousands, ' 
ajid.  in  the  very  grave  circumstances  under  which 
we  are  now  writing,  we  should  indeed  be  descend- 
ing from  the  conscientious  discharge  of  our  duty  if 
ve  permitted  any  consideration  to  deter  us  from 
declaring  our  full  mind  regarding  it.  We  implore 
those  who  are  tempted,  in  the  gloom  and  despair 
of  the  moment,  to  cry  out  for  "  the  suspension  of 
Peel's  bill  and  an  immediate  issue  of  notes,'"  to 
ask  themselves  whether  a  measure  of  this  disas- 
trous nature  was  not  inflicted  upon  them  five  weeks 
ago — whether  the  derangement  it  was  calculated  .. 
to  produce  was  not  predicted  at  the  very  times,  (see 
Times,  City  Art.  Sept.  6) — and  whether  the  pe- 
culiar agonies  of  the  past  week  are  not  directly 
traceable  to  it.  Five  weeks  ago,  when  money  a\  as 
selling  in  the  market  at  six  per  cent.,  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Bank  of  England  having  a  great  mass 
of  that  commodity  accumulating  on  their  hands 
belon^inof  to  the  public,  notwithstanding  that  their 
published  weekly  returns  proclaimed  that  the  value 
of  money  was  steadily  increasing,  commenced 
underselling  their  rivals  in  the  market,  and  offered 
their  commodity  at  fice  per  cent.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  extra  issue  was  what  is  called 
"  relief:" — money  was  easier,  traders  obtained 
discounts  rather  more  freely,  and  at  a  lower  rate 
than  before,  property  moved,  and  persons  were 
tempted  to  accept  contracts  wliich  they  would 
otherwise  have  rejected.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
weekly  bank  returns  went  on  announcing  that  the 
stock  of  sold  was  diminishing,  and  that  the  natural 
value  of  money  was  enhancing,  and  such  bystand- 
ers as  ourselves  awaited  in  breathless  expectation 
the  inr-vitable  result  of  this  terrific  proceeding  on 
the  prirt  of  the  managers  of  the  bank.  It  came — 
those  manairers  met  one  morning  last  week  and 
found  that  they  had  got  no  more  money  than  thev 
should  want  fur  paying  the  public  dividends. 
Thev  turned  round  in  an  instant  upon  the  unfortu- 
nates whom  they  had  been  pampering  with  treach- 
ery-.s  nnurifhment.  (as  they  have  often  done  before,) 
and  whom  they  had  led  and  lulled  into  a  fatal 
secirity.  and.  by  a  contraction  and  denial  tif  loans 
morf  ?'idden,  more  perfidious,  and  more  remorse- 
less than  we  ever  before  heard  of.  (but  indispensablv 
necessary  to  save  thcmscJvs  from  the  consequences 
of  the  criminal  act  of  which  thev  had  been  previ- 
ous!v  o-uilty.)  plunsred  thousands  into  distress,  and 
hundreds  into  ruin.  We  say  that  this  last  act 
was  indispensable  because  thev  were  compelled  to 
provide  notes  in  time  to  pay  the  October  dividends. 
but  it  was  optional  with  them  whether  thev  would 
make  this  provision  by  selling  their   own  stock. 


&c.  &c.  at  a  hea\-y  loss  to  themselves,  or  by  scat- 
tering ruin  among  others.  Still  the  act  of  con- 
traction, in  whatever  way  performed,  was  an 
unavoidable  necessity  springing  out  of  the  antece- 
dent act  of  expansion.  We  say  nothing  more  of 
this  act  at  present  than  that  it  was — on  the  "ind  of 
last  September  and  subsequently — an  act  of  ''  ex- 
pansion of  the  currency,"  an  act  of  what  is  called 
"relief;"'  that  it  was  just  such  an  act  in  its  oicn 
nature  (though  dictated  by  the  most  wTetched  and 
self-defeating  hopes  of  profit)  as  is  now  earnestly 
demanded  by  a  large  part  of  the  public  from 
motives  praiseworthy,  and  at  any  rate  honest — 
but.  as  we  are  convinced,  entirely  erroneous.  The 
panic  woe  that  befell  us  in  the  early  part  of  this 
week  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  general  distress, 
and  was  superinduced  upon  it  wholly  and  soldy  by 
the  managers  of  the  Bank  of  England  tampering 
in  most  barefaced  breach  of  their  duty  with  the 
natural  value  of  money — on  the  2nd  September 
last  and  since.  But  if  the  pubUc  itself  should 
refuse  the  warning  this  recent  occurrence  affords^' 
and  now  invoke  a  tampering  with  the  natural 
price  of  money  by  calling  for  the  suspension  of 
PeeKs  bill — we  speak  advisedly,  and  after  the 
observation  and  reflection  of  years — it  will  draw 
down  on  its  own  head  a  repetition  of  those  agonies 
under  which  it  is  now  laboring,  and  which  the 
bank  managers  have  inflicted  upon  it. 

We  return  to  our  proposition  that  the  essential 
cause  of  the  crisis  is.  that  the  trading  and  manu- 
facturing world  has  engaged  to  bring  forward  a 
creater  quantity  of  capital  in  a  given  time  than  can 
be  found  existing.  And  we  say  further,  that  it  is 
in  the  specific  engagements  to  brins:  forward  cap- 
ital for  railroad  works  that  the  active  malignity  of 
the  general  cause  resides.  We  shall  not  waste 
words  to  prove  this — we  think  it  has  been  proved 
elsewhere  to  demonstration — and  we  now  assume 
it.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  country 
expended  more  capital  last  year  by  the  value  of 
•20.000.000/.  to  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  food 
than  it  did  the  year  before — we  know  that  the 
price  of  cotton  has  cooperated  with  the  last  named 
cause,  but  the  great  cause  of  the  crisis  is  the 
1,000.000/.  per  week  of  capital  that  is  to  be 
invested  in  railroads.  If  we  find  that  this  is  dis- 
puted, we  shall  .show  in  detail  next  week  how  it 
operates  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest  to  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  and  to  annihOate  their  profits. 
But  at  present  we  pass  to  another  branch  of  the 
subject. 

Does  the  present  state  of  things  admit  of  admin- 
istrative mitigation  '  We  think  it  mav  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  admitting  that  the  means  are  adapted 
to  an  extraordinarr  and  extreme  case  of  embarrass- 
ment, to  be  excepted  from  all  common  rules,  and 
that  the  palliation  we  venture  to  propose  is  sur- 
rounded with  very  considerable  difliculties.  We 
think  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  should 
direct  a  return  to  be  made  by  every  railroad  in  the 
kingdom  of  its  actual  and  prospective  investment : 
the  latter  should  be  divided  into  the  prospective 
investments    per  week   for   the   next   year ;   each 
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should  state  the  time  in  wliich  it  proposes  to  com- 
plete its  works.  AVlieii  a  table  shall  have  been 
formed  showing  what  are  the  engag-ements  of  the 
companies,  tlie  Frankenstein  public  will  be  for  the 
first  time  enabled  to  look  this  monster  fairly  in  the 
face.  The  legislature  may  then  interfere  and  say 
— so  many  millions  shall  be  invested  annually  in 
railroads,  and  no  more  ; — that  amount  shall  be 
duly  apportioned  out  among  all  the  railroads,  and 
each  shall  only  obtain  its  allotted  amount  by  calls 
on  Its  shareholders,  and  not  by  loans.  It  will  be 
exclaimed,  "  You  can't  interfere  with  rights  you 
have  created  unless  you  make  compensation." 
We  answer,  the  legislature  did  not  consider  the 
rights  it  conveyed  to  radroad  companies  as  rights 
and  privileges  only,  but  also  as  obligations  and 
duties  for  which  they  are  the  trustees,  and  the 
public  the  cistaqui  trust.  A  mining  company  is 
endowed  with  rights  solely  for  its  own  benefit, 
and,  beyond  paying  a  premium  for  the  grant  of  the 
mine,  has  no  connection  with  the  public;  but  the 
puljlic  is  directly  interested  in  railroads — its  rights 
are  inalienable  and  cannot  be  legislated  away. 
This  the  companies  know,  and  that  they  take  their 
own  right  subject  to  the  major  right  of  the  public  ; 
and  when  the  two  rights  come  into  competition 
those  of  tlie  companies  must  properly  and  justly 
giv(!  away. 

Tliis  i.-i  liie  case  now,  and  this  is  the  ground  on 
which  llie  action  of  the  legislature  is  justifiable  : 
unless  this  jjallialive  be  adopted  tliere  is  none 
other,  and  we  shall  expect  for  the  next  two  or 
thrc.'  months  a  state  wlncii  we  will  not  attempt  to 
descrihc. 

What  was  the  real  defect  in  Peel's  bill,  and 
where  it  ought  to  l)e  repealed,  and  why  the  pvddic 
neitlier  s-'cs  this  nor  calls  fi)r  it,  we  will  explain  in 
our  next  nundjer. 

Viinn  llie  Examiner,  IGlh  Oct. 

Wi:  proceed  to  point  out  the  real  defects  of 
Peel's  bill,  and  we  take  up  the  qnestion  where  it 
was  vvlien  Ik;  undertook  to  settle  it.  All  persons 
adnniting  that  tiu;  haiglish  paper  currency,  con- 
ditioned as  it  long  iiad  Ixuiii  previous  to  tlie  year 
IHll,  (iisturlxid  the  metallic  prices  of  commodities, 
.Sir  Robert  i'eel  framed  his  measure  to  remedy 
this  ('normons  evd.  ( "orre(nly  (■oncluding  that  tin; 
Mn|)ire  would  always  reipiiri;  for  the  intercdiansji! 
of  Its  v;Lst  wealth  a  (piantity  of  legal-t(;nd(!r  |)aj)('r 
momv  L-^rcatly  e\(-ecding  11, 000, ()()()/.,  In;  chose  to 
draw  :i  hue  ;it  this  amount,  and  to  dt'cidi!  ihat  the 
fcur|iln-.  ^linuld  oidv  be  issued  in  exchantjr  for  thf 
iiniviTsil  i-iiiiiiii()(ijty,  ;iii(J  the  measur(M)f  the  value 
of  all  otiiir  coiiniioditii's — gold.  i'lverv  ounce  (if 
this  was  Id  1)1'  n't;iiiii-(l  to  pav  the  notr  issued 
against  It,  whilr  the  1  1  .OOO.OOO/.  itsi'lf  was  to  he 
held  as  liaviMt,'  bri'ii  ;ilrc;ii|y  issued  and  in  jiai't 
Wicured  upon  the  crrdii  of'  ;i  )iiu(di  inferior  value 
of  government  stock. 

The  prinfi|tle  o(  this  iiie;i>iire  had  been  Lrnidii- 
ally  niakni^r  its  way  in  the  pnhlie  miiid  (nr  ni:inv 
years — and  thus  far  Sir  Koherl  addpte.l  ;i  plan  fnr 
carryinfr  it  (mt,  not  unlike,  on  a  sii|ierlii-i  il  view, 
one    whi'di   had    l)een    pro|)osed    in    the    precciliii;r 


year  by  Mr.  Cowell,  in  his  letters  to  the  Right 
lion.  F.  T.  Baring  on  the  currency.  But  while 
in  reality  he  deviated  considerably  from  the  scheme 
itself,  he  rejected  two  indispensable  j)rovisions  with 
which  tlie  only  vulnerable  pohit  of  Mr.  Cowell's 
plan  had  been  guarded — a  point  \\hich  was  more 
exposed  in  his  plan  ;  and,  besides  this,  he  chose 
very  different  machinery  of  execution.  We  called 
public  attention  to  the  first  of  these  defects  in  our 
number  for  May  18,  1844,  but  in  vain,  and  the 
bill  came  into  existence  bearing  in  its  bosom  the 
seeds  of  a  fatal  disease,  which  the  i)arei;tal  hand 
had  )TTir>Hnted.  Our  words  were — "  There  is  a 
pohit  ol  great  importance  on  whicdi  Sir  liobert 
is  quHe  silent.  At  present  the  rate  ol  inter- 
est is  much  disturbed  by  the  operations  necessary 
for  paying  the  dividends  of  the  public  funds. 
Previous  to  this  trimestral  payment  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  is  compelled  to  impound  as  much  as 
he  can  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  and  he  borrows 
the  remainder  of  the  bank.  This  process  pro- 
duces a  temporary  scarcity  of  money  and  alliances 
the  rate  of  interest  ;  then  in  the  course  ol'  three 
or  four  days  an  iinmense  sum  is  suddenly  paid  out 
to  the  public,  which  creates  a  temporary  jjlethora 
of  money,  and  lowers  the  rate  of  interest.  Sir 
Robert's  scheme  contains  not  even  an  allusion  to 
this  great  and  certain  cause  of  monetary  disturb 
ance.      It  certainly  requires  serious  attention. 

It  received,  however,  no  attention  whatever, 
not  a  single  public  man,  as  far  as  w(^  know,  even 
glanced  at  it  public!)',  and  the  circumstances  which 
attended  the  operation  of  the  bill  during  the  years 
1845  and  1846  appeared  to  justify  their  indilli  reiice. 
For  in  those  years  the  operations  of  commerce  and 
of  the  Chinese  war  caused  an  unexampled  Ihix  of 
gold  to  set  into  England  ;  and  the  natural  price  of 
money  being  reduced  to  two  and  a  half  \)or  cent., 
the  bank,  although  deprived  of  the  power  of  issu- 
ing discretionally,  was  still  enabled,  without  cre- 
ating any  marked  monetary  disturbaiiee,  to  assist 
the  chancellor  of  the  excluupu-r  m  the  payment 
of  the  dividends,  as  its  permitted  issues  of  i(ap;T 
were,  throughout,  below  their  le;^al  maximum. 
But  when  juMces  ahroad  invited  gold  to  fm-eign 
shores,  and  its  price  began  to  advance  at  hdUie  as 
its  (piantity  diiuinished,  the  formidable  diliiciil'v  to 
wlii(di  we  are  now  rehiring  began  to  make  itself 
felt.  'I'he  managers  of  the  hank  who,  we  caiiiio:, 
doiiht,  hail  misled  Sir  iJohert  Pe-l  in  ISI!  on  ihis 
matter,  came  f(M-ward  to  treat  it  in  1^17,  and  so 
jiroceeded  as  to  |)rdihice  a  panic  in  Aprd  l;isl.  In 
.Inly  SirC.  W'odd  was  enalile.l  Id  i:ike  il,e  airii,- 
out  of  their  hands,  hv  discounting  llie  liish  loan  ; 
and  al  pres'iil,  the  iiiana^-eis  d|  the  hank,  resiiin- 
inir  iheii-  fdriiier  |)(isilidn,  iind  iiieapahle  nf  prcfit- 
in;i  hv  ihe  experiiaice  df  lasl  April,  haxc  prednced 
a  still  iiidi-e  (hsaslrdiis  panic  ;  deliheralel y  iinposing 
on  dihers  miineiise  peeniiiarv  saeniiees.  wliitdi 
ih'ir  own  mean  and  i:;iidra:.:t   e<i\  ciLiisness  el' |  rot.; 

a    (''W     weeks    liel'dre     lues!     i;;ihti slv  called    n)i(n 

ihi'iii  Id  iiiider^'d  iheniseKi's.  What  ihes-  anlhor- 
ities  will  (Id  in  .lannary  next — but  sum  iil  /iii/t/u< 
/iis/if  I  urns,  and  we  trust  that  the  sagacilv  ni    Sir 
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Charles  Wood,  backed  by  the  honest  indignation 
of  the  country,  will  limit  powers  so  grossly  abused. 

We  will  now  briefly  show  how  the  difficulty  in 
the  trimestral  payments  of  the  pubhc  dividends 
was  obviated  under  the  old  system  of  discretionary 
issue  of  notes  by  the  bank,  and  thus  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  providing  for  it  under  any 
scheme  intended  to  carry  out  the  principle  on 
which  Peel's  bill  professed  to  be  founded,  will 
come  clearly  forth  to  the  view.  We  shall  abridge 
our  exposition  f-om  Mr.  Cowell's  pamphlet. 

Twice  a  year  the  government  was  under  the 
obligation  of  paying  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
the  enormous  sum  of  9,000,000/..  and  twice  a  year 
likewise  that  of  3,000,000/.  According  to  any 
system  of  taxation,  it  would  require  a  considerable 
time  to  collect  either  of  these  vast  amounts,  during 
which  a  painfiil  contraction  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium would  arise,  followed  by  a  sudden  and  de- 
ranging expansion  of  it  consequent  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dividends.  To  prevent  these  incon- 
veniences, the  Bank  of  England,  about  six  weeks 
before  the  dividends  became  payable,  and  while 
the  produce  of  the  taxes  was  accumulating,  prof- 
fered to  lend  its  notes  on  exchequer  bills,  bills 
of  exchange,  &c.,  &c.,  at  a  somewhat  low  rate 
of  interest,  to  be  repaid  in  a  few  days  after  the 
dividends  should  be  paid.  Thus,  as  fast  as  the 
tax-gatherer  was  abstracting  notes  from  the  cir- 
culation, the  bank  was  restoring  them  to  it  by 
making  these  loans,  and  no  real  contraction  of  the 
circulation  took  place  before,  or  violent  expansion 
of  it  after  the  dividends.  And  if  the  government 
funds  fell  short  of  what  was  requisite  for  pajin? 
the  dividends,  as  was  frequently  the  case  to  the 
extent  of  millions,  the  bank,  having  power  to  issue 
its  notes  at  discretion,  temporarily  advanced  the 
dilference  on  what  are  called  "  deficiency  bills.'' 
When  the  bank  was  to  be  deprived  of  tlie  power 
of  discretionary  issue,  how  were  these  adjustments 
of  the  circulating  medium  to  be  made,  and  how 
was  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  be  provided 
with  notes  to  pay  the  dividends  if  he  should 
happen  at  the  moment  to  fall  short  of  the  neces- 
sarv  supplv  ?      These  were  the  questions. 

If  there  are  any  other  methods  of  preventing 
the  monetary  disturbances  naturally  incident  to  the 
payment  of  the  dividends,  than  the  two  which  Mr. 
Cowell  proposed,  we  are  unacquainted  with  them. 
We  can  only  advert,  therefore,  to  that  aentleman's 
suffgestions.  He  first  recommends  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dividends  of  the  national  debt  should 
be  spread  over  the  whole  vear.  instead  of  being 
made,  as  is  now  the  case,  at  four  periods  onlv ; 
that  the  debt  should  be  divided  into  twelve  series  ; 
that  six  months'  interest  on  the  first  series  should 
be  payable  in  January  and  July,  six  months  on  the 
second  series  in  February  and  Aueust.  and  so  on 
for  thf^  whole  twelve.  By  this  means  an  end 
would  be  put  to  such  inconvenient  accumulations 
as  6.000.000/.  or  8.000.000/.  four  times  a  year  for 
one  purpose  only,  and  the  public  rpvenue,  con- 
stantly accruing  from  customs,  excise,  .stamps, 
taxes,  &c.  &c.,  would  be  returned,  almost  as  fast 


as  it  accrued,  to  the  circulation,  in  direct  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  for  which  it  is  collected, 
instead  of  being  indirectly  so  returned  through  the 
intennediation  of  the  Bank  of  England  loaning  it 
out  for  its  own  profit,  to  the  disturbance — and 
occasionally,  as  at  present  and  in  March  last — to 
the  destruction  of  commercial  prosperity. 

The  other  provision  was  that  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer — who  will  always  be  under  the 
necessity  of  borrowing  large  sums  of  money  for 
short  periods  of  time,  because  the  in-comings  of 
the  revenue  do  not  coincide  in  time  for  the  de- 
mands upon  him  for  disbursements — should  make 
these  temporarj'  loans  by  means  of  a  new  instru- 
ment, viz.,  by  means  of  selling  in  the  market 
"  obligations  to  pay  on  certain  days  specified  sums 
bearing  no  interest.'*  He  would  sell  these  '"  ob- 
ligations'' for  less  amounts  than  those  specified  on 
them,  and  thus  have  to  redeem  them  by  greater 
amounts  than  he  received.  They  should  never 
have  more  than  three  months  to  run,  and  should 
be  for  any  shorter  periods  that  his  convenience 
from  time  to  time  might  recommend.  They  should 
be  for  amounts  of  200/.,  500/..  and  1,000/.  each, 
Thus — if  money  were  worth  five  per  cent,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  and  the  chancellor  were  to  sell  an 
"obligation"  for  1,000/.,  payable  on  the  1st  of 
April,  he  would  only  receive  987/.  10s.  into  the 
exchequer.  The  sales  of  these  obligations  would 
supply  his  temporary-  wants  t'or  money,  and  he 
could  keep  down  all  temporary  accumulations  of 
useless  balances  by  buying  them  back  again  before 
they  should  be  due.  Such  an  instrument  would 
be  the  iie  plus  ultra  of  all  securities  in  convenience 
and  convertibility,  and  would  theret'ore  always 
enable  the  chancellor  to  command  money  on  the 
cheapest  terms. 

It  is  clear  that  the  managers  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  1844  must  have  been  perfectly  aware 
of  the  dangers  that  would  menace  Sir  Robert's  bill, 
from  the  immense  amounts  periodieally  required  to 
pay  the  dividends  ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  they 
did  not  provide  him  with  any  protective  arrange- 
ments against  them.  Is  it  possible  that  they  could 
have  concealed  these  dangers  from  him  !  We  can 
hardly  conceive  it.  Then,  if  they  set  them  before 
him,  why  did  they  not  propose  some  safeguard? 
And  if  they  had  none  better,  why  did  they  not 
propose  to  him  those  safeguards  which  Mr.  Cowell 
had  provided,  and  with  which  we  are  entitled  to 
assume  that  they  were  perfectly  acquainted  ?  Al- 
though they  foresaw  that  these  safeguards,  by 
enabling  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  utilize 
the  public  balances,  would  deprive  the  bank  of  the 
immense  profit  of  them  and  transfer  it  entirely  to 
the  nation,  yet  they  could  have  negotiated  with 
Sir  Robert  on  this  basis,  and  have  shown  him  that 
the  bank  performed  certain  services  for  the  public 
for  which  it  was  unpaid  otherwise  than  by  being 
permitted  to  use  the  public  deposits,  and  that  it 
would  therefore  be  justly  entitled  to  compensation 
if  the  deposhs  were  made  to  yield  a  pn.fit  of 
•200.000/.  or  300.000/.  per  annum  to  the  nation 
instead  of  to  the  bank.      This  natural  course  waa 
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open  to  tliem,  ;uid  we  cannot  account  for  their  not 
having  taken  it,  unless  it  was  because  they  were 
as  little  acquainted  as  we  ourselves  are  with  any 
services  wiiatever  rendered  by  the  bank  to  the 
public  for  which  the  public  did  not  already  pay  it. 

However,  Sir  Robert  was  not  only  led  into 
leavnig  his  bill  entirely  nnguarded  on  this  vital 
point,  but  he  rejected  the  machinery  that  had  been 
elsewhere  suggested  for  carrying  it  out,  and  was 
persuaded  to  place  its  future  fate  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  bank,  and  to  arm  the  bank  with 
weapons  of  more  power  than  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  destroy  a  measure  capable  of  making 
a  much  better  defence. 

What  is  called  "  tiie  issue  department"'  of  the 
measure  appears  to  us  to  have  worked  as  well  as 
Sir  Robert  could  have  expected,  and  has  given  out 
an  amount  of  legal-teridcr  paper  money  which  we 
will  call  20,000,000/.,  inaccessible  to  discretional 
augmentation  and  diminution,  and  varying  only  as 
gold  seeks  or  quits  the  country.  But  what  of  this, 
when  he  placed  from  12,000,000/.  to  15,000,- 
000/.  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  of 
the  bank,  to  be  issued  and  absorbed  by  them 
entirely  at  their  discretion,  and  which  he  ought  to 
have  known  would  have  been — as  it  has  been — 
entirely  at  their  /Hdiscretion.  This  step  has  !)een 
fatal  to  his  !)ill.  Wlien  the  managers  of  the  bank 
ens-ag-ed,  on  the  2d  of  last  September,  to  issue  on 
government  stock  and  excliequer  bills  at  one  per 
cent,  under  tjie  natural  jirice  of  money,  thcv  n(>- 
cessarijy  over-issued,  becan.se  thev  sold  more  of 
the  commodity  (money)  than  they  would  have  done 
had  they  asked  for  it  ih;'  full  naliiral  price.  This 
over-issue  necessarily  disturbed  the  natural  price 
of  money,  and  what  more  could  an  unwarranted 
issue  from  the  issue  department  have  done  ?  Tlie 
essence  of  the  evil  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  under- 
took to  remedy  by  his  bill,  consisted  in  this,  tiuit 
tin;  m!!tallic  or  natural  prices  of  commodities  were 
disturl)ed  by  our  currency,  conditioned  as  it  was 
previous  to  ISH,  rmd  here  we  sec  the  natural 
pric^'  of  commodities  disturbed  in  the  same  manner 
nnd;T  iiis  l)ill,  and  by  the  same  cause,  viz.,  tin? 
discretion  or  /Hfliseretion  of  the  bank  managers 
tampnring  with  tlu^  natural  market  jM-icc!  of  money 
by  nr'ans  of  the  enormous  power  wiiicli  Sir  Rob- 
ert left  ;Lt  tlieir  eiininiand  when  lie  omilted  to 
felter  ihejr  ernjilovnient  of  the  iiuliHc  l)alances  by 
soiiMd  r!il<'s  and  extrinsic  wh'wi-w .  Tlierefore  the 
bill  is  :it  at  end  iiiiless  corrected  iinmediatelv  in 
thes"  two  resperts. 

Sii-  \{,,\m-v\  Re.. I  ;iii,i  ill,,  pr-seiit  chancelldr  (if 
the  e\e|iiM|iicr  may  relv  upoii  it  that  notliiii;.''  can 
render  the  lull  .  mc-icnt  for  the  piir|>(ise  at  which 
it  ai;ns,  unless  tlie  didiniliv  n'^ianlinn;  the  pay- 
m'Mit  of  dividends  hr  reiiiovi'd,  :ind  the  iiKinainTs 
of  till'  bank  be,  iiKiii'iiMT,  deprived  of  the  |i(i\\er 
of  ail  //(discretion  in  tle^  IcinkiiiL',  as  they  have 
biM'n  in  the  issniiur.  d'p;irtiiieiii .  \\'r  will  maki- 
the  last  point  clear.  alllKiierl,  vsc  :irr  far  from 
pled^rintr  i'  as  onr  opinion  that  Sir  U<,liert's  lull 
would  liavc  proved  perf'cllv  efliiaenl  if  lIc'  mana- 
gers of  tlie  Rank  of  l'!iit:land   had  liotli   imdersluod 


and  practised  sound  principles  of  banking ;  Ave 
lean,  nevertheless,  to  that  side  of  the  question. 
But  the  practice  of  the  bank  managers  has  been 
such  that  the  bill  may  be  said  not  to  have  had  a 
fair  trial.  The  principle  of  the  bill  certainly  has 
had  no  trial  at  all,  because  the  machinery  and  the 
details  of  it  were  never  adequate  to  carrying  out 
its  intention. 

Sound  principles  of  banking  require  that  the 
banker  should  lend  the  universal  commodity  at  its 
full  natural  price,  and  for  short  periods  of  time 
only.  The  necessity  of  lending  it  at  its  full  natural 
price  is  obvious,  but  the  reason  for  lending  it  thus 
for  short  periods  only  is  not  so  obvious.  This  is 
founded  on  the  obsen^ed  fact  that  the  natural  value 
of  gold — on  every  mercantile  spot  over  the  whole 
globe — is  in  a  continual  state  of  fluctuation,  gen- 
erally slight,  but  occasionally  considerable.  We 
do  not  propose  here  to  point  out  the  cause  of  this 
incessant  fluctuation,  but  merely  the  fact.  Now 
as  the  fluctuation  in  value  is  continual,  so  the  nat- 
ural price  of  gold  is  continually  varying,  therefore, 
if  the  banker  lends  it  for  so  long  a  period  as  six 
months,  (that  is  to  say,  if  he  discounts  a  six 
months'  bill,)  he  may  be  sure  that  during  the  cur- 
rency of  the  bill  the  natural  price  of  his  money 
will  have  re])eat(Hlly  changed. 

Now  the  managers  of  the   bank  7U'rcr  lend  at 
1  the  natural  price  of  gold,  unless  it  be  by  an  acci- 
'  dental  eoncnrrenee,  lasting  only  for  an  hour  or  \\\o, 
between  their  rale  and  the  natural  rate.      They  are 
forever  tampering  with  the  price  of  money.     They 
announce    that    thev    are    sellir.ir    the    connnodity 
^  at  three,  three  and  a  half — at  four,  live,  or  six  per 
t  cent.,  just   as   if   then     were    no    market    pric;'  to 
which  sound  priiici])les  would  conqiel  them  tci  con- 
form ;  as  if  they  were  invested  with  a  jurisdiction 
i  over  value  ;  as  if  their  announcements  were  edicts. 
1  We  say,   therefore,  that   the  principle   of  Peel's 
\  bill  has  never  had  any  trial  at  all.      That  measure 
!  armed  the  managers  of  the  bank  with  private  and 
i  ])\iblic    deposits,    amounting  to  more    than  half  t>f 
'  the  issues  of  bank   notes,  and  these  persons  were 
'just  as  much  enabled   to  distinb  the  natural  \mve 
j  of   money — and    through    it,    of   everylliing  el.-c 
whatever — as  in  anv  [irevious  moment  of  their  long, 
,  evil,    and    coiisistentlv    misdirected    career.      "^Fliey 
were    enabled   to   do    this,   and    they    have    done   it 
accordingly.        Tiiey    \\ill     never    change  ;    re::son 
i  and  advic;'  are  thrown  away  ii]»oii  their  obti  sem  ss 
and  conceit  ;  the  direful  niaiiiuT  in  which  they  lia\e 
been    sporlini;-  with  the  propin'ty  and    happiness  of 
'millions    diiriiiLr    thesi'    last   six    \\c<'ks    passi  s   ilie 
powi'r  of  lanirnaue  to  describe.       \N'e  do  mil  know 
how  much    pain  is  inllicted,  and    over    how   wide  a 
siirlaee    it    may    extend,    when  a  savaue    concii.'ei'or 
'  sai-ks  .a  ::reat  eitv;    but   second  to  this  alone  is  the 
pain  and  the  |oii:.'-i'\t(  iidiii>r  and  w  ide-sjireadine  rein 
which  the    wanloimess    of  these    men    has    cause;!. 
'  We  can  name  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons  within 
llii-    circle    ef   our   own    acipiainl:mce    who    among 
thrm    havi'    imdi  r"one  a  loss  at    the    hands    of   the 
haii'<  manae'M',-  of  little  less  than  a  million  stialinnr 
diirin"    the     list    six     wei'ks.      The   desidatimi    of 
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hearths — children  taken  from  school  because  their 
parents  were  suddenly  deprived  of  the  raeans  of 
continuing  their  education — parents  posting  at  a 
day's  notice  to  distant  lands — the  agony  of  plight- 
ed hearts  that  part — deserted  infancy — the  solitude 
of  helpless  age — all  these  and  many  other  forms 
of  social  misery  are  the  results  of  their  proceedings 
during  these  few  weeks — are  the  fruits  of  the  ra- 
pacious greed  for  profit  which  impelled  them  to 
tamper  with  the  price  of  money  on  the  ind  of 
September.  Compel  the  merchants,  bankers,  and 
manufacturers  of  England  to  risk  their  property 
at  the  common  gamine-table,  with  Louis  Philippe 
for  dealer.  M.  Guizot  for  croupier,  and  the  Duke 
of  Lucca.  Queen  Christina,  or  any  other  Bourbon, 
as  stakeholder — do  this — but  save  them  from  the 
vulturous  discretion  of  the  managers  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  It  is  a  national  misfortune  at  this 
moment  that  the  great  bankers  are  mainlv  pre- 
rented  from  a  public  demonstration  against  the 
Bank  of  England  by  a  groundless  apprehension 
that  the  activity  of  any  one  of  them  might  be  mis- 
construed into  a  betrayal  of  alarm  on  his  own 
account :  and  thus  they  sit,  ^vith  Spartan  endur- 
nnce.  while  the  monster  is  preying  upon  them. 
Let  them  descend  from  tliis  lofty,  and  we  think 
over-strained,  punctilio,  and  do  their  duty  to  the 
thousand  sufferers  who  have  hoped  for  safety  under 
the  outspread  of  their  mighty  wing-s,  and  who  have 
been  surprised  by  the  dart  of  the  enemy,  piercing 
through  that  potent  protection.  Is  it  for  such  per- 
sons as  we  refer  to,  whose  wide  possessions  strike 
the  eye  in  every  county  of  England,  to  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  duty,  letting  "'  I  dare  not"  wait 
upon  '•  I  would  ?■'  A  noble  field  is  now  before 
them. 

In  conclusion,  we  say  that  the  legislature  must 
be  called  upon  without  loss  of  time  to  stop  the 
long-continued  misdirection  of  the  managers  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Even  while  we  were  \\Titing, 
the  Tlmfs  brought  the  fact  before  us  that  they  had 
been  agreeing  to  lend  270.000/. .  a  sum  equal  to 
one  sixty-ninth  of  the  whole  bank  circulation,  to 
the  copper  miner's  company,  at  5  percent.!  These 
bankers  have  done  this  at  a  time  when  they  them- 
selves were  lending  at  7,  8.  and  9  per  cent,  to  the 
general  public  :  and.  in  further  defiance  of  the 
principles  of  banking,  they  have  lent  this  vast  sum 
for  a  lonz  period  of  time,  while  to  the  public  their 
loans,  at  the  heavy  rates  mentioned  above,  were  on 
short  bills  I  And  it  is  the  public  money  which 
they  are  permined  to  employ,  thus  tyrannically  and 
unjustly  in  the  particular  instance — and  in  the 
general  effect  upon  the  circulation,  so  injuriously 
both  to  public  and  private  interests ! ! 

When  we  saw  and  reflected  on  this  extraordi- 
nary transaction  last  Thursday,  it  struck  us.  at  fi^rst, 
as  being  so  bad  that  nothing  could  make  it  worse. 
We  changed  our  opinion  when  we  subsequentlv 
learnt  that  the  governor  of  the  copper  miner's 
company — himself  indebted  to  that  company  in  the 
large  sum  of  20.000/. — was,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
failure,  three  weeks  ago.  an  influential  member 
of  the  bank  direction  ;  that  another  director  of  the 


company  was  also,  up  to  the  time  of  his  failure  a 
week  ago,  a  bank  director ;  and  that  a  third  was  a 
very  near  relation  of  a  bank  director. 


CHOLERA. 

Mr.  Chadwick,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  special  sanatory  commission 
tor  the  metropolis,  have  been  engaged  for  several 
days  past  examining  witnesses  as  to  the  present 
Slate  of  those  districts  where  the  cholera  was  the 
most  prevalent  in  1S32 ;  Shadwell,  Roiherhithe, 
and  the  Borough. —  Globe. 

The  steady  advance  of  the  cholera  westward  has 
induced  Mr.  William  Herapath,  of  Bristol,  to  pub- 
lish for  the  public  benefit  the  results  of  his  chemi- 
cal experiments  on  the  nature  of  the  infection  during 
the  visitaiion*in  1S32.  Mr.  Herapath  gives  reasons 
why  the  recently  discovered  disinlectants  will  be  of 
no  avail  in  grappling  with  this  particular  form  of 
infection  :  — 

•'  For  some  time  I  attended  almusi  daily  at  the 
cholera  hospitals,  and  experimented  in  every  way 
I  could  think  of,  upon  the  dead  and  living  subjects, 
their  contents  and  (jicta,  the  atmosphere  surround- 
ing them,  and  their  articles  of  clothing.  The  con- 
clusions I  arrived  at  I  t'orward  for  the  information 
of  those  who  have  not  had  the  same  opportunities. 

*•  1.  That  the  cause  of  cholera  is  a  putrid  animal 
poison,  capable  of  being  recognized  by  the  smell  by 
some,  emanating  from  and  surrounding  the  dead  or 
living  cholera  subject  or  articles  of  cloihmg. 

'•  2.  That  it  is  not  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  as  it  does  not  decom- 
pf>se  salts  of  lead  or  zinc,  and  when  passed  through 
nitrate  of  silver  it  only  forms  a  red  solution  when 
exposed  to  light. 

"  3.  That  it  is  only  received  into  the  living  body 
through  the  lungs,  and  cannot  be  propagated  by  in- 
oculation. 

"4.  That  infection  can  be  conveyed  by  articles 
of  clothing,  bedding,  &c.  ;  and  that  washerwomen 
are  more  subject  to  infection  than  ordina.'-y  persons 
from  that  cause. 

•'  5.  That  all  persons  are  not  equally  liable  to 
infection  Jrom  equal  exposure,  and  even  the  same 
individual  becomes  more  sensitive  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

"6.  That  the  poison  is  destroyed  by  chlorine 
gos  and  a  heat  of  300  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

•'  As  the  object  of  the  present  communication  is 
merely  to  give  the  public  opinion  a  right  direction 
so  as  to  help  the  future  boards  of  health  to  combat 
this  insidious  and  powerful  enemy.  I  must  at  once 
state  that  the  two  most  popular  disenfectants  of  the 
day — the  chloride  of  zinc  and  the  nitrate  of  lead, 
known  as  Sir  W.  Burnet's  and  Ledoven's — will  be 
of  no  avail,  although  they  will  promptly  remove 
ordinary  putrid  effluvia.  The  only  chemical  pre- 
ventive I  depended  up<in  in  my  numerous  exposures 
to  the  virus  was  chlorine  gas;  and  this  1  believe  to 
be  a  perfect  one  if  the  fumigation  is  complete.  I 
invariably  passed  through  an  atmosphere  of  it  on 
my  return  home,  and  kept  it  escaping  in  my  resi- 
dence during  the  continuance  of  the  disease  in  the 
city.  I  also  placed  large  quantities  of  the  substance 
necessary  for  the  evolution  of  this  gas  in  the  hands 
of  a  Bristol  druggist,  who  was  kind  enough  to  dis- 
tribute 1.200  quantities  of  it  gratuitously  to  appli- 
cants during  three  days,  with  instructions  for  the 
use  ;  and  am  happy  to  say  that  during  that  time 
the  deaths  fell  from  ten  to  one  per  day :  and  I  have 
but  little  doubt  that  if  every  ship  arriving  in  Eng- 
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land  from  an  infected  place  should  be  exposed  to  a 
perfect  funnigation  with  chlorine,  we  shall  be  pre- 
served from  the  infection.  If  the  disease  should 
pass  this  cordon  by  any  accident,  then  everv  house 
in  tiie  infected  district  should  be  simultaneously 
fumigated  with  it — say  three  times  a  day ;  unless 
done  in  all  houses  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
useless,  or  nearly  so  ;  and  to  do  it  effectually,  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  of  common  salt  and  one  of 
black  oxide  of  manganese  should  be  placed  just  in- 
side the  outer  or  street  door  of  the  dwelling-house, 
and  a  little  common  vitriol  poured  upon  it.  The 
inward  current  of  air  will  convey  the  chlorine  gas 
to  every  part  of  the  interior;  and  wherever  it  can 
be  smelt  the  effect  is  produced — the  miasm  is  de- 
stroyed. If  articles  of  clothing  are  infected,  and 
the  colors  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  tjie  gas,  they 
may  be  heated  in  an  oven  or  on  a  kiln,  to  250  or 
300  degrees,  (about  the  heat  of  baking  bread,) 
when  they  might  be  handled  or  used  with  perfect 
impunity." 


GEORGICS    AT    DRAYTON    3IAN0R. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  present  mission  is  a  fit 
sequel  to  his  career  as  a  conservative  reformer. 
Heretofore,  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  statesmen 
■who  have  left  office,  either  to  intrigue  for  a  return 
to  power,  or,  abandoning  political  intrigue,  to  in- 
dulge in  merely  personal  recreations.  But  the  re- 
tired premier  of  our  times  inclines  to  neither.  It  is 
■well  understood  tiiat  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  office 
— that  he  at  least  does  not  contemplate  a  return  to 
it,  whatever  others  may  do  for  him  ;  he  has  not 
entered  into  parly  intrigues  ;  and  yet  he  is  not  idle 
or  regardless  of  puljlic  objects.  The  emancipation 
from  the  exigencies  of  party  has  only  served  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  useful- 
ness. Of  all  our  statesmen,  he  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  one  that  centres  in  his  own  person  the  great- 
est influence,  and  that  influence  he  is  bringing  to 
bear  beneficially  for  his  country  in  promoting  that 
one  of  all  the  sciences  which  most  immediately  con- 
C(.'rns  her — agricultural  science.  This  he  does 
more  effectually  than  if  he  were  himself  to  enter 
into  active  competition  with  experimentalists  ;  al- 
though he  has  not  neglected  the  sui)ject.  But  such 
social  meetings  as  that  recently  held  in  his  mansion, 
of  scientific  experimentalists  and  practical  farmers, 
command  far  more  attention  than  common  agricul- 
tural diniu;rs  or  scientific  gatln^rings.  It  was  not 
meredy  tin;  admirable  expositions  of  a  nascent 
science  which  (jave  value;  to  the  meeting — thry  can 
be  h(rar(l  (dsewhere  ;  nor  was  it  the  testimony  of 
working  practice  to  scientific  investigation — that 
also,  though  still  po.s.ses.sing  the  interest  of  novelty, 
is  to  he  found  in  other  places:  hut  it  was  the  social 
])osition  given  to  the  young  science  and  its  pro- 
fessors. 

The  sj)ectrude  presented  to  the  country  by  the 
hos])itat)le  board  is  instructive  and  encouraging. 
At  its  head  sat  the  most  successful  statesman  of 
tlie  country — a  man  still  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  in- 
tellect, stdl  warmed  iiy  iiuhjic  y.eal,  vet  with  judg- 
HKMit  t<'m[)ercd  tiy  maiuriiy  of  years:  Ik;  has  re- 
tired, after  a  great  iieacefnl  vietorv,  from  active 
[(oliiical  contest  ;  l)ut  his  unfiihiur  energy  needs 
aciion,  and,  hal)itua1e(l  to  imldie  service,  he  must 
have  em]iloymcnt  useful  to  the  pulili<-.  Ijavin;,'  in 
thi;  lefrislature  freed  the  industry  of  the  country 
from  its  shackles,  ho  retreats  to  aid  m  d.vrloiiin^ 
its  reso\irces.  He  summons  to  his  conneil  n:ilnr.il 
philo.sopliers  and  jiraclical  agriculinrisis.      Is  is  at 


the  table  of  that  leading  statesman  that  the  scientific 
investigators  learn  the  full  appreciation  of  their 
labors  :  there  they  learn  that  natural  science  ap- 
plied to  agriculture  is  a  branch  of  intellectual 
activity  which  takes  its  place  with  politics  and 
political  economy  as  a  recognized  part  of  states- 
manship :  does  it  not  follow  that  they  will  carry 
away  a  prouder  zeal  than  ever  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
knowledge  not  only  vitally  interesting,  but  now 
authoritatively  admitted  to  be  so?  No  doubt,  the 
innate  love  of  it  would  have  stimulated  those  excel- 
lent persons  in  their  avocations  ;  but  a  worldly 
recognition  of  philosophy  is  both  gratifying  to  the 
teacher  and  useful  to  the  dissemination  of  the  doc- 
trine. The  doctrine  is  stamped,  as  it  were,  with 
an  official  authority,  which  must  smooth  its  way 
towards  those  whom  it  most  immediately  concerns. 
Plodding  men,  dull  time-serving  fellows,  who  would 
sneer  at  doctors  and  professors,  at  new-fangled 
practices  and  theoretical  notions,  will  be  disposed  to 
receive  with  respect  doctrines  that  come  direct  from 
the  table  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful.  Besides, 
the  pride  of  the  working  farmers  will  be  conciliated 
by  the  consideration  shown  to  their  order  in  being 
summoned  to  the  hospitable  council  :  farmers  are 
now  among  the  recognized  company  of  statesmen 
and  philosophers,  not  merely  as  pupils  or  listeners, 
but  as  parties  to  the  deliberation.  A  Woodward 
sits  with  a  Huxtable  and  a  Peel  to  consult  how  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  can  be  best  and  most  directly 
promoted. 

It  is  true  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  great  and  power- 
ful as  he  inay  he,  derives  perhaps  the  brightest  lus- 
tre in  his  fame  from  the  conipanionhood  ;  but  that 
fact  only  renders  his  countenance  the  more  influen- 
tial for  good.  Apart  from  the  eflect  which  such 
investigations  have  in  eidarging  and  rei'nvigoratiug 
the  mind  of  the  statesman,  there  is  the  renewed 
prestige  which  he  derives  on  reentering  the  dry 
walls  of  the  national  debatiiig-ch;imber,  from  the 
knowledge  that  he  comes  fresh  from  a  consultation 
with  the  true  Egeria  of  all  statesmen — Nature. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  alone  in  applying  to  fresh 
and  original  sources  to  enrich  his  statesmanship 
withal.  Lord  Clarendon's  recently  commenced  at- 
tempt to  promote  agricultural  knowledge  where  it 
is  still  more  needed  than  in  Enrrland,  is  based  upon 
the  same  clear  and  candid  view  of  slate  wisdom — 
that  it  ought  to  be  dictated  by  the  practical  neces- 
sity of  the  limes.  Mr.  Cobden's  lour  of  Europe  is 
in  the  same  spirit.  Here  we  have  three  of  our 
statesmen,  who  might  all  of  them  claim  the  highest 
position  in  point  of  knowledge  and  estimation, 
teaching  by  example  thai  the  jirinciple  of  the  wisest 
practical  philosophy  is  never  to  cease  learning,  but 
ever  to  renew  strength  fiir  wordly  affairs  by  apply- 
ing at  the  original  .sources  of  knowledge.  Such  a 
refcnnice  must  lend  to  infuse  a  new  sj)irit  of  life 
into  th(!  deliberations  of  jiarliament. —  Spcc/n/or, 
i)///  Oc/oUr. 


TiiK  Timrs  recounts  a  truly  "  extraordinary  in- 
staiuM;  of  the  application  of  the  electric  telegraph," 
at  the  liondon  I jridge  terminus  of  the  Soulli-eastern 
Hailwav,  on  Thur.sday,  7th  ()ctohi>r. 

"  Hutchings,  the  man  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  deatii  for  poisoning  his  wite,  was  to  have  been 
executed  at  Maidstone  jail  at  twelve  o'clock. 
Shortly  before  the  a|>pointed  hour  fiir  carrying  the 
sentencf!  into  ell'ect,  a  m(;ssag(!  was  received  at  the 
liondon  I5ridge  terminus  from  the  liomo  office, 
re(iuestin[j  that  an  order  should  lie  sent  by  the  elec- 
tric telegra[ih,  instructing  the  imdor-sheriff  at  Maid- 
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stone  to  stay  the  execution  two  hours.  By  the 
agency  of  the  electric  telegraph  the  communication 
was  received  in  Maidstone  with  the  usual  rapidity ; 
and  the  execution  was  for  a  time  stayed.  It  seems 
that  the  under-secretary  of  state  had  been  in  con- 
ference with  a  gentleman  who  had  interested  him- 
self in  the  case,  and  a  reexamination  of  the  evi- 
dence was  humanely  determined  on  ;  pending  the 
consultation,  the  under-secretary  ordered  the  tem- 
porary respite.  Shortly  after  the  transmission  of 
the  order  deferring  the  execution  for  two  hours,  a 
messenger  from  the  home  ofBce  conveyed  to  the 
railway  the  secretary  of  state's  order  that  the  law 
was  to  take  its  course,  and  that  the  culprit  was  to 
be  at  once  executed.  As  we  have  heard  it  stated, 
Mr.  Macgregor,  chairman  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway,  happened  to  be  at  the  terminus  when  this 
order  arrived.  The  telegraph  clerk  heshated  in 
sending  such  a  message  without  instructions  ;  and 
the  propriety  of  transmitting  it  was  accordingly 
submitted  to  Mr.  Macgregor.  The  messenger  from 
the  home  office  could  not  be  certain  that  the  order 
for  Hutchings'  execution  was  signed  by  the  home 
secretary,  although  it  bore  his  name  ;  and  Mr. 
MacjTrefror,  with  great  judgment  and  humanity,  in- 
stantly decided  that  it  was  not  a  sufficient  authority 
on  such  a  momentous  matter. 

"  It  now  became  the  duty  of  Mr.  James  Walter, 
the  chief  superintendent  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway,  to  see  the  home  secretary  on  the  subject 
of  the  message  :  Mr.  Walter  proceeded  to  Down- 
ing street,  and  stated  to  Sir  Denis  le  Marchant,  the 
under-socretary  of  state,  that  the  railway  com- 
pany, in  being  required  to  deal  with  such  a  matter 
as  a  man's  execution,  must  have  the  signature  of 
the  order  affixed  in  the  presence  of  their  responsible 
officer  ;  that  the  second  telegraphic  message  was 
in  fact  a  death-warrant,  and  that  Mr.  Walter  must 
have  undoubted  evidence  of  its  correctness.  On 
Mr.  Walter  drawing  the  attention  of  the  secretary 
of  state  to  the  fact  that  the  transmission  of  such  a 
message  was,  in  effect,  to  make  him  the  sheriff, 
the  conduct  of  the  railway  company,  in  requiring 
unquestionable  evidence  and  authority,  was  warmly 
approved.  The  proper  signature  was  affixed  in 
Mr.  Walter's  presence  ;  and  the  telegraph  then 
conveyed  to  the  sad  criminal  news  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  awful  sentence  was  only  temporary. 
Hutchings  was  executed  soon  after  it  reached  Maid- 
stone. 

"  An  extraordinary  sensation  was  created  in 
Maidstone.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  man 
would  not  be  handed.  The  sheriff  delayed  the  exe- 
cution the  full  time  of  two  hours,  and  did  not  get 
the  second  mandate,  ordering  the  execution,  until 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time.  This  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wires  being  engaired  in  transmit- 
tine  a  message  from  the  sberiffto  the  home  office, 
so  that  the  secretary  of  state's  order  could  not  pass 
through  until  the  sheriff's  conversation  had  ended. 
We  believe  this  is  the  first  instance  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  electric  telegraph  on  such  a  service." 


The  revenue  accounts  for  the  year  and  quarter 
ended  on  the  lOih  of  October  are  alarming — a 
decrease  on  the  year  of  above  a  million,  on  the 
October  quarter  of  above  a  million  and  a  half  I  This 
was  to  be  expected  :  the  famine  in  Ireland  and  the 
overtrading  in  England,  with  all  the  consequent 
dislocation,  fiscal  and  commercial,  could  not  happen 
and  not  mark  the  formidable  effects  of  scarcity  and 
imprudence  in  the  aggregate  accounts  of  the  nation. 


The  dearth  by  a  visitation  of  Providence  diminished, 
while  the  speculative  madness  wasted,  our  re- 
sources; and  that  '•  burning  of  the  candle  at  both 
ends"  exhibits  its  natural  results  in  straitened  means. 

If  we  look  to  particulars,  the  account  for  the  year 
is  not  so  very  bad  ;  there  is  an  increase  on  all  the 
great  branches  of  ordinary  revenue,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  jC6T3,000  ;  the  striking  exception 
is  the  excise,  which  shows  a  decrease  of  jC  160,000  ; 
but  the  great  apparent  decrease  on  the  year  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  falling  off  in  the  receipt  of 
"  China-money"  and  other  casual  hems. 

The  account  for  the  quarter  is  dark  indeed. 
Taking  the  particular  season,  the  country  is  in  a 
much  worse  position  than  it  was  at  this  time  last 
year  :  all  the  great  branches  of  the  revenue  exhibit 
decrease,  with  small  exceptions  under  the  heads  of 
taxes  and  post-office :  the  gross  increase  under 
every  head  is  only  ±."10,667.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  decrease  in  customs.  (£374.000.)  excise, 
(£641.000.)  stamps,  (£"66.000.)  and  propertv-tax, 
(£53,000  ;)  the  gross  decrease  being  £1.5-25,000. 
Xo  doubt,  the  receipts  of  the  customs  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1846  were  unduly  swelled  by  receipts  for 
corn-duties,  now  in  abeyance:  the  affluence  of  the 
stamp  revenue  was  an  unhealthy  excess ;  andvthe 
apparent  abundance  of  the  property-tax  was  un- 
!  sound  :  but  even  with  those  deductions,  the  fact 
remains,  that  the  diminished  and  wasted  resources 
of  the  country,  a  bad  harvest  in  the  previous  year, 
and  disturbed  commerce,  are  telling  on  the  revenue 
at  a  most  serious  rate. 

Will  it  stop  here  ?  The  prospect  is  not  cheering. 
The  present  deficiency  belongs  to  a  stage  betore 
the  recent  storm  in  the  commercial  world  could  have 
had  time  to  operate  greatly  upon  the  public  receipts  ; 
short  time  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts :  in  railway  matters,  heated  specu- 
lation is  succeeded  by  icy  stagnation  :  diminished 
exports  must  be  accompanied  by  diminished  imports 
— deficiency  in  customs ;  wases  will  continue  low 
— deficiency  in  excise  ;  incomes  will  be  lower, 
sometimes  imaginary — deficiency  in  income-tax  ; 
even  a  healthy  reaction  in  railway  affairs  must  tend 
to  induce  a  deficiency  of  revenue  under  the  head  of 
stamps.  To  these  pinching  straits  add,  that  the 
Irish  subsidies  will  probably  be  renewed  ;  and  that 
the  French  government  is  going  to  take  from  the 
general  money-market  its  long-threatened  loan,  in 
instalments  at  the  rate  of  £400,000  a  month  for  the 
next  two  years.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that 
Lord  John  Russell's  administration  will  be  able  to 
boast  the  happy  ornament  of  rich  revenue-tables. — 
Spectator  16  Oct. 


Omnibuses  have  appeared  in  Turkey  ;  a  regular 
course  of  them  has  been  established  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Adrianople,  by  an  Armenian  com- 
pany. These  carriages  carry  twelve  passengers 
inside,  two  out,  and  are  drawn  by  six  horses.  The 
journey  occupies  thirty-two  hours ;  and  the  fare  is 
130  piastres. 

The  joint  Stratford  and  London  committees  have 
reported,  that  they  have  paid  3,8-23/.  for  Shak- 
speare's  house  and  the  adjoining  property :  and 
that  the  subscriptions  fall  short  of  that  amount  by 
1,400/.  ;  leavmg  the  committee  liable. 

Grace  Aguilar,  the  authoress  of  many  popular 
works  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  urging  their  claims  to 
free  and  equal  civil  and  relitrious  rights  throuchout 
the  civilized  world,  died  on  the  10th  September,  at 
Frankfort,  in  her  thirty-second  year. 
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Railway  Intelligence. — Such  is  the  pressure 
for  money  among  some  of  even  the  largest  and 
weahhiest  railway  companies,  that,  in  addition  to 
their  otfers  of  five  per  cent,  for  money  advanced  on 
their  debentures,  tliey  contemplate  allowing  a  bonus 
on  fares  paid  in  advance  by  passengers.  Thus,  a 
person  going  by  tlie  twelve  o'clock  train  will  be 
allowed  a  liandsome  drawback  if  he  takes  out  his 
ticket  at  eight  o'clock,  for  the  company  gets  the 
play  of  his  money  during  four  hours,  which  in  the 
present  state  of  things  will  be  found  a  most  desira- 
ble accommodation.  Ii  is  expected  that  some  of 
the  leading  lines  will  speedily  put  forth  an  announce- 
ment that  "  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per 
hour  will  henceforth  be  allowed  on  all  fares  paid  in 
advance  on  sums  not  exceeding  fifty  shillings  ;"'  and 
preference  tickets  will  be  issued,  with  a  corner  seat 
guaranteed,  to  the  twenty  first  passengers  by  each 
train  who  shall  have  paid  up  the  whole  sum  upon 
their  fares  a  quarter  of  an  hour  previous  to  starling. 
— Punch. 

Island  of  Jamaica. — The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  inherited  a 
landed  estate  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  the  slaves  j 
attached  to  the  same  having  been  emancipated  un-  \ 
der  the    act   of  Parliament.     Encouraged   by  the  | 
British  and  American  abolition  reports  on  the  suc- 
cessful  progress  of  the  emancipation   policy,   and 
hoping  that  he  could  revive  his  abandoned   sugar 
estate    with  free  black    labor,    he    recently  visited 
Jamaica,  and  on   his  return  gave  the  result  in  the 
extract  furnished.  I 

"  Tiie  condition  of  property  in  Jamaica  is  as  low,  ' 
as  regards  value  and  production,  as  can  well  be  im- 
agined, yet  the   people  there  think  they  have  not 
yet  reached  the  lowest  point,  and  will  not  for  a  year 


or  two.  About  eighty  sugar  properties  are  thrown 
up,  not  paying  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  and 
everything  on  them  gone  to  ruin.  Before  the 
emancipation,  the  export  of  sugar  was  about  200,- 
000  hogsheads  ;  last  year  it  amounted  to  little  more 
than  thirty  thousand.  The  negroes  are  very  loyal 
and  humble  in  their  deportment  and  pretensions, 
but  very  indolent ;  and  being  able  to  maintain 
themselves  with  little  work,  sufficient  labor  cannot 
be  had.  The  coffee  properties  (which  are  in  the 
mountains)  are  doing  somewhat  better ;  but  bad  is 
the  best.  All  the  white  inhabitants  able  to  leave 
the  island  have  gone  away." — Charleston  Mercury. 
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Evangeline,  a  Tale  of  Acadie.  By  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow.  We  can  only  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  this  welcome  book  now,  but  shall  here- 
after find  opportunity  of  introducing  it  to  our  read- 
ers.    Published  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  published  Cam- 
paign Sketches  of  the  War  with  Mexico.  By 
Capt.  W.  S.  Henry.  The  officers  of  the  army, 
and  other  reporters,  have  drawn  from  the  life  and 
given  us  many  vivid  and  picturesque  scenes  in 
Mexico.  This  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
war,  but  it  may  be  called  "  one  of  its  advantages." 
And  yet  not  so,  dear  friend,  if  it  create  a  love  of 
war. 

Also — The  Life  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  King  of 
France  and  Navarre,  by  G.  P.  R.  James  ;  and  No  31 
of  the  excellent  and  beautiful  Pictorial  History  of 
England. 

(Chambers'  Miscellany  pours  out  its  attractive 
numbers,  through  the  press  of  Messrs.  Gould,  Ken- 
dall &  Lincoln. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
r/c  Progress  of  America,  from   the  Discovery  by 
Cohi/nkis  to  iheyar  1846.   By  John  Macgregor, 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  author  of  Com- 
mercial Statistics,  &c.  &c.     2  vols,  large  8vo.  i 
London  :   1847.  j 

These  yolumes  contain  by  far  the  most  valuable  j 
store  of  facts  which  has  ever  been  collected  respect-  j 
ing-  the  conunercial  and  social  history  of  the  New  i 
C-ontinent.  It  requires,  indeed,  some  courage  even  ] 
to  glance  over  the  enormous  mass  of  details,  which  i 
these  3000  closely  printed  pages  present  to  the  eye.  i 
But  a  ver}-  brief  examination  dispels  anv  doubt  as  ! 
to  the  seri-iceable  and  practical  character  of  the  j 
work.  Mr.  Macgregor  is  so  thoroughly  conver-  ; 
sant  with  the  art  of  dealing  with  statistical  figures,  ' 
and  long  habit  has  rendered  him  such  a  master  of  '■ 
arrangement,  that  an  inquirer  even  moderately  fa-  | 
miliar  with  such  studies  will  find  himself  easily  i 
enabled  to  turn  to  the  particular  pigeon-hole  in  | 
which  the  materials  he  is  in  search  of  are  deposited.  ! 
The  first  volume  embraces  a  general  sketch  of  j 
the  history  of  discovery  in  the  New  Continent :  its  j 
more  recent  political  annals  :  the  separate  history  and  I 
geooraphy  of  British  America.  Brazil,  and  Spanish  i 
America  ;  and  the  statistics  of  the  two  latter  coun-  | 
tries,  together  with  those  of  Ha\-ti  and  the  foreign  j 
West  Indies.  In  the  second  volume,  Mr.  Mac-  I 
gregor  returns  to  the  statistics  of  the  United  Sates  i 
of  North  America  :  and  this  is  by  far  the  most  I 
complete  part  of  the  work,  as  the  subject  is  more  ; 
important,  and  the  materials  more  trustworthy.       j 

^\  e  do  not  understand  on  what  principle  the  ! 
British  dominions  in  America  are  left  out.  or  rather  . 
treated  of  in  part  only  ;  a  sketch  of  their  history  ' 
and  geoorraphy  being  given,  while  the  statistics  \ 
both  of  British  North  America  and  the  West  j 
Indies  are  wholly  omitted.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mac-  i 
gregor  was  of  opinion  that  these  regions,  forming  ! 
part  of  the  British  empire,  would  be  more  properly 
included  in  compilations  treating  of  our  own  domes-  i 
tic  aiTairs.  Perhaps  he  intended  at  some  future  ' 
period  to  supply  the  omission.  If  otherwise,  we  I 
cannot  but  regret  it :  not  only  on  account  of  the  i 
peculiar  interest  which  those  parts  of  America  i 
possess  for  tho  British  reader,  but  also  because 
Mr.  Macgregor  is  personally  familiar  with  them.  ' 
He  illustrated  their  condition  some  years  ago  in 
his  "  British  America,"'  of  which  the  statistical  • 
part  is  already  antiquated,  from  the  rapid  changes  ! 
which  the  subject-matter  has  undergone.  ^      ■, 

"  The  enthusiasm,"  says  Mr.  Macgregor,  "  which  ' 
accompanied  me  in  my  youth  to  the   British  settle-  j 
ments  in  America,  was  "first  inspired  by  the  writings  '■■ 
of  Robertson,  Charlevoix,  and  Ravna'l— by  poring 
over  Ilakiuvt  and   Purchas,   and   the  more   recen't 
collections  of  voyages  and  travels  ;  and  an  ambition, 
entertained  on  perusing  with  delight  the  travels  of 
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I  a  near  relation,  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
to  the  Arctic  shores,  and  afterwards  across  the 
broadest  part  of  America  to  the  Pacific.  The  more 
I  study  the  progress  of  the  European  settlements  in 
America,  the  more  thoroughly  am  I  convinced  of  an 
infallible  truth,  that  the  history  of  navigation  and 
commerce  is  the  history  of  civilization." 

To  enthusiasm  of  this  order  the  history  of 
American  progress  affords  the  most  ample  nourish- 
ment. The  visions  and  speculations  of  the  people 
of  a  new  country  are  almost  wholly  of  a  material 
order.  Wrestlers  against  nature,  conquerors  of 
the  wilderness,  their  chief  attention  is  concentrated 
on  a  struggle  which,  among  inhabitants  of  the 
Old  World  like  ourselves,  is  long  ago  over,  and 
forgotten ;  and  excites  only  the  interest  of  ro 
mance.  We  have  become  settled  in  our  present 
condition.  There  are  many  among  us — nay,  most 
of  us,  in  some  mood,  have  shared  the  feeling — 
who  could  be  content  to  remain  stationary,  and  to 
be  neither  more  numerous,  nor  wealthier,  nor  more 
advanced  in  our  command  over  nature,  than  we 
are  at  present,  provided  only  the  rest  of  the  world 
could  gain  no  advantage  by  slipping  past  us.  Oui 
cherished  dreams  are  generally  of  other  conquests 
and  glories  than  these,  and  are  not  easily  kindled 
by  statistics ;  but  statistics  constitute  the  favorite 
excitement  of  the  imagination  of  most  Americans, 
and  of  Mr.  Macgregor  no  less.  He  evidently 
enjoys  himself  amidst  the  long  array  of  figures, 
which  prove  the  rapidity  of  past  advance,  and 
illustrate  the  laws  of  future  development. 

A  very  large  part  of  his  first  volume,  however, 
contains  matter  more  attractive  to  ordinary  read- 
ers, being  composed  of  extracts  and  summaries  of 
modern  travels,  after  the  fashion  of  Pinkerton  and 
other  compilers ;  and  here  Mr.  Macgregor  has 
drawn  very  largely  on  American  stores  with 
which  we  were  previously  unacquainted.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  relation  to  Mexico,  the  old 
"  Internal  Provinces,"  so  long  un^isited,  but  now 
opened  by  the  commercial  and  military  enterprise 
of  the  Anglo-Americans — California,  Oregon,  and 
the  interior  of  Brazil.  :\Iany  of  the  sources  'from 
which  he  has  derived  this  part  of  his  collections  are 
almost  inaccessible  to  English  readers  in  general. 
As  to  the  Spanish-American  republics,  Mr. 
Macgregor  appears  to  have  been  perplexed  be- 
tween the  necessity  of  making  his  work  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  and  the  extremely  worthless 
character  of  the  materials  with  which  in  their  case 
he  has  had  to  deal.  We  place  verj-  little  reliance  on 
his  pohtical  arithmetic  respecting  these  regions, 
which,  feebly  disclosed  to  us  in  tlie  personaf  nar- 
ratives of  a  few  occasional  \isitors  from  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  are  sinking,  for  the  most 
part,  back  into  the  darkness  which  concealed  them 
from  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  durino'  the 
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century  before  their  emancipation  ;  and  are  left  as 
it  were  aside  in  the  ra])id  movement  of  the  rest  of 
Christendom.  As  to  these,  the  statistician  has  to 
elicit  his  results  from  a  multitude  of  old,  ill-ar- 
ranged, and  contradictory  authorities  ;  and  it  is  not 
altogether  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  with  that  propen- 
sity, which  certainly  belongs  to  his  class,  and  from 
which  Mr.  Macgregor  is  not  wholly  free — to  pre- 
fer collecting  to  analyzing — to  fling  down  cart- 
loads of  figures  on  the  desk,  and  trust  to  chance 
for  the  arrangement — his  tables  arc  often  not  only 
inaccurate,  but  sometimes  inconsistent  in  their  de- 
tails.* These  portions  of  the  work,  however,  will 
bs  consulted  more  as  matters  of  curiosity  than 
utility  ;  except  the  commercial  returns  from  the 
various  ports  of  South  America,  which  appear  to 
rest,  for  the  most  part,  on  better  authority,  and  to 
be  compiled  with  great  labor  from  sources  gener- 
ally unattainable. 

As  matters  of  political  interest,  the  chapters 
relating  to  the  United  Sates  constitute  the  main 
value  of  the  work.  Mr.  Macgregor  is  well  known 
in  this  country  as  the  laborious  and  steady  cham- 
pion of  the  cause  of  free  trade.  He  has  had  a 
share,  and  no  trifling  one,  in  directing  the  move- 
ment of  tlie  last  few  j^ears.  To  many  minds,  his 
figures  have  brought  stronger  conviction  than  all 
the  eloquence  enlisted  on  the  same  side,  both  in 
and  out  of  parliament.  And  now  that  the  battle 
is  won,  (or  nearly  won)  in  his  own  country,  there 
is  no  more  glorious  victory  left  to  be  achieved, 
tlian  that  which  must  ultimately  be  won,  over  the 
party  prejudices  and  class-interests  wliich  still 
govern  the  commercial  legislation  of  the  great 
republic.  That  legislation  may  not  be  worse  than 
w!iat  still  prevails  in  many  European  countries  ; 
l)ut  it  stands  in  more  striking  contrast  with  the 
character  and  the  otiicr  institutions  of  a  people  so 
slircwd  and  far-sighted  in  all  matters  concerning 
th:>ir  iuti'rests.  Nor  h:is  it  iirisen,  as  in  less 
eiilightened  slates,  from  tlie  successful  intrigues, 
(ir  the  arl)itrary  exercise;  of  j)ower,  of  a  protected 
class  of  Hionopolists.  Notliing  is  more  clenr,  to 
ii:iy  otu'  v.lio  h:is  sludi'.'d  l!io  history  summed  up  in 
Mr.  Ma."gri'gor"s  pngcs,  tliaii  that  the  "  American 
hv.-;  ill"'  of  jtrotcctidi!  ;irose  f'nini  political  and  not 
fVoin  cdtniMiTc^ial  iiidtivcs.  We  ;>r('  ours''!vcs  the 
r.i'li'Ts  of  it.  It  Ix'gaii  in  a  desire  of  just,  but 
Mijiciliiic  rclalintion  on  I'!;!"hiii(].      Once  implanted 

in  tlie  s!ali afcor(lin;r  In  t'l"    uniibrni    history  of 

Mich  evil  tri-dwlhs — it  strncl<    its    mots    too   (l('i'i)h- 
m  p'ipniar  l-i-lini^r  lo  he    eradicated,  so  long  as  tbi' 
(■|(j-.c  lialari'-c  of  parlies,  and  the  dillicnllv  of  eon-, 
dnclui^^  till'  t,Mnerninriit,  niiglit  render  it  an  o'ljeet  i 
W'lh  stati-iieii  to  le.l  for  the  voles  of  a,    jiroti cleil  j 
class,    strong    in     ni.it'il    scH'-interest    rather    than 
iMiiahers. 


*  II.  f'.  I.iina.  al  vol.  i.,  p.  '.i-,-,,  is  uy 
M.d'.ti')  nihal/iliinls,  willi  mi  ■.wvv.v.u-  of  :>■:,: 
jiily.  At  )).  '.ir.r.  it  is  st:it.-,t  n,  \^■^^■,•  ;, 
fxi'i-c'liiit?  4.'), (10(1,  with  .'i.'i'Ki  iiili'rMKMits  in 
iiiorndiiy  nt  wliich  fvcn  Mr.  Cliiidu  ii  U 
!n;li:i'~t.  Wr^nr''  iisliMincd  tci  iicilii-f  .mkIi  Irilji's  in  ;i  wnrli 
<if  this  iiKi'^'iiitH'lc,  liiil  w  iintjlil  liiivc  miiliijilicil  in 
HaiHTs  ;  and  the  hint  ni:iy  dirtxt  uUcniinn  in  some  I'lmin 
rt'vi.iii-ii. 


ill-  In  coiilnni 
(idcalhs  aniiu 
"ipiilalinti  not 
I  I  111'  year  ;  a 
would    stand 


In  1785,  Mr.  Adams,  then  the  United  States 
minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James',  proposed  to 
place  the  navigation  and  trade  between  the  domin- 
ions of  Great  Britain  and  all  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  upon  a  basis  of  complete  reciprocity. 
The  proposal  was  not  only  rejected,  but  "  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  no  other  would  be  en- 
tertained." Mr.  Adams,  accordingly,  advised  his 
countrymen  (in  a  letter  to  the  foreign  secretary, 
Mr.  Jay)  : — "  You  may  depend  upon  it,  the  com- 
merce of  America  will  have  no  relief  at  present ; 
nor,  in  iny  opinion,  ever,  until  the  United  States 
shall  have  generally  passed  navigation  acts.  If 
this  measure  is  not  adopted,  we  shall  be  derided  ; 
and,  the  more  we  suffer,  the  more  will  our  calam- 
ities be  laughed  at.  My  most  earnest  exhortations 
to  the  states,  then,  are,  and  ought  to  be,  to  lose 
no  time  in  passing  such  acts." 

Advice  to  adopt  a  measure  of  retaliation,  so 
justly  provoked,  however  questionable  its  real 
policy  might  be,  could  hardly  fail  of  being  received 
with  favor.  The  difficulties  which  the  then  con 
stitution  of  the  United  States  interposed  in  the  way 
of  unity  of  commercial  legislation,  prevented  Mr. 
Adams'  suggestion  from  being  acted  on  for  a  few 
years.  But,  in  1789,  on  the  adoption  of  the  new 
federal  constitution,  congress  passed  a  navigatiors 
law,  which  has  since  led  to  reciprocity  treaties 
between  us  and  them.  Unfortunately,  pursuing 
the  same  policy,  they  enacted  in  the  same  year 
their  first  tariff" — itmocent,  indeed,  in  comparison 
with  its  successors,  but  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of  legislation  most  mischievous  to  the  peo- 
ple of  both  countries. 

It  is  therefore  but  too  true,  as  Mr.  Macgicpor 
sliow's,  thtit  "  tl;e  American  government,  at  the 
outset  of  its  independent  existence,  would  have 
agreed  to  conunencc  and  maintain  an  intercourse 
which  would  have  enabled  England  to  enjoy  every 
possible  advantage  which  could  be  derived  from 
the  T^nited  States,  if  they  had  remained  colonics; 
and  all  those  advantages,  without  either  the  \>n- 
plexity  or  (>xpense  of  governing  Ihem.  "^^Phe 
adviuices  math^  with  res])cct  to  such  wise  policy 
by  the  Ignited  States,  were  unhappily  rejected." 
The  first  consequence  of  our  selfish  and  sulkv  pol- 
icy was  a  faniiiit!  in  the  ^^^'sl  Indies  ;  of  w  liicli 
Hryaii  I''il\\ards  gives  the  details  with  just  imlig- 
iiiition — th(>  slaves,  and  po(U'er  class  of  the  free 
inh;d)itants.  being  deprived  id"  their  old  sn]iplies  ot' 
food  from  the  revolted  colonies.  The  ultimate 
results  were  einhar:nies  and  ri'slrielions  ;  the  alinest 
civil  war  of  ISI'j-lf)  ;  the  war  of  tarill's,  wliich 
has  continued  ever  sinc{\  though  ninv  happily  one- 
sided ordv  ;  .-'lid  the  cri|ii)liiig  id'  onr  comnieree 
with  thus"  wlio  jiossess  almost  a  incniopoly  of  one, 
tirtiide  of  liie  first  necessity  lo  us,  ;uid  great  advaii- 
laoes  in  the  prod'action  id"  others. 

Once  coinnienced  and  set  on  fiiot,  the  "  Ann  ri- 
c;in  system"  of  j)roleclinir  domestic  lutmufiiclnres 
was  fiir  too  tempting  ii  delusion — flattering  the 
prejudices  of  many,  barnionizing  \\ilh  the  hone.- 1 
hut  nustakcn  thcfuies  (d"  some,  .and  sirvimr  the 
iidercsts  of  an  acute  fi'w — not  to  enlist  en  its  siili; 
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a  large  party,  and  become  a  great  political  bond  of  ! 
union.  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  great  name  in  America 
— though  we  could  never  exactly  ascertain  the 
basis  on  which  his  reputation  is  founded — pre- 
sented to  congress  his  elaborated  "  Report  on 
Manufactures"  in  1791  :  a  species  of  essay,  em- 
bodying the  favorite  principles  of  the  protection 
theory.  But  the  breaking  up  of  old  political  par- 
ties which  followed  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  subsequent  war  with  England,  adjourned  the 
execution  of  his  recommendations  until  the  year 
1816,  when  an  avowedly  protective  tariff  was  for 
the  first  time  established.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  this  bill  and  that  of  1824  were  carried  against 
the  will  of  the  New  England  States.  In  1816, 
"  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  New  England  members 
voted  for  a  reduction  on  the  proposed  duties  on 
cotton  manufactures  ;  while  out  of  43  members 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennyslvania, 
who  voted  on  the  question,  nine  only  were  in  favor 
of  it."  In  1820,  a  very  able  speech  indeed,  in 
favor  of  free-trade,  was  delivered  at  Faneuil  Hall. 
Neither  Say  nor  Ricardo  could  have  uttered  sen- 
timents more  to  the  purpose  ;  and  the  doctrines 
of  these  abstruse  philosophers  were  clothed  in  plain, 
home-thrusting,  popular  oratory,  of  the  best  order. 
"  For  his  part,"  the  orator  declared,  "  he  believed, 
that,  however  derided,  the  principle  of  leaving  such 
things  very  much  to  their  own  course,  in  a  country 
like  ours,  was  the  only  true  policy ;  and  that  we 
could  no  more  improve  the  order,  and  habit,  and 
composition  of  society,  by  an  artificial  balancing  of 
trades  and  occupations,  than  we  could  improve  the 
natural  atmosphere,  by  means  of  the  condensers 
and  rarefiers  of  the  chemists."  The  speaker  was 
Daniel  Webster.  Since  that  time,  unhappily, 
falsehood  has  made  its  converts  as  well  as  truth. 
But  the  orator  was  on  the  popular  side  ;  for  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  as  yet  commanded  a  majority 
among  those  whom  "Webster  then  addressed.  On 
the  introduction  of  the  tariff  of  1824,  the  votes  of 
the  New  England  States  were  fifteen  for,  and 
twenty-three  against  it :  while  those  of  the  states 
of  New  York,  Pennyslvania,  New  Jersey,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Ohio,  stood  seventy-eight  for,  and  only 
nine  asaiust.  And  in  the  discussions  on  the  tariff 
of  1828,  tho  sam3  proportion  still  continued. 
While,  therefore,  that  portion  of  the  American 
people  which  alone  possessed  much  manufacturing 
industry,  and  which  has  always  evinced  the  great- 
est aptitude  for  commercial  pursuits,  continued 
hostile  to  restrictions  which  could  by  no  possibility 
do  good  to  any  but  themselves — while  they,  the 
only  parties  who  could  derive  a  share  of  profit  from 
m.onopoly,  continued  to  repudiate  it — it  was  liter- 
ally carried  through  by  the  votes  of  the  farmers 
and  planters  of  the  central  states,  whose  predilec- 
tion for  the  "  American  system"  was  simply  sui- 
cidal I — a  curious  proof,  among  many  others  in  the 
history  of  commercial  legislation,  how  often  mere 
ignorance,  or  mere  party  spirit,  has  done  the  mis- 
chief ordinarily  attributed  to  self-interest. 

Once  started,  however,  in  the  cause  of  protec- 
tion against  their  will,  the  New  Englanders  soon 


became  converts  to  its  doctrines ;  and  no  won- 
der. To  them  the  benefit  was  imm.ediate,  at  the 
expense  of  all  their  fellow-citizens  ;  the  loss  con- 
tingent and  ultimate  only.  We  find,  on  analyzing 
the  tables  of  Mr.  ]Macgregor,  that  the  six  states  of 
New  England,  containing  one  eighth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  republic,  produces  two  thirds 
of  its  cotton  fabrics,  three  fifths  of  its  woollens, 
nearly  half  its  leathers,  and  other  articles  in  almost 
the  same  proportion.  The  single  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts owns  one  sixth  of  the  manufacturing  cap- 
ital of  the  nation.  As  far,  therefore,  as  protection 
can  confer  benefit  on  the  producers  of  the  monop- 
olized articles,  they,  and  they  alone,  have  reaped 
it.  The  remauiing  eighteen  millions  of  the  proud- 
est and  most  irritable  nation  upon  earth — men  to 
whom  a  dollar  paid  by  way  of  a  salary  to  a  priest, 
or  civil  list  to  a  king,  appears  an  oppression  to  be 
resisted  to  the  last  drop  of  blood — are  content  to 
disburse  for  the  benefit  of  their  Yankee  brethren, 
a  tribute  which,  in  all  probability,  would  defray 
the  civil  expenditure  of  half  a  dozen  small  Euro- 
pean monarchies — nay,  they  have  pressed  and 
compelled  the  modest  and  reluctant  Yankees  to 
accept  it  I 

How  much  those  worthy  descendants  of  the 
pilgrim  fathers  have  gained  by  the  advantages  thus 
forced  upon  them,  we  may  by-and-by  endeavor  to 
estimate.  In  the  mean  time,  the  burden  has  b«en 
usually  borne  by  the  tributary  states  with  that 
stolid  patience,  or  rather  that  exulting  and  sell- 
applauding  self-denial,  with  which  large  bodies  (  f 
mankind  are  in  the  habit  of  offering  up  their  co:i- 
tributions  to  the  cunning  few.  But  this  has  rnt 
been  uniformly  the  case.  In  the  year  1828-.?2, 
the  Union  was  in  greater  danger  of  disruption  than 
at  any  period  before  or  since,  from  the  nullification 
movement  of  South  Carolina,  in  which  Georgin, 
and  even  Virginia,  very  nearly  participated.  It 
cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  southern  planter^:, 
amidst  their  exhausted  fields  and  deca}ing  ports.* 
and  suffering  severely  under  the  competition  cf  the 
newer  soils  of  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi,  feh 
aggrieved  by  the  pressure  of  duties,  which  at  onre 
narrowed  the  market  for  their  commodities.  ai,d 
increased  their  cost  of  production.  The  report  of 
the  Carolinian  committee,  to  inquire  into  the 
power  of  the  judicial  government,  declared  "  n'l 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures to  be  unconstitutional,  as  being  in  favor  cf  a 
local  hiterest.  aiid  that  congress  had  no  power  to 
legislate,  except  upon  subjects  of  general  interest" 
— a  difficult  proposition  to  answer  on  politicr! 
principles,  whatever  reply  American  jurists  may  b-:- 
able  to  make  to  it.  The  movement  failed,  h<  w- 
ever,  as  it  desen-ed  to  fail,  because,  with  an  uufi.r- 
tunate  per.-ersity,  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
cliose  to  include  in  the  same  proscription,  t.s 
unconstitutional,  "  all  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
meliorating  the  condition  of  the   free  colored   ar.d 


*  The  exports  of  South  Carolina  have  remained  statnn- 
ar}- for  the  last  thirty  years^.  Chnrli^stcn.  its  c:"'pitnl.  is 
the  only  large  Americnn  town  of  which  the  popiilatioa 
diminished  betvveeu  1530  and  1;40. 
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slave  population  of  the  United  States:"  mingling 
with  one  of  the  most  righteous,  the  basest  purpose 
for  which  men  could  band  themselves  together. 
Their  opponents  gave  up  the  cause  of  the  negroes, 
and  preserved  that  of  monopoly.  The  Carolinian 
demand  was  met  by  Mr.  Clay's  "  compromise  bill," 
which  adroitly  relieved  from  duty  those  articles 
only  in  which  no  American  competing  industry 
existed.  But  the  "  compromise"  was  again  set 
aside  by  the  prevailing  party  in  1842,  when  its 
minimum  duties  were  about  to  come  into  operation, 
and  a  new  and  more  stringent  tariff  enacted  ;  car- 
ried rather  by  the  spirit  of  party,  says  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor,  than  by  the  influence  of  the  manufacturers  ; 
in  which  we  believe  he  is  perfectly  accurate.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  rehitroduce  the  "  compro- 
mise" in  1844,  but  without  success;  the  later 
modifications  of  1846  hardly  deserve  notice  ;  and 
America  remains  burdened  with  a  system  which 
would  be  ruinous  to  countries  of  less  energy  and 
resources,  though  in  her  case  it  may  be  rather 
inconvenient  and  absurd  than  seriously  oppressive. 

Taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  we 
may  say  that  the  causes  of  American  progress  are 
so  powerful  and  rapidly  operative,  that  even  the 
commercial  measures  of  her  government  cannot 
materially  retard  it,  as  assuredly  they  have  hitherto 
done  nothing  to  promote  it.  With  that  perfect 
freedom  of  internal  trade  which  prevails  through- 
out the  vast  republic — with  those  admirable  inven- 
tions for  facilitating  and  accelerating  inter-commu- 
nication of  people,  traffic,  and  thought,  of  which 
no  country  in  the  world  (England  herself  not 
excepted)  has  availed  herself  so  largely  or  so 
wisely  in  proportion  to  her  means — a  few  vexa- 
tious restrictions,  more  or  less,  on  foreign  com- 
merce, can  fjcarcely  affect  the  development  of  her 
social  wealth  with  any  vital  injury.* 

But  there  is  quite  enough  of  immediate  loss — 
more  than  enough,  unhappily,  of  substantial  polit- 
ical injury — to  avenge  the  cause  of  free  trade  on 
its  unreasoning  enemies.  The  American  citizen 
I)ays  from  9.5  to  178  per  cent,  for  his  window 
glass,  75  to  150  per  cent,  on  articles  of  manufac- 
tured iron  ;  "embracing,"  says  Mr.  Macduffie, 
the  senator,  "  most  of  the  tools  and  inipleiTicnts 
iifcessarily  used  on  every  farm  and  ])lantation  in 
tiif;  c()\intrv;"  n3  percent,  on  salt,  7.'3  to  l.^JO 
|><T  cciit.  (I)y  the  help  of  deceitful  modi-s  of  valua- 
tion) on  the  prints  and  calieo<'s  "  of  v\  hich  every 
f'lii'ilc  (if  the  niiililli'  and  lowc  r  classes  is  a  coii- 
siiiner.'"  in  order  that  lie  inav  enjoy  ihcse  and 
similar  Ix'nefits  wilhont  fear  of  intiTniption  l)y  tbc 
sTniii,'i.'ler,  b''  pays  lor  "  steam  revenue  cutters'' 
to  cruise  among  tin;    islands   and    sand-!)ars  which 
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If  tlic  fiillnwiii?  (Ice,  Is  :irc  \i,  ]„■  ilojM'iidcd  upon,  tli(>y 
■iiridUJs,  as  sliowiii:,'  ihc  cllcii  of  Improvcil  internal 
uiiinicatidii'i  in  rciioviiliii^'  llic  trade  and  weallli  of  a 
,  wlri(  h,  liad  it  not  I'cen  for  lliein,  were  in  a  course  of 
lal  {ielerioriltion.  'I'licy  are  lakiri  from  llie  (Romp- 
er of  .New  York's  K(  jK.rt,  (I'loted  !,y   Mr.  .Mac-rcLror 

(.1.  ii.,  ]).  air. 
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fringe  the  free  Atlantic  along  his  coast ;  and  fai 
larger  sums  towards  the  hopeless  experiment  of 
closing  a  land  frontier  of  1200  miles  against  the 
Canadians.  To  maintain  the  same  "  American" 
cause,  he  has  suffered  the  seeds  of  disunion,  and 
of  just  but  fatal  antipathies,  to  grow  up  between 
those  sections  of  his  commonwealth,  which,  under 
the  most  favora])le  circumstances,  and  with  the 
nicest  endeavor  to  preserve  the  equipoise,  it  is 
most  difficult  to  keep  in  harmony  under  the  same 
government. 

There  is  also  another  mode  in  which  the  tariff 
has  given  a  secret  but  very  serious  blow  to  the 
stability  of  American  institutions.  The  whig  party 
are  the  true  conservatives  of  America,  and  their 
influence  in  the  long-run  is  the  main  check  which 
exists  on  the  tendency  of  its  social  system  towards 
anarchy  and  dissolution.  But  the  whigs,  by  their 
fatal  alliance  with  monopoly,  have  at  once  made 
themselves  the  enemies  of  large  and  really  injured 
classes  in  their  own  country,  and  lost  great  part 
of  their  claim  to  the  sympathy  and  encouragement 
of  those  in  foreign  nations,  who  were  of  old  their 
natural  allies.  What  effective  counterpoise  can  be 
expected  to  the  influence  of  ultra-democratic  opin- 
ion, from  a  party  ])ledged  to  a  course  of  policy 
which,  in  the  Old  World,  has  in  every  instance 
hitherto  ended  by  weakening  and  ultimately  ruin- 
ing its  supporters?  The  whigs  may  be  assured, 
that  their  attachment  to  monopoly  will  break  up 
their  party  at  last,  and  with  it,  perhaps,  the  consti- 
tution of  their  country.  So  long  as  the  American 
farmer  chooses  to  feed  himself  and  his  cattle  upon 
taxed  salt,  to  work  on  his  land  with  taxed  iron,  to 
dress  his  wife  and  daughters  in  taxed  calicoes — 
not  to  preserve  national  honor,  to  plant  the  rapa- 
cious eagle  on  the  towers  of  Cortes,  or  to  luimble 
t!ie  obstinate  "  Britisher" — 

"  Non  ut  superbas  invidai  Carthaginis 
Romanus  arces  ureret, 
Intactiis  aut  Britaiuius  ut  descenderet 
Sacra  catenatus  A'ia'' — 

luit  simply  that  the  world  may  admire  the  "fac- 
tory girls"  of  Lowell,  and  that  a  few  Yankee 
speculators  may  liit  ricii  in  tlie  towns  of  New 
I'aigland,  and  a  few  scattered  capitalists  in  and  near 
llu!  great  cities  of  the  rest  of  tiie  Union — so  long 
tiiesi!  statesmen  may  enjoy  a  poorly-accpured  pop- 
ularity ;  hut  tiie  dispelling  of  th.at  delusion  will 
place  them  at  the  feet  of  tiieir  enemies,  inile.ss 
tliey  extricate  tlieit'sehes  helorehand  from  the  falso 
p(  sition  wliicli  they  now  occupy. 

Tliere  lias  been,  however,  a  difl'enMit  line  of 
ap(dogy  somelimes  adojited  for  tlie  American  sys- 
tem of  proteclioi),  which  justly  deserves  to  be  con- 
sid(>red  aii'i  wi-iohed  1)V  tho.se  who  have  not  per- 
siuuh'd  tliemsejves  into  so  completely  one-sided  a 
view  of  the  subject,  as  to  reject  at  oiu'c  all  protec- 
tive regulations,  without  incpiiry  or  discrimination. 
.\dmitting  tliat  all  j)rotertion  involves  a  .sacrilicu 
of  national  wealth,  it  has  iieen  argued,  that  som« 
sacrifice  niav  n"vertlie|ess  be  reasonably  endured,  in 
order  to  secure  !-ncli  a  distribution  ol'  il  as  shall 
be.st  suit   national    int(  nsls        it  may  be  conceded, 
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for  the  sake  of  argument — such  is  the  language 
of  those  who  employ  the  reasoning  of  which  we 
speak — that  the  loss  which  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican manufactures  occasions  to  the  scattered  mil- 
lions who  raise  the  raw  produce  of  the  republic, 
is  greater  than  the  gain  to  the  manufacturers  and 
operatives.  But  the  chief  weakness  of  America 
lies  in  the  dispersion  of  her  population.  The  ten- 
dency of  her  agricultural  classes  to  spread  and 
scatter  themselves  over  an  enormous  extent  of 
territory,  prevents  the  rise  of  cities,  the  growth  of 
habits  of  order  and  respect  for  law — the  progress, 
in  short,  of  civilization.  There  may,  therefore,  be 
good  policy  in  fostering  at  their  expense  the  indus- 
try of  the  older,  more  populous,  more  conser\'ative 
portions  of  the  republic  ;  the  influence  of  the  wide 
unsettled  west  being  already  far  too  great,  both  on 
the  balance  of  political  power,  and  on  the  moral 
character  of  American  society. 

These  certainly  are  not  the  doctrines  of  Jeffer- 
son, who  looked  forward  with  alarm  to  the  rise 
of  American  cities  ;  but  they  may  not  the  less  de- 
serve a  fair  investigation  ;  and  those  who  hold 
them  will  not  be  persuaded  out  of  them  by  ordi- 
nary free  trade  arguments.  It  happens,  however, 
that  they  will  not  stand  the  test  of  figures.  Mr. 
Macgregor's  tables  are  not  compiled  with  any  view 
to  meet  this  particular  line  of  argument,  of  which 
he  does  not  indeed  take  any  notice  ; — the  evidence 
which  they  furnish  against  it  is  therefore  the  more 
satisfactory.  If  we  examine,  in  the  first  place, 
the  progress  of  population  in  the  five  old  New 
England  States,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont, Rhode  Island.  Xew  Hampshire,  which  alone 
deserve  the  character  of  manufacturing  districts, 
and  where,  if  anywhere,  the  protecting  system 
should  operate  in  drawing  together  and  concen- 
trating greater  numbers  of  inhabitants — we  find 
the  following  results  : — 

1S.30.  iHn. 

Massachusetts,  610,408         737,699 

The  other  four  States,    9-14,930         985,363 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  while  -\Iassachusetts  has 
undoubtedly  made   a  considerable,   though   by  no 
means  a  remarkable  advance,  the  other  manufac- 
turing  states,  during   the  ten   years  in  which  the 
tariff  was   most   operative,    actually  increased   in 
population  at  a  lower  rate  than   average  English! 
counties.     If  we  examine  the  table  of  exports,  the  i 
deductions  to  be  drawn  from  them  are   precisely  j 
similar.   Comparing  the  years  1822  and  1S42  (which ; 
appear  to  be  fair  average  years)  we  find  the  results, ' 
in  round  numbers,  to  be,  that  Massachusetts  ex- ' 
ported,  in    1822.  to  the  value  of  four  millions  of  \ 
dollars;    in    1S42,   6,700,000.       The    other   fourj 
states,  in  1822,  1,500,000  ;   in    1842,  only  1,400,-; 
000 ;   in  other  words,  they  have  remained  station- 
ary duiing  the  period  in  which,  if  there  were  any 
truth  in   the   doctrines  of  the   American    system, 
they  ought  to   have  made  the  most  decided  pro- 
gress ;   possessing,   as  they  do,  every  facility  for 
manufacturing  purposes  in  a  higher  degree  than 
any  other  part  of  America.      Massachusetts  alone 
has  gained;   and,  without  denying  that  protection^ 


may  have  given  some  stimulus  to  the  cotton  man- 
ufactures of  Massachusetts,  it  would  be  a  Ubel  on 
the  people  of  that  energetic  state,  to  believe  that 
the  real  source  of  their  high  prosperity  lies  in  the 
tribute  which  their  monopoly  draws  from  their 
brethren. 

We  apprehend,  therefore,  that  this  argument, 
the  most  plausible  which  we  have  met  with  in  fa- 
vor of  the  tariff,  entirely  fails.  Protection  has  not 
girt  the  New  England  States  with  Mr.  Wake- 
field's belt  of  iron; — it  has  not  checked,  in  the 
shghtest  degree,  the  westward  movement  and  dis- 
persion of  their  population  ; — it  has  had  no  effect 
whatever  in  determining  the  progress  of  society, 
or  giving  the  much-desired  principle  of  cohesion 
to  the  people  or  institutions  of  any  part  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is,  in  short,  as  politically  worthless  as  it 
is  economically  false  ;  and  Mr.  Macgregor's  is  the 
only  sound  conclusion  from  the  long  and  possibly 
tedious  detail  into  which  we  have  entered. 

"  If  there  be  one  course  of  policy  more  than  an- 
other which  we  would  advocate,  to  which  we  would 
devote  our  endeavors,  in  order  to  aid  in  obtaining 
the  only  certain  guarantee  of  peace  and  of  friendship 
between  two  great  nations,  who  in  language  and 
race  are  one  people — that  course  of  policy  is  to  es- 
tablish the  least  possible  restriction  on  the  inter- 
change of  the  commodities  of  the  one  country  in  the 
other — upon  the  arrival,  remaining,  and  departure, 
of  the  ships  and  citizens  of  America,  in  every  Brit- 
ish port  and  place  in  the  universe — of  British  ships 
and  subjects  in  every  port  and  place  within  the 
American  regions.  If  ever  the  history  of  the  world 
presented  two  states  in  a  position  and  condition  to 
do  each  other  the  utmost  possible  good,  or  the 
greatest  possible  evil,  such  are  the  actual  positions, 
and  actual  conditions,  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
United  States." 

Would  it,  however,  be  desirable,  supposing  it 
were  possible,  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the 
United  States  towards  fixity  of  population  ? — to 
counteract  the  tendency  to  dispersion,  by  promot- 
ing the  growth  of  cities,  the  head-quarters  of  civil- 
ization, wealth,  and  order,  the  correctives,  if  such 
are  to  be  found,  of  American  ochlocracy?  The 
truth  is,  that  if  this  object  be  among  the  political 
requirements  of  America,  canals  and  rail-ways  are 
already  achieving  it,  with  a  rapidity  which  con- 
founds all  the  estimates  of  statesmen  and  startisti- 
cians  alike.  Mr.  Macgregor  has  quoted  largely 
from  a  series  of  articles  on  the  internal  trade  of 
the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Scott  of  Ohio  ;  a  spec- 
ulator of  the  true  American  cast,  indulging  in 
views  of  future  greatness  sufficiently  bold  and 
comprehensive  ;  but  of  whose  prophecies  some 
"  per-centage"  will  no  doubt  be  reaUzed — enough 
perhaps  to  secure  for  their  author  the  credit  of 
secoml-sight  among  the  swarm  of  nations  which  will 
one  day  be  assembled  in  the  valley  of  the  ]Missis- 
sippi.  The  following  are  some  of  his  calculations 
on  this  subject : — In  ^lassachusetts,  from  1830  to 
1840,  more  than  half  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  state  took  place  in  the  nine  prin- 
cipal towns  (66,000  out  of  128,000.)  In  the  same 
period,  the  increase  in  the  whole  State  of  New 
York  was  27  per  cent.  ;   in   the  fourteen   largest 
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towns,  64 1  per  cent.;  in  the  state,  exclusive 
of  these  towns,  only  19  per  cent.  ;  and  yet  in  New 
York  there  are  still  whole  counties  of  nearly  un- 
occupied land.  Pennsylvanian  enterprise  in  the 
same  period  suffered  materially  from  the  ' '  crash 
of  her  monetary  system."  But  even  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  nine  largest  towns  exhibited  a  gain  of 
39^  per  cent.  ;  the  whole  state,  of  only  2l|  per 
cent.  In  Ohio,  the  great  agricultural  state,  the 
eighteen  largest  towns  increased  138  per  cent.  ; 
the  state  only  62  per  cent.  The  increase  of  the 
twenty  largest  towns  of  the  United  States,  from 
New  York  to  St.  Louis,  inclusive,  was  55  per 
cent.  ;  that  of  the  whole  country  less  than  34  per 
cent.  If  the  slave-holding  states  were  left  out, 
the  result  of  the  calculation  would  be  still  more 
favorable  to  the  towns. — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  750.)  The 
most  ardent  well-wisher  for  the  concentration  of 
American  population  could  hardly  desire  more 
rapid  results  than  these  ;  and  yet  the  impulse  from 
which  they  proceed  may  be  said  to  have  scarcely 
begun  its  operation.  America  is  fast  becoming  a 
country  of  great  cities. 

And,  to  pass  from  subjects  of  American  interest 
to  such  as  more  nearly  concern  us  in  Europe  ; 
this  last  circumstance,  the  great  and  disproportion- 
ate growth  of  her  town  population,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  ratio  will  continue  to  increase,  is 
very  important  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  considering 
the  question  of  the  future  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  supply  our  demand  for  articles  of  food. 
As  to  the  idea,  prevalent  to  a  certain  extent  among 
ourselves,  and  trumpeted  forth  by  the  American 
press  with  its  usual  grandiloquence,  that  the  exist- 
ing surplus  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
United  States  (on  the  breadth  of  cultivation  exist- 
ing in  1845  and  1846)  was  sufficient  to  fill  up  the 
deficit  of  an  European  famine,  or  even  to  make 
any  great  impres.sion  on  our  enormous  need,  had 
Providence  contiimcd  the  scarcity  among  us,  or 
afflicted  our  grain  harvest  with  bliglit  in  addition 
to  our  potatoes — never  was  anything  more  falla- 
cious. Commercial  exaggeration  reached  its 
height,  in  the  recent  anticipations  of  cereal  im- 
ports from  America.  And  since  the  adage,  omnc 
iznotrim  pro  mngnifiro,  is  in  no  instance  more  true 
than  in  the  matter  of  markets,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  give,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  the  results  of 
Mr.  Macgrcgor's  statistics  on  this  important  sub- 
ject.— (IJiiok  ii.,  c.  5.)  Mr.  Macgnigor,  wi;  must 
Mate,  or  rallicr  his  authorities,  are  answerable  only 
for  the  figures  ;   ilie  calculations  arc  onr  own. 

Mr.  Macirrcgor  gives  at  vol.  ii.,  p.  489,  ihe. fol- 
lowing "  cstiiuate  by  Mr.  Eliswortli,"  (he  does 
iiitt  further  dcseribe  liis  voui-Ihm',)  of  tlie  crops  of 
tlie  United  States,  in  IHJl  : — 

niisiiKi..s. 

Wheat, 95,607,000 

Indian  Corn,  .     .     .      .  ■l'Jl,9.''):{,000 

Oats, I7'J.>J17,()()0 

Rvo 'J6, 150,000 

Huck  Wheat,      .     .     .       9,(t7l,()()0 
Barley, :{,fi'J7,0()0 


7iiH, 955,000 


But  as  it  should  seem  from  other  calculations 
(see  vol.  ii.,  p.  961)  that  the  export  of  wheat  in 
the  same  year  (including  flour)  amounted  to  nearly 
8,000,000  of  bushels,  (and  this  was  rather  below 
the  average,)  the  total  amount  for  home  consump- 
tion and  seed  must  be  taken  at  87,000,000  bushels  : 
that  is,  about  four  and  a  half  bushels  per  head, 
the  whole  population  being  taken  at  nineteen  mil- 
lions and  a  half.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the 
same  year,  it  is  probable  that  about  160,000,000 
bushels  were  required  for  consumption  and  seed  : 
that  is,  more  than  six  bushels  per  head.  The 
Americans,  therefore,  profuse  and  even  wasteful 
as  they  are  i)i  their  subsistence,  consume  consider- 
ably less  ivheat  per  head  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  perfectly  conclusive 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  their  supplying  any  great 
or  sudden  European  demand  for  wheat,  unless 
there  sliould  take  place  some  large  increase  in  its 
cultivation.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
of  the  case.  Of  the  95,607,000  bushels  of  wheat 
produced  in  the  United  States,  nearly  one  half  is 
raised  west  of  the  Allcghanies  :  chiefly  in  the  rich 
plains  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  even  in  the  far 
north-western  clearings  of  Michigan.  These  sup- 
plies will  no  doubt  become  available  in  seasons  like 
that  through  which  we  have  just  passed.  But  the 
western  farmer,  in  estimating  how  much  he  can 
raise  with  a  profit,  docs  not  rest  his  practical  cal- 
culations on  exceptional  demands,  such  as  that  of 
1847.  And  to  how  great  a  height  must  prices 
rise  in  this  country,  before  supi)lies  raised  a  thou- 
sand miles  beyond  the  Atlantic  can  compete  p.c.t 
only  with  our  own  produce,  but  with  that  of  Po- 
land and  Prussia  I 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  quantity  of 
Indian  corn  which  America  has  to  send.  Enor- 
mous as  her  production  of  this  grain  a])pears  to  be 
— about  20  busliels  per  head,  according  to  Mr. 
Ellsworth's  estimate — it  is  not,  nor  is  likely  to 
become,  an  article  of  regular  consumption  in  Greut 
Britain  and  the  popuh)us  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  Scarcity  alone  creates  a  demand  for  il. 
The  cultivator,  tliercfore,  cannot  take  this  demand 
into  his  estimate  :  and  it  nnist  be  supplied,  not 
from  the  stores  of  nuTciiaiits,  but  from  savings  out 
of  ordinary  consumj/tion  ;  aiu!  tiiesc  are  slowly  col- 
lected and  slowly  forwnidcd.  Wlicu  the  denuuul 
is  at  the  stronifcst,  the  su|i|ily  will  be  t-liort  and 
the  price  enornious,  ;is  \\;is  tlie  case  iiu-  sonic 
weeks  last  spring  in  Ireland.  But,  liy  the  time 
that  the  fanner  has  learned  to  stir.t  bis  i>ii.'s.  and 
spare  his  waste,  iind  llie  aeci.nuilated  sa\ini;s(4 
some  hundred  thousand  little  liouscliolds  find  their 
way  to  the  Atlantic,  pricis  have  fiiHen,  merchanls 
are  nnned,  and  fiirmers  mnst  be  long-sigliti-d 
indecMl  to  keep  themselvi-s  in  readiness  fiir  a  simi- 
lar emergency,  which  may  not  recur  fiir  many 
years. 

'J'his  is  a  subject  at  the  jiresent  moment  of  sit 
much  interest,  that  we  venture  to  subjoin  a  long 
extract  from  pajiers  (juotcd  by  Mr.  Macgregor  (vol. 
ii.,  p.  493)  from  tlie  Pliilndtljilnn  Cunniirrrinl  List 
of  1H42.      It  will  be  seen  that  the  calculations  vary 
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in  some  slight  degree  from  our  owti,  but  the  con- 
cltisions  are  the  same  :  of  course  they  were  com- 
piled when  no  anticipation  existed  of  European 
scarcity. 

"  It  is  very  generally  believed  abroad,  that  wheat 
is  of  very  general  culture  in  our  country  ;  but  such 
is  not  the  fact.  This  table"  (alluding  to  an  elabo- 
rate one  which  we  omit)  "  divides  the  states  and 
territories  into  three  districts.  The  first  embraces 
the  six  New  England  states ;  the  second,  the  states 
in  what  may  be  called  the  '  wheat  district,'  extend- 
ing from  latitude  35'  to  45^  north,  and  from  longi- 
tude 5^  east  to  15-  west  of  Washington  ;  and  the 
third,  states  south  of  latitude  35=."  The  cultivation 
of  wheat  was  commenced  in  the  Xew  England 
states  at  quite  an  early  date  after  their  first  settle- 
ment, and  with  sufficient  success  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  colonists  ;  but  it  could  not  be  continued 
with  profit  when  Pennsylvania  was  settled,  and  its 
lands  (more  congenial  to  wheat)  subjected  to  the 
plough.  Then  the  hardy  and  venturous  sons  of  the 
Puritans  found  it  their  interest  to  '  cultivate'  the 
'ocean,'  and,  by  exchange  of  its  productions,  pur- 
chase flour  and  grain  from  the  descendants  of  Penn. 
The  efforts  made  since  the  revolution,  and  by  aid 
of  bounties,  even  to  within  three  or  four  years,  to 
revive  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tions, have  proved  aUke  unsuccessful ;  and  the  agri- 
cultural pursuits  of  New  England  will,  doubtless, 
in  future  be  confined  to  the  more  suitable  products 
of  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  with  pasturage  of  cattle, 
and  increased  growth  of  wool,  in  parts  more  remote 
from  the  sea-board. 

'•  With  the  states  south  of  the  wheat  section,  we 
have  included  North  Carolina  ;  for,  although  a  great 
part  of  this  state  lies  north  of  35',  and  wheat  is  cul- 
tivated towards  its  northern  parts,  the  soil  in  gen- 
eral is  better  adapted  to  Indian  corn,  and  the  quan- 
tity cultivated  is  large. 

***** 

"  To  the  north  of  45^  north  on  this  continent, 
the  length  and  severity  of  the  winters  will  prevent 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  to  any  material  extent. 
This  opinion  will  appear  remarkable  in  England, 
when  It  is  considered  that  the  most  southerly  point 
of  Great  Britain  is  near  north  latitude  49',  and  that 
the  culture  of  wheat  is  successfully  extended  to 
north  latitude  55".  But  that  island  has  an  open 
ocean  to  the  north  and  west,  and  the  north  sea  to 
the  east;  whereas  the  American  continent  towards 
the  north-west  is  unbroken  to  the  polar  sea;  and  to 
the  north,  and  towards  north-west,  is  indented  with 
immense  bays,  covered  by  ice  for  nine  months  in 
the  year. 

"To  the  west,  longitude  15"  west  of  Washing- 
ton, commence  those  extensive  prairies  extending 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  which  it  is  not  likely 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  will  h^  extended,  nor  any 
permanent  settlement  made,  except  along  some  of 
ihe  water-cours'^3,  fiir  years  to  come.  The  want 
of  wood  and  water  on  those  plains  will  stop  the  ad- 
vance of  civilizit'on  in  that  direction,  and  leave 
them  to  the  butlilo  and  the  Indian.  How  far  it 
will  be  practicable  to  cover  them  with  sheep,  horses, 
and  cattle,  controlled  by  man,  as  on  the  steppes  of 
the  Banda  Oriental,  remains  to  be  ascertained  by 
experiment. 

'•  The  wheat  section  within  10  deg.  of  latitude, 
and  20  deg.  of  longitude,  embraces  about  one  half  the 
surface  of  the  states,  or  one  fourth  that  of  the  states 
and  territories,  biit  within  this  there  is  abundance 
of  untouched  land  of  the  finest  quality  awaiting  the 


invasion  of  the  cultivator.  Nor  can  that  be  delayed 
for  the  wants  of  a  population  constantly  increasing 
both  within  and  without  this  district,  and  not  re- 
garding foreign  countries,  demand  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  growth  of  wheat.  If  our  estimate  is  correct, 
that  the  United  States  and  territories  will  number 
2-2,000,000  inhabitants  in  1S50,  the  additional  quaii- 
tity  to  be  raised  in  that  year  over  1840,  to  supply 
an  increase  of  5,000,000  consumers  at  home,  and 
leave  seed,  &c.,  must  be  about  22,000,000  bushels, 
equal  to  the  whole  crop  raised  in  1600.  To  bring 
the  cultivation  up  to  this  point,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  for  ten  years  130,000  acres  of  new  land  per 
annum  should  be  put  under  wheat  culture  alone, 
and  three  times  that  quantity  under  culture,  in  corn, 
rye,  oats,  or  in  pasturage.  To  accomplish  this 
will  require  that  the  labor  of  full  one  third  of  the 
whole  increase  in  population  be  directed  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits  in  this  district. 

"  On  reference  to  Table  No.  8,  it  will  be  observed 
that  we  have  staled  the  consumption  of  wheal  to  be 
at  the  average  of  three  bushels  and  a  half  per  head 
in  the  eastern  district,  (New  England  States.)  four 
bushels  and  one  twelfth  per  head  in  the  wheat  dis- 
trict, and  two  bushels  per  head  in  the  southern,  or 
cotton  and  sugar  district.  Those  very  low  esti- 
mates will  appear  remarkable  to  England,  where 
the  consumption  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  six  to  eight 
bushels  per  head.  Ii  is  easy,  however,  to  account 
for  this  difference,  which  arises  from  the  more 
general  consumption  in  this  country  of  Indian  corn, 
Tve,  and  buckwheat,  for  cuhnary  purposes.  In  the 
eastern  states,  Indian  corn  and  r}.'e  are  generally 
used  ;  and  in  parts  more  remote  from  the  sea-coast, 
wheat  bread  is  almost  unknown.  In  the  middle 
and  western  stales,  with  the  agricultural  population 
in  particular,  more  than  half  the  bread  is  made  of 
corn  and  rye  meal ;  and  buckwheat  is  also  exten- 
sively used.  In  the  southern  and  south-western 
states,  corn  becomes  the  leading  article,  and  in 
some,  rice  is  an  important  auxiliary  ;  but  to  the 
colored  population  (full  one  half  in  those  states) 
wheat  is  unknown.  This  will  account  for  the  very 
low  estimate  of  two  bushels  per  head  which  we 
have  given  for  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  the 
southern  district. 

'•  Throughout  every  part  of  the  United  States 
Indian  corn  is  raised.  It  is  used  both  green  and 
ripe,  is  easily  prepared  for  food,  and  fully  as  nutri- 
tious as  wheat.  Its  usual  cost  per  bushel  in  the 
interior  is  about  one  third  that  of  wheat  ;  and  for 
human  nutriment,  one  bushel  of  Indian  corn  is  per- 
haps equal  to  one  bushel  and  three  fourths  of  barley, 
or  three  bushels  of  oats.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prising that  the  use  of  this  invaluable  grain  should 
be  so  general,  and  that  of  oats  and  barley  unknown 
— but  for  animal's  food  and  the  brewery. 

•'  The  population  of  Pennsylvania  has  not  in- 
creased so  rapidly  as  that  of  New  York,  and 
although  her  surplus  of  wheat  is  nut,  perhaps,  so 
great  as  twenty  or  even  thirty  years  back,  it  is  still 
very  considerable ;  but  as  little  good  land  now  re- 
mains unbroken  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  labor 
is  fast  seeking  mining  and  manufacturing  employ- 
ments, this  surplus  will  gradually  diminish,  and  the 
time  is  not  very  remote  when  our  metropolis  will 
have  to  rely  on  the  country  beyond  the  Ohio  for 
wheat  bread.  In  all  the  old  wheat  districts  in  the 
states  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  the  land 
is  so  completely  exhausted  by  continued  cropping, 
that  it  must  be  abandoned  for  years,  until  restored  to 
vigor  by  the  reoperative  powers  of  nature,  or  trans- 
ferred  to   another   population,   better   qualified   to 
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recover  it  by  art  and  industry.  In  the  upper  sec- 
tion of  those  states,  and  towards  the  western  parts 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  a  different  agricultural 
system  prevails  ;  and  there  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
is  still  on  the  advance. 

"  If  we  make  a  natural  line  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Ohio,  and  up  this  river  to 
Pittsburg,  and  thence  draw  an  imaginary  line  north 
to  Lake  Erie,  and  continue  it  round  the  northern 
and  eastern  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be 
found  that  at  this  time  the  wheat  raised  in  all  this 
section  of  the  United  States,  is  about  equal  to  what 
is  consumed  in  it,  and  that  the  whole  surplus 
shipped  from  the  United  Stales  to  foreign  countries, 
including  Canada,  is  in  fact  produced  in  the  states 
and  territories  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  river. 
We  have  stated  the  whole  export  in  1840,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  at  11,208,365  bushels,  and  the  wheat 
and  flour  of  the  crop  of  1839,  which  left  those 
states,  &c.,  for  Canada,  or  came  to  the  Atlantic  cities 
by  various  outlets,  tiie  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
the  canals  and  railroads  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York,  was  about  equal  to  this  quantity. 
*  *  *  Now,  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  this 
surplus,  in  fact  the  disposable  surplus  of  the  United 
States,  is  furnished  by  that  section  of  our  country 
the  most  remote  from  our  Atlantic  seaports,  and 
with  the  aid  of  all  the  natural  or  artificial  communi- 
cations existing,  it  cannot  reach  those  ports  from 
the  places  of  shipment,  much  less  from  the  farmer's 
door,  at  a  less  charge  per  bushel  than  forty  or  fifty 
cents,  freight,  insurance,  commission,  and  wastage 
included.  *  *  What,  then,  does  the  farmer 
in  those  states  get  for  his  wheat  when  the  price  in 
our  Atlantic  cities  is  one  dollar  per  bushel  1  Is  it 
not  a  matter  of  serious  consideration,  whether,  with 
our  rapidly  increasing  population,  the  consumption 
of  xoheat  has  not  already  approached  too  close  to  its 
production  ?  not  leaving  a  sufficient  margin  to  meet 
the  contingency  of  a  l)ad  crop,  which  might  inake 
it  necessary  again  to  import  from  Europe  ;  and  un- 
der circumstances  not  so  favorable  to  obtain  supplies 
as  those  wiiich  existed  in  1837  and  1838.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  experience  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
that  the  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  vviieat  merely 
extends  in  pro{)ortion  to  the  wants  of  the  home 
population,  not  giviiifr  any  increase  in  the  surplus  for 
export,  unl(;ss  in  years  of  over-production,  or  when 
the  home  consumption  is  lessened  by  high  prices 
arising  from  unusual  demands  for  otiier  countries." 

But,  secondly,  although  these  observations  ap- 
ply only  to  the  ])ri'S('nt,  and  although  the  possible 
amount  of  ])rodiK'e  to  be  raised  frfim  such  a 
bn'adlh  of  fcrtiii;  land  as  the  .Imcricr.ms  have  only 
begun  to  furrow,  imist  he  left  to  imagination,  yet 
thosi;  wlio  aniii'ijiali'  a  vcrv  rapid  in(Te:us(!  of  ex- 
portalilr  fodd  would  do  well  to  hear  in  mind  what 
ha-s  already  lni'ii  said  of  ihi'  disproportionate  in- 
crcasf-  of  tlicir  town  ])oiiuhitiun.  TIk;  following 
Kpeculations  ol'  Mr.  Scott  will  a])ii('ar  cxtravaganl 
only  to  tho.sc  ninrcMistdincd  to  American  statisli(;s. 
However  \:\x'jr  llic  fiuuri  s  ni:iy  :i])pear,  they  are 
suggested  by  the  very  re:i><()ii;ilile  assumption  that 
the  existing  ralin  nf  inii'inentNiion,  in  towns  and 
rural  di.strir.ts  resjieetivelv,  will  nierelv  continue. 
According  to  English  exi)c'rieiice,  the  dis|)n)i)(>rtion 
ought  to  lucnasi  \\\  fa\(ir  of  the  towns;  mid  it 
must  also  be  remembered,  that  town.^  people  are 
peculiarly  a  wlii;at  and  ini'at  consiimiiig  ehuss  of 
the  community. 


"  Of  the  10,500,000  now  inhabiting  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  little  more  than  500,000  live  in  towns  ; 
leaving  about  10,000,000  employed  in  making  farms 
out  of  the  wilds,  and  producing  human  food  and 
meterials  for  manufactures.  Even  since  the  late 
period  when  these  remarks  were  written,  many  of 
the  interior  towns  have  greatly  increased  in  popula- 
tion. When,  in  1890,  we  number  53,000,000  ac- 
cording to  our  estimate,  there  will  he  but  one  third 
of  this  number  (to  wit,  18,000,000)  employed  in 
agriculture  and  rural  trades.  Of  the  increase  up 
to  that  time,  being  42,500,000,  8,000,000  will  go 
into  rural  occupations,  and  34,500,000  into  towns. 

"  Should  we,  yielding  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  may  believe  that  more  than  one  third  of  our 
people  will  be  required  for  agriculture  and  rural 
trades,  make  the  estimate  on  the  supposition  that 
one  half  the  population  of  our  valley,  forty-seven 
years  hereafter,  will  live  on  farms,  and  in  villages 
below  the  rank  of  towns,  the  amount  will  stand  thus  : 
26,500,000,  being  the  one  half  of  53,000,000,  will 
be  the  amount  of  the  rural  population  :  so  that  it 
must  receive  16,000,000  in  addition  to  the  10,000,- 
000  it  now  has.  The  towns  in  the  same  time  will 
have  an  increase  of  20,000,000,  in  addition  to  the 
500,000  now  in  them."— (Vol.  ii.,  p.  751.) 

In  the  next  place,  although  this  vast  town  pop- 
ulation be  as  yet  matter  of  anticipation  only,  yet 
the  number  of  the  people  of  America  who  must 
be  set  down  as  non-producers  is  very  much  greater 
than  is  usually  imagined — so  great  as  to  make  a 
most  essential  distinction  between  her  and  the 
grain-raising  countries  of  the  East  of  Europe,  in 
which  all  the  inhabitants,  from  noble  to  serf,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  The  emigrants  form  one  division  of 
this  class.  Every  year  sees  a  number  of  hungry 
mortals  disembarked  on  the  shores  of  the  states, 
all,  or  nearly  all,  accustomed  by  the  habits  of  thi 
old  country  to  the  consumption  of  wheaten  bread, 
of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  native  Americans  con- 
sume comparatively  so  little.  All  these  additional 
mouths  must  be  jirovided  for  out  of  the  common 
stock  ;  and  they  are  anijjly  and  superabundantly 
provided  for.  During  the  first  year  in  all  cases, 
often  during  the  second  also,  they  can  raise  noth- 
ing for  themselves. 

There  are  few  i)henomena  so  striking  to  out 
eyes,  or  so  suggestive  oi'  reflection  among  all  the 
great  social  occurn'uces  of  this  age,  as  the  contin- 
uous emigration  which  takes  jdaie  to  the  Ameri- 
can conlinent.  ]"\"w  have  fixed  their  eyes  steadily 
ujion  it  :  fi'W  have  estimated  the  de]>th.  and 
width,  and  volume,  of  the  vast  and  n^gulavly  in 
creasing  flood  of  |)opulatioii,  which  pours,  not  from 
I'^nglaiid  oidy,  hut  from  all  Western  I'airoix^  into 
that  huge  reservoir.  Professor  'i'ueker,  in  a  iiu^ 
moir  cited  by  Mr.  Macgregor  (vol.  ii.,  ]).  SI,)  es- 
timates tli(>  whole  iiuniher  of  i'luropean  emigrant.s 
to  the  states,  from  IHOO  to  1810,  at  about  a  million 
jiersoiis.  AVe  siisjiect  that  the  iiiinilier  is  very 
greatly  iiiiderraled  ;  but  whatever  he  the  eas('  a.s 
to  the  early  part  of  the  eenluiy,  the  increase  since 
IHH)  has  been  so  jjntdigious  as  to  render  such  cal- 
culations nniiniiortant  exeeiit  foi'  historiral  |>ur- 
poseH.  'I'lie  re|>ort  of  our  Colonial  Land  and 
I'lniii^ration  Ofliee  gives  82,2.'!9  as   the   number   of 
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British  emigrants  to  the  United  States  in  1846  ; 
being  about  20,000  higher  than  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year.  In  the  same  year,  42,439  went  to 
our  North  American  colonies ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
established  that  the  interchange  of  emigrations  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  states  pretty  nearly  bal- 
ances itself.  The  next  great  source  of  foreign 
population  is  Germany,  which,  if  Dr.Wappaeus  is 
to  be  believed,  ( Ueber  Deutsrhcn  Ausicandcrung 
iind  Colonisation,)  now  sends  her  laborious  sons  to 
America  from  the  banks  of  the  Elaine  and  Neckar, 
to  the  number  of  60,000  annually.  Add  to  these 
the  miscellaneous  emigrants  of  other  countries  ; 
and  last  year's  swarm  from  the  old  hive  to  Xorth 
America,  colonial  and  independent,  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  much  less  than  200,000  persons.  In  the 
present  year  of  scarcity,  the  number  will  probably 
exceed  300,000.  But  to  this  influx  must  be  added 
a  still  greater  sum — that  of  the  migratory  popula- 
tion of  America  itself.  We  must  remember  how 
many  thousands  of  her  agricultural  families  are 
annually  engaged,  not  as  producers,  but  simply  as 
pioneers  :  a  number  which  no  statistical  returns 
will  enable  us  to  count,  but  of  which  some  idea 
may  be  formed,  from  the  circumstance  that  three 
or  four  thousand  square  miles  are  said  to  be  re- 
claimed from  the  wilderness  every  year.  And 
next  must  be  taken  into  account  the  vast  numbers 
whom  America  employs  in  her  public  works ;  the 
construction  of  railroads  alone  absorbing  a  quantity 
of  labor  which  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact, 
that  1600  miles  had  already  been  completed  before 
1837.  All  these  different  classes,  like  some  vast 
standing  army,  form  a  burden  on  the  land,  and  put 
in  their  joint  claim  to  support  from  its  produce, 
before  a  single  vessel  can  carry  the  surplus  to  the 
shores  of  Europe. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition  on  the 
part  of  some  classes  of  Americans  to  undervalue 
the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  the  constant 
accession  to  their  population  from  Europe,  and  to 
fence  themselves  with  a  kind  of  national  feeling 
against  the  emigrants  whom  they  receive.*     Mr. 

*lt  is  most  pleasiii?.  however,  to  know,  that  these  feel-  | 
ings  have  in    no  degree  chilled  the  sympathy  or  arrested  | 
the  active  heneficence  by  which  the  Americans   have  so 
nobly  distinzMished  themselves  in   relation  to  the  recent  i 
sufferings  of  Ireland.     In  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  ; 
contrary,  a  arovernment  commission  has  been  appointed,  ; 
for  the  sole  purjxise  of  attemling  to  the  condition  of  the 
destitute  emigrants,  who  are  still   landing  by  thousands  : 
on  their  shores — and  which,  wo  have  reason  to  know,  has  , 
proceeded    in    the   exercise   of  its   painful   and   onerous  ! 
functions    with    the   most  exemplary  humanitv  and  un-  I 
wearied  diligence.     We  have  now  before  us  a  letter  from  | 
a  leading  member  of  this  commission,  (a  native  Ameri- 
can.) dnied   in  the  middle  of  August,  in  which  he  says,  • 
'•  Out  of  the  great  number  of  sick  and  destitute  whicH  it  i 
has  been  the  duty  of  our  commission  to  take  charge  of. 
not  one.   I  am   happy  to  say,  has  been  neglected.     The 
most  dt-tressiug  feature  m  the  case  is   the  number  of  or- 
pha!i  children   thrown  upon  our   hands.     The   story  of 
these   helpless   little   creatures   is    simple   and   uniform  j 
enough.     They  left  home  with  their  parents,    and  the  \ 
Jeter  killed  them  on  the  passage — or  they  have  since 
died  in  the  hospital  I     We  are  now  trying  to  find  some  I 
better  place  than  the  alms-house  and  hospital  for  these  | 
poor  little  things,  where  they  may  be  vnoTe  tenderly  nur-  ! 
tured,  and  properly  educated.''     This  is  above  all  praise  :  ! 
and  when  we   add,  that   most    of  these  gentlemen    are  | 
actually    denying    themselves    the    recreation    of   their  i 


Macgregor  is  but  repeating  language  familiar  to 
the  •'  native"  party  when  he  says  that  ''  the  inun- 
dation of  human  beings  consists,  generally,  of  an 
accession  which  diminishes  far  more  than  it  adds 
to  the  morals  of  America."  That  some  political 
inconvenience  attends  the  exercise  of  the  electoral 
franchise  by  so  large  a  body  of  strangers,  admitted 
at  once  to  the  freedom  of  the  great  democracy,  is 
beyond  dispute.  The  Irish  form  a  compact  body, 
acting  under  inf.uences  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
scarcely  conceivable  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  The 
Germans  hang  equally  together,  and  vote  doggedly 
for  the  democratic  "  ticket."  with  a  decided  lean- 
ing towards  repudiation,  and  ether  anarchical  prin- 
ciples :  and  the  new-comers,  generally,  are  apt  to 
take  a  hot  and  violent  part  in  political  movements, 
of  which  they  have  not  learned  to  understand  the 
real  bearing.  But  these  are  annoyances,  not  sub- 
stantial evils.  The  root  of  the  mischief  lies  in  the 
constitution  itself;  and  were  emigration  to  cease, 
party  spirit  among  native  Americans  would  pro- 
duce similar  results.  As  to  morals,  there  is 
something  ludicrous  in  the  notion  of  our  farmers 
and  artisans  corrupting  the  innoceiit  citizens  of 
their  adopted  countr}'.  Nor  can  we  treat  much 
more  seriously  the  supposition  that  the  influx  of 
emigrants  is  preventing  the  American  people  from 
fusing  into  an  unifomt  body,  actuated  by  one  na- 
tional spirit.  The  cohesion  of  the  miscellaneous 
inhabitants  of  the  states  depends  on  that  very 
looseness  of  organization,  and  want  of  uniform 
spirit  and  character,  which  such  objectors  depre- 
cate. The  bond  holds  fast,  only  because  it  is  so 
slight  and  unoppressive.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  where  the  American  nation,  properly  so 
called,  is  to  be  found.  The  descendants  of  the 
Puritans  form  a  people,  and  a  great  one  :  but  they 
are  not  the  nation.  The  English  Puritans — the 
chief  of  men,  whom  it  is  the  paltry  fashion  of  this 
day  to  decry — divided  their  vast  inheritance  be- 
tween them  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  One  body 
remained  at  home,  and  established  the  English 
constitution  ;  one  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  founded 
the  American  republic — the  two  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  modern  times.  According  to  the  histo- 
rian, Mr.  Bancroft,  about  22.000  landed  in  New 
England  before  the  assembling  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  they  received  few  accessions  afterwards. 
The  same  author  computes  that  their  descendants 
have  now  increased  to  about  four  millions,  including 
nearly  half  the  population  of  New  York  and  Ohio  : 
but  omitting  those  who  are  scattered  over  the 
other  parts  of  the  republic,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  amalgamated  with  the  remainder  of  its  popu- 

usual  summer  retreats,  and  remaining,  apart  from  their 
families,  in  the  unhealthful  heats  of  the  citv,  rathtr  than 
hazard  the  neglect  of  these  duties,  we  do  think  ihnt  they 
are  entitled  to  be  rewarded,  not  only  by  the  eraietul  ad 
miration,  but  hy  the  prompt  imitation  of  all  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  that  the  concluding  exhortation  of  the  letter 
from  which  we  are  citing  should,  t'rom  such  a  quarter, 
have  the  authority  of  a  command — ''Do  urge,  whomever 
it  may  concern,  on  your  side  of  the  water,  to  insist  upon 
these  poor  people  being  better  provided  on  their  passage. 
They  are  so  crowded,  and  so  poorly  fed,  that  tney  very 
frequently  reach  our  shores  in  an  absolutely  dying  siat/"  >•' 
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lation.  There  is  something  also  of  the  character 
of  a  distinct  r;ice,  very  diflerent  from  the  former, 
in  t!ie  white  iiihahitants  of  the  Southern  Atlantic 
States.  Anotlior  exists  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  -wliere  the  German  blood  prevails.  All 
these,  and  many  more  loose  and  floating  masses, 
if  such  they  may  be  called,  of  population,  are  held 
together  by  the  slightest  possible  political  union. 
If  tiie  inhabitants  of  each*  canton  or  district  grew 
up  into  a  fixed  compact  body — if  they  were  not 
cemented  together,  as  it  were,  by  immigra  ion 
from  without  and  intermigration  among  them- 
selves— sectional  interests  would,  in  all  probability 
soon  prevail,  and  the  Union  would  fall  in  pieces. 
Grievances  would  accumulate,  and  repealers  would 
arise  wherever  the  province  w"as  forced  to  give 
way  to  the  community,  were  not  the  population 
itself,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  renewed  too 
rapidly  to  admit  of  local  sentiments  growing  to  a 
head.  And  the  succession  of  emigrants  from  Eu- 
rope, while  it  keeps  up  that  circulation  which 
seems  essential  to  the  life  of  the  American  consti- 
tution, at  the  same  time  has  some  effect  in  keep- 
ing up  a  common  feeling  of  kindred  amidst  these 
fluctuating  multitudes.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  European  strangers,  besides  fighting  the  battles 
of  the  Americans,  manning  their  ships,  and  con- 
structing their  public  works,  perform  an  important 
part  in  the  political  meclianism  of  their  common- 
wealth. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  movement  of  European 
emigration  itself  offers  to  the  mind's  vision  a  spec- 
tacle of  the  same  silent  and  sustained  grandeur 
\Tith  wliicli  the  eye  is  impressed  in  watching  the 
everlasting  flow  of  some  deep  and  powerful  river. 
It  brings  forcibly  home  to  our  imagination,  that 
which  the  continual  bustle  of  superficial  politics  is 
apt  to  make  us  forget,  the  force  of  the  great  un- 
dcr-currcnts  which  move  society — influences,  so 
strong  and  uniform  as  to  resemble  the  instincts  of 
gregarious  animals,  and  yet  of  which  governments 
know  little  or  nothing  ;  which  assemblies  cannot 
control  by  their  rhetoric,  nor  more  powerful  jour- 
nalists arrest  or  quicken  with  their  pens.  The 
endless  proriession  moves  ever  from  east  to  west, 
without  regard  to  the  counsels,  or  projihecies,  or 
spefulations  of  statesmen — an  exceeding  great 
army,  in  whicli  the  m;isses,  acting  without  concert 
or  knowledge  ol'  cacii  other,  accomplish  their  pur- 
pos{!  ;ls  eflecluaily  as  if  one  will  actuated  the 
whole— 

"  I'lin  hintr"  und  breites  Volksgcwicht, 
l>(.r  erste  wus.sle  vom  lelzten  nicht." 

The  last  ti'M  years  havi;  witnessed  the  putting 
in  practice  of  vi  ry  irigrniou.'s  thetjries  of  cohiniza- 
tion.  Wf  h;ivc,  by  dint  of  great  cffortH  and  ex- 
tensive agitation ,  acliicvcd  the  result  of  sending 
out  as  many  ;ih  30, 000  emigrants  by  government 
aid  in  one  year  (IHll  ;)  and  it  was  thought,  with 
great  rea-son,  a  wonderful  exertion,  wiili  wliich  it 
has  l)een  found  impos.'tible  to  keep  vip  since. 
Mcanwliilc,  the  unassisted,  unnoticed  emigration 
of  every  year  trebles  or  ipiiulruples  that  amount — 


so  little  can  the  laborious  efforts  of  government 
keep  pace  with  the  gigantic  operations  of  masses 
of  men  acting  on  private  motives.  Colonial  affairs 
have  excited  for  some  time  past  an  unusual  degree 
of  interest  and  stir  on  the  surface  of  society.  Much 
has  been  done  towards  rendering  our  settlements 
attractive  to  emigrants.  Not  only  government, 
but  powerful  combinations  of  capitalists  have  been 
unsparing  in  their  inducements  and  promises. 
Repeatedly  has  it  been  shown  by  economical  ar- 
gument, that  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
condemned  the  emigrant  to  poverty  by  selling  their 
land  too  cheap.  Yet,  if  we  look  at  the  tables  of 
emigration,  we  find  that  these  noisy  blasts  and 
counterblasts  had  absolutely  no  efllect  whatever 
upon  it.  They  neither  afl^ected  its  numbers  nor 
its  direction.  Indeed,  emigration  to  the  United 
States  has  increased  greatly  in  the  last  ten  years, 
while  that  to  our  American  colonies  has,  on  the 
whole,  fallen  off,  and  was  much  greater  in  1831, 
before  Mr.  Wakefield  was  heard  of,  or  systematic 
colonization  began  to  be  preached,  than  it  has 
ever  been  since.  As  the  progress,  so  the  quality 
of  emigration,  so  to  speak,  has  been  always  so 
steady  as  to  show  the  permanent  nature  of  the 
causes  which  produce  it.  Notwithstanding  the 
supposed  attachment  of  Englishmen  to  their  own 
habits  and  political  institutions,  these  ties  seem 
as  ineflicacious  to  keep  them  on  this  side  of  the 
republican  border,  as  the  doctrines  of  political 
economy.  For  many  years  past,  English  emi- 
grants to  the  new  world  have  gone  almost  wholly 
to  the  states  ;  of  Irish,  a  considerable  majority  to 
Canada  ;  while  the  Highland  Scots  retain  an  odd 
predilection  for  the  fogs  and  rocks  of  the  lower 
colonies,  so  resembling  their  own.  Connection, 
no  doubt,  is  one  main  cause  which  perpetuates 
these  hereditary  tendencies  of  the  great  families 
of  our  fellow  subjects ;  neighbor  lends  neighbor  a 
helping  hand  to  lift  him  across  the  Atlantic  ;  fam- 
ilies are  transported  piece  by  piece,  like  ready- 
made  houses  ;  the  stone  cries  out  of  the  wall,  and 
the  beam  from  the  timber  answers  it ;  and  tlie 
correspondence  between  districts  at  home  and 
abroad,  once  formed,  is  continued  through  many 
generations.  But  there  is  more  than  this  in  the 
economy  of  the  great  movement — nmch,  as  we 
have  said,  of  which  goverTunenls  and  political  rea- 
soners  know  notliing.  Wliat  do  these  multitudes 
care  for  theories  of  civil  government  ?  American 
politics  have  been  as  unpopular  in  this  country  for 
some  years  past  as  they  were  formerly  jiopidar  ; 
but  emigration,  as  we  liave  seen,  has  incre:u<rd 
steadily  all  the  while.  What,  indeed,  are  cliurcii 
and  state,  and  ancestral  institutions  to  them,  more 
than  the  baronial  lionors  of  the  nobleman  to  tiie 
deer  wiio  i)reak  out  of  his  «)verstocked  park  ?  Wliat 
are  slavery  and  r(!pudiation,  and  all  the  black  spots 
which  lairoptian  observation  traces  on  the  disk  of 
that  western  sun  which  lures  them  across  the 
ocean  ?  They  seek  tiie  land  of  promise  ;  and  in 
nine  ca-ses  out  of  ten,  they  find  it  a  land  of  jH;r- 
formance.  America  is  at  this  day,  more  than 
ever,  wliat  it  has  been  for  centuries,  a  great  prov- 
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idential  blessing  to  an  overpeopled  Old  World  ;  the 
greater,  because  not  indiscriminate  ;  because  it 
offers  nothino:  except  to  the  industrious  and  ener- 
getic— it  is  to  the  brave  man  only  that  everj'  soil 
is  a  native  country. 

Xor  has  it  entered  into  the  calculations  of  ordi- 
nary thinkers  how  essentially  the  peculiarities  of 
American   government  and   society  are  calculated 
to  further  this  great  design  of  Providence,  by  ren- 
dering the  bounties  of  nature  as  open  and  as  at- 
tractive  as  possible  to   the   host  of  new-comers. 
Wc  have   had  condemnation  enough  expended  of 
lata  on  American  institutions  ;  let   us   now  look  a 
little  at  the  favorable  side,  not  in  respect  of  those 
democratic  theories  which   for  the  moment  have 
gone  to  sleep  in  this  country,   but   as   to  actual 
every-day  practice.     The  states  might  by  this  time 
have   acquired  a  church  and   aristocracy  of  their 
own — or  have  fallen  under  a  military  monarchy—^ 
or  have  remained  under  English  colonial  dominion. 
And  let  it  even  be  assumed  that  they  would  have 
enjoyed  more  of  respectability  and  decency  under 
cither  form  of  government — would  they  have  been 
as  attractive  to   the  emigrant?     If  so,  why   is   it 
that,  notwithstanding  all    the  obuous  advantages 
of  our  colonies,  almost  the  whole  of  the  unassisted 
English  and  Lowland  Scotch  emigration  across  the 
Atlantic — that  is,  the  emigration  of  the  better  pro- 
vided  and   more   thoughtful    class — goes    to    the 
states  instead   of  Canada  ?      Again,  the   southern 
pronnces  of  Russia  offer,  to  the  German  emigrant, 
equally  vast  tracts  of  unpeopled  and  fertile   land, 
more  manageable  for  purposes  of  settlement,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  forests,  equally  healthy, 
and  nearer  at  hand  ;  and  every  possible  induce-  i 
ment  is  held  out  by  the  Russian  government  to 
German  colonists  :  they  are  fostered  and  cared  for,  j 
by  nobles  and  authorities,  like  exotic  plants  pur-  I 
chased  at  great  cost.     And   yet,  after    sixty   or ' 
seventy  years  of  experiments,  the  German  colo- ! 
nists  in  Russia,  and  their  descendants,  are  said  by: 
Mr.  Kohl  not  to  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  ; 
appear  to  receive  very  fev/  recruits.     The  hardy  j 
Swabians  and    Franconians  prefer    to    cross  the  j 
ocean  and  take  their  chance  in  America,  where  | 
they  are  just  as  much  strangers  as  in  Russia  ;  with  I 
this  difference,  that  their  adopted  countrymen  care  ' 
not  one  straw  for  their  success  or  discomfiture,  and  j 
they  are  left  to  sink  or  swim.     For  every  German 
subject  whom  the  czar  acquires,  Pennsylvania  and  : 
Ohio  ga'n  nine  or  ten  citizens.  | 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  this  marked  preference  i 
on  the  part  of  the  more  substantial  classes  of  emi- ! 
grants,  arises  from  exalted  political  theories,  or  j 
exaggerated  ex'.i<^ctations  of  wealth.  Were  such  , 
the  case,  the  bubble  would  have  burst  long  ago.  , 
People  go  to  America,  because  in  the  long-run  i 
these  who  went  before  them  have  found  it  answer.  ! 
Nor  is  it  superior  fertility  of  soil,  or  advantages  ' 
of  climate,  which  have  produced  these  results.  ' 
They  are  owina,  in  the  first  place,  to  political  in- 
stitutions. Emigrants  require  neither  patronage 
nor  encouragement  to  flourish  They  are  not  | 
needed  by  the  industrious  man,  if  tolerably  for-j 


tunate  in  his  position  :  they  can  do  nothing  fot 
him  when  located  on  ungrateful  soil ;  and  to  the 
idle  man  they  are  simply  injurious  everywhere. 
Justice  and  freedom  alone  are  necessary.  Not  the 
nicely-balanced  and  well-considered  justice,  ad- 
ministered by  careful  lawyers  under  venerable 
codes,  which  men  enjoy  in  countries  of  older  civil- 
ization ;  but  rough,  practical  justice,  administered 
by  men  who  may  not  be  always  sagacious,  or  al- 
ways incorruptible,  but  who  understand  his  case, 
and  are  guided  by  usages  which  have  grown  up 
along  with  the  outward  circumstances  to  which 
they  are  applied.  Not  freedom,  as  understood 
by  a  political  theorist,  or  a  phOosophical  poet,  or 
a  wandering  Arab  ;  but  simply  the  license  to  do 
as  nearly  as  possible  what  a  man  pleases,  provided 
he  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  neighbors 
in  similar  circumstances  with  himself,  or  oppose 
those  passions  of  the  multitude  with  which  his  own 
generally  coincide.  Of  all  this  he  is  certain  from 
the  moment  he  touches  American  soil.  What 
has  continental  Europe  to  compare  with  this? 
What  has  even  England,  with  all  the  ancient  lib- 
erality of  her  institutions,  cramped,  as  she  inevita- 
bly is,  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  existing 
orders  of  society  in  a  struggling  and  restless  posi- 
tion, and  by  the  complex  rights  of  property,  which 
as  necessarily  arise  in  a  space  so  densely  crowded  ? 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  ultrr.-demo- 
cratic  career  of  America  may  be  a  warning  to  our 
statesmen.  Her  social  and*  political  deformities 
may  be,  and  we  rejoice  that  they  are,  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  educated  classes  of  our  community, 
and  justly  animadverted  on  by  the  ordinary  guides 
of  popular  feeling.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
America  is  still  to  the  hulk  of  our  population  the 
land  of  requital  and  redress — the  distant  country 
in  which  oppressions  cease,  and  poverty  grows 
full-fed  and  bold,  in  which  fortune  opens  her  arms 
to  the  courageous,  and  the  least  adventurous  looks 
forward  to  the  achievement  of  independence  and 
contentment  before  he  die. 

The  direction  of  the  great  current  of  emigration, 
both  of  new-comers  from  Europe,  and  wanderers 
from  the  eastern  states,  appears  to  undergo  grad- 
ual changes,  like  everything  else  in  that  land  of 
mutability.  The  desertion  of  the  eastern  sea-board, 
wherever  the  population  has  not  acquired  some 
degree  of  cohesion  by  the  growth  of  trade  and 
towns,  is  said  to  go  on  as  rapidly  as  ever  ;  and 
although  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  to  re- 
people  some  abandoned  lands,  more  years  than  the 
period  of  their  brief  cultivation  must  probably 
elapse,  before  they  recover  their  fertility,  and  be- 
come once  more  attractive  to  emigrants.  The 
great  valley  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  north  of  that  river 
whose  left  bank  is  bbghted  by  slavery,  is  still  the 
main  recipient  of  emigration,  as  it  has  been  for 
about  thirty  years.  But  already  there  are  symp- 
toms of  a  change  of  direction  ;  it  seems  that  of 
late  years  the  current  has  set  more  decidedly  to- 
wards the  southern  shore  of  the  Canadian  lakes ; 
a  region  less  magnificent  in  its  vegetation,  but 
further  removed  from  slavery,  possessing  a  healthier 
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climate,  and  enjopng  means  of  transit  and  com- 
merce, to  the  production  of  which  nature  has  con- 
tributed a  larger  share.  Cleveland,*  or  Maumere, 
or  Sandusky,  or  some  other  spot  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Erie,  say  the  speculators,  will  be  the  great 
growing  American  city  of  the  latter  end  of  this 
century.  Next  in  order  comes  a  similar,  but  less 
favorably  situated  region,  the  states  of  the  far 
north-west,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  already  receiving 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  annual  immigra- 
tion. 

Within  these  limits,  assuredly  magnificent 
enough,  the  principal  future  expansion  of  the  white 
population  of  America  is  probably  to  take  place. 
For  the  "Far  West,"  however  attractive  to  the 
imagination  of  Americans,  is  not  the  destined  seat 
of  a  community  resembling  that  which  they  have 
at  present  constructed.  Nature,  so  lavisli  in  her 
bounties  to  them,  has  nevertheless  set  them  her 
own  definite  limits,  which  they  will  not  profitably 
overstep.  From  a  line  drawn  parallel  with,  and 
one  or  two  hundred  miles  west  of,  the  Mississippi, 
the  prairie  region  extends  uninterruptedly  to  the 
Rocky  ^Mountains  ;  and  this  region,  though  em- 
bracing many  fertile  tracts,  is  not  in  general 
adapted  for  the  settlement  of  a  great  agricultural 
people.  As  the  dense  population  of  China  is 
hemmed  in  to  the  north  and  west  by  the  almost 
unpeopled  territory  of  the  Tartar  nomades,  or  as 
that  of  ancient  Mesopjilamia  and  Egypt  was  closely 
girt  by  the  Desert,  so  that  a  mere  line  separated 
tlie  land  cultivated  like  a  garden  from  the  solitude 
of  the  Arab  ;  so  likewise,  though  with  somewhat 
less  marked  contrast,  the  populous  Mississippi  val- 
ley will  border  westward  on  the  land  of  pasturage. 
It  is  true  that  nature  h;is  been  bountiful  to  the 
Anglo-Americans,  even  in  the  character  of  their 
deserts.  These  are  only  reached  gradually.  Na- 
ture dies  by  slow  successive  changes,  as  the  trav- 
eller [)asscs  from  the  banks  of  the  great  river  to 
the  llocky  Mountains.  First  comes  the  tract  of 
scattered  wood  ;  then  the  uniform  and  level  prairie  ; 
then  the  sandy  waste  ;  and  even  this  is  interspersed 
wilii  remarkai)le  spots  of  fcjrtility,  the  "  parks"  and 
"  pens"  of  the  western  traj)j)ers  and  hunters.  But, 
si)eaking  generally,  the  character  of  extreme  aridity 
j)revails  throughout  the  central  belt  of  North  Ainer- 
if-a,  from  tlie  region  of  snow  to  that  of  eternal 
suiislunc.  New  Mexico,  for  example — ^just  now 
tb  •  olijcct  of  the  fi(TC(!  rapacity  of  a  people  pos- 
>><'ssi!in  iiinrc  (ertiic,  unoccupied  land  than  any  other 
ujion  ciirlli — is  t)ut  a  narrow  vall(!y,  in.wiiich  rain 
rarely  falls,  krpt  in  a  productive  stat(!  only  l)y  the 
grcatist  (■(•(iridiny  of  water,  under  the  S|ianish 
system    of    irri^ration.      li.s  great    Hio   del    Norte, 

*  In  \-<\'..  "of  \]\i-  nrtl<I<-s  of  (lour,  pork,  liacon,  lard, 
bfi'C,  wlusi^ev,  lorii,  :iml  wlniil,  .\cw  Orleans  rxporti'd  to 
thf  vahi.-  i>(  l.llC.'.HM  (lolhirs  ;  Clcvriund,  4,1:)! ,-'.»'.)." 
"  If  we  Mi])|)os(',"  a  Ids  I\lr.  Scoll,  "  what  cannot  lint  lip 
triio,  tiial  all  tlir  otli'-r  ports  ,,\  \\,c  n|i|)i'r  lakes  sent  east- 
ward as  nni' li  as  ("leveiaiid,  we  have  the  slartlins,'-  fact, 
that  this  lake  cfinnlry,  h'lt  yesienlay  liroMa;hl  under  our 
notice,  already  sends  ahniad  more  ihiiii  twice  the  aiiiounl 
of  human  OkhI  thai  is  shi|i|ied  from  ihe  t;r(  at  ex|Porlini; 
rity  of  New  Orleans,  the  once  vuunled  sole  outlet  of  the 
Mississii)pi  valley." 


which  looks  so  imposing  on  the  maps,  is  said  to 
be  seldom  above  knee-deep,  in  a  course  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles  to  the  tide-water.  After  the  Rocky 
Mountains  have  been  passed,  the  country  to  the 
westward,  making  due  allowance  for  fertile  inter- 
vals, appearing  far  more  luxuriant  to  the  eyes  of 
tired  travellers  than  sober  reality  warrants,  seems 
to  preserve  the  general  aspect  of  barrenness.  The 
great  Columbia  rolls  a  volume  of  sand  and  gravel 
through  shattered  mountains  of  volcanic  rock  ;  its 
waters  are  said  to  "  have  no  fertilizing  qualities, 
but  to  deteriorate  and  exhaust  the  land  which  they 
overflow."  South  of  this  river,  and  far  beyond 
what  is,  or  was  recently,  the  Mexican  frontier, 
the  face  of  the  continent  appears  to  exhibit  a  lab- 
yrinth of  sierras  and  sandy  or  snowy  deserts  ;  in- 
cluding vast  basins  without  an  outlet  for  their 
waters  ;  a  configuration  like  that  of  the  surface  of 
the  moon  seen  through  a  telescope.  Captain  Fre- 
mont's narrative  of  his  desperate  winter-march 
from  the  Columbia  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
reads  like  that  of  a  nightmare  journey  in  a  dream. 
But  a  very  great  part  of  this  region  is  still  unex- 
plored. There  are  few  things  in  recent  travel 
more  spirit-stirring  than  the  same  traveller's  ac- 
count of  his  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  of  the  Eutaws,  the  Caspian  of  America,  the 
subject  of  endless  superstitious  fables,  both  Span- 
ish and  English,  but  on  which  boat  had  never  been 
launched  before  ; — "  He  was  the  first  that  ever 
burst  into  that  silent  sea."* 

But  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
mysterious  recesses  conceal  anything  more  attrac- 
tive than  what  is  already  known  and  visited  by 
explorers.  It  is  true  that  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific, from  the  Columbia  to  the  San  Francisco, 
contain  here  and  there  magnificent  tracts  ;  regions 
which  invite  the  wanderer  from  the  East,  over 
thousands  of  leagues,  to  bask  under  a  softer  cli- 
mate, amidst  a  grander  vegetation  than  even  liis 
own  mother  country  can  furnish.  Nevertheless, 
we  still  retain  the  doubts  expressed  in  a  former 
number,  upon  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, whether  emigration  en  masse  will  be  directed 
to  that  quarter  from  the  eastward  for  a  very  long 
jjcriod  to  come,  even  should  the  Americans  acquire 
California,  as  by  this  time  they  possibly  have  done. 
We  read  much  of  the  colonization  of  Oregon  in 
their  newspapers  ;  nevertheless,  it  seems  that  most 
of  the  few  settlers  as  yet  established  in  that  quarter, 
are  not  regular  farmers,  but  hunters  and  tra|)pers, 
who  have  tired  for  a  while  of  their  wandering  life, 
and  taken  up  the  axe  and  the  spade  with  the  usual 
readiness  of  their  countrymen  ;  but  who  are  pretty 
sure  to  (piit  them  again,  so  soon  as  tin;  fit  of  civil- 
ization pa.s.ses  off.  'I'he  caravans  of  emigrants 
which  hav(!  reach(Ml  it,  liavc  in  many  instances 
goin^  through  extremities  of  privation  and  siifler- 
ing.  Mi.series,  such  as  Indian  tribes  flying  from 
starvation  out  of  tiieir  di.speopled  hunting-arounds, 
or  .\frican  clans  from  tlie  razzias  of  civilized  con- 


*  Captmn  Prrmnnl,  quoted  brj  Mr.  Macg-rrgnr,  vol.  I., 
?7  unci  C24. 
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querors,  have  rarely  endured,  are  voluntarily  borne 
by  wandering  colonies  of  Anglo-Americans  in  the 
mere  spirit  of  adventure.  It  is  not  long  since  a 
party  of  five  women  and  two  men  arrived  at  an 
outpost  in  California  ;  they  were  the  sunivors  of 
sixteen,  and  had  lived  for  weeks  on  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  companions.  The  party  had  been  sent 
forward  for  assistance  by  a  band  of  emigrants  who 
had  been  surprised,  with  their  families  and  cattle, 
by  the  snow  in  the  Sierra,  under  which,  no  doubt, 
they  lie  buried.  Our  astonishment  at  the  extraor- 
dinary energy,  and  no  less  extraordinar)'  restless- 
ness of  character,  by  which  these  obstacles  are 
overcome,  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  enor- 
mous impediments  which  they  offer  to  the  advan- 
tageous extension  of  American  empire  to  the 
Pacific. 

The  wide  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  will 
therefore  present,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  aspect 
of  an  immense  pastoral  country,  resembling  Aus- 
tralia and  the  states  of  La  Plata  in  modern  times. 
Such,  at  least,  must  be  its  general  character, 
though  diversified  by  the  cultivated  valleys  of  its 
great  rivers.  Among  the  many  varieties  of  indus- 
try to  which  the  versatility  of  American  genius  has 
been  applied,  the  rearing  of  stock  has  hitherto  been 
the  least  favorite.  It  is  not  a  national  pursuit. 
It  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  unfavorable  cli- 
mate of  New  England  and  New  York  ;  and  is 
perhaps  the  least  forward  branch  of  agriculture 
throughout  the  states.  Although  population  has 
begun  to  spread  over  the  prairies  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  scarcely  a  beginning  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  the  art  of  turning  them  to  that  pirr- 
pose  which  they  are  so  peculiarly  calculated  to 
si:rve.  But  the  time  must  arrive  when  these  plains 
shall  become  the  greatest  sheep  and  cattle  farms 
of  the  world — swarming  with  domesticated  ani- 
mals, as  they  once  swarmed  with  wild,  before  the 
hunters  of  the  east  had  made  a  solitude  of  them, 
and  introduced  that  interregnum  of  desolation  which 
now  prevails.  The  Indians,  indeed,  must  first  have 
disappeared,  or  be  in  some  way  reclaimed  from 
their  predatory  habits  ;  but  the  former  catastrophe 
seems  fa.?t  approaching.  The  addition  of  this  new 
component  part  to  the  existing  members  of  the 
great  republic  may  give  rise  to  some  curious  polit- 
ical speeukitions.  It  should  seem  that  this  species 
of  industry  cannot  be  carried  on — at  least,  it  never 
nas  been — except  by  large  proprietors  of  flocks 
and  herds  :  and  the  pastoral  fonn  of  society  has 
ever  partaken  of  the  patriarchal.  Even  in  the 
wild  republics  of  South  America,  the  free  Guacho 
lives  in  a  sort  of  clanish  dependence  on  the  great 
proprietors.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  con- 
trary to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Anglo- 
American  race  ;  and,  should  the  present  form  of 
the  republic  last  so  long,  it  will  be  curious  to  see 
how  a  polity,  whose  extreme  elasticity  already 
enables  it  to  comprehend  the  traders  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  east,  the  farmers  of  the  north-west, 
and  the  sugar  and  cotton  planters  of  the  south, 
within  the  same  voluntary  association,  will  be 
affected  by  the  introduction  of  an  element  so  new. 


and  so  unlike  aujnhing  at  present  included  in  its 
dominion. 

But  the  great  federation  has  withstood  trials 
quite  as  severe.  While  the  combination  of  sur- 
rounding poUtical  circumstances  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  is  only  on  the  threshold  of  its  momentous 
destiny,  there  is  a  force  and  profusion  of  hie  in  all 
its  functions  which  bespeaks  it  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. Without  apparent  root  in  the  soil,  without 
any  hold  on  traditional  obsenance,  such  as  ancient 
monarchies  possess ;  without  that  strength  in  its 
executive,  by  which  newer  political  bodies  usually 
seek  to  supply  their  want  of  moral  power ;  it  has 
already  withstood  tempest  after  tempest,  and  out- 
lived successive  prophets  of  ruin.  A  mere  hand- 
ful of  provinces,  casually  united  in  resistance  to 
England,  and  on  the  point  of  falling  to  pieces 
when  the  necessity  of  resistance  ceased,  it  acquired 
at  that  critical  moment  a  new  constitution,  which 
knit  the  disjointed  members  firmly  together.  A 
second  war,  undertaken  against  the  will  of  one 
tliird  of  its  component  states,  appeared  to  threaten 
it  afresh  with  dissolution  ;  it  ended  in  strengthen- 
ing the  Union,  through  a  new  infusion  of  national 
spirit,  and  by  rousing  a  common  sentiment,  which 
absorbed  sectional  jealousies  and  passions.  Next 
came  the  consummation  of  the  victorj-  obtained  by 
the  democratic  party  in  their  long  struggle  with 
the  federalists — a  victory  which  seemed  to  threat- 
en with  speedy  destruction  the  bond  which  it  had 
been  the  principle  of  the  latter  to  vindicate  and 
maintain.  But  Providence  overruled  this  danger 
also  to  a  contrary  issue  ;  for  the  state  authorities, 
%vhich  could  not  long  have  endured  the  stricter 
yoke  intended  by  the  federalists,  submitted  easily 
to  the  modified  control  which  the  disciples  of  Jef- 
ferson vested  in  the  central  government.  The 
nation  overflowed  across  the  bounding  AUeghanies, 
and  spread  over  the  wide  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  it  was  pronounced  by  friends,  as  well  as  ene- 
mies, that  the  extension  of  empire  would  inevitably 
lead  to  disruption.  Contrary  to  all  anticipation, 
this  very  extension  has  preserved  the  unity  of  the 
republic.  The  growing  separation  of  north  and 
south,  divided  in  interest,  and  hostile  in  feeling, 
was  prevented  from  coming  into  direct  collision 
by  the  introduction  of  the  new  western  states. 
This  third  and  powerful  element  kept  the  others 
together  in  compulsorj'  harmony  ;  and,  in  the 
same  manner,  every  subsequent  addition  has  tend- 
ed to  strengthen  the  fabric  rather  than  to  bring 
it  down.  The  wider  the  dominion  of  the  federa- 
tion spreads,  the  greater  the  number  of  local  inter- 
ests and  populations  comprehended  within  its 
boundary,  the  less  appears  to  be  the  probability 
that  any  particular  local  interest  can  threaten  the 
general  weal — that  dissensions  between  particular 
sections  are  destined  to  endanger  the  security  of 
the  Union.  It  has  withstood  the  shocks  of  com- 
mercial distress,  and  the  extravagance  of  commer- 
cial prosperity  ;  it  has  not  been  enfeebled  by  th« 
impulse  given  to  party  spirit  under  a  Ion?  and  idk 
peace  ;  it  seems  to  encounter  no  material  danger 
from  the  questionable  successes  of  a  war  of  inva- 
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gton  and  of  conquest ;  for  wars  waged,  like  those 
of  the  Carthaginians,  by  hired  armies  and  jealous- 
ly-controlled generals,  are  not  very  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  Caisar  or  Napoleon.  As  far  as  human 
sagacity  can  foresee,  the  clouds,  which  enveloped 
the  birth  of  the  confederacy,  have  cleared  away. 
There  is  no  peculiar  political  danger  now  impend- 
ing, which  has  not  been  incurred  and  surmounted 
already,  and  of  which  American  statesmen  cannot 
estimate  the  amount,  and  may  not  be  expected  to 
guard  against  the  shock.  Yet  the  changeful  as- 
pect of  the  times  fills  the  mind  of  the  calmest 
observer  with  misgivings ;  and,  while  he  gazes 
with  admiration  and  awe  on  the  portentous  fabric 
of  American  greatness,  he  shrinks  from  founding 
any  confident  speculations  on  its  permanence. 
There  is  a  secret  enemy  within,  who  noiselessly 
saps  the  strongest  institutions.  If  the  North 
American  republic  should  fall  to  pieces  in  our  day 
— and  we  believe  that  every  friend  to  human  hap- 
piness must  now  wish  the  catastrophe  averted — 
it  will  probably  be  neither  from  conquest  nor  de- 
feat, external  prosperity  nor  adversity,  but  from 
moral  weakness  at  home.  The  con-uption  of  the 
administrative  departments  of  a  government  is  one 
of  that  class  of  evils  which  are  submissively  en- 
dured for  many  years,  until  they  appear  to  have 
become  a  part  of  the  very  constitution  of  society ; 
but  against  whicli,  sooner  or  later,  public  indig- 
nation suddenly  rises,  shattering  to  pieces  the  whole 
edifice  in  its  impatience  of  the  rotten  material.  It 
is  not  for  strangers  to  estimate  the  real  amount  and 
pressure  of  danger  of  this  description  on  the  insti- 
tutions of  a  foreign  country.  They  can  but  com- 
j)are  and  balance  the  statements  of  native  observ- 
ers ;  and,  in  doing  so,  they  are  bound  to  make 
great  allowances  for  the  exaggerations  both  of  honest 
patriots  and  disappointed  partisans.  Nor  would 
we  willingly  give  vent  to  the  gloomy  anticipations 
which  must  inevitaldy  arise,  were  we  to  adopt  too 
literally  the  descriptions  given  by  Americans  them- 
selv(!s,  of  the  recent  workings  of  some  of  the  most 
imi)ortant  parts  of  their  system.  For  the  day 
wiiich  shall  see  that  vast  dominion  parcelled  out 
b(;t\ve(!n  independent  and  jarring  states,  imitating, 
uitli  ampler  means  and  fiercer  resolution,  the  mutual 
hatri'd  of  tlie  wnitched  rej)ublicsof  S[)ani.sh  descent 
— iiowever  that  day  may  ite  invoked  by  oppressed 
ncigiibors  and  by  political  enemies — will  retard, 
for  ^niiicralioiis  to  follow,  tlie  progress  of  America, 
ubicli  IS  iii('  progress  of  the  human  race  in  its 
widest  and  freest  field  of  a(rtion. 

Frniii  llii;  tjiiiiricrly  Kcviow. 
'ill'  Ja/i  of  \frs.  (!iiil„l])hin.  Bi/  John  Krrli/n,uf 
Wool/on,  iU'i.  Now  first  juiblislied  ;  and  edit(!d 
by  Sainuel,  ],in<\  IJislio))  of  Oxford,  C'hanc(dlor 
of  the  Must  Noble  Order  of  tbe(;art{!r.  l.on- 
don.      1H17. 

A  MONO  the  many  literary  disinterments  of  our 
timt!,  fi'W  excited  more  interest  tlian  that  of  .Tolin 
Evelyn's  Autol)iogra|>liii'al  Memnirs  in  IHIH  ;  but 
tlic  Cflition  of  IH'JT  was  linrtlieiied  with  a  bulky 
appendix    of   lii':i\  y    eorrespondence  ;    and    its   five 


8vo.  volumes  overwhelmed,  we  presume,  curiosity 
and  the  market.  The  monthly  "  libraries"  of 
three  or  four  of  our  principal  booksellers  are  at 
present  running  a  keen  race — and  to  one  or  other 
of  them  that  admits  of  reprints,  we  beg  leave  to 
suggest  an  Evelyn,  the  body  here  and  thfere 
abridged,  and  the  long  tail  wholly  dispensed  with. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  might  be  well  to  strike  out  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  Diary  kept  during  his 
travels — a  few  specimens  illustrating  the  formation 
and  development  of  his  scientific,  antiquarian,  and 
artistical  propensities,  might,  we  think,  be  suffi- 
cient in  a  popular  reprint ;  the  grand  and  lasting 
charm  is  in  the  passages  that  bring  out  the  moral 
and  religious  character  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  place 
before  us  the  state  of  opinion,  feeling,  and  man- 
ners among  the  exiled  cavaliers  of  the  protector- 
ate, and  in  various  classes  of  English  society, 
especially  the  very  highest,  from  the  Restoration  in 
1G60  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Anne. 

It  is  to  Evelyn  that  we  owe  a  large  proportion 
of  our  safest  materials  for  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
personal  character  both  of  Charles  II.  and  his 
unhappy  brother.  Without  his  evidence  we  should 
be  comparatively  in  the  dark  as  to  the  most  curi- 
ous and  important  (though  by  no  means  the  most 
dignified)  chapter  in  our  history,  the  revolution  of 
1688 — inore  especially  the  personal  parts  of  King 
James'  Goneril  and  Regan — for  there  was  no 
Cordelia  of  his  blood,  though  he  found  one  in  the 
innocent  and  devoted  yoimg  wife  of  his  elder  days, 
Mary  of  Modena.*  The  ingratitude  with  which 
Clarendon  had  been  treated,  might  be  suspected  of 
tinging  his  pictures  of  the  court  that  outraged  and 
at  last  expelled  its  guardian  sage  and  genius. 
Pepys,  though  we  would  not  for  the  world  lose 
him,  and  though  we  are  very  far  from  classing 
him  as  in  the  main  among  the  low  moralities  of 
his  day,  was  certainly  a  man  of  an  essentially 
v\ilgar  and  coarse  stamp  f — and  the  selection  of  his 
t<)j)ics,  and  the  tone  very  often  of  his  remarks, 
could  not  but  suggest  great  hesitation  as  to  acc(>i)t- 
ing  him  for  the  critic  of  kings  aiul  princes  who, 
with  all  their  melancholy  defects,  were  eminent! v 
gentlemen  in  bearing.  The  other  memoirs  and 
private  letters  of  the  Restoration,  as  far  as  yet 
revealed  to  us,  would  have  still  left  our  notion  of 
things  very  incomplete,  l)ut  fi)r  the  fortunate  dis- 
covery of  the  MSS.  at  Wootton  :  and  tliough  tin- 
writer  says  comi)aratively  little  of  William  of 
Orange,  (!ven  as  to  that  dark  character  evt^y 
future  historian  will  confess  the  worth  of  sundry 
brief  and  |)ictures(iue  entries  in   I'iVelyn's  Jouriud. 

*  We  inny  talio  this  o))pnrtiinity  of  cxprossiiitf  niir 
thiiTiks  to  Miss  At;iios  Slrickland  lor  tlie  Icnili  volume  of 
iier  "Lives  of  llie  (iueens  of  Ivii^land,"  anil  esjx'clally 
for  her  IMeiMoir  of  Mary  of  Modena.  In  this  inslanee 
Miss  .Strickland  has  made  a  very  judicious  use  of  many 
anlhenlic  MS.  authorities  not  jireviously  collected-  and 
the  result  is  a  most  interesting  addition  to  our  hiograph- 
ical  lihrary. 

t  Jl  is  said  hy  those  acquainted  with  the  Cambridge 
Collections,  that  the  noble  editor  of  I*ei)ys  t()(d<  care  to 
expunge  much  thai  woidd  have  heen  unlit  for  the  female 
eye.  Lord  liraylirtrnke's  good  sense  and  taste  are  well 
known — hut  enough  is  |)rinted  to  countenance  the  reports 
current  as  lo  the  original  ."\1S. 
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As  to  the  ladies  his  touch  is  invahiable.  It  is 
he  that  drew  Lucy  Waters  in  three  words,  "  a 
bold,  brown,  beautiful  woman."  It  is  he  that 
gives  us  the  installation  of  Mademoiselle  de  Que- 
rouaille,  at  Euston — "  in  undress  almost  all  the 
day,  and  much  fondness  and  toying  with  that 
young-  wanton  ;"  the  party  having  been  made  at 
the  country-seat  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  Arlington 
— "  several  lords  and  ladies  lodging  in  the  house" 
for  the  noble  occasion — and  Evelyn  himself  appar- 
ently the  only  guest  that  was  not  imited  to  see 
"  tlie  stocking  flung  after  the  manner  of  a  married 
bride."  But  not  to  dwell  too  long  in  the  tents 
of  sin,  it  is  he  who  has  preserved  the  express 
"  form  and  image"  of  "  good  Queen  Mary"  in  the 
first  moment  of  her  queenship — 

"  I  saw  the  new  Queene  and  King^  proclaim'd  the 
very  next  day  after  her  coming  to  Whitehall, 
Wednesday  13  Feb.  [1659.]  with  greate  acclama- 
tion and  generall  good  reception.  Bonfires,  bells, 
guns,  &c.  It  was  believ'd  that  both,  especially  the 
Princesse,  would  have  shew'd  some  seeming  reluc- 
tance at  least,  of  assuming  her  father's  Crown,  and 
made  some  apology,  testifying  her  regret  that  he 
should  by  his  mismanagement  necessitate  the  Nation 
to  so  extraordinary  a  proceeding,  w^li  would  have 
shew'd  very  handsomely  to  the  world,  and  according 
to  the  character  given  of  her  piety  ;  consonant  also 
to  her  husband's  first  declaration,  that  there  was  no 
intention  of  deposin?  the  King,  but  of  succouring 
the  Nation.  But  nothinjr  of  all  this  appear'd  ;  she 
came  into  White-hall  laughing  and  jolly,  as  to  a 
Wbdding,  so  as  to  seem  quite  transported.  She 
rose  early  the  next  morning,  and  in  her  undresse, 
as  it  was  reported,  before  her  women  were  up, 
wmt  about  from  roome  to  roome  to  see  the  conve- 
nience of  White-hall ;  lay  in  the  same  bed  and 
apartment  where  the  late  Queene  lay,  and  within  a 
niffht  or  two  sate  down  to  play  at  basset,  as  the 
Queene  her  predecessor  used  to  do.  She  smil'd 
upon  and  talk'd  to  every  body,  so  that  no  change 
seem'd  to  have  taken  place  at  Court  since  her  last 
going  away,  save  that  infinite  crouds  of  people 
throng'd  to  see  her,  and  that  she  went  to  our 
prayers.  This  carriage  was  censur'd  by  many. 
She  seems  to  he  of  a  good  nature,  and  that  she  takes 
nothing  to  h^ari :  whilst  the  Prince  her  husband 
has  a  thoughtful  countenance,  is  wonderfull  serious 
and  silent,  and  seems  to  treate  all  persons  alike 
gravely,  and  to  be  very  intent  on  alfaires." — Eve- 
lyn. Mmoirs,  iii.,  2T1,  272. 

As  misrht  be  expected  in  a  man  of  such  pure 
tastes  and  habits,  many  of  Evelyn's  own  most 
intimate  frienrlships  were  with  women.  He  was 
fortunate  enough  in  an  early  visit  at  Paris  to 
secure  the  affections  of  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Browne,  ambassador  of  Charles  I.,  and  who  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  same  office  after  the  death  of 
his  revered  master.  In  due  time  Evelvn  married 
the  object  of  his  attachment,  and  their  union,  pro- 
iinged  over  more  than  forty  years,  was  as  happy 
as  lasting.  His  friends,  especially  his  female 
friends,  were  also  his  wife's — and  amidst  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances  of  upper  society  under 
Charles  II.  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  many  a 
fair  young  creature,  bereft  of  the  efBcient  guar- 
dianship of  relations,  found  advice  and  support  at 


Says  Court,  where  virtue  and  piety  presided  over 
all  the  arrangements  of  an  elegant,  but  never 
ostentatious  establishment.  Of  such  guests  as 
these  numerous  notices  occur  in  the  good  gentle- 
man's Diary — none,  however,  is  recorded  with 
such  tenderness  as  Margaret  Blagge,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Godolphin.  Few  readers  of  his  diary  but 
must  have  preserved  some  recollection  of  that 
name  ; — certainly  when  at  its  close  ire  reached  the 
catalogue  of  separate  tracts  designed  by  Evehm, 
no  line  of  the  page  excited  more  regret  than  '^Item 
— A  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin.''  No  such  MS. 
had  been  discovered  among  the  papers  of  the 
Evelyns  of  Wootton.  We.  like  them,  concluded 
that  the  meditated  tract  had  never  been  com.posed. 
It  was,  however,  extant,  and  in  safe  hands — at 
least  in  a  safe  repository ;  for  we  infer  that  the 
noble  descendants  of  Evehm,  through  a  female 
line,  were  not  themselves  aware,  until  lately,  that 
the  ]MS.  of  the  Life  of  Margaret  Godolphin  had 
been  their  part  of  his  succession,  and  was  repos- 
ing in  a  quiet  comer  of  the  library  at  Nuneham. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  last  Earl  Harcourt,  that 
fair  seat,  the  beauties  of  which  are  familiar  to 
every  Oxonian  memor\\  fell  into  the  possession  of 
his  cousin,  the  Honorable  Edward  Vernon,  Arch- 
bishop of  York — who  then  added  the  name  of 
Harcourt  to  his  own ; — and  his  grace  appears 
some  few  years  ago  to  have  made  the  welcome 
discovery  of  the  Evelyn  legacy.  When  Dr.  Wil- 
berforce,  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  see  of 
Oxford,  paid  his  first  visit  at  Nuneham,  the  arch- 
bishop indulged  him  with  the  perusal  of  the  MS., 
and,  as  we  have  heard,  expressed  regret  that  he 
could  not  himself,  at  his  advanced  age,  undertake 
to  superintend  the  publication  of  his  gv^at-great- 
grandfather  John  Evelyn's  long  missing  tract. 
This  the  young  bishop  willingly  offered  to  do  for 
his  venerable  friend.  He  has  now  done  so — and 
in  such  a  manner  as  must  entirely  satisfy  the 
owner  of  the  precious  MS.  The  narrative  is 
printed  as  nearly  according  to  the  autograph  as 
could  be  fairly  desired — a  few  puzzling  spellings 
have  been  corrected,  but  the  style  remains  entirely 
undisturbed  ; — the  arrangements  of  the  page  and 
even  the  form  of  the  letter  recall,  though  not  with 
any  elaborate  nicety  of  imitation,  the  typography 
of  a  century  and  a  half  ago  : — his  lordship  has 
supplied  a  very*  judicious  preface — and  such  gen- 
ealogical tables  and  notes  as  seemed  requisite 
were  added,  at  his  request,  by  one  whose  varied 
stores  of  learning  are  ever  at  the  command  of 
friend  or  stranger — Mr.  Holmes,  of  the  British 
Museum  ;  and  all  this  care  was  well  due.  Mrs. 
Godolphin  deserved  to  have  an  Evehm  for  her 
biographer  ;  and  the  graces  of  his  own  mind  and 
temper  have  nowhere  revealed  themselves  more 
delightfully  than  in  this  memorial  of  her. 

Her  father,  Colonel  Thomas  Blagge.  or  Blague, 
of  Horningsheath,  in  Suffolk,  appears,  from  Mr. 
Holmes'  table,  to  have  represented  a  family  of 
ancient  gentility  and  considerable  possessions.  His 
great-great-grandfather  was  a  b.aron  of  the  ex- 
chequer in   1511;   his  great-gmr.dfather,  the  Sir 
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George  Blagge  wliom  Wyat  records  as  the  witti- 
est of  his  friends,  and  to  whom  Surrey  inscribes 
his  version  of  tlie  73d  Psahn  : — 

"  The  sudden  storms  that  heave  me  to  and  fro, 
Had  well  nigh  pierced  Faith,  my  guiding  sail. 
This  bred  despair  ;  whereof  such  doubts  did  grow, 
That  I  gan  fauit  and  all  my  courage  fail. 
But  now,  my  Blage,  mine  error  well  I  see  ; 
Such  goodly  light  King  David  giveth  me." 

lie  distinguislied  himself,  in  company  with  Sur- 
rey, at  the  siege  of  Landreci,  in  154.3,  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  Charles  V.  In  1546  he  was 
cast  into  the  tower  as  "  a  f\ivorer  of  the  gospel," 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  at  Smithfield,  and  es- 
caped that  fate,  according  to  Fox,  solely  through 
the  personal  interposition  of  Henry  A  III.,  who 
took  pleasure  in  his  society,  and  used  to  call  him 
in  fondness  iiis  f/i^' — from  which  we  may  infer 
that  the  witty  and  gallant  Protestant  had  either  a 
plump  })erson  or  small  eyes,  or  both.  He  was 
knighted  by  Somerset  on  the  field  of  Musselburgh, 
1547,  and  appears  among  the  witnesses  against  the 
Lord  Admiral  Seymour  in  1548.  The  only  writ- 
ing of  his  that  has  been  preserved,  is  a  bitter  satire 
on  the  death  of  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton, 
under  whose  auspices,  v.iiilc  clruicellor,  he  had 
so  nearly  won  the  crown  of  martjTdom.  It  is 
probable  that  some  connection  with  the  court  had 
been  kept  up  during  the  two  next  generations. 
Thomas  Blagge  was  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to 
Charles  I.,  and  governor  of  Wallingford  when  it 
surrendered  to  Fairfax  in  164G.  He  was  with 
Charl(;.s  II.  at  Worcester,  and  escaped  from  that 
field  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
On  the  Restoration  he  obtained  the  colonelcy  of  a 
regiment  and  the  governorship  of  Yarmouth,  but 
died  soon  after,  November,  1060  ;  leaving  no  son, 
but  f(jur  daughters,  two  of  them  celebrated  in 
their  own  time — though  not  on  precisely  similar 
grounds. 

The  eldest,  Henrietta,  who  ultimately  married 
Sir  Thomas  Yarborough,  figures  as  maid  of  honor 
to  the  Duchess  of  York,  (Anna  Hyde,)  and  as 
heroine  of  sundry  questionable  adventures,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  de  Graminont.  We 
have  no  great  faith  in  the  evidence  of  'Count  An- 
thoiiv  Hamilton's  book  on  any  matter  of  scandal ; 
but  Cdiisidcring  the  frr-finont  notices  of  Margaret 
Wu'jri.ri  in  the  Wootton  Diary,  ;ind  tiiat  jjoth  sis- 
ters \v  re  attached  lo  the  court  of  Wliilehall  at 
thi-  s-iiiic  liin(\  the  total  absf^nce  of  allusion  to  the 
exist^'iic"  (if  H"nri<'tta  in  I'lvelyn's  writings  must 
l)e  ciiii-hI  Ti'd  ;is  a  sns])ici(ius  ciriMnnstance.  Ham- 
ilton (I  r;'!"-^  ii«T  a]i]i"ar,uici',  hut,  we  f<'ar  ^^\l•.  was 
"  faif'T  than  ininis;."  The  I'lirlicr  editions  of 
CiranuiiMiit  b;ivc  (•(niliiundcd  the  two  sisters  not  to 
the  advanta'ji'  ><'  tlir  v<>nn;n'r  ;  but  they  are  [)rop- 
erly  di'^linguislicil  i;i  the  notes  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.* 

*  Scdil's  iKiti'i  Oil  f!r:iiriui')iil  nrr  rr|)riiiti'il  in  otic  of 
ihc  rrtrii  volniiics  of  "  li'iliu'..  I,,lir;iry"  'Hji'i)  oiii-  of 
Of  VlTV  l.-'^I  ol  lllrsi'  ino'llMv  vr..iU  lln'  ...Ice  ticni  cx- 
Lrlical,  ill.'  lionl<  .  h:iii  l-"iiir,  ;iii  I  i!,.-  |,r  .  •■  v\  .lllll'•l•^lllly 
^.  v.      T'i;  ■  ■■  I'i'Tlinii  ii,.>l:  i'--  :i::     i  ;  .    j!  I   I  !i''  iiii-liT|ii ^ 

r.rSrli,':i  r,  Si-.;)!'^:!.!''-  Il:i!i,i!l  !''  ;.:'  I  '        '■'■>-<■  <■  '>-  [..■<.  \. 


Margaret  was  born  in  1652,  so  that  she  was  but 
in  her  eighth  year  when  she  lost  her  father.  Two 
or  three  years  before  the  colonel's  death  she  had 
been  carried  to  Paris  by  Mary  Yilliers,  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  sister  to  her  father's  old  companion  in 
arms,  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  there 
committed  her  to  the  care  of  her  cousin,  Elizabeth 
Fielding,  Countess  of  Guilford,  under  whose  roof 
she  remained  till  the  Restoration — when  they  re- 
turned together  to  England.  Lady  Guilford  seems 
to  have  conceived  a  warm  aflection  for  the  child  ; 
but,  indeed,  from  Evelyn's  diary  and  from  this  book 
we  must  form  a  most  pleasing  notion  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  during  their  exile  in  one  important 
particular,  their  tender  and  generous  concern  for 
those  of  their  party  that  shared  in  the  misfortunes 
of  loyalty,  and  were  not  so  well  provided  whh 
pecuniary  resources.  Colonel  Blagge  had  been 
fined  and  impoverished.  This  foreign  home  there- 
fore was  very  acceptable — but  it  had  not  proved 
free  from  danger.  Lady  Guilford  was  one  of  those 
who  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  the  exiled  queen 
and  her  French  friends,  and  adopted  at  Paris  the 
religion  of  the  country  ;  and  she  soon  exhibited 
the  zeal  of  an  apostate,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
pervert  also  the  child  intrusted  to  her  keeping. 
But  little  Margaret  Blagge  withstood  all  these 
efforts  with  unshaken  firmness.  "  Being  fre- 
quently tempted,"  says  Evelyn,  "  by  that  bigolt 
proselitesse,  to  go  to  mass  and  be  a  papist,  our 
young  saint  would  not  only  not  be  persuaded  to 
it,  but  asserted  her  better  faith  with  such  readiness 
and  constancy,  as  (according  to  the  argument  of 
that  keen  religion)  caused  her  to  be  rudely  treated 
and  menaced  by  the  countess :  soe  as  she  was  be- 
come a  Confessor  and  almost  a  Martyr  l)efi)re  slie 
was  seven  years  old."  (p.  8.)  Whether  there 
was  any  friendship  subsequently  between  Lady 
Guilford  and  her  refractory  inmate,  does  not  ap- 
pear. We  see  that  she  lived  during  all  her  years 
of  adolescence  in  great  intimacy  with  many  of  the 
Yilliers  connection :  and  we  need  not  add  that 
their  society  implied  other  dangers  besides  that  of 
Popish  pros(dytism ;  but  whatever  the  dangers 
were,  Margaret  escaped  them  all  alike. 

Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  North, 
and  seems  to  have  possessed  the  strong  6en9*> 
which  has  usually  been  combined  in  that  race 
with  so  many  charms  of  wit  and  grace  ;  she  must 
also  have  been  very  handsome,  for  Evelyn,  wKo 
never  saw  her,  tells  us,  that  according  to  all  re- 
ports she  greatly  resembled  his  friend  Margaret. 
Being  left  in  .slender  circumstances,  to  educate 
fmir  daughters  in  a  way  suitable  to  their  birth  cost 
her  a  hard  struggle.  She  appears  to  have  done 
her  duty  in  that,  as  in  all  otlier  respects,  .so  as  to 
acquin;  universal  esteem  and  sympathy ;  and  on 
h(!r  too  early  ileath,  three  of  the  girls  were  invited 
up  from  Suffolk  to  reside  at  court.  Of  Henrietta 
we  shall  say  no  more.  Of  Mary  BInggi'  little  but 
tli(!    name    is   preserved — she    probably  tlird  early 

ami  r,'irfii/o,  [.niizi'x  History  of  I'liinlin?.  ncrkinnn^ 
lli'-liiry  of  liivciilioas,  and  vari'ous  uIIrt  winks  of  inr.iia- 
ni'iit  value. 
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and  unmarried.     Margaret  was   the  youngest,  not  |  thought  fiit  was  best,  and  to  him  resigned  her  soule. 

only  of  the  three  maids  of  honor,  but   of  all  her  !  — -'^  .poore  creature  that  had  been  a  great  sinner, 

father's  family  I  '^'^^  ^"  misserable  paines,  in  exceeding  terror  ;  God 

cu  1*1  c  u       /loo.N  i  ^^'as  gracious  to  her,  she  was  patient,  very  devout : 

bhe  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  (1664)         ,  i        ^  ■  ai         .u      j     j 

...     .    ,     /        1    1 1     ,.    1     T-w     ,  ^  -<-    1   I  — she  was  released  m  praver. — Mv  mother  dead — 

she  jomed  'he  household  of  the  Duchess  of  \ork  |  ^^  fi^st  surprized,  and  very  unwillin?  ;  she  was  after- 

at  St.  James'  Palace,  which  from  the  Restoration  j  wards  resigned,  received  often,  prayed  much,  had 

to  his  brother's  death  was  the  town  residence  of  j  holy  things  read  to  her,  delighted  in  heavenly  dis- 

ths  duke.     It  was   not   till   some   time  after  the   course,  desired  to  be  dissolv'd  and  be  with  Christ, 

djath  of  the  duchess  that  her  intimacy  with  Eve-   ^n^ed  her  life  chearfully  and  without  paine ;— left 

lya  began— so  that  of  her  eariier  experiences  in  I  ^^  family  in  order  and  was  much  lamented.— The 


court  life  his  narrative  is  brief.  In  examining  her 
pap?rs,  however,  by  her  husband's  desire,  after 
liL^r  untimely  death,  he  found  a  few  memoranda  of 
that  period,  and  we  shall  not  separate  them  from 
his  touching  introduction  : — 

"  This  was  indeed  a  surprizein?  change  of  Aire, 


D  -  -  dead — a  princess  honoured  in  power — had 
much  Witt,  much  mony,  much  esteeme ;  she  was 
full  of  vnspeakab!.e  tortur.  and  died  (poore  creature) 
in  doubt  of  her  Rehgion,  without  the  Sacrament,  or 
divine  by  her,  like  a  poore  wretch  ;  none  remem- 
bred  her  after  one  weeke,  none  sorry  for  her ;  she 
was  tost  and  flung  about,  and  every  one  did  what 
they  would  with  that  stately  carcase.     What  is  this 


and  a  perilous  Climate  for  one  soe  very  young  as  I  world,  what  is  greatness,  what  to  be  esteemed,  or 
she,  and  scarcely  yett  attained  to  the  twelvth  year  i  thought  a  witt?  Wee  shall  all  be  stript  without 
of  her  age  :  butt  by  how  much  more  the  danger,  soe  i  sence  or  remembrance.     But  God,  if  wee  serve  hira 


much  greater  the  virtue  and  discretion  which  not 
only  preserved  her  steady  in  that  giddv  Station,  but 
soe  improv'd,  that  the  example  of  this  little  Saint 


in  our  health,  will  give  vs  patience  in  our  Sick- 

3.' 

'  I  repeate  the  instances  as  sett  downe  in  bet 
influenced  not  onely  her  honourable  companions,  '  diarye,  to  shew  how  early  she  made  these  vsefull 
butt  some  who  were  advanc'd  in  yeares  before  her,  '  rmd  pious  Recollections,  for  she  must  needs  be 
and  of  the  most  illustrious  quality.  What !  shall  I  ^  then  very  young,  and  att  an  age  att  least  when  very 
siv,  siie  like  a  young  Apostless  began  to  plant  ■  few  of  her  sex,  and  in  her  circumstances,  much 
Reiijjioii  in  that  barren  Soyle?  Arethusa  ptiss'd  |  concerne  themselves  with  these  mortifveing  refiec- 
liiro"  all  those  turbulent  waters  without  soe  much  i  tions.  Butt,  as  I  have  often  heard  her  say,  she 
ns  the  least  staiue  or  tincture  in  her  Christall.  i '*^^ed  to  be  att  funeialls,  and  in  the  house  of  mourn- 
With  her  piety  grew  vp  her  Witt,  which  was  soe  ing»  soe  being  of  the  most  compassionate  nature  in 
sparklinw,  accompanyed  with  a  Judgment  and  Elo-  ■  tbe  world,  she  was  a  constant  visiter  of  the  sick  and 
qnence  soe  exterordnary.  a  Beauty  and  Ayre  soe  I  of  people  in  distress." — Lift  of  Mrs.  Godolphin, 
ciiarmeing  and  lovely,  in  a  word,  an  Address  soe  i  PP-  9 — 14. 

imiversallv  takeinj,  that  after  few  years,  the  Court  '      n  r-    l     •  i         •         •    ,      .      ,      . 

never  saW  or  had  seen  such  a  Constellation  of  per-  '  ^"^f "  Catharine,  on  her  sister-m-law  s  death, 
fections  amongst  all  their  splendid  Circles.  Nor  ;(^^'V')  ^^^^  ^^^-  -^largaret  Blagge  into  her  own 
did  this,  nor  the  ad.Tiiration  it  created,  the  Elon-ies  ,  establishment ;  and  Evelyn,  being  a  great  friend 
she  every  day  received,  and  application  of  the  '  of  Mrs.  Howard,  another  of  her  majesty's  maids 
'jreatest  persons,  at  all  ehte  her:  she  was  still  the  '  of  honor,  had  thenceforth  frequent  opportunities  of 
same  allvvayes  in  pprf-ct  ?ood  humour,  allwayes  :  seeing  Margaret  ;  but  several  years  more  were  to 
humble,    allwaves    Helio-ious     to    exactness.     Itt  !    i„   „„  i,  <•       .u  •  •»        '   •         j  ■  .    /•  •     j 

~^„A,-^A  1,^,  „..;  I-..  .1,   •  elapse  belore  their  acquaintance  ripened  into  friend- 

rendred  her  not    a  whitt  moross,  tho    sometvmes  i   >•         tlt  r  ^       r  i      .,       • 

more  serious,  casting  still  about  how  she  mi?ht '  ^'^^P'  ^^  confesses  that  for  a  considerable  time 
continue  the  houres  of  publique  and  private  devotion  :  ^^  regarded  the  innocent  young  creature  w;«.  a 
and  other  exercises  of  piety,  to  complv  with  her  '  Prejudice  and  suspicion  that  puzzled  Mrs.  Howard, 
duty  and  attend:\nce  on  her  Rnvall  Mistress  without  ;  When  that  lady  invited  him  to  her  apartments,  '■  I 
sineularity  or  Reproache.  |  would,"  he  sa'ys,   "  object  that  there  was  a  Witt 

';  |hus  pass  d  she  her  tyme  in  that  Court  till  the  ;  with  her  whom  I  feared,  and  that  I  was  the  most 
Uutchrss   dved,  durein?  whose    Sickness,  accom-        c»,.  ■    ,i  u  r     .i,        .    .  • 

panyed  (as  It  was)  with  many  vncomfortable  ,J^;^^lV^^-on^^^^e.vor\dJor^^^ 
cumstancos,    she    waited    a!id    attended    with   an   !'^*^  Ante-Chamber  and  the  little  Spintts  that  dwell 
exterordnary  sedulity,  and  as  she  has  sometymes^"  Fairy  Land.'' 

told  me,  when  fjw  of  the  rest  were  able  to  endure  '  The  narrative  is  addressed  by  Evelyn  to  a  sister 
the  fatiaue  :  and  th'-refore  here,  before  I  proceed,  'of  the  Mrs.  Howard  here  alluded  to,  namely,  thn 

I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  those  holy  reflections  she  I  Lady  Sylvius,  wife  of  the  Dutch  minister.  Sir 
made  vpon  this  occision,  as  I  find  them  amonirst   r'.,k,;„i  c  i  •  u     r^u    i      tt         j   i     •        ,  ■ 

,L      1  .      ■  r       ,     '';"""-*'•  I  tiabriel  Svlvius,  who,  Charles  II.  said,  had  notluho- 

other  loose  papers  vnd-r  her  owne  faire  hand,  when    Tj  C     .  u-      i.  .  l-  u,  ..au  h.  u.iu_ 

c^mnarein?  her  dear  Mother's  sickness  and  other  '  ^''"'^"  "'^''"^  ^™  ^"^  ^'^  "^™^ '  ^"^  '^'^^  '^'^''^  '"■ 
friends'  departure  with  that  of  the  Dutchess,  thus  |  ^^^^y  man,  extremely  happy  as  the  elderly  l;i;s- 
she  writes  : —  {  band  of  a  young  and  handsome  lady  of  the  hishc.-f 

"  '  Mrs.  X.  d^ad— was  an  example  of  patience  !  English  blood.  Sir  Gabriel  had  a  villa  in  KeiU. 
vnder  a  burthen  that  was  well  nigh  vnsupportable  ;  near  Evelyn's  at  Says  Court.  Lady  Svlvius  a^'er 
often  she  received  the  blessed  Sacrament,  often  she  :  her  marriage,  lived  in  constant  familiarity  with 
prayed  and  was  very  much  resign^,  not  surpnzed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evelyn,  and  Mar-aret  Bla-^e  pay- 
nor  in  confusion,  but  perceiveino- her  sicht  decay,  I  •      ,  ■  •    ■      ■_  ^»i<«^<iici  uiu^„c  ^j.) 

calling  vpon  God  after  many  holy  and'pious  dis-  ! '"»  ^^  ^  ^^^'^  '"  ^"®  country,  accompanied  her  to 
courses  and  exhortations,  she  calmely  bidd  her  i  ^^^  parish  church — where  we  need  hardly  say 
friends  farewell. — A  poore  woman  dead — vvorne  to  :  there  was  in  those  times  daily  service  morning  and 
skyn  and  bones  with  a  consumption,  she  made  noe  evening — and  then  naturally  when  she  dined  with 
Complaints,  but  trusted  in  God,  and  that  what  he  '  a  neighbor.     Evelyn  now  saw  Maro-aret  apart  fi-om 

oiiXxxy.         LIVING  AGE.         VOL.  xy.         26       ' 
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the  show  and  glitter  of  Whitehall — by  degrees  he 
began  to  converse  with  her,  and  found  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  though  a  wit,  she  was  not  to  be  feared, 
and  that  good  little  spirits  may  dwell  in  fairy  land. 

"  Itt  is  not  to  be  discribed  with  what  Grace, 
ready  and  solid  viiderstanding,  she  would  discourse. 
Xoihiug  that  slie  conceived  could  be  better  ex- 
p-e>s;'d,  and  when  slie  was  sometymes  provok'd  to 
Riilly,  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  soe  pleasant, 
and  inoffensively  diverting,  (shall  I  say,)  or  instruc- 
tive ;  for  she  ever  mingl'd  her  freest  entertainments 
with  something  which  tended  to  serious. 

'•  This  (Jreature  (would  I  say  to  my  selfe)  loves 
I  iod  ;  'tis  a  thousand  piltyes  butt  she  should  per- 
t-iot ;  what  a  new  thing  is  this,  I  think  Paulina  and 
r<a:stochius  are  come  from  Bethlehem  to  White- 
\\d\\ ;  and  from  this  moment  I  began  to  looke  vpon 
her  as  sacred,  and  to  bless  God  for  the  graces  which 
shoone  in  her.  I  dayly  prayed  for  her  as  she  had 
enjoined  me,  and  she  began  to  open  some  of  her 
holy  thoughts  to  me  ;  and  I  saw  a  flagrant  devo- 
iion,  and  that  she  had  totally  resigned  herselfe  to 
God  ;  and  with  these  Incentiues,  who,  that  had  any 
s^nce  of  Religion,  could  forbeare  to  valine  her 
e.v.;eedingly  ? 

"  Itt  was  not  long  after  this,  that  being  one  day 
tt  visitt  her,  she  seem'd  to  me  more  thoughtful! 
iKin  ordinary.  I  asked  her,  what  made  her  looke 
^aj  solemnly.  She  told  me,  she  had  never  a  freind 
111  the  world.  Noe,  said  I,  thats  impossible;  I 
:)jijive  no  body  has  more ;  for  all  that  know  you 
iiiist  love  you,  and  those  that  love  you  are  contin- 
•lilly  your  freinds.  Butt  I,  who  well  knew  where 
her  iicart  att  that  tyme  was,  asked  her  what  she 
esteemed  a  certaine  Gentleman  beyond  the  Seas. 
Alas,  says  she,  he  is  very  ill,  and  that  makes  me 
v.ry  much  concerned  ;  butt  I  doe  notspeake  to  you 
of  iiim.  vvhome  God  will  I  hope  be  grations  to,  but 
I  \\oiild  have  a  Freixd.  In  that  name  is  a  trreat 
(iMle  more  than  I  can  express — a  faithfuU  freind, 
wiiome  1  miiiht  trust  witli  all  that  I  have,  and  God  | 
i;.:ows,  that  is  butt  little  ;  for  he  wlioiiie  you  meane  j 
li'ijs  not  care  to  meddle  with  my  concerns,  nor 
would  I  give  him  the  trouble.  These,  to  my 
r 'ii'Mribrance,  were  her  very  expressions  to  me. 
M  ulam,  said  I,  doe  you  speake  this  to  mo,  as  if  I 
were  capable  of  serving  you  in  any  thing  consider- 
ai)l  ' !  I  beleive  you  the  person  in  the  world 
(r"|j|y(,'d  she)  who  would  make  such  a  freind  as  1 
vvisii  for,  if  I  had  meritt  enough  to  deserve  it. 
M  I  lam,  said  I,  consider  well  what  you  say,  and 
\vii:il  you  dm;,  for  it  is  such  a  trust,  :ind  soe  great 
:<  I  o'ljiirruion  that  you  lay  vpon  me,  tis  T  ought  io 
friSrici!  with  all  iinairinaiile  r(^s|)ect,  and  aeknowl- 
'•  i_"nfnt  for  the  irrealest  honour  you  could  doe  me  ; 
M  111  im,  to  he  called  vour  freind  were  the  inost 
d-  .fii'ili:  in  iIk!  world,  and  1  am  sure  I  should 
fii  li'iv'ir  to  :«-'|nilt  m?  ol'tlM'diitv  willi  great  cliear- 
f.ill.i-.-^s  anil  lidclily.  IVay  leave  your  (;oin[)lim('nt- 
i;i„''.  (s.iid  .slie  siuileiiiir,)  and  be  my  freind  then,  and 
looke,  vjioii  me  lieiieelorib  as  vour  ('liild.     To  this 


l""i 


lose  was  her  oblii. 


renlve  ;   and  th(;re  stand- 


lie/  pfui  aii<l  iid(  v|ioii  the  table,  in  which  I  had  been 
(|rnvi:ig  sometbm^f  vpon  ;i  jiapor  like  an  Alt(!r,  site 
wiilt  tliesi:  Wor:ls  :  !{•;  this  the  Syndxdl  of  Inviola- 
1.;  •    i"i .indsliip, —  Margaret    !51a<,rire,,    KUh  October, 

1  ,7i2,  and    vndernealli,  I''or  my  brother  1'] ;   ami 

.^  I  ■  il.'livered  it  to  me  with  a  smile.  Well,  said  I, 
,'1  iiiam,  this  is  an  liiL'h  <H(lij.'atiori,  and  you  have 
a-lrcadv  i)aid  rnc  for  the  greatest  si^rvice  that  I  can 
t>  r  prelc.'iid  t((  doe  you  ;  butt  yett  <loe  you  know 
viial  you  have  done?      Yes,  sayes  sIk;,  very  well  ; 


butt  pray  what  doe  you  meane'?  Why,  said  I,  f^e 
title  that  has  consecrated  this  Alter  is  the  Marriage 
of  Souls,  and  the  Golden  thread  that  tyes  the  hearts 
of  all  the  world." 

Mr.  Evelyn  from  this  time  managed  Margaret's 
pecuniary  matters  for  her,  and  was  as  a  father  to 
her  in  every  respect.  He  now,  of  course,  received 
ample  details  of  all  her  difficulties  in  her  position 
at  court ;  but  we  shall  quote  rather  his  copy  of 
some  rules  which  she  had  "  prescribed  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  her  Actions  when  she  was  of  duty  to 
attend  upon  her  Majestye  in  publique  :" — 

"  My  life,  by  God's  Grace,  without  which  I  can 
doe  nothing. 

"  I  inust,  till  Lent,  rise  att  halfe  an  houre  after 
eight  a  clock  ;  whilst  putting  on  morning  cloathes, 
say  the  prayer  for  Death  and  the  Te  Deum  :  then 
presently  to  my  prayers,  and  soe  either  dress  my- 
selfe  or  goe  to  Church  prayers.  In  dressing,  1 
must  consider  how  little  it  signifyes  to  the  saveing 
of  my  soule,  and  how  foolish  't  is  to  be  angry  about 
a  thing  sovnnecessary.  Consider  what  our  Saviour 
suffered. — 0  Lord,  assist  me. 

"  When  I  goe  into  the  withdrawing  roome,  lett 
me  consider  what  my  calling  is  :  to  entertaine  the 
Ladys,  not  to  talke  foolishly  to  Men,  more  espe- 
cially the  King ;  lett  me  consider,  if  a  Traytor  be 
hatefull,  she  that  betrayes  the  soule  of  one  is  much 
worse  ; — the  danger,  the  sin  of  it. — Lord,  assist  me. 

"  Att  Church  lett  me  mind  in  what  place  I  am  ; 
what  about  to  ask,  even  the  salvation  of  my  soule  ; 
to  whome  I  speake — to  the  God  that  made  me, 
redeemed  and  sanctifyed  me,  and  can  yett  cutt  me 
off  when  he  pleases. — 0  Lord,  assist  me. 

"  When  I  goe  to  my  Lady  Falmouths,  I  ought 
to  take  paines  with  her  about  her  Religion,  or  else 
I  am  not  her  freind  ;  to  shew  example  by  calmness 
in  dispute,  in  never  speaking  ill  of  anybody  to  her, 
butt  excuseing  them  rather.* 

"  Goe  to  the  Queene  allwayes  att  nine,  and  tlien 
read  that  place  concerning  the  drawing  roome,  and 
lett  my  man  waite  for  me  to  bring  me  word  bcd'ore 
publique  prayers  begin.  If  I  find  she  dynes  late, 
come  downe,  ])ray  and  read  ;  and  think  why  I  read 
— to  benefitt  my  soule,  pass  my  tyme  well,  and 
improve  my  viiderstanding.     0  Lord,  assist  me. 

"  Be  sure  still  to  read  that  for  the  drawing  roome 
in  the  ])rivy  chamber,  or  presence,  or  other  place 
before  prayers,  and  soe  agaiiie  into  the  dravviiiir 
room  for  an  hour  or  soe  ;  and  then  slipp  to  my 
chamber  and  divert  myselfe  in  reading  some  pretty 
booke,  because  the  Queen  dues  not  requite  my 
waiteing ;  after  this  to  supper,  wiiicdi  must  not  Ix; 
much  if  I  have  dyned  well ;  and  att  neither  meah; 
to  eate  tibove  two  dishes,  because  temperance  is 
best  both  for  soule  and  i)ody  ;  then  goe  vpp  to  the 
Queen,  haveinir  belon:  read,  and  well  thought  of 
what  vou  have  wrillen.     Amen. 

"  ^^ett  not  v[)  above  halfe  an  hour  after  eleavon 
att  tiiost ;  and  iis  yon  vndress,  rej)eate  thtit  ]'rayer 
agaiiie  :  butt  before,  consider  that  you  are  perliapps 
goeing  to  sleepc;  your  last ;  being  in  bedd  repeate 
vour  hymne  softly,  ere  you  turne  to  sleejx'. 

"  On  Keslivall  evens  1  resolve  to  dytie  att  home, 
and  to  repeat  all  the  psalmes  I  know  i)y  heart,'' 
(of  wiiich  she  had  almost  the  whole  psalter,)  "  re- 
serveing  my  reading  or  part  of  my  i)rayers  till  night ; 
and  supp  with  bread  and  beere  only. 

*  This  T.ady  Fiilmontli,  born  Hiurtit,  \v;is  liy  lirr  mar- 
riniro  nearly  cotincclcd  willi  tlif  (;<i(l(jl|)liiiis.  We  j)rfsuiiie 
she  had  addjjtfd  liio  (•<mrt  ri'h^'iui). 
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*'  On  Frydayes  and  Wednesdaies  I'le  eat  noth-| 
ing  till  after  evening  prayer  ;  and  soe  come  downe 
as  soone  as  ever  the  Qiieene  has  dyned,  without 
goeing  to  visitt,  till  ray  owne  prayers  are  finished.    ; 

■'  The  same  will  I  observe  the  day  before  I  re-i 
ceive  ;  vse  lo  pray  on  those  dayes  by  daylight ;  and 
early  on  Sundayes,  and  think  of  no  diversion  till 
after  evening  prayer ;  to  dyne  abroad  as  little  as 
possible,  but  performe  my  constant  duty  to  God  and  ' 
the  Queene.     Assist  me,  O  Lord  ;  Amen.  ' 

"  Sing  Psalmes  now  and  then  out  of  Sundayes.  i 
Endeavour  to  begg  with  teares  what  you  aske,  and  j 
O  lett  them  be,  O  Lord,  my  onely  pleasure.  There : 
are  3  Sundayes  to  come  from  this  Saturday  night ;  j 
pray  one  day  earnestly  to  God  for  love,  and  against  [ 
takeing  his  name  in  vaine,  pray  against  intemperance  | 
and  sensuality  ;  and  the  other  day  for  mcekeness,  and 
and  against  envy  ;  another  for  fear  and  alliance,  and 
against  detraction.  | 

"  I  have  vowed,  if  it  be  possible,  not  to  sett  vpp  J 
past  ten  a  clock  ;  therefore,  before  you  engage  in  i 
company,  goe  downe  and  read  this,  and  be  as  much ' 
alone  as  you  can  ;  and  when  you  are  abroad  talke 
to  men  as  little  as  may  be  ;  carry  your  prayer  booke  ' 
in  your  pockett,  or  anything  that  may  decently  I 
keepe  you  from  converseing  with  men." 

Evelyn's  reluctance  to  believe,  while  he  only  j 
saw  Margaret  at  a  distance,  that  she  really  de-j 
ser\ed  the  report  he  heard  of  her  from  Mrs.  How-  j 
ard  and  Lady  Sylvius,  may,  perhaps,  be  in  parti 
accounted  for  by  the  rumors  afloat  concerning  her ; 

elder    sister,   Henrietta ;  but,  however    that    may ; 

-  i 

have  been,  the  feeling  was  no  doubt  intimately , 
coimected  with  a  particular  accomplishment  of  her  j 
own,  which  we  have  not  yet  noticed.  This  pi- 
ous creature  was  not  merely  one  of  the  fairest  and 
most  graceful  of  the  young  beauties  that  fig- 
ured in  attendance  on  the  queen  upon  all  occasions 
of  reception  and  ceremonial — she  was  also  distin- 
guished by  her  talents  both  as  an  actress  and  a 
singer.  When  a  masque  or  a  play  was  to  be 
performed  at  Whitehall  by  the  lords  and  ladies  of 
the  court,  the  first  female  part  was  usually  hers. 
Her  capacity  for  filling  such  parts  had  been  shown 
at  a  very  early  period  of  her  residence,  and  when, 
as  her  mind  opened,  she  would  fain  have  drawn 
back,  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  her  to  do  so.  It 
is  probable  that  her  frank  innocence  and  humility 
had  saved  her  on  the  threshold,  and  therefore  in 
the  sequel,  from  the  miseries  (which  all  autobio- 
n-raphical  actresses  pronounce  to  be  indescribable) 
of  sta^'j  fright.  She  could  not  but  acknowledge' 
a  pleasure  in  doing  what  she  knew  and  felt  that  j 
she  did  well.  She  was  commended  and  applauded  I 
in  private  and  in  public.  The  corps  drainatique  i 
was  made  up  of  her  daily  companions,  and  they! 
appear  to  have  acquiesced  unirrudgingly  in  hersu-i 
pj^riority — some  of  them  in  part,  peradventure,  be-' 
cause  it  was  evident  that  she  did  not  appreciate 
certain  opportunities  which  that  superiority  placed  \ 
at  her  feet.  The  chaperons  were  kind — one  great ' 
lady,  we  read,  insisted  on  decorating  Mrs.  Mar-i 
garet  for  a  particular  performance  with  her  own! 
jewels,  to  the  value  of  20,000/. — answering  to! 
perhaps  double  the  sum  now-a-days.  Above  all,  j 
there  was  the  will  of  the  king — a  consideration 


among  the  royalists  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
such  as  many  readers  of  this  reformed  and  rail- 
wayed age  may  find  some  difficulty  in  estimating 
at  its  due  weight. 

On  the  other  side,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
imagining  sundrj'  very  serious  dissuasives — first 
and  foremost,  of  course,  the  ever-deepening  sense 
of  religion — the  ever-strengthening  delight  in  pious 
meditations  and  exercises  ;  but  also,  no  doubt,  that 
reluctance  towards  any  appearance  of  courting 
general,  however  harmless,  admiration,  which  is 
natural  to  one  whose  aiTections  have  been  sought 
and  won — for  Margaret  had  been  but  two  years  at 
St.  James'  before  she  was  in  love — not  much 
longer  before  she  confessed  her  attachment  to  the 
gentleman  who  ultimately  married  her  ;  and,  finally, 
there  is  abundant  evidence,  a  dread  of  the  king's 
attention — a  dread  which,  with  all  her  safeguards, 
she  felt  it  needful  to  keep  alive  by  constant  watch- 
fulness over  herself.  This  is  another  extract  from 
her  diar}-,  penned,  as  Evel}Ti  says,  while  some  new 
play  was  in  process  of  rehearsal : — 

"  Now  as  to  pleasure,  they  are  speaking  of  playes 
and  laughing  att  devout  people  ;  well,  I  will  laugh 
att  myself  for  my  impertinencyes,  that  by  degrees 
I  may  come  to  wonder  why  any  body  does  like  me  ; 
and  divert  the  discourse  ;  and  talke  of  God  and  mo- 
ralitye  :  avoid  those  people  when  I  come  to  the 
drawing  roome,  especially  among  great  persons  to 
divert  them  ;  because  noe  raillan,-  allraost  can  be  in- 
nocent :  goe  not  to  the  Dutchess  of  Monmouth  above 
once  a  weeke,  except  when  wee  dress  to  rehearse, 
and  then  carr}-  a  booke  along  with  me  to  read  when 
I  don't  act.  and  soe  come  away  before  supper. 

"  Talke  little  when  you  are  there  :  if  they  speak 
of  any  body  I  can't  commend,  hold  my  peace,  what 
iest  soever  they  make  ;  be  sure  never  to  talk  to  the 
King;  when  they  speak  filthyly,  tho'  I  be  laugh'd 
att,  looke  grave,  remembring  that  of  Micha,  there 
will  a  tvme  come  when  the  Lord  will  bind  vp  his 
jeweUs." 

Evelyn  participated  so  fully  in  the  feelings  of 
his  day  and  class  with  respect  to  the  royal  person, 
that  we  cannot  expect  him  to  enlarge  on  the  rea- 
sons ^Irs.  Margaret  had  for  shunning  the  king's 
conversation.  But  the  first  passage  in  which  he 
alludes  to  her  engagement  with  Sidney  Godolphin 
sufficiently  indicates  what  account  he  made  of  that 
salutary  influence  : — 

"  Everybody  was  in  love  with,  and  some  allmost 
dyeing  for  her,  whilst  with  all  the  Modesty  and  Cir- 
cumspection imaginable  she  strove  to  Eclipse  the 
luster  which  she  gave  ;  and  would  often  check  t}.e 
vivacity  which  was  natural],  and  perfectly  became 
her,  for  feare  of  giveing  occasion  to  those'  who  lay 
in  waite  to  deceive.  Butt  it  was  not  possible  here 
to  make  the  least  approach,  butt  such  as  was  full 
of  Honour  :  and  the  distance  she  observ'd.  and 
Caution  and  Judgment  slie  was  mistress  of.  pro- 
tected her  from  all  impertinent  addresses,  till  she 
had  made  a  Choice  without  Reproach  and  won  by 
her  Esteeme,  namely,  of  that  excelle.it  Person  who 
was  afterwards  her  Husband,  after  a  passion  of  no 
less  than  Nine  long  yeares  that  they  both  had  bee:i 
the  most  intire  and  faithfull  lovers  in  the  world.  * 
*  *  It  was  not  possible  I  could  hear  of  soe  long 
an  Amour,  soe  honorable  a  love  and  constant  pas- 
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sion.  and  which  I  easily  perceived  concerned  her, 
as  lookeing  vpon  herselfe  vnsetiled,  and  one  who 
had  long  since  resolved  nott  to  make  the  Court  her 
rest,  butt  I  must  be  touched  with  some  Care  for 
liur.  I  would  now  and  then  kindly  chide  her,  why 
the  sulTer'd  those  languishments  when  I  knew  not 
on  whome  to  lay  the  blame.  For  tho'  she  would 
industriously  conceale  her  disquiett,  and  divert  it 
vnder  the  notion  of  the  Splecne,  she  could  not  but 
acknowledge  to  me  where  the  dart  was  fix'd  ;  nor 
w  as  any  thing  more  ingenious  then  wliat  she  now 
wrilt  me  vpon  this  Subject,  by  which  your  Lady- 
shipp  will  perceive,  as  with  what  peculiar  confidence 
she  was  pleased  to  honour  me,  soe,  with  what  early 
prudence  and  great  pietye  she  managM  the  passion 
which,  of  all  other,  young  people  are  commonly  the 
most  precipitate  in  and  vnadvis'd." 

He  then  quotes  a  letter  to  himself,  in  which, 
after  reminding  him  that  "  she  came  very  young 
into  the  world,"  she  says  : — 

"  The  first  thing  which  tempts  young  weomen 
is  vanity,  and  I  made  that  my  great  designe.  Butt 
Love  soone  taught  me  another  Lesson,  and  I  found 
(ho  trouble  of  being  tyed  to  the  hearing  of  any  save 
him  ;  which  made  me  resolve  that  either  he  or  none 
.should  have  the  possession  of  your  friend.  Being 
thus  soone  sencible  of  Love  my  selfe,  I  was  easily 
perswaded  to  keepe  my  selfe  from  giveing  him  any 
cause  of  Jealousye,  and  in  soe  long  a  tyme  never 
has  there  been  the  least.  This,  vnder  God's  prov- 
idence, has  been  the  means  of  preserveing  me  from 
many  of  those  missfortunes  young  Creatures  meet 
with  in  the  world,  and  in  a  Cjourt  espctially.  *  * 
'  *  I  find  in  him  none  of  that  tormenting  passion 
to  which  I  need  sacrefice  my  selfe  ;  butt  still,  were 
wee  disscngag'd  from  the  world,  wee  should  marry 
vtuler  such  restraints  as  were  fitt,  and  by  the  agree- 
abieiiess  of  our  humour  make  each  other  happy. 
Butt  atl  present  there  are  obstructions  :  he  must  be 
l)eri)etually  engaged  in  buissness,  and  follow  tlie 
Court,  and  Ywe  allwayes  in  the  world,  and  soe  have 
li'ss  tvme  for  the  service  of  God,  which  is  a  sensci- 
t)le  affliction  to  him ;  wherefore,  wee  are  not  deter- 
nnned  to  precipitate  that  matter,  butt  to  expect  a 
while.,  and  see  how  things  will  goe  ;  haveing  a 
great  mind  to  be  togeather,  which  caiuiot  with  de- 
cency be  done  without  marrying,  nor  to  eiiiier  of 
our  satisfactions  willioul  l)eing  free  from  the  world. 
Ill  short,  serving  of  God  is  our  end,  and  if  wee  can- 
non do  that  quietly  togeather,  wee  will  asunder. 
Vou  know  our  Saviour  sayes,  that  all  could  not  re- 
reive  that  doctrine,  but  to  those  who  could  he  gave 
noe  contradiction  ;  and  if  wee  (mii  butt  pass  our 
voun^rer  yeares,  "t  is  not  likely  w(;(;  siiould  be  con- 
(•(Mn"d  for  marrying  when  old.  If  wee  could  marry 
now,  1  don't  see  butt  those  incoiivciiiiiicys  may  liap- 
j)cn  !)y  sickness,  or  aliscnce,  or  death.  In  a  word, 
if  wf  marry,  it  will  be  to  serv(!  ( lod  and  lo  encourage! 
one  ;itiother  (hiviv  ;  if  we(!  doe  not,  "t  is  for  that  end 
too;  and  w((t  know  (Jod  will  direct  thosrj  who 
sincendy  desiri;  Ins  luve  above  all  other  Consiiler- 
atioiis.  Now,  sliDuld  wee  iiiitli  resolve;  to  continue 
as  we  arc;,  be  assur  d,  I  j-liuuld  be  as  little  Idle  as 
if  1  wen;  a  wife.  I  slimild  attend  to  prayer  and 
all  other  ("hri.-tian  diityes,  and  mulie  these  my 
pleasure's,  seeing  I  chuse  iidt  the  condition  out  of 
restraint  and  .'lingulariiy,  but  to  serve  iUnl  the  bet- 
t'-r." 

About  the  time  when  Kvelvn's  ac(iuaiiitanc(>. 
with  lier  was  thus  growing  into  mtiiiiacy  Mr.  Siil- 
ney  (Jodolphin   was  sent    to   join   the   emba.s.sy  at 


I  Paris,  and  the  lovers  had  settled  before  he  wer 
abroad  that  she  should  remain  in  the  queen's  ser- 
vice till  his  return.  That,  however,  was  deferred 
longer  than  had  been  anticipated,  and,  in  the  course 
of  1673,  Margaret  resolved  on  deferring  no  longer 
her  escape  from  that  scene  of  dissipation  and  even 
to  her  perhaps  of  danger.  Whether  she  had  any 
immediate  cause  of  alarm  or  disgust  we  are  not 
told  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  she  had  now  been  full  seven 
years  at  court,  and  it  was  no  wonder  she  thought 
'  this  enough.  She  had  by  this  time  found  a  moth- 
!  erly  friend  in  Mr.  Godolphin's  aunt — the  Lady 
Berkeley  of  Stratton — and  that  excellent  lady 
offered  her  a  home  at  Berkeley  House  in  May- 
fair.* 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  evening  that  Margaret  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  retire  from  her  court 
service — she  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  "  less 
company  than  there  used  to  be" — but  Evelyn  him- 
self was  of  that  company,  and  we  doubt  not  his 
presence  sustained  her.      He  says  : — 

"  Never  shall  I  forgett  the  humble  and  become- 
ing  address  she  made,  nor  the  Joy  that  discover'd 
its  selfe  in  this  Angells  countenance,  above  any 
thing  I  had  ever  observed  of  transport  in  her,  when 
she  had  obtained  her  suite  ;  for,  1  must  tell  you, 
Madam,  slie  had  made  some  attempts  before  with- 
out success,  which  gave  her  much  anxietie.  Their 
Majesty es  were  both  vn willing  to  part  with  such  a 
Jewell  :  and  I  confess  from  that  tyme  I  look'd  vpon 
White  Hal!  with  pitiy,  not  to  say  Contempt.  What 
will  become,  said  I,  of  (Jorinlhus,  the  Citty  of  Lux- 
ury, when  the  graces  have  abandoned  it,  whose 
piety  and  example  is  soe  highly  necessary?     As- 

I  tra'a  soe  left  the  Jjower  world.     And,  for  my  part, 

I I  never  sett  my  foote  in  it  afterwards  butt  as  eii- 
I  t'ring  into  a  solitude,  and  was  ready  to  cry  out  with 
I  the  wife  of  Phineas,  that  its  glory  was  departed. 
'  She  tooke,  I  assure  you,  her  leave  of  their  Majos- 

tyes  with  soe  much  modesty  and  good  a  Grace,  that 
tho'  they  look't  as  if  they  would  have  a  little  re- 
]  proach't  her  for  makeing  soe  much  hast,  they  could 
i  not  find  in  their  hearts  to  say  an  vnkind  word  to 
her  ;  butt  there  was  for  all  that  I  am  certaine  some- 
thing att  the  heart  like  griefe  ;  and  I  leave  you, 
Madam,  to  imagine  how  the  rest  of  the  Court 
mourn'd  this  Recess,  and  how  dim  the  tapers  burnt 
as  she  pass'd  the  aiiti-ehamher.  '  Is  Mrs.  Blagge 
goeing,'  sayes  a  i'aire  creature  ;  '  why  stay  I  iiere 
any  longer!"  others,  '  that  the  Court  had  never  such 
a  Starr  in  all  its  hemispheere  ;'  and  veryly,  I  had 
not  observed  soe  vniversall  a  damp  vpon  the  spirilts 
of  every  one  that  knew  her.  lit  was,  1  remember, 
on  a  Sunday  night,  after  most  of  the  comjiany  were 
departed,  that  1  wailed  on  her  downe  to  her  Cham- 
ber, where  she  was  iioe  sooner  enter'd,  butt  falling 

*  Tlio  Stratton  branch  of  tli«  Rcrkfli'ys  expired  in  177.?, 
when  ihuir  unUiIcs  went  lo  swell  those  of  the  I^ails  ol 
Murkclcy.  The  residoiice  of  !\lrs.  IHuijije's  friend,  with 
its  fjunh'iis,  oecupicd  the  sjiaci!  now  covered  by  Devmi- 
shire  House,  I.iuivdowne  House,  ■'"Jtrnltoii  street,  .Tiul 
Herkelev  ;v|uare.  The  s^rouiids  were  hounded  lot  he  east- 
ward hy  those  of  ihe  t  Uuincellor  ('iareiiiioh's  ijreal  ami 
iiiiforliiiiate  miinsion,  wiiicii  stood  on  the  site  of  Alliemarle 
and  Old  Hoiid  streets  ;  thai  palace,  so  often  mriilioiicd  hy 
I'^velyn,  was  soon  laiiled  down,  hut  purl  of  one  wiiis;  is 
said  to  have  escaped  ;  uiid  it  is  ullesjed  that  two  or  three 
stately  rooms  oi'  ( '/nrrrulnn  Ifon.'^r  are  still  extant  within 
the  ('liirriiiloK  llolil.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  likely  that 
the  old  fin  iMLjs  anil  dceoralions  were  made  use  of  in  a  rievi 
erection  ;  hut  al  all  events     aliU  iioininis  uutbra. 
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on  her  knees,  she  blessed  God  as  for  a  Sigaall  de- 
liverance :  she  was  come  out  of  Eg}"pt,  and  now  in 
the  way  to  the  Land  of  Promise.  You  will  easyly 
figure  to  your  selfe  how  buissy  the  young  Saint  was 
the  next  morning  in  makeing  vpp  her  little  carriage 
to  quitt  her  prison  :  and  when  you  have  fancied  the 
Conflagration  of  a  ccrtaine  Citty  the  Scripture 
speaks  of,  imagine  this  Lady  trussing  vpp  her  little 
fardle,  like  the  tv.o  daughters  whom  the  angell 
hastned  and  conducted  ;  butt  the  similitude  goes  no 
further,  for  this  holy  Virgin  went  to  Zoar,  they  to 
the  cave  of  Folly  and  Intemperance  ;  there  was  no 
danger  of  her  lookeing  back  and  becomeing  a  Statue 
for  sorrow  of  what  she  left  behind .  A 11  her  house- 
hold stuife,  besides  a  Bible  and  a  bundle  of  Prayer 
bookes,  was  packed  vpp  in  a  very  little  Compass, 
for  she  lived  soe  far  from  superfluitye,  that  she  car- 
ryed  all  that  was  valueable  in  her  person  ;  and  tho' 
she  had  a  Courtly  wardrobe,  she  affected  it  not,  be- 
cause every  thing  became  her  that  she  putt  on,  and 
she  became  every  thing  that  was  putt  vpon  her.  * 
*  *  I  am  the  more  particular  as  haveing  had  the 
honour  to  waite  on  her  to  Berkley  House  :  I  tell 
your  Ladyshipp  I  never  beheld  her  more  orient  than 
she  appeared  att  this  tyme,and  the  moment  she  sett 
foote  in  the  Coach  her  eyes  sparkled  with  Joy,  and 
a  mar\'elous  lusture;  the  Roses  of  her  Cheeks  were 
soe  fresh,  and  her  countenance  soe  gay,  as  if  with 
the  rest  of  her  perfections  (had  she  not  left  your 
two  Sisters  there)  she  had  caryed  all  the  Bcautyes 
as  well  as  all  the  Virtue  of  the  Court  away  with  her 
too.  Butt  ah,  had  you  seen  with  what  effusion  and 
open  annes  she  entred  Berkley  House,  and  sprung 
into  the  Caresses  of  my  Lady — in  what  a  trice  after 
she  was  led  vp  into  her  apartraentt  she  had  putt  all  | 
her  Equipage  in  order,  rang"d  her  Library,  and 
disposed  of  her  Compendious  Inventory — you  would 
have  said  there  was  nothing  pretiyer  then  that 
buissy  moment.  And  now  when  she  had  conse- 
crated her  new  Oratorye  with  a  devout  Aspiration 
and  the  Incense  of  an  humble  Soule,  for  the  bless- 
ings of  this  sweete  Retirement,  she  salt  downe  and 
admired  her  sweet  felicitye."* — lb.,  pp.  56-62. 

After  this  removal  to  Berkeley  House  she  seems 
to  have  very  rarely  appeared  at  Whitehall.  We 
see,  however,  that  at  least  once  she  yielded  to  the 
royal  anxiety  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  play — and 
filled  a  principal  part  in  it  with  as  much  grace  as 
she  had  ever  displayed,  and  amidst  even  an  unusual 
enthusiasm  of  admiration  : — 

"  This  excellent  Creature  looked  on  this  occasion 
as  one  of  her  greatest  afflictions,  and  would  have 
devolved  the  sliure  she  had  in  this  Court  Magnif- 

*This  is  a  pnrt  of  a  letter  wliich  she  addressed  soon 
after  leaving  cu.ui  to  two  ol  her  companions  among  the 
maids  of  honor,  who  had,  it  seems,  asked  her  opinion 
about  a  sermon  in  the  Chapel  Royal : — ''  Dear  Children, 
as  to  your  dre.ssinar,  I  can't  believe  the  Doctor  meant  there 
shoulil  be  any  iiei^kct  of  that  beauty  God  has  given  you, 
soe  it  be  done  with  this  Caution,  first,  that  you  designe 
to  captivate  none  for  any  satisfaction  you  take  in  the 
iiumber  of  Lovers  or  ni  the  Noise  of  a  larger  traine  of 
Admirers  than  other  voung  women  have,  butt  purely  for 
an  honest  desicrne  of  disingajeing  your  selves  as  soone  as 
you  can  from  the  place  you  are  in,  in  an  honorable  way  ; 
and  when  ever  you  see  any  young  Man,  who  in  your  hearts 
you  cannot  beleive  will  prove  that  person  I  spealc  of,  or 
any  marryed  Man,  who  you  know  cannot,  with  such  a  one 
St.  Paul  sayes  you  ought  not  to  converse  in  the  least ;  I 
ineane,  if  it  is  possible  to  be  avoided — and  in  this  aye, 
vou  know,  women  are  not  soe  wonderfully  solicited  that 
have  the  vertue  and  modesty  of  you  two.  That  good  ser- 
vice the  Ladys  of  other  principles  have  done  you,  that 


icence  on  any  other  Lady  with  a  thousand  acknowl- 
edgments, had  their  Majestyes  butt  excused  her  ; 
butt  there  was  no  retreating  ;  she  had  her  part  as- 
signed her,  which,  as  itt  was  the  most  illustrious, 
soe  never  was  there  any  perform'd  with  more  grace, 
and  becomeing  the  solemnity.  She  had  on  her  that 
day  near  twenty  thousand  pounds  value  of  Jewells, 
which  were  more  sett  off  with  her  native  beauty 
and  luster  then  any  they  contributed  of  their  owne 
to  hers.  *  ♦  *  *  J  need  not  enlarge  vpon  the 
argument  of  the  Poem,  which  you  may  be  sure, 
however  defective  in  other  particulars,  was  exactly- 
modest,  and  suiteable  to  the  Persons,  who  were  all 
of  the  first  rank  and  most  illustrious  of  the  Court : 
nor  need  I  recount  to  your  Ladyshipp  with  what  a 
surprizeing  and  admirable  aire  she  trode  the  Stage, 
and  performed  her  Part,  because  she  could  doe 
nothing  of  this  sort,  or  any  thing  else  she  vnder- 
took,  indifferently,  butt  in  the  highest  perfection. 
Butt  whilst  the  whole  Theater  were  extolling  her, 
she  was  then  in  her  owne  Eyes  not  only  the  hum- 
blest, butt  the  most  diffident  of  herself,  and  least 
affecting  praise." — lb.,  pp.  97-99. 

The  probability  of  such  invitations  being  re- 
newed sorely  disturbed  Mrs.  Blagge  ;  and  Evelyn 
adds  that,  though  her  chambers  had  been  assigned 
her  in  the  most  retired  wing  of  Berkeley  House, 
she  found  it  impossible  to  command  in  so  great  an 
establishment  the  measure  of  retirement  on  which 
she  had  set  her  heart.  It  seems  the  natural  uifer- 
ence  from  several  expressions  both  of  the  narrative 
and  of  her  letters,  that  about  this  time  her  religious 
meditations  assumed  a  very  perplexing  shape — that 
she  lay  for  some  months  under  painful  and  harass- 
ing doubts,  whether  it  would  not  be  best  for  her 
to  give  up  Mr.  Godolphin  and  resolve  on  a  life  of 
solitary  devotion.  She  had  for  years,  it  seems, 
been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  on  all  points  of 
conscience  an  old  friend.  Dr.  George  Benson, 
Dean  of  Hereford — and  it  may  perhaps  be  sus- 
pected that  this  reverend  divine  had  given  some 
encouragement  to  her  views,  for  Evelyn  tells  us 
that  her  plan  was  to  fix  herself  "  near  his  cathe- 
dral," and  live  there  "  by  herself  under  his  direc- 
tion." Evelyn,  at  any  rate,  did  not  approve  of  such 
schemes.  His  influence  was  used  uniformly  in 
the  opposite  direction.  In  very  early  youth  he 
had  himself  entertained  a  strong  predilection  for 
the  solitary  life,  and  requested  his  elder  brother  to 
allow  him  to  fit  up  a  real  hermitage  among  the 
woods  of  Wootton  ;  nay,  several  years  later,  he 

men  sooner  find  their  Error,  and  without  much  difBculty 
suspected  conversations  may  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  a  most  dreadfull  sight  att  the  last  day,  to  see  any  man 
condemned  upon  your  accounts  ;  and  yett  such  a 'thing 
may  he,  and  yett  you  honest ;  for  if  vou  willingly  consent 
men  should  Icoke  upon  you  and  follow  you,  vou  are  ac- 
cessary to  that  sin  in  St.  Matthew,  '  Who  ever  lookes  on 
a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed  Aduhery  with 
her  allready  in  his  heait.'  Soe  that  my  opinion  is,  that 
mankind,  if  they  vxiake  »ny  particular  applications,  tho' 
they  don't  make  love,  be,  as  much  as  you  can,  avoided. 
As  to  your  conversation,  there  is  nothing  forbidden  butt 
what  is  either  profane,  or  unjust,  or  indevout ;  I  meane, 
the  encouragement  of  any  of  that  in  others,  by  seemeing 
well  pleased  with  it.  'T  is  true,  wee  should  not  preach  in 
the  withdrawing  Roome,  butt  wee  must,  by  our  lookes, 
shew  that  wee  fear  God,  and  that  wee  dare'not  hear  any 
thing  to  his  prejudice,  nor  any  thing  filthy,  or  that  tends 
to  the  prejudice  of  our  Neighbour."— 76.,'  pp.  202-204. 
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drew  the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  a  Protestant  Coeno- 
bium,  near  Deptford,  of  which,  it  would  seem,  he 
hud  meant  to  be  the  founder  and  the  first  head. 
But  the  experience  of  mature  life  had  not  been 
lost,  and  when  now  called  on  to  judge  in  the  case 
of  others,  the  active  duties  of  society  and  the 
interests  of  Mr.  Godolphin  (though  personally  as 
yet  almost  a  stranger)  were  kept  steadily  in  view 
by  the  calm  and  rational,  though  tender  and  sym- 
pathizing, friend  of  Says  Court. 

From  one  of  Margaret's  letters  to  him  at  this 
time  we  must  give  a  brief  extract ; — the  style  of 
their  confidences  will  in  some  particulars  perhaps 
surprise  modern  readers,  even  though  they  bear  in 
mind  the  sort  of  filial  and  paternal  relations  which 
had  been  established  between  the  lady  of  twenty 
and  the  gentleman  of  fifty  : — 

"  The  Lord  help  me,  dear  freind,"  sayes  she, 
"  I  know  not  what  to  determine  ;  sometymes  I 
think  one  thing,  sometymes  another;  one  day  I 
fancy  noe  life  soe  pure  as  the  vnmarryed,  another 
day  1  think  it  less  exemplarye,  and  that  the  marryed 
life  has  more  opportunity  of  exerciseing  Charity  ; 
and  then  againe,  that  't  is  full  of  solicitude  and 
worldlyness — soe  as  what  I  shall  doe  I  know  not. 
He  can  live  without  a  wife  willingly,  butt  without 
me  he  is  vnwilling  to  live,  soe  as  if  1  doe  not  marry 
he  is  not  in  danger  of  sinn  ;  butt  if  I  or  he  or  both 
should  repent — O  Lord  and  Governor  of  my  life, 
leave  me  not  to  my  selfe,  to  the  Counsell  of  my  own 
heart,  butt  send  me  wisdome  from  thy  throne,  to 
direct,  assist,  and  lead  me  soberly  in  my  doeings." 

Another  letter  was,  from  internal  evidence, 
written  when  Godolphin  was  in  London — on  a 
short  furlough,  no  doubt,  from  his  diplomatic  duty, 
of  which  he  had  availed  himself  to  press  her  to 
accompany  him  back  to  Paris  as  his  wife.  Mar- 
garet says  : — 

"  Much  afflicted  and  in  great  agony  was  your 
poor  friend  this  day,  to  think  of  the  love  of  the  holy 
Jesus,  and  yett  be  soe  little  able  to  make  him  any 
returne.  For  with  what  favour  have  I  protested 
against  all  afl^-clion  to  the  things  of  this  world  ; 
resign'd  them  all  without  exception  ;  ^^•he.n  the  first 
moment  I  am  tryed,  I  shrink  away,  and  am  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  Creature,  and  forgetful]  of  the 
Creator?  This  when  I  consider'd,  I  fell  on  my 
knees,  and  with  many  teares  begg'd  of  God  to  assist 
me  with  his  Grace,  and  banish  from  me  all  Con- 
cerne  butt  that  of  heaverdy  things,  and  wholly  to 
possess  my  heart  himselfe ;  and  either  releive  me  in 
this  Conflictt,  now  soe  long  sustain'd,  or  continue  to 
me  HlTv.uuih  to  resist  it,  still  fearing  if  the  combate 
cease  not  in  tyme,  I  should  rej)ine  fi)r  being  j)utt 
vpon  soe  hard  a  dulye.  »  »  *  (Jne  whome  1 
love  is  here  ;  most  bitterly  have  I  wejn  to  think  how 
much  of  my  heart  he  has,  iiow  little  my  l)lesse(l 
Saviour,  who  has  loved  and  suffered  for  um  soe 
much  more;  hajjpy,  ab  bajipy,  an;  you,  my  friend, 
that  are  past  that  inii,'blv  love  to  the  Creature. 
Mutt  I  make  this  my  bumble  confession  to  (iod  and 
you,  bewayleiiig  my  loveiuir  any  tlun<:  butt  himself; 
imploreintr  him  to  translate  my  alledions,  and  place 
them  on  him  alone.  Thus  to  y(ui  doe  1  diHplay  my 
[jriefe  :  I  can  leave  him  wbouie  here  I  love,  to  go 
to  my  .lesus  fr)r  ever;  butt  I  Confi'ss,  'tis  bard  for 
me  to  leave  him  now  soe  often  as  I  doe,  and  this 
breaks  my  heart." — p   73. 


It  is  fair  to  extract  also  a  specimen  of  Evelyn  a 
reasoning  with  his  fair  young  friend : — 

"  I  consented  to  all  her  Elegies  of  the  Virgin 
State,  butt  that  there  were  no  less  due  to  the  Con- 
jugal! ;  and  that  if  there  were  some  temptations  m 
it,  her  meritts  would  be  the  greater,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  her  virtue.  Circled  indeed  it  was  with  some 
tollerable  thornes,  butt  rewarded  with  illustrious 
Coronetts  for  the  good  it  produc'd  ;  that  as  to  the 
oppertunityes  of  serveing  God,  an  active  life  was 
preferable  to  the  Contemplative  ;  and  that  1  should 
not  doubt  to  see  as  many  Crown'd  in  heaven  who 
had  been  marryed,  as  of  Virgins  :  since  from  Mar- 
riage all  the  Virgins  in  the  world  had  their  origi- 
nal!, and  all  the  Saints  that  ever  were  or  ever  shall 
be ;  that  it  was  the  Seminary  of  the  Church  and 
care  of  Angells  ;  and  that  though  our  beloved  Lord 
were  borne  of  a  Virgin,  she  was  yett  vail'd  vnder 
the  Cover  of  Marriage ;  and  soe  when  St.  Paul 
exalted  the  Celibate  above  it,  for  tlie  advantages  he 
enumerates,  itt  was  nott  to  derogate  from  Marriage, 
butt  because  of  the  present  distress  and  the  Impedi- 
ments of  a  family  to  an  Itinerant  and  Persecuted 
Apostle,  and  those  who  in  that  Conjuncture  had 
noe  certaine  aboade.  *  *  *  I  remembered  her 
of  what  sometymes  she  would  say,  that  if  she 
marryed  and  had  noe  Children,  she  should  be  dis- 
pleased ;  and  if  she  had,  she  might  have  either  too 
many,  or  too  wicked  and  vntoward  ;  this,  I  told  her, 
was  to  distrust  God's  providence,  and  she  did  not 
well  to  make  those  reflections,  when  in  all  events 
there  was  exercise  of  faitli,  and  patience,  Industry, 
and  other  graces ;  that  if  she  who  bare  her  had 
been  of  that  mind,  there  would  have  been  one  less 
Saint  to  Glorifye  God  ;  that  I  should  have  wanted 
an  excellent  friend,  and  soe  would  many  others, 
who  now  ble.ss'd  God  for  the  Charityes  she  did 
them.  Vpon  all  thesi;  Topycs  I  challeng'd  her 
humility,  her  faith  and  her  love.  I  laid  before  her 
how  much  more  affected,  morose,  covetous,  ob- 
noxious to  temptation  and  reproach  an  old  Maid 
would  be,  who  was  knowne  to  have  engaged  her 
afiection  allready,  than  one  who  had  never  enter- 
tain'd  an  address.  Then  the  trouble  and  sorrow  of 
bringing  forth  and  exjience  of  a  family,  would  atl 
another  tyme  affreight  her  ;  little  weomen  I  told  lur, 
had  little  i)aiue  ;  and  that  Queens  bad  endured  ;is 
much  with  patience  and  cheerfullness ;  that  as  to 
great  fortunes  aiul  sujjport,  opulent  couples  were 
not  exemptcxl  from  Carets;  and  that,  tho"  I  was 
assured  God  had  great  blessings  of  that  kind  alsoe 
in  reserve,  yett  sowre  provisions  and  less  Auil)iiiou 
were  as  happy  in  the  nuituall  affeciion  of  each 
other,  where  there  was  a  Comi)etency  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  so  faire  a  prospect  fiir  the  future.  *  * 
*  *  I  would  tell  her  itt  was  not  enough  to  hi; 
hajipy  alone,  w  luui  she  might  make  another  soe  ; 
nor  ouirlit  she  to  resolve  not  to  alter  her  Condition 
till  sli(!  was  out  of  reach  of"  accidents  ;  that  it  becanu; 
a  (Tui-ll  and  ill  natur'd  Lalian  to  exact  a  double 
apprentyshipp  for  a  Kachell  ;  thai  it  was  Saul  that 
putt  David  to  a(lventur(Hbr  a  wife  ;  that  the  ]Ie- 
roick  tymes  were  now  antiquated,  aiul  people  jiro- 
ceeded  by  gentler  and  more  c(Mn[)endious  methods; 
and  the  dc'cencyes  of  lier  sex,  and  custome  of  tho 
iuition,and  the  honor  of  the  condition,  and  the  want 
of  Monast<:ryes  and  pyous  Hece.s.ses  obliged  her  to 
marry.  Marry  then  in  (oxfs  name,  said  I,  since 
my  advice  you  a.ske  :  itt  is  finally  what  I  think  \ou 
outjbt  to  resolve  on  ;  tho'  if  I  studditu!  my  owno 
satisfaction,  1  should  rather  j)romoto  this  aversion, 
and  8<?eke  to  fortilye  your  suspicion ;  for  as  I  pro- 
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fess  it  the  greatest  Contentment  of  my  life  that  you ' 
have  vowed  me  your  friendshipp  soe  solemnly  and 
that  you  will  be  constant,  whilst  I  incite  you  to 
marry  I  endanger  and  putt  it  to  the  hazard  ;  for 
perhapps  your  husband  may  be  jealous,  the'  without 
cause  ;  or  he  may  have  particular  dislike  to  me,  or 
may  not  be  noble,  free,  and  ingenious,  or  may  make 
you  vnhappy  otherwise,  which  would  be  the  great- 
est affliction  could  happen  to  me ;  whereas,  con- 
tinuing as  you  are,  mistress  of  your  selfe  and 
your  conversation,  your  virtue  and  my  yeares,  and 
the  conscience  of  my  duty,  and  both  our  discretions, 
will  preserve  our  friendshipp  honorable,  pious,  and 
useful." — p.  82. 

We  have  now  reached  the  only  mysterious  feat- 
nre  in  Margaret  Blagge's  history — it  will  appear 
such  after  the  foregoing  extracts,  but  much  more 
so  to  those  who  have  read  the  whole  of  Evelyn's 
narrative  and  the  most  eoniidential  letters  inter- 
woven. Mr.  Sidney  Godolphin  is  at  last  released 
from  his  post  at  Paris — he  returns  to  London,  and 
bestirs  himself  about  obtaining  such  an  office  in 
the  King's  service  as  may  enable  him  to  settle 
permanently  at  home.  Just  at  this  juncture  Lord 
Berkeley  of  Stratton  is  appointed  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary to  the  French  Court — his  lady  is  to 
accompany  him — she  considers  ^Irs.  Blagge  as  a 
member  of  her  family,  and  her  going  also  to  Paris 
is  taken  for  granted.  Margaret  is  to  go  there 
exactly  when  Godolphin  has  left  it — it  looks  like 
one  of  the  cunningly  devised  and  wearisomely 
repeated  devices  of  the  novelist — but  so  it  is. 
Mr.  Godolphin  does  not  choose,  his  own  suit  at 
Whitehall  just  opened,  to  quit  London  again  on  the 
instant :  but  he  cannot,  it  seems,  make  up  his  mind 
to  part  with  Mrs.  Blagge  unless  she  \vill  put  an 
end  to  his  anxieties  by  marrAnng  him.  And  "  on 
the  16th  of  May  (167.5)  they  were  both  marryed 
together  in  the  Temple  Church,  by  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Lake,  one  of  His  Royal  Highnesses  Chap- 
lains ;  my  Lady  Berkeley  and  a  Servant  of  the 
Bride's  only  being  present ;  both  the  blessed  pair 
receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  consecrating 
the  solemnity  with  a  double  Misterv ;"  —  but, 
strange  to  say,  this  step  was  taken  wthout  the 
privity  of  Mr.  Evel^ti.  who  remained  for  some 
months  afterwards  without  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  fact. 

In  EvehTi's  own  diary  the  marriage  is  entered 
under  the  proper  date,  and  no  allusion  is  there 
made  to  this  concsalment :  but  in  the  little  book 
before  ns  he  does  not  attempt  to  disguise  his 
astonishment  on  learning  that  his  finend  had  treated 
him  with  such  reserve.  He  mentions,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  immediate  connection  with  the  event, 
various  circumstances  which  must  have  rendered 
her  condnct  still  more  incomprehensible  to  him. 
For  in  June  shf^  spent  a  whole  fortnight  at  Says 
Court,  during  which  time  Evel\Ti  agreed  to  regu- 
late evervthing  as  to  her  pecuniary  supplies  while 
abroad  :  and  when  Lord  and  Lady  Berkely  and  she 
took  their  departure  from  France,  Evelyn  at  their 
joint  request,  accompanied  them  to  Dover,  and 
saw  them  all  on  board  the  royal  yacht.  Lastly, 
the  night  before  they  sailed,  when  at  Canterbury', 


Margaret  executed  her  will,  which  Evelyn  signed 
as  \\-itness,  and,  as  her  chosen  friend,  retained 
seeded  up  in  his  own  keeping.  Nor  does  it  seem 
that  the  mystery  was  ever  wholly  cleared  up  :  "I 
ever,"  he  says,  "  considered  it  an  impertinence  to 
be  over-curious  ;  and  was  assured  that  this  nicety 
could  never  proceed  from  herself,  but  from  some 
other  prevalent  obligation.'"  Between  the  mar- 
riage and  the  voyage,  as  he  says,  some  months 
elapsed;  "and  all  this  time,"  he  adds,  "lam 
persuaded  she  and  her  Husband  lived  with  the 
same  reserves  that  the  Angells  do  in  Heaven,  not 
thinking  fitt  to  cohabitt  till  they  declared  their 
Marriage,  which,  for  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
selves, they  did  not  do  till  she  came  back  from 
France  againe." 

The  fame  of  her  wit  and  beauty  had   preceded 
her  to  Paris,  and  as  she  spoke  the  language  per- 
fectly, she  was  beset  with  every  possible  attention 
and  flattery.      Louis  XIV.  himself  invited  her  spe- 
j  cially  to  St.  Germains — but  "  considering  herself 
i  now  a  married  woman,"  she  never  visited  ahroad 
at  all  during  her  stay — never  even  once  saw  "  the 
i  splendid  Vanity  of  that  French  court.* 
i      Thus   passed  the  winter.     In  the  spring   Lord 
Berkeley  repaired  to  Xuueguen  on  the  business  of 
the  treaty  thence  named,  and  Margaret  found  soms 
pretext   (Lady  Berkeley  no   doubt   assisting)   fct 
returning   to   England.     It   appears   that   shortly 
I  before  her  arrival   Evelyn  had   been  informed  (by 
whom  we  have  no  hint)  of  her  marriage.      She 
sent  for  him  immediately  to  her  temporary  lodgings 
in  Covent-garden — and  there  occurred  a  little  scene, 
so  delicately  sketched  that  we  cannot  but  copy  it  : — 

'      "  I  will  not  repeate  what  pass'd  betweene  vs  in 
freindly  expostulations,  for  the  vnkindness  of  her 
soe  long  concealing  from  me  the  circumstance  of 
,  her   marriage,  because  she  express'd   her  Sorrow 
:  with  such  an  asseveration  as  in  my  whole  Life  before 
I  never  heard  her  vtter.  soe  as  I  could  not  bntt  for- 
give  her  heartyly.     Nor  did   this  suffice,  for  she 
I  often  acknowledg'd  her  fauh.  and  beg'd  of  me  that 
I  would  not  diminish  ought  of  my  good  Opinion  of 
i  her,  to  the  least  wounding  the  intire   Freindshipp 
'which  was  betweene  vs ;   protesting  she  had  been 
'.  soe  afflicted  in  her  selfe  for  it,  that  were  it  to  ctie 
.againe.   noe   consideration    or  complyance    in    the 
!  World  should   have  prevailed  on  her  to  break  her 
I  Promise,  as  some  had  done  to  her  regrett.    In  good 
I  earnest  I  was  sorry  to  see  her  troubled  for  it.  coii- 
;  sidering  the  Empire  of  a  passionate  Love,  the  sin- 
gular and  silent  way  of  the  Lover,  whose  gravitve 
I  and  temper  you  know  soe  well,  and  with  whome  I 

,      *The  following  passage  in  a  different  part  of  the  \  nnV, 

'  has  reference  no  doubt  to  this  residence  in  Pans  : — "  "T  fs 
hardly  to  be  imasrined,  the  talent  she  peculiarly  had  in 
repeating  a  comicall  part  or  acting  it,  when  in  a  chearfull 

,  humor  and  amonjst  some  particular  friends  ^he  would 
snmet)"mes  dirert  them  ;  and  I  have  heard  her  pronounce  a 

:  Sermon  in  French  which  she  had  heard  preached  by  a  fryar 
in  Paris  vpon  the  profession  of  a  nun.  att  which  she  wr^ 
present,  that  really  surprized  me-     Those  who  have  oh- 

'  serv'd  the  fantastick  motion  of  those  Zealotis  in  the  ])ul- 
pitt  would  have  seen  in  this  lady's  action,  invention,  ard 
preachment,  the  prettiest  and  most  innocent  Mimick  in 
the  World,  and  have  really  beleired  it  had  been  the  Enthu- 

i  siast  himselfe,  butt  for  his  frock  and  face,  that  had  in- 

;  spired  her ;   certainely  she  was  the  most  harmless  and 

^  diverting  Creature  iu  nature." — p.  IS6. 
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had  nothing  of  that  intimacy  and   indear'd  Friend-  | 
shipp  which  might  intitle  me  to  the  Confidence  he 
has  since  not  thonght  me  vn worthy  of.     I  therefore  ■ 
mention  this  passage,  because  she  was  a  Person  of  '. 
soe   exact  and   nice  a  Conscience  that  for  all   the  ' 
World   she  would   not  have  violated  her  Promise ; 
nor   did   I  ever  find  it  in  the  least  save  this,  which, 
when  all  is  done,  was  of  noe  great  importance.  ' 
Save  that  1  tooke  it  a  little  to  heart  she  should  soe  [ 
industriously  conceale  a  thing  from  one  to  whome  ■ 
she  had  all  along  communicated   her  most  intimate  j 
thoughts ;    and    when   that   affection   of  hers   was 
placed,  which   she   would   often   acknowledge  was 
not  possible  for  her  to  moderate  as  she  desir'd,  or 
bring  to  the  least  indifference,  after  all  her  innocent 
stratagems  and  endeavors,  and  even  sometymes  res- 
olutions, to  qnitl  all   the  World  and   think  of  him 
only  in  her  Prayers. 

"  This  scene  being  thus  over,  to  my  great  satis- 
faction, and,  as  vpon  all  occasions  I  had  advised, 
when  those  melancholy  thoughts  and  fancyes  vs'd 
to  interrupt  her  quiett,  wee  will  looke  upon  this 
Lady  now  as  a  setied  Woman,  and  in  the  Armes 
of  that  excellent  Person  the  most  worthy  to  possess 
her." — p.  128. 

The  picture  of  her  married  life  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  all  its  antecedents  ;  a  most  charm- 
ing picture  indeed — but  we  cannot  afford  to  linger 
over  it  as  we  could  wish  to  do.  "It  is  usually 
said  of  marryed  people,  such  a  one  has  altered  her 
condition  ;  indeed,  soe  had  shee.  But  in  noe  sort 
her  course  ;  knowing  that  she  could  never  please 
her  husband  better  then  when  she  was  pleasing 
God,  she  was  (I  may  truely  say)  the  same  a  wife 
and  a  virgin." — p.  102.  Mr.  Godolphin  became 
master  of  the  robes,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Rochester ;  an  appointment  which  made  worldly 
matters  easy.  Evelyn  was  in  his  element  when 
called  on  to  direct  the  alteration  and  decoration  of 
a  house  purchased  by  the  .  young  couple  in  Scot- 
land Yard  ;  and  there  he  in  due  time  saw  them 
"  settled  with  that  pretty  and  discreete  ceconomye 
80C  naturull  to  her.  Never  w;is  there  such  an 
household  of  faith  ;  never  Lady  more  worthy  of  the 
ble.s.sings  s!i(>  w  is  entering  into,  or  who  was  more 
ihankfull  to  God  for  them." 

"  '  Lord,'  (says  she,  in  a  Letter  to  me,)  '  when  I 
this  day  eonsidrred  my  happyness,  in  haveing  soe 
perfiict  hi':ili!i  of  ho  ly.  chiu',rf"n!liiess  of  mind,  noe 
disturbance  iVoin  wiihnnl,  nor  griefe  within,  my 
tyme  mv  owm',  :ny  house  (piiett,  sweete  and  pretty, 
all  mauiHT  of  ( 'onveiiiciicys  for  scrveing  God  in 
publick  and  jirivat'',  how  bajipy  in  my  Friends, 
Husband,  INdiii'ms,  .Servants,  Credilt,  and  none 
to  waitc,  or  ati:'iid  on  but  invd''ar  and  beloved  (iod, 
from  whoinf!  i  ri-r.i-.wc.  all  ibis,  what  a  melting  joy 
run  thntugb  uic  utt  ilie  tbouirlits  of  till  tln^se  iner- 
cyc.n,  and  how  dul  i  tliink  inynelfe  obliif(Ml  to  goo 
lo  the  footi;  of  my  licilciimr,  and  acknowhulgf!  my 
ownc,  viiworihiiH'ss  dt'  ins  fivor ;  butt  then  what 
words  was  I  to  iinki'  \sc  of;  tnudy  att  first  of  none 
att  all,  but  a  d"V(>ut  silence  (iui  Hpcnke  for  me  :  but 
after  that  I  powcr'd  out  my  i)r:iy(Ts,  ;iiid  was  in  an 
ama/.eiiieni  thai  there  s!i<»idd  besur-li  u  sin  as  ingrat- 
itude in  the  world,  and  that  any  sliuuld  nc';_'l(;c,l  ibis 
great  duly.  Hull  why  <l(>e  I  say  all  tins  to  yon,  my 
friend  ?  truely  that  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  sj)eakelh,  and  I  am  .still  sue  full  of  it  that 
J  cannot  forbeare  expressing  my  thmights  to  you.' 


"And  this  was  not  a  transient  rapture  vpon  the 
sence  of  her  present  Enjoyment,  butt  a  permanent 
and  devout  affection.  Upon  the  16th  day  of  Octo- 
ber following,  which  day  she  constantly  vsed  to 
give  me  an  account  of  her  concernes  the  year  past, 
I  find  this  passage  in  a  Letter  : — '  God  AUmighty 
has  been  Infinitely  gratious  to  me  this  year,  for  he 
has  brought  me  back  into  my  owne  native  Country 
in  safety,  and  honorably  prospered  me  in  my  tem- 
porall  affaires  ;  above  my  expectation  continued  my 
health,  and  my  friends  deliver'd  me  from  the  tor- 
ments of  suspense  ;  given  me  a  husband  that  above 
all  men  living  I  vallue  ;  in  a  word,  I  have  little  to 
wish  butt  a  Child,  and  to  contribute  something  to 
my  friends  happyness,  which  I  most  impatiently 
desire  ;  and  then  I  must  think  before  I  can  remem- 
ber what  I  would  have  more  then  I  enjoy  in  this 
world,  butt  the  continuance  of  a  thankfull  heart  to 
my  God.'  "—p.   134. 

The  only  additional  blessing  that  she  "  pass  on- 
ately  desired"  was  not  very  soon  granted;  and 
after  two  years,  to  fill  the  void,  she  "  tooke  home 
to  her  a  poore  orphan  girl,  whom  she  cherished 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  natural  mother."  We 
must  not  dwell  on  "  her  care  in  instructing  her 
servants — how  sedulously  she  kept  her  family  to 
religious  dutyes,  how  decently  she  received  her 
friends,  how  profitably  she  imployed  every  minute 
of  time."  Her  means  were  now  ample — "her 
husband  had  settled  on  her  the  absolute  disposal 
of  her  portion,  4000/.  ;"  and  this  independent  in- 
come enabled  her  "  to  distribute  considerable  char- 
ities by  which  were  relieved  many  indigent  people 
and  poor  house-keepers." 

"  How  diligently  she  would  inquire  out  the  poore 
and  miserable,  evtm  in  Ilospitalls,  humble  Cells, 
and  Cottages,  whither  I  have  sometymes  accompa- 
nied her  as  farr  as  the  very  skirts  and  obscure  places 
of  the  Towne — among  whom  she  not  only  gave 
liberall  almes,  but  physitians  and  physick  she  would 
siMid  to  some,  yea,  and  administer  Remedyes  lier- 
selfe,  and  the  meanest  offices.  She  would  sit  and 
read,  instruct  and  pray,  whole  afternoones,  and 
tooke  care  for  their  spirituall  relief  by  procureing  a 
Minister  of  Religion  to  prepare  them  for  the  holy 
Sacrament,  lor  vvhich  purpose  she  not  only  carryed 
and  gave  them  bookes  of  Salvation  and  Devotion, 
but  had  herselfe  collected  diverse  Psalmes  and 
C/hapters  proper  lo  be  rciad  and  used  vpon  such  oc- 
casions, llow  many  naked  jxxire  Creatures  she 
covered  !  I  have  by  me  one  List  of  no  fewer  than 
twenty  three,  whome  she  cladd  at  one  time,  and 
(your  La(iysbii)p  may  remember)  for  whome  she 
wrouirht  with  her  owne  hands." — p.  210. 

"  What  sill!  Iieis(dfe  distriiiuted  mon;  privately  I 
know  not,  but  sure  1  am  it  was  a  great  deale  more 
then  ever  she  would  discover,  takeing  all  the  Cau- 
ti(jns  imaginable,  that  nothing  she  did  of  this  nature 
should  be  knowne,  no  not  to  her  left  hand  what  her 
right  hand  did,  and  therefore  often  would  she  her- 
selfe walk  out  alone  and  on  foole,  and  fa.sting,  and 
in  midst  of  winter,  (whim  it  was  hardly  fill  to  st-nd 
a  servant  (Uit,)  to  minister  to  some  poort^  creatures 
sh(!  had  found  out,  and  perhai)s  whome  no  body 
kiu'W  of  besides,  soe  far  bad  her  love  to  (uxl  and 
])ietv  to  others  overcome  nature  and  the  delicate 
tend(;rness  of  hersex  and  constitution." — p.  211. 

At  last  she  j)(>rceived  tlinf  she  wa.s  to  be  a  moth- 
er ;   but  Evelyn   eadly  dwells  on   the  prcscntimeii 
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which  soon  afier  haunted  her,  that  "her  dearj 
r.ia.i  (for  so  she  now  called  him)  was  to  have  his  | 
wish  fulfilled"  at  the  cost  of  her  own  life.  Eve- 1 
lyn  is  willing  enough  to  tell  of  dreams  and  signs ; 
tlKit  foreshadowed  the  sorrows  of  September,  16TS  ;  | 
but  upon  these  passages  we  are  content  to  be 
silent. 

'•  Itt  was  then  on  Tuesday  the  third  of  that  vnfor- 
liiuaie   Month,  when   comeing  about  11  a  clock  in 
the}  foretioone  as  my  custome  was,  to  visitt  her  and 
ask  of  her  health,  that  I  found  she  was  in  Travell  ; 
aud  you  may  easyly  imagine  how  extreamely  I  was 
co:icern"d,  not  to  stirr  fro:n  the  house  till  I  had  some 
assureance  that  ail  succeeded  well.     And  indeed  to  : 
al!  appearance  soe  it  did.     For  it  pleas"d  God  that ! 
within  an  hour  your  Ladyshipp  brought  me  the  joy- 1 
ful   tydeings  of  a  Man  Child   born  into  the  world,  ; 
and  a  very  little  after  admitted  me  to  see  and  bless  i 
that  lovely  Babe  by  the   Mothers  side  ;  when  the  i 
very  first  word  she  spoke  to  me  was,  I  hope  you  j 
have  given  thanks  to  God  for  his  infinite  mercy  to  i 
me  !     0  with  what  satisfaction,  with  what  joy  and  j 
over  rapture  did  I  hear  her  pronounce  it ;  with  what  ] 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  did  I  see  the  Mother  safe, 
and  her  desire  accomplished,  without  any  accident 
that  could  give  the  least  vmbrage  or  suspicion  of  ! 
approaching  danger,  soe  as  me  thought  of  nothing  I 
more  than  rejoyceing  and  praising  God,  augureing 
a  thousand  benedictions." 

On  the  Thursday  following,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn were  present  at  tfte  christening  of  the  child  ; 
and  the  recovery  of  the  mother  seemed  to  be  pro- 
ceeding so  favorable,  that  after  the  service  these 
friends  left  London  for  their  villa  at  Deptford. 
While  in  church  there  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday 
the  8th,  Evelyn  received  a  brief  note  from  Mr. 
Godolphin,  requesting  the  prayers  of  that  congre-' 
gation  also  for  his  wife,  and  intimating  very  dan- 
gerous symptoms.  The  puerperal  fever  had  de- 
clared itself  with  great  violence.  Evelyn  hastened 
back  to  town,  and  continued  by  her  till  "  about 
one  o'clock  at  noon  on  the  Monday,  the  9th  Sep- 
tember, 1678,-'  when  this  loveable  creature  breathed 
her  last,  "  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  and  prime  of 
her  age."  During  the  last  day  her  mind  was  lost 
in  wanderings  ;  but  "  the  deliriums,"  says  EveljTi 
'•  were  only  such  as  proceeded  from  languor  and 
tiredness  ;  soe  that  tho'  she  still  retained  her  mem- 
orv  of  the  persons  about  her,  what  she  said  was 
altogether  inconsistent,  and  growing  more  impetu- 
ous and  deplorable,  gave  presage  of  uttmost  danger. 
This  only  was  highly  remarkable,  that  in  all  this 
disorder  of  fancy  and  almost  distraction,  she  uttered 
not  one  syllable  or  expression  that  might  in  the 
least  otTend  God,  or  any  creature  about  her ;  a 
thing  which  during  these  alienations  of  mind  does 
seldom  happen  ;  but  which  shewed  how  blessed  a 
I  thing  it  was  to  live  holily  and  carefully,  as  this  Inno- 
I  cent  did  ;  persons  that  are  delirious  usually  uttering 
extravagances  that  discover  their  worst  inclina- 
tions."— p.  147. 

It   appeared  that  a   day  or  two  before   her  con- 

I       finement  she   had   received  the   Sacrament,  as  in 

preparation  for  the  coming  peril  ;  and  on  opening 

her  repositories  thev  found  letters  addressed  to  her 


husband,  her  sister-in-law,  and  Evelyn,  which  had 
all  been  written  on  that  same  day,  and  contained 
ver}'  minute  directions  as  to  her  atfairs,  especially 
her  pensionaries  and  other  charities,  in  case  of 
death.  To  Mr.  Godolphin  she  had  thus  expressed 
herself : — 

"  Mv  deare,  not  knowing  how  God  Allmighty 
may  deale  with  me.  I  think  it  my  best  course  to 
settle  mv  affaires,  soe  as  that,  in  case  I  be  to  leave 
this  world,  noe  eartlily  thing  may  take  vp  my 
thoughts.  In  the  first  place,  my  dear,  beleive  me, 
that  of  all  earthly  things  you  were  and  are  the  most 
dear  to  me  :  and  I  am  convinced  that  nobody  ever 
had  a  better  or  halfe  soe  good  a  husband.  I  begg 
your  pardon  for  all  my  Impertections.  which  I  am 
sencible  were  many  ;  but  such  as  I  could  help,  I 
did  endeavor  to  subdue,  that  they  might  not  trouble 
vou.  *  •  ♦  I  know  nothing  more  I  have  to  desire 
of  vou,  but  that  you  will  sometymes  think  of  me 
with  kindness,  butt  never  with  too  much  griefe. 
For  my  Funerall,  I  desire  there  may  be  noe  cost 
bestowed  vpon  it  att  all :  butt  if  I  might,  I  would 
begg  that  my  body  might  lye  where  I  have  had 
such  a  mind  to  goe  myselfe,  at  Godolphyn,  among 
your  freinds.  I  beleive.  if  I  were  earned  by  Sea, 
the  expence  would  not  be  ven,'  great  ;  but  1  don't 
insist  vpon  that  place,  if  you  think  it  not  reasonable  ; 
lay  me  where  you  please. 

"  Pray,  my  deare,  be  kind  to  that  poore  Child  I 
leave  behind,  for  my  sake,  who  lovd  you  soe  well; 
butt  I  need  not  bidd  you,  I  know  you  will  be  soe. 
If  you  should  think  fitt  to  marry  againe,  I  humbly 
begg  that  little  fortune  I  brought  may  be  first  set- 
tled vpon  mj-  Child,  and  that  as  long  as  any  of 
your  Sisters  live,  you  will  lett  it  (if  they  permitt) 
hve  with  them,  for  it  may  be,  tho"  you  will  love  itt, 
my  successor  will  not  be  soe  fond  of  it  as  they  I  am 
sure  win  be. 

"  Now,  my  deare  Child,  farewell  ;  the  peace  of 
God  which  passeth  all  vnderstanding,  keepe  your 
heart  and  mind  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God 
and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ;  and  the 
blessing  of  God  Allmighty,  the  Father,  the  Sonn, 
and  the  Holy  Gost,  be  with  thee,  and  remaine 
with  thee  ever  and  ever.     Amen.'' 

In  compliance  with  her  desire,  her  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Cornwall — though  mistaken 
feeling  could  not  obey  her  as  to  the  absence  of  all 
costly  ceremonial — and  she  was  laid  in  the  vault 
of  the  Godolphins,  below  the  church  of  the  parish 
from  which  that  family  take  their  name,  and  of 
which  they  had  been  lords  from  a  period  long  pre- 
ceding the  Conquest.  Here,  after  the  interval  of 
thirty-four  years,  the  dust  of  her  husband  was  con- 
joined to  hers.  He  had  never  married  again — and 
who  will  wonder  1  On  the  poUtical  character  and 
career  of  that  eminent  statesman  we  shall  not  be 
expected  to  enter  in  an  article  of  this  kind  ;  a  few- 
dates  will  suiEce.  In  the  year  after  her  death  he 
became  a  lord  of  the  treasury  ;  and  in  1684  first 
lord  and  a  baron.  In  1704  he  was  lord  high 
treasurer,  and  in  1706  cieated  Earl  of  Godolphin, 
Viscount  Rialton.  Dying  in  1712,  he  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  succeeded 
in  his  honors  by  his  and  her  only  son,  Francis, 
who  married  Henrietta  Churchill,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Malborough,  and  ultimately 
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i;i  her  o\v;i  right  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  They 
had  one  sou  and  one  daughter.  The  son,  Wilham 
Godolphin,  Viscount  RiaUon  and  Marquess  of 
Blaudfurd,  died  without  offspring.  The  Marlbor- 
ough estates  and  titles  thus  passed  to  the  family 
of  Spencer,  in  which  they  still  remain  ;  while  the 
Godolphin  property  (though  not  the  peerage)  went 
to  the  grand-daughter  of  our  and  Evelyn's  saint, 
Mary  Godolphin,  wife  of  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of 
Leeds.  All  the  existing  branches  of  the  noble 
house  of  Leeds  are  thus  descendants  of  Margaret 
Blagge,  and  the  Barony  of  Godolphin  was  revived 
in  favor  of  her  great-great-grandson,  Lord  Francis 
Godolphin  Osborne,  in  1832.* 

We  are  satisfied  that  there  is  one  great  practical 
lesson  which  this  beautiful  little  biography  will  im- 
press now  and  hereafter  upon  thousands  of  readers. 
They  will  learn  to  be  cautious  about  judging  from 
what  they  find  recorded  in  the  newspapers,  if  they 
do  not  happen  to  be  themselves  casual  observers, 
of  the  scenes  in  wliich  people  of  a  certain  class  do 
and  must  participate,  as  to  the  real  characters  and 
prevalent  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  individuals. 
What  was  Margaret  Blagge  in  the  eyes  of  the 
mob  of  Charles  the  Second's  courtiers?  What 
was  the  "  little  Fairy  Spirit,"  the  dreaded  "  Wit," 
the  acting,  mimicking  maid  of  honor — the  prima 
donna  of  Whitjliall — in  the  opinion  of  the  distant 
public,  v.-Iiich  then,  as  now,  listened  greedily^  to 
"sayings  a;id  iloings"  of  fashionable  life?  We 
have  seen  Ik.'vV  slow  (iven  the  gentle  Evelyn  w-as 
to  compreh'i.d  tli:!t  slie  could  be  what  he  after- 
wards so  lov;>  1  ur.rl  revered.  We  are  most  firmly 
persuaded  ili;it  ni'ver  among  the  higher  classes  of 
our  country\v():iic':i  v.as  there  more  than  there  now. 
is  of  the  vi'vv  r-pirit  and  temper  that  sanctified 
Margaret  Gululphin — 

"  And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  sliady  place." 

Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  notice  (though  we  do 
not  ])rcsume  to  expatiate  on  such  m;itters)  that  the 
piety  and  pious  observances  of  the  English  ladies 
of  the  present  time  bear  a  far  closer  resemblance, 
even  in  minute  fijatures,  to  the  Godolphin  type, 
than  could  have  been  pointed  out  as  rharartcrizing, 
at  least,  any  one  generation  between  hers  and 
ours.  For  the  rest,  we  may  well  be  excu.sed  for 
giving  few  commentaries  of  our  own,  when  W(> 
can  transcrilx"  ibcse  graceful  paragraplis  from  the 
introdutrtion  of  ibe  Bisboj)  of  Oxford  : — 

"  Hit  lot  w.is  cast  in  tiie  darkest  age  of  Eng- 
land's morals  ;  sbr  livrd  in  a  court  wlicK'  (lourislied 
in  their  rankest  lii\iiri:itice  all  tin;  vice  and  little- 
ness, whieli  til"  envv  of  detractors  without  lias  ever 
loved  to  iin|iute- riMij  nt  times,  tlianii  God,  with 
such  utter  talsebooil — to  courts  in  i,'eii(!ral. 

"  In  the  rei;,ni  oft  'harles  the  Second,  that  revul- 
sion of  fiM'litiir,  wiiich  atlicts  nations  Just  as  it  does 
individuals,  had  plunged  into  dissipation  all  ranks 

*  Is  thore  iin  tr'Hwl  )>orir;iil  t>f  AlMr-rnret  Rl!i;,':;o  in  lh(! 
posHcssioii  of  Ikt  own  dcs'  ciiduiils  .'  Miilicr  liic  i)i('tiir<' 
givi'ii  hy  iier  to  .Mr.  livdyii,  iiiiil  iiii;r;iviil  liir  itiis  Look, 
must  lii^  a  very  uiif;iir  riprcsrni.-iiinn  nf  a  liciiuiy  so  (lis- 
tiiiijiiiHlioil  as  slic  (orlainly  was,  or  rise  the  cnifriivmi; 
does  great  iiijiislicn  to  tlie  pjclure.  We  hojH'  the  r,islio|) 
of  Oxford  will  iiKjiiirf!  before  he  j)riiils  uiiollier  cdiljoii. 


on  their  escape  from  the  narrow  austerities  and 
gloomy  sourness  of  puritanism.  The  court,  as  was 
natural,  shared  to  the  full  in  these  new  excesses  of 
an  unrestrained  indulgence ;  whilst  many  other 
influences  led  to  its  wider  corruption.  The  foreign 
habits  contracted  in  their  banishment  by  the  return- 
ing courtiers  were  ill  suited  to  the  natural  gravity 
of  English  manners,  and  introduced  at  once  a  wide- 
spread licentiousness.  The  personal  character, 
moreover,  of  the  king  helped  on  the  general  cor- 
ruption. Gay,  popular,  and  witty,  with  a  temper 
nothing  could  cross,  and  an  affability  nothing  could 
repress,  he  was  thoroughly  sensual,  selfish,  and 
depraved — vice  in  him  was  made  so  attractive  by 
the  wit  and  gayety  with  which  it  was  tricked  out, 
tliat  its  utmost  grossness  seemed  for  the  time  rather 
to  win  than  to  repulse  beholders.  Around  the  king 
clustered  a  band  of  congenial  spirits,  a  galaxy  of 
corruption,  who  spread  the  pollution  upon  every 
side.  The  names  of  Buckingham  and  Rochester, 
of  Etheridge,  Lyttelton,  and  Sedley,  still  maintain 
a  bad  preeminence  in  the  annals  of  English  vice. 
As  far  as  the  common  eye  could  reach  there  was 
little  to  resist  the  evil.  The  Duke  of  York,  the 
next  heir  to  the  throne,  a  cold-hearted  libertine, 
shared  the  vices  of  the  king,  without  the  poor  gloss 
of  his  social  attractions." 

We  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  Bishop 
Wilberforce's  picture  of  the  personal  morals  of  the 
Dtde  of  York — and  as  to  his  mere  manners  we 
shall  only  say  that,  though  far  enough  from  the 
too  captivating  grace  of  his  brother's,  still  they 
were  dignified  and  noble.  We  think,  however, 
the  bishop  might  in  charity  have  made  some  allu- 
sion to  the  deep  and  ascetic  piety  of  the  old  age  of 
James  IL      But  to  return  to  our  quotation — 

"  In  the  midst  of  such  a  general  reign  of  wicked- 
ness, it  is  most  refreshing  to  the  wearied  spirit  to 
find  by  closer  search  some  living  witnesst>s  for  truth 
and  holiness — some  who,  through  God's  grace, 
passed  at  His  call  their  vexed  days  amongst  the 
orgies  of  that  crew,  as  untainted  by  its  evils  as  is 
the  clear  sunbeam  by  the  corruption  of  a  loathsome 
atmosphere.  Such  an  one  was  Margaret  Godol- 
phin, whom  neither  the  license  of  those  evil  days, 
nor  the  scandal  and  detraction  whh  wliich  they 
abounded,  ever  touched  in  sj)irit  or  in  reputation. 
Verily  she  walked  in  the  flames  of '  the  fiery  fur- 
nace and  felt  no  htn-t,  neither  did  the  smell  of  fire 
pa.ss  uj)on  her.' 

"  In  what  strength  she  lived  this  life  these  pages 
will  declare.  They  will  show  that  ever  by  her  side, 
conversing  with  her  spirit  through  its  living  liiith, 
there  was  a  fourth  fi)rm  like  unto  the  Son  of  God. 
And  one  thing  for  ovr  iiislructKni  iinti  imoxirage- 
rnrnt  may  hrrr  he  .tjirrin/.'i/  notrd :  dial  in  that  <lay 
of  jyproar/i  she  irax  a  Irvr  davghirr  of  the  C/ivrrh 
of  Knglnnd.  Puritanism  did  not  rontrnii  Iter  soul 
into  tnoroxeniss  ;  nor  did  s/ie  go  to  I'oine  to  Irani 
tlie  Itahits  of  derotton.  In  the  triiininir  of  our  own 
church  sIk!  found  eiu)ut:h  of  (lods  teachintr  to 
instruct  her  soul;  in  its  les.sons  she  lound  a  rule  of 
holy  self-denying  oiiedieiice ;  in  its  pruyers  a  juac- 
tice  of  devotion;  in  its  body  a  fellowship  with 
saints;  in  its  ordinances  a  true  coniniuiiion  with  her 
God  and  Saviour;  which  were  able  to  iriaintriin  in 
simi)le  unaffected  purity  her  faitli  at  court^in  (hiti- 
ful  active  love  her  married  life  ;  wiiicii  sufficed  to 
crown  her  hours  of  hittfir  anguisii  and  untimely 
death  with  a  joyful  resignation  and  iissured  waiting 
for  her  crown. 
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"  Such  is  the  sketch  presented  to  the  reader. 
May  he  in  a  better  day  learn  in  secret,  for  himself, 
those  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom  which  adorned 
the  life  and  glorified  the  death  of  Margaret  Godol- 
phin." 

The  publication  of  tliis  volume  has  been  happily 
timed ;   we  are  deeply  grateful  for  it  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  his  accomplished  literary  coad- 
jutor.    The  grand  lessons  are  not  for  any  particular 
persuasion  or  denomination,  but  for  all  Christians 
— they  are  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  Catholic 
— and  we  have  no  doubt  they  wOl  be  appreciated 
by  very  many  without  the  pale  of  the  Church  of 
England.      But 'others,  though  of  secondarj',  are 
still  of  very  serious  importance,  and  well  deserved 
the  special  notice  of  the   bishop   at   the   present 
time.      Mrs.  Godolphin's  unswerving  confidence  in 
her  own  church  is  no  trivial  lesson.     It  seems  to 
us  the  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  very  cir- 
cumstances which  we  have   heard   dilated  on  as 
detracting  from  its  value.      "  Why  should  she,"  it 
is  said,  "  have   become   a   Romanist?      She   was 
always  one  ia  everj-thing  but  the  name."      Not  so. 
She  attended  the  ssrvices  of  the  church  twice  every 
day — she  obsen-ed  strictly  the  fasts  of  the  church 
as  well  as  its  festivals — she  received  the  sacrament 
almost    every   Lord's  day: — but    if  to  do   these 
things  be  popery,  then  Charles  I.,  and  Archbishop  | 
Laud,  and  John  Evelyn,  were  all  papists  as  well' 
— the  popery  coiisL-ted   merely  in   doing  what  all  | 
members  of  the  Anglican  Church  have  always  been 
commanded,  and  all  ministers  of  that  church  have : 
always  been   pledged    to    do.     We    have    heard 
invidious  comments  on  her  habitual  communications 
w-hh  the  Dean  of  Hereford  ;  and  the  use   of  the  ^ 
word  Direction  in  Evelvn's  mention  of  it  has  been 
especially  dwelt  on.     But  be  it  observed,  the  word 
Direction  had  not  in  that  age  acquired  the  technical 
sense   it  now  bears    within   the    Romanist    body 
itself — and  if  she  had  recourse  to  "the  counsel 
and  advice  of  some  learned  and  discreet  divine," 
more  regularly  than  was  even  then  customary  with 
females  of  her  rank   and  station — (which,  if  we 
compare  her  only  with  others  of  deeply  religious 
feeling,  we  much  doubt  to  have  been  the  case) — 
the  peculiarity  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  pecu- 
liar diihculties  of  her  position — an  orphan  girl  in 
the  midst  of  a  most  dangerous  society.     We  might 
as  justlv  detect  Roinn.nism  in  the   nature  of  her 
confidential  intercourse  with  Mr.  Evehii  himself. 
As  to  her  ieaninirs  in  favor  of  a  single  and  even  a 
solitary  life,  we  are  happy  that  she  had  such  a 
friend  as   Evelvn    to    counteract   them — because, 
attached  as  she  was  to  ^Ir.  Godolphin,  she   could 
not  have  followed  such  a  course  without  ultimately 
shattering  the  serenity  of  her  own  conscience — 
\^'ithout  injustice  to  one  worthy  of  her  tenderest 
affection — without  the  abnegation  of  many  Chris- 
tian duties,  in  the  discharge  of  which  she  Uved  and 
died  a  profitable  example  to  all  around  her.      But 
it  is  the  height  of  bigotry  to  see  anything  abstract- 
edly wrong  in  a  preference  for  a  virgin  life  ;   and 
no  candid  person  can  look  at  the  present  state  of 
eociety  in  this  country  without  perceiving  that  the 


condition  of  very  many  of  the  best  amung  us  is 
perplexed  and  degraded,  simply  because  we  have 
no  such  institutions  as  nunneries  might  be,  and 
ought  to  be — establishments  where  virtuous  and 
pious  ladies,  of  moderate  fortune,  might  find  a 
home  and  a  refuge  at  once  secure  and  honorable 
— in  place  of  submitting  to  marriages  of  mere 
convenience,  or  else  wearing  out  an  aimless,  com- 
fortless existence — if  not  suffering  the  vulgar 
hardships  of  poverty,  escaping  them  only  by  the 
worse  pain  of  dependence.  Irrefragable  vows, 
and  especially  early  ones,  are  snares  and  cunning 
corruptions  ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  confound  the 
salutary  principle  with  perilous  excrescences,  in 
favor  of  which  there  is  not  the  remotest  shadow 
of  a  scriptural  authority. 

Not  only  was  Mrs.  Godolphin  untinged  with  any 
of  the  errors  of  Romanism,  but  she  remained  so 
under  circumstances  of  temptation  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  Her  lot  was  cast  amidst 
the  professors  of  that  faith — she  was  the  loyal  and 
devoted  servant  of  an  innocent,  amiable,  and  most 
unhappy  Roman  Catholic  princess  ;  and  from  her 
earliest  youth  converts  to  that  creed  were  her  kind 
friends  and  daily  companions.  Her  close  connec- 
tion with  Romanists,  and  her  deep  sympathy,  we 
must  add,  with  the  Catholic  principles  common  to 
Romanism  and  Anglicanism,  are  precisely  the  cir- 
cumstances that  give  the  highest  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  lesson  of  her  fidelity  to  the  church 
in  which  she  was  baptized  and  confinned,  to  the 
utter  rejection  of  all  participation  in  any  of  the 
doctrinal  perversions  or  unauthorized  practices  of 
the  Roman  system. 

We  have  more  than  once  lately  expressed  our 

regret  at  the  prevalence  of  religious  novels.     The 

present  season  has  produced  several  works  of  this 

class,  and   one  or  two  WTitten  with  ability.      So 

much  the  worse — we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  false 

and  unlawful  style  of  composition,  and  the  more 

,  the  talent  the  greater  the  mischief.      Let  us  hope 

that  the  contemplation  of  the  simple  unvarnished 

,  realities  of  this  saintly  biography  may  illustrate  to 

,  many,  by  the   force   of  contrast,   the  real  texture 

I  and  tendency  of  these   artificial,  vamped  up   per- 

i  formances — and  inspire  modesty  and  self-distrust 

i  in  the  spinners  of  imaginary  eccperienccs* 

*  We  wish  ladies,  in  particular,  could  te  turned  away 
I  from  the  fond  conceit  of  working  up  religious  controver- 
i  sies  in  their  novels.  Not  to  press  more  serious  argu- 
I  men's,  they  always  fail  in  concentrating  the  interest  on 
the  controversy  ;  the  love — the  mere  love — uniformly  runs 
i  away  with  them  and  their  story. 

••Cleveland,-'  we  presume,  was  meant  to  illustrate  the 

perils  of  compulsory  confession  and   the  modem  system 

o[  direction  ;  hut  the  lesson  it  really  teaches — if  it  teaches 

i  anything — is  one  of  a  less  exalted  order  ;  simply,  that  the 

'  woman,  whose  imagination  has  been  fairly  smitten  hy  a 

man  not  the  lawful  property  of  any  other  woman,  exposes 

,  her  heart  and  mind  at  least  to  extreme  peril,  by  consejit- 

.  ing  to   espouse  another  man  in  whom  the   imaginative 

part  of  her  does  not  and  never  can  take  the  same  sort  of 

'  interest.     Love  has  many  masks  and  many  aliases.    The 

heroine  has,  in  fact,  though  unconsciously,  been  enamored, 

after  a  not  rare  fashion,  with  her  handsome,  accoinulisheil, 

poetical   and  picturesque  confessor.      Being  accidentally 

separated  from  him,  she  attracts  the  attention  of  a  comely 

and  worthy,  but  prosaic  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

1  land.     She  is   in  circumslauces  which  render  maihaga 
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THE  CHOLERA. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

19^/i   October,  1847. 

Sir — Public  attention  seems  to  be  uneasily 
directed  towards  the  progress  of  the  cholera  ;  and 
the  alarm  its  second  advent  is  calculated  to  excite 
will,  I  fear,  receive  no  inconsiderable  addition  from 
the  observations  of  I\Ir.  W.  Herapath  of  Bristol, 
published  in  your  last  number. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  differ  from  the  con- 
clusions laid  down  in  paragraphs  1  and  4  ;  and 
when  I  relate  how  that  experience  was  gained,  I 
will  leave  you  to  form  your  own  conclusions  as  to 
its  value. 

I  was  parish-surgeon  at  the  time  the  cholera 
made  its  appearance  in  Upton-upon-Severn  ;  which 
town,  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  large  navigable 
river,  and  liable  to  a  constantly  changing  popula- 
tion, (many  of  the  lower  orders  depending  on  the 
river  for  support.)  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  its 
attack.  The  severity  of  that  attack  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  nearly  thcee  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  population  fell  victims  to  it  within  the  short 
space  of  three  weeks ;  but  the  ravages  were 
entirely  confined  to  the  lower  class,  and  every  case 
fell  under  my  notice. 

The  most  diligent  inquiries  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  dise;ise  \v;is  epidemic,  caused  by  miasm, 
taking  generally  the  course  of  navigable  rivers  ; 
hit  that  it  icas  nut  conta;j;ious — no  single  case  of 
infection  being  traced  either  to  contact  with  the 
living  or  dead  body,  or  with  the  clothing. 

parliciilarly  desirilile  Cor  li>'r  :  sho  cnimot  nmrry  this 
flcr^vuiaii'wiilioiit  ijivin^  up  her  lloinanism  ;  she  at  last 
does  so,  anil  is  :n:irre(l.  Hut  after  a  i'ew  months  she  is 
a:j;ain  thinwn  into  contact  with  the  romantic  confessor, 
anl  all  is  tli'-neeforih  confusion  and  misery.  This, 
thoii'^'h  thi'  anlhores^  (li.-l  not  mean  it,  is  a  story  of  com- 
mon cnon-,'!!  terrestrial  passion— the  controversy  a  ihiu 
disifuise. 

There  is  ajreat  ele'j-aiice  in  mncli  of  the  writing  of  this 
little  novel  ;  and  oiii'  sketch,  that  of  a  pampered  aristo- 
cratic lieaiity,  suddenly  cut  nlfin  the  midst  of  her  s|)lendor 
and  folly,  revals  powers  of  a  very  hisfh  class  indeed. 

Ill  Lady  (;eor',,nanna  Fnllerton's  " 'irantley  Manor."  the 
attempt  ti)  inalce  the  iiitere>;t  turn  on  ditference  of  religion 
is  e(|ually  uulortiiiuite.  That  I'roteslants  may  he  very 
iji;,'oti(!  and  very  had,  and  Homanists  very  amiable  and 
pious,  we  did  not  need  a  novel  to  instruct  us:  and  as  to 
all  the  f)ther 'A)'7rt/(a/ points  she  eulirelv  hreaks  down. 
Iiidcel,shc  lu-caks  down  utterly  in  ihewfi.ile  matter  of 
hi-T  lit  iirtriifiif  ;vi  far  a-- anythini,' like  moral  justice  is 
coiieirii<'d.  For  the  virtues  and  wronrfs  of  the  lovely 
Italian  ari'  ri'W  irdcd  hv  her  lieint,'- acknowledu'ed  as  the 
wifidf  a,  sliiilii'iii,',  shahhy,  and  sellish  an  Irishman  as 
ever  ili<-',r,-;i,.,.,|  ii,,.  name  of  any  church  or  sect  under 
hcavcii  ;  and  ihis  I'rotestant  hero,  after  all.  is  left  in  pos- 
t.cs.,1.,,1  leU  (iidv  (d'  a  heaiitiful  Popish  hride,  hut  of  iin- 
ire-nsi-  :il!l'evei.,  nil  derived  from  ()ran!?emen  of  the 
de.'p.'si  |i:irplc.  as  his  recompense  for  a  course  id"  fraud 
thai  ri.  hi',  eiiliiled  |,,,n  to  .Norfolk  Islaiwl. 

T!ie  sl.ill  lu  des,  riplioii  which  I,ad\  <'■.  I-'ullerton  Iiad 
shown  III  a  (oriiei  wml,  is  at  least  ns  hrilliantly  exempli- 
fied in  this.  Many  of  Ipt  passaijes  of  discpiisition  on 
iriorai  and  social  (piesiiims  ;ire  not  less  remarkahle  for 
VILJor  and  hnl  liwss  (if  ihniipht  tliaii  for  lerseiM>ss  of  lan- 
tjuaije.  The  hook  III  shorl  I.ears  the  stamp  id'  siieli  aliil- 
ily,  that  we  caniesily  hope  Iht  ladvship  will  lienc(dorth 
(•online  herself  to  llw  |e',,'iliiiiale  liidil  wlii(di  she  miuhl 
cultivate  to  the  unmixed  salislaction  of  Imtli  I'rotestant 
and  Popish  admirers. 


Its  march  was  erratic  ;  one  case  breaking  out 
near  the  river,  another  more  in  the  town  ;  hut  in 
almost  every  one,  in  the  house  of  persons  who 
worked  by  the  water.  Some  attacked  m  the 
town  went  into  the  surrounding  parishes  and  died  ; 
their  deaths  were  not  followed  by  an  attack  of  their 
attendants,  while  many  of  those  in  the  town  who 
had  never  entered  a  house  infected  with  the  dis- 
ease fell  victims  to  it.  The  alarm  at  last  became 
so  great,  that  whole  families  adjourned  to  the 
fields,  taking  up  their  abode  in  hovels  and  out- 
houses ;  parents  abandoned  their  offspring,  children 
their  parents.  It  was  impossible  to  procure  attend- 
ants for  the  hospital  to  which  the  later  sufferers 
v.ere  conveyed  :  yet  in  no  case  was  it  possible  to 
trace  the  disease  as  having  been  caused  by  attend- 
ing on  those  attacked  by  it ;  a  certain  class  seemed 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  it — those  it  attacked  and 
swept  away. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  parishes 
escaped  the  scourge  ;  only  one  or  two  cases 
occurring  in  the  neighborhood,  and  those  could  be 
easily  accounted  for.  Worcester,  Tewkesbury, 
Gloucester,  suffered  severely ;  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Ledbury,  Pershore,  Cheltenham,  and 
Malvern,  escaped. 

"  Nevertheless,"  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  John 
Graham  Dalyell,  in  speaking  of  his  researches  on 
another  subject,  "  let  not  these  remarks  be  held  as 
an  imputation  on  the  accuracy  or  on  the  veracity  of 
other  naturalists,  though  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
their  vision  more  acute  or  their  instruments  more 
perfect  than  mine."  Mr.  Herapath's  experiments 
may  be  correct :  they  are  not  corroborated  by  my 
observations ;  and  my  opportunities  were,  alas, 
fearfully  great. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  relation  of  a  case 
which  occurred  in  Canada.  When  the  cholera 
broke  out  in  Toronto,  Mr.  II.,  who  was  a  resident 
there,  became  dreadfully  alarmed,  and  went  to 
Hamilton,  to  the  house  of  a  relation  of  mine,  who 
was  practising  there.  Tiie  distance  between  the 
two  towns  is  at  least  fifty  luiles.  In  a  few  days 
he  was  attacked  by  cholera,  and  died  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours.  No  other  case  occurred  in 
the  toivn  or  iiei i^^hlmrliood . 

I  am,  Sir,  your  olx'dient  servant, 

CJeohoe  Smewahd,  M.R.C.S.L. 


The  Arciihishop  of  Dublin,  who  knows  as  well 
as  any  one  iiow  "  dcsiperc  in  loco,"  teascnl  by  .some 
pinlaiitic  graiinnarian,  clialleiigcd  his  tormentor  to 
decline  the  Cdiiimoncst  noun — "cat,"  for  example. 
Tiie  pedant  contenipliiously  proceeded — 
"  Nominative — a  cat,  or  the  cat. 

(ienitive — of  a  cat,  or,  &c. 

Dative — to  or  for  a  cat,  or,  &c. 

Accusative — a  cat,  or,  &c. 

\'iicative — C)  cat !" 
"  Wronjr,"  interrupted   the  arciibishop ;  ''piss  is 
tiic  rorn/ire  of  cat  all  ibniugh  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  wherever  else  the  Teutonic  dialects  arc  spoken." 
— Si  a  IK  lard. 
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From  the  Portland  Advertiser. 
"white    JIM." 

Several  notices  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
papers  concerning  a  Mr.  Wilbur's  having  recovered 
a  son  (from  the  Indians)  who  had  been  lost  to  him 
more  than  twenty  years,  but  we  believe  the  fuU 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  matter  have  not  yet 
appeared  in  print,  and  have  taken  some  pains  to 
get  at  them.  Our  authority  for  the  statements 
which  foUow  is  Mr.  S.  W.  Swett,  the  intelligent 
tollman  of  the  Cape  Elizabeth  bridge,  who  has 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  restoring  the  long  lost 
child  to  his  parents. 

In  the  year  1S27  the  parents  of  "  White  Jim," 
as  he  is  called,  resided  in  township  letter  B,  then 
ahnost  in  a  wilderness  state,  and  but  sparsely  peo- 
pled. Mr.  W.  had  cleared  up  a  patch  of  ground 
for  his  house,  and,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant, 
a  field  for  grain.  He  had  two  daughters,  old 
enough  to  be  of  service  in  assisting  their  parent, 
and  a  child  named,  after  himself,  James,  (the  cliief 
subject  of  this  narrative,)  then  two  years  and  ten 
months  old.  One  day,  early  in  September,  the 
two  girls  returned  home  after  haNing  been  at  work 
with  their  father  in  the  corn-field,  and  inquired  of 
their  mother  what  had  made  James  cry  so — they 
heard  him  scream,  "  The  booger  man  has  got  me," 
but  thought  nothing  of  it,  supposing  him  with  her. 
The  mother  at  once  became  deadly  pale  ;  she  had 
supposed  the  child  was  safe  with  them  all  the 
while,  and  now  flashed  upon  her  the  painful  con- 
viction, that  he  was  lost  in  the  woods,  if  a  worse 
fite  had  not  befallin  him. 

The  nearest  neighbors  were  immediately  aroused, 
and  search  was  made  through  the  woods,  but  with- 
out success  ;  and  for  twelve  days  did  the  agonized 
parents  and  sympat'iizing  neighbors  continue  their 
inquiries  and  researches,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

It  was  finally  concluded  by  some  that  a  desper- 
ado, half  Indian,  half  white,  named  Robbins,  who 
spent  his  time  in  the  surrounding  region,  hunting, 
had  killed  the  child  for  the  purpose  of  baiting  his 
traps  with  the  body  ;  and  as  tlie  same  Robbins  was 
afterwards  confined  in  prison  for  killing  two  persons, 
(from  which  he  escaped  and  was  never  afterwards 
heard  of,)  there  appeared  to  be  some  foundation 
for  this  s'lpposition.  Still  hope  remained  with  the 
parents,  and  the  mjlln'r  often  stated  her  conviction 
that  she  should  again  see  her  boy  before  she  died 
— and  stra!io-ely  at  la.st  has  that  conviction  been 
realized.  But  we  will  not  get  ahead  of  our  nar- 
rative. 

In  the  spring  of  ISIO,  the  father  (who  had 
meanwhile  removed  to  Bethel)  heard  that  there 
was  a  white  boy  residing  with  the  Indians  in  Xova 
Scotia,  wlio  might  possibly  be  his  child. 

A  request,  as  will  be  recollected  by  some  of  our 
readers,  was  made  through  tiie  newspapers  for  in- 
formation concerning  him,  but  to  no  purpose,  and 
the  hearts  of  the  parents  were  again  made  sick  with 
"hope  deferred."  However,  a  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery was  at  length  obiained.- 

Some  four  or  five  months  since  the  two  girls 


mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  these  statements, 
then  engaged  in  one  of  the  factories  in  Saco,  saw 
a  young  man  among  a  party  of  Indians,  then  tar- 
rjdng  in  the  neighborhood,  who  was  so  strongly 
enstamped  with  the  lineaments  of  their  family,  as 
to  lead  them  to  suspect  he  might  be  their  lost 
brother.  By  conversation  the  suspicion  grew  mto 
certainty,  and  they  at  length  made  bold  to  claim 
him. 

He  distrusted  them,  and  got  away  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  directly  after,  the  party  of  Indians 
among  whom  he  resided  removed  from  Saco,  and 
took  up  their  residence  in  our  vicinity,  just  the  other 
side  of  the  Cape  Elizabeth  bridge. 

The  girls  wrote  a  statement  of  these  facts  to 
their  parents,  and  the  father  at  once  started  off  for 
Saco  ;  but  learning,  before  he  arrived  there,  that 
the  Indians  had  removed  to  this  neighborhood,  he 
changed  his  course,  and  came  hither. 

The  first  person  he  called  upon  here  was  Mr. 
Swett,  toll-keeper  of  the  new  bridge,  and  to  him 
he  related  the  particulars  of  his  business.  ]\Ir.  S. 
was  well  informed  as  to  the  habhs  and  peculiar- 
ities of  the  Indians — and  told  the  old  man  that  if 
White  James  was  his  son,  it  would  probablv  frus- 
trate all  his  hopes  of  recovering  him  if  he  went 
directly  there  and  claimed  him.  Mr.  S.  knew 
James  well ;  had  purchased  baskets  of  him,  dur- 
ing a  former  season,  when  the  Indians  were  re- 
siding at  their  present  location,  and  he  proposed 
that  he  shoidd  send  for  him.  The  old  gentleman 
assented,  and  a  message  was  sent  to  the  young 
man  ostensibly  concerning  the  purchase  of  some 
baskets.  James  came,  and  Mr.  Swett,  after  bar- 
gaining for  a  lot  of  baskets,  began  questioning  him 
as  to  his  history.  He  readily  asserted  that  he  was 
stolen  from  his  white  parents  by  the  Indians  ; 
not  that  he  could  recollect  the  fact,  but  he  had 
heard  "the  Indians  talk  it."  His  first  recollec- 
tions went  back  no  further  than  circumstances  re- 
lating to  his  Indian  life. 

Mr.  Swett  then  related  to  him  his  convictions 
as  to  his  parentage,  (narrating  the  circumstances 
of  his  disappearance,)  and  pointing  to  the  old  man, 
who  meanwhile  had  sat  deeply  affected  near  bv, 
said,  •'  That  man  is  your  father  !" 

The  old  man,  as  well  as  he  could  for  his  tears, 
took  up  the  thread  of  the  conversation,  and  after 
ascertaining  that  James  was  the  same  voung  man 
the  girls  had  seen  at  Saco,  related  anew  the  his- 
tory we  have  above  given,  and  declared  that  he 
knew  him  to  be  his  son — if  he  had  seen  him  any- 
where in  the  street,  he  would  have  recognized  hun 
as  stich. 

James,  however,  who  had  evidently  been  im- 
posed upon  by  the  Indians  with  some  story  of 
sinister  motive  on  the  part  of  the  proposed  father, 
disclaimed  all  relationship,  and  aU  wish  to  have 
anjnhing  to  do  with  him,  and  getting  out  of  the 
door  on  some  trivial  pretext,  took  to  his  heels  as 
for  life,  and  before  the  old  man  was  well  aware  of 
his  absence,  was  halfway  over  the  bridge.  The 
old  gentleman  could  only  exclaim,  "  O  dear !      I 
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have  again  lost  my  child" — and  sank  down  in  a 
ciriir. 

Mr.  S.  spoke  encouragingly,  and  finally  got  a 
I'erson  residing  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  to 
tro  over  with  him  to  the  Indian  camp.  There  the 
old  ;;itui  ULiJ  coavevsation  several  times  with  White 
J:uii3s,  who  gradually  became  more  tractable,  and 
Ijiiilly  was  prevailed  upon  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
l.iuoasliip,  and  to  promise  to  go  to  the  house  of 
his  parents  in  a  fortnight,  when  the  old  man  left 
hi;n,  first  having  provided  him  vvitli  the  means  of 
i-ayiag  his  stage  fare. 

!Mr.  Swctt,  the  toll-keeper,  who  had  shown  a 
liiglily  commendable  interest  in  the  matter,  was 
adjured  to  see  "  the  boy*'  occasionally,  and  keep 
him  fixed  to  his  promise,  which  he  readily  agreed 
to  do  ;  and  j\Ir.  Wilbur  returned  home.  Before 
the  fortniglit  elapsed,  however,  impatient  of  the 
d^'Iay,  he  returned  to  the  city,  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Swett,  went  over  to  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Indians,  accompanied  by  several  other 
individuals,  when,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Swett, 
"  everything  was  again  knocked  in  the  head." 
Jam-^s  peremptorily  denied  all  relationship  with  the 
old  gentleman,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him  ;  and  again  the  old  man  returned  home  whh 
a  iieavy  heart. 

]\Ir.  Swett,  however,  was  determined  the  lost 
cliild  should  be  righted — he  saw  him  several  times, 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  going  home.  James' 
reply  was  that  the  Indians  liad  told  him  the  old 
man  wanted  to  get  him  away  and  kill  him.  Mr. 
S.  quieted  his  fears  on  that  score. 

White  .lames  had  a  squaw,  or  wife,  residing 
with  the  Indians,  to  whom  he  had  been  united  some 
five  or  six  months  ago,  and  Mr.  S.  saw  the  two 
together,  and  finally  he  agreed  to  accompany  them 
to  Bethel,  if  they  would  go — to  which  they  agreed. 

Last  Saturday  week  Mr.  S.  started  in  a  two 
horse  carriage  for  Bethel,  with  them.  They 
stopped  at  the  tavern  of  Mr.  Amasa  II.  Merrill, 
atxiiit  a  mile  from  the  residence  of  tlie  Wiil)urs — 
there  l)einfj  no  carriage  road  thence  to  their  res- 
idence. The  father  was  sent  fir.  Al)scnce  from 
tbe  Indians,  it  appeared,  had  produced  a  change  in 
the  sentiments  of  .lames  toward  Mr.  W.  lie 
sicined  much  plea.sed  when  they  met,  and  shook 
thf  old  man's  liand  cordially. 

'i'h(!  travitHijrs,  after  taking  some  refreshment, 
st:irted  on  foot  for  Mr.  W.'s  house,  accompanied 
bv  a  thronu  of  ])eopl(%  among  wliom  wen;  tliree 
or  t'liir  jiiTsons  entirely  str;ui<rers  to  tlie  motlu^r. 
On  ;irrivinir  at  tlic  lionse  tiicse  strangers  went  in 
firsi,  .laiins  in  their  midst.  Tlie  old  lady,  pale 
wiih  anxiety,  looked  at  each  one  carefully,  but 
wlwn  she  came  to  .lames,  she  rusluid  forward  and 
(•|;\H|)e(l  him  in  her  arms,  exclaiminjr,  "  I'his  is  my 
hov — this  is  my  ehild." 

And  with  him  all  donht  of  his  parentagi!  (if 
doubt  he  had)  at  once  jjave  wav — an  aljsorhinfj 
love,  love  toward  a  mother,  loni^  soiifrht  for  but 
unknown,  .s(;emf,'d  to  b<:  awakene<l  in  his  heart,  and 
1h!  wept  like  a  child  ;  nor  were  theirs  the  ordy 
moist  eyes  in  the  group — every  one  was   airecled. 


The  two  sat  down,  and  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
the  mother  retained  her  hand  in  his,  occasionally 
uttering  through  her  sobs  such  sentences  as — 
"  Where  have  you  been  this  long,  long  time  T' — 
"  They  stole  you  from  me" — "  Have  they  abused 
my  boy?" — and  then  she  spoke  of  the  sleepless 
nights  and  anxious  days  she  had  had  on  his  account 
— of  the  sorrow  unceasing  that  had  made  her  old 
prematurely — and  again ,  in  an  ecstasy  of  passionate 
weeping,  she  clasped  him  in  her  arms. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  the  young  man  had  been 
much  abused  by  the  Indians  ;  he  makes  no  com- 
plaints, however,  but  on  being  interrogated  by  his 
mother,  subsequently  to  this  meeting,  on  the  mat- 
ter, burst  into  tears. 

lie  seems  to  be  perfectly  contented  and  happy 
at  his  new  residence,  as  our  informant  tells  us. 
His  Indian  wife  is  with  him,  but  she  prefers  her 
Indian  habits — wants  him  to  build  a  camp  and  re- 
side in  the  woods — to  all  which  he  turns  a  deaf 
ear.  He  says  he  left  the  Indian  camp  to  reside 
with  his  father  and  mother,  and  he  will  not  leave 
them. 


A    FEW    IRISH    FACTS. 

The  "  normal"  state  of  Ireland  is  an  enormity  ; 
it  is  that  of  a  fertile  country,  with  abundant  labor, 
which  does  not  grow  food  enough  to  support  the 
people,  and  which  makes  no  real  effort  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  Nor  is  the  lack  of  effort  for  lack  of 
knowledge  ;  every  want  of  Ireland  has  been  the 
subject  of  reiterated  com[daint  and  reechoed  exposi- 
tion, year  after  year. 

Almost  every  estate  in  the  country  is  overbur- 
dened with  people.  The  land  has  been  subdivided 
until  there  is  scarcely  a  plot  left  big  enough  to  be 
called  a  farm.  To  that  source  of  bad  farming  has 
been  added  the  most  reckless  and  habitual  improvi- 
dence, handed  down  from  father  to  son  ;  everybody 
tries  to  rake  the  last  shred  out  of  the  land,  and  no- 
body thinks  of  returning  anything  to  it — neither 
capital  nor  labor.  All  is  carried  off,  and  nothing  is 
carried  on.  The  results  are  these — insolvent  land- 
lords, the  wb(de  class  mortgaged  to  the  extent  of 
ten  thirteenths  of  their  incomes  ;  pauper  laborers 
all  living  on  potatoes,  with  two  millions  and  a  half 
quite  destitute  for  a  third  of  each  year  ;  and  no  class 
of  tenant-farmers,  the  farms  being  as  it  were  ]iar- 
celled  out  among  the  paupers  of  tlie  parish  instead 
of  real  tenant-farmers. 

This  state  of  ihinirs  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  worse 
wlien  resfarded  as  a  state  of  progressive  deteriora- 
tion, which  it  is;  for  some  years  it  has,  vviih  ex- 
ce])tional  cases  of  reaction,  i)een  visibly  growing 
worse ;  the  landlords  heeoming  more  and  more 
deeply  involved,  the  mass  of  destitution  becoming 
vaster. 

Inijirovement  seems  to  be  forbidden  by  the  ex- 
tremity to  which  the  social  state  of  the  country  is 
depraved.  To  introduce  a  decently  intelligent  and 
profitahh;  styh;  of  agriculture,  it  is  necessary  to  tliin 
the  redundant  population  on  the  estates;  hut  that 
sort  of  "clearance!"  lias  always  excited  a  iiowl  ot 
execration,  l)ecause,  while  Ireland  was  without  a 
poor-law,  it  doomed  the  ejected  tenant-laborers  to 
destruction  ;  and  the  laboring  ehusses  souplil  to  pro- 
tect themselves  a<,'aiiist  the  landlord  and  his  ajjenls 
hy  sliootitip  them,  if,  to  eiicouraj,^!  intelligence 
and    industry,  land  is  transferred  from  a   bad  tenant 
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to  a  good  one,  the  "  intruder"  or  the  landlord  is  shot 
— perhaps  both  are.  If  the  landlord,  desirous  of 
improving  his  land  by  investing  more  capital,  makes 
the  actual  payment  of  rent  a  condition  of  holding 
the  land,  he  or  his  rent-collector  is  shot — perhaps 
both  are.  If  people  are  brought  from  England  or 
Scotland  to  teach  better  modes  of  culture,  the 
'*  strangers"  or  "foreigners"  receive  threatening 
notices  to  quit ;  and  if  they  stay,  they  are  shot. 
'"Capital"  is  demanded,  especially  of  England; 
hut  if  the  English  capitalist  invests  in  Irish  land,  he 
is  denounced  as  "  absentee"  if  he  stays  away,  or 
sh.ol  if  he  goes  to  Ireland  ;  and  in  either  case  he 
finds  his  money  sunk  in  property  made  worthless 
by  the  want  of  that  which  imparts  all  stable  value 
to  property — social  order. 

Perhaps  it  is  an  effect  as  well  as  a  cause  of  this 
d  isperate  condition  of  the  country,  that  the  most 
extensive  social  corruption  prevails.  Many  moral 
oHIijations  needful  to  the  social  polity  are  set  at 
nought ;  the  landowner  wastes  the  hereditary  patri- 
mony ;  the  tenant  repudiates  his  rent ;  nobody  is 
safe  but  the  murderer,  who  alone  walks  unharmed 
in  broad  daylight  and  finds  an  asylum  in  every  cabin  ; 
among  the  richer  classes,  faction  contends  in  a  cor- 
rupt scramble  for  patronage  ;  the  poor  laborer  aban- 
dons his  work  to  spend  his  time  in  the  national 
recreation — bloodshed  ;  and  if,  in  default  of  private 
works  of  improvement,  any  works  of  a  public  kind 
are  introduced,  public  speakers  and  writers  throw 
out  hints  how  they  may  be  destroyed ;  establish 
railways,  and  you  shall  see  newspapers  teaching 
how  they  may  be  pulled  up  to  make  pikes  I 

The  progressive  deterioration  came  to  a  crisis  in 
the  famine  of  1815-6;  the  potato  crop,  long  de- 
nounced as  a  pr'^carious  reliance,  failed  ;  and  all 
Ireland  was  destitute. 

Tlie  only  measures  of  relief  and  counteraction 
emanated  from  England  ;  ten  millions  sterling  were 
devoted  to  Ireland,  half  given  and  half  lent ;  and 
foo.I  was  sent  to  the  country  by  fleets  of  ships. 
During  the  intensity  of  the  famine,  the  people  were 
more  tranquil,  being  utterly  apathetic.  To  deprive 
the  relief  of  its  demoralizing  character  as  alms,  pub- 
lic works  were  devised  ;  the  employing  classes  in 
Ireland  denounced  the  public  works  as  useless,  but 
devised  none  that  were  more  useful ;  the  starving 
people  made  a  sham  of  their  work  ;  the  relief  wages 
were  made  the  subject  of  corrupt  jobbing,  at  which 
all  classes  seemed  to  connive  ;  as  the  extreme  dearth 
mitigated,  the  energy  of  the  people  revived,  and  was 
shown  in  revivintr  abuse  of  England,  accompanied 
by  repudiation  of  the  loan,  renewed  violences,  and 
ever-insatiable  demands  for  more  help. 

The  drain  upon  Enjxland  seeming  endless,  a 
new  poor-law  was  pissed,  to  make  the  poverty  of 
Ireland  a  chr.rg-e  upon  its  property,  according  to 
nntural  justice  and  common  sense  ;  the  rateable 
dasses  refuse  to  pay  rates. 

Irish  property  ictll  not  pay  for  Irish  pauperism — 
the  landowners  say  they  can't  afford  it ;  and  so 
I'^ngland  is  called  upon  to  maintain  the  destitute 
•■^i  Ireland.  The  season  of  begging  for  Ireland 
reopens  to-morrovv-,  the  17th  instant,  with  a  collec- 
tion in  the  churches  under  the  queen's  letter.  In- 
dignation is  felt  by  many  humane  persons  in  Eng- 
land, because  they  cannot  forget  the  claims  of  our 
own  hard-working  poor,  so  long  postponed  in  favor 
of  the  semi-voluntary  destitution  of  the  Irish  poor, 
who  won't  work  even  when  they  may.  But  Sir 
John  Burgoyne,  backed  by  Mr.  Trevelyan,  says 
that  if  we  don't  pay  this  sort  of  poor-rate  for  Ire- 
land, the  Irish  on  the  west  coast  will  starve. 


So  let  it  be,  savs  Mr.  Campbell  Foster,  quondam 
commissioner  of  the  Times  newspaper — leave  the 
Irishman  to  the  poor-law  of  his  land.  The  English 
laborer  submits  to  intense  toil,  because  he  labors 
under  the  dread  of  starvation  ;  that  which  is  to  the 
English  laborer  a  penalty  in  torrorem  has  been  ac~ 
tually  incurred  by  the  apathetic  indolence  of  the 
Irish  laborer,  who  is  content  to  run  the  risk  of 
starvation  in  order  to  avoid  hard  and  incessant  work  ; 
and  it  is  not  just  to  exempt  the  Irishman  from  a 
penalty  which  the  Englishman  avoids  by  his  own 
exertion.  During  the  summer,  the  apathetic  crea- 
tures, counting  on  future  aid  t'rom  England  if  ex- 
torted by  "  necessity,"  have  neglected  even  to  store 
peat  for  their  winter  fuel. 

True  ;  yet  England  cannot  deliberately  suffer  the 
people  to  starve  unhelped,  even  from  their  own 
fault ;  besides,  the  poor  cannot  iret  effective  employ- 
ment sufficient  to  maintain  them,  because  there  is 
no  employment ;  there  cannot  be  more  employment 
without  improvement  ;  there  cannot  be  improve- 
ment, because  each  class  denies  the  cooperation 
necessary  for  the  other ;  there  cannot  be  a  better 
feeling  while  misconduct  and  despair  continue  to 
destroy  mutual  faith  ;  and  faiih  cannot  be  gained 
until  the  state  of  society  is  improved. 

This  hopeless  circle  of  despairs  is  not  essentially 
inherent  in  the  Irishman  ;  it  does  seem  the  innate 
doom  of  the  Irish  race  in  Ireland  ;  but  when  that 
race  escapes  to  the  colonies,  as  it  shows  such  an 
unfailing  disposition  to  do,  the  case  is  altered  ;  the 
Irishman  then,  whether  as  landowner,  tenant,  or 
laborer,  becomes  settled,  orderly,  industrious,  and 
thriving. 

The  parts  of  Ireland  which  are  an  exception  to 
the  rule  of  despair  are  those  in  which  the  native 
Irish  race  has  undergone  a  large  commixture  with 
races  from  Great  Britain,  as  in  Ulster.  There  also 
the  people  exhibit  some  degree  of  mutual  faith, 
order,  self-reliance,  industry,  and  prosperity. 

In  those  respects,  Ulster  and  the  colonies  are 
similarly  circumstanced — that  is,  in  the  conmii.xture 
of  races,  the  good  order,  and  the  prosperity. — 
Spectator,  16  Oct. 


1  From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

i  1.  Degli   vJtimi   Casi   di    Romagna ;   di   Massimo 
I  d^Azeglio.     Lugano:   1846. 

2.    The  present  Movement  in  Italy.     By  the   Mar- 
j  quis  Massimo  D'Azeglio.     London  :   1817. 

!  There  is  once  more  a  chance  for  Italy  ;  and  it 
]  comes  from  an  unexpected  quarter — from  Rome  it- 
I  self.  On  crossing  from  the  Roman  territory  into 
j  Tuscany,  every  tourist,  struck  by  the  contrast,  has 
long  exclaimed — "  See  the  abominable  mistrovern- 
j  ment  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church."  Politicrl 
philosophers  have  long  quoted  its  condition  as  proof 
positive  and  irresistible,  of  the  effects  of  putting 
temporal  power  into  spiritual  hands ;  and  as  bein? 
the  crowning  example  of  Clarendon's  celebrated 
maxim — that  the  clergy  took  worse  measures  of 
affairs  than  any  other  class  that  could  read  and 
write.  Italian  patriots  have  long  mourned  over  the 
unfortunate  geographical  position  of  the  Papal 
States,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea,  and  thus  offering 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  anv  prospect  of  a 
sound  Italian  nationality.  The  doctrine  of  the  holy 
alliance,  (and  latterly  of  the  monarch  of  the  ham- 
cades,)  that  political  reforms  must  come  from  above, 
and  that  whenever  it  was  otherwise,  foreign  sover- 
eigns should  interfere,  for  the  protection  of  their 
order — appeared  to  -^h'.it  th'^  ,<;ates  of  hope  on  Italy. 
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For.  undpr  these  circumstances,  (as  in  onr  protected 
states  in  India,)  who  could  have  anticipated  that 
"  the  riffht  divine  to  govern  wron^"  would  be  ever 
voluntarily  resigned  by  the  possessor  of  it!  Cer- 
tainly not  the  Italian  people  ;  nor  the  historians  of 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter — from  Hildebrand  to 
Gregory  the  Sixteenth.  Truly  Pius  IX.  has  taken 
kings,  and  Christendom,  and  Austria,  by  surprise. 

It  is  no  slight  evil  to  an  English  diocese,  when 
its  bishop  is  more  bent  on  aggrandizing  a  family 
than  on  looking  after  his  clergy  and  his  poor — on 
saving  money  than  on  saving  souls.  What  a  ter- 
rible thought,  therefore,  that  nepotism  (both  word 
and  thing)  should  have  come  out  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Vatican,  to  corrupt  the  world  by  fatal  exam- 
ples of  a  perpetual  breach  of  trust — in  what  ought 
to  have  been  the  purest  of  all  earthly  places  !  and 
that  the  worst  governed  state  in  Europe  should 
have  been  that,  which  was  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  holy  see !  Yet  there  is  another 
thouglit  almost  as  painful.  Contrary  to  all  reason- 
able expectation,  and  beyond  our  most  sanguine 
hopes.  Providence  has  at  length  raised  up  a  reform- 
ing pope  ;  for  the  removal  of  such  fearful  contra- 
dictions, and  for  the  deliverance  of  these  unhappy 
provinces  from  the  misery  and  scandal  of  many 
ages.  Pius  IX.  is  a  ruler,  resolute  as  Luther,  yet 
gentler  than  Melancthon.  His  own  people  fall  on 
their  knees,  at  his  amnesties  and  ordinances,  with 
a  deeper  reverence  than  under  his  most  solemn  ben- 
edictions before  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
arms,  which  were  turned  against  his  predecessors, 
in  periodical  insurrections  from  1800  to  1815,  are 
now  all  united  enthusiastically  in  his  defence. 
Wherever  he  appears,  gratior  it  dies,  ct  soles  melius 
nitent ;  and  the  political  horizon  is  clearing  day  by 
day  from  Civiia  Vecchia  to  Ancona.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  virtues  so  unexampled,  and  of  the  festive 
happiness  of  a  whole  people,  what  at  this  moment 
do  we  see  arrayed  against  him? — Austrian  bayonets 
plittering  across  the  Po,  and  the  treacherous  com- 
binations of  the  wily  spider  of  the  Palais  lioyal! 
Pius  IX.  might  have  made  his  people  miserable 
with  impunity.  His  predecessors  had  done  so. 
But  let  him  try  to  make  them  happy,  and  it  is  at 
the  peril  of  his  crown — perhaps  of  his  life.  This 
is  the  reverence  of  Roman  Catholic  piinces  for  the 
head  of  their  church — this  his  reward  for  daring  to 
introduce  the  virtues  of  the  gospel  among  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  civil  government !  Father  ^  entura, 
the  celebrated  Theatine  preacher,  declared,  not  long 
ago,  that  his  holiness  had  not  a  friend  among  Euro- 
pean sovereigns — exce])t  ]']nijland  and  the  Turk. 
Vi  assiru.ro,  rhr  il  Papa  non  ha,  frn  i  Son-ani,  nrs- 
sviKi  arnirn,  erretua/i  scnipre  jiero  /"  Inglese  e  il 
Tiirro.  We  still  hope,  howev(<r,  notwithstanding 
what  ])asse(i  not  long  a<ro  at  (JoloLnie,  that  Prussia 
irri^'lil  also  have  been  added. 

il  IS  ;i  wretched  ihinu  to  have  an  interest  that 
anvbiidv  should  be  maile  unhapi)y  through  the  mis- 
conduct of  anolhcr.  Vet  this  wa.s  long  ihe  relation 
of  llus.sia  to  Poland.  It  is  now  the  relation  of 
Austria  to  Italy.  I^ussia  prcvenlcd  Pidand  from 
im|)rovinL'  Iht  (•<)iisiiiMli<in,  that  she  might  he  so 
much  till'  more  r.isily  dismembered  and  absorbi'd. 
From  her  liOinbardo-Vcnetian  jirovinccs,  Austria 
watches  every  movcmi'iii  in  lln-  nsi  of  Italy,  with 
the  same  ol)jt;ct.  She  li:is,  iinfuriunalcly,  a  direcM 
inten.'st,  that  the  several  uk  inii'  is  df  ihr  great  Ital- 
ian family  shouM  coniinue  j.  :il()iiH  <,f  cai-h  other; 
that  the  Italian  part  of  lt:i!v  -IimmM  lie  mere  uneasy 
and  \Mirse   eoverned*  than   the    \u-ln:iii:   and  llial 
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there  should  never  arise  an  Italian  nationality  or  an 
Italian  nation.  The  instant,  therefore,  that  a  spark 
of  life  appears  in  Italy,  the  hoof  of  the  Croat  is  set 
in  motion  to  tread  it  out.  It  is  true,  after  the  dis- 
turbances of  1830  in  the  papal  states  had  been  put 
down,  that  Austria  went  tlirough  the  form  of  join- 
ing the  other  four  great  powers  (May,  1831)  in  a 
memorandum  to  Gregory  XVL,  then  newly  elected 
pope,  recommending  certain  rclorms,  as  essentially 
necessary.  This  was,  however,  a  pure  formality  ; 
for,  on  Cardinal  Bernetti's  attemjiting  to  give  effect 
in  part  to  the  recommendation,  Austria  interfered. 
Her  interests  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
of  Italy,  that  Azeglio  assumes  it  as  a  fact,  of  which 
there  can  be  no  question  ;  and  he  assumes,  accord- 
ingly, that  no  justice  is  to  be  expected  from  her. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  to  France?  That  great 
country  can  have  no  manner  of  interest  in  the  deg- 
radation of  Italy.  Quite  the  contrary.  But,  if  her 
goverimient  had  frankly  played  into  the  hands  of 
Austria  from  the  first,  its  policy  would  not  have 
been  more  fatal  to  Italy  than  it  actually  has  been  ; 
while  il  would  have  saved  that  unhappy  country 
from  no  end  of  hopes  and  struggles — encouraged 
only  to  he  betrayed.  The  French  occupation  of 
Ancona,  as  explained  by  Cassimir  Perrier  to  the 
Chamber  in  1832,  had  two  objects ;  in  the  first 
instance,  the  protection  of  the  papal  states  against 
Austria  ;  but,  in  the  next  place,  the  introduction  of 
those  administrative  reforms,  which  are  a  better 
security  to  governments  than  the  repression  of  peri- 
odical rebellions.  Ancona,  however,  was  aftcr- 
M'ards  evacuated;  with  no  further  security  for  this 
last  object  than  may  be  supposed  to  be  contained  in 
the  brilliant  speeches  which  M.  Guizot  and  M.  l)u- 
chatel,  (the  present  ministers,)  as  well  as  the  Uuc 
de  Broglie  and  M.  Thiers,  made  on  the  occasion. 
And  now  that  the  pope  himself  has  turi>ed  reformer, 
what  mist  is  again  poisoning  the  policy  of  ilu 
Tuileries  ?  Instead  of  cooperating  to  raise  up  two 
noble  nations  in  the  two  peninsulas,  the  French 
people — so  proud  (and  justly)  of  their  nationality — 
are  made  to  look  like  coimiving  parties  to  sonui 
secret  compact,  by  which  France  is  to  give  up  Italy 
to  Austria,  on  condition  that  Spain  is  delivered 
over  to  the  matrimonial  designs  of  the  house  of  Or- 
leans ! — a  turn  of  affairs  this,  surely,  in  which 
France  has  no  more  interest  than  glory.  It  will  be 
a  difficult  task  for  any  future  historian  of  "  modern 
European  civilization"  to  reconcile  any  conscientious 
sympathy  in  its  progress,  with  these  transactions. 
Whoever  wishes  to  study  severe  morality  on  pai)er, 
will  do  well  to  read  M.  Guizot's  writings ;  wim- 
ever  wishes  to  study  loose  morality,  illustrated  by 
examples,  cannot  do  better  than  track  him  in  his 
lati!  ministerial  career. 

It' ever  a  nation  assumed  amoral  attitude  which 
entitled  it  to  the  confidence  of  neighboring  powers, 
il  IS  the  moderate  and  progressive  party,  now  haj>- 
pilv  a  great  majority  tliroughout  Italy,  and  repre- 
sented by  the  pope  himself.  The  moderate  jjariy 
is  become  so  numerous  as  to  be  the  national  parly. 
Tlieir  great  rule  of  conduct  has  been,  to  substitute 
ajijieals  to  reason,  in  the  place  of  appeals  to  force  ; 

|)rnfit  by  it.  If  the  siitijocls  of  llio  papal  govprnircnl  do 
not  si-rk  to  lie  joined  to  Austriii  (as  many  believe  ami  ^!ly, 
iwid  )iropiiunt<'  the  tiiMiis;iit,  colln  ivfamc  sociiln  Jui'iU- 
iuiikIiO.)  we  liave  to  tJKiiik  tlie  sreiieroiis  nature  oC  tlie 
KeiMMLMiuoli,  and  their  national  and  truly  Italiiiii  spirit 
(I'lVron  ealied  them  '  two-lesired  leoiwnl.s.')  'I'luy  pru- 
(  r' any  evil  heleie  siil missioa  to  the  eeniinon  fii'ni\. 
I'll!  the  papal  :,">veriuiieiit,  we  imist  admit,  has  left  iiotfi. 
iiitr  undone,  1)11  its  sid.',  to  nihiee  them  to  accept  this  iiard 
rilieriiative."— /!;< ///('e,  1  s  10. 
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to  urge  forward  the  governments,  in  order  that  rev- 1 
olution  may  be  anticipated  by  reform  ;  and  to  keep  ■ 
back  the  people,  in  order  that  no  pretext  may  be 
given  for  Austrian  intervention.     The  first  year  of 
the   pontificate   of  Pius  IX.,  so  regarded,  would 
make  an  annus  mirabilis  in  any  history.  ' 

A  few  months  before  the  late  pope  was  passing 
to  his  last  account,  Azeglio  laid  at  the  old  man's 
feet  a  glowing  picture  of  the  terrible  efl^ects  of  his 
misrule,  and  of  what  was  his  awful  responsibility. 
Gregory  must  have  trembled  even  in  St.  Peter's 
chair,  as  he  read  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come. 

'•  Either  my  accusations,"   said  Azeglio,  "  are 
calumnies — if  so,  prove  it — or  it  is  true  that  one 
wiio  preaches  justice,  and  sits  in  its  highest  charge, 
is   himself  committing  injustice.     And  then,  it  is 
reasonable  to  ask  of  him — if  there  are  two  gospels, 
and  two  morals,  or  only  one — if  he  is  convinced  or: 
no,  of  that  which  he  is  preaching  and   teaching  to 
the  world  ?     It  is  then  reasonable  to  ask  of  him,  to 
deny  one  of  two  things — either  his  teaching  or  his 
actions ;  to  demand  of  him,  if  in  our  age  it  be  law- 
ful, or,   among  things   possible,   to   maintain   any 
authority  whatever,  upon  the  fiagrant  and  perpetual  \ 
denial  of  its  own   proper  principles ;  if  there  be  a 
man   in   the  world  who  can  have  a  right  to  set   at 
defiance  the  reason  of  all  mankind  ;  and  if  it  be  not 
too  great  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  mankind  will 
quietly  resign  themselves  to  ihe  multitude  of  evils, 
which  must  ensue  ?     On  the  contrary,  it  is  reason- 
able to  tell   him : — Of  the  risings  of  Romagna,  of  ■ 
those  slaughters,  those   exiles,  of  the  tears  of  so 
many  unhappy  persons,  you  will  have  to  render  an 
account  to  God — you,  their  governor,  and  not  your; 
wretched  subjects,  trodden  under  your  feet.     Their' 
blood  will   be  rained  down  upon   your   head;  their' 
sorrows,  their  tears,  \\A\  be  judged  of  by  that  tri- ; 
bunal  be!ore  which  there  come  neither  crowns,  nor  ■ 
sceptres,  nor  tiaras — things  which  have  mouldered  ' 
in  the  grave — hut  where  only  is  presented  the  naked 
human  soul,  with    no  safeguard   against  the  sword 
of  eternal  justice,  but  the  shield  of  its  own  inno- 
cence ;  where  your  deeds  will  be  weighed  in  those  | 
incorruptible  scales,  in  which  the  least  of  injuries 
done  to  the  least  of  men,  weighs   heavier  than  all 
the  thrones  and  all  the  sceptres  of  the  universe. 

"  Either  all  that  you  are  teaching  of  the  justice 
of  God,  and  of  his  tremendous  judgments  in  another 
life,  is  false;  and,  then  my  words  are  folly,  and 
you  will  do  ill  to  heed  them  ;  or,  what  you  are 
teaching  is  true,  and  you  are  persuaded  of  it,  and 
you  believe  that  God  will  one  day  require  of  you 
a  reason  for  vour  worlcs  ;  I  <rave  you  a  people,  what 
/uive  i/i^u  doiu:  wi'h  thcinJ  And  then,  tell  me,  tell 
me  by  what  name  your  actions  must  be  then  de- 
scribed 1  Tell  me,  what  possible  explanation  can 
be  rendered  of  the  course  you  are  pursuing;  tell 
me  ;  for  of  myself  I  can  neither  find  one  nor  divine 
one.  The  {>owerful  of  the  earth — the  others,  may 
laugh  me  to  scorn  as  a  declaimer.  But  though 
they  may  do  so,  you  dare  not,  you  cannot,  without 
making  yourself  and  your  words,  a  lie.'" — {Degli 
Uitimi  Cast  di  Ramag-na,  1S45.) 

Pius  IX.  was  born  at  Sinigaglia,  May,  1792,  of 
the  family  of  Mastai.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission, 
many  years  ago,  to  Chili.  From  what  we  have 
heard  of  his  musings  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  as 
they  sate  on  deck,  during  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night,  he  can  have  wanted  no  other  warning  than 
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his  own  enlightened  conscience,  now  that  the  awful 
responsibilitv  has  been  brought  home  to  his  own 
person.  Vedremo  grandi  cose,  prophesied  his  col- 
league on  his  election.  It  may  be  a  cruel  alterna- 
tive, which  Metternich,  and  Metternich's  abettors, 
set  before  him.  But  he  must  not  quail.  There  are 
those  who  can  only  kill  "  the  body,  and  after  that, 
have  no  more  that  they  can  do.*'  Be  not  afraid 
of  them  I  While,  upon  all  who  are  wicked  enough 
to  seek  to  swamp  in  blood  the  fruitful  seeds  of  this 
great  political  (and,  sooner  or  later,  religious)  refor- 
mation, we  could  almost  call  down  the  curse  of 
Byron  : — "  The  Huns  are  on  the  Po.  The  dogs  ! 
the  wolves  I  may  they  perish  like  the  host  of  Sen- 
nacherib I  Let  it  be  still  a  hope  to  see  their  bones 
piled  like  those  of  the  human  dogs  at  Morat  in 
Switzerland,  which  I  have  seen." — {Ravenna  : 
1521.) 

The  boldness  with  which,  in  treating  of  the  last 
movement  in  Romagna,  Azeglio  rebuked  one  pope, 
will  relieve  him  of  all  suspicion  of  flattering  another. 
For  all  that  Pius  IX.  has  accomplished  during  the 
first  year  of  his  pontificate,  we  lan  therefore  safely 
refer  our  readers  to  Azeglio's  recent  appeal  to  Eu- 
rope, on  the  present  movement  in  Italy.  "  That 
throne,'"  he  declares,  "  which  tottered  under  his 
feet,  when  he  ascended  it,  is  now  the  firmest  in 
Europe.  The  religious  regeneration  in  the  popu- 
lace is  most  remarkable.  Vs'e  see  them  influenced 
by  the  great  example  of  virtue  and  self-denial,  pre- 
sented to  them  by  the  pontilT:  Outbreaks  of  hatred 
are  more  and  more  rare.  The  thought  of  Pius  IX. 
suffices  to  restore  them  to  good  feeling,  Pius  IX., 
who  is  ever  to  be  found  where  there  is  a  question 
of  an  evil  to  be  banished,  and  a  good  to  be  obtained, 
represents  the  moral  principle  in  its  most  heavenly 
form,  on  the  pontifical  throne ;  and  by  his  means 
we  look  for  its  entire  restoration." 

When  we  hear  that  the  Jews  have  started  the 
inquiry  (not  very  unlike  their  question  in  Oliver 
Cromweirs  time)  whether  the  reforming  pope 
might  not  be  the  Messiah  . — since  his  own  Chris- 
tian population  have  applied  to  their  new  sovereign 
the  words  of  the  gospel,  "  Fuit  homo  missus  a  Deo, 
cui  nomen  erat  Johannes" — we  may  pardon  Azeglio 
for  welcoming  in  him,  not  only  ihe  political  regen- 
erator of  his  country,  but  "  the  real  apostle  of  reli- 
gious truth." 
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I  CANNOT  always  trace  the  rray 

Where  Thou,  Almighty  One  .  dost  move 
But  I  can  always,  always  sav, 

That  God  is  love. 

When  Fear  her  chilling  mantle  flings 
0"er  earth,  my  soul  to  heaven  above 

As  to  her  sanctuary  springs. 
For  God  is  love. 

When  mystery  clouds  my  darkened  path, 
I  "11  check  my  dread,  my  doubts  reprove  ; 

In  this  my  soul  sweet  comfort  hath, 
That  God  is  love. 

Yes !  God  is  love — a  thought  like  this 
Can  every  gloomier  thought  remove, 

And  turn  all  tears,  all  woes  to  bliss — 
For  God  is  love. 
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THE  CONVICT  S  DAUGHTER. 

"  I  know  that  all  men  hate  my  father ; 

And  therefore,  Javan,  must  his  daughter's  love — 
Her  (tmiful,  her  deep,  her  fervent  Inve^ 
I\I;tke  up  to  hia  forlorn  and  desolate  heart 
The  forfeited  alTeclions  of  his  kind." — Milman. 

Ti!E  following  narrative  is  borrowed  from  the  in- 
lercstiiio;  work  of  M.  Maurice  Alhoy,  on  the  convict 
prisons  of  France  : — 

"  It  is  now  some  years,"  says  this  writer,  "  since 
1  passed  several  months  in  the  town  of  Rochefort. 
It  became  my  daily  habit  to  walk  in  the  gloomy 
avpiHies  of  the  pubhc  garden,  and  there  I  used  to 
watch  tlie  convicts  as  they  worked  in  pairs,  carrying 
lieavy  burdens,  and  gladly  purchasing,  by  the  per- 
turmance  of  the  most  laborious  tasks,  the  favor  of 
liciiig  allowed  to  escape  for  a  few  hours  from  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  prison.  I  had  re- 
marked a  young  girl  who  passed  before  me  several 
times,  casting  an  anxious  and  longing  look  towards 
the  building  in  which  the  ropeworks  were  carried 
on.  The  young  girl  wore  the  Vendean  costume. 
."She  seated  herself  upon  a  bench  under  the  trees, 
and  remained  apparently  lost  in  thought.  I  ap- 
proached and  recognized  her.  I  had  seen  her  the 
preceding  evening  at  the  house  of  the  gatekeeper, 
and  had  then  been  informed  of  the  object  of  her 
journey.  The  young  girl  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  her  father  was  in  the  convict  prison. 
iMitrope,  the  peasant  to  whoin  she  was  betrothed, 
was  acquainted  with  the  guilt  of  his  future  father- 
in-law,  for  the  same  village  had  been  their  home, 
lie  was  conscious  how  much  he  might  lose  in 
the  esteem  of  others  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  a 
convict ;  but  Tiennette  was  beloved,  and  Eutrope's 
affection  for  her  made  him  shut  his  eyes  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  any  painful  result  might  arise  from  their 
union. 

"  He  wished  to  marry  the  companion  of  his 
childhood;  but  he  desired  that  this  father,  who  in 
tbe  eyes  of  the  law  was  dead,  who  had  no  longer 
any  right  over  his  daughter,  and  whose  remem- 
brance it  was  well  to  l)anish,  should  no  more  be 
sjjoken  of.  Tiemietle  loved  her  father,  and  the 
contempt  with,  which  others  regarded  the  author  of 
her  days,  only  redoubled  the  fond  affection  of  his 
d,iu;rhter.  She  was  desirous  that  he  should  sign 
her  marririge-contract,  and  bestow  upon  her  a  fath- 
er's 't)lessiiig.  Eutrope  Iiad  long  resisted  tiiis  wish 
of  Tieiniette  ;  he  still  objected  to  the  step  she  pro- 
])osed  to  take  ;  and  it  was  with  an  unwilling  lieart 
hr  undertook  with  her  the  journey  to  Rochefort. 
]'.iitro[)e  was  a  well-looking  youth,  with  fraidi  and 
<ipeii  manners,  and  of  a  j)repoKsessing  appearance;. 
It  was  not  long  bi'fore  lie  joined  us,  after  making 
some  purchase's  wliieh  had  detained  lum  for  a  tiim; 
from  his  betrothed. 

■■  I  looli  upon  myself  to  interpret  to  him  the  wislirs 
of  'I'lcioM  111  .  I  Kild  iMilrope  that  a  father  is 
rievir  i:i,iliy  m  ihe  eyes  of  liis  daughter;  that  no 
la.\s,  jiiiliirs,  or  juriis  can  nidoose  the  ties  of  ua- 
tuie  ;  and  that  tbe  filial  piety  of  Tiennette  ought  to 
be  considered  by  bini  as  a  jirecious  jiledgc  of  the 
virlnes  of  his  future  wife.  'I"he  girl  did  not  speak, 
l)i;l  her  eyes  were  fastened  (ui  the  couuK.'nance  of 
l'',utro|ie.  She  watched  its  every  movement,  as  if 
to  a.ither  from  them  his  acipiiescence  in  lier  desire. 
Jliilrope  lisletKul  to  me,  with  iiis  ey(;s  fixed  Vpon  the 
giound.  When  1  iiad  done  spcraking,  lu;  made  me 
no  reply,  off  Ted  no  ol)jeciitiii,  but  took  tlie  ;irm  of 
'I'iennette  within  his  own,  and  together  tin;  young 
cini|jle  turned  their  ste'jis  towanls  the  prison.  1 
lullowed  them,  and  the   poor  girl,  who  .seemed  to 


consider  my  presence  as  useful  in  confirming  the 
vacillating  resolutions  of  her  lover,  encouraged  me 
by  her  looks  to  remain  with  them.  We  found  on 
our  arrival  that  the  aged  convict  had  been  ill  for 
some  days  ;  he  was  no  longer  in  the  prison,  but  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  hospital.  We  silently  trav- 
ersed the  long  court  and  mounted  the  staircase. 
When  we  reached  the  entrance  of  the  wards,  the 
young  girl  trembled  violently,  her  cheeks  became 
deadly  pale,  and  her  heart  seemed  to  sink  within 
her.  Eutrope  and  Tiennette  were  permitted  to 
approach  the  prisoner's  bed  ;  but  I  was  refused  ad- 
mittance by  the  turnkey,  and  I  could  only  see  from 
a  distance  the  remainder  of  this  touching  scene. 
At  the  foot  of  the  convict's  bed  stood  Eutrope, 
whilst  Tiennette  approached  i.er  father  Mith  an  ex- 
pression of  fearfulness  which  she  vainly  strove  to 
conceal.  He  raised  his  languid  head,  turned  his 
dimmed  eye  upon  his  child,  and  a  faint  smile  passed 
over  his  sunburnt  countenance.  The  turnkey,  who 
had  introduced  the  two  young  people  into  the  ward, 
remained  gazing  upon  the  scene  ;  a  good  sister  of 
charity  supported  the  sick  man  ;  he  took  the  pen 
which  was  handed  him,  and  glanced  over  the  mar- 
riage-contract, which  had  been  prepared  beforehand, 
and  wrote  beneath  it  his  dishonored  name.  Then 
stretching  towards  Tiennette  his  wasted  arms,  he 
clasped  her  to  his  bosom.  The  movement  he  made 
in  doing  so  shook  his  chain,  one  link  of  which  rested 
in  tlie  hand  of  Eutrope,  who  looked  at  it  with  i 
bewildered  stare  ;  whilst  another  rustled  against  the 
dress  of  Tiennette,  whose  tears  fell  upon  tlie  rusty 
iron.  The  head  of  the  dying  man  soon  sunk  once 
more  upon  his  pillow.  Tiennette  took  advantage 
of  this  moment  to  glide  h(^r  trembling  hand  furtive- 
ly under  the  coverlid.  The  turnkey  had  that  instant 
turned  to  lead  the  way  out  of  the  room,  and  the 
anxious  glance  she  fixed  upon  him  betrayed  to  me 
alone  the  poor  girl's  secret  offering  to  her  father. 
Eutrope,  who  seemed  ill  at  ease,  made  a  sign  to 
Tionnette,  and  they  both  went  slowly  out,  with 
downcast  looks.  When  they  had  reached  the  foot 
of  the  staircase  which  led  to  the  wards,  the  young 
girl  said  to  Eutrope,  "The  step  which  we  have 
now  taken  will  bring  us  a  blessing."  They  then 
entered  together  the  chapel  of  the  civil  hospital, 
offered  up  a  short  prayer,  bade  me  farewell,  and 
mounted  a  little  cart,  v\hich  bore  them  back  to  their 
native  village. 

"  Yes,  Ci'od  will  bless  thee,  poor  maiden, who  didst 
not  forsake  the  author  of  thy  days,  nor  think  that 
his  guilt  had  broken  every  tie  v\  Inch  subsisted  be- 
tween thee  and  hint.  I'hy  diildren  will  pay  to  thy 
virtue  the  dutiful  homage  with  which  thou  hast  not 
feared  to  honor  a  guilty  father." — Chamlirrs'  Jour. 


THE    FIEND  S    FISHPOND. 

Aiuu'T  the  middle  of  the  month  of  .Tune,  1835, 
the  city  of  Bilboa,  in  uorllu'rn  Sjiain,  tlten  held  by 
a  strong  garrison  of  the  C'hristino  trooi^s,  was  in- 
vested by  the  Carlist  force,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  the  celebrated  'J'omas  Ziimalacarregui. 
Tlie  (lueen's  troops  wi're  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, arms,  and  all  the  munitions  of  war,  and 
enjoyed,  besides,  an  uninterrupted  communication 
with  the  s(!a,  which  was  little  more  than  four  miles 
distant,  by  the  river  Nervion,  on  the  banks  of 
which  Hilboa  is  situated  ;  whilst  the  appoiiitnienls 
of  the  besieging  army  were  so  utterly  wretched  in 
every  particular,  that  nothing  but  the  stro'ialy- 
urged  |)ersonal  re(]uesi  of  Don  Carlos  himselt'  in- 
duced Zumalacariegui.  much  aizainst   the  dictates 
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of  his  own  better  judgment,  to  enter  on  the  task  at 
all. 

The  feeble  operations  of  the  besieging  force  had 
proceeded  for  about  ten  days — Zumalacarregui  hav- 
ing been  removed  to  a  distance,  in  consequence  of 
a  wound  received  on  the  second  day  of  the  siege, 
which  ultimately  caused  his  death — when,  an  hour 
after  nightfall,  a  young  man,  enveloped  in  a  large 
cloak,  underneath  which  he  wore  the  uniform  of  a 
Carlist  officer,  entered  the  grounds  adjoining  an  ele- 
gant mansion  situated  close  to  the  sea-shore  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  to  that  occupied  by  the 
forces  of  Don  Carlos.  The  officer  was  the  only 
son,  indeed  the  only  child,  of  Don  Ricardo  Silva, 
the  proprietor  of  the  house  and  grounds.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  had  taken  up  arms 
as  a  volunteer  of  the  Carlist  cause,  and  at  an  early 
peritd  had  been  rewarded  for  his  gallantry  and  zeal 
with  a  commission.  From  that  time  circumstances 
had  not  permitted  him  to  revisit  his  parental  home 
until  now,  when  the  regiment  to  which  he  was 
attached  forming  a  part  of  the  force  investing  Bil- 
boa,  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  what  he  deemed  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  that  purpose.  Before 
leaving  the  Carlist  camp,  he  made  inquiry  of  a  sol- 
dier named  Murito,  serving  in  the  ranks  of  his  own 
battalion — who  had  deserted  from  the  Christine 
garrison  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  and 
who  might  be  supposed  to  be  tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  the  queen's  troops  in  the 
locality — as  to  the  danger  he  was  likely  to  incur  of 
falling  in  with  any  of  them  on  that  side  of  the  river, 
which  was  occupied  by  them  exclusively.  The 
man  assured  him  that,  even  previous  to  the  invest- 
ment of  the  place,  the  troops  were  not  allowed  to 
remain  without  the  gates  after  sunset  on  any  pre- 
text ;  and  that  he  might  proceed  after  that  hour  to 
his  father's  residence,  and  return  in  perfect  safety, 
provided  his  stay  was  not  prolonged  beyond  sunrise 
on  the  following  morning.  Relying  on  his  assur- 
ances, therefore.  Lieutenant  Silva  had  proceeded 
on  foot  along  the  river  on  that  side  occupied  by  the 
Carlists,  until  he  had  arrived  opposite  his  father's 
mansion,  when,  hailing  a  fisherman,  he  was  ferried 
across,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  was  sheltered 
beneath  the  parental  roof. 

On  the  warmth  of  the  greeting  which  welcomed 
him,  after  an  absence  of  years,  during  which  he 
had  been  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  cruel 
and  exterminating  warfare,  we  need  not  dwell. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  will  be  readily  con- 
ceived that  by  the  little  party,  composed  of  the 
young  man  and  his  parents,  the  lapse  of  time  was 
unheeded;  minutes  and  hours  flew  swiftly  bv. 
Midnight  had  Ion?  been  past ;  but  as  the  lieuten- 
ant proposed  starting  on  his  return  by  daybreak, 
beyond  which  time  it  would  be  imprudent  for  him 
to  remain  on  tlie  Christino  side  of  the  river,  none 
thought  of  retiring  to  rest.  It  wanted  still  some 
hours  of  dawn,  when,  during  a  momentary  pause 
in  the  conversation,  a  distant  tinklin?  sound,  borne 
on  the  niffht  wind,  caused  the  youth  to  start  from 
his  seat  and  throw  open  the  casement,  which  looked 
upon  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  mansion.  A  moment 
of  breathless  suspense  followed,  then  a  freshening 
of  the  breeze,  and  with  it  a  renewal  of  the  sound, 
which  his  practised  ear  now  readily  distinguished 
as  the  ringing  of  hoofs  and  the  clank  of  cavalry 
equipments.  Such  sounds  heard  on  this  side  of  the 
river  plainly  told  him  that  the  enemy  was  at  hand, 
and  needed  not  the  additional  evidence  to  that  effect 
which  was  furnished  in  another  minute  by  t\ie  sight 
of  the  lance-flags  and  shakos,  the  shape  of  which, 


sharply  defined  and  relieved  against  the  bright 
moonlit  sky,  bespoke  the  appearance  of  a  Christino 
squadron.  At  the  same  time  they  left  the  high 
road,  and  entering  the  grounds  of  Don  Ricardo,  ad- 
vanced at  a  rapid  pace  towards  the  house ;  thus 
rendering  their  intention,  however  mysterious  the 
source  of  their  information,  but  too  obvious — the 
arrest  of  the  Carlist  officer. 

Lieutenant  Silva  and  his  parents  were  loo  v.ell 
acquainted  with  the  atrocious  and  unrelenting  sys- 
tem of  extermination  which  characterized  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  belligerent  parties  in  the  Carlist 
war,  not  to  know  that  arrest  under  such  circum- 
stances was  synonymous  with  death  ;  that  should 
a  Christino  prison  once  close  upon  him,  it  would 
open  only  to  conduct  him  to  a  bloody  grave.  Par- 
alyzed by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  foe,  the 
alarmed  group  stood  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  state  of 
indecision.  The  young  soldier  was  the  first  to  re- 
cover presence  of  mind.  Extinguishing  the  lights 
which  stood  on  the  table,  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  descending  into  the  Fiend's  Fishpond, 
whence,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Christines,  he 
could  be  easily  extricated,  and  ferried  across  the 
river.  The  Fiend's  Fishpond  was  a  frightful  pit 
in  the  garden  immediately  behind  the  mansion,  sim- 
ilar in  form  to  a  draw-well,  and  about  twenty  feet 
I  in  diameter,  produced  apparently  by  some  convul- 
i  sion  of  nature,  and  deriving  its  singular  appellation 
I  from  some  wild  legend  having  its  origin  in  the  su- 
!  perstition  of  the  neighboring  peasantry.  Being  sit- 
!  uated  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore,  a  subterra- 
;  neous  communication  existed  between  it  and  the 
i  sea,  which  had  never  indeed  been  explored,  but  the 
existence  of  which  was  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  water  in  the  Fishpond  rose  and  fell  with  the 
tide.  To  a  distance  of  several  fathoms  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  the  sides  of  the  pit  were 
straight  and  smooth  as  a  wall ;  but  it  had  been 
ascertained  that,  at  a  considerable  depth,  a  project- 
ing ledge  of  rock,  a  couple  of  feet  in  breadth,  ran 
round  its  entire  circumference,  which,  at  low  water, 
was  left  completely  bare,  and  on  which,  at  such 
times,  one  might  sit  or  stand  in  sat'ety  for  some 
hours — it  being  again  submerged  by  the  rising  of 
the  water  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  fathoms, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  whether  spring  or 
neap.  When  crossing  the  river  from  the  Carlist 
side,  the  young  man  had  observed  that  the  tide  was 
rapidly  falling ;  and  knowing,  from  the  interval 
that  had  elapsed,  that  it  must  be  now  about  low 
water,  he  prepared  at  once  for  the  descent.  This 
was  an  achievement  which,  however  frightful  to 
look  upon,  was,  in  reality,  not  attended  with  any 
excessive  danger  to  one  of  steady  nerves,  when 
properly  assisted  from  above  ;  his  ultimate  safetv, 
of  course,  depending  on  his  being  withdrawn  be- 
fore the  rising  of  the  tide.  In  fact,  young  Silva 
had  more  than  once  performed  the  feat  in  his  boy- 
ish days,  and  now  felt  no  hesitation  in  resorting  to 
it  again  as  the  only  means  of  escape  from  a  remorse- 
less and  unsparing  enemy.  In  a  much  shorter 
time,  therefore,  from  the  first  alarm,  than  we  have 
taken  to  describe  the  spot,  he  stood  with  his  agi- 
tated father  at  the  mouth  of  the  black  and  gafiing 
chasm,  from  which  distinctly  ascended  the  hoarse 
bellowing  of  the  vexed  torrent  far  below,  as  it 
rushed  through  the  concealed  outlet  to  the  sea.  A 
stout  rope  secured  round  his  middle,  the  young 
man  let  himself  cautiously  over  the  edge  ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cord  being  wound  round  the  trunk 
of  a  fruit  tree,  whilst  Don  Ricardo  firmly  grasped 
the  extremity,  '  paying  it  out'  by  degrees.     After 
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the  lapse  of  a  few  anxious  minutes,  the  don  felt 
the  strain  relax,  a  proof  that  the  young  man  had 
reached  his  resting-place;  then  the  vibration  of  the 
cord  announced  that  he  had  cast  it  off;  and  then  a 
shout  from  below  conveyed  the  signal  to  withdraw 
it.  The  only  approach  for  horsemen  through  the 
grounds  being  very  circuitous,  Don  Ricardo  was 
enabled  to  reach  the  house  and  take  his  seat  in  the 
drawing-room  before  the  dragoons  pulled  up  at  the 
door. 

A  dozen  of  their  number  instantly  dismounted, 
and  surrounded  the  house,  wliilst  their  officer 
knocked  loudly  for  admittance.  The  door  having 
been  opened  by  Don  Ricardo  in  person — the  domes- 
tics having  long  before  retired  to  rest,  as  it  was  not 
deemed  prudent  to  inform  them  of  the  presence  of 
the  young  man — the  Christino  leader  recognized 
him  at  once  as  evidently  tlie  proprietor  of  the  man- 
sion. 

"  You  keep  late  hours,  Don  Ricardo  Silva,"  he 
commenced.  "  jMay  I  take  tlie  liberty  of  inquiring 
whether  you  have  had  any  visitors  this  evening?" 

"  My  family  is  a  small  one,  captain,"  replied  Don 
Ricardo,  endeavoring  to  disguise  his  anxiety  under 
a  faint  smile ;  "and  in  the  present  disturbed  state 
of  affairs,  we  never  have  any  visitors  beyond  our 
own  circle." 

"  If  I  mistake  not,"  said  the  other,  "  you  have  a 
son  among  the  rebels  in  the  pay  of  Don  Carlos. 
May  I  ask,  without  giving  offence,  when  you  heard 
from  him  last?" 

"  The  last  letter  I  received  from  him,"  replied 
the  father,  "  is  dated  several  months  t)ack." 

"  Strange,"  observed  the  Christino,  "  that  I 
should  happen  to  be  so  much  better  informed  about 
him  than  yourself!  Now,  were  I  to  venture  a 
guess  as  to  his  whereabouts,  I  should  say  he  was 
at  this  moment  beneath  this  very  roof." 

Don  Ricardo  vehf.'mently,  and  indeed  truly,  de- 
nied the  fact  of  his  presence  henrath  the  roof;  but, 
as  may  be  supposed,  his  protestations  met  with  lit- 
tle credit.  A  guard  was  placed  over  him  and  his 
lady  in  the  apartment  in  which  tliey  had  been  sit- 
ting ;  the  domestics  were  summoned,  and  put  under 
similar  restraint  in  another ;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  dragoons  were  ordered  to  dismount  and  search 
the  lioiise. 

An  hour  subsequently,  when  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  building,  with  the  out-offices  and  gar- 
den, had  been  ransacked — of  course  fruitlessly — the 
commander  of  tiie  (Jhrislino  parly  again  entered  the 
apartment  in  which  the;  don  and  his  lady  were  de- 
tained, and  informed  them,  that  as  it  was  evident 
the  youni/  man  h:vd  made  his  escape  l)elore  the 
([ueen's  iniojis  liad  reached  the  house,  it  Ix'came  his 
duty  to  convey  them  both  to  IJilboa,  to  r(Mider  an 
account  for  havinir  harbored  and  connived  at  the 
(•s<;ape  of  a  rebel.  This  was  a  blow  which  they 
had  ne'ver  antieijiated,  and  lor  whicii  they  were 
wholly  uiiprepured.  \oiie  but  themselves  being 
privy  t((  the  f;iet  of  the  young  man's  coneeahiujul  in 
tli(!  i''iend"s  Fishiioiid,  in  convey  them  to  Hilboa,  and 
leave  him  to  aw;iit  the  risinir  of  the  tide,  would  be 
to  doom  him  to  certain  de.iili.  I'Aen  as  it  was,  th(; 
latest  period  at  whjeli  he  could  t)e  withdrawn  with 
life  was  ap[)roachmi.'  with  feurftd  rapidity.  Horri- 
fied at  the  pro.HpecM,  the  anguished  iiioiher  .shrieked 
and  fainted  ;  whilst  the  stoul-iii;;irt(!d  don  himself 
could  not  so  control  his  emotions  as  to  prevent  the 
officer  from  discovering  that  soiuf.-  ihM'per  in(luenc(! 
was  at  work  than  the  mere  dread  of  the  inconve- 
nience  to  which  they  would  themselvi's  be  exposed, 
trifling  as  it  mu.-,t  prove  in  tiie  absence  of  all  posi- 


tive evidence  that  young  Silva  had  really  been  there 
at  all.  This  of  course  but  confirmed  him  in  his 
previous  intention  of  taking  them  to  Bilboa ;  for 
whicli  place,  accordingly,  the  entire  party,  includ- 
ing the  almost  broken-hearted  parents,  started  in  a 
short  time  afterwards. 

As  our  object  is  not  to  describe  feelings,  but  to 
record  facts,  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  sufferings 
of  Don  Ricardo  and  his  lady  throughout  that  dread- 
ful night.  The  reader  can  readily  imagine  how  at 
one  moment  they  would  almost  resolve  to  risk  all, 
and  reveal  the  fact,  and,  rescuing  their  child  from 
the  horrors  of  the  frightful  grave  into  which  he  had 
been  lowered  by  his  father's  hand,  procure  for  him, 
at  all  events,  the  respite  of  an  hour,  and  the  privi- 
lege to  look  once  more,  before  he  died,  on  the  light 
of  the  sun  ;  and  how,  at  the  next,  they  would  de- 
termine to  confide  him  to  the  bounty  of  that  Provi- 
dence who  holds  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  and  bow  in  submission  to  his  will,  rather 
than  become  themselves  the  instruments  in  reveal- 
ing the  place  of  his  concealment,  and  betraying  him 
into  the  hands  of  men  whose  "  tender  mercies  were 
cruel."  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  when,  towards  the 
close  of  the  following  day,  they  were  led  forth  from 
the  prison  in  Bilboa,  in  which  they  had  been  im- 
mured, and  informed  they  were  at  liberty  to  return 
to  their  mansion,  the  locks  of  the  gentleman,  which, 
though  he  had  passed  the  middle  age,  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  had  been  black  and  glossy  as  the 
raven's  wing,  were  white  as  if  the  snows  of  seventy 
years  had  descended  on  his  head — the  lady  was  an 
idiot. 

Neither  need  we  expatiate  on  the  feelings  of 
young  Silva,  as  he  beheld — if  indeed  such  an  ex- 
pression be  correct  as  applied  to  his  sensations  amid 
the  thick  darkness  which  reigned  et(^rnally  within 
the  friolnful  rect'sses  of  that  horrid  cavern — the 
gradual  ai)proaches  of  apparently  inevitable  deatii ; 
the  rising  waters  gradually  ascending  to  the  level 
of  the  ledge  on  which  he  stood — to  his  knees  ;  his 
hips  ;  his  middle  ;  his  arm-])ils.  Conscious,  by  this 
time,  that  something  extraordinary  had  occurred  to 
prevent  his  parents  from  effecting  his  release,  all 
hope  of  life  had  faded,  and  what  he  deemed  a  last 
prayer  to  Heaven  was  quivering  on  his  lips,  when  a 
loud  shout  from  the  mouth  of  the  j)it  drove  the 
blood,  which  had  began  to  stagnate  round  his 
heart,  again  like  lightning  through  his  veins. 
Prompt  as  the  echo  was  his  reply  ;  and  the  next 
moment  the  cord  from  above  struck  the  water 
within  reach  of  his  arm.  With  all  the  despatch 
whicli  his  numbtul  fingers  would  permit,  he  fas- 
tened it  around  him,  and  announcing  his  readiness 
by  another  shrill  cry,  was  drawn  in  safety  to  the 
top. 

lie  learned,  on  inquiry,  that  a  neighboring  pea- 
sant, tcHipted  by  tlu;  luscious  fruits  with  which  the 
trees  in  Don  Ricardo's  garden  wi^re  loaded,  had,  on 
the.  very  night  in  question,  ventured  on  a  predatory 
excursion  against  llu^ii,  and  was  actually  enqiloyed 
in  filling  a  bag  with  his  sjioils,  when  he  wa.s 
alarmed  by  the  entrance  of  the  young  man  and 
his  father,  as  related,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Christino  cavalry.  Taking  refuge  in  a  clump  of 
tlowering  shrubs,  ho  had  been  an  unseen  observer 
of  the  young  man's  descent  into  the  l''ishi)ond,  and 
of  all  the  subse(|uent  occurrences.  Rt;adily  com- 
prehending the  entire  affair,  the  honest  fellow 
watched  the  dragoons  clear  of  the  grounds,  and 
knowing  that  not  a  mom(;nt  more  was  to  be  lost, 
l)ro(rured  a  rop(!  and  haslcMicd  again  to  the  spot, 
when  the  result  was  as  wc  luvo  already  described. 
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He  now  related  to  young  Silva  the  substance  of  a  ! 
singular  conversation  which,  as  he  lay  concealed,  > 
he  had  overheard  between  the  Christino  com-' 
mander  and  his  subordinate  officer.  In  reply  to 
some  inquiry  of  the  latter  concerning  the  authority ' 
of  his  information,  with  reference  to  the  visit  of  the 
Carlist  officer,  "Oh,"'  said  the  superior,  in  a  sig-, 
nificant  tone,  "  my  intelligence  must  be  authentic,  j 
since  I  have  had  it  from  on  high."'  j 

"  What  I"  exclaimed  the  subaltern,  laughingly  ; . 
'•  have  you  got  a  correspondent  in  heaven  ?" 

'*  Why,  not  exactly,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  my  cor-| 
respondent  is  yet  a  resident  on  earth,  and  yet  I  re-; 
ceive  his  communications  literally  from  the  clouds. 
At  another  time,  however,  I  may  give  you  further, 
information  concerning  my  celestial  informant.  At| 
present,  I  am  not  at  liberty."'  : 

The  peasant  who  related  this  strange  conversa-| 
tion  discovered  nothing  in  it  beyond  an  unmeaning 
jocularity  bordering  on  profanity  ;  but  Silva,  who, 
during  his  seclusion,  had  naturally  been  speculating 
on  the  probable  channel  through  which  the  Christi- 
nos  had  obtained  information  of  his  presence,  con- 
ceived it  to  convey  much  more  than  met  the  ear, 
and  to  want  but  a  certain  key  to  explain  the  import  | 
of  its  mysterious  allusions.  A  few  minutes  after-; 
wards,  he  found  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  what; 
a  liiile  reflection  led  hiin  to  regard  as  furnishing 
the  key  which  he  required.  This  was  nothing' 
more  than  a  scrap  of  paper,  less  than  the  palm  of  a! 
man"s  liand,  greatly  crumpled,  as  if  it  had  been, 
rolled  up  and  thrust  into  a  small  space,  much  soiled,  I 
and  slightly  burned,  on  which  was  written,  in  char-' 
acters  almost  illegible,  from  the  treatment  it  had, 
undergone — "  Silva.  lieutenant, battalion  Car- 
list  infantry,  will  spend  to-night  at  his  father"sj 
house,  on  the  river"s  side,  close  to  the  shore.  Ser- 
geant   knows  the  spot,  and  can  guide  a  party 

thither."'  Having  read  this  important  document,' 
which  had  been  accidentally  dropped  by  the  Chris- 
tino officer,  and  examined  its  appearance  atientivelv, 
noting  the  burn,  he  raised  it  to  his  nose,  when  it 
decidedly  smelled  of  gunpowder.  He  immediatelv  ! 
crossed  the  river,  and  in  another  hour  was  safe : 
within  the  Carlist  lines,  when  his  first  act  was  to  | 
wait  on  the  colonel  of  his  battalion,  recount  the 
events  of  the  night,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  sus- 
picions he  had  formed. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  here  that  Silva"s  battalion^ 
was  posted  on  a  steep  height  immediately  overlook- 
ing, indeed  overhan^ipo.  Bilboa,  and  that  so  closely 
that  it  terminated  on  the  side  next  the  citv  in  a  per- 
pendicular cliif,  which  actually  formed  part  of  the 
wall  bounding  the  military  ground  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  queen's  garrison  in  the  citv  ;  so  that 
any  object  thrown  from  the  top  would  necessarilv, 
after  a  descent  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
feet,  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  beleagured  town. 
On  the  table  land  at  the  top  of  this  dizzv  height  a 
Carlist  sentry  was  regularly  stationed,  whose  chief 
business  was  to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
Christino  troops  below,  and  report  accordingly  to 
his  superiors.  It  had  been  remarked,  that  so  in- 
veterate was  the  hostility  of  the  man  Murito — of 
whom  mention  has  been  alreadv  made  as  having, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  siege,  deserted  from  the 
garrison — towards  his  former  comrades,  that  inva- 
riably, on  being  relieved  from  his  guard,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  discharged  his 
musket  at  the  Christinos  beneath,  the  great  height 
of  the  precipice  precluding  all  danger  from  a  return 
of  the  fire.  Lieutenant  Silva  remembered  having 
made  inquiry  of  this  man  concerning  the  safety  of  the 


road  adjoining  his  father's  residence,  and  felt  con- 
vinced that  no  other  individual  in  the  Carlist  camp 
was  acquainted  with  his  intention  of  proceeding 
thither  at  all. 

Nothing  further  of  importance  transpired  that  day 
Towards  the  close  of  the  next,  it  happened  to  be 
Murito"s  turn  again  to  mount  guard  at  the  top  of 
the  cliff.  As  the  hour  which  would  terminate  his 
guard  approached.  Lieutenant  Silva  and  his  colonel 
appeared  sauntering  along  the  platform,  and  shortly 
after  the  relief  arrived.  The  customary  form  hav- 
ing been  gone  through,  the  fresh  sentry  took  his 
post,  and  Murito  was  about  to  advance,  as  usual,  to 
have  a  shot  at  his  friends  below.  To  his  surprise 
the  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  guard  seized  his 
musket,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  found  himself 
in  the  iron  grasp  of  the  men.  The  charge  of  his 
musket  was  drawn  upon  the  spot,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that,  instead  of  the  blank  end  of  the  car- 
tridge, the  ball  had  been  bitten  off  in  loading ;  whilst, 
rammed  down  over  the  wadding,  was  found  a  slip 
of  paper,  containing  the  words,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Murito — "  Zumalacarregui  is  dead  ;  the  siege 
must  soon  be  raised  if  the  garrison  hold  out."  This 
discovery  fully  vindicated  the  justice  of  the  suspi- 
cions which  Silva  had  formed  concerning  the  mys- 
terious allusions  of  the  Christino  officer  to  his  intel- 
ligence received  "'from  on  high,"  and  the  information 
communicated  to  him  "from  the  clouds."  Silva 
inquired  whether  he  should  order  the  man  to  the 
guard-house  to  undergo  his  trial  by  court-martial  ; 
but  the  sergeant  bluntly  suggested  to  his  comman- 
der the  propriety  of  ordering  out  a  firing  party  on 
the  spot,  and  bringing  the  matter  to  a  summary 
conclusion. 

"  Your  suggestion  is  the  better  of  the  two,  ser- 
geant,*' replied  the  colonel,  smiling  grimly.  "I 
shall  adopt  neither,  however,  but  make  the  fellow 
the  bearer  of  his  own  correspondence.  Death  by 
the  bullet  is  the  fate  of  brave  men  and  true  soldiers, 
and  ammunition  is  not  so  plenty  that  I  can  afford  to 
waste  a  cartridge  on  a  traitor.  Pin  the  paper  to 
the  scoundrel's  breast,"  he  shouted,  "  and  pitch 
him  over  to  convey  it  to  his  friends  below." 

The  blood  of  Silva  ran  cold  at  this  terrible  doom, 
and  he  attempted  a  remonstrance  on  behalf  of  the 
miserable  culprit ;  but  the  colonel  was  inflexible.  ' 
The  men  to  whom  the  order  was  given  were  seldom 
troubled  with  scruples ;  and  if  they  had  been,  the 
treachery"  of  a  comrade  would  have  effectually  si- 
lenced them.  The  paper  was  actually  pinned  1» 
the  breast  of  the  terror-palsied  wretch ;  he  was 
lifted  from  the  ground,  and  carried  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  by  half-a-dozen  pairs  of  sinewy  arms.  The 
Christino  sentry  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  was 
startled  by  a  piercing  shriek,  as  of  one  in  mortal 
agony,  in  the  upper  air — then  followed  a  swift  rush- 
ing sound,  and  then  a  mass  of  lifeless  humanity  lay 
at  his  feet. 

Years  elapsed  ere  the  restoration  of  tranquillity 
permitted  the  young  Carlist  officer  again  to  vi.sit  his 
parental  home.  In  the  interval,  all  that  medical 
skill  could  effect  had  been  resorted  to  for  the  resto- 
ration of  Donna  Silva  to  her  proper  mind  ;  but  the 
occurrences  of  one  fearful  night  appeared  to  have 
driven  reason  from  its  throne  forever.  On  the  arri- 
val of  her  son,  however,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
medical  advisers,  with  Don  Ricardo"s  consent,  to 
try  the  effect  of  his  abrupt  appearance  in  her  pres- 
ence, all  other  resources  having  I'ailed.  On  his 
introduction  to  the  room  in  which  she  sal,  her  coun- 
tenance was  bent  towards  the  ground,  and  she 
seemed  utterly  regardless  of  the  presence  of  a  stran- 
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ger.  He  addressed  her  ;  she  started  to  her  feet  at '  was  long 
the  first  accents  of  the  voice  which  she  had  deemed  j  her  head, 
choked  forever  amid  the  rushing  waters  of  the 
Fiend's  Fishpond.  She  gazed  upon  him — the  pal- 
lid cheek  glowed  again — the  vacant,  lack-lustre  eye 
flashed  with  the  light  of  intellect — with  a  wild  scream 
of  delight  she  bounded  toward  him,  clasped  him  in 
her  arms,  and  sunk  upon  his  bosom.     Her  embrace 


The  medical  attendant  at  length  raised 
"  She  has  fainted,"  whispered  her  son. 

"She   is  dead!"    solemnly  replied   her    husband. 

And  so  it  was.     The  struggle  had  been  too  great ; 

and  her  gentle  spirit  had  passed  away  to  the  place 

where  "  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 

weary  are  at  rest." 


From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
PUBLIC    "WORSHIP     IN    CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES    IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Another  thing  I  have  re- 
marked in  the  public  worship  in  this  goodly  land, 
which  I  don't  like  at  all.  I  find  no  warrant  in  the 
Scriptures  for  people's  sitting  during  prayer  in  the 
house  of  God.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  conceded  that 
there  are  only  two  attitudes  of  prayer  spoken  of  in 
the  word  of  God.  One  is  kneeling ;  the  other  is  stand- 
ing. For  myself  I  prefer  the  former,  but  it  is  not 
always  convenient.  Standing,  however,  is  prac- 
ticable anywhere,  for  persons  whose  health  and 
strength  will  permit  them  to  do  it.  As  for  fee- 
ble and  aged  persons,  they  ought  to  sit.  And  if 
prayers  were  always  what  they  should  be — short, 
animated,  spiritual,  and  to  the  purpose — there  are 
few  persons  in  good  health  who  could  not  endure 
the  fatigue  of  standing  five  or  ten  minutes ;  and  a 
public  prayer  ought  seldom  to  exceed  ten  minutes. 

I  should  have  no  objection  to  the  use,  at  least  for 
a  portion  of  the  service,  of  a  short  and  appropriate 
liturgy,  such  as  exists  in  the  French  and  Swiss 
Protestant  cliurches.  But  I  think  that  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  tliough  in  many  respects  very  beauti- 
ful, is  intolerably  long,  repetitious,  and  withal  has 
a  little  too  much  of  Rome  in  it  to  suit  me.  I  like 
the  abundant  reading  of  the  Scriptures  which  takes 
place  in  the  Episcopal  church,  but  that  has  no  es- 
.sential  connection  with  a  liturgy.  The  practice 
might  exist,  and  ought  to  exist,  in  all  churches,  of 
copious,  and  to  some  extent  systematic,  reading  of 
the  word  of  God.  The  absence  of  it  is  a  great  de- 
fect in  many  of  the  non-Episcopal  churches  of  this 
country.  But  I  cannot  endure  the  long  routine,  and 
the  many  and  abrujit  changes  in  the  service  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  whatever  claims  she  may  make 
to  preeminence.  I  am  quite  sure  that  all  this  is  not 
a|)ostolical,  whatever  else  of  that  high  origin  she 
may  arrogate.  But  enough  of  all  this,  lest  I  might 
olfend  some  among  your  readers  who  belong  to  a 
branch  of  Zion  for  winch  I  luive  considerable  resj)ect, 
although  1  thus  write. 

Thi^re  is  another  i)ractice  in  the  ch\irches  in  New 
England,  and  ahno.stevcirywiicre  else  in  these  United 
States,  which  I  (l(!eni  very  repreheiisil>le.  It  is  the 
unseemly  li.tsie  with  which  people  cjuit  the;  liouse 
of  (jod,  as  soon  as  the  ixMiffiii^ioii  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  minister.  How  shocking  is  it  to 
Bee  gentlemen  adjuslmg  iheir  cloaks  or  overcoats, 
or  .scarchirii.'  for  their  liats  or  (;anes,  and  o|)(;ning  the 
doors  of  their  ix'.ws,  el(!.,  during  the  pronunciation 
of  the  blessing.  Ail  this  is  perfe('tly  outrageous. 
In  contnust  with  this,  how  vi'py  appropriaUi  is  th<! 
way  in  which  the  public  worsliip  is  brought  to  a 
clo.se  in  the  Protestant  cluirelieH  on  tiu;  continent, 
where  the  whole  comjreiration  remain  standing  in 
perfect  silence  a  minute  or  so  after  iIk;  voice  of  the 
minister  ha.H  cexsed  ;  and  then  they  retire  quietly. 
In  Kngland  the  ditference  is  still  greater.  The  con- 
gregation sit  down — in  ciises  where  tluiy  stand  dur- 


ing the  benediction — and  remain  seated  often  two  or 
three  minutes,  many  with  bowed  heads,  apparently, 
and  in  many  cases  really,  without  doubt,  lifting  up 
the  heart  to  God  for  his  blessing  at  the  very  moment 
of  leaving.  No  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  irreverent  and  unbecoming  manner  in  which 
people  rush  out  of  our  places  of  worship,  can  pos- 
sibly attend  divine  service  in  England,  or  on  the 
Continent,  without  being  struck  with  the  contrast 
in  this  respect. 

I  am  often  scandalized,  also,  at  the  practice  which 
the  people  have  in  many  places,  of  rising  during 
singing,  and  turning  their  backs  to  the  pulpit,  for 
the  purpose  of  staring  up  into  the  faces  of  the  choir. 
All  this  is  vulgar,  and  unbecoming  the  house  of 
God.  Why  do  not  the  ministers  of  this  land  train 
their  congregations  into  better  manners  in  relation 
to  these  points  !  I  think  that  it  would  really  be 
worth  the  while  to  preach  occasionally  on  these  sub- 
jects. If  "  holiness"'  becomes  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  most  certainly  all  irreverence  and  impropriety 
do  not.  0.\E  Nathaniel  Ne.mo. 


The  Jews. — No  feature  in  the  Christian  world 
is  more  extraordinary  than  the  disposition  which  is 
beginning  to  appear,  after  eighteen  centuries  of 
oppression  and  haired,  to  extend  to  the  Jews  the 
j)rivilege  of  free  citizens.  This  has  not  only  been 
done  in  our  own  country,  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  but  in  Norway  orders  have  been  issued 
from  the  throne  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing 
of  equality  with  their  kindred  in  France. 

Letters  from  Tunis  also  aiuiounce  that  M.  Albert 
Cohen,  who  lately  visited  Algt!ria  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
Israelites,  had  arrived  in  Tunis,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  bey.  The  facility  with  which  M. 
Cohen  speaks  Arabic  enal)led  him  to  converse  a 
long  time  with  the  bey  relative  to  his  mi.ssion. 
The  hey  replied  : — "  With  the  assistance  of  God, 
I  i)romise  you  to  do  everything  in  iny  power  for  the 
Israelites  of  my  kingdom.  It  is  my  sincere  wish 
that  they  may  be  j)laced  on  the  same  fooling  as 
their  co-religionists  of  France.  Tn  the  nieaii  time, 
I  give  you  lull  power  to  act  ;i.s  you  think  ])n)])er." 
'I'he  Israelites  form  about  oiu^  twentieth  i)art  of  the 
population  of  Tunis,  and  their  condition  is  wretched 
in  the  extreme. 

Jews  at  Gdkssa. — The  Russian  government 
has  just  (Tinited  at  Odessa  a  school  for  Karaite 
Jews,  a  sect  which  admits  only  tli(^  written  l:iw,  and 
which  di.ssents  from  the  resl  of  the  .lews,  called  by 
ihtMU  Rabbinites,  who  acicnow  le<ig(!  iIk;  Talmud 
and  the  oral  law.  In  the  southern  provinces  of 
Russia  there  are  a  great  many  Karaites.  The 
school  was  oixMied  the  l.")lh  of  S(!pti'mber.  Rc- 
litrion,  thi;  Hebrew  langnai^e,  the  IJnssian  and 
l''rench  languages,  arithmtMic,  book-keeping,  the 
knowledge  of  commercial  law  and  penmanship,  are 
I  taught  in  this  school. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal.     I 
EDUCA.TION    OF   IDIOTS.  1 

The  account  we   were    able   to  present  some 
months  ago  of  the  methods  pursued  for  educating 
juvenile   idiots   at   the  Bicetre,  Paris,  has   led  to 
numerous  inquiries  on  the  subject.      From  various 
parts  of  the  country,  we  have  received  letters  from 
parents,  whose  hapless  fate  it  is  to  have  a  child 
weak   in  intellect.     The  writers   of  these   letters 
have   our  warmest  sympathy  :    we    would,  if   we 
could,  gladly  alleviate  their  misfortune.      Nor  are 
we  without  hopes  that  some  of  them  at  least,  by 
pursuing  certain  plans,  may  have  the  unspeakable 
satisfaction  of  seeing  their  mentally-defective  off- 
spring endowed  with  an  increased  measure  of  in- 
telligence.    As  every   little  piece  of  information 
on  the  methods  of  training  children  of  this  unfor- 
tunate class  seems  to  be  eagerly  received,  we  shall 
endeavor  to   present  a  brief  and  explicit  analysis 
of  the  various  means  employed  to  produce,  in  these 
forlorn  creatures,  results  at    once  surprising  and 
gratifying.      As  the  simplicity,  practicability,  and 
success  of  the  system  becomes  better  known,  it  is 
fondly  hoped  that  the  benevolent  portion  of  the 
community  may  be  moved  with  a  desire  to  establish 
in  this  country  similar  institutions  to  those  which 
are  now^  effecting  so  much  benefit  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland.* 

Although  somewhat  derogatory  to  the  ofEce  of 
tuition,  vet  for  practical  purposes,  and  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  it  may  be   as  well   to   treat   of  the 
school-room  in    the    light    of   a    manufactory,   in 
which  certain  moral  agencies  are  brought  into  suc- 
cessive operation,  so  as  to  work  out,  refine,  and 
render  serviceable  these  rude  specimens  of  human 
nature.     And  first,  as  respects  the  raw  material. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  presented  to  our  notice  in 
various  degrees  of  inferiority  ;  marked,  however, 
by  general  characteristics,  consisting  chiefly  in  the 
absence  of  certain  properties  which  are  considered  | 
indicative  of  a  natural  and  fully-formed  mental  or-  j 
ganization.     Taken   in  the  most  inferior  degree,  i 
sensibility  appears  to  be  at  such  a  low  ebb,  that  { 
the  ordinary  appetites  necessary  to  the  preservation  ; 
of  life  are  not  felt,  and  no  traces  whatever  of  the 
higher  endowments  are  at  all  discoverable.      For- 
tunately, the  aggregate  amount  of  cases  belonging 
to  this,  the   lowest  order   of  idiots  is   vcrj-  small. 
Tracins   development    upwards   from   this   lowest 
dearee,  we  arrive  at  a  point  somewhat  in  advance, 
but  still  very  greatly  below  the   natural  standard. 
It  is  now  ascertained,  that  among  the  general  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  there  are  a  very  considerable 
number  belonging  to   this  body  of  idiots.      With 

*  A  few  days  after  t!ie  above  was  committed  to  paper, 
inloUigeuce  reached  us  that  an  institution  had  already 
been  opened  bv  a  few  !idie^  at  Bath.  An  opportunity  of 
paying  a  visit  to  thi'*  admirable  establishment  presentin? 
Itself  about  the  same  time,  we  had  the  gratincation  of 
finding,  that,  alt'iou^h  sn  'ately  set  on  foot,  very  great 
pro<jre'ss  had  been  made  with  the  pupils,  among  some  of 
whom  peculiar  difficulties  had  been  successfully  sur- 
mounted by  the  discretion  and  sincere  earnestness  of  those 
•who  have,  by  devoting  their  time  and  energies  to  the 
task,  set  a  laudable  example  to  the  benevolent  in  other 
ports  of  the  country. 


them  the  instinctive  propensities  are  in  active  op- 
eration, the  organs  of  sense  are  tolerably  perfect, 
but  there  exists  little  or  no  appreciation  of  objects 
presented  to  them  ;  the  guidaig  powers,  intellect- 
ual and  moral,  are  entirely  absent,  and  consequently 
the  instinctive  appetites  are  uncontrolled  and  irreg- 
ular. Proceeding  still  higher,  we  arrive  at  a  class 
who  have  the  capacity  to  acquire  some  miperfecl 
idea  of  whatever  comes  within  the  range  of  their 
obse^^•ation,  and  have  some  faint  notions  of  duty. 
They  are  able  to  imitate,  in  the  performance  of 
the  simplest  occupations,  those  who  are  placed  in 
authority  over  them  ;  but,  from  want  of  due  tuition, 
they  are  suffered  to  pass  through  life  without  ex- 
periencing the  enjojTnents  and  benefits  derivable 
from  that  systematic  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Thus  the  sensations  and  perceptions  of  idiots 
may  be  said  to  be  confined  within  certain  limits 
more  or  less  narrow  and  circumscribed ;  some 
having  an  organization  so  low  and  imperfect,  that 
to  all  outward  appearances  they  do  not  stand  in 
the  moral  scale  much  higher  than  the  more  saga- 
cious of  the  lower  animals  ;  whereas  others  are 
endowed  with  that  amount  of  faculty  which  raises 
them  to  the  conlines  of  a  well-known  cla-ss  of  per- 
sons denominated  in  ordinary  conversation  silly,  or 
feeble-minded. 

Some  idea  of  tlie  proportionate  numbe'  of  per- 
sons bom  with  these  various  degrees  of  deficiency 
may  be  formed,  when  we  state  that  in  England 
and  Wales  it  is  computed  that  in  the  workhouses 
alone  there  are  no  fewer  than  four  thousand. 
These  being,  generally  speaking,  the  idiots  be- 
longing only  to  one  grade  in  society,  the  total 
number  must  necessarily  be  veiy  great.  In  the 
mere  consideration  of  numbers,  we  should  also 
take  notice  of  individuals  not  congenitally  defective, 
but  who,  soon  after  birth,  have  been  attacked  with 
some  affection  or  other  disturbing  the  functions  of 
the  cerebral  organ.  Many  of  these  present  similar 
phenomena  to  those  obser\ed  in  the  naturally  idi- 
otic, and  require  similar  treatment,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  certain  regulations,  which  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  touch  on  in  the  sequel.  For  the  present, 
we  desire  to  confine  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  consideration  of  the  steps  calculated  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  creature  imperfectly  developed  ^t 
birth. 

We  refrain  from  the  contemplation,  in  all  its 
bearings,  of  the  evil  tendency  arising  out  of  the 
present  condition  of  such  parties  both  to  themselves 
and  society  at  large.  As  we  wish  our  remarks  to 
be  confined  to  the  training  of  the  truly  idiotic,  we 
also  pass  by  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  that 
large  class  of  feeble-minded  persons — the  inmates 
of  workhouses  and  prisons. 

It  has,  until  within  a  very  few  years,  been 
deemed  useless  to  devote  any  attention  to  the  idiot 
beyond  pro\iding  him  with  animal  comforts  or 
necessaries,  and  taking  such  care  of  him  as  to 
insure  his  safety  and  health.  It  never  was  imag- 
ined that  aught  else  could  be  done  for  him  with 
any  chance  of  benefit.     Most  persons  would  have 
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laughed  at  the  idea  of  attempting  the  education  of 
any  one  destitute  of  ordinary  faculties.  It  is  only 
now  beginning  to  be  seen  that  much  may  be  ac- 
complisiied  by  developing  and  quickening,  by  vari- 
ous means,  the  imperfect  faculties  possessed  by 
these  unfortunate  beings.  The  idiot,  created  with 
senses  perfectly  formed,  and  capable  of  transmitting 
impressions,  but  with  a  brain  incapable  of  receiving 
and  recording  them,  sees,  feels,  and  hears,  but  does 
not  understand.  The  main  object  of  the  kind  of 
education  referred  to  is  to  overcome  this  (to  speak 
in  familiar  language)  numbness  of  the  brain.  It 
is  accomplished  by  judicious  exercise  of  the  bodily 
powers,  by  the  application  of  appropriate  stimuli 
to  each  organ  of  sense  ;  and  it  is  the  systematic 
and  graduated  arrangement  of  these,  as  well  as 
the  application  of  them  in  different  degrees  of  in- 
tensity, which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  system. 

Most  idiotic  children  are  wayward,  inattentive  to 
habits  of  decency,  and  addicted  to  various  vicious 
propensities.  In  conducting  a  system  of  train- 
ing, therefore,  the  first  efforts  should  be  so  di- 
rected as  to  encounter  and  overcome  these  disgust- 
ing peculiarities  by  appropriate  means,  which  will 
be  readily  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  devoted 
tutor.  When  this  first  step  in  the  task  of  refor- 
mation is  accomplished,  the  attention  of  the  pupil 
is  to  a  certain  extent  brought  into  operation,  and 
some  degree  of  obedience  is  obtained.  At  the 
same  time  that  means  are  directed  to  this  desirable 
end,  attempts  should  be  made  to  overcome  llie  in- 
cessant restlessness  and  automatic  movements  ob- 
servable in  most  cases  of  idiocy.  The  child  should 
be  placed  on  a  low  chair,  while  the  tutor,  taking 
one  directly  opposite,  brings  his  knees  in  contact 
with  those  of  his  pupil.  The  hands  should  then 
be  genliy  grasped,  placed  on  the  knees,  and  kept 
in  this  position  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according 
to  tlie  condition  and  temper  of  the  patient.  By 
following  this  plan  day  after  day,  a  degree  of  con- 
trol over  tlie  irregular  action  of  the  muscles  is  cre- 
ated, and  an  amount  of  repose  is  produced  favorable 
to  future  impressions.  As  soon  as  this  capability 
of  quiescence  is,  by  fretpient  practice,  fully  con- 
firmed, attempts  sbould  lie  made  to  regulate  nnis- 
cular  action.  'I'liis  is  accomplished  by  (causing  tin; 
l)U[iii  to  assume  various  altitudes  ;  as,  for  instance, 
to  st;iii(l,  tf)  sit,  to  ()lacr  tlie  f(!et  in  difl'erent  posi- 
tions, w;ilk  to  time,  bold  iij)  first  one  hand,  then 
tlie  otli'T,  us-  dumh-hells,  lift  and  handle  objects. 
In  |)erri>rnii!i^'-  these  cxercise.s,  the  tutor  should 
sUind  before  the  j)U|)il,  and  should  assiinK!  the 
various  pusitions.  so  ;is  to  produce  not  only  a  vol- 
untary and  re^riiliir  luusenlar  action,  but  also  excite; 
and  culiiviite  the  liirnhv  ofinutatioM  in  the  \n\\)\\. 

'i'lie  above  eoinse  of  |ir;icti<-e,  is  ai)plicabie  to 
restless  (-ases  ;  hut  there  are  some  idiots  in  whom 
an  opposite  condition  is  ohservahle.  Little  or  no 
tendency  <"  muscular  aeiioii  is  manifested,  and 
they  would,  if  permitted,  remain  their  whole  lives 
listless,  inactive,  tlie  joints  iiiiimatej y  heeomiiifr 
rijrid,  niid  the  once  improvable  creature  eiiiline;  bis 
days  in  a  state  of  helpless  deerejiilude.  Judieious 
regimen,  geutic    frictions,  and    jixssive    motion    of 


the  limbs,  followed  by  suitable  gymnastic  and 
entertaining  exercises,  will  in  general  be  produc- 
tive of  increa.sed  power  and  disposition  to  motion. 

Several  expedients  may  be  adopted  with  a  view 
of  attempting  to  generate  in  these  subjects  a  ca- 
pacity of  moving  the  limbs  in  subjection  to,  as  well 
as  independently  of,  the  will.  Such,  for  instance, 
as  causing  the  pupil  to  grasp  a  fixed  object  with 
the  hands,  so  as  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  body. 
This  exercise  can  be  practised  with  most  advantage 
when  a  small  and  suitable  ladder  is  employed.  It 
should  be  placed  against  the  wall,  and  the  hands 
brought  so  as  to  grasp  one  of  the  bars  situated  at 
such  a  distance  that  the  feet  just  rest  on  the  fioor. 
By  causing  the  pupil  to  support  himself  in  this 
manner,  first  on  that  side  of  the  ladder  usually  as- 
cended, then  on  the  opposite  side,  the  tendency 
to  crouch  and  sink  down  is  diminished,  and  he 
ultimately  acquires  a  capability  of  standing  in  the 
erect  posture.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished, 
he  should,  by  the  assistance  of  the  tutor,  be  made 
to  stand  with  one  leg  on  the  margin  of  a  step,  so 
that  the  other  remains  free  and  without  obstruction. 
A  heavy  shoe  being  placed  on  this  foot,  the  limb 
should  be  gently  swung  backward  and  forward, 
until,  by  the  repetition  of  the  exercise,  he  has  be- 
come capable  of  accomplishing  this  motion  through 
his  own  efforts.  In  a  similar  manner  the  arms 
may  be  brought  into  action  by  means  of  dumb- 
bells ;  and  lastly,  by  causing  alternate  motions  of 
the  legs,  and  placing  various  objects  in  the  fingers, 
the  faculties  of  walking  and  using  the  hands  are 
acquired. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  whilst  exciting  and 
regulating  muscular  action,  as  well  as  cultivating 
the  faculty  of  imitation,  it  will  be  desirable  to  re- 
press any  tendency  to  grimace  or  uncouth  sounds, 
by  placing  a  finger  on  the  lips  whenever  such  un- 
meaning actions  emanate  from  the  pupil. 

The  utmost  patience  in  performing  these  exer- 
cises is  absolutely  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor,  and  jjrobably,  after  many  wearying 
days,  he  may  begin  to  dread  a  failure  ;  but  the 
recollection  of  the  small  share  of  capacity  in  the 
object  under  tuition,  will  assure  him  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  it  is  an  undertaking  \\  liich  must  neces- 
sarily require  much  tiin(>  and  untiring  eflbrts  to 
arrive  at  satisfiictory  results. 

As  .soon  as  the  pupil  has  accpiired  a  degree  of 
control  over  the  voluntary  mu.sclcs,  the  various 
organs  of  sense  should  Ix;  suitaldy  slinudated  and 
exercised,  so  that  tlu^y  may  ultimately  becoiiK"  ca- 
pable of  conveying  to  the  mind  some  idea  of  the 
properties  and  ndations  of  external  objects.  The 
means  by  which  this  end  is  effected  are  simple  and 
easily  apj)lied  ;  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  ef- 
fective, tlu!  impressions  should,  in  the  first  in- 
staiK^e,  be  made  as  distinct  as  ])ossil)le,  so  as  to 
pxcite,  in  tin;  strongest  degree",  \\u\  ])articular 
sense  under  cultivation.  A  sy.stemalic  apidication 
of  obje(;ts  havin<r  op])osit(;  j)ro])erties  should  accord- 
iiifily  he  uifide  to  each  organ  of  sense.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  order  to  exercise  the  .sen.se  of  toiicli, 
the   liaiid  should  he  alternately  applied  to    surfaces 
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very  Touffh  and  very  smooth,  as  well  as  placed  in 
water  heated  to  a  bearable  degree  in  one  vessel, 
jmd  then  in  another  containing  very  cold  water. 
As  respects  the  sense  of  taste,  the  opposites — 
bitter,  sweet ;  hot,  cold  ;  savory  and  insipid — will 
een'e  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  activity  the 
gustatory  nenes. 

During  the  application  of  these  different  stim- 
ulants of  sense,  the  appropriate  word  should  be 
repeated  by  the  tutor — thus,  rough,  smooth  ;   hot. 


per  cent,  on  government  securities,  East  India 
stock,  and  bonds  ;  a  fifth  suggested  "  the  promise 
of  some  relief  within  a  week."  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, with  his  financial  and  commercial  colleagues, 
promised  "consideration,"'  but  no  measure.  Min- 
isters, it  is  understood,  will  stand  firm  on  the  act 
of  1844. 

The  sections  of  the  general  public  that  are  moved 
to  ofier  practical  suggestions  appear  to  be  quite  at 
sea  :  their  remedies  are  proposed  with  the  earnest 
faith  and  vag-ue  reasoning  of  those  who  ur?e  nos- 


, ,     „  .  ,         ■    J     i-   1  -1    trums — with  more  hope  than  knowledge.    No  facts 

cold,  &c.— so  as  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  pupil  |  ^^^  ^^^..^^^  to  show  that  there  is  reallv  a  deficiency 
with  the  name  given  to  the  various  properties  ot  j  of  circulating  medium,  or  tliat  the  act  of  1844  really 
matter,  as  well  as  stimulate  the  individual  sense  j  comes  into  question.  The  facts  that  are  stated  con- 
brouoht  into  action.  1  cur  in  proving  th:it  the   deficiency  is  not  one  of 

In   a  future  number,  we   hope  to  communicate  |  money  or  circulating  medium,  but  of  credit.    Hosts 
further  information  respecting  the  combined  hiflu-  i  of  speculators,  notably  in  railways  and  corn,  have 
i.         ,  ,,  11        .1         u;   '  crone  too  far  in  anticipating  probable  returns  and 

cnce  of  agents  on  the  senses,  as  well  as  the  culti-   ^    ^  , ,  ,^      -".J      r  .      , 

'^  probable  resources  ;  there  istnereiore  a  redundancy 

of  debt  to  be  paid  ;   many  are  bankrupt,  no  one 


vation  of  the  moral  powers,  and  the  means 
employed  to  impart  instruction  in  various  handi- 
crafts. 
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knows  who  will  go  next,  and  the  moneyed  classes 
withhold  "  accommodation"' — decline  to  lend  or  ad- 
vance on  discount ;  while  there  is  a  very  general 
disposition  to  hoard  money,  in  order  to  meet  im- 
pending demands  on  the  hoarders,  or  to  make  a 
profit  of  the  hoard  when  the  pressure  shall  have 
become  still  greater.  All  this  difficulty  was  fore- 
seen. It  had  repeatedly  been  shown  that  the  reck- 
less speculations  must  lead  precisely  to  such  trou- 
bles as  those  that  now  press  upon  the  mercantile 
world  :   but  the  warnings  were  unheeded  bv  those 


The  extent  of  the  pressure  on  the  mercantile 
world  is  shown  in  many  untoward  signs  this  week. 
There  are  more  failures  ;  and  among  them,  an  im- 
portant bank  at  Liverpool  has  stopped,  while  an- 
other has  suspended  payments.  From  the  cotton 
factorv  districts  come  the  gloomiest  accounts  of  ;  who  were  in  the  fever  of  commercial  gambling ; 
general  stagnation.  The  occasion  has  brought  |  and  now  that  the  day  of  reckoning  comes,  there  is 
forth  a  swarm  of  demands  and  projects  of  remedy,  j  a  painful  outcry  for  help.  The  relaxation  of  the 
not  only  in  the  shape  of  the  usual  currency  schemes,  j  act  of  1844  might  have  postponed  the  pressure  for 
which  now  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  notice,  but  com-  i  a  time,  by  giving  an  apparent  and  temporary  exten- 
plaints  and  cries  for  help  from  practical  men  ;  not  j  sion  to  credit ;  but  it  could  not  have  prevented  the 
onlv  does  the  Anti-Gold-law  I^eague  continue  its   day  of  reckoning,  and  would  only  have  mcreased 


select  meetings,  but  a  deputation  of  substantial  mer- 
chants comes  to  government  with  a  variety  of  sug- 
gestions. 

Of  the  legion  of  counsellors,  one  set,  imputing 
the  pressure  to  excess  of  railway  undertakings, 
would  expunge  that  excess  by  forbidding  the  con- 
tinuance of  all  railway  works  that  can  be  post- 
poned ;  a  sweeping  operation,  of  considerable  risk, 
which  is  likely  to  be  superseded  by  the  voluntary 
retrenchment  of  the  speculators.  Some,  ascribing 
the  pressure  to  the  act  of  1844,  expect  a  complete 
reaction  from  a  repeal  of  that  act,  so  as  to  make 
the  store  of  bullion  in  the  issue  department  of  the 
Bank  of  England  available  to  the  banking  depart- 


the  difficulty  which  it  deferred. 

For  although  the  want  of  credit  is,  as  it  were,  a 
sentiment,  it  is  not  unfounded  ;  there  is,  as  com- 
pared with  the  gigantic  scale  of  commercial  under- 
takings, an  actual  deficiency  of  ready  capital — of 
available  materials  or  produce.  Not  only  was  cap- 
ital wasted  in  the  most  multifarious  and  lavish  ex- 
penditure— in  speculation  and  luxurious  living — but 
the  probable  resources  of  the  future  were  anticipat- 
ed, and  were  over-estimated  :  credit  was  discounted, 
and  has  for  the  time  been  used  up.  The  merchant 
class  has  on  the  whole  been  the  one  to  furnish  the 
most  distinguished  victims — a  class  which  conducts 
its  aff"airs,  private   as  well  as  commercial,  upon  a 


ment  for  distribution  among  mercantile  customers  |  system  of  credit.  The  merchants  of  our  day,  aban- 
in  the  shape  of"  accommodation  ;"  a  measure  that  \  doning  the  homely  trading  exactness  of  their  fore- 
would  leave  the  convertibility  of  bank-notes  to  shift '  fathers,  with  vast  and  complicated  operations,  sel- 
for  itself,  would  probably  pave  the  way  to  a  new  dom  know,  out  of  any  specific  receipts,  what  is  gross 
bank  restriction  act,  and  would  at  all  events  be  |  income  and  what  net  profit :  their  incomings  are  re- 
likely  to  add  a  panic  on  the  score  of  monetary  de-  \  invested  ;  they  pay  their  way,  both  in  business  and 
preciation  to  that  which  exists  on  the  score  of  mer-  i  in  their  household  aff'airs,  by  "  drawing ;"  and  an 
cantile  discredit.  Others  advise  a  modification  of  j  ascertained  surplus  is  perhaps  a  phenomenon  which 
the  bank  chi'rter  act  so  as  to  release  a  portion  of  ,  they  only  know  about  retrospectively,  if  at  all.  This 
the  reserve  in  the  issue  department — say  two  mil-  has  helped  to  make  great  establishments  and  ••prince- 
lions.  The  advocates  of  a  mere  paper  currency  j  ly"  merchants  plunge  into  princely  amounts  of  debt 
keep  their  schemes  before  the  public.     The  depu- 1  without  knowing  it. 

tation  of  practical  men  from  Liverpool  affords  a  j  But  if  the  pressure  was  not  unforeseen,  it  is  not 
remarkable  example  of  the  extent  to  which  public  j  without  signs  of  reaction.  Bad  as  it  is,  it  is  not 
opinion  oa  the  subject  is  unsettled  :  the  members  of  \  yet  so  bad  as  the  monev  crisis  of  1825  was,  al- 
the  deputation  had  not  agreed  among  themselves,  \  though  the  immense  scale  of  mercantile  operations 
before  coming  out,  what  they  should  ask  the  gov- :  magnifies  the  present  aspect  of  disaster  :  there  has 
emment  to  do  :  three  of  them  were  for  an  issue  of  ,  been  no  universal  panic  among  the  banks,  because 
exchequer  bills  on  security  of  consols  and  produce  ;  |  the  act  of  1844  has  kept  them  generally  out  of  spec- 
another  was  for  issuing  £5,000,000  of  notes  at  6  I  ulation  ;   and,  in  spite  of  the  railway  calls,  insol- 
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venoy  has  not  mide  an  irruption  into  every  section 
of  tlie  eominunity,  as  it  did  in  1825.  The  failures 
have  probably  weeded  the  commercial  world  of  its 
weaker  and  more  unsound  growths.  The  "depre- 
ciation" of  property  and  stock  which  is  observed  is 
only  the  tangible  evidence  of  that  retrenchment 
which  necessarily  follows  upon  lavish  expenditure  : 
the  bankrupt,  or  the  man  who  foresees  bankruptcy, 
to  be  averted  only  by  retrenchment,  is  obliged  to 
sell  off;  he  sells,  and  gluts  the  market ;  prices  fall  ; 
the  inevitable  sacrifice  restores  a  more  healthful 
condition  of  finance  ;  the  public  begins  to  purchase 
again,  and  prices  rise.  Such  is  the  circle,  of  which 
we  have  reached  the  depreciation  stage  ;  and  from 
that  stage  we  are  likely  to  advance  ere  long. 


Ireland  goes  on  much  as  usual.  To  the  anti-rent 
movement  is  now  added  a  potato-pillaging  move- 
ment ;  the  peasantry  assembling  in  tumultuous  num- 
bers, and  forcibly  taking  from  the  middle  classes 
their  stores  of  potato.  Several  reverend  gentlemen 
are  sufferers  in  that  way  ;  and  among  them  the 
parish-priests  have  not  been  spared.  This  is  a  very 
ugly  feature  of  the  new  agitation. 


We  have  to  report  progress  in  the  affairs  of  sev- 
eral foreign  countries  ;  the  incidents  being  new  and 
important,  though  not  demanding  extended  com- 
ment. 

Narvaez  has  signalized  his  return  to  power  by  a 
reconciliation  of  Queen  I.-iubella  and  her  husband. 
The  journals  of  his  party  magnify  the  imposing 
effect  of  the  ceremony,  and  describe  the  royal  cou- 
ple as  "  radiant  with  satisfaction  ;"  which  would 
.seem  to  falsity  much  of  what  has  passed  current 
before,  only  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  on  wiiich 
side  lies  the  balance  of  faiseliood. 

In  Switzerland,  civil  war  approaches  with  rapid 
strides  and  infiamed  countenance.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment and  its  adherenls  proceed  without  delay  in 
preparinir  to  enforce  the  decree  of  the  diet  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Sejiarate  Ijcague  ;  the  cantons  of 
the  league  are  no  less  diligent ;  and  the  Catholic 
citizens  of  the  nuxcid  cantons  avow  their  allegiance 
to  the  cause  which  they  identify  with  their  faith,  in 
forjiiidable  numbers. 

Meanwhile,  foreign  intervention  has  not  been, 
even  already,  (piite  witldudd.  Austria  is  moving 
large  bodii'S  of  troops  towards  the  Swiss  frontier. 
The  conduct  of  France  towards  Switzerland  has 
been  tin;  subject  of  animtited  discussion  in  both 
tiiose  countries,  and  in  our  own  capital.  Last 
we(;k  it  w;us  known  that  a  supply  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, sent  by  the  I'Veiicli  governuKiiit  to  the 
governmi-iit  of  the  caiilon  of  Friburg,  had  been  in- 
ten-eptcd  i)v  the  cit;z"iis  ol'  Ncul'chat.el  :  subse(pient 
convoys  hav(!  succ(.'cdi;d  in  making  irood  their  pas- 
ti-d'/f.  'l'l)(!  L^overnuient  at  Paris  having  taktui  a 
dccicjrd  jiosiiion,  it  follows  as  a  mailer  of  course 
that  tlirv  are  aliackcd  by  the  ojiijosition  papers; 
for  hostililv  1(1  luuu.slers,  rather  than  syiii|)alliy  with 
tlie  Swiss  I'tiliTiiiists,  may  be  regarded  as  tlit;  most 
slirnii^f  niiiiivc  wjih  the  I'Vencli  o|)position.  Tin; 
drfi'iice  <»irrrc  1  liy  the  nniiislerial  journals  is,  that 
I'Vancc  ha.s  btiMi  iii  I  he  li;ibit  of  sidling  arms  to  the 
governnii'iits  of  forfiuii  countries  with  wliiidi  she  is 
at  peace,  and  that  ihcnfure  tiiert;  was  no  rea.son  to 
refuse,  an  application  from  the  government  of  Fri- 
burg. 'I'he  opiiosiiion  reply,  that  France  is  at 
peac(!  with  the  governnuni  of  Switzerland,  and  yrX 
she  has  betMi  abetting  subjects  in  resisting  thai  gov- 
erninenl. 

Although  immediately  concerning  a  small  slate, 
a  transfer  of  sovereignty  has  taken  place  in  Italy 


which  is  likely  to  have  important  consequences 
At  the  last  settlement  of  the  Italian  states,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  Bourbon  prince  to  whom  Lucca 
was  given  should  only  hold  that  duchy  during  the 
life  of  the  ex-empress  Maria  Louisa  :  on  her  death 
or  abdication  he  was  to  succeed  to  the  duchy  com- 
prising the  states  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guas- 
talla  ;  and  the  duchy  of  Lucca  was  then  to  revert 
to  Tuscany,  to  be  incorporated  with  that  state. 
The  duke,  worried  by  the  embarrassments  of  his 
position  between  Austria  his  protector  and  his  be- 
loved subjects  calling  for  reibrm,  has  anticipated 
the  period  of  his  translation  so  far  as  to  yield  up 
Lucca  to  Tuscany,  with  which  it  is  henceforward 
incorporated.  This  transfer  will  have  an  important 
influence  on  the  progress  of  opinion  in  Italy,  in 
more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  while  the 
late  duke  kept  the  sovereignty,  his  timidity  and 
real  sympathy  with  absolutism  made  him  a  retainer 
of  Austria,  and  his  state  was  virtually  reserved  as 
a  friendly  inlet  for  Austria,  to  whom  it  secured  a 
position  in  central  Italy  ;  now  that  Lucca  is  incor- 
porated with  Tuscany,  that  position  is  no  longer 
available  to  Austria.  Next,  the  advancement  of 
the  'Lucchese  towards  liberal  institutions  is  thus  far 
confirmed  ;  which  is  in  itself,  merely  pro  tanto,  a  gain. 
But  further,  in  being  transferred  from  the  rule  of 
an  absolutist  to  that  of  a  liberal  government,  the 
Lucchese  will  realize,  at  a  stroke,  many  of  the 
advantages  derivable  from  political  advancement : 
they  will  find  a  considerable  change  for  the  better 
in  respect  of  personal  ease  and  freedom  from  galling 
restrictions  on  the  conduct  and  the  tongue  ;  thus 
their  convictions  in  favor  of  liberal  institutions  will 
be  strengthened  by  experience,  and  their  settled 
attachment  will  act  as  an  instructive  example  to 
the  rest  of  Italy — even  unto  iNlilan  and  Naples. 


In  a  foregoing  page  we  have  said  that  the  calam- 
itous consequences  of  the  s;)eculative  mania  were 
not  unforeseen  :  here  is  a  si)ecimen  of  the  far-off 
warnings,  extracted  from  our  own  file.  The  arti- 
cle of  which  this  formed  the  concluding  paragraph 
was  written  during  the  access  of  the  railway  fever 
in  1845,  and  applied  more  immediately  to  it :  "  the 
famine,"'  and  its  attendant  train  of  aggravations, 
were  still  in  the  nnrevealed  future. 

"  Supposing  this  confidence  should  prove  falla- 
cious, and  things  should  take  the  fatal  turn  which 
has  been  hinted  at,  there  is  one  consolation  which 
will  be  o])en  to  all  involved  in   the  common   ruin. 
Heretofore,  when  we  have  been  visited  by  the  con- 
sequences  of  over-speculation,   the    issuing-banks 
have   contrived,  as  fast  as  the   foreign   exchanges 
W(Mit    down,  to  counteract    the   c(Uitraction    of  the 
currency  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  ])lace, 
by  a  |)roportioiiate  increase  in  their  issues,  antl  thus 
to  defer  tin;  inimitable  crash,  with  the  certainty  of 
causing  it  to  be  more  extensive  and  protracted  when 
it    came.      The   bank  charter  act  of  last  session 
I  will  now  eirecluallv  jirecludc!  this  jialliative  :   wIk'H 
I  onc(^  the  exchanges  turn  and  the  banking  reserve  of 
I  the  Hank  of  I'liigland  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  ])oint, 
I  nothing  can  then  take  place  but  the  iullexible  work- 
'  ing  of  the  law,  under  which   the    paper-circulation 
'of  the  country  will   contract  dav  by  day  in   propor- 
tion to  the  gold  withdrawn  ;  and  from  the  dull  unva- 
rying pre.ssun^  of  this  remorseless  screw  tiiere  will 
b(!  no  e.sca|)(>  until  it  h:us  done  its  work.      If  under 
I  its  oiK-raiion  the  railway   schemes  of  the   past  yr'ar 
I  should  fall  from  their  present  jiremiums,  not  toadi»- 
count  but  merely  to  I)ar.  about  ten  millions  of  wealth 
'  of  witich  the  public  now  fancy  themselves  possessed 
i  will  have  wholly  evaporated;  while,  if  the  shaie* 
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of  the  old  companies  fall  only  to  the  point  at  which 
they  stood  this  lime  last  year,  and  from  which  they 
have  risen  not  so  much  on  account  of  increased 
dividends  as  from  anticipations  of  wonderful  effects 
from  amalgamation,  &c.,  an  evaporation  of  about 
twelve  millions  more  will  be  found  to  have  taken 
place.  When  these  events  occur,  with  their  long 
train  of  bankruptcies,  embezzlements,  and  suicides, 
the  public  wi'l  not  be  disposed  to  p'T/nit  self-reproach 
to  be  added  to  their  other  afflictions  :  the  new  bank 
charter  act  icill  reccire  their  anathemas,  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  evil :  and  by  hugging  this  consola- 
tion, many  will  contrive  to  pass  through  the  misery 
that  awaits  them,  without  even  deriving  the  advan- 
tage of  the  lesson  w  hich  that  misery  is  calculated  to 
teach,  namely  a  consciousness  of  their  own  immor- 
ality and  folly." — Spectator,  •2Qth  July,  1845. 

The  present  dilemma  of  gambUng  Liverpool  was 
curiously  foreshadowed  by  the  commercial  writer 
in  the  Times ;  who  spoke  as  follows  in  July  last, 
apropos  to  a  speculative  reaction  in  the  price  of 
"  shares,"  after  the  depression  in  April — 

"  In  shares  the  reaction  has  been  remarkable  ; 
but  according  to  the  Liverpool  price-lists,  its  extent 
in  that  town  has  been  far  greater  than  in  Lopdon. 
During  the  ardor  of  the  past  week,  the  jump  in 
some  of  the  smaller  shares  has  been  equal  to  not 
less  than  30  per  cent.  ;  while  in  heavy  descriptions 
the  rise  is  so  enormous  as  to  show  that  purchases 
must  have  been  made  of  the  boldest  description  ;  a 
fact  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice,  in  case 
events  now  looniing  {^although  perhaps  at  some 
months^  distance)  should  rrnder  necessary  another 
d'^pvtation  to  London  to  solicit  government  aid,  or 
a  repeal  of  the  bank  charter  act." — Times,  \st 
July,  1S47  :  City  Article. 

In  the  year  1737  three  per  cent,  consols  obtained 
the  price  of  107  per  cent.,  which  was  the  highest 
ever  known  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  September,  1797, 
when  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  negotiate  with 
the  French  republic  liecame  known,  they  fell  to 
47 J,  the  lowest  point  thay  ever  reached. 


•  AIDE-TOI. 

The  mercantile  world  is  in  trouble  ;  it  sees  no 
immediate  resource,  no  easy  way  of  escape  ;  and  flies 
to  the  usual  resort  for  help — to  the  "  government." 
People  have  been  over-speculating ;  they  have 
wasted  their  money,  been  disappointed  of  returns, 
feel  the  pinch  of  poverty,  look  around  in  vain  for 
assistance  ;  and,  gathering  courage  from  their  own 
numbers,  they  cry  out  fur  aid  to  "  the  government." 
Merchants,  with  business  of  literally  unknown 
amount,  have  been  living  like  princes ;  they  find 
out,  too  hte,  thu  they  have  over-estimated  their 
profits;  their  creditors  are  prompt,  but  not  their  re- 
ceipts; they  are  deplorably  in  want  of  money  ;  and, 
being  many,  they  send  up  a  deputation  to  "  govern- 
ment." In  other  words,  members  of  the  mercantile 
world  have  run  too  far  into  debt ;  beinir  short  of  cash 
or  credit,  they  are  put  to  serious  inconvenience  ; 
and  as  the  extravagance  has  been  very  general,  the 
body  of  insolvent  gentlemen  assumes  a  multitudinous 
aspect;  which  is  supposed  to  constitute  a  proper 
case  for  the  interference  of  the  state.  The  same 
plea  might  be  set  up  in  favor  of  Irish  Ribandmen, 
or  Lancashire  Turn-outs,  or  any  other  set  of  persons 
who  violate  their  social  duties  in  large  numbers. 

But  mere  multitudinousness  is  not  a  sufficient  plea 
for  state  interference.  INIost  of  the  essential  func- 
tions of  life  are  necessary  to  great  multitudes,  yet 
it  is  expected  that  they  should  be  performed  with- 


out official  intervention.  The  true  ground  of  state 
interference  is  not  obscure  or  equivocal.  Those 
things  upon  which  the  majority  of  a  community  is 
agreed,  and  which  are  good  for  all,  but  which  can- 
not be  consummated  unless  all  act  simultaneously, 
are  legitimate  subjects  for  the  intervention  of  the 
central  authority.  Such  is  the  valid  plea  for  sana- 
tory regulations :  it  is  very  necessary  for  the  health 
of  all,  that  every  man's  dust-heap  should  be  re- 
moved ;  but  if  all  his  neighbors  neglect  to  carry 
away  their  dust-heaps,  it  is  of  very  little  use  for 
one  to  begin  ;  and  as  he  cannot  enforce  the  observ- 
ance of  the  rule  by  mere  example,  nobody  begins  : 
it  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  state  should  en- 
force a  consentaneous  movement  of  dust-heaps. 

Apply  this  test  to  the  demands  for  a  state  inter- 
vention to  "restore  confidence"  or  "  sustain  credit." 
Credit  is  the  belief  entertained  in  a  man"s  resources  ; 
confidence  is  the  general  feeling  produced  by  that 
belief.    It  is  the  business  of  the  state  to  keep  up  the 
standards  of  credit,  so  that  they  be  steady  and  not 
liable  to  deterioration  ;  but  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  state  to  sustain  credit,  or  to  keep  it  fixed.    That 
depends  upon  the  diligence,  probity,  exactitude,  and 
discretion   of  the  individual  merchants ;    and  it  is 
their  business  to  sustain  credit  individually,  as  it  is 
collectively  their  business  to  impart  "  confidence." 
I  Credit  is  the  result  of  conduct,  not  a  matter  of  con- 
1  vention  :  confidence  is  a  feeling,  and  cannot  be  de- 
j  creed.     The  failure  of  credit,  now,  is  the  conse- 
quence of  no  official  laches,  but  ot  the  indiscretion 
of  merchants :  they  are  the  more  aware  of  it  pre- 
cisely because  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  tamper 
with  the  standards  of  credit,  and  thus  the  whole  of 
the  backsliding  is  measured  off  to  the  view  :  they 
want  the  standards  of  credit  to  be  a  little  lowered — 
credit  to  be  stretched,  so  as  to  disguise  their  case  ; 
the  real  remedy  is  to  supply  that  which  has  been 
deficient — discretion.      They  must   pinch  :    a   dis- 
agreeable process,  but  salutary.     It  would  beget  a 
still  more   alarming  panic,  if  our  merchants  were 
very  numerously  to  fail  in  another  essential  element 
towards  mercantile  prosperity — in  probity  ;  but  they 
would  do  little  in  such  case  to  "  restore  confidence" 
by  calling  on  the  state  to  make  merchants  honest, 
still  less  if  they  were  to  obtain  a  subsidy  for  supply- 
ing the  defalcations  in  the  estates  of  fraudulent  bank- 
j  rupts.     There  would  be  no  economical  distinction 
between  that  case  and  the  present.     The  duty  of 
I  the  state  is  to  remain  firm  in  keeping  steady  the 
j  standards  of  credit ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  merchants 
!  to  maintain  the  credit  itself — their  part  to  sustain 
I  their  own  "  confidence"  in  their  own  body. — Spec- 
'  tator,  23  Oct. 


From  the  Spectator. 

CURRENCY    AND    CREDIT. 

The  true  principles  of  a  sound  currency  are  sel- 
dom controverted  ;  but  they  are  apt  to  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  eager  search  for  relief  from  difficulties  of 
a  different  origin,  or  in  the  maze  of  discussion  when 
counsel  is  darkened  by  words  without  knowledge. 
The  currency  of  any  country  having  pecuniary 
transactions  with  other  countries  can  only  be  based 
on  the  precious  metals.  Its  standard  of  weight  and 
purity  is  fixed  and  applied  by  law  ;  but  the  amount 
of  the  currency  is  not  matter  of  authoritative  regu- 
lation, but  regulates  itself  according  to  the  wants 
and  resources  of  the  country,  which  sometimes 
make  it  scarce,  and  sometimes  allow  it  to  be  plenty. 
In  most  countries  the  expedient  of  substituting  a 
paper  currency  in  part  for  a  currency  of  the  precious 
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metals  hns  been  resorted  to,  as  being  more  conve- 1 
nient  and  more  economical.  It  is  essential  to  the  | 
safetj'  and  success  of  this  expedient,  that  the  paper 
money,  w  hich  possesses  no  intrinsic  valne,  should 
at  all  times  be  convertible,  at  the  option  of  the  hold- 
er, into  the  [)recious  metals  which  it  represents. 
To  insure  the  fulfilment  of  this  salutary  condition, 
it  was  provided  by  the  bank  charter  act  of  1844, 
that  the  issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  England 
should  not  be  allowed  to  issue  more  than  fourteen 
millions  of  bank  notes  without  an  equivalent  deposit 
of  gold  for  any  surplus  above  that  amount.  It  was 
computed  from  the  result  of  past  experience  that 
the  circulation  of  Bank  of  England  notes  (usually 
amounting  to  about  twenty  iriillions)  would  under 
no  circumstances  fall  so  low  as  fourteen  millions ; 
which  might  therefore  be  safely  issued  without  a 
corresponding  deposit  of  gold.  This  provision  of 
the  l)ank  charter  act  has  not  any  effect  in  restrict- 
ing the  currency,  and  was  not  framed  with  such  a 
view.  Had  the  aniiiorized  amount  been  taken  at 
sixteen  millions  instead  of  fourteen  millions,  the  cir- 
culation would  not  thereby  have  been  increased  by 
two  millions;  but  the  only  difference  would  have 
been,  that  of  the  twenty  millions  of  bank-notes  usu- 
ally in  circulation  two  millions  more  than  at  present 
would  have  been  issued  on  the  guarantee  of  the 
legislature  and  without  a  corresponding  deposit  of 
gold.  The  notes  issued  on  a  deposit  of  gold  would, 
however,  have  been  reduced  to  exactly  the  same 
extent.  This  last  position  is  not  generally  attended 
to  ;  although,  when  examined,  it  will  not  admit  of 
dispute.  But  an  opinion  is  very  prevalent,  that 
when  the  circulation  of  the  country  becomes  con- 
tracted within  its  usual  limits,  and  a  general  scarcity 
of  money  exists,  the  amount  of  bank-notes  whicli 
the  issue  department  is  authoiV/.ed  to  issue  on  the 
guarantee  of  the  legislature  and  witiiout  a  corre- 
sponding deposit  of  gold,  should  be  increased  so  as 
to  supi)ly  the  deficiency.  Such  an  atlenvpt  to  con- 
travene the  natural  laws  by  which  the  amount  of 
the  currency  is  governed,  besides  failing  in  its 
immediate  object,  would  aggravate  the  evils  it  was 
meant  to  renndy.  A  contraction  of  the  circulation 
within  its  usual  limits  may  proceed  from  a  turn  of 
foreign  exchanges  against  the  country,  leading  to 
an  exportation  of  g'dd.  as  was  the  case  in  the  early 
j)art  of  this  yt?ar.  It  seems  obvious,  that  if  at  that 
time  the  issuo  of  bank-notes  had  been  increased, 
it  tnust  have  led  to  an  increased  exjxirtation  of  gold, 
(still  keeping  down  the  amount  of  the  currency,) 
until  tiie  coffers  of  the  bank  were  emptied  ;ind  a 
suspension  of  cash  payments  took  place  :  wh(!reas 
the  exportatiou  of  gold  having  b(;en  left  to  produce 
its  natural  elleft  on  the  currency  and  on  prices,  the 
<lrain  was  checked  by  the  increased  value  of  money, 
while  no  aiijirebension  aros(!  that  the  l)ank  would 
b('  unalile  to  meet  its  engagements.  'I'he  present 
heavy  pressure  on  the  mon(>y-mark(;t  proceeds  fntm 
a  different  fiuise.  It  is  maiidy  owing  to  an  uiiiver- 
Kal  feeling  (if  mutual  distrust  among  the  uu^rcantih! 
communily.  If  the  numerous  (ailnres  which  h;\\'v. 
occurred  had  served  tn  show  that  the  feeling  was 
groundless,  it  w^onld  gradually  have  been  dispelled, 
linbapiiiiy,  they  liave,  on  the  contrary,  tended  to 
confirm  it.  Scarcely  one  failure  has  lia|)pened 
which  (whatever  iiad  been  llie  stale  of  the  money- 
iriaikel)  was  not  inevitable,  if  tin;  truth  of  the  case 
Iiad  been  known.  'I"he  state  of  the  money-market 
lias  onfy  brought  the  truth  to  light.  I'nder  such 
cireunistances  the  immediate!  jin-ssure  of  the  money- 
market  might,  no  doubt,  be  relieved  for  the  moment 
by  an  increased  issue  of  bank-notes  ;  but  the  relief 
would  be  but  temporary,  and  would  i)rove  both  fal- 


lacious and  ruinous,  unless  the  causes  in  which  the 
pressure  had  its  origin,  should  cease  to  operate. 
If  the  want  of  confidence  should  not  be  removed,  or 
if  the  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  country  should 
not  be  stopped,  then  the  increased  issue  of  bank- 
notes beyond  the  point  of  safety  would  first  be 
frustrated  in  its  immediate  object  of  affording  relief, 
and  afterwards  be  followed  by  a  panic  lest  the  bank 
should  be  unable  to  meet  its  engagements,  whereby 
a  suspension  of  cash  payments  must  en&ue,  or  by 
the  actual  occurrence  of  that  disastrous  result. 

The  demand  for  an  increased  issue  of  bank-notes 
is  precisely  analogous  to  what,  with  a  metallic  cur- 
rency only,  the  demand  would  be  for  a  debasement 
of  the  coin  to  meet  a  similar  emergency.  Each 
measure  would  operate  in  the  same  manner  and 
lead  to  the  same  consequences.  The  fallacy  of  the 
demand  consists  in  expecting  paper-money  to  be 
something  more  than  a  faithful  substitute  for  the 
precious  metal  which  it  represents.  The  office  of 
a  well-ordered  currency,  whether  of  the  precious 
metals  or  of  representative  paper,  is  not  to  replace 
capital  which  has  been  dissipated,  or  to  restore  con- 
fidence when  it  has  been  shaken,  or  inspire  it  when 
it  is  not  due  :  its  office  is  to  do  no  more  than  furnish 
that  which,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances, 
may  prove  a  trustworthy  and  convenient  medium 
of  exchange  for  mercantile  transactions,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic.  This  office,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bank  charier  act,  our  system  of  currency 
has  faithfully  and  effectively  executed.  Through- 
out the  present  alarming  crisis,  bank-notes  have 
been  as  good  as  gold.  They  never  were  so  on  any 
similar  occasion.  The  ordeal  through  which  we 
are  now  passing  has  been  brought  on  by  schemes 
of  internal  improvement,  here,  as  in  America,  car- 
ried far  beyond  our  available  resources ;  by  reckless 
trading  with  fictitious  capital ;  by  heavy  losses  in 
trade  treated  like  losses  at  the  gaming-table  and 
repaired  by  fresh  borrowing  ;  by  an  enhanced  price 
for  cotton,  and  an  enormous  drain  of  bullion  for 
food  ;  by  prodigal  relief  to  Ireland  ;  by  a  govern- 
ment loan  at  an  adverse  period  ;  by  tiie  alarm  and 
distrust  which  all  those  concomitant  circumstances 
conspired  to  produce.  To  attribute  effects  of  such 
magnitude  to  the  want  ol-'any  additional  amount  of 
bank-notes  which  would  have  been  issued  without 
an  entire  disregard  of  consequences,  is  a  palpable 
absurdity.  It  is  no  less  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
present  distress  could  be  removed  by  the  legerde- 
main trick  of  setting  afloat  some  two  or  three  mil- 
lions of  "  promises  to  Jiay,"  without  the  where- 
withal to  keep  the;  promise.  Such  a  jiroject  would 
only  turn  the  insolvency  of  counting-houses  into  a 
general  confiscati(Ui  of  the  money  which  every 
member  of  the  community  has  in  his  jiocket. 

A.B. 


TiiK  PosTiif.Mots  Works  of  Dr.  (^halmichs. — 
It  will  be  agreeable  intelligence  to  many  that  an 
.\merican  republication  of  the  j)u.«ithumous  writings 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  is  about  to  appear,  from  the  jiress 
of  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers,  .xjimiltaneiui.sly 
with  the  original  (ulition,  from  duplicate  slereotype 
jdates.  'I'liese  productions  will  comprise  the  ma- 
tured fruit  of  the  academic  and  thcoloeical  labors  of 
this  distinguished  scholar  and  divine,  during  the 
jzreater  part  of  his  arduous  and  valnalile  life.  The 
desiri!  on  the  part  of  the  reading  public  of  the  United 
States,  to  possess  these  treasures  of  the  learning 
and  jiicty  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  any 
age,  will  doubtless  be  very  general. — A^  V,  Com. 
Advertiser . 


RECOVERY  OF  A  DAUGHTER. 
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RECOVERY    OF    A    DAUGHTER. 

Many  years  ago,  severa]  German  families  left 
their  country  and  settled  in  North  America. 
Amongst  them  was  a  man  from  Wirtemberg,  who, 
with  his  wife  and  a  large  family,  established  him- 
self in  Pennsylvania.  There  were  no  churches  or 
schools  then  in  that  neighborhood,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  keep  the  Sabbath  at  home  with  his 
family,  instructing  them  himself  to  read  the  Bible 
and  pray  to  God.  He  used  very  often  to  read  the 
Scriptures  to  them,  and  always  used  first  to  say 
"  Now,  my  children,  be  still,  and  listen  to  what  I 
am  going  to  read  ;  for  it  is  God  who  speaks  to  us 
in  this  book." 

In  the  year  1754,  a  dreadful  war  broke  out  in 
Canada,  between  the  French  and  the  English. 
The  Indians  took  part  with  the  French,  and  made 
excursions  as  far  as  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
plundered  and  burned  all  the  houses  they  came  to, 
and  murdered  the  people.  In  1755,  they  reached 
the  dwelUng  of  the  poor  family  from  Wirtemberg, 
while  the  wife  and  one  of  the   sons   had  gone  to 


"  Alone,  yet  not  alone  am  I, 
Though  in  this  sohtude  so  drear.'' 

They  constantly  hoped  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
would,  some  time,  bring  them  back  to  their 
Christian  friends. 

In  1764,  the  hopes  of  these  children  were  real- 
ized. The  merciful  providence  of  God  brought 
the  English  Colonel  Boquet  to  the  place  where 
they  were  in  captivity.  He  conquered  the  Indians 
and  forced  them  to  ask  for  peace.  The  first  con- 
dition that  he  made  was,  that  they  should  restore 
all  the  prisoners  they  had  taken.  Thus  the  two 
poor  girls  were  released.  More  than  400  captives 
were  brought  to  Colonel  Boquet.  It  was  an 
affecting  sight  to  see  so  many  young  people 
wretched  and  distressed.  The  colonel  and  his 
soldiers  gave  them  food  and  clothes,  brought  them 
to  a  town  called  Carlisle,  and  published  in  the 
Pennsylvania  newspapers  that  all  parents  who  had 
lost  their  children  might  come  to  this  place,  and 
in  case  of  their  finding  them,  they  should  be 
restored.      Poor  Regina's  sorrowing  mother  came. 


the   mill,  four   miles   distant,   to   get   some   corn  I  among  many  other  bereaved  parents,  to  Carlisle; 

but  alas  I  her  child  had  become  a  stranger  to  her. 
Regina  had  acquired  the  appearance  and  manner, 
as  well  as  the  language,  of  the  natives.  The  poor 
mother  went  up  and  down  amongst  the  young  per- 
sons assembled,  but  by  no  efforts  could  she  dis- 
cover her  daughters.  She  wept  in  bitter  grief  and 
disappointment.      Colonel  Boquet  said,  "  Do  you 


ground.  The  husband,  the  eldest  son,  and  two 
little  girls,  named  Barbara  and  Regina,  were  at 
home.  The  father  and  his  son  were  instantly 
killed  by  the  savages,  but  they  carried  the  two 
little  girls  away  into  captivity,  with  a  great  many 
other  children  who  were  taken  in  the  same  man- 
ner.    Thev  were  led  minv  miles  through  woods 


and  thorny  bushes  that  nobody  might  follow  them,   recollect  nothing  by  which  your  children  might  be 
In  this  condition  thev  were  broueht  to  the  habita-   discovered?" 


tions  of  the  Indians,  who  divided  among  them- 
selves all  the  children  whom  they  had  taken  cap- 
tive. 

Barbara  was  at  this  time  ten  years  old,  and 
Regina  nine.  It  was  never  known  what  became 
of  Barbara  ;  but  Regina,  and  a  little  girl  two  years 
old,  whom  she  had  never  seen  before,  were  given 
to  an  old  widow,  who  was  a  very  cruel  woman. 
Her  only  son  lived  with  her  and  maintained  her ; 
but  he  was  sometimes  from  home  for  weeks 
together,  and  then  these  poor  children  were  forced 
to  go  into  the  forests  to  gather  roots  and  other 
provisions  for  the  old  woman,  and  when  thev  did 


She  answered  that  she  recollected  nothing  but 
a  hymn  which  she  used  to  sing  with  them,  and 
which  was  as  follows  : 

"  Alone,  yet  not  alone  am  I, 

Though  in  this  solitude  so  drear ; 
I  feel  my  Saviour  always  nigh. 

He  comes  the  weary  hours  to  cheer. 
I  am  with  him,  and  he  with  me, 
Even  here  alone  I  cannot  be." 

The  colonel  desired  her  to  sing  this  hvnjn. 
Scarcely  had  the  mother  sun?  two  lines  of  it.  when 
Regina  rushed  from  the  crowd.  be?an  to  sing-  it 
not  bring  her  enough  to  eat,  she  would  beat  them  j  ^^^°'  ^""^  threw  herself  into  her  mother's  arms. 
in  so  cruel  a  manner  that  they  were  nearly  killed.  \  ^^^y  ^*'^h  wept  for  joy,  and  the  colonel  restored 
The  httle  girl  always  kept  close  to  Regina,  and  |  ^^^  daughter  to  her  mother.  There  was  no  one 
when  she  knelt  down  under  a  tree,  and  repeated i  *°  "^"^  ^^^  "^^er  little  girl;  and  as  she  clung  to 
the  prayers  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  hymns  i  ^^?i"^' ^"d  would  not  let  her  go,  the  mother  took 
which  her  father  and  mother  had  taught  her,  the  j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^er  home. 

little  girl  prayed  with  her  and  learned  the  hymns!  ^^  ^^n  as  Regina  came  home,  she  inquired  for 
and  prayers  by  heart.  In  this  melancholy  state  I  "^^^  ^'^^  i"  which  God  speaks  to  us."  Her 
of  slavery  these  children  remained  nine  long  years,  |  mother  unfortunately  was  destitute  of  that  treasure, 
till  Regina  had  reached  the  age  of  nineteeii,  and'  having  lost  everything  when  the  natives  burnt  ihs 
her  little  companion  was  eleven  years  old.  While  j  house.  A  Bible,  however,  was  presented  to  her, 
captives,  their  hearts  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  I  ^^^^  application  was  made  at  Philadelphia  ;  and 
towards  what  was  good.  Retina  continually  i  ^^  ^  remarkable  that  Regina  had  so  retained  her 
repeated  the  verses  from  the  Bible,  and  the  h_\Tnns '  ^^^^X  instructions  that  she  was  enabled  to  read 
which  she  had  learnt  when  at  home,  and  she  '.  immediately  when  the  precious  book  was  handed  to 
taught  them  to  the  little  girl.  They  often  used  to  ^^^- — delated  by  the  Rec.  Mr.  Rone,  of  Elsitwre, 
cheer  each  other  wth  one  from  the  hyma-book  used  j '"  Denmark. 
atHaUe,  in  Germany  :  j 
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BEWARE  OF  FRANCE. 


BEWARE  OF  FRANCE. 

[We  copy  from  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser  an 
article  on  theatiairs  of  the  Iliode  la  Plata.  Many  things 
make  it  evident  to  us  that  France,  or  the  king  of  the 
F'rench,  wislies  to  meddle  in  American  affairs — perhaps 
to  kei'p  matters  the  more  quiet  at  homo.  It  seems  likely 
thai  !":dl  employment  may  be  found  for  diplomatic  mana- 
CTs  nearer  home — hut  this  is  the  best  foundation  for  hope 
iliar  th;s  people  will  not  gel  up  a  war  in  America.] 

Affairs  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. — It  may  not 
h'i  uninteresting-,  even  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have 
not  a  direct  interest  in  the  trade  there,  but  who  yet 
mny  desire  to  understand  the  general  outlines  of  the 
question,  to  be  informed  regarding  a  controversy 
vvliich  may  shortly  assume  an  importance  of  no  or- 
dinary character.  Steam  power  is  every  day  bring- 
ing us  nearer  and  nearer  to  localities  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  measurably  lost  their  importance  to  us 
by  distance  ;  hence  it  becomes  more  and  more  im- 
portant that  we  should  at  least  keep  ourselves 
'■  posted  up"  in  reference  to  what  other  nations  are 
doing,  even  if  we  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  follow 
their  example. 

We  happen  to  possess  some  information  in  regard 
to  matters  connected  with  the  present  and  future 
condition  of  things  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  with 
the  governments  on  and  near  that  river,  which  we 
resrard  as  of  deep  importance,  and  the  truth  of  which 
may  probably  be  confirmed  at  no  distant  day  ;  and 
when  so  confirmed  we  may  naturally  look  for  some 
excitement.  The  United  Stales  at  any  rate  cannot 
fail  to  become  dee{)ly  interested,  nor  can  their  gov- 
ernment remain  a  silent  spectator,  when  the  matters 
to  which  we  allude  become  more  developed. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  thai  England  and  France 
liave  jointly  sustaitied  a  long  blockade  of  tiie  port  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  with  the  view  of  bringing  Rosas, 
jiresident  of  the  ArgenUne  republic,  to  sundry  terms 
and  conditions  ;  l)ut  this  indomitable  chief  sternly 
a:)d  gallantly  resisted.  To  understand  this  matter 
more  clearly,  it  would  be  well  to  turn  to  a  map  and 
se^;  the  jxjsilion  of  governments  whose  interests  w-ere 
involved.  First,  in  regard  to  Montevideo,  which 
commands  a  very  important  position,  not  only  geo- 
graj)liically  but  politically.  This  city,  with  its 
JJanda  (Jriental,  occupies  the  northern  side  and  en- 
trance of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and,  with  anything 
like  a  respectable  government  and  power,  could 
control  the  entire  trade  and  intercourse  of  that  river 
with  the  vast  country  above  and  interior  on  either 
Hide. 

It  has  always,  therefore,  been  jealously  watched 
by  tin;  government  of  IJmmos  Ayres,  or  tlio  Argen- 
tine republic,  which  holds  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  exli'iids  a  vast  distance  up  ;  the  seat  of 
;r<>vt;riini(!nt  being  15iienos  Ayn;s.  Tiie  (Mnpire  of 
Jkazil  extcnd.s  down  till  it  reaches  the  Banda  Ori- 
ental, the  latter  alone  sfjparatinjj  it  from  the  Rio  d(! 
la  I'lat.t.  it  will  be  seen  therefore  at  a  glance  how 
important  to  IJrazil  mu.st  be  the  action  and  destiny 
(»f  MDiiteviiieo  and  the  Banda  Oriental  ;  for  with 
that  .strip  of"  country  in  possession  or  nnd(!r  political 
(^nilrid,  MucMoH  Ayres  and  all  tin;  vast  interest  on 
and  tributary  to  the  Uio  de  la  Plata  would  bo  al  the 
nierey  of  th"  iMtipire  of  Hrazil. 

As  the  French  government  is  now  closely  allied 
to  the  government  <d  Urazd,  a  French  prince  being 
married  to  a  Brazilian  princess,  and  other  family  j 
ties  also  existing,  it  may  readily  be  understood  why  ; 
France  should  desire  to  strike  (lowii  the  only  barrier  1 
that  remains  against  the  control  by  Brazil  of  the  Rio  ; 
de  la    Plata  and    its  va.sl  interests.     That  i)arrier  is  j 


Rosas  at  Buenos  Ayres.  To  put  his  power  aside 
it  became  an  easy  matter  on  the  part  of  the  French 
to  "  pick  a  quarrel"  with  Rosas,  and  take  sides 
with  the  government  of  Montevideo.  To  cloak  the 
design,  France  succeeded  in  inducing  England  to 
join  in  a  blockade  and  quasi  war  against  Rosas,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  too  restrictive  and  inter- 
fered too  much  with  what  they  called  "  neutral 
trade." 

Circumstances  however,  have  convinced  England 
that  every  blow  struck  against  the  power  of  Rosas 
only  added  power  to  France,  through  her  connec- 
tion with  Brazil,  and  that  in  fact  France  only  desired 
to  advance  tlie  power  and  influence  of  Brazil ;  that 
the  whole  self-called  government  of  Montevideo  or 
the  Banda  Oriental  was  composed  of  French  adven- 
turers, and  that  the  city  of  Montevideo  itself  was, 
as  regards  the  proportion  of  inhabitants,  as  com- 
pletely a  French  town  as  Havre  or  Bordeaux. 

When  a  change  occurred  in  the  English  ministry, 
last  year,  measures  were  immediately  adopted  to 
look  into  this  matter  and,  if  found  as  suspected, 
break  ofT  this  joint  interference,  which,  under  the 
pretence  of  improving  the  condition  of  neutral  trade, 
was  only  making  things  worse.  To  perform  this 
duty  an  intelligent,  honorable  and  liberal  nobleman. 
Lord  Howden,  was  selected  by  the  English  govern- 
ment to  visit  that  quarter,  and  Count  Walewski 
was  sent  out  by  the  French  to  look  after  the  French 
side  of  the  question.  Lord  Howden,  it  seems,  lost 
no  time  in  having  an  interview  with  the  real  gov- 
ernment of  Montevideo,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
General  Oribe  ;  and  next  pushed  up  to  Buenos 
Ayres  and  had  an  interview  with  Rosas,  who  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  "  Old  Hickory"  in  that  quarter  ;  he 
soon  saw  enough  to  convince  himself  that  Eng- 
land stood  in  a  very  false,  or  at  least  anomalous 
poshion,  and  directed  the  FiUglish  admiral  to  with- 
draw from  the  blockade,  and  thus  English  interven- 
tion ceased.  There  remain  then  only  the  French 
to  keep  up  the  blockade,  for  it  appears  that  Count 
Walewski  was  not  charged  with  the  same  powers 
or  inclinations  possessed  by  Lord  Howden. 

A  curious  incident  occurred  at  this  time,  which 
may  here  be  alluded  to.  Our  charge  d'affaires  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  Mr.  Harris,  took  occasion,  while 
these  representatives  of  France  and  P^ngland  were 
on  the  spot,  to  address  them  a  note  setting  forth  the 
avowed  rule  of  our  government,  not  to  acquiesce  in 
any  measure  which  encouraged  the  establishment 
on  any  j)art  of  this  continent  of  a  European  govern- 
ment, or  to  countenance  any  interference  with  es- 
tablished American  governments.  To  this  note 
Lord  Howden  instantly  responded  in  a  spirit  of 
frankness  and  amity,  disavowing  any  such  intention 
on  the  part  of  his  government.  So  far  as  England 
is  concerned,  then,  there  is  no  apjK^al — noafterclap 
— the  goveriHTient  of  iMigland  is  as  completely  bound 
by  this  explicit  avowMl  as  it  could  he  under  a  signed 
and  sealed  treaty  to  that  end. 

We  are  yet  to  learn  how  far  it  may  suit  the  pol- 
icy of  Franco  to  confirm  what  Count  Walewski 
said,  on  the  same  occasion,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Harris; 
it  may  reciuire  "  a  vote  in  the  chambers,"  a.s  was 
claimed  in  the  matl(!r  of  our  indemnification  treaty. 
.Suffice  it  to  say,  the  i)rofitless  blockade  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  by  French  inl(!rvenlion  between  the 
nominal  govermiient  of  Montevideo  and  that  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  is  still  kept  up,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  an  additional  French  force  of  some  six 
thousand  troops  will  be  sent  out  to  Montevideo,  to 
carry  into  full  effc^ct  the  original  design  of  the  Frentrfi 
government.     Lord   Howden's  course  will  be  con- 
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demned  by  the  French  cabinet,  for  reasons  too  obvi- 
ous to  require  further  explanation. 

In  this  state  of  things  what  course  does  it  become 
the  duty  of  our  government  to  adopt! 

We  do  not  say  that  it  has  yet  become  necessary 
for  us  to  act  in  tlie  matter.  The  frank  and  liberal 
regard  for  our  interest,  as  the  great  neutral  power 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  manifested  by  Lord  How- 
den,  not  only  in  his  reply  to  the  note  of  Mr.  Harris, 
but  by  his  prompt  action  in  raising  the  English 
portion  of  the  blockade,  may  yet  induce  correspond- 
ing action  on  the  part  of  the  French  government ; 
or  o'.her  matters  may  intervene  which  will  show  the 
French  government  that  it  would  he  wisest  and  best 
to  abandon  its  presumed  design.  But  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  note,  without  opposition,  the  progress 
of  a  measure  which  may  place  in  the  power  of 
France,  or,  by  her  aid  and  under  her  direction,  in 
the  power  of  Brazil,  the  entire  control  of  the  trade 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  with  it  of  course  that  of 
the  Parana  and  Uruguay.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  the  power,  having  the  means  to  act, 
which  possesses  Montevideo,  has  as  complete  con- 
trol over  all  the  trade  of  those  rivers  above,  as  Xew 
York  city  would  have  over  the  trade  of  the  Hudson, 
or  New  Orleans  over  that  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
vast  tributaries. 

Ever  since  that  alliance  by  marriage  between 
France  and  Brazil,  has  been  noticed  an  increasing 
querulousness  on  the  part  of  the  latter  government, 
(the  only  imperial  fragment  left  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,)  and  the  day  probably  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  •'  imperial  government"  will  be  found 
assuming  some  position  or  setting  up  some  demand 
which  will  make  it  necessary  on  our  part  to  cau- 
tion the  emperor  in  retrard  to  such  instigations  as  he 
may  receive  from  his  French  relations. 

We  neither  counsel  nor  desire  alliance  with  any 
European  power,  in  this  or  any  other  matter,  yet  it 
may  be  well  for  us  nut  to  allow  any  old  prejudices, 
for  or  against  either  of  the  two  named  in  this  con- 
nection, to  blind  us  to  ourdutyin  fairly  discriminat- 
ing between  them,  or  to  withhold  our  approbation 
and  approval  of  the  conduct  of  either  which  has  for 
its  object  the  advancement  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  from  one  end  of  this  continent  to  the  other. 
The  course  pursued  by  Lord  Howden  in  his  mission 
thus  far  seems  to  us  entirely  correct  and  laudable. 
He  is  now  at  the  imperial  court  of  Brazil,  as  minis- 
ter from  his  own  government,  and  circumstances 
may  occur  which  may  call  further  upon  the  exercise 
of  those  qualities  he  so  eminently  possesses. 


THE    MEXICAN    BATTLES. 

MrcH  as  has  been  published  in  this  and   other 
American  papers,  descriptive  of  the  first  battles  in 
the  environs  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  there  are  some  [ 
points  of  novelty  in  the  following  brief  account,  by ' 
an  Enelish  observer,  which  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial Advertiser  copies  from  the  London  Times  :  i 

"  The  United  States  army,  under  General  Scott,  I 
began  leaving  Puebla  on  the  ITth  of  August,  i 
They  arrived  at  Azatia  on  the  14th,  but  finding  j 
the  Penon  ton  strong  to  take  without  considerable  ! 
loss,  they  retreated  to  Chaico,  and  went  round  by  | 
Icochirnielo  to  San  Aueustin.  This  road  was  con-  j 
sidered  so  impracticable  by  the  Mexicans,  that  they 
entirely  neglected  to  defend  it,  but  the  American  ' 
pioneers  seem  to  be  admirable,  and  the  army  rather ! 
unexpectedly  made  their  appearance  at  San  Augus-  i 
tin  on  the  17th.  Still  finding  strong  fortifications  | 
at    San   Antonio    and    Churubusco,   which    thev  I 


thought  better  to  attack  on  the  flank,  they  made  an 
artillery  road  over  the  Pedregal  towards  San  Angel, 
where  they  met  General  Valencia  with  5000  men 
and  20  guns,  who  endeavored  to  prevent  their  pas- 
sage by  that  pomt. 

"  Deeming  it  more  advisable  not  to  leave  him 
behind  them,  they  drove  him,  upon  the  evening  of 
the  19ih,  toward  the  Magdelana,  where  he  took  up 
an  excellent  position.  In  the  night,  however,  they 
completely  surrounded  him  with  only  3,000  men, 
and  at  the  break  of  day  attacked  and  dispersed  his 
division  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  single  gun,  taking  all  his  pieces. 
General  Valencia  escaped  to  Toluca,  where  he  is 
now  trying  to  get  up  a  revolution  acrainst  Santa 
Anna,  upon  whom  he  throws  the  blaioe  of  his  de- 
feat, a  proceeding  which  may  somewhat  impede 
negotiations.  The  same  American  division,  with 
reinforcements,  then  proceeded  to  attack  Churu- 
busco and  San  Antonio  in  the  flank.  Here  they 
met  a  more  obstinate  resistance,  principally  from  a 
body  of  one  hundred  American  deserters,  who  had 
been  enrolled  by  the  Mexicans,  who  pointed  the 
guns  beautifully  and  fought  like  devils. 

"After  three  hours'  hard  fighting,  the  Americans 
gained  a  complete  victory,  took  3000  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  seven  general  officers,  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  xTheir  way  was  now 
open  to  Mexico,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight 
works  at  the  Garitas.  However,  the  same  even- 
ing Santa  Anna  sent  a  messenger  to  Scott,  say- 
ing that  if  he  would  agree  not  to  come  into  the 
city,  he  would  listen  to  propositions  of  peace. 
General  Scott,  with  a  prudence  and  moderation 
for  which  he  deserves  the  greatest  credit,  and  by 
which  he  almost  created  a  mutiny  in  his  army, 
agreed  to  this,  saying  that  he  should  take  up  his 
quarters  nearer  the  city,  which  he  did  next  day  at 
Tacubaya.  An  armistice  has  since  been  signed, 
and  commissioners  have  been  appointed  to  meet  Mr. 
Trist  at  a  small  village.  Itzcapusaico,  about  a 
league  from  Mexico ;  they  are  Jose  J.  Herrera, 
Mora  y  Villamil,  Bernardo  Orie<;o  and  Atristain,  all 
men  inclined  for  peace  ;  but  there  are  too  many  of 
them.  Several  deputies  declare  that  they  will  not 
meet  here,  but  at  Queretaro.  Santa  Anna's  influ- 
ence seems  to  be  on  the  wane. 

"  General  Paredes  landed  from  the  Teviot  on  the 
14th  of  August ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  Ameri- 
can authorities  having  done  away  all  the  former 
Mexican  customs  of  visiting  ships  on  their  arrival, 
he  passed  through  the  city  and  escaped  into  the 
country  with  perfect  ease.  While  the  Teviot  was 
absent  at  Tampico,  the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz 
finding  that  he  was  likely  to  get  into  a  serious 
scrape  through  his  negligence,  endeavored  to  lay 
the  blame  upon  the  captain  of  the  steamer,  and  for- 
bade his  landing  on  his  return  from  Tampico, 
although  no  other  obstacle  was  put  to  the  commu- 
nication with  the  shore.  It  was  somewhat  laugha- 
ble that  the  captain  was  the  only  person  in  the  ship 
who  was  unable  to  land,  having  broken  his  leg 
some  time  previously." 


Singing  Mouse. — The  last  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Franklin  Institute  describes  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  a  natural  curiosity  which  had  been 
exhibited  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  Institute. 

"A  natural  curiosity  was  next  exhibited,  which 
excited  considerable  interest.  This  was  a  Singing 
Mouse,  which,  though  declining  on  this  occasion  to 
perform  in  its  best  styla,  yet  gave  sufficient  proof 
that  its  musical  powers  are  wonderful,  for  an  auimal 
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of  its  kind.  It  is  a  common  domestic  mouse,  {Mus 
Muscuhis,)  and  in  appearance  differs,  in  no  remark- 
able particular,  from  other  individuals  of  its  spe- 
cies. 

"  It  was  the  musical  talent  of  this  little  creature 
which  led  to  its  capture.  A  lady,  who  kept  some 
canary  birds  in  her  room  through  the  day,  but  who 
was  in  tiie  habit  of  having  the  cages  removed  to 
another  apartment  for  the  night,  happened  to  hear, 
after  retiring,  a  musical  chirping  in  the  room,  appar- 
ently proceeding  from  beneath  a  bureau.  Suppos- 
ing that  one  of  her  birds  had  escaped  from  its  cage, 
and  remained  in  the  room,  she  attempted  to  dislodge 
it  from  its  supposed  concealment.  No  bird,  how- 
ever, made  its  appearance  ;  but  a  mouse  was  startled 
from  beneath  the  bureau,  and  ran  to  another  part  of 
the  room,  where  it  recommenced  its  song.  It  was 
caught  and  confined  in  a  cage,  which  it  has  now 
inhabited  about  six  weeks ;  having  become  quite 
tame,  and  evidently  recognizing  individuals,  by 
sliowing  more  familiar  regard  to  its  keeper  than  to 
strangers. 

"  It  is  seldom  entirely  silent,  except  when  sleep- 
ing ;  almost  constantly  emitting  a  low  chirping  series 
of  notes,  resembling,  somewhat  the  twittering  pro- 
duced by  a  nest  of  young  birds.  As  the  evening 
advances,  its  musical  disposition  is  more  fully  de- 
veloped, until,  usually,  towards  midnight,  its  notes 
increase  in  power,  compass  and  variety — it  then 
frequently  pours  forth  a  gush  of  melody,  resembling 
the  song  of  a  canary  bird  ;  but  softer  and  less  shrill 
than  the  notes  of  the  feathered  songster." 


Russian  Manufactures. — Mr.  Cobden's  late 
visit  to  the  great  annual  Russian  fair,  at  Nishnei 
Novogorod,  has  revealed  some  striking  facts  with 
respect  to  Russian  manufactures.  The  great  vari- 
ety of  articles  which  were  exposed  for  sale,  and  the 
admirable  order  which  was  maintained  at  the  e"4- 
change  of  goods,  very  much  exceeded  his  expecta- 
tion. Mr.  Cobden  visited  several  of  the  marmfae- 
turing  districts  in  Russia,  where  he  was  much 
surprised  and  gratified  with  the  industry  and  .skill 
of  the  workmen,  principally  native  peasants.  At 
Wochna  he  found  silk  goods  manufactured  in  a  very 
good  style  to  an  extent  of  several  hundred  thousand 
roubles  annually.  At  Moscow  several  manufactures 
excited  his  astonishment  and  admiration.  Mr.  C. 
is  said  to  have  pronounced  the  calico  printing  mill 
of  M.  Gutschkow  one  of  the  most  perfect  which  he 
had  ever  seen  in  its  organization.  In  another  estab- 
lishment, that  of  M.  Procherow,  the  care  bestowed 
upon  the  health,  morals,  and  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren employed  was  very  gratifying.  The  mills  in 
Moscow  appear  to  be  conducted  with  great  skill 
and  order,  and  with  a  very  admirable  combination 
of  the  various  divisions  of  the  manufactory.  Cloth 
weaving  appears  to  be  in  a  very  favorable,  in  fact  in 
a  very  advanced,  state  in  Russia,  and  many  circum- 
stances combine  to  bring  this  branch  of  industry  to 
the  highest  perfection.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  the  manufacturers  of  England  had  many  pow- 
erful and  skilful  rivals  on  the  continent,  but  she  has 
not  hitherto  expected  to  find  them  in  Russia. — Nat. 
Intelligencer. 
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Tt  is  so  long  since  we  proposed  to  our  readers 
to  accompany  us  a  step  further  in  our  attempt  to 
trace  the  progress  of  society  and  manners  in  Ger- 
many,* that  they  have  doubtless  lost  all  memory 
of  our  invitation.  But  there  are  things  which  can 
never  become  obsolete  or  uninteresting  ;  and  if 
there  be  a  spectacle  in  the  world  calculated  forever 
to  awaken  the  curiosity,  and  engage  the  sympa- 
thies of  mankind,  it  is  that  of  the  moral  decline  of 
a  great  nation,  followed  by  its  political  overthrow  ; 
and  finally  of  its  resurrection,  purified  and  strength- 
ened by  adversity. 

Such  is  the  spectacle  which  we  would  now  fain 
present  to  our  readers  ;  and  we  have  been  induced 
to  enter  on  the  task,  less  by  any  confidence  in  our 
own  power  to  do  it  justice,  than  by  the  doubt 
whether  the  many  affecting  descriptions  of  these 
scenes,  contained  in  the  works  of  men  acting  or 
suffering  in  them,  will  ever  meet  the  eye  of  the 
English  public  in  any  other  way.  From  one  of 
these  works,  the  Autobiography  of  Isl.  Yarnhagen 
von  Ense,  a  very  judicious  and  happy  selection  has 
lately  been  made  by  Sir  Alexander  Duff  Gordon. 
But  we  question  whether  many  of  these  memoirs 
will  be  translated,  or  even  extensively  read,  in 
England.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  shall  be  doing 
a  not  unacceptable  service  to  our  readers,  in  bring- 
ing some  of  the  more  striking  passages  contained 
in  them  before  their  notice  ;  connecting  these  by 
such  a  slight  historical  thread  as  our  space  will 
permit. 

We  formerly  expressed  a  wish  to  confine  our- 
selves chiefly  to  the  province  of  domestic  and  social 
life  ;  and  may  still  avow  the  same  predilection. 
But,  what  is  domestic  life,  in   a  country  ruined, 

♦See  Memoirs  of  Ritter  von  Lang:  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, vol.  Ixxviii.,  p.  327. 
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insulted,  trodden  under  foot  and  despoiled  by  foreign 
armies  and  foreign  rulers  ?  Those  only  who  have 
heard  it  described  by  sufferers  and  eye-witnesses, 
can  understand  how  entirely  all  the  objects,  plans, 
pursuits,  and  affections  of  social  existence  take 
their  color  from  such  overwhelming  political 
events. 

We  shall  use  our  historical  thread,  however,  no 
further  than  to  make  our  extracts  intelligible  and 
coherent  to  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
story  of  the  War  of  Liberation.  In  recurring  to 
scenes  so  afilicting  to  humanity,  and  so  little  honor- 
able to  the  people  of  France,  we  have  not  the  least 
intention  of  reawakening  slumbering  resentments 
against  them,  or  marking  them  out  as  peculiarly 
deser\-ing  of  the  condemnation  of  mankind.  They 
were  but  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  Prussians 
in  the  all-corrupting  school  of  conquest ;  and,  if 
we  must  acknowledge  that  the  vices  and  enor- 
mities they  learned  in  it  were  more  glaring,  we 
must  also  recollect  that  they  were  the  result  of 
more  deadly  provocation,  were  committed  in  more 
heated  blood,  and  were  exhibited  on  a  wider  and 
loftier  stage.  If  the  study  of  the  causes  on  which 
depends  the  character  of  an  individual  be  deeply 
interesting,  the  investigation  of  those  which  go  to 
form  the  character  of  a  nation  are  far  more  so  ; 
and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that,  in  both  cases, 
great,  rapid,  and  briUiant  success  is  ahke  fatal. 
In  this  dizzy  career,  every  tutelary  genius  appointed 
to  guard  our  way  through  life — conscience,  hu- 
manity, moderation,  prudence — one  after  another, 
take  their  flight  ;  till  at  length  the  nation,  or  the 
man,  drunk  with  triumphs  and  abandoned  to  the 
madness  of  power,  defies  the  opinions  and  outrages 
the  feelings  of  mankind,  wearies  the  patience  of 
Heaven,  and  rushes  on  inevitable  ruin.  The  two 
nations,  which  will  appear  as  the  chief  actors  in 
the  tngedy  before  us,  paid  in  turn  the  penalty  of 
their  "  glory."  The  overthrow  of  Prussia  is  not 
more  clearly  traceable  to  the  habits  and  sentiments 
engendered  by  the  victorious  career  she  had  run, 
than  are  the  reverses  of  France,  and  the  moral 
maladies  by  which  she  is  still  afflicted,  to  the  char- 
acter she  acquired  and  exhibited  during  the  por- 
tentous period  of  her  military  triumphs. 

Such,  then,  even  to  the  winning  party,  are  the 
results  of  aggressive  war  :  to  the  losing,  who  does 
not  know  that  they  are  wounds  and  death,  hunger 
and  cold  ;  ruined  houses,  burned  cities,  and  desolate 
fields ;  orphan  children  and  childless  parents  I  We 
need  not  insist  on  these  grosser  and  more  obvious 
effects  of  war.  We  would  rather  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  complete  disturbance  of 
domestic  life  ;  the  interruption  of  all  useful  and 
beneficent  pursuits  ;  the  destruction  of  social  con- 
fiden'ie  ;  the  entire  dislocation  of  the  plans  and 
,  emplojrments,  the  hopes  and  the  fortimes,  of  every 
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class  of  men  not  directly  employed  or  interested  in 
the  trade  of  war.  It  has  often  been  said,  with  the 
selfishness  of  security,  that  we,  in  our  sea-girt  isle, 
liave  no  idea  of  what  war  is.  But  the  obligation 
which  we  are  under  is  only  so  much  the  more  im- 
perative to  show  what  it  is,  and  for  that  purpose, 
10  look  steadily  at  the  fearful  details  of  the  hideous 
whole — comprehended  in  a  word  which  glides  so 
trippingly  over  many  a  thoughtless  tongue.  And 
:is  England's  voice  is  most  potent  in  that  great 
council  of  nations  where  this  supreme  question  must 
generally  be  decided,  it  is  right  that  every  human 
b^ing  within  her  realm  should  learn  what  an  abyss 
of  misery  lies  hidden  under  the  romance  and  the 
s;)lendor  of  war.  We  particularly  recommend  the 
study  to  those  who  can  never  share  its  dangers. 
They  are  often — shall  we  say  therefore? — the 
greatest  admirers  of  its  splendor  and  romance  ;  and 
the  least  scrupulous  as  to  the  sentiments  or  the 
measures  that  render  it  inevitable. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  we  must  inquire, 
what  were  the  dispositions  of  the  Gennan  people 
towards  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  ?  It  might  have  been  imagined  that 
tlie  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  would  have  left  their  minds 
full  of  bitter  resentment  and  antipathy ;  but  this 
was  not  so.  The  unequalled  prestige  enjoyed  by 
that  monarch,  and  by  his  country  in  his  day,  over- 
came every  other  feeling.  France  not  only  occu- 
pied the  largest  place  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  but 
was  the  object  of  general  imitation.  French  was 
the  language  of  good  society  throughout  Germany  ; 
no  one  was  welcome  at  the  table  of  Kaunitz  who 
did  not  speak  it.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  affected 
to  be  hardly  able  to  speak  German  ;  and  we  all 
know  what  were  the  tastes  of  his  illustrious  brother. 
Even  the  men  of  letters  who  hung  about  the  small 
courts,  like  Zimmerman,  addressed  iheir  fade  and 
sentimental  flattery  to  the  women,  in  stifl["and  cum- 
brous French.  In  science,  letters,  and  art,  Ger- 
many was  the  willing  pupil  and  tributary  of  France. 
Nor  were  the  ideas  which  led  to  the  Revolution 
unwelcome  there. 

"  The  great  events  in  France,"  says  the  ven- 
erable .Jacobs  of  Gotha,  "  had  from  the  first  seized 
upon  all  minds.  Most  men  rejoiced  in  the  revo- 
lution which  had  taken  place  in  that  ill-governed 
country  ;  opinions  liith(!rto  confined  to  books,  like 
an  occult  science,  and  now  proclaimed  from  the 
tribune,  found  fjeneral  sympathy  ;  and  the  number 
of  those  in  favor  of  the  old  absolutism  was  very 
small.  (Jraduallv,  however,  people  of  sense  and 
huMianiiy  wen;  ahcnated  from  the  cause:  and  the 
fate  of  Mien  of  Hcicuce  and  letters  made,  naturally 
enougli,  a  profound  impression  in  Germany." 

There  is  a  letter  of  Goethe's,  written  in  1793, 
lately  publisht'd,  in  which,  with  the  good  sense 
that  always  di.stin[.niishcd  him,  he  says — "  Mr. 
SievekinjT  may  be  a  ricli  man  and  a  clever  man  ; 
but  he  has  not  got  far  eno<i[;h  to  perceive  that  the 
pone:  '  AUonx,  mfans,^  Ac,  is  not  suited  to  7crll- 
to-(ln  people  in  any  language  ;  but  was  written  and 
composed  for  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of 
poor  devils.      That  song,  at  a  well-furnished  table, 


seems  to  me  like  'Pain  bis,  et  liberti,^  as  the  motto 
of  a  rich  man  ;  or  '  Wcnig,  aber  mit  Recht,^  (Little 
but  justly,)  as  that  of  an  arch-Jew."  So  that  it 
appears  that  the  Marseillaise  was  then  in  favor 
with  those  opulent  and  honorable  citizens  of  Ham- 
burg, of  whom  the  family  of  Sieveking  may  be 
taken  to  have  been,  as  it  still  is,  the  type  and  the 
ornament.  They  had  opportunities  enough  after- 
wards, for  estimating  the  practical  value  of  the 
sentiments  it  inspired. 

The  feelings  of  hostility  and  fear  with  which 
the  French  have  been,  and  indeed  still  are  (though 
in  a  mitigated  degree)  regarded  throughout  Ger- 
many, are  to  be  attributed,  we  think,  entirely  to 
Napoleon's  domination.  They  arose  out  of  the 
unfavorable  view  of  the  French  character  which 
the  conquered  people  were  certain  to  receive  from 
conquering  armies,  and  from  the  herd  of  overbear- 
ing and  unprincipled  adventurers  whom  those  ar- 
mies planted  among  them.  The  fierce  resentment 
which  burst  forth  in  1812—13,  was  the  result  of 
recent  injury  ;  and  not  at  all  of  any  older  or  fan- 
ciful antipathy. 

"Five  years  had  now  elapsed,"  says  Droysen, 
"  since  Europe  rose  up  to  put  down  that  Revolution 
which,  whatever  were  its  deformities  and  excesses, 
gave  utterance  and  effect  to  ideas  for  which  the 
traditionary  power  of  the  old  states  was  no  match. 
Where  were  now  the  haughty  threats  of  the  princes 
and  their  courts  1  Where  the  arrogant  pedantry  of 
the  old  art  of  war,  or  the  high-sounding  common- 
places of  the  far-famed  wisdom  of  cabinets?  Old 
Europe  had  lost  all  consistence. 

"Nor  was  this  all.  The  '  terror' was  over. 
Though  the  internal  affairs  of  France  were  still 
without  fi)rm  or  order,  it  was  evident  that  a  new 
basis  of  civil  and  political  life  had  been  secured,  in 
harmony  with  ideas  universally  diffused,  and  wants 
universally  felt,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
principles  of  religious  toleration,  freedom  of  thought 
and  conscience,  and  equality  before  the  law,  which 
had  been  accepted  by  all  enlightened  men,  were 
now  reduced  from  theory  to  practice.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  youth,  the  hopes  of  philanthropists,  and 
the  instincts  of  the  people,  were  in  favor  of  the  state 
which  now  began  to  extricate  itself  out  of  the  chaos 
of  the  revolution. 

"  '  You  have  only  the  nobles  against  you,'  said 
a  Prussian  minister  to  the  French  ambassador  :• 
'  the  king  and  the  people  are  openly  for  France. 
The  revolution  which  you  have  made  from  below 
upwards,  will  be  slowly  accomplished  in  Prussia 
from  al)ove  downwards  :  the  king  is  a  democrat, 
after  his  fasiiion  ;  he  is  incessantly  endeavoring  to 
curtail  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  but  by  slow 
tn(!ans.  In  a  few  years  feudal  rights  will  cease  to 
exist  in  Prussia.'  " 

Meanwhile,  what  was  the  political  state  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  what  manner  did  her  princes  prepare 
to  resist  or  counteract  the  progress  of  opinions  so 
menacing  to  their  power? 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  recollect  the  cynical 
description  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of 
Rastadt,  contained  in  Lang's  Memoirs ;  "  a 
work,"  says  Droysen,  "  on  this  as  on  other  points 

♦Olio's  Itrport,  August,  1709. 
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more  deserving  of  credit  than  our  national  pride  is 
willing  to  admit."'  The  baseness  and  degradation, 
the  treacherj'  and  dishonesty,  which  had  been 
reduced  to  a  sort  of  system  at  that  assembly,  were 
now  put  into  infamous  practice.  The  emperor  had 
signed  the  peace  of  Luneville  without  consulting 
the  members  of  the  empire  ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
had  been  rewarded  with  their  thanks.  By  this 
treaty,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  ceded  to 
France,  and  compensation,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  at  Rastadt,  was  to  be  granted  to 
the  lesser  princes  thus  dispossessed  of  their  hered- 
itary domains.  The  sovereigns  saw  the  tempting 
spoil  within  reach,  and  thought  only  by  whose  aid 
they  could  grasp  it.  They  turned  with  shameless 
solicitations  to  Paris — each  against  his  neighbor. 
"  At  Paris,"  says  Herr  von  Gagern,  "  in  the  gar- 
ret of  a  certain  Matthieu,  from  Strasburg,  a  tool 
of  Talleyrand's,  were  our  provinces  cut  up  and 
parcelled  out." 

On  the  25th  February,  1803,  the  resolution  of 
the  deputation  of  the  empire  was  presented  to  the 
diet ;  accepted  on  the  24th  March  ;  and  ratified 
by  the  emperor  on  the  27th  April : — 

"  And  thus  was  concluded,"  saysDroysen,  "  the 
most  unjust  and  the  most  disastrous  work  recorded 
in  German  history. 

"  The  empire  lost  about  1200  square  miles  of 
territory,  containing  four  miUions  of  souls.  The 
so-called  indemnities  awarded  to  the  princes,  con- 
sisted of  the  plunder  of  the  church  property  within 
their  newly  acquired  dominions,  of  the  free  cities, 
and  even  the  Hanse  towns,  which  were  handed  over 
to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  their  new  masters.  The 
electoral  college,  too,  was  totally  altered  ;  in  short, 
the  political  dismemberment  of  the  empire  was 
accomplished,  and  the  semblance  of  union  among 
its  members  only  served  to  facilitate  the  further 
enfeeblement  and  ruin  of  the  several  states.  Ger- 
many, like  France,  had  thus  her  revolution.  But 
in  the  latter  it  was  etfected  by  the  people ;  in  the 
former  by  the  princes.  Rights  and  privileges, 
property  and  tradition,  were  equally  trampled  under 
foot.  In  Germany,  as  in  France,  the  ancient  aris- 
tocracy of  the  land  was  sacrificed  ;  but  without  the 
smallest  advantage  to  the  people,  and  wholly  with- 
out their  cooperation. 

•'  To  complete  the  miserable  picture  of  the  times 
— the  secularized  churches  and  convents  were 
plundered  and  sold  to  Jews  ;  their  altar-pieces,  and 
reliquaries,  and  painted  windows,  transferred  to  the 
collections  of  '  distinguished  amateurs,'  and  their 
ancient  archives  and  manuscripts  sold  for  waste 
paper." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  dissolution  of  that 
old  feudal  corporation,  called  "  the  empire,"  was 
not  only  inentable,  but  desirable.  It  had  survived 
all  the  conditions  of  its  existence.  But  the  change 
was  accomplished  in  a  manner  equally  disgraceful 
to  the  honor,  and  destructive  of  the  energies,  of  the 
nation.  Though  existing  rights  were  wholly  dis- 
regarded, no  attempt  was  made  to  reform  old 
abuses,  or  to  introduce  new  and  improved  institu- 
tions ;  dynastic  interests  were  the  only  ones  con- 
sulted. 

The  sovereigns  of  Germany  had  indeed  cut 
away  the  only  ground,  on  which  any  consistent 


defence  of  legitimacy  could  be  made,  from  under 
their  feet.  They  had  adopted  the  destructive 
principles,  and  had  shared  the  spoil,  of  the  French 
revolution.  They  had  recognized  no  right  but  the 
right  of  the  strongest ;  and  it  now  remained  to  be 
seen  in  whose  hands  that  right  would  ultimately 
be  vested.  With  the  rapacity  which  grows  rank 
on  the  soil  of  unjust  gain,  all  were  striding  for 
more.  Austria  had  not  abandoned  her  designs  on 
Bavaria ;  Prussia  longed  to  round  her  territory 
%vith  Hanover  ;  the  small  princes  were  greedy  to 
swallow  up  the  stiU  smaller,  as  they  had  already 
done  the  free  cities  and  the  dominions  of  the 
church.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  they  claimed 
not  only  the  allegiance  but  the  attachment  of  sub- 
jects to  whom  they  were  strangers,  and  whom 
they  had  forcibly  wrested  from  their  legitimate 
masters. 

So  great  was  the  want  of  all  union  and  sympa- 
thy between  the  several  states,  that  when,  in  1808, 
Bonaparte  seized  upon  Hanover,  the  empire  looked 
on  in  silence.  No  attempt  was  made  by  the 
neighboring  states  (who  might  have  beheld  in  this 
the  fate  reserved  for  themselves)  to  succor  the 
brave  Hanoverians ;  there  followed  nothing  but 
words  from  insulted  Prussia.  In  1804,  misunder- 
standings arose  between  France  and  Austria  ;  yet, 
even  then,  no  complaints  of  this  act  of  violence 
were  heard  fix)m  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  a 
general  satisfaction  prevailed,  that  the  ambition  of 
Prussia,  whose  designs  on  Hanover  were  well 
known,  had  received  such  a  check  I 

Meanwhile,  a  tendency  to  combination  amoii? 
the  lesser  powers  of  Germany  (Kleindeutschland) 
was  already  perceptible.  It  soon  produced  the 
protectorate  of  France,  and  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine. 

It  had  been  confidently  expected  that  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna  would  unite  with  England  and  Russia. 
But  the  .state  of  that  cabinet,  as  described  by  those 
most  deeply  versed  in  its  secrets,  was  such,  that 
no  reUance  whatever  could  be  placed  on  it.  War, 
conquest,  and  the  exclusively  miUtan,-  spirit  en- 
gendered by  them — a  spirit  compounded  of  blind 
mechanical  routine,  and  a  sort  of  deification  of 
brute  force — were  the  chief  causes  of  the  deirra- 
dation  of  Prussia.  The  causes  of  the  corruptica 
of  Austria  were  more  remote  and  complicated. 
Among  them,  however,  we  may  venture  to  assign 
the  reaction,  following  on  the  humane,  but  rasli 
and  premature,  attempts  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  \o 
force  upon  a  backward  people  reforms  which  '.h  v 
were  wholly  unable  to  appreciate.  The  trarric;i] 
historv'  of  that  LUustrious  martyr  to  a  passionate, 
but  most  autocratic  philanthropy,  and  an  over-esti- 
mate of  the  power  of  men  to  understand  their  own 
interests,  has  yet  to  be  written  ;  for  the  instruction 
of  those  who  think  that  good  government  can  co- 
exist with  popular  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Th" 
violent  prejudice  thus  excited  against  ever\nhip.rr 
like  improvement,  threw  the  power  into  the  }vi<.<\s 
of  its  most  inveterate  enemies.  The  result  wr.5 
not  difficult  to  foresee.  It  was  one  atnon?  i!i ' 
many  "  felicities"   which  marked  the  early  careci 
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of  Napoleon.  He  trusted,  not  without  reason,  to 
the  torpor,  inefficiency,  and  corruption  of  the  Aus- 
trian ministry. 

At  length  Russia  and  Austria  did  declare  war 
upon  France.  But  it  was  still  doubtful  to  which 
side  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wiirtenberg,  and  Baden 
would  incline.  While  the  dispositions  of  these 
powers,  whom  it  was  so  important  to  conciliate, 
were  yet  in  suspense,  the  Austrian  general,  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  nevertheless,  entered  Munich,  and 
peremptorily  demanded  that  the  Bavarian  troops 
should  immediately  join  those  under  his  command  ; 
offering  in  return  the  protection  and  guaranty  of 
Austria  ; — Austria,  which  for  centuries  had  never 
for  an  instant  renounced  its  projects  on  Bavaria ! 
The  unfortunate  elector,  unable  either  to  trust 
these  invaders  or  to  resist  them,  wrote  with  his 
own  hand,  to  "  entreat  on  his  knees"  (kniefallig) 
to  be  allowed  to  maintain  his  neutrality,  for  that 
his  son  was  travelling  in  France.  "  A  father, 
overwhelmed  with  terror  and  despair,  implores 
mercy  for  his  son!"  He  hastened,  however,  to 
Wiirzburg  to  call  out  his  Franconian  troops ;  and 
on  the  same  day  the  Austrian  army  crossed  the 
Inn,  in  grand  divisions,  "  to  take  up  the  fine  posi- 
tion of  Ulm  !"  levying  contributions  on  their  way, 
and  paying  Bavarian  peasants  with  Austrian  paper 
money,  which  in  Austria  itself  was  not  worth 
thirty  per  cent.  After  this,  who  can  wonder  at 
the  alienation  of  Bavaria  from  the  common  cause 
of  Germany,  or  the  alacrity  with  which  she  joined 
the  banner  of  France  1 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  keen  eye  of 
Napoleon  overlooked  the  advantages  which  the 
conduct  of  German  to  German  thus  threw  into  his 
hands.  "  The  invasion  of  Bavaria,"  said  his 
ambassabor,  "sufficiently  demonstrates  what  are 
the  designs  of  Austria."  And  Napoleon  declared, 
'■  that  he  would  difend  the  indejicriffence  and  sem- 
rity  of  Germany,  againxt  Austria.'''  To  Wiir- 
tenberg and  Baden,  Austria  merely  announced  her 
regret  that  she  could  affiird  th(!m  no  protection  ; 
they  must  decide  for  themselves  what  to  do  in  this 
♦extremity.  Ney  was  before  Stuttgart,  and  de- 
manded contributions.  The  elector  replied,  that 
b"  could  not  comply  with  the  terms  proposed. 
"  Hut  your  country  can,"  re[)li(;d  Napoleon,  "  and 
/  "•///  jiro/ixt  you  against  your  estates.''^  Wiirtini- 
bcrg  and  Baden  soon  followed  the  example  of 
Bavaria,  and  joined  Napoleon. 

Till!  hrst  great  blow  fell  upon  Austria.  Tlie 
30th  of  Octolx'r  witnessed  Mack's  capitulation  at 
rim.  On  till'  2(1  December,  the  battle  of  Atister- 
iit/,  WJLS  fouulit  :  and  with  that  disastrous  battle, 
Francis  gave  uj)  all  for  lost.  The  empc^ror  of 
Germany  resolved  to  ni,  ji,  person  to  the  enemy's 
liead-quarterH,  to  sue  fdr  peace,.  He  went,  accom- 
panied by  one  aide-d(!-camp.  His  air — never 
remarkable  for  diirnily  <»r  LTaee — was  now  such 
as  to  ins])ire  pity.  In  this  abject  state  the  head 
of  the  holy  Roman  empire  was  rc'ceived  by  Napo- 
leon, surrounded  by  all  his  generals,  and  invested 
with  all  the  pomp  of  supreme  power.  Tlu;  con- 
queror, liowevcr,  w;ih  gnu-ious ;   and  not  only  for- 


gave him,  but  promised  him  peace  "  on  reasonable 
terms."  The  first  of  these  was,  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  Russian  troops  from  Austria.  It 
is  affirmed  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  that  the 
emperor,  on  his  return  from  this  humiliating  con- 
ference, expressed  his  satisfaction  at  being  relieved 
from  one  fear  ;  namely,  that  Bonaparte  should  ask 
the  hand  of  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  for 
Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy.  "  No,"  exclaimed  he  ; 
"  sooner  should  he  have  stripped  me  of  everything 
— I  would  rather  have  become  a  private  gentle- 
man !" 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  time,  Prussia  had 
been  vacillating.  Had  she  been  able  to  throw  into 
the  scale  the  moral  weight  of  disinterestedness  and 
justice,  she  might  perhaps,  even  then,  have  im- 
posed peace  on  Europe.  But  her  conduct,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  Hanover,  had  deprived  her 
of  this  preponderance.  Her  anxiety  for  neutralitr 
was  ascribed  to  weakness  ;  and  her  effisrts  to  pre 
serve  peace  were  turned  against  her  by  both  par- 
ties. 

Her  prime-minister,  Haugwitz,  was  dispatched 
to  congratulate  Napoleon  on  his  victory  over  Aus- 
tria ;  and  the  reception  he  met  with  was  as  insult- 
ing as  his  errand  was  despicable.  "  You  want  to 
be  the  allies  of  all  the  world  !"  said  the  haughty 
conqueror — adding,  that  he  would  forgive  what 
was  past  on  one  condition  :  Prussia  must  immedi- 
ately form  an  indissoluble  union  with  France,  and, 
as  a  pledge  of  her  sincerity,  occupy  Hanover.  On 
the  15th  December,  Haugwitz  accordingly  signed 
a  treaty,  containing  the  following  clause  : — 
"  Prussia  takes  Hanover ;  giving  Ansbach  to 
Bavaria,  Cleves  and  Neuchatel  to  France."  On 
returning  to  Berlin  from  this  sorry  mission,  the 
minister  was  insulted  in  the  king's  antechamber, 
and  his  house  nearly  pulled  down  by  the  exasper- 
ated populace  ;  the  court,  with  the  exception  of 
the  king,  showed  so  marked  an  aversion  to  him, 
that  he  actually  entreated  the  king  not  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  and  to  allow  him  to  retire  from  his  service. 
But  what  availed  all  this?  The  cabinet,  after 
long  deliberation,  decided  "to  occupy  Hanover  for 
the  present!"  FiVery  step  taken  plunged  the 
country  into  deeper  embarrassment ;  friends  were 
alienated,  and  foes  embittered. 

On  the  20th  December,  the  I"'mperor  Francis 
concluded  the  peace  of  Presburg,  bought  with 
enonnous  sacrifices.  Immediately  after  the  fall  of 
Ulm,  the  elector  arch-chancellor  had  issued  an 
address,  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  all  good 
Germans  "  to  end(>avor  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
empire,  and  obedience  to  its  ancient  laws."  But 
already,  as  we  have  seen,  leaden,  Wiirtenberg, 
and  Bavaria,  had  allied  themselves  with  Napoleon  ; 
th(!  two  latter  had  received  from  him  the  title  of 
king,  tlie  former  that  of  grand-duke,  with  th« 
condition  of  "  absol\ite  sovereignty,  the  same  as  that 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,"  attached  to  the  new 
crowns.  And  all  this  had  been  done  without  any 
reference"  to  itie  diet  of  the  emi'ire.  Tlie  empire 
w;us  imleed  dernnel. 

Then  followi.-d  the   inlermarriages  of  the  sover- 
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eign  houses  with  the  Corsican  fatnilv,  in  which '  of  Germany.     Cowardly  and  rapacious,  they  saw 
Havana  led  the  war.     The  princes  of  Germany   "ot  ^^hat  they  lost.     The  people  were  dishonored 
,,  _•     ■    r  »k    T'    1  ^„       ^u^«>  tkl   and  msulted  ;  the  ancient  fortresses  puL'ed  down  ; 

oecame  the  couruers  of  the  luilenes:  where  the   „  i       j  <•        1  _    j,^;j„^  „„a  ui^c.A;r.rr  ■ 

,,,.,,.         ^  .  .     J   (xermanv  lav  defenceless,  divided  and  bleeding  ; — 

hard  hands  of  soldiers  of  fortune  were  never  tired  ^^^^  j^'  nothing  but  recollections.  On  the  other 
of  grasping  the  bribes,  wluch,  wrung  from  the  side,  the  enemy  built  forts  and  castles,  bridges  and 
wretched  people  of  Germany,  were  to  be  spent  in  custom-houses  ;  lorded  it  over  the  Rhine  and  its 
riveting  their  chains.  On  the  12th  July,  1806, 1  princes  ;  tore  citizens  from  their  homes  in  the  midst 
sixteen  German  princes  signed  the  act  of  the  con- ,  of  peace  to  lawless  executions,  and  ordered  German 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  which  Napoleon  ratified ,  sovereigns  to  Paris  and  Maintz  like  valets.     The 

I     in  u        *   i-      J  A  J     .u „ last  feeling  of  honor  and  nationality  was  dead.  ' 

on  die  19th.      A  lew  days  afterwards,  the  emperor       ..-,^  j  .     v,        j      .     j.-'  jj    r».„^^„„  ;„ 

,    ,      ,'  /•  /-i  r\_  "  seemed  to  be  understood,     adds  JDrovsen  in 

Francis  abdicated  the  throne  of  Germany.     Once   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^-^^ .,  ^j^^j  ^^^  f^„  j,f  ^^e  empire  involved 

more — once,    and    no    more — did    '"the    elected  '  i^e  abolition  of  all  territorial  rights  and  institutions ; 

Roman  emperor,  in  all  times  the  augmentor  of  the   that  the  declaration  of  absolute  sovereignly  which 

empire,"  [Mehrer  des  Reichs.)  speak  to  Germany.    Napoleon  had  launched  against  Germany,  was  of 

He  said,  "  We  hold  it  due  to  our  principles  and   force  to  free  her  princes  from  all  the  checks  and  ob- 


our  honor  to  renounce  a  throne  which  could  have 


ligations,  in  virtue  of  which  they  held  the  inherit- 

,      .  ,  ,  ui    .     ance  of  their  forefathers.     Thev  had  now.  indeed, 

value  in  our  eves  only  so  long  as  we  were  able  to     ,     ,  .  ...         „      u  .  „k;„k  „r  *\,^J. 

s  absolute  sovereignty  in  name,  but  which  of  them 

respond  to  the  confidence  reposed  m  us  by  the  ^.^  ^^^^^^  enough  'to  assert  it  against  external  ag- 
electors,  princes,  and  estates,  and  to  fulfil  our  gression  ?  They  had  been  eager  to  shake  off  the 
obligations  towards  them,"  &c.  &c.  'legitimate  supremacy  of  their  emperor;  now  the 

The  sixteen  princes  above  mentioned  now  formed  ;  iron  yoke  of  a  foreign  '  protector'  was  on  their  neck*, 
a  lea^Tue  of  independent  sovereigns.  Frankfurt  i  and  they  were  fain  to  seek  compensation  for  the 
was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  confederation  and  its  dis-   perpft^al  humiliations  to  which  they  were  exposed 

in  arbitrary  acts  towards  the  subjects  whom  he  had 


cussions.      The  fundamental  statutes,  or  constitu- 
tion, of  this  body  never  appeared  :   but  Napoleon 


delivered  over  to  their  caprice,  or  to  the  still  worse 
oppressions  which  he  might  choose  to  enjoin  upon 


became  its  protector,  "  solely  from  pacific  motives,"  |  them. 
&c.  &c.  ;  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  !  "  We  shall  see  hereafter  the  good  that  sprai.g 
between  the  confederate  princes  and  "the  French  ,  out  of  all  this  evil;  but  that  was  fiirthest  from 
empire."     They    were  rewarded  with  additional ,  ^^e  intentions  of  the  despot.     All  that  he  desired 

territory,  and  ^nth  other  marks  of  favor.  The  !  !^"^^'  ^«  ^^!«^  f "PP^'^^.  f^«""  '^^"^  pnnces  and  their 
,      .  .  ■        ^   .  J  ;  lands  ;  to  break  them  m  to  obedience,  to  hold  them 

dormnions  01  sixty-seven  pnnces  and  counts,  imme-  !  ■ 1  .    „  u-  „,;„„      01 ,1^  „f.„-  .v.„  ^„„««  ^♦- 

^  J      i-         "^  complete  subjection,     shortly  alter  the  peace  ot 

diate  feudatones  of  the  empire,  the  lands  of  the  I  p^esburg,  when  new  misunders'tandings  with  Aus- 
two  great  religious  orders,  the  cities  of  Frankfurt '  tria  arose,  and  Napoleon  required  that  the  whole 
and  Niimherg,  were  partitioned  out  among  the  French  army  should  be  fed  by  Germany,  the  king 
sixteen.  The  other  Gennan  sovereigns  were  told  of  Wurtemberg  resisted  the  demands  of  the  French 
that  thev  were  free  to  ioin  the  confederation.  !  general ;  on  which  he  was  told  that   '  he  owed  sc 

Havine  thus  secured  his  tools.   Napoleon  took  i  """Pj  to  the  emperor,  that  he  ought  to  esteem  bim- 

^  ,  self  fortunate  in  an  opportunity  of  showmg  his  grat 

;  itude.' 


care  that  thev  should  be  efficient  ones  :   and  that  1 


they  should  never  be  able  to  allege  want  of  power!  *.  Yet  even  now  Germany  had  not  reached  the 
to  extort  from  their  subjects  whatever  it  might  suit '  lowest  depth  of  degradation  ;  she  had  to  be  trodden 
him  to  demand.  He  declared  that  he  did  not  |  out  and  winnowed  before  she  could  be  regenerated, 
acknow  ledge  the  constitution  of  the  empire  :  but '  Not  that  the  people  were  morally  degraded  ;  they 
Fcknowledeed  the  "  souveraniete  entiere  et  absolue'  i  ^^'^  will,  force,  and  indignation,  but  their  habitu^ 

/•    „  1       ■ rp,  „ „_„  TT. ■    ,  „  1  „, ,„  sense  of  duty  to  their  rulers  kept  them  quiet ;  thev 

ot  each  pnnce.      1  he  emperor  r  rancis  had  already ; ,     ,  .    -  r  j-    1     ■        i_  •        ^1  r 

,     ,     /  „    ,         .  .       ^.  ,,  ,,  -  .had  no  other  way  of  displaying  their  moral  strength 

absolved   all  the  estates  of  the  empire,  the  mem- 1  jj^^j^  jj      ^j^j^jj-^^  m     '^    •'    »  & 

bers    of  the  imperial    chamber,    (Reichskammer- 1 

gericht.)  and  the  other  servants  of  the  empire,  from  '  We  give  this  on  the  authority  not  only  of  M. 
their  oath  and  allegiance  :  so  that  (rermany  was '  Droysen,  but  of  numerous  other  writers.  We 
now  broken  up  into  as  many  separate  states  as  must  confess,  however,  that  highly  as  we  value 
remained  unincorporated  in  the  confederation  of  the  the  "  habitual  sense  of  duty  to  rulers,"  as  well  as 
Rhine.  'the  faculty  of  "  endurance"  when  calamity  is  in- 

Such  was  the  end — such  the  unhonored  obse-  evitable,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  these  virtues  were 
quies  of  the  most  ancient  and  august  empire  of  the  pushed  to  a  very  remarkable  extent,  considering 
German  nation  ;  once  the  pride  of  Christendom,  the  intolerable  provocation,  and  the  great  lenglh 
and  the  shield  of  a  brave  and  loyal  people  I  So  of  time  during  which  it  was  borne.  A  people 
long  as  the  name  even  of  a  supreme  head  of  the  trained  in  greater  freedom  of  thought  and  indepen- 
empire  remained,  the  people,  however  divided  by  dence  of  action  would  have  sooner  seen  that  the 
dynastic  interests,  had  a  point  of  political  unity,  moment  for  duty  to  rulers  who  had  forsrotten  all 
and  a  claim  on  the  protection  of  his  imperial  maj-  duty  to  them,  was  over ;  and  that  the  time  for 
est)' the  chief  of  the  empire.  spontaneous  action   had  arrived.     Without,  thcre- 

"  Now  were  fell,"  savs  Arndt,  "  the  sins  of  the  ^'''■^-  ^"  ^^^  '^'^^  "^^^^^  undervaluing  the  heroic  pa- 
last  five  or  ten  years.  The  corruption,  the  ruin,  tnotism  displayed  by  Germany  in  1812  and  1813,  we 
was  complete  and  overwhelming.  The  princes  should  be  glad  to  see  a  little  less  tendency  in  mod- 
withdrew  from  the  struggle  for  the  common  cause  .  em  (Jerman  writers,  especially  Prussians,  to  the  old 
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rice  of  self-laudation.  They  did,  at  last,  Avhat  all 
men  must  do,  whose  country  labors  under  an  in- 
sufferable yoke  ;  and  they  did  it  with  steady  de- 
votedness  :  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
conqueror's  star  was  then  no  longer  in  the  ascend- 
ant ;  and  that  he  had  begun  to  give  proof  of  that 
heaven-sent  madness  which  is  the  harbinger  of 
perdition.  We  have  spoken  of  the  corruption  and 
backwardness  of  Austria ;  but  Austria  alone,  un- 
der her  great  captain,  the  illustrious  Archduke 
Charles,  dared  to  stand  up  against  Napoleon  sin- 
gle-handed, while  in  the  very  height  of  his  yet 
unbroken  power.  The  truth  is,  that  the  whole 
country  w^as  feeble  and  languid,  and,  for  a  time, 
paralyzed.  Goethe  says,  in  a  letter  dated  1804, 
'•  The  whole  of  Germany  is  divided  among  the 
mischievous,  the  timorous,  and  the  indifferent." 
Droysen's  expression  would  appear  to  countenance 
the  writers  who  assume  a  totally  different  moral 
condition  in  the  people,  and  in  the  higher  classes  ; 
always  (need  we  say?)  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter.  But  Stein  and  W.  von  Humboldt,  Scharn- 
horst  and  Gneisenau — the  men  who  never  despaired 
of  their  country,  and  at  length  saved  it — were  not 
men  of  the  people  ;  nor,  admirably  as  the  peo- 
ple obeyed  their  call,  do  we  find  any  trace  of  an 
attempt  at  spontaneous  movement  among  them. 
It  is  time  that  these  class  antipathies  should  be 
consigned  to  the  same  contempt  as  national  antip- 
athies— whenever  they  rest  upon  no  better  basis. 

The  only  instructive  inquiry  is,  what  were  the 
means,  by  which  a  nation,  once  conspicuous  for 
hardihood  and  energy,  had  been  brought  into  this 
state  of  feebleness  and  lethargy.  Among  the 
causes  usually  assigned,  we  find,  long  and  fierce 
religious  wars ;  frequent  struggles  between  the 
nobles  and  the  people ;  an  exclusive  municipal 
spirit,  leading  to  the  isolation  of  interests  and  sym- 
pathies ;  in  short,  the  long  and  general  distraction, 
by  which  the  country  had  been  physically  and 
morally  wearied,  bewildered,  and  exhausted. 

"  For  a  long  time,"  says  a  German  writer,  "  the 
opulent  and  pacific  inhabitants  of  the  imperial  cities 
had  been  well  content  to  purchase  immunity  from 
all  warlike  toils,  by  hiring  bands  of  mercenaries, 
led  by  noble,  often  princely,  condottieri.  Such  a 
.soldiery  was,  of  course,  eminently  unnalional,  and 
ronscqucnlly  wholly  without  political  ideas  or  at- 
tncbments.  Indeed,  the  character  of  the  century 
exlendiiij;  from  the  thirty  years'  war  to  that  of  the 
French  revolution,  was  one  of  feebleness  and  indif- 
t(!rence.  Fven  the  wars  partook  of  this  character. 
.\'o  great  principle — not  even  an  earnest  popular 
li;eling — was  engaged  in  them.  The  French  revo- 
lutionary war  once  more  showed  the  world  how 
unconquerable  is  an  army  inspired  by  an  idea." 

But  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  just  opinion  of 
a  country  so  ext<'nsiv«"Iy  and  profoundly  subject  to 
inUillectual  influences  :ls  (Jcrmany,  without  taking 
into  account  the  state  and  teiulcnrics  of  its  literature. 
If  it  be  true  that  lh<!  literature  of  a  nation  must 
always  be  the  exponent  of  its  character  and  senti- 
ments, it  is  no  less  true  that  it  powerfully  reacts 
on  them;  and  of  this,  we  think,  proof  enough  is 
not  wanting  at   this  day.      It  is   important,  there- 


fore, to  learn  what  literary  tastes  had  been  formed, 
and  what  literary  influences  exercised,  at  the  pe- 
riod immediately  preceding  the  French  revolution. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  higher 
classes  of  Germany  "  had  sunk  their  own  nation- 
ality in  that  of  France."  While  the  noble  lan- 
guage which  Luther  had  built  up,  was  almost 
ignored  by  "  good  society"  and  regarded  as  a 
plebeian  dialect,  Frederic  the  Great  had  done  all 
he  could  to  give  currency  and  authority  t-o  the  lit- 
erature of  France,  then  at  the  pinnacle  of  its  bril- 
liancy, and  also  of  its  profligacy.  The  result  could 
not  be  doubtful ;  for  Germany  had  little  to  oppose 
to  the  foreign  torrent,  nor  could  that  little  obtain  a 
hearing  among  the  more  authoritative  classes  of 
society.  So  deeply  seated,  however,  was  the 
unchangeable  dissimilarity  of  the  two  nations,  that 
the  views  of  life  and  society  which  were  thus  in- 
troduced, assumed  a  totally  different  color  in  pass- 
ing through  their  new  medium.  Licentiousness 
took  a  form  in  Germany  suited  to  the  speculative, 
poetical,  and  affectionate  character  of  the  people. 

In  all  the  Teutonic  races,  however  otherwise 
modified,  the  paramount  importance  attached  to 
domestic  life  and  the  domestic  relations,  is  that 
perhaps  by  which  they  are  most  distinguished  from 
the  nations  of  Roman  descent.  Thus  in  France 
marriage  had  come  to  be  regarded  without  hesita- 
tion, as  a  matter  of  external  convenience  and  util- 
ity. Making  no  appeal  to  the  sentiments,  and 
possessing  no  inward  force  or  sanctity,  it  furnished 
the  romance  WTiter  or  the  dramatist  with  a  ground- 
work for  the  gay  and  amusing  intricacies  of  his 
plot,  or  with  an  interminable  theme  for  wit  and 
satire,  bright  and  hard  as  tempered  steel.  This 
ticklish  question,  once  put  upon  the  anvil  for  dis- 
cussion, was  very  differently  handled  in  Germany. 
The  relation  between  the  sexes  there  became  the 
subject  of  refined  analysis  and  intrepid  logic.  Wri- 
ters and  readers  shrank  from  no  novelty  and  no 
paradox.  The  imagination,  feelings,  and  passions 
were  systematically  withdrawn  from  the  control  of 
reason,  whose  jurisdiction  in  "  affairs  of  the  heart" 
was  denied  altogether ;  and  from  traditionary  mo- 
rality, which  was  regarded  as  blind  and  narrow 
prejudice.  Almost  every  relation  and  condition 
of  social  life  was  called  in  question,  and  grave 
practical  problems  were  propounded,  more  fre- 
quently (need  we  add')  than  solved. 

An  institution  or  estate  preeminently  requiring 
the  jwirpetual  presence  of  good  sense,  self-control, 
mod(!ra1e  expectations,  and  a  firm  and  humble  prep- 
aration fiir  evil  and  weary  hours,  was  not  lik-ly 
to  fare  better  in  the  hands  of  the  speculative  seii- 
tinientalists  of  (iermany,  than  in  those  of  the  .scof- 
fing wits  of  France.  Every  form  of  tedium  and 
unhappiness  which  marriage  can  bring,  has  accord- 
ingly Ixuin  (exhibited  by  them,  and  ev(>ry  conceivable 
mode  of  escaj)e  or  mitigation,  direct  or  indirect, 
suggested.  They  did  not  wait  till  personal  suf- 
fering had  misled  the  most  el(X|uent  of  living  French 
writers  into  that  ir/ipn.tsr,  or  till  the  feebler  herd  of 
her  admirers  and  imitators  had  invited  the  public 
to  the  spectacle  of  their   sorrows  and  disappoint- 
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meats.  A  tone  of  whining  sentimentality  was 
thus  given  to  books  and  men — the  worst,  because 
the  most  insiduous  form  that  selfishness  can  assume. 
"  The  history  of  the  human  heart,"  says  an  inge- 
nious critic,*  "as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  individ- 
ual, was  held  to  be  more  important  than  the  history 
of  mankind.  Vanity  and  affectation  were  called 
into  play  to  enhance  the  effect  of  these  new  crea- 
tions. The  poison  of  sentimentality,  [Empfindeld,) 
generated  by  peculiar  circumstances  in  a  body 
originally  robust,  spread,  and  caused  an  epidemy 
which  is  still  not  entirely  eradicated  from  Germsmy, 
so  prone  to  catch  this  disease,  and  to  exhibit  it 
under  the  most  singular  forms."  At  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  Goethe's  Werther,  the  national 
mind  was  in  a  peculiarly  morbid  and  susceptible 
state.  What  reader  of  German  is  not  familiar 
with  the  strange  appearances  of  the  ^^ Sturm  und 
Drang  PeriodeV  The  discussion  of  public  ques- 
tions, the  participation  in  public  business,  (at  once 
the  fruitful  source,  and  the  safe  emplo\Tnent,  of  a 
nation's  energy,)  were  forbibden  to  the  people  of 
Germany  ;  yet  it  was  impossible  that  they  should 
not  feel  the  vibration  of  that  earthquake  which 
shook  the  foundations  of  every  received  opinion 
and  every  established  institution.  The  result  was 
a  sort  of  feeble  fermentation  ;  a  morbid  enthusiasm, 
(Schwarmerei,)  of  which  the  small  world  of  self 
was  the  object ; — an  eternal  "  subjective"  study  ; 
— and,  at  the  same  time,  an  uneasy  consciousness 
of  weakness,  and  a  dread  of  every  assault  of  truth 
and  reason,  whence  alone  healing  could  come. 
Men  seemed  designedly  to  lay  aside  aU  virility  of 
character,  and  to  outdo  the  weakest  woman  in 
flaccid  self-abandonment.  Fortitude,  energy,  self- 
control,  were  treated  as  proofs  of  a  hard,  cold, 
prosaic  nature,  and  were  looked  on  with  scorn. 
"  The  influence  of  Werther,^''  says  Professor  Wolff, 
"  was  incomparably  greater  on  the  life,  than  on  the 
literature,  of  that  period." 

The  good  sense  which  was  preeminent  among 
the  many  gifts  showered  on  Goethe,  soon  led  him 
to  perceive  all  that  was  false  and  pernicious  in  his 
own  work.  With  his  usual  "  subjective"  way  of 
looking  at  things,  (not  to  use  a  harsher  word,) 
Goethe  always  treated  the  production  of  Werther 
as  a  sort  of  morbid  crisis — a  means  of  throwing 
off  certain  peccant  moral  humors,  of  which  he  was 
well  pleased  to  be  rid.  But  he  was  implacable 
towards  those  who  set  themselves  to  ape  and  cari- 
cature what  had  burst  from  him  as  a  real,  and,  as 
he  declared,  painful  confession.  The  contempt 
with  which  he  always  spoke  of  the  "  Literatur  der 
Empfindsamkeit ,^^  is  well  known  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, poisons  operate  more  rapidly  and  more  po- 
tently than  antidotes  ;  nor  did  all  his  scorn  of  the 
sentimental  school  correct  the  mischief  done  by  his 
own  beautiful  creation. 

The  grace  and  power  with  which  it  is  written 
are  so  incomparable,  that  it  would  prove  Uttle 
against  a  people  to  have  been  carried  away  by  it ; 
but  what  can  explain  or  justify  the  success  of  such 
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a  book  as  Woldemar  ?     This  success  would  be  the 
most  astonishing  thing  in  the  world,  were  not  the 
production  of  it  by  a  serene  and  virtuous  philoso- 
pher— Jacobi — more    astonishing    still.      Such    a 
symptom   shows  the  height  to  which  the  disease 
had   gone.     The  intense    weariness    and    disgust 
with  which  we  toiled  through  it,  lead  us  to  believe 
that  very  few  of  our  readers  have  submitted  to  a 
similar  labor.      We  may,  therefore,  be  excused  for 
dwelling  a  few  moments  on  a  work  about  which 
volumes  were  in  its  day  written,  and  over  which, 
no  doubt,  rivers  of  tears  were  shed.      Its  prime 
characteristic  is  falsehood.     There  is  not  a  person 
who  is  natural  or  true,  nor  an  action  that  is  prob- 
able.    The    men,    especially   the   hero,   have   no 
vestige  of  the   manly  character — not  even  manly 
vices;  their  "  normal  state"  is  that  of  a  nervous, 
fantastic  woman  ;  their  emotions  are  paroxysms  of 
hysterical  and  impotent  violence  ;  they  weep,  sob, 
kneel,  fall  on  the  sofa,  on  each  other's  necks,  on 
the  necks  of  all  their  pure  and  sublime  heroines, 
sometimes  for  joy,  sometimes  for  sorrow— some- 
times, as  it  seems  to   us,  without  any  assignable 
reason  ;   for   there   are   no  tragical  incidents,  nor 
even    any  natural   passions   to   accoimt  for  these 
demonstrations.       All  the  distresses  in  the  book 
are  the  offspring  of  selfishness  and  vanity,  nursed 
into  a  sort  of  madness ;  and  concurring  with  weak 
!  nerves,  weak  intellects,  a  thorough  prostration  of 
I  character,   and  a   thorough   perversion   of  views. 
I  We  beg  not  to  be  understood  to  share  the  odious  and 
1  cynical  notion  of  the  impossibility  of  friendship  be- 
j  tween  persons  of  different  sexes.      Such  friendships 
;  are,  we  know,  not  only  not  impossible — they  are 
j  not  rare  ;  but  they  must  be  established  on  reason- 
!  able  grounds,  and  conceived  by  reasonable  persons. 
jThe  assumption  that  a  passion  called  friendship, 
j  which  absorbs  the  whole  being,  and  renders  life 
'  intolerable   out   of  the   sight  of  its  object,  can  be 
!  entertained  without  prejudfce  to  conjugal  fidelity, 
I  or  to  maiden  freedom  and  purity,  is  the  thing  which 
,  renders  this  book  peculiarly  absurd,  mischievous. 
j  and,  at  the  same  time,  characteristic.      Licentious 
j  books,  written  by  vicious  men,  are  unfortunately 
i  confined  to  no  nation  ;   they  are  of  the  nature  of 
i  open  warfare,  and  he  who  reads  them  knows  lo 
I  what  he  exposes  himself;  but  this  complete  m'?- 
statement  of  every-day  facts,  these  radically  fal.'p 
and  impracticable  views  of  the  nature,  duties,  ard 
position  of  either  sex,  inculcated  by  a  man  of  ur- 
blemished  Ufe,  and   not   only  acquiesced   in,   hit 
admired  by  numbers  of  worthy  people,  is  a  natioppl 
Erscheinung  worthy  of  remark.      The  taste  for 
such  pernicious  distortion  is  gone  by  ;  and  so  is  thp 
state  of  morals  of  which  it  was  at  once  the  off- 
spring and  the  nurse.     We  are  sorry  we  have  not 
room  for  some  admirable  remarks  upon  Woldcmor 
by  Frederic  Schlegel.     And  yet,  who  that  reads 
them   would  believe  that  they  are  written  by  the 
author  of  a  work  so  notoriously  immoral,  that  we 
have    seen  its  title    used  to  qualify  the  lax  and 
vicious    period    preceding    the    French    invasion? 
The  expression,  die  Lxicinde  Zeit — "  the  Lucinda 
time" — sufliciently  marks  the  sensation  it  created, 
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and  the  reprobation  it  called  forth.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  author's  domestic  relations,  as  well 
as  those  of  several  of  his  friends,  were  of  the  most 
irregular  and  experimental  kind  ;  and  of  these  his 
novel  may  be  taken  to  be  a  sort  of  defence.  It 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  popularity,  and  excited  a 
degree  of  controversy,  which  are  totally  inexpli- 
cable from  any  beauty  or  merit  it  possesses. 
Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  necessity  of  appreciating 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  indicated  by  its  whilom 
reputation,  would  enable  any  one  now  to  go  through 
the  task  of  reading,  or  trying  to  read  it.  It  is  now 
fallen  into  deserved  neglect.  We  observe  with 
satisfaction,  that  sensible  people  who  lived  through 
those  times,  do  not  affect  to  separate  public  men 
from  private  virtues,  by  the  broad  line  sometimes 
attempted  to  be  drawn  between  them.  They  per- 
ceived that  the  whole  nation  was  enfeebled  ;  and  the 
self-indulging  character  of  private  life  went  far  to 
prepare  sober  and  far-sighted  men  for  the  public  ruin. 

Were  we  disposed  at  present  to  exhibit  German 
sentimentalism  on  its  ludicrous  side,  matter  enough 
is  at  hand  ;  but  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  it. 
We  cannot,  however,  refuse  our  readers  one  little 
trait  recorded  by  Hoffmann,  whose  satirical  spirit 
revelled  in  what  was  passing  around  him. 

When  he  was  in  Bamberg  in  1808,  the  Princess 
of  Neufchatel,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
who  was  residing  there,  came  to  visit  her  father. 
The  director  of  the  theatre  wanted  to  celebrate  her 
birth-day,  and  requested  Hoffman  to  write  a  pro- 
logue.     He  says : — 

"  T  threw  together  a  heap  of  vulgar  sentimentali- 
ty, composed  music  to  suit,  and  it  was  represented  ; 
— lights,  horns,  echoes,  mountains,  rivers,  trees 
with  names  carved  on  them,  flowers,  garlands — 
nothing  was  spared.  It  took  amazingly,  and  I  re- 
ceived thirty  Carolines  from  the  princess'  mother, 
lor  the  emotion  I  had  procured  her,  {fur  die  ve.r- 
.s'-fialftc  Tiuhrun<r,)  accompanied  with  very  gracious 
expressions.  At  a  ci^rtain  passage  in  the  prologue 
— '  I  went — I  flew — I  rushed  into  her  arms!'  (an 
enormously  fine  climax) — the  mother  and  daughter 
embraced  weeping,  in  the  ducal  box  !  The  pro- 
logue had  also  pleased  the  j)ublic,  and  was  demand- 
ed for  another  day.  The  ducal  personages  again 
a[)[)earc(l  in  their  box,  and,  at  the  same  passage, 
wept  and  embraced  with  the  greatest  punctuality  ! 
wh('ri'(ipoii  th<i  public  testified  their  satisfiiction  by 
loud  clnpiiing  of  liaiida.  My  heart  laughed  within 
rne." 

We  cannot  leave  this  Hu})j(^ct  without  remarking, 
that  th(^s<!  deplorable  weaknesses  were  connected 
with  some  of  \.\m  most  admirable  and  engaging 
peiMiliarilics  of  the  German  character.  The  days 
are  (coming,  nay,  are  already  come,  when  literature 
and  philoHojihy  will  cease,  to  play  the  great  part 
in  (ierrruiny  which  liav(»  long  distinguished  that 
country  from  all  others — in  how  many  respects  to 
its  infinite  advanlatrc !  'Y\w  days,  liowever,  we 
fear,  are  rorniiur.  wlien  tlie  free  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  affections  will  be  "  uinnaidy,"  and 
when  the  embraces  and  tears  of  a  i)arting  mother 
will  be  avoided,  a.s  "  a  scene."  It  is,  we  fear, 
tnie,  that  a  great  and  widely  difl'nRed  jiolitical 
activity,  an  exciting  public  life,  are  almost  incom- 


patible with  the  high  station  occupied  in  Germany 
by  literature  and  art.  They  have  been  her  queens ; 
they  must  now  sink  into  her  playthings.  The 
nation,  like  a  jealous  parent,  will  claim  the  thoughts 
of  all  her  stronger  sons,  and  will  leave  the  culture 
of  letters  and  arts  to  the  less  energetic.  It  is  also, 
we  fear,  true,  that  virility  and  firmness  of  charac- 
ter are  apt  to  degenerate  into  hardness,  and  that 
the  feelings  are  not  habitually  suppressed  without 
prejudice  to  their  tenderness  and  force  ; — at  any 
rate,  to  that  child-like  reliance  on  sympathy  which 
has  so  great  a  charm.  Germany — the  Germany 
of  our  early  love  and  our  imagination — will  cease 
to  be  :  her  ingenuous  weaknesses,  and  her  tower- 
ing superiority,  will  equally  disappear.  We  could 
weep  like  the  heroes  of  her  novels,  when  we  think 
that  the  singularities  we  have  sometimes  laughed 
at,  and  ahvays  loved,  (springing  as  they  do  from 
sweet  and  noble  sources,)  will  be  swept  away  by 
the  tide  of  "public  business."  But  this  is  one 
of  the  dilemmas  which  present  themselves  at  every 
turn  in  human  life  ;  calling  forth  the  fruitless  lam- 
entations of  those  who  want  to  combine  impossi- 
ble conditions,  which  reasonable  men  weigh,  when 
choice  is  within  their  power,  accepting  the  inevi- 
table alternative  with  resignation  when  it  is  not. 

We  anticipate  a  little  in  giving  the  following 
description  of  the  influences  of  literature  in  Im- 
mermann's  student-days,  which  fell  within  the 
period  of  the  French  domination,  when  higher  and 
more  earnest  thoughts  had  begun  to  occupy  men's 
minds  : — 

"  Lessing  was  somewhat  out  of  fashion.  His 
adorers  were  to  be  found  among  men  of  a  maturer 
age.  But  Klopstock  was  by  no  means  so  neglected. 
It  was  esteemed  a  sacred  duty  to  have  the  Messiah 
by  one,  and,  if  possible,  to  master  the  first  ten  books. 
His  odes  gave  us  no  trouble  ;  they  filled  us  with  a 
sort  of  rapture.  Wieland's  elegant  raillery  passed 
with  us  for  the  flower  of  wisdom.  Voss'  Louisa 
was  in  high  honor;  above  all,  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
the  former  dead  a  year  before  the  national  downfall, 
and  still  beaming  in  the  full  glow  of  the  sunset ;  the 
latter,  living,  and  sowing  the  richest  treasures  in 
the  furrows  of  the  miserable  times." 

He  makes  some  very  true  and  ingenious  remarks 
on  the  origin  and  nature  of  German  poetry  ;  on  its 
])eculiar  subjectivity,  and  the  political  causes  which 
gave  it  that  character. 

"It  was  peculiarly  adapted,"  he  continucvs,  "  to 
be  the  consolation  of  an  oppressed  people.  Goethe 
and  Schiller  were  tlie  two  apostles  whose  preaching 
elevated  the  German  people  to  courage  and  to  hope. 
The  relation  in  which  the  youth  of  Germany  stood 
t<)  their  great  writers,  was  one  of  passionate  affec- 
tion. They  appeared  to  us  saints,  whose  footsteps 
i<  was  the  highest  happiness  to  behold.  Criticism 
was  not  thought  of  by  the  young  men  of  that  day  ; 
iu)r  were  our  ey(!8  distracted.  Literature  formed 
our  only  intellectual  food.  The  arts  of  design, 
which  now  occupy  so  many  minds,  were  never  even 
mentioned  among  us." 

Ivitcrature,  at  that  dismal  period,  nurtured  the 
progeny  by  which  it  is  doonuul  to  be  dethroned. 
The  youthful  minds,  which  it  exalted  to  lieroisni 
and  strung  for   action,    devoted  tlieir  newly  awa- 
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kencd  energies  to  the  deliverance  of  their  country 
«i  the  field  of  battle.  The  stimulus  then  given  to 
the  national  spirit  (unlike  the  vicious  excitements 
of  aggression  and  conquest)  strengthened,  instead 
of  exhausting  it ;  and  from  henceforth  it  will  de- 
mand, and  will  obtain,  the  employment  of  its 
energies  in  the  duties  of  public  life. 

The  causes  we  have  thus  briefly  glanced  at, 
were  in  operation  throughout  Germany.  We 
must  now  examine  rather  more  closely  those  which 
were  peculiar  to  Prussia  ;  as  that  power  must 
necessarily  occupy  the  most  prominent  part  in  any 
history  of  the  times.  Her  faults  contributed  the 
most  largely  to  the  common  ruin  of  Germany  ;  and 
her  energy,  and  unconquerable  perseverance,  to  its 
emancipation.  Her  disgrace  was  the  deepest,  her 
resentment  the  most  ardent,  her  triumphs  the  most 
brilhant.  There  is,  we  may  add,  another  reason 
why  Austria  and  Prussia,  if  equal  in  merit,  will 
never  be  so  in  renown.  Prussia  has  a  hundred 
tongues  where  Austria  has  one  ;  and  a  taste  for 
celebrity — her  enemies  say,  for  self-celebration — 
to  which  her  stately  elder  sister  is  an  utter  stranger. 
Tiie  difference,  the  antagonism,  between  these  two 
nations  will  probably  never  be  eSaced  ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  desired  that  either  should  lose  so  much  of  its 
individuality  as  to  resemble  the  other.  At  the 
time  we  are  looking  back  to,  however,  it  was  not 
difference,  but  hostility,  that  prevailed  between 
them. 

"  G^ermany,"  says  Arndt,  "  had  become  a  field 
on  which  the  pretensions  of  the  two  great  powers — 
the  old  and  the  new — the  time-hallowed  traditions 
of  the  empire  which  hung  about  Austria,  and  the 
vigor,  enterprise,  and  ambition  of  the  youthful  king- 
dom of  Prussia  were  to  be  decided.  They  were 
decided  in  favor  of  the  latter ;  but  at  what  a  cost 
of  common  national  feeling  !  How  many  seeds  of 
hatred  and  jealousy  were  then  sown,  the  bitter  har- 
vest of  which  was  abundantly  reaped  by  the  victor  ! 
South  and  Middle  Germany,  the  fruitful  mother  of 
arts,  poetry,  and  letters,  saw  with  dislike  and  re- 
sentment the  attempt  to  throw  her  into  the  shade. 
The  forced  fruits  of  the  cold  and  sandy  soil  of  the 
north,  chiefly  transplanted  from  France,  were  dis- 
tasteful to  them.  Frederic  the  Great  had  estab- 
lished academies,  and  hired  poets  and  philosophers; 
but  most  of  them  were  foreigners,  and  the  better 
and  nobler  among  my  countrymen  could  learn  noth- 
ing from  men  they  hated." 

Prussia  had  lost  in  popularity  as  much  as  she 
had  gained  in  power.  The  part  she  took  in  the 
peace  of  Basel,  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  the 
acquisitions  called  indemnities,  but  generally  re- 
garded as  spoliations,  had  alienated  from  her  the 
hearts  of  Germany.  Nor  were  the  manners  of 
her  people,  and  especially  of  her  soldiery,  calcu- 
lated to  cast  a  veil  over  her  offensive  superiority, 
or  to  conciliate  those  whom  she  had  injured  and 
overborne.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  even  now 
Prussia  is  regarded  with  more  respect  than  cor- 
diaUty  by  Southern  Germany.  This  feeling,  we 
are  convinced,  really  has  its  source  in  that  "  in- 
compatibility of  temper"  for  which  there  is  noto- 
riously no  cure  ;   yet,  at  the  time  in  question,  the 


overbearing  spirit,  the  manners  at  once  tmbending 
and  coarse  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Prussian  government,  had  heightened 
this  incompatibility  into  fear  and  hatred. 

"  In  1T92,"  says  the  venerable  Jacobs  of  Gotha, 
"  the  first  body  of  Prussian  troops  marched  through 
Gotha  to  the  Rhine — the  firet  scene  of  what  a  trag- 
edy I  While  in  the  common  men  the  feeling  of 
honor  was  extinguished  by  servile  treatment,  and 
only  habit  and  fear  bound  them  to  their  banners, 
their  officers,  the  majoruy  of  whom  had  never 
looked  an  enemy  in  tlie  face,  spoke  with  sneering 
contempt  of  ISapoleon"s  army.  •  'lliey  havu"t  seen 
Prussians  yet!'  said  they;  "if  this  forced  inac- 
tivity were  now  at  an  end.  the  victory  would  soon 
be  ours — a  victory  probably  only  too  easy  to  be 
honorable.'  To  doubt  of  this  was  not  permitted  ; 
any  mention  of  the  series  of  victories  won  hv  the 
French,  was  treated  with  scorn,  and,  if  persisted 
in,  punished  with  blows.  I  remember  hearin?  that 
an  old  general  in  some  company  asked  the  laaies, 
with  French /a/«j7e,  whether  they  would  not  lavur 
him  with  some  commissions  for  Paris  • — and  that  a 
major,  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  boasted  •  that  he 
would  make  that  scoundrel  Bonaparte  his  groom.' 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  officers  behaved  as  if  in  a 
conquered  country,  without  the  least  regard  to  de- 
cency or  propriety,  even  towards  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Gotha  himself,  or  his  capital.  They  lived  in  con- 
temptible indolence  and  boundless  debauchery  ;  fol- 
lowed maid-servants  in  an  evening  into  the  very 
houses  of  their  masters,  and  forced  themselves  by 
violence  into  private  societies,  where  thev  created 
disturbances — all  with  the  connivance  of  their  su- 
periors, who  did  not  venture  to  listen  to  anv  com- 
plaint. On  the  16th  of  October,  the  same  boasters 
reappeared  in  Gotha  as  prisoners,  weary  and  uis- 
armed,  escorted  by  a  small  party  of  voltigcurs." 

One  of  the  best  and  clearest  accounts  of  the 
state  of  the  Prussian  court,  army,  and  people,  iust 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  Freiherr 
von  S a.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  im- 


portant matter  contained  in  this  very  clever  ard 
interesting  book  is  hung  together  by  a  sort  of 
story,  which  dimiuishes  its  value,  and  gives  to 
the  most  authentic  statements  and  just  opinions  an 
air  of  fiction. 

"  It  was,"  says  the  author,  "  extremely  injpor- 
tant  at  that  time  to  ascertain  accurately  the'dis[^usi- 
tions  of  the  Prussian  conrt  and  people ;  for.  even 
where  the  people  have  no  constitutional  character, 
their  voice  becomes  of  the  greatest  weight,  as  s.Kiu 
as  their  culture  is  so  far  advanced  that  ihev  can 
hardly  tolerate  a  government  which  does  not  share 
their  own  social  and  political  character  and   ideas. 

This  was  now  unquestionably  the  case  in  Berlin 

among  the  people,  upon  whom  the  government  of 
Frederic  the  Great  had  produced  effects  very  differ- 
ent from  those  which  he  intended. 

"  I  ask  myself,"  he  continues,  "  what  the  state 
of  public  opinion  in  Prussia  at  that  time  really  was  ; 
and  I  find  the  answer  very  difficult. 

"  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  French  army 
had  caught  a  sort  of  intoxication,  together  with 
ideas  of  true  liberty,  from  fighting  in  America. 
The  Prussian  was  in  a  wild  ferment  in  consequence 
of  having  returned  from  the  field  without  fighting. 
It  was  manifest  that  Frederic's  times  had  giveo 
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them  an  impulse,  the  motive  force  of  which  lay 
partly  in  the  personal  character  of  the  great  mon- 
arch, partly  in  the  consciousness  of  the  exertions 
hy  which  success  had  been  obtained.  As  this  in- 
fluence was  no  more,  and  the  spirit  which  prompted 
those  exertions  had  gradually  subsided,  whence 
should  a  people  without  public  life,  without  that 
dally  excitement  which  is  kept  alive  by  a  constitu- 
tion.il  government,  derive  any  permanent  and  gen- 
uine public  spirit?  A  pride  built  on  mere  ancestry 
became  the  necessary  substitute  for  it ;  and  espe- 
ciully  in  the  army,  since  Frederic  11.  had  chiefly 
appealed  to  the  feeling  of  honor  peculiar  to  the 
oiScers,  as  men  of  birth.  To  this  they  clung  ;  and 
an  inert  posterity  regarded  the  glorious  deeds  of 
their  ancestors  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  as  a  family 
inheritance.  But  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  the 
pretensions  which  they  founded  upon  it,  were 
wholly  at  variance  with  tlve  spirit  which  had  arisen 
towards  the  close  of  the  century.  Both  as  officers 
1)1  the  heroic  age  of  Frederic,  (which  they  assumed, 
iliough  without  any  ground,  to  be,)  and  as  nobles, 
liiey  were  exasperated  at  the  rising  military  glory 
of  the  French.  They  took  credit  for  whatever  was 
(irilliaiit  in  the  short  contest  of  Prussia  with  the 
Frfiich  people,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  ; 
and  the  little  tendency  the  result  of  this  contest 
had  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the  Prussian  arms, 
was  thrown  on  the  incapacity  of  their  leaders;  but 
sull  more  on  the  misconduct  of  foreign  powers. 
'  Let  Prussia,'  said  they,  '  but  once  enter  the  lists 
with  France,  and  the  superiority  of  her  high-born 
officers,  of  the  school  of  Frederic  the  Great,  over 
the  French  bourgeois  troops,  would  soon  appear.' 
Nobody  even  asked  the  question  whether  there  was 
any  spirit  among  the  common  soldiers.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  only  enthusiasm  felt  by  the  troops  had 
been  for  the  person  and  the  deeds  of  the  great  king. 
I  am  aware  that  such  recollections  long  retain  their 
influence  over  the  conmion  people — an  influence 
which  governments  ought  sedulously  to  perpetuate 
and  strengthen  by  education.  But  mere  recollec- 
tions, however  glorious,  are  not  sufficient  to  excite 
popular  enthusiasm  ;  they  are  not  even  comparable, 
in  this  respect,  to  the  feeling  of  ancestry,  which  is 
more  concentred,  and  acts  upon  minds  of  greater 
refifiement.  The  only  means  of  working  on  the 
Prussian  soldier,  was  through  his  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  French  ;  and  even  these  had  greatly 
subsided,  since  many  seductive  accounts  of  the  new 
civil  institutions,  the  constitution  of  the  army,  &c., 
in  France,  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Prussian 
soldiers.  The  general  spirit  of  the  troops  was, 
therefore,  directly  opposed  to  that  of  their  officers 
— an  opposition  leading  inevitably  to  fatal  results  in 
case  of  a  war  with  France. 

"  But  the  disposition  of  the  common  soldier 
formed  no  element  of  public  opinion  in.  Prussia. 
How,  indeed,  could  it  find  an  utterance,  where  it 
had  no  constitutional  organ,  and  where  silent  obe- 
dience was  still  exacted  from  the  whole  people?  In 
this  absence  of  all  jjopular  voice,  the  officers  as- 
sumed, with  the  greater  arrogance,  to  have  their 
opinions  niganied  as  constituting  public  opinion  ; 
and  they  succeeded  the  more  easily,  since  the  most 
aristocratic  corps  were  (jtiartered  in  Potsdam  and 
Berlin.  Such  a  mixture  of  bravery  and  insolence, 
of  honor  and  debauchery,  of  attempts  at  elegant 
manners,  and  turbulent  offetisivc  b«havior,  as  was 
exhibited  in  the  persons  of  these  officers,  must  be 
witnessed  to  be  believed — it  cannot  be  described. 
The  one  thing  which  chiefly  distinguished  them  all 
was,  contempt  of  the  middle  clas.ses  ;  a  fine  horse 


they  prized  above  the  most  estimable  man  ;  and 
they  thought  they  should  have  easy  work  with  the 
French,  because  they  were  officered  by  roturiers. 

"  Strong  as  were  the  king's  military  tastes,  he 
had  nothing  in  common  with  this  spirit.  Every- 
thing showy,  noisy,  and  boastful,  was  utterly  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  He  had  no  vanity,  and  least  of  all 
was  he  disposed  to  plume  himself  on  the  deeds  and 
fame  of  his  ancestors.  He  was,  therefore,  wholly 
unfit  to  be  the  hero  of  such  officers  ;  and  thougii 
this  certainly  did  him  no  dishonor,  yet  it  had  iis 
disadvantages.  He  was  too  quiet  and  amiable  to 
put  down  their  inflated  arrogance  with  a  siroi.g 
hand. 

"  There  was,  however,  a  prince  of  the  roynl 
blood  who  might  be  regarded  as  the  impersonation 
of  the  officer  spirit  of  that  time.  Brave  to  fool-har- 
diness— equally  endowed  with  brilliant  qualities, 
and  prone  to  admire  them  in  others — prouder  of  his 
personal  advantages  than  of  his  rank,  and  yet  very 
proud  of  being  a  prince  of  Prussia — celebrated  Icr 
his  grace  and  address  in  all  bodily  exercises — highly 
gifted  with  the  talent  most  fitted  to  charm  society, 
music — a  passionate  admirer  of  women,  and  estimat- 
ing voluptuousness  above  purity  of  morals — liberal 
often  to  munificence,  but  never  restrained  by  a 
strict  sense  of  justice — burning  with  military  glory, 
rather  than  assiduous  in  acquiring  military  science, 
and  regarding  the  new  order  of  things  in  Franct; 
with  equal  contempt  and  hatred — Prince  Louis  Fer- 
dinand was  most  justly  regarded  by  the  officers  ot 
the  guards,  and  those  like  them,  as  the  ideal  of 'n^ 
youthful  hero  and  a  Prussian  officer.  He  was  thi^ 
loudest  organ  of  what  was  then  called  public  opiniisii 
in  Prussia  ;  and  around  him  congregated  all  the  v.i- 
rious  elements  of  society  in  Berlin,  to  whom  hatred 
of  the  French  served  as  a  common  point  of  aitiai- 
tion.  Among  them  were  the  celebrated  historian, 
Johannes  von  Miiller,*  and  another  historian,  nioie 
known  as  a  statesman  and  philosopher,  Ancilloti. 
Miiller  seems  never  to  have  possessed  the  smalle.'-t 
personal  dignity.  He  submitted  to  be  the  butt  of 
Prince  Louis  and  his  companions.  This  renders 
his  subsequent  career  intelligible,  and  his  fall  less 
shocking  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  Ancillon, 
who,  in  virtue  of  his  descent  and  his  profession, 
affected  a  sort  of  polish,  half  clerical,  half  French, 
combined  with  German  '  Hnmani/at,'  disliked  Na- 
poleon as  he  disliked  Luther.  He  thought  him 
vulgar,  tasteless,  and  proud. 

"  It  may  easily  be  inagined,  that  a  tone  given  by 
such  a  prince  of  the  blood  as  Louis  Ferdinand  to  a 
swarm  of  brilliant  officers  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
by  two  such  writers  as  Miiller  and  Ancillon — the 
organs  of  learning  among  tlie  higher  classes — was 
ardently  caught  by  them,  ('."specially  since  it  flattered 
all  their  interests  and  prejudices. 

"  No  means  were  left  untried  to  induce  the  queen 
to  declare  loudly  her  aversion  to  the  French,  and 
her  views  and  habits  of  thinking  naturally  inclinefJ 
her  that  way  ;  but  her  disposition  was  too  kindly 
and  gentle  for  hatnul,  and  the  king's  entire  reserve 
on  the  subject  imposed  a  restraint  on  her.  It  was 
not  till  Najjoleon,  who  supposed  her  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  party  he  detested,  attacked  her  with  bitter- 
ness and  brutality,  that  .she  really  became  what  he 
believed  her.     1  ill   that  time,  the  Princess  Louisa 

*  We  slinll  quote  hen-aficr  n  iiiolnncholy  picture  of  this 
eminent  writer,  bill  leelile  uiid  unj>rinci(»le<i  man,  bowed 
to  tlic  earth  under  tlie  shame  of  Freiirh  f'uvors  and  French 
(lerorntions.  M.  Aiicillnii  was  Heseended  from  a  Freiieh 
refujfce  fainily,  niid  hiniseif  a  I'rotestaiit  minister.  He 
was,  ai>  is  well  known,  tutor  to  the  present  King  of  PruK 
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Radzivil,  sister  of  Prince  Louis,  might  with  greater 
justice  be  regarded  as  the  soul  of  the  female  oppo- 
sition to  Napoleon  in  Prussia.  Princess  William,* 
incapable  of  taking  any  part  in  intrigue,  might  be 
considered  the  perst)nification  of  the  German  nature, 
as  opposed  to  the  French.  It  was  easy,  from  the 
manner  in  which  a  woman  expressed  herself  con- 
cerning the  court  of  St.  Cloud,  to  distinguish 
whether  she  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Princess 
Louisa  or  Princess  William.  The  former  spoke 
with  scorn  and  derision  of  the  parvenu  court ;  the 
latter,  with  the  sort  of  shudder  which  an  evil  and 
impure  spirit  excites;  and  this  difference,  more  or 
less,  pervaded  the  whole  female  society  of  Berlin, 
which  was  almost  without  an  exception  eager  for 
the  war. 

"  Among  the  men,  on  the  other  hand,  and  espe- 
cially the  most  respected  and  eminent  statesmen, 
many  were  opposed  to  it.  They  weighed  with 
prudent  deliberation  the  civil  and  military  condition 
of  France  against  that  of  Prussia  ;  they 'well  knew 
that  the  spirit  of  Frederic  the  Great  was  extinct, 
and  that  all  which  he  had  kept  in  vigor  and  effi- 
ciency now  subsisted  in  form  alone,  and  they  dreaded 
any  kind  of  shock  to  so  unsound  a  fabric.  Men  of 
this  kind  are  never  loud,  and  their  voices  were 
accordingly  hardly  heard  in  the  storm  of  public 
excitement." 

Such  representations  of  the  moral  state  of  the 
Prussian  army  extracted  from  the  works  of  civilians 
might  easily  be  corroborated  by  a  hundred  others. 
But  we  had  rather  give  one  from  the  pen  of  a 
thorough  soldier.  Trained  in  the  preposterous 
discipline  of  Frederic  William  II.,  he  had  full 
proof  what  men  reduced  to  the  condition  of  ma- 
chines are  worth  in  the  hour  of  peril.  He  not 
only  witnessed,  but  shared,  their  inglorious  over- 
throw ;  and  he  also  lived  to  see  coxcombs  and 
puppets  converted  by  misfortune  into  earnest  and 
intrepid  soldiers.  At  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
Count  Henkel  of  Donnersmark  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  simple  and  soldier-like  statement  of  the 
tacts  which  came  under  his  own  observation  in  the 
course  of  his  long  militarv-  career  ;  relating  noth- 
ing, as  he  expressly  says,  but  what  he  hunself  saw 
and  heard  He  is,  fortunately,  entirely  without 
literary  pretension;  and  tells  his  story  with  a 
homely  air  of  truth,  and  a  genial  mixture  of  ear- 
nestness and  humor.  His  observations  show  good 
sense,  and  his  sentiments  are  those  of  a  brave, 
loyal,  and  humane  man. 

Count  Henkel  was  born  at  Potsdam  in  1775, 
"in  the  house  next  to  the  Garde-du-corps  bar- 
racks, which  belonged  to  my  father."  His  father 
was  a  lieutenant-general ; — the  young-  man  was 
bom,  as  well  as  bred,  to  arms.  His  memoirs  begin 
with  an  exact  account  of  the  life  of  a  young  Prus- 
sian officer  of  his  day.  No  discipline  was  ever 
better  adapted  to  substitute  the  kind  of  intelligence 
which  the  horse-breaker  or  dog-trainer  calls  into 
action,  in  the  place  of  human  discrimination  and 
reason.      "  Politics  were  never  so  much  as  spoken 


*  Died  IS48.  A  priocess  of  Hessen  Homburg— mother 
of  Prince  Waldemar.  Thirty-five  years  after  the  period 
here  referred  to,  she  was  still  the  perfect  type  of  a  Ger- 
man princess.  It  would  have  been  equally  impossible  to 
mistake  her  country  or  her  station. 


of  among  the  young  officers  ;  a  newspaper  seldom 
or  never  seen  ;  remarks  upon  an  order,  let  it  come 
from  what  source  it  might,  were  not  even  thought 
of."  But  if  the  mind  was  left  completely  waste 
and  inert,  the  body  and  its  covering  were  objects 
of  the  most  elaborate  care.  "  The  stock  of  three 
fingers'-breadth,  the  four  curls  on  each  side  the 
head,  (frizzed  and  powdered  of  course,)  the  pigtail 
with  a  large  cockade,  were  indispensable."  How- 
envied  was  that  Captain  von  SchaUenfels,  of  old 
Count  Henkel's  regiment,  whose  pigtail  required 
seventy  or  eighty  ells  of  ribbon  to  tie  it,  and  trailed 
on  the  groimd,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  tuck  it 
into  his  coat-pocket  on  parade  ! 

"  We  were  always  wishing  for  war,"  says  Count 
Henkel ;  '•  with  whom,,  was  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference.  It  never  occurred  to  anybody  to 
reflect  what  the  government  was,  or  ought  to  be. 
We  stood  far  more  in  awe  of  the  inspector  than  of 
the  king ;  and  the  annual  visit  of  the  former  fur- 
nished the  subject  of  all  the  thoughts,  conversations, 
hopes  and  fears,  of  our  little  world  for  the  whole 
year.  We  hardly  knew  where  Berlin  was ;  Kon- 
igsberg  was  the  '  residency  ;'  and  if  any  of  us  went 
thither  on  leave,  he  brought  back  all  the  news, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  travelled  man.  There  was 
a  dragoon  regiment  quartered  at  Tilsit,  a  few  miles 
from  us ;  we  never  met ;  but  that  did  not  prevent 
our  entertaining  a  mortal  aversion  to  each  other." 

This,  then,  was  the  training  of  the  military 
youth  of  Prussia,  at  the  time  that  France  was 
tempering  the  spirits  of  her  sons  in  the  furnace  of 
the  revolution  ! 

But  an  enemy  far  inferior  to  the  French  would 
have  proved  an  over-match  for  troops  commanded 
by  such  officers  as  Count  Henkel  descnbes.  In 
the  year  1795,  he  says,  he  was  present  at  a 
mancEuvre  where  he  became  acquainted  with  all 
the  staff-officers  and  chefs  d'escadron.  "It  is 
worth  while,"  he  adds,  "  to  describe  them  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  in  the  army,  to  give  an  idea  what 
the  state  of  it  was."  His  army-list  begins  thus: 
— "  Lieutenant-General  von  Marwitz  had  the  gout 
very  badly,  loved  his  ease,  and  abhorred  exercise. 
He  was  seventy."  Another  had  gout  in  both 
hands ;  another  was  obliged  to  be  lifted  on  his 
horse  ;  another  was  a  corpulent  bon  vnant,  "  sorelv 
incommoded  by  a  brisk  pace."  As  a  set-off 
against  the  effeminacy  of  their  habits,  they  never 
spoke  without  the  fiercest  oaths.  The  gouty 
General  von  Marwitz,  in  his  easy  chair  and  yeUow 
satin  slippers,  received  Henkel  for  the  first'  time, 
with  his  customary  preface,  "  Mord  Schwerenoth 
Donnence/ter,  mon  ami,''''  &c.,  &c. 

"  When  King  Frederic  William  II.  died,"  says 
Count  Henkel,  "and  Frederic  William  III. 
ascended  the  throne,  the  troops  were  assembled,  as 
usual,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  new 
sovereign.  Our  colonel's  speech  on  this  occasion 
was  remarkable.  Here  it  is,  word  for  word.  '  His 
majesty  Frederic  William  II.  has  been  pleased  to 
die.  We  have  therefore  to  swear  allegiance  to  a 
new  king.  What  his  name  will  be,  whether  Fred- 
eric William  or  Frederic,  we  can't  exactly  tell ;  but 
that  does  not  signify.  Herr  Gericfitschreiber,  read 
the  oath  aloud.' " 
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When  we  read  these  things,  and  think  that 
within  the  hfetime  of  one  man,  these  coarse,  inane, 
and  (as  it  proved)  cowardly  caricatures  of  soldiers, 
have  been  succeeded  by  the  brave  and  accomplished 
men  by  whom  the  Prussian  army  is  now  officered, 
we  see  not  only  that  the  whole  presiding  spirit  of 
the  monarchy  has  undergone  a  vast  and  salutary 
change,  but  also,  in  liow  short  a  time  such  a 
change  spreads  through  the  whole  body  of  a  nation. 
Indeed,  rapid  as  the  progress  has  been  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, in  none  is  it  so  striking  as  in  Prussia.  A 
retrospect  of  fifty  years  seems  to  carry  us  hack 
centuries. 

The  vague  restlessness  which  precedes  great 
political  tempests  was  already  in  the  air. 

"  It  was  a  very  unquiet  time,"  says  Count  Hen- 
kel ;  "  people  v;ere  all  greatly  excited,  and  did  not 
really  know  about  what.  The  army  with  its  mass 
of  invalid  staff  officers,  and  its  very  few  efficient  gen- 
erals, was  calculated  to  inspire  any  sober  man  with 
alarm.  The  younger  officers,  however,  did  not 
think  of  this  ;  they  only  wanted  war  ;  and  some  of 
those  who  composed  the  society  of  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand,  were  certainly  guilty  of  excesses,  though 
by  no  means  such  as  Napoleon  was  pleased  to 
impute  to-them.  Prince  Louis,  full  of  unemployed 
iMJcnt,  and  thoroughly  debauched,  was  constantly 
oir'iuiing  the  king,  who  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
indiilorence  and  kindness,  spite  of  disorders  which 
olten  merited  severe  punishment." 

We  have  already  given  one  portrait  of  this  bril- 
liant and  highly  gifted  young  man,  of  whom  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written  by  friend  and  foe. 
Whatever  was  the  personal  ascendancy  he  exer- 
cised, his  historical  importance  is  derived  solely 
from  his  appearing  as  the  representative  of  certain 
])oj)ular  sentiments,  which  had  a  powerful  and 
jicrnicious  hitluence  on  the  fortunes  of  Prussia.  It 
is  clear  that  the  two  cardinal  points  of  man's 
character,  good  sense  and  principle,  were  wanting 
!".  }'is.  Ilis  life  would  have  been  less  useful  to  his 
country  than  was  his  death  :  that  gave  the  first 
salutary  shock  to  the  empty  dreams  of  the  army, 
whicli  beheld  in  him  the  type  of  its  own  fancied 
invincibility.  IJut  far  different  qualities  wore 
required  in  the  man  who  was  to  endure,  together 
witli  the  people,  the  long  and  dreary  winter  of 
calamity  that  w:ls  at  hand  ;  and  th(!se,  notwith- 
wtandiiifT  some  shortcomings,  were  fo\md  in  their 
l('s.s  brilliant,  but  far  mon-  estimable  king. 

"  The  lax  and  profligate  reign  of  Frederic  Wil- 
liam II. ■'  says  a  writer  little  incliniid  to  king-wor- 
.sliip,  "  h:i(l  left  the  finances  in  a  state  which  it 
would  have  req\iired  all  the  order  and  frugality  of 
his  succ(;HHor  to  retrieve,  (^ven  in  times  of  peace. 
Trade  wa.s  tramnifllcd  by  guilds  and  privilegt^s ; 
the  peasantry  in  a  stat(!  of  s('rfag<i ;  tin;  middle 
classes  conplanlly  irritated  and  Inniiiliated  by  the 
wanton  in.<«ile[ice  of  the  army.  Nobody  was  so 
sensible  of  these  abuses  ;i»  iIm;  king  ;  l)ul  his  integ- 
rity and  good  sense  wante<l  the  vij^orons  self-reliance 
of  sovereign  spirits;  he  wa«  restrained  by  tender- 
ness towards  old  servants,  and  by  fear  of  the  effects 
of  change  on  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  Tem- 
peiale,  simple,  and  virtuous  himself,  he   had    not 


sufficient  energy  to  stem  the  torrent  of  licentious- 
ness which  had  invaded  court  and  city,  and  which 
the  dangerous  example  of  his  cousin,  and  the  still 
more  dangerous  tone  of  the  reigning  literature, 
rendered  irresistible." 

Even  in  the  presumptuous  season  of  youth,  at 
the  moment  when  everything  was  doing  to  blind 
and  intoxicate  him,  the  late  king  showed  the  same 
cautious  and  anxious  temper  ;  the  same  distrust  of, 
and  distaste  for,  loud  and  showy  demonstrations. 
He  had  a  clear  perception  of  the  danger  impending 
over  his  country. 

•'  In  1806,"  says  Count  Henkel,  "  before  the 
battle  of  Jena,  the  king  had  a  foresight  of  what  was 
to  come.  While  the  wildest  presumption  reigned 
on  every  side,  he  said  to  me  and  another  young 
officer,  '  This  cannot  end  well ;  the  confusion  is 
indescribable:  the  gentlemen  {die  Herren)  will  not 
believe  this,  and  maintain  that  I  am  too  young,  and 
don't  understand  these  matters.  I  wish  I  may  l)e 
wrong.'  He  was  right.  It  was  impossible  we 
should  not  be  beaten." 

But  we  must  return  to  see  what  was  passing  at 
Berlin,  and  what  were  the  diplomatic  relations  of 
Prussia  with  France. 

"  On  the  25th  August,  1806,"  says  the  Freiherr 
von  S a,  "  the  French  ambassador  gave  a  din- 
ner to  the  diplomatic  corps  and  the  highest  Pru.ssian 
officers  of  state,  in  celebration  of  Napoleon's  birih- 
day.  Already  might  be  heard  the  indistinct  nuit- 
terings  of  that  storm  which  broke  over  Prussia  and 
the  whole  north  of  Germany  in  the  autumn.  ;ind 
brought  down  upon  the  French  government  the 
curses  of  all  German  patriots.  But,  at  this  feat^t, 
Prussians  and  Germans  drank  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  ;  though  here  and  there  the  champagne 
passed  untasted  from  the  lips. 

"  The  diplomatic  corps  at  Berlin  had  at  that  time 
peculiar  elements  of  coldness  and  dissension.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  the  Freiu-h 
embassy  was  regarded  at  all  European  courts  as  an 
inevitable  evil,  from  which  all  shrank,  and  which 
all  regarded  as  temporary  ;  ridiculed  with  high-bn^d 
contempt,  and  looked  at  with  curiosity  to  see  iiow 
it  was  to  end.  Hence  arose  an  unusual  unity  and 
cordiality  among  the  other  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic  corps.  But  this  was  now  entirely  altered. 
Napoleon's  ambassadors  were  no  longer  viewed  as 
a  passing  evil,  and  many  an  envoy  of  the  smalliir 
courts  already  sheltered  himself  under  their  wiiijjs; 
while  the  ministers  of  the  great  powers  behaved  to 
them  with  such  an  ovi^rstrained  politeness  and  sus- 
picious friendliness,  as  I  never  saw  at  any  other 
lime.  This  ought,  one  might  think,  to  have  been 
peculiarly  the  case  with  the  ambassador  of  Austria, 
whose  position  was  the  most  threatening  ;  but  never 
did  I  see  such  ;m  example  of  a  brilliant  address 
covering  the  profoundest  policy,  as  in  Count  Met- 
ternich. 

"'I'he  ambassador  who  was  the  object  of  all  this 
suspicion,  and  the  source  of  new  divisions  and  cold- 
ness in  the  diphmiatic  corps,  was,  curiously  enousrh, 
a  man  by  nature  inclined  to  peace,  and  delighting  in 
frankness  and  honesty.  M.  Lafiirest  was  a  French- 
man in  heart  and  soul ;  hut  li:ui  not  the  .slightest 
sympathy  with  Napoliion,  and  w;is  irritated  beyond 
mea.siire  at  any  attempt  to  ascribe  the  whole  suc- 
cess of  the  French  army  to  him.  At  bottom  he  felt 
Imuch  like  his  predecessor  Bournonville,  who,  with 
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military  frankness  or  imprudence,  repeatedly  told 
the  Queen  of  Prussia  that  he  carefully  preserved  his 
cross  of  St.  Ix)uis !  But  in  spite  of  Laforest's 
frankness  and  sincerity,  he  was  still  regarded  as  the 
spy  of  a  hated  government,  the  organ  of  hated 
demands  :  every  little  advantage  which  he  gave 
was  eagerly  seized  ;  and  of  course  this  reacted  upon 
him,  and  his  reports,  both  of  the  court  of  Berlin  and 
the  diplonnatic  bodv,  certainly  did  not  contribute  to 
put  Napoleon  in  good  humor.  The  conferences 
between  him  and  Haugwitz,  the  then  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  must  have  been  curious.  Each 
sought  to  circumvent  and  mystify  the  other  ;  and 
as  the  Prussian  was  as  ereat  a  master  of  the  art  of 
spinning  out  smooth  phrases,  as  the  Frenchman 
was  of  solemn  diplomatic  declamation,  and  as  France 
and  Prussia  were  then  trying  not  to  understand 
e  ich  other,  it  is  probable  that  these  two  statesmen 
otten  parted  without  being  able  to  give  their  sover- 
eiirns  any  intelligible  account  of  what  had  passed 
bjiween  them. 

••  Haugwitz  might  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  represen- 
titiveofthe  distractions  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  and  of  the  struggle  between  the  world  which 
had  been,  and  that  which  was  to  be.  Alternately 
assuming  the  wildest  debaucheries  of  the  regency, 
and  the  most  homely  domestic  life  of  Germany  ;  driv- 
i.iir  into  Italy  with  a  coach  load  of  mistresses,  and  then 
i-aiing  for  months  by  the  side  of  his  knitting-wife  ; 
he  might  he  regarded  as  combining,  in  his  own  per- 
son, the  social  state  which  was  in  its  last  convul- 
sive throes,  and  that  which  was  to  be  born  of  ruin 
and  suffering.  Indued  with  talents  which  had  had 
i!o  proper  training  ;  too  impatient  or  too  indolent 
for  science,  he  plunged  into  religious  enthusiasm, 
nngic,  secret  societies,  intrigue,  ambition,  and  sen- 
suality, with  aU  the  desperate  energy  of  ennui. 
H.iugwitz  had  no  political  system  ;  he  had  only  one 
decided  project,  which  was  to  keep  the  French  out 
ol'  Northern  Germany  : — as  if  there  was  any  comer 
of  Germany  secure  against  French  invasion,  if  all 
parts  did  not  unite  in  repelling  it  I  But  he  acted  in 
contempt  of  his  own  principles,  when  he  disregarded 
the  pressing  entreaties  of  Hanover  for  protection, 
and  allowed  that  country  to  be  occupied  by  the 
republican  armies.  This  blunder  was  only  less 
fatal  or  less  disgraceful  than  the  one  by  which  it 
was  succeeded — the  yielding  to  the  bribe  offered  by 
Napoleon,  and  making  Prussia  herself  take  pos- 
session of  the  Hanoverian  territory.  From  that 
moment.  Haugwitz's  administration  plunged  the 
country  into  difhculties.  from  which  nothing  but  a 
war  with  France,  and  all  its  train  of  disasters,  could 
extricate  it. 

'•  The  queen,  who  was  from  the  first  eager  for 
war.*  never  could  endure  Haugwitz,  and  always 
believed  him  to  be  a  traitor.  Probably,  had  Har- 
denbere  then  had  the  direction  of  affairs,  the  Prus-  i 
sian  army  would  have  taken  the  field  earlier,  and  | 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz  might  perhaps  have  been 
prevented." 

We  refer  our  readers  to  our  last  number,  and 
also  to  Lang's  description,  for  the  character  of  the 
able  and  accomplished  Hardenberg.  He  was  at 
this  time  the  idol  of  the  people  of  Berlin,  who 
serenaded  him,  expressly  *'  because  he  had  been 
for  war."     He  had  just   been    accused    by   the 

*  We  most  defer  to  another  occasion  what  vre  have  to 
say  respecting  this  remarkable  woman.  With  respect  to 
her  inclinations,  there  is,  we  imagine,  no  doubt ;  though 
the  testimony  is  very  conflicting  as  to  the  degree  to  which 
she  influenced,  or  sought  to  influence,  the  king. 


Moniteur  of  being   "not    insensible    to    English 
gold,"  and  had  retired  from  office. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Napoleon,  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  the  king's  vacillations,  had 
compelled  Prussia  to  take  possession  of  Hanover, 
as  the  only  means  of  effectually  embroiling  her 
with  England,  and  binding  her  to  himself.  1  l.e 
king,  indeed,  still  irresolute,  had  changed  the  word 
"  possession"  into  "  temporary  occupation  and 
administration  ;"  so  that  while,  on  the  one  hand. 
Count  Miinster  quitted  the  country  with  a  bitter 
protest,  on  the  other,  Napoleon  was  incensed  at 
the  change,  made  Haugwitz  wait  five  days  at  Paris 
for  an  audience,  and  then  dismissed  him — sayir  g 
harshly,  "  The  treaty  is  good  for  nothing  now  ;  v.e 
must  begin  all  over  again.''  He  threatened  war 
in  case  of  disobedience,  and  the  king  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  comply.  England  was  incensed,  as 
was  expected,  at  the  seizure  of  Hanover.  Geor;.  e 
HI.  published  a  declaration  of  war,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  regret  that  "  Prussia's  ancient  spirit 
of  honor  and  bravery  was  utterly  extiuct,"  aid 
he  declared,  that  "  never,  on  no  terms,  would  he 
cede  a  single  village  of  his  German  domiuioi  s.' 
The  animosity  against  Prussia,  long  intense  in  tli 
south  of  Germany,  was  now  become  equally  to  > 
the  north.  We  find  traces  of  this  in  ail  \h 
memoirs  of  the  time.  Chamisso,  who  was  wit" 
the  Prussian  army  of  occupation  in  Hanover 
relates  the  following  incident,  in  a  letter  to  Varu- 
hagen  : — "'  I  have  not  told  you  yet  the  story  of 
my  host,  the  miller  of  Wicherhausen.  He  haa 
been  forced  to  put  his  horses  before  ours,  ana 
drive  us  into  the  Wcstphalian  territory  ;  the  sturdv 
fellow  flogged  them  with  all  his  might,  calling  ou» 
— '  Pull  then  I  pull  I  pull  as  hard  as  you  can  I — 
you  are  dragging  the  Prussians  out  of  the  coun- 
try!'" 

Yet,  while  Prussia  had  thus  alienated  her  nat- 
ural allies,  she  had  by  no  means  succeeded  in 
inspiring  Napoleon  with  confidence.  He  began  to 
see  that  he  might  lose  his  prey  after  all ;  he  saw 
the  reluctance  of  the  king,  and  he  knew  the  bitter 
hatred  of  the  people.  He  threw  out  a  new  lure — . 
a  confederation  of  the  powers  of  Northern  (Jer- 
many,  with  the  King  of  Prussia  at  their  head,  and 
with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Northern  Germany. 
"  We  too  shall  have  our  confederation,''  writes 
Haugwitz  from  Paris.  But  the  end  of  all  these 
tempting  promises  was,  that  Napoleon,  without 
even  consulting  the  king,  offered  to  restore  Hano- 
ver to  England.  Indignity  could  go  no  further. 
It  was  impossible  that  anybody  in  Prussia  could 
now  deceive  himself  as  to  the  real  position  of  the 
country.  But  she  had  no  right  to  complain  ;  there 
was  in  reality  enough  to  justify  Napoleon's  dis- 
trust. 

At  length,  on  the  6th  October,  the  war  so 
clamorously  demanded  from  the  hesitating  and 
foreboding  king  was  declared  ;  on  the  8th,  the 
first  engagement  took  place  :  on  the  10th,  the  hero 
of  the  Mar  party.  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Saalfeld :  on  the  14th.  the  king 
received  Na{.>oleon's  celebrated  letter,  roproacliir-g 
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him  with  making  "  an  impolitic  war  without  the 
shadow  of  a  pretext."  This  was  on  the  battle- 
field of  Jena. 

Gladly  leaving  the  contemplation  of  that  and 
every  other  scene  of  carnage  to  those  who  delight 
in  them,  we  will  present  our  readers  with  one  of 
the  most  faithful  and  instructive  pictures  we  have 
ever  met  with,  of  the  effects  of  war  on  the  calm 
and  sacred  regions  of  domestic  and  social  life. 
We  shall  see  how  they  fare,  trampled  under  the 
brutal  feet  of  an  invading  army. 

The  amiable  and  excellent  Professor  Steffens, 
to  whose  autobiography  we  are  indebted  for  these 
details,  had  been  recently  appointed  to  a  chair  in 
the  University  of  Halle.  He  was  living  there 
with  his  young  wife,  in  the  peaceful  cultivation  of 
science,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  a 
small  circle  of  friends  and  fellow  laborers,  the  most 
distinguished  of  whom  was  the  learned  and  elo- 
quent Schleiermacher  and  his  sister,  afterwards  the 
wife  of  the  patriot  poet,  Arndt.  In  1805,  Steffens 
had  become  acquainted  with  several  officers  of 
high  rank  ;  and  their  character  and  conduct  had 
already  awakened  his  distrust. 

"They  were  among  those,"  he  says,  "who 
afterwards,  panic-stricken  by  the  war,  betrayed  the 
most  disgraceful  and  disastrous  spirit ;  but  even 
then  I  must  confess  that  their  language  alarmed  me. 
It  was  not  prompted  by  that  healthy  enthusiasm 
which  springs  from  the  fresh  and  copious  fountain 
of  the  heart ;  it  was  narrow  arrogance,  and  a  kind 
of  superstition  which  attached  miraculous  powers 
to  obsolete  and  rusty  military  forms.  A  courage 
like  that  of  the  English  before  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  as  described  by  Shakspeare,  would  not  have 
been  blind  to  the  impending  dangers.  But  not  one 
of  these  men  seemed  to  have  a  suspicion  of  the 
tremendous  strength  of  the  brave  army,  which, 
having  overturned  all  the  existing  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  war,  flushed  with  victory,  and  sharing  in  the 
vehement  excitement  of  a  whole  people,  now 
threatened  us  with  annihilation.  The  ghost  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  they  fancied,  would  strike  ter- 
ror into  the  enemy.  The  Prussian  soldier,  a  slavish 
hireling,  enjoyed  no  consideration  among  the  people, 
had  no  national  interest,  and  was  only  kept  to  his 
duty  by  the  fear  of  punishment. 

"  The  army,"  he  adds,  "  was  regarded  rather  as 
the  enemy  than  the  defender  of  the  citizens.  It 
was  impossible  for  them  to  see  without  irritation 
the  constant  assumption,  that  honor  was  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  military  class."* 

The  moment  of  trial  now  arrived  : — 

"  The  troops  assembled  in  the  neighborhood 
manihed  out ;  the  rumors  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  prew  stronger,  and  it  became  certain  that 
the  field  of  battle  would  be  in  our  neighborhood. 
An  anxious  silence  nsigned  through  the  city  ;  the 
Duke  of  Wiirtenbcrg  inarched  into  Halle,  and  from 
that  moment  the  inhabitants  felt  that  they  were 
involved  in  the  fearful  struggle.     It  is  a  singular 

♦  There  is  a  domosiic  trnj^edy  of  Rrcat  merit  called 
"  Die  Mucht  der  Vcrhiilliiissc,"  hy  Ludwig  Robert,  brother 
of  the  crlebralcd  Ilnhel,  which  jwwerfuHy  illustrates  the 
consequeDces  of  this  intnlernble  iiNur|)ntion.  It  turns  on 
the  refusal  of  an  officer  (f)f  course  a  nobleman)  to  iishl  a 
roturier  man  of  letters,  whose  sister  he  had  wronged  and 
insulted. 


and  awful  feeling  to  be  obliged  to  surrender  one's 
self,  passive  and  without  an  effort,  into  the  hands  of 
a  foreign  power.  We  were  still  protected,  indeed, 
by  our  own  army ;  but  we  ourselves,  inactive,  had 
only  to  await  the  destiny  in  which  that  might 
involve  us.  Tranquillity  and  order  were  destroyed. 
Men  and  women  wandered  about  the  streets  in  a 
state  of  anxious  excitement ;  for  it  was  evident, 
from  the  position  of  the  hostile  troops,  that  a  great 
battle  was  at  hand.  At  length,  a  vague  rumor, 
and  then  the  certainty,  of  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Saalfeld,  and  the  death  of  Prince  Louis,  arrived. 
His  rashness  seemed  like  the  effect  of  despair,  and 
this  despair  infected  us  all.  The  unfortunate  14th 
October  drew  near.  An  unquiet  crowd  filled  the 
streets.  The  news  of  a  great  defeat  came,  heralded 
by  the  report  of  a  great  victory.  The  people 
exulted  ;  the  general  joy  even  infected  my  friends. 
This  lasted  a  whole  day,  during  which  one  French 
prisoner  was  brought  into  the  city.  He  was  the 
first  enemy  we  had  seen,  and  his  appearance  ex- 
cited an  immense  ferment  among  the  people,  who 
were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  falling  upon 
him.  It  seemed  as  if  we  had  gained  a  great  advan- 
tage. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  I  ascertained  that 
the  battle  of  Auerstadt  was  lost,  and  concluded 
that  the  Halle  reserve  would  be  attacked." 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Steffens  heard 
firing,  and  looking  from  his  garden,  which  com- 
manded a  view  in  that  direction,  saw  that  the  troops 
were  engaged. 

"  Very  early  in  tne  morning,"  says  he,  "  came 
Schleiermacher  and  his  sister  to  be  witnesses  of  the 
fearful  sight.  They  were  joined  by  several  pro- 
fessors and  others.  To  unskilled  eyes,  all  appeared 
undecided  ;  and  so  wonderfully  blinded  by  the  good 
news,  so  firmly  trusting  in  the  invincible  character 
of  a  Prussian  army,  were  most  of  them,  that  they 
saw  in  this  attack  of  the  French  a  victory.  '  The 
poor  French  !'  said  one  of  my  colleagues  ;  '  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  pity  them  ;  they  will  soon  be 
cut  to  pieces  before  our  eyes.'  " 

But  this  illusion  did  not  last.  The  enemy  was 
soon  seen  to  advance ;  and  scattered  Prussians 
fled  into  the  town. 

"  My  dwelling,"  says  Steffens,  "  in  a  distant 
and  unfrequented  part  of  the  town,  was  exposed  to 
danger.  We  determined  to  lake  our  infant,  and 
seek  refuge  in  Schleiermacher's  house.  Schleier- 
macher and  his  sister,  and  my  wife,  went  first ;  I 
followed,  by  the  side  of  the  maid  who  carried  the 
child,  but  the  danger  pressed.  We  had  to  hurry 
down  the  long  Ulrich  Strasse.  Shots  were  fired 
in  the  streets,  otherwise  utterly  deserted.  The 
houses  were  all  closed  ;  only  here  and  there  was 
seen  a  workman  hastily  tearing  down  some  tempt- 
ing sign.  The  nurse  was  herself  a  mother ;  she 
wished  to  go  to  her  child,  but  trembled  and  could 
hardly  walk.  I  threw  her  cloak  over  my  shoulders, 
took  the  child  from  her,  and  hurried  on.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  market-place,  we  saw  our  danger — 
the  retreat  of  the  reserve  corps  lay  through  iho 
city,  and  we  had  to  cross  the  whole  tumultuous 
body  at  right  angles.  How  we  got  through  I  know 
not.  In  such  moments,  consciousness  is  changed 
into  a  blind  but  powerful  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion. The  enemy  was  pouring  into  the  streets  ;  a 
volley  was  fired  m  the  direction  of  my  flight ;  tho 
bullets  whistled  about  my  ears.     We  were  but  a 
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few  steps  from  the  place  of  shelter,  but  our  retreat 
might  every  moment  be  cut  off.  At  length  we 
reached  the  house  ;  the  street  was  silent  and  empty  ; 
the  closed  door  was  hastily  opened,  and  locked 
again  ; — for  the  moment  we  were  saved." 

The  tranquillity  of  the  little  party  was  not,  how- 
ever, of  long  duration.  Three  French  soldiers 
soon  broke  in  and  plundered  the  house. 

"  It  even  now  became  evident  that  the  Prussian 
power  was  annihilated,  that  the  city  and  university 
were  absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
whole  existence  and  prosperity  of  those  connected 
with  the  latter  were  overthrown.'' 

On  the  19th,  Bernadotte  published  his  procla- 
mation, promising  that  the  funds  of  the  university 
should  remain  untouched,  and  the  students  unmo- 
lested ;  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  sovereign 
to  protect  the  university  of  Halle.  How  these 
promises  were  fulfilled,  we  shall  see  anon.  The 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  were,  as  may  be  imag- 
ined, far  from  tranquillized  by  them. 

"  At  length  Napoleon  came.  We  knew  that  he 
was  peculiarly  embittered  against  Prussia.  Halle 
was  the  first  Prussian  city  he  had  entered,  and  he 
remained  here  some  days.  I  was  still  with  my 
family  in  Schleiermacher's  house.  An  employe  of 
the  French  commissariat  was  quartered  in  it,  and 
of  course  took  the  best  rooms  ;  so  that  Schleier- 
macher  and  his  sister,  and  his  friend  Gass,  as  well 
as  I,  with  my  wife  and  child,  were  put  to  great 
shifts.  None  of  us  undressed  for  some  time,  none 
had  a  regular  bed ;  we  seized  a  few  hours'  sleep 
when  we  were  exhausted  and  over-wearied.  Bona- 
parte remained  three  days  in  Halle." 

The  result  of  his  stay  was  as  follows  : — 

"  German  students  were  never  celebrated  for 
polished  manners.  It  seems  that  some  of  them 
had  thronged,  like  boys,  to  see  the  conqueror  and 
his  showy  suite  ride  through  the  streets,  and  had 
made  no  obeisance.  A  student  to  whom  Napoleon 
had  spoken,  when  called  on  to  answer  in  a  foreign 
language,  in  the  embarrassment  of  the  moment  had 
called  him  '  Monsieur.'  Such  were  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  university  of 
Halle.  Napoleon  chose  to  believe  the  students  in 
a  dangerous  plot  against  him  ;  but  the  spirit  which 
afterwards  exhibited  itself  in  so  formidable  and 
heroic  a  manner  among  the  students  in  Germany, 
had  as  yet  no  existence.  With  the  ignorance  he 
so  constantly  betrayed  of  other  countries,  he  imag- 
ined that  the  students  lived  in  colleges,  under  su- 
pervision ;  and  scolded  because  they  were  not  shut 
up.  He  dissolved  the  university,  and  ordered  the 
students  instantly  to  quit  the  town,  and  go  home  to 
their  parents.* 

"  The  next  day,  towards  morning,  during  an  un- 
quiet sleep,  we  heard  a  stir  in  the  house,  a  ruuning 
up  and  down  stairs,  a  loud  talking  in  the  court,  the 
stamping  of  horses  in  the  stables.  When  we  rose, 
the  town  was  empty  ;  the  troops  had  marched  out, 
the  students  having  been  driven  out  in  the  course 
of  the  former  day.  We,  their  teachers,  remained 
behind  in  the  deserted,  forlorn  city  :  our  occupation 
was  gone,  our  destiny  all  uncertain.  The  council 
of  the  professors  met,  and  we  now  found  that  the 
funds  of  the  university  had  been  seized.     A  letter 

*  The  re^stablishment  of  the  university  at  Halle,  in 
1808,  was  due  to  the  intercessions  of  that  accomplished 
scholar  and  critic,  Baron  von  Rumohr. 


from  Berthier  had  arrived  from  Dessau,  in  which 
he  informed  me  of  the  emperor's  displeasure. 
Men  of  letters,  he  said,  should  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  politics  :  their  only  business  was  to 
cultivate  and  diffuse  science,  (the  old  song!)  The 
professors  of  Halle  had  mistaken  their  vocation, 
and  therefore  the  emperor  had  closed  the  university. 
The  whole  corps  of  teachers  was  thus  left  without 
an  occupation,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  con- 
demned to  poverty  and  want.  The  whole  assembly 
sat  in  helpless  consternation." 

The  feeble  and  craven  spirit  which  had  been 
engendered  in  all  classes,  by  the  causes  we  have 
endeavored  to  trace,  now  showed  itself — to  the 
disappointment  and  disgust  of  Steffens.  It  was 
proposed  by  some  of  the  professors  that  they 
should  endeavor  to  clear  themselves  in  the  eyes 
of  the  conqueror  from  any  charge  of  disloyalty  to 
him.  The  most  abject  apologies  were  accordingly 
made  ;  and  made,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
in  vain.  What  follows  is  more  to  the  credit  of 
the  academics. 

"The  newly-built  church  of  the  university,  in 
which  Schleiermacher  preached,  was  converted  by 
the  French  into  a  Magazine  for  forage.  Our  sala- 
ries were  due  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  that  of 
the  past  months  was  all  spent.  The  fees  for  my 
lectures  were,  however,  due  to  me.  On  collecting 
these,  I  had  about  eighty  louis-d'or  in  my  hands. 
After  paying  all  claims  on  me,  I  had  just  ten  dol- 
lars left,  and  Schleiermacher  not  more.  It  was  im- 
possible to  get  immediate  help  from  our  distant 
friends  ;  we  were  cut  off  from  them  by  the  enemy's 
troops. 

"  We  determined  to  throw  the  little  sum  at  our 
disposal  into  a  common  fund,  and  to  form  one 
household.  Schleiermacher  removed  into  my 
small,  confined  dwelling.  My  wife,  with  her 
child  and  Schleiermacher's  sister,  slept  in  one  very 
I  small  room,  which  opened  into  a  larger,  while  I 
i  and  my  friend  slept  in  a  similar  room,  and  each  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  a  common  room.  In  a  corner 
I  of  this  room  Schleiermacher  wrote  his  essay  on  the 
First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy.  We  lived  in 
great  indigence,  saw  few  people,  scarcely  ever  left 
the  house,  and  when  money  fell  short,  I  sold  my 
little  plate. 

"  But  though  we  lived  so  poorly,  our  minds 
were  not  subdued.  It  was  our  fixed  persuasion 
that  from  this  time  the  fate  of  our  country  lay  in 
the  firm  and  constant  spirit  of  every  one  of  her  sons. 
That  strengthened  and  elevated  us;  and,  spite  of 
our  poverty,  we  assembled  the  friends  and  the 
young  men  who  had  the  courage  not  to  leave  the 
town,  around  our  humble  tea-table.  Luckily  we 
had  just  laid  in  a  stock  of  tea  and  sugar  when  the 
storm  broke  upon  us. 

"  These  evenings  we  shall  certainly  never  forget. 
At  first  our  minds  were  occupied  with  the  fearful 
and  wretched  events  of  the  day,  especially  the 
prompt  and  unintelligible  surrender  of  Magde- 
burg."* 

To  that  new  scene  of  defeat  and  dishonor,  as 
described  by  the  brilliant  and  graphic  pen  of  Im- 
mermann,  we   must   now   transport   our   readers. 

*  Shortly  after,  three  opulent  and  eminent  inhabitants 
of  the  town  were  carried  off  to  France  as  hostages.  One 
of  them,  Professor  Niemeyer,  has  left  memoirs  contain- 
ing an  account  of  his  residence  tiiere. 
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Immerman  was  a  native  of  Magdeburg.  His 
grandfather  had  served  under  Frederic  the  Great, 
whom,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  called  "the 
king ;"  and  the  little  boy  had  been  nurtured  in  the 
belief  of  the  unconquerable  ai-ms  of  Prussia.  His 
description  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  his 
boyhood  would  be,  as  he  says,  incredible,  were  it 
not  supported  by  ample  testimony.  But  at  length 
the  day  of  preparation  came — and  what  a  prepar- 
ation ! — 

"  The  city  was  soon  the  scene  of  a  continued  pas- 
sage of  troops.  Regiments  of  horse  and  foot,  am- 
munition, baggage  wagons,  and  pontoons,  which 
particularly  struck  us  boys,  marched  for  weeks  in 
at  the  Briick  and  out  at  the  Sudenburger  Thor. 
An  army  in  movement  had  then  very  different  ap- 
pendages from  what  it  has  now.  These  imprinted 
themselves  on  our  childish  imaginations.  The 
packhorses  carrying  the  tents,  with  their  intricate 
mass  of  linen  and  cordage,  above  which  balanced 
the  long  poles,  were  obliged  to  go  in  single  and  in- 
terminable file.  Then,  still  more  strange,  the  red- 
striped  kitchen-wagons  of  the  generals  and  colonels, 
with  great  hen-coops  hanging  on  both  sides,  from 
which  were  heard  the  cackling,  and  screaming,  and 
gobbling  of  all  sorts  of  live  poultry,  destined  to  se- 
cure to  these  heroes  the  accustomed  pleasure  of  the 
table.  This  precaution  astonished  us  children  ; 
and  one  of  us  naively  asked,  whether  there  were  no 
chickens  in  the  villages  on  the  way?  The  light  and 
gay  Bosniacks  and  Towarskys  formed  a  splendid 
contrast  to  this  ponderous  camp  equipage." 

The  fearful  18th  of  October  at  length  came,  to 
wake  the  Magdeburgers  from  their  dreams  of  secu- 
rity. The  dreadful  truth  was  preceded,  as  at 
Halle,  by  the  report  of  a  brilliant  victory.  At 
length  it  came,  bit  by  bit ;  and  the  wildest  joy 
was  succeeded  by  doubt,  then  by  anxiety,  fear, 
and,  lastly,  by  the  mortal  certainty  of  despair. 
An  expression  of  Immermann's  father,  during  the 
period  of  suspense,  is  characteristic.  "  My  God  !" 
exclaimed  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  Frederic's  sol- 
diers will  surely  do  their  duty  !"  And  now  came 
the  sj)ectacle  of  the  shameful  and  disorderly  re- 
treat of  these  very  soldiers  ! 

"  As  the  confused  rout  came  in  by  the  same  gate 
through  which  they  had  marched  forth,  the  people 
gathered  in  knots,  looking  on  with  alarmed  but  still 
incredulous  wonder.  '  These  are  the  first  fugi- 
tives,' I  heard  people  say ;  '  they  are  never  in 
order ;  have  patience,  the  regular  regiments  will 
soon  come.'  But  noon  came — afternoon  came — 
evening  drew  on,  and  the  pell-moll  had  not  ceased  ; 
the  disorderly  mob  which  liad  been  an  army  still 
filled  the  slreiits.  At  length  came  some  troops  in 
marching  order,  as  exceptions  to  the  miserable 
rule  ; — covered  were  now  the  banners  which  had 
floated  80  proudly  in  the  breeze.  Most  of  them 
marched  on  in  silence — once  only  the  music  sounded, 
loud  and  clear,  like  the  laughter  of  despair.  It  was 
the  trumpeters  of  a  cuira.ssier  regiment ; — their 
regiment  was  not  behind  them — they  were  quite 
ahuie,  and  blew  the  Dessauer  march,  just  as  if  all 
was  in  the  best  possible  order.  'I'hey  looked  well, 
too,  and  were  mciuiited  on  higli-fed  horses.  In- 
deed, generally  spijaking,  the  men  did  not  look 
jaded,  nor  hungry,  nor  worn;  and  the  notitrast  be- 
*ween  their  personal  good  condition  with  the  gen- 


eral destruction,  exhibited  in  the  strongest  light  the 
depth  of  the  calamity.  In  the  evening  everybody 
knew  that  a  Prussian  army  no  longer  existed.  A 
helpless  grief  sat  on  men's  faces.  But  even  then 
the  indescribable  spirit  which  characterized  that 
period  was  not  extinguished.  I  heard  a  man  say  to 
his  neighbor,  '  That  may  be  as  it  will ;  things  have 
gone  badly,  no  doubt,  but  we  have  lost  with  honor, 
for  I  heard  just  now  that  the  Prussians  did  n't  once 
lose  the  step  through  the  whole  battle.'  " 

If  the  German  character  does  not  appear  under 
very  favorable  colors  in  the  foregoing  description, 
the  following  incident  shows  it  under  one  of  its 
most  noble  and  touching  aspects.  The  great  con- 
servative principle  of  Germany — their  attachment 
to  their  princely  houses — never  shone  forth  more 
bright.  In  the  midst  of  the  wreck  of  his  army 
and  his  fortunes,  the  king — the  half-dethroned 
king — arrived,  accompanied  by  one  aide-de-camp. 

"  At  the  sight  of  him,  the  crowd  broke  out  into 
a  loud  cheer.  This  sound  was  so  unexpected  by 
him,  and  in  his  present  circumstances  so  affecting, 
that  he  lost  all  self-command.  He  put  his  handker- 
chief to  his  eyes,  and  walked  on  for  some  way  with 
his  face  covered.  He  then  withdrew  it,  and  went 
to  his  lodging,  bowing  gravely  to  his  people,  who, 
moved  by  the  tears  of  their  leader,  received  his 
greetings  in  the  deepest  and  most  respectful  si- 
lence." 

We  have  been  told  (for  such  things  are  oftener 
related  than  printed  in  Austria)  that  the  pendant  to 
this  affecting  picture  was  exhibited  at  Vienna  after 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz.      The  Emperor  Francis,  a 
fugitive,  mounted  on  a  sorry  jade,  attended  by  one 
aide-de-camp,  defeated  and  almost  dethroned,  was 
about  to  make  his  inglorious  entry  into  his  capital ; 
he  was  met  by  the  citizens,  who  had  of  their  own 
accord   dragged  out  the  state-carriage,  and  now 
seated  him  in  it,  and  drew  him,  as  if  in  triumph, 
to  his  palace.      "  Why,  what  would  you  have  done 
if  your   emperor   had  been   victorious?"  asked  a 
stranger.    "  Oh  !  then  we  should  not  have  needed 
to  do  anything,"  was  the  answer.     It  may  be  said, 
and  justly,  that  Francis  was  not  worthy  of  such 
sublime  and  delicate  generosity  ;  we  reply,  hardly 
any  man  can  be  worthy  of  it,  and  that  this  is  not 
the  question.     The  question  is,  whether  nations  will 
fare  better  under  similar  circumstances,  who  have 
no  attachment  to  an  ideal — which  is  permanent 
precisely  because  it  has  no  actual  existence.     Such 
an    ideal   is   (to  the   old  German    sentiment)  the 
"  Landesherr,"  or  "  Landesvater  ;"  the  hereditary 
sovereign,  invested  with  that  ancient   patriarchal 
sanctity  which,  though  capable  of  being  heightened 
or  diminished  by  the  qualities  of  the  possessor  for 
the  time  being,  is  inalienable  from  the  office.     An 
attachment  to  institutions,  formed  after  calm  dc 
liberation  and  on  a  full  estimate  of  their  value,  is,  n 
doubt,  a  far  higher,  maidier,  and  safer  thing,  than 
this  attachment  to  a  sovereign  individual  or  house. 
We  i)refer  the  creed  of  Pym  and  Hampden,  to  the 
devotion  of  Ormonde  :ind  the  Cavaliers.      But  until 
the  rea.son  of  the.  masses  can  be  appealed   to  with 
some  chance  of  siiece.«s,  the  tutelary  force  of  habit 
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Mid  sentiment  can  ill  be  dispensed  with.      Of  this 
tae  world  has  had  proof  enough. 

The  panic  and  rout  were  now  complete  and 
universal.  We  have  a  tragical  picture  of  it  from 
the  hand  of  a  poet — a  man  who,  from  the  peculiar 
circamstances  of  his  birth  and  education,  tastes  and 
character,  saw  the  war  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
say  so)  from  both  sides.  Chamisso  was  born  a 
Frenchman,  but  liad  early  adopted  Gennany,  and 
more  especially  Prussia,  as  his  country,  with  more 
than  the  passion  of  a  native.  It  is  as  a  German 
poet  that  he  is  best  known,  and  his  romance  of 
''  Peter  Schlemil"  is  charaf;terized  by  a  thoroughly 
German  spirit.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he 
sened  in  the  Prussian  army,  but  after  the  peace 
between  France  and  Prussia,  he  thought  himself 
hound  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  to  enter 
the  French  army.  The  following  is  extracted  from 
a  letter  written  by  him  to  M.  de  Yarnhagen,  dated 
22d  November,  1806,  describing  the  disastrous  and 
disgraceful  capitulation  of  Hameln  : — 

"Oh!  my  friend,"  exclaims  he,  "not  for  the 
s-ilvation  of  my  soul  would  I  be  one  of  those  sin- 
ners. Anxious  and  embarrassed  they  stood  before 
us,  and  gave  us  the  shameful  answer — that  the  ene- 
my was  already  in  Berlin — the  king's  power  anni- 
hilated— that  Matrdeburg  andCustrin,  and  Spandau 
and  Stettin,  and  God  knows  what  towns,  had  opened 
their  gates.  Why  should  they  not  do  the  same  ? — 
it  must  come  to  tliat  ;  and — in  a  word — it  was  al- 
ready done." 

The  indignation  of  the  troops,  their  burning  de- 
sire to  wipe  off  the  stain,  v.-as  not  to  be  contained. 
Rhaden,  a  boy  fresh  from  the  academy  of  engineers, 
swore  that  he  would  stab  the  men  who  had  signed 
the  capitulation.  "  Had  we  found  a  leader,"'  con- 
tinues Chamisso,  "  we  should  have  kissed  his  feet."' 
He  proposed  to  draw  lots  who  should  command 
them  ;  to  swear  obedience  to  the  new  commander  ; 
to  cry.  Long  live  the  king  !  and  to  rush  on  the 
enemy.  Those  who  chose  might  remain  behind. 
While  he  was  speaking,  the  drums  beat  the  alarm. 

"  The  soldiers  had  learned  that  they  were  be- 
traved.  and,  in  raofe  and  desperation,  broke  out  into 
the  wildest  excesses.  They  forced  open  the  mag- 
azines, staved  brandy-casks,  got  drunk,  and  plun- 
dered shops.  In  the  midst  of  tliese  scenes  of  dis- 
grace and  horror,  one  of  Roman  honor  occurred.  In 
Haak's  regiment  there  were  two  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Warnava,  sons  of  a  soldier,  and  themselves 
soldiers.  They  had  vainly  protested  against  the 
surrender  of  the  fortress.  Finding  that  there  re- 
mained no  other  way  of  avoiding  dishonor,  each 
placed  his  musket  on  the  other's  breast,  fired,  and 
fell  into  each  other's  arms  ;  in  this  strict  embrace, 
they  died." 

Chamisso  describes  the  dismal  morning  after 
this  fearful  niirht — the  German  arms  thrown  into 
the  mud  by  their  despairing  possessors — the  old 
Brandenburgers  weeping  as  they  took  leave  of  their 
officers,  who  stoo^  stupefied,  wishing  that  some 
stray  bullet  would  hit  them — other  soldiers  stupid- 
ly drunk.  In  the  midst  of  this  desolation,  the 
Dutch  troops  marched  in,  jeerinj  at  the  Prussians 
for    not   resisting  their  small   numbers.      "  Even 
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with  the  sacrifice  of  all  he  was  worth,"  says  he, 
"  would  many  a  German  citisien  have  wiped  out 
this  dishonor  to  Germany." 

He  concludes: — "I  shall  serve  no  more  now. 
Perhaps,  my  friend,  other  times  may  arise  when  I 
may  gladly  grasp  my  sword  again.  It  may  U  good 
that  things  have  taken  the  turn  wc  see.    I  rcdmn  not 

■  with  the  gods.  Wh^re  a  new  building  is  to  he 
erected,  the  ground  must  first  be  cleared  and  levelled. 
But,  my  beloved  friend,  may  you  rather  lie  on  the 

,  battle-field,  where  one  sleeps  well,  than  witness 
what  I  have  witnessed  I     Farewell." 

:  The  effect  of  these  tremendous  reverses  on  the 
'inhabitants  of  Berlin,  is  thus  described  by  the 
,  Freiherr  von  S a  : — 

I  "The  battle  of  Jena  was  first  announced  to  the 
'  capital  by  shouts  of  •  Soult  is  beaten  I'  The  fearful 
'  tnith  soon  followed.  Among  the  various  emotions 
;  which  this  overthrow  of  the  glory  and  the  pride  of 
Prussia  excited,  I  observed  numerous  proofs  of  joy 
among  the  citizens  and  civil  classes,  that  the  arro- 
'  gance  of  the  soldiery  had  received  so  signal  and 
'ignominious  a  chastisement  I  Even  then,  the  per- 
',  suasion  forced  itself  upon  my  mind,  that  there  was 
I  no  salvation  for  Prussia  till  its  array  should  be  com- 
I  pletely  merged  in  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  and  should 
'  rise  out  of  it  to  a  new  life,  and  in  an  altered  form."' 

The  disaster  was  officially  announced  to  the  cap- 
ital by  that  ever-memorable  proclamation,  put  forth 
by  the  governor,  beoinning,  "  Tranquillity  is  now 
the  first  duty  of  every  citizen."  We  have  heard 
eye-witnesses  describe  the  effect  it  produced  on  all 
who  had  any  feeling  for  the  honor  of  their  country. 
Some  hid  their  faces,  and  appeared  overwhelmed 
with  shame ;  some  shed  tears  of  rage ;  some 
seemed  stupefied  with  despair.  Yet  the  mass  of 
the  people  had  at  that  time  so  little  idea  of  what 
awaited  them  under  the  French  domination,  that 
when,  on  the  27th  October,  Napoleon  entered  Ber- 
lin, "  he  seemed,"  says  Droysen,  "  to  be  regarded 
rather  with  curiosity  than  with  sorrow." 

"  The  Berliners."  saysthe  Freiherr  von  S a, 

"  had  reckoned  on  help  from  Russia  with  such  con- 
fidence, that  when  the  first  French  chasseurs  rode 
through  the  Potsdam  gate,  the  people,  seeing  the 
green  uniforms,  exclaimed,  'The  Russians  are 
come  !  the  Russians  are  come  !' 

"The  easy,  careless  air  of  the  French  troop? 
formed  a  singular  contrast  with  the  stiff  pedantry 
of  the  Prussian.  The  French  were  fuller  than 
usual  of  vanity  and  insolence.  Thev  ascribed  their 
victory  at  Jena  solely  to  their  own  valor,  and  the 
high  reputation  of  their  enemy  made  them  regard 
this  victory  as  something  gigantic.  Yery  few  of 
the  officers  had  the  candor  and  good  sense  to  see 
that  the  main  cause  of  their  success  was  to  be  found 
in  the  antiquated  organization  of  the  Prussian  arm  v. 

"  Napoleon  made  his  entry  into  Berlin  on  a  lovely 
day  of  October,  to  the  sound  of  those  same  belia 
which  had  so  often  announced  the  wonderful  and 
saving  victories  of  Frederic  the  Great,  so  often 
awakened  the  national  pride  of  Prussia.  He  en- 
tered with  unequalled  militan,-  pomp.  But  this  did 
not  make  the  impression  on  the  Berliners  he  ex- 
pected ;  there  was  something  ostentatious  and  taw- 
dry in  it.  which  is  not  to  the  taste  of  Germans. 
They  felt  as  if  they  were  lookin?  at  a  troop  ot 
equestrian  performers.      Bonaparte  was  evideitil)' 
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much  impressed  by  the  memory  of  Frederic.  It 
was  clear  that  he  thought  the  people  of  Berlin  would 
compare  him  to  their  hero.  In  this  he  was  completely 
mistaken.  The  Berliners  are  little  given  to  admi- 
ration .  and  if  it  is  extorted  from  them,  they  pay  it 
lu  the  dead,  or  to  those  whom  they  regard  as  their 
own  property.  They  had  exhausted  it  on  Frederic ; 
and  many  now  turned  their  whole  practised  talent 
!br  ridicule  against  Napoleon.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, liated  him  with  gloomy  earnestness." 

Here  we  must  pause.  We  are  arrived  at  the 
crisis  at  which  the  work  of  regeneration  is  about 
U)  commence.  A  long  and  dreary  night  is  before 
us  ;  but  in  that  night  the  German  nation  will  re- 
cruit itself,  and  arise  like  a  strong  man  refreshed. 
We  have  still  to  witness  great  sufferings  ;  tragical 
ojstinies  of  the  high  and  the  lovely  ;  we  have  still 
to  see  in  some  of  its  multiform  details  what  it  is  to 
ba  a  conquered  people.  Six  years  of  such  sights 
as  these  are  before  us ;  painted  by  those  who 
lived,  suffered,  and  acted  in  the  midst  of  them. 

"  The  truth,"  says  Arndt,  "  is  beyond  all  power 
of  description.  We  look  back  as  upon  a  black 
dream,  and  are  amazed  at  what  we  have  seen  and 
suffered,  and  can  hardly  believe  it.  Years  must 
elapse  before  it  can  be  described,  nor  will  our  grand- 
children then  believe  what  was  the  state  of  Germany 
ill  the  years  1808,  9,  10,  and  11.  The  base  and 
the  bad  openly  triumphed  and  domineered  ;  the  in- 
dolent and  the  cowardly  served  with  hopeless  and 
thoughtless  obsequiousness;  many  of  the  good 
despaired ;  only  a  few  noble  spirits  still  hoped." 

But  the  hope  of  those  few  noble  spirits,  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  presumptuous  and  inane  confidence 
which  is  the  forerunner  of  destruction,  contained 
within  it  the  germ  of  deliverance.  It  rested  not 
only  on  their  own  conscious  energy  and  determi- 
nation, but  on  experience  of  human  things,  and  ob- 
servation of  the  ways  of  Providence.  They  saw 
that  their  oppressor  was  sowing  the  dragon's  teeth, 
and  they  knew  that  the  harvest  of  armed  men 
would  not  long  be  wanting.  They  saw  that  the 
chastisements  of  Heaven  were  doing  their  work  in 
tiie  hearts  of  the  German  people,  and  they  placed 
a  just  reliance  on  the  result.  This  is  admirably 
expressed  by  Steffens. 

"  Tlie  more  all  prospect  of  external  help  vanished, 
tlie  more  threatening  the  aspect  of  things  around 
us,  the  stronger  became  our  internal  confidence,  our 
,firin  conviction  that  the  holy  and  the  good,  the 
germs  of  which  were  springing  up  in  Germany, 
could  not  be  annihilated  l)y  th(!  rude  trampling  of 
a  coiKiucring  Holdii^ry.  In  this  view,  I  ofUm  ven- 
tured to  (;xpn;ti3  what  was  the  guiding  principle  of 
all  iriy  thouglits  so  long  as  tiic  French  occupied  the 
land,  even  in  those  days  of  despair.  I  maintained 
tiial  the  i)atlle  of  Jena  was  the  first  victory  over 
Napoleon,*  for  that  it  had  destroyed  the  weaknesses 
which  were  his  hesl  allies,  and  hail  awakened  a 
spirit  which  must  in  the  end  arise  and  conquer.  The 
ccrUiinty  that  I  should  witness  his  fall  never  left 
me." 

♦  The  converse  of  Bornc's  eqimlly  true  paradox,  that 
Um  battle  of  Jena  was  lost  by  Frederic  the  Ureal. 


From  the  Quarterly  Review. 
Paddiana ;  or.  Scraps  and  Sketches  of  Irish  Life, 
Present  and  Past.     By  the  author  of  A  Hot- 
Water  Cure.     2  vols.  12mo.     London.     1847. 

People  seem,  at  this  time,  rather  weary  of 
Irish  questions — great  and  small — and  of  books 
about  Ireland — whether  blue  folios  "  presented  to 
both  houses  of  parliament,"  or  duodecimos  artisti- 
cally arranged  on  Mr.  Ebers'  counter,  or  pam- 
phlets hawked  by  unmixed  Caucasians  at  every 
pork-pie  station  on  the  railway.  We  must,  there- 
fore beg  to  inform  our  readers  that,  if  they  suffer 
a  natural  prejudice  to  stand  between  them  and 
"  Paddiana,"  they  will  be  doing  themselves  an 
unkindness.  This  book  is  a  rarity.  It  overflows 
with  humor,  yet  is  unstained  by  vulgarity  ;  and 
though  we  strongly  suspect  the  author  to  have  a 
heart,  there  is  neither  rant  nor  whine  in  his  com- 
position. Sterling  humor  implies  sagacity,  and 
therefore  every  really  humorous  book  must  be 
suggestive  of  serious  thought  and  reflection  ; — no 
matter  what  the  subject  or  the  form,  the  mascu- 
line element  will  pervade  what  it  underlies  and 
sustains.  It  is  so  here  ;  but  we  have  no  particu- 
lar turn  for  the  critical  chemistry  that  tortures  a 
crumb  of  medicine  from  a  pail  of  spring-water. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  give  some  notion  of  the 
writer's  quality,  and  trust  whoever  will  read  the 
book  through  to  draw  economical  and  political 
conclusions  of  his  own.  Our  humble  object  and 
agreeable  duty  is  to  pay  our  homage  to  a  pen  of 
genuine  ability.  A  former  production  mentioned 
in  the  title-page  never  happened  to  fill  in  our 
way,*  and  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
author  except  what  we  gather  from  internal  evi- 
dence— to  wit,  that  he  is  a  military  man  of  some 
standing — an  old  soldier  of  the  duke's — that  he  is 
not  an  Irishman — that  he  frolicked  and  flirted  away 
some  of  his  youth  in  Ireland — and  that  he  has 
also  spent  several  years  there  in  the  more  sobered 
temper  of  middle  age.  There  are  few  among 
our  regimental  officers  who  have  not  seen  a  good 
deal  of  Irish  life,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to 
several  of  them  before  now  for  amusing  sketches 
of  it — but  this  is  not  an  observer  of  the  common 
file,  and  the  light  cunning  of  his  hand  equals  the 
keenness  of  his  eye.  He  is  (as  he  says  of  one  of 
his  heroes)  "  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  gentle- 
man"— and  of  course  there  is  no  finery  about  him. 
We  doubt  if  his  two  volumes  contain  a  single 
allusion  to  "  the  aristocracy" — certainly  neither 
lord  nor  lady  figures  among  his  dramatis  person<r. 
No  lofty  (juizzing  of  "  the  middle  classes" — none 
of  that  sublime  merriment  over  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  "cits"  or  "squireens,"  which  sits 
so  gracefully  on  scribes  admitted  to  contemplate 
occasionally  a  marchioness'  "  dancing  tea" — per- 
haps even  a  duke's  omnigatherum  Saturday  din 

♦Since  this  was  written  we  have  seen  the  "licit 
Water  Cure  ;"  and  in  case  any  of  <i»ir  readers  are  nol  ac- 
quainted with  that  performance,  we  can  promise  lliem 
.  Rood  cnterlaiiinicnl  from  it  also.  It  is  a  hvcly  nccoiint 
1  '"f  certain  travels  in  and  near  ihc  Uhinc-land— in  a  totiilly 
( ''iifcrpnt  style  from  the  "  IJiihblcs  of  the  Uninncn,"  but 
4  'kardly  less  diverting. 
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nei — because  they  may  have  penned  a  sonnet  for 
her  ladyship's  picture  in  the  "  Book  of  Beauty," 
or  his  grace  has  been  told  that  they  chatter  and 
pun,  entertain  drowsy  dowagers,  break  the  dead 
silences,  and  "help  a  thing  off."  Nothing  of 
that  minute  laborious  dissection  of  the  details  of 
ordinary  people's  absurd  attempts  at  hospitality, 
sociality,  carpet-hops  and  pic-nics,  which  must,  it 
is  supposed,  be  so  very  gratifying  to  those  who 
are  clothed  in  purple  and  fare  sumptuously  every 
day — affording  such  a  dignified  pause  of  comfort 
amid  their  melancholy  habitual  reflections  on  the 
progress  of  "  the  democratic  principle,"  the  im- 
provement of  third-class  carriages,  and  the  open- 
ing of  Hampton  Court.  Nothing,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  that  fawning  on  '*  the  masses,"  which, 
long  confined  to  radical  newspapers  and  the  melo- 
drama of  the  suburbs,  has  of  late  been  the  chief 
characteristic  of  half  the  "  light  literdture"  in 
vogue — ^the  endless  number-novels  especially,  in 
which  all  the  lower  features  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  are  caricatured — without  the  least  re- 
lief of  sense  or  of  fun — the  swarming  literature 
of  our  "  gents."  If  it  were  only  that  here  is  a 
book  of  social  sketches,  unpolluted  by  adulation  of 
high  life  or  of  low,  painting  people  in  their  natu- 
ral colors  and  attitudes — the  good,  the  bad,  and 
the  indifferent  distributed  as  they  are  in  the  world 
— we  should  be  well  justified  in  calling  attention 
to  "  Paddiana."  But  such  a  book  about  Ireland 
is  doubly  rare  and  doubly  welcome.  We  are  not 
aware  that  we  have  had  any  such  since  Miss 
Edge  worth  laid  by  her  pen — and,  unfortunately 
for  men,  women,  and  children,  that  was  not  yes- 
terday. There  has  been  abundance  of  bold  group- 
ing, and  a  superabundance  of  clever  drawing — but 
the  whole  seldom,  if  ever,  toned  and  harmonized 
by  the  independence  and  candor  of  good  sense  and 
good  breeding,  which  are  as  essential  to  the  per- 
manent success  of  a  novelist  as  atmosphere  is  to 
that  of  a  landscape  painter.  There  has  been  vig- 
orous romance,  striking  fragments  of  it  at  least, 
and  a  most  bewildering  prodigality  of  buffoonery 
— but  the  serious  generally  smeared  over  with  a 
black  varnish  of  fierce  angry  passion,  and  the  gro- 
tesque unpenetrated  by  the  underplay  of  ever- 
genial  Pantagruelism. 

We  wish  to  recommend  a  book  of  amusement, 
and  therefore  our  extracts  shall  be  liberal ;  but  we 
do  not  mean  to  interfere  with  the  interest  of  the 
author's  stories.  It  will  satisfy  us  to  take  speci- 
mens of  description  that  may  be  produced  without 
damage  to  the  enjojinent  of  his  skUl  in  construct- 
ing and  working  out  a  plot.  To  begin  at  the 
beginning — here  are  some  fragments  of  the  chap- 
ter in  which  he  depicts  his  first  voyage  from  Liv- 
erpool to  the  bay  of  Dublin.  This  was  before  the 
era  of  steamboats,  so  the  Waterloo  medal  could 
have  lost  little  of  its  original  brightness ;  but,  ex- 
cepting the  new  power  and  the  cabin  accommoda- 
tions, the  whole  chapter,  we  believe,  would  apply 
as  well  to  1847  : — 

"  On  the  pier  above  stood  some  hundreds  of  Irish 
reapers,  uniformly  dressed  in  gray  frieze  coats,  cor- 


duroy breeches  unbuttoned  at  the  knee,  and  with- 
out neckerchiefs  ;  carrying  their  sickles  wrapped  in 
straw  slung  over  the  shoulder — and  every  one  with 
a  large,  long  blackthorn  stick  in  his  hand,  the  knob 
of  the  stick  being  on  the  ground,  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  eJI  other  people,  and  the  small  end  held  in 
the  hand.  As  the  vessel  was  preparing  to  cast  off, 
a  stream  of  these  people  began  to  pour  down  the 
ladder  to  the  deck  of  our  little  craft,  till  the  whole 
forepart  and  subsequently  the  waist  were  completely 
choked  up  with  them.  Still  they  kept  descending, 
till  the  cabin  passengers  were  driven  to  the  extreme 
after-pan,  alongside  the  tiller :  but  yet  the  stream 
flowed  on,  till  not  only  the  fore-cabin  but  every 
available  portion  of  the  deck  was  crammed  with  a 
dense  mass  of  human  beings — we  of  the  state  cabin 
forming  the  small  tail  of  the  crowd. 

"  How  the  vessel  was  to  be  worked  in  this  state 
it  was  diflicult  to  conjecture,  and  I  heartily  wished 
myself  out  of  it.     Indeed,  1  mentioned  something 
I  of  an  intention  of  forfeiting  my  passage-money  and 
I  taking  the  next  packet,  but  was  dissuaded   by   the 
captain,  who   assured   me   I  should   have  to  wait 
I  perhaps  a  month  before  all  the  reapers   returned. 
I  'Sure,  we'll  shake  in  our  places  by  and  by,'  said 
j  he  ;  '  they  '11  be  quiet  enough  when  they  're  out  of 
I  the  river ;  it 's  then  we  -11  pack  'em  like  herrings, 
!  and   pickle  'em  too.     But  I  believe  we  won't  take 
any  more.     Hold  hard  there,  boys  ;  we  've  no  room 
I  for  ye.     Stop   that   fellow  with   the   hole   in   his 
j  breeches  ; — no,    not   him,   th'  other   with  the  big 
I  hole — sure   we   can't   take    ye.      Starboard    your 
i  helm  ;    aisy,   don't  jam   the  passengers — haul  aft 
I  the  jib-sheet.'     And  in   another  minute  we  were 
!  bowling  down  the  river  with  a  powerful  ebb  tide, 
:  and  the  wind  dead  against  us. 
j      "If  the   reader   has   ever  passed   over  London 
bridge  on  an  Easter  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  hap- 
I  pened  to  notice  the  Greenwich  steamers  going  down 
the  river,  he  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
state  of  our  decks  as  to  number  of  passengers,  sub- 
stituting in  his  mind's  eye  for  the  black  and  blue 
coats,  the  glaring  satin  waistcoats,  the  awful  stocks, 
!  the  pink  and  blue  ribands,  and  gay  silks  of  the  hol- 
iday  cockneys,  the  unvaried  grey  of  the  Irish  cargo  ; 
i  and  imagining  the  majority  of  mouths  on  board   to 
I  be  ornamented  with  the  'doodeen,'  instead  of  the 
I  cheroot,  or  clay,  or  full-flavored  Cuba,  or  labelled 
I  Lopez. 

I  "  The  captain  was  right  as  regarded  our  pass<»n- 
!  gers  settling  down  into  their  places  ;  before  the  first 
!  tack  was  made  a  great  proportion  of  them  were  re- 
I  posing  in  heaps  under  the  bulwarks  and  the  b<mt, 
,  and  a  little  moving  room  afforded  to  the  crew.  Most 
of  the  reapers  had  been  walking  all  day,  and  were 
happy  enough  in  composing  themselves  to  sleep. 

"  About  eight  o'clock  our  jolly  skipper  invited 

the  cabin  passengers  to  supper  and  a  glass  of  "n)^. 

and  we  stowed  ourselves  as  we  best  could   in   the 

I  little  cabin,  though   not  half  the  number  could  get 

,  a  seat  at  the  table,  the  remainder  bestowing  theni- 

j  selves  upon  carpet  bags  and  portmanteaus  about  the 

\  floor,  each  with  his  plate  on  his  knees  and  his  tuni- 

j  bier  beside  him.     The  supper  was  composed   of 

i  bread  and  butter  and  hot  potatoes,  and  followed  bv 

I  whiskey  punch,  which  I  tasted  then  for  the   first 

I  time,  and  glorious  liquor  I  thought  it.     As  it  was 

j  my  introduction  to  that  beverage,  the  honest  skipper 

j  undertook  to  mix  it  himself  for  me,  adding,  hnw- 

I  ever,  a  trifle  of  water  to  the  just  proponions,   in 

consideration  of  my  youth  and  inexperience. 

"  Notwithstandin?  the  seduction  of  the  hevorno-?, 

I  was  soon  fain  to  quit  the  insufferably  clos°  cahii!, 

I  and  return  to  the  deck.     The  wind  had  nearlv  died 
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away  ;  it  was  a  cloudy  sultry  nifrht,  and  a  low  growl 
of  thunder  came  occasionally  out  of  the  darii  masses 
to  the  westward.  About  ten  o'clock  we  were  stand- 
iiiff  well  out  to  sea,  with  a  freshening  wind  coming 
round  fair,  and  I  began  to  think  of  turning  in  for 
the  night.  What,  however,  was  my  surprise  on 
going  below  to  find  nearly  all  the  dozen  passengers 
stowed  away  in  the  six  berths,  my  own  peculiar  prop- 
erty not  excepted,  in  which  were  two  huge  black- 
wiiiskered  feHows  snoring  with  up-turned  noses,, 
while  a  third  was  standing  in  shirt  and  drawers  by 
the  bedside,  meditating  how  he  might  best  insinuate 
his  own  person  between  them !  On  appealing  to 
the  captain  I  got  little  consolation  ;  he  looked  plac- 
idly at  the  sleepers,  and  shook  his  head.  '  Faith, 
ye  're  better  out  o'  this,'  said  he  ;  '  sure  there  's  no 
keeping  a  berth  from  such  fellows  as  them.  That 's 
O'Byrne  ;  it's  from  th'  O'Byrnes  of  the  mountains 
he  comes,  and  they  're  a  hard  set  to  deal  with.  It 
will  blow  fresh  presently,  and  a  fine  state  they  '11  be 
in.  Get  your  big  coat,  and  I  've  a  pea-jacket  for 
you.  You  're  better  on  deck.  Faugh  !  I  'd  hardly 
stand  this  cabin  myself,  much  as  I  'm  used  to  it.' 
By  this  time  I  began  to  partake  largely  in  the  skip- 
per's disgust,  and  was  glad  to  make  my  escape. 

"  I  have  never  seen  anything  equal  to  those  thirty- 
six  hours.  Let  the  traveller  of  the  present  day  bless 
his  stars  that  he  is  living  in  the  age  of  steam  by  land 
and  water,  and  mahogany  panels,  and  mirrors,  and 
easy  sofas,  and  attentive  stewards,  and  plenty  of 
basins,  and  certain  passages  of  a  few  hours'  dura- 
lion. — Towards  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  all 
hands  began  to  feel  hungry — the  mora  so  as  the 
wind  had  lulled  a  little  :  and  accordingly  the  greater 
part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  cooking  potatoes, 
with  a  sea-stock  of  which  every  deck  passenger  had 
come  provided.  It  was  not  a  very  easy  thing  for 
about  two  hundred  people  to  cook  each  his  separate 
mess  at  one  time  and  at  one  fireplace  ;  but  they  tried 
to  do  it,  and  great  was  the  wrangling  in  conse- 
quence. Sundry  small  fights  occurred,  but  they 
were  too  hungry  to  think  of  gratifying  their  pro- 
pensities that  way,  and  the  quarrels  were  disposed 
of  summarily ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
when  they  were  more  at  leisure,  and  had  time  to 
look  about  them,  a  cause  of  quarrel  was  discovered 
between  two  rival  factions,  whether  Connaught  and 
Munster,  or  Connaught  and  Loinster,  I  forget,  but 
it  was  quite  enough  of  a  quarrel  to  produce  a  fight. 
It  commenced  with  talk,  then  came  a  hustling  in 
the  centre,  then  the  sticks  began  to  rise  above  the 
mass,  and  finally,  such  a  whacking  upon  heads  and 
shoulders,  such  a  screeching,  and  tearing,  and  jump- 
ing, and  hallooing  ensued,  a-s  till  that  time  1  liad 
never  witness<jd.  The  row  commenced  forward 
amoni;  some  twenty  or  thirty  in  the  bows,  and 
gr.'idually  extended  aft  as  others  got  up  from  the 
deck  to  join  in  it,  or  came  pouring  up  from  the  fore- 
cabin.  In  a  few  minutes  lh<!  wljoic;  deck  froni  he;td 
to  stern  was  covered  by  a  wild  mob,  fighting  with- 
out aim  or  ol)ject,  as  it  appeared,  (!xcej)t  that  every 
mdividual  seemed  to  be  trying  his  utmost  to  get 
down  every  other  individual,  and  when  down  to 
stanij)  him  to  death. 

"At  the  first  appearance  of  the  '  shindy'  the  cap- 
tain went  amongHt  them  to  try  and  slop  it;  but  find- 
ing his  pacific  elForti*  of  no  avail,  he  quietly  walked 
up  the  rigging,  and  fron»  a  safe  elevation  on  the 
shrouds  he  was  calmly  looking  down  upon  the  scene 
below.  With  great  difficulty,  and  not  without  an 
awkward  thump  or  two,  I  contrived  to  follow  his 
example,  and  look  up  a  position  alonjrside  tA'  him. 
The  crew  were  already  either  in  the  top  or  out  upon 


the  bowsprit ;  nnd  even  the  man  at  the  helm  at  last 
abandoned  the  tiller,  and,  getting  over  the  side, 
contrived  to  crawl  by  the  chains  till  he  reached  the 
shrouds,  and  so  escaped  aloft.  At  the  time  the  row 
broke  out  the  vessel  was  lying  her  course  with  the 
wind  a  point  or  two  free.  When  the  man  left  the 
helm  she  came  of  course  head  to  wind,  and  the 
mainsail  jibbing  swept  the  boom  across  the  deck, 
flooring  everybody  abaft  the  mast.  Hardly  were 
they  on  their  legs  again  before  the  boom  came  back 
with  still  greater  force,  and  swept  them  down  in 
the  opposite  direction.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  im- 
minent risk  of  many  being  carried  overboard,  it  would 
have  been  highly  amusing  to  witness  the  traversing 
of  the  boom  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  con- 
sequent prostration  of  forty  or  fifty  people  every 
minute.  Notwithstanding  the  interruption,  they 
still  continued  fighting,  and  stamping,  and  screech- 
ing on  ;  and  even  some  who  were  actually  forced 
over  the  side  still  kept  hitting  and  roaring  as  they 
hung  by  the  boom,  till  the  next  lurch  brought  theiri 
on  deck  again.  I  really  believe  that,  in  their  con- 
fusion, they  were  not  aware  by  what  agency  they 
were  so  frequently  brought  down,  but  attributed  it, 
somehow  or  other,  to  their  neighbors  right  and  left, 
and  therefore  did  all  in  their  power  to  hit  them  down 
in  return. 

"  Meanwhile  the  jolly  skipper  looked  down  from 
his  safe  eminence,  with  about  as  much  indifference 
as  Quasimodo  showed  to  the  efforts  of  the  deacon 
while  he  hung  by  the  spout.  He  rather  enjoyed 
it,  and  trusted  to  time  and  the  boom — as  the  head 
pacificator — to  set  things  to  rights.  He  was  not 
wrong  :  a  lull  came  at  last,  and  there  was  more 
talking  than  hitting.  Taking  advantage  of  a  favor- 
able moment,  he  called  out,  '  Well,  bovs,  I  wonder 
how  we  '11  get  to  Dublin  this  way.  Will  ye  phr/.e 
to  tell  me  how  I  "11  make  the  Hill  o'  Howth  bt fore 
night?  Perhaps  ye  think  we  "11  get  on  the  faster 
for  baling,  like  Barney's  jackass  ?  I  hope  the  pra- 
ties will  hold  out ;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  '11  have  no 
water  to  boil  them  in  after  to-morrow.  Better  for 
me  to  hang  out  a  turf,  and  say,  Dry  lodging  for 
dacent  people.'  " — Vol.  i.,  p.  15. 

What  with  the  eloquence  of  this  "  vir  pietatc 
gravis,"  and  a  gallon  or  two  of  whiskey  from  the 
Saxon  passenger,  who,  by  taking  refuge  on  the 
rigging,  had  become  legally  liable  to  a  claim  for 
footing,  this  formidable  shindy  was  at  last  got 
under  ;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  passage  all  was 
brotherly  kindness,  and  pasting  and  buttering  of 
the  cracks  and  contusions  about  each  other's  intel- 
lectual and  moral  developments.  Shakspcarc  never 
invented  an  opening  scene  that  set  the  chief  dram- 
atis pcrso/uc  before  the  pit  in  a  more  satisfactory 
fashion.  The  reader,  like  our  young  soldier, 
(now,  we  ho])e,  a  major  at  the  least,)  is  ready  for 
landing  at  Dunlranj — since,  in  honor  of  that 
"  good  Brunswick(!r,"  George  IV.,  denominated 
by  Paddy  acclamation,  at  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell's 
prompting,  Kiiigstown. 

There  are  some  excellent  little  sketches  of  pri 
vate  life  and  garrison  larking  in  Dublin  ;  but  the 
sul)altern  on  Irish  duty  spends  b>it  a  small  projjor- 
ti(m  of  his  time  in  either  that  or  any  other  well- 
built  city.  On  first  landing,  he  it  at  the  capital, 
at  ('ork,  or  at  Belfast,  the  corps  arc  all  together; 
and  tl»!  troubles  of  lla;  day  or  the  night,  what(;ver 
they  may  1)0,  are  compensated  by  the  hearty  hos 
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pitality  of  the  natives,  or  at  any  rate  by  the  easy 
jollity  of  the  well-peopled  mess-room.  But  soon 
the  head-quarters  are  transferred  to  some  petty 
town  in  the  interior,  and  three  fourths  of  the  regi- 
ment perhaps  billeted  throughout  the  villages  of  a 
Inrge  disturbed  county  or  barony  ;  seldom  more 
tiian  two  officers  together — and  always  several  of 
the  juniors  dominating  over  very  small  detachments 
— each  gentleman  condemned  to  utter  solitude  at 
every  meal,  unless  when  by  chance  there  is  some 
considerable  squire  or  clergyman  of  the  established 
church  in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  Xo  one 
who  has  travelled  through  Ireland  but  must  have 
often  been  moved  to  pity  at  the  apparition  of  the 
poor  stripling  in  his  foraging-cap  and  tight  surtout, 
lounging  desolately  on  the  bridge,  cigar  in  mouth 
of  course,  or  disturbed  in  the  laborious  flute  prac- 
tice of  his  little  dim  companionless  parlor  by<he 
arrival  of  the  coach  at  the  inn-door.  Of  late  we 
all  know,  or  may  pretty  well  guess,  what  very 
serious  and  harassing  business  has  occupied  suffi- 
ciently the  quondam  leisure  of  these  forlorn  epau- 
lettes. In  the  earlier  days  of  our  author's  experi- 
Ciice,  nightly  still-hunting  came  occasionally — 
nightly  Whiteboy-hunting  not  rarely  combined  with 
it ;  but  unless  for  such  interludes  in  the  way  of 
duty,  with  now  and  then  a  bachelor  landlord's  fes- 
tivity in  some  ruinous  tower  among  the  bogs,  or 
the  grand  scene  of  a  fair  or  a  race,  with  its  inevi- 
table row  and  necessary  attendance  of  "  the  army,'" 
a  more  wearisome,  objectless,  diversionless,  hum- 
drum dreariness  of  existence  could  hardly  have 
been  pictured  by  a  fanciful  deviser  of  secondary 
punishments.  Xo  wonder  that  the  rare  interrup- 
tions of  the  dulness  should  find  an  eager  welcome, 
and  after  the  lapse  even  of  many  years,  as  in  this 
case,  be  chronicled  with  the  life-like  accuracy  of 
memorial  gusto. 

We  have  been  well  entered  as  to  the  great  busi- 
ness of  head-breaking — let  us  indulge  ourselves  in 
a  little  more  on  that  subject  from  one  of  the  later 
chapters : — 

"An  Irishman  may  be  called  j>ar  excellence  the 
bone-breaker  amongst  men,  the  homo  osslfragus  of 
the  human  family ;  and  in  the  indulgence  of  this 
their  natural  propensity  there  is  a  total  and  system- 
atic disregard  of  fair  play  :  there  is  no  such  thing 
known,  whether  at  a  race  or  a  fight.  Let  an  un- 
fortunate stranger — a  man  not  known  in  the  town 
or  village — get  into  a  scrape,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation are  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  right  or  wrong, 
and  beat  him  to  the  ground  :  when  his  life  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  his  skull  or  the  interference 
of  the  police.  There  is  no  ring,  no  scratch,  no 
bottle-holder.  To  set  a  man  upon  his  legs  after  a 
fill  is  a  weakness  never  thought  of — '  Faith,  we 
were  hard  set  to  get  him  down,  and  why  should 
we  let  him  up  again  V — '  Sure,  it  's  a  Moynehan  I' 
was  repeated  hy  fifty  voices  in  a  row  at  Killamey, 
where  all  who  could  come  near  enough  were  em- 
ployed in  hitting,  with  their  long  blackthorn  sticks, 
at  an  unfortunate  wretch  lying  prostrate  and  disa- 
bled amongst  them.  Fortunately,  the  eagerness 
of  his  enemies  proved  the  salvation  of  the  man,  for 
they  crowded  so  furiously  together  that  their  blows 
scarcely  ever  reached  their  intended  victim.    It  was 


ridiculous  to  see  the  wild  way  in  which  they  hit 
one  another ;  but  so  infuriated  were  they,  that  no 
heed  was  taken  of  the  blows,  or  probably  in  thei^ 
confusion  the  hurts  were  ascribed  to  the  agency  ot 
the  man  on  the  ground.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  columns,  of  many  hundreds  strong,  march 
into  Killarnev  from  opJ)osite  points,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  fighting,  on  a  market-day.  Why  they 
fought  nobody  could  tell — they  did  not  know  them- 
selves ;  but  the  quarrel  was  a  very  pretty  quarrel, 
and  no  people  in  the  best  of  causes  could  go  to 
work  more  heartily.  The  screams,  and  yells,  and 
savage  fury  would  have  done  credit  to  an  onslaught 
of  Blackfeet  or  Xew  Zealanders,  whilst  the  dancing 
madness  was  peculiarly  their  own.  But  in  spite  of 
the  vocal  efforts  of  the  combatants,  and  the  constant 
accompaniment  of  the  sticks,  you  could  hear  the 
dull  thud  which  told  when  a  blackthorn  feU  upon 
an  undefended  skull." — Vol.  i.,  p.  223. 

Even  wilder  were  the  scenes  at  the  races  near 
Clonahilty — the  very  name  is  redolent  of  row — 
where  there  were  no  rival  factions  whatever,  unless 
,  those  originating  in  the  grand  old  principle  of  liv- 
'  ing  across  the  book,  or  in  national  politics,  as 
1  mixed  up  [mirabile  dictu)  with  horseflesh  : — 

"  Painfully  ludicrous  to  see  a  man  rush  from  a 
tent,  flourishing  his  stick,  dancing  about,  and  scream- 
I  ing  '  High  for  Cloney  I'     He  is  speedily  accommo- 
dated with  a  man  who  objects  to  the  exaltation  of 
i  Cloney,  and  pronounces  a  '  High'  for  some  other 
!  place.     A  scuffle  ensues,  and   many  hard    blows 
'  given  and  taken  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the 
'  cause  of  the  row.    But  in  this  case  the  fight  is  soon 
\  over.     The  women  rush  in,  in  spite  of  the  black- 
;  thorns — tender  Irish  epithets  are  lavished — every 
'  man  finds  himself  encircled  with  at  least  one  pair 
of  fair  but  powerful  arms  ;  dishevelled  hair  is  flying, 
!  pretty  faces  in  tears,  caps  awry,  handkerchiefs  dis- 
arranged.    Pat  is  a  soft-hearted  fellow — he  can't 
\  stand  it  at  all — they  still  squeeze  him  close  :  so  he 
lowers  his  stick,  and  is  led  away  captive  to  some 
distant  booth,  where  in  a  few  minutes  more  he  is 
'  on  the  fioore*  in  a  jig,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
'•  The  jockey  who  rides  against  a  popular  horse 
undertakes  a  service  of  some  danger,  for  there  are 
no  means,   however  unfair,  which  they  will  not 
adopt  to  cause  him  to  lose  the  race.     They  will 
hustle  him — throw  sticks  and  hats  in  his  way.  in 
the  hope  of  throwing  over  horse  and  rider.     I  had 
once  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  little  summary  jus- 
tice done.     The  rider  of  a  steeple-chase  was  struck 
heavily  by  some   of  the  mob  as  he   rode  over  a 
fence,  and  the  circumstance  reported  to  the  priest, 
who  properly  required  that  the  oflfender  should  he 
pointed  out  to  him.     His  reverence  was  a  heartv, 
powerful  fellow,  mounted  on  a  strong  horse,  who. 
report  said,  was  much  given  to  run  away  with  his 
master  on  hunting-days,  and  could  seldom  be  pulled 
up  till  the  fox  was  killed.    Riding  calmly  up  to  the 
offender,  he  inquired  if  the  report  were  true,  and, 
taking  the  sulky  shuffling  of  his  parishioner  as  an 
affirmative,  he  proceeded  to  lash  him  heartily  over 
the  head  and  shoulders  with  a  heavy  huntinj-whip. 
The  culprit  writhed  and  roared  in  vain  ;  his  rever- 
ence, warming  with  the  exercise,  laid  on  thicker 
and  faster,  now  whacking  him  heavily  with  handle 
and  lash  together,  then  double -thonging  him  upon 
the  salient  points  as  he  wriggled  and  twisted  ;  and 
when  the  man  bounded  for  a  moment  as  he  thought 
out  of  reach,  he  was  caught  with  such  an  accurate 
and  stinging  cast  of  the  whip-cord  under  the  ear,  as 
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argued  in  the  worthy  pastor  a  keen  eye  for  throw- 
inof  a  line.  At  last  he  fairly  bolted,  trying  to  dodge 
the  priest  amongst  the  crowd  ;  but  his  reverence 
had  a  fine  hand  on  his  well-broken  horse,  besides  a 
pair  of  sharp  hunting-spurs  over  the  black  boots, 
and  was  up  with  him  in  a  moment.  Accustomed 
as  one  is  to  the  delays  and  evasions  of  courts  in  this 
our  artificial  state,  it  was  positively  delicious  to  wit- 
ness such  a  piece  of  hearty,  prompt,  unquibbling 
justice. 

"  But  when  the  popular  horse  wins,  then  indeed 
the  scene  is  fine.  No  sooner  did  a  certain  chestnut 
get  ahead  of  the  rest,  than  there  arose  a  cry  from 
ten  thousand  people,  of  '  The  doctor's  harse  !  the 
foxey  harse!  the  doctor's  harse!'  accompanied  by 
such  a  rush  as  fairly  swept  the  winner  off  the  course 
•owards  the  weighing  stand  ;  and  when,  after  the 
weighing,  the  favorite  was  walked  to  a  distant  part 
(if  the  ground,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  same 
thousands,  shouting  'The  doctor's  harse!  the  foxey 
liarse!'  Never,  except  on  this  occasion,  have 
1  seen  five  hundred  persons  trying  to  rub  down 
one  horse  at  one  time,  with  ten  times  that  number 
anxious  to  assist,  and  only  prevented  by  the  evident 
impossibility  of  getting  near  enough.  Hats,  hand- 
kerchiefs, coats,  handfiils  of  grass — all  were  in  req- 
uisition, while  the  vast  mass  of  excited  people 
roared,  screeched,  vociferated  the  endless  virtues 
of  the  horse  and  master,  though  probably  not  one 
in  a  hundred  knew  anything  of  either,  only  that 
the  horse  opposed  to  him  was  owned  by  an  anti- 
repealer."— Vol.  i.,  p.  228, 

This  is  good — but  there  is  a  love  of  head- 
breaking  in  the  abstract — in  the  total  absence  of 
even  a  pretence  of  parish  or  party  feud. 

He  is  again  on  a  race-course  : — 

"  I  was  walking  among  the  long  drinking-tents 
or  booths,  which  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  central  part  of  the  ground,  round  which  the 
course  was  marked  out.  In  one  of  the  large  tents 
filled  with  people,  the  floor  being  occupied  by  jig- 
dancers,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  disposed  of  on 
benches  all  round,  these,  being  close  to  the  canvass 
walls,  showed  to  the  spectators  outside  the  bulging 
indications  of  heads,  shoulders,  elbows,  &c.  One 
leaned  more  backward  than  the  rest,  and  his  head 
protruded  beyond  the  others.  A  man  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  eyed  the  tempting  occiput,  and 
paused.  He  was  provided  with  a  tremendous 
'  alpeen.'  He  looked  again  at  the  head — a  destruc- 
tive feeling  was  evidently  rising  within  him.  He 
raised  the  stick  a  bit ;  surely  he  is  not  going  to  hit 
the  man  !  No ;  he  puts  the  stick  under  his  left 
arm,  and  rubs  his  hands.  He  smiles  ;  some  happy 
thought  has  crossed  him.  Suddenly  he  looks  up- 
wards to  the  sky,  with  an  expression  of  wild  joy — 
wheels  quietly  round — makes  a  short  prance  of  three 
steps — utters  a  screech — whips  the  slick  from  under 
liis  arm,  and  giving  it  a  flourish  in  the  air,  brings 
down  the  heavy  knob  with  all  his  force  upon  the 
skull  protruding  from  the  canvass — whack  !  The 
heavy  sound  was  awful ;  surely  no  human  bones 
could  stand  this' — the  man  must  be  killed  !  Mean- 
time the  skull-breaker  dances  about,  screaming  and 
flourishing  the  stick.  A  hubbub  of  noises  arose 
from  the  interior  of  the  booth,  and  men  and  women 
poured  out  tumultuously  together.  As  the  crowd 
thickened,  so  did  the  confusion  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  offender ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  became  a  wild 
hubbub,  fighting  together  without  aim  or  object. 

"  Now,  this  might  have  been   his  father,  brother 


— nay,  his  mother  or  sister.  What  cared  he  ? — 
there  was  a  head  to  break,  and  the  opportunity  was 
not  to  be  neglected.  On  entering  the  tent  to  see 
after  the  dead  man,  I  found  only  the  piper  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  booth,  calmly  awaiting  the  return 
of  their  customers." — Vol.  i.,  p.  230. 

The  alpeen,  we  understand,  is  less  in  fashion 
now  than  it  used  to  be.  The  rage  has  been  of 
late  years  for  the  heavy  stone  in  the  foot  of  a  long 
worsted  stocking.  This  is  portable,  and  puzzles 
the  police  ;  and  in  reference  to  a  monster  meeting, 
the  priest  can  safely  attest  that  his  parishioners  at- 
tended unarmed  ;  "  he  did  not  see  one  blackthorn" 
— not  he. 

One  very  good  chapter  sets  before  us  something 
of  the  life  of  our  literary  subaltern,  when  at  an 
outpost  of  the  better  order — that  is  where  there 
was  an  elder  officer  as  well.  The  younger  spark 
has  gone  for  a  day's  grouse-shooting  in  the  bog 
of  Allen — the  senior  meanwhile  was  to  keep  all 
right  at  head-quarters.  It  was  a  glorious  Sep- 
tember day,  and  the  sporting  lieutenant  encoun- 
tered an  adventure  which  he  narrates  capitally  ; 
and  as  part  thereof  listened  to  a  love-story — for 
which  he  must  not  be  held  responsible  more  than 
Herodotus  is  when  he  diversifies  his  evidence  in 
chief  by  a  report  of  what  some  Egyptian  verger 
or  Thracian  slave-dealer  told  him  about  the 
funds  available  for  the  Rhodopean  pyramid,  or  the 
flirtations  between  Scythian  and  Amazonian  vi- 
dettes  : — 

"  Choosing  a  dry  spot,  carpeted  with  young 
heather,  interspersed  with  huge  bosses  of  fine  gray 
moss,  while  the  air  was  scented  with  the  delicious 
odor  of  the  bog  myrtle,  he  threw  his  gun  and  game- 
bag  on  the  ground,  and  stretched  himself  along  to 
enjoy  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  scene.  There  are 
times  when  the  spirits  boil  over,  and  our  sense  of 
happiness  can  only  find  relief  in  some  overt  act. 
We  would  give  the  world  for  a  gallop,  or  a  game 
at  leapfrog,  or  the  power  to  throw  a  summerset,  or 
the  license  to  shout  aloud  ;  and  happy  are  they  who 
can  train  the  outbreak  into  the  semblance  of  nuisic. 
In  his  ecstasy  the  sportsman  mangled  several  Italian 
melodies  of  the  day,  ruthlessly  tortured  a  gay  little 
chanson  d,  boirc,  murdered  Alice  Grey  outright,  and 
still  finding  that  the  safety-valve  required  easing, 
leant  his  head  against  atussuck,  and  gave  with  that 
hearty  good-will — that  unmistakable  con  amore  only 
seen  in  those  who  sing  without  an  audience — the 
well-known  morccau  of  Justice  Woodcock  : — 

When  I  courted  a  lass  that  was  froward  and  shy, 
I  stuck  to  her  stuff" till  1  made  her  comply. 
I  took  her  so  lovingly  round  the  waist. 
And  I  smack'd  her  lips  and  I  held  her  fast. 
Oh  !  these  were  the  joys  of  our  dancing  days. 

'  Bedad,  ye  may  say  that!'  said  a  voice  within  ten 
yards  of  him  ;  '  that  's  the  way  I  coorted  Kitty.  If 
ye 'd  been  consaled  on  the  (treuiises  ye  could  n't 
have  tould  it  Ixtter !'  If  a  thunderbolt,  or  a  mete- 
oric stone,  or  a  man  of  the  nu)on,  had  fallen  into 
the  bog  beside  the  grouse-shooter,  he  could  not  have 
been  more  astonished  than  at  this  greeting  ;  and  the 
object  from  whence  the  voice  proceeded  was  not  of 
a  kind  to  diminish  his  wonder.  Between  two  largo 
bunches,  or  tussucks,  of  the  gray  moss,  there  peered 
forth  the  good-humored  face  of  a  man  about  thirty, 
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lying  flat  upon  the  bog,  while  the  moss  neatly  meet-  ! 
ing  above  his  head,  and  coming  down  in  a  flowing, 
pear-hke  shape  on  either  side  of  his  face,  gave  him 
much  the  appearance  of  wearing  a  judge's  wig, 
though  the  countenance  showed  nothing  of  the 
judge's  gravity.  The  first  impulse  of  the  shooter 
was  to  start  up  and  seize  his  gun,  the  second  to 
burst  out  into  loud  laughter — 

"  '  Faith,  it  "s  true  for  you  !'  said  the  man,  get- 
ting up  and  taking  a  seat  near  him  ;  '  but  how  the 
divie  ye  came  to  know  it,  sorrow  know  I  know. 
It 's  shy  enough  she  was  at  first,  but  it 's  meself 
that  stuck  to  her.  I  '11  tell  yer  honor  all  about  it 
while  we  sit  aisy  here.  Divle  a  much  I  cared  for 
Jjanty  (that 's  her  father.)  '•  Let  her  be,"  says  he  ; 
"  wait  awhile,  sure  the  heifer's  young.  Any  how, 
ye'r  rough  in  yer  ways,"  says  he.  "  Faith,  Mr. 
Hickey,"  says  I,  "  it  "s  becase  I  'm  in  airnest." 
"  Divle  a  doubt  of  it,"  says  he  ;  "  but  that 's  no  ra- 
son  why  ye  'd  be  crushing  my  choild  wid  yer  hugs. 
Any  how,"  says  Lanty,  "  I  '11  notconsint  to  it  yet ; 
sure  I  can't  spare  her  till  we  've  got  in  the  praties. 
So  hands  aff's  fair  play,"  says  he.  "  Besides," 
says  Lanty,  (sure  he  's  a  cute  ould  chap,  that  one,) 
"  where  would  ye  take  her  if  ye  were  married  itself  T 
Ye'd  bury  her  underground,"  says  he,  "  in  the 
quare  place  ye  have  down  along  the  canal.  Faith 
it 's  no  place  to  lake  me  daughter  to,  and  she  bred 
up  in  a  slate  house,  and  every  convanience  in  Kill- 
beggan.  If  she  did  consint,  it's  not  for  want  of 
better  offers  at  home,  never  fear.  There  's  Burke 
of  Athy  says  he  's  proud  to  discoorse  wid  her  when 
he  comes  this  way  ;  and  it 's  not  a  week  ago,"  says 
he,  "  that  Oolahan  the  grocer  sent  me  the  half-gallon 
of  Parliament ;  it 's  long  since  ye  did  the  like  o' 
that,  or  even  poteen  itself.  Faith,"  says  he,  "  the 
laste  ye  could  do  would  be  to  fill  the  keg  in  th' 
other  room,  and  build  me  up  a  stack  o'  turf  for  the 
winter,"  says  he.  "  Och,  murther !"  says  I ;  "  Mr. 
llickey,  ye'r  hard  upon  me,"  says  I,  "  wid  yer 
Burkes  and  yer  Oolahans.  Is  it  Oolahan  1  Sure 
ye  would  n't  marry  yer  daughter  to  an  ould  man 
like  himi  The  divel  a  taste  of  a  grandfather  ever 
ye  'd  be,  barrin  what  I  'd  be  shamed  to  mention. 
Come,"  says  I,  "  Mr.  Hickey,  ye  '11  give  me  ye'r 
daughter — she 's  fond  o'  me.  Clap  hands  upon 
that,"  says  I,  "  and  I  '11  fill  the  keg  with  the  first  run- 
nings— the  raal  stuff,"  says  I;  "  oncet  ye  taste  it 
ye  '11  put  Oolahans  Parliament  in  a  jar,  and  throw 
stones  at  it.  And  I  '11  build  ye  the  stack  if  ye  '11  wait 
till  the  turf's  dhry ;  I  've  a  rare  lot  o'  the  deep 
cutting,"  says  I,  '•  as  hard  as  stones." 

"  '  Well,  faith,  I  tuck  him  the  sperrits  and  the 
turf,  but  the  divle  a  Kitty  I  got ;  and  I  heerd  it 's 
aften  they  went  to  tay  wid  ould  Oolahan,  and  made 
game  o'  me  sperrits  and  me.  Faith,  thinks  I,  the 
next  thing  '11  be  I  '11  have  the  gauger  (sure  he  's 
Oolahan's  brother-in-law)  and  th'  army  destroying 
me  still,  and  meself  in  Phillipstown  jail.  But,  any 
how,  says  I,  I  '11  be  up  to  ould  Lanty,  as  cute  as  ye 
are.  So  when  the  next  dark  night  come,  I  tuck  some 
of  the  boys  wid  me,  and  their  harses,  and  went  to 
Lanty "s,  and  soon  I  brought  the  sweet  crathur  out- 
side wid  a  small  whistle  I  have.  "  Now,"  says  I, 
"  Kilty,  sure  I  want  to  talk  to  ye  ;  maybe  I  won't 
discoorse  so  fine  as  Mr.  Oolahan,"  says  I,  "  but, 
any  how,  bring  out  the  key  o'  the  doore,  and  we  'II 
turn  it  upon  Mr.  Hickey  the  whilst  we're  talking. 
Sure  he  might  be  angry  if  he  found  me  wid  ye  un- 
knownst,  and  I'd  like  to  keep  him  safe,"  says  I. 
"  What 's  that  1"  says  Kitty  ;  "  sure  I  thought  I 
heerd  voices  beyant,"  says  she.     "  Oh,  nolhin,  me 


darlint !"  says  I,  "  but  a  couple  o'  boys  goan  home 
from  the  fair  o'  Mullingar,  wid  their  harses,  and 
they  '11  stop  for  me  till  I  go  "long  wid  em." 

"  '  Well,  with  that  Kiity  goes  in  and  slips  on  her 
cloak  ;  and,  says  she,  "  I  '11  jist  step  across  to  Biddy 
Fay's  for  the  haarbes."  "  Well,''  says  Lanty,  '•  do 
so  ;  and  while  ye'r  gone  I  '11  jist  take  a  supo'  Oola- 
han's sperrits.  Faith,  it  *s  great  stuff,"  says  he, 
"  and  agrees  wid  me  better  than  Mike  Cronin's.  It  "s 
raw  stuff,  his,"  says  Lanty.  (Th'  ould  villain,  and 
better  never  came  out  of  a  still !)  "  Well,"  says  he, 
"  Kitty,  I  'm  poorly  to-night,  and  I  '11  take  it  warm  ; 
make  me  a  tumbler  o'  punch,"  says  he,  "  Kitty. 
Musha,  bad  luck  to  me,"  says  he,  "but  I  'd  rather  see 
ye  married  to  a  steady  man,  that 's  got  a  license  to 
sell  good  sperrits,  like  Oolahan,  than  any  one,  bar- 
rin a  distiller  itself,  and  that  would  be  looking  rather 
high,"  says  he,  "  for  they  're  mostly  of  the  quality, 
them  sort.  Anyhow,"  says  Lanty,  stirring  the 
punch,  while  Kitty  was  holding  the  doore  ready  to 
come — "  Anyhow,  Kitty,"  says  he,  "  ye  must  think 
no  more  o'  Mike  (that 's  me  ;)  what  '11  he  do  for  ye,'' 
says  he,  "  down  in  the  bogt  Sure  his  spirrits  is  but 
quare  stuff;  and  what's  the  thrifle  o'  turf  he  sent' 
— its  most  the  top  cutting,  and  mighty  light." 
(The  lying  ould  rap  !)  "  Well,  go  'long  wid  ye, 
Kitty,"  says  he,  taking  a  dhrink  ;  "  go  'long  lo 
Biddy  Fay's,  and  mind  yerself,"  says  he  ;  "  sure  th' 
officers  do  be  smoking  their  cigars  upon  the  bridge, 
says  he,  and  they're  mighty  blackguards  afthcr 
dark.  And  make  haste  back,  for  it 's  toired  I  "m 
getting." 

"  '  Well,  faith,  at  last  I  heerd  her  shut  the  doore  ; 
so  I  just  stepped  up,  and  turned  the  kay  mighty 
quite,  and  put  my  arm  round  Kitty,  and  tuck  her 
away  towards  the  harses,  and  says  she,  '•  where  ye 
goan?  Can't  ye  coort  me  here  !"  says  she  ;  "sure 
the  people  do  be  passing  in  the  lane."  Well,  wiiii 
that  I  catched  her  up,  and  away  wid  me,  hot  fut, 
and  the  crathur  squealed.  "Ah,  can't  ye  slop  I' 
says  she,  "  I  'd  die  before  I  'd  go  wid  ye  !  Sure  I 
thought  ye  an  honest  boy,  Mike.  Be  aisy  wid  me, 
for  the  honor  o' God ;  sure  I'm  young  as  yiil'' 
But,  faith,  we  put  her  on  the  harse,  and  I  held  her 
on  before  me,  and  cut  out  o'  that  full  tare  ;  but 
divle  such  a  pillalooing  as  Lanty  made  out  o'  the 
windy  ye  never  heerd !  Sure  we  had  him  safe,  for 
the  windy  was  too  small  for  him  ;  but  anyhow  he 
tried  it,  and  stuck  fast,  half  in,  half  out,  and  Pat 
Sheahy  stopped  wid  him  a  minute  to  see  if  he  'd 
aise  himself  out,  but  divle  a  taste.  "  Let  me  out  o' 
this!"  says  Lanty,  most  choked.  "  Be  quite,  Mr. 
Hickey,"  says  Pat ;  "  don't  alarm  the  town.  What 
would  folks  say,  and  see  ye  stuck  in  yer  own  win- 
dy ?  Faith,  ye  must  be  swelled  with  the  bad  spir- 
rits ye  tuck  ;  sure  Cronin's  sperrits  never  did  that 
for  ye.  Betther  for  ye,"  says  he,  "  to  marry  your 
daughter  to  an  honest  boy  that  does  ye  no  harm," 
says  he,  "  than  an  ould  spalpeen  that  blows  ye  out 
like  a  cow  in  clover.  But  it  *s  getting  late,"  savs 
Pat,  "and  I 've  far  to  travel;  so  I  wish  ye  good 
night,  Mr.  Hickey.  Well,  well,"  says  Pat,  "sure 
th'  airly  boat  do  bo  passing  up  soon  after  daylight,  and 
they  'II  think  it  curious  to  see  ye  stuck  that  way  in 
the  wall  !" 

"  '  Well,  faith,  he  left  him,  half  out  and  half  in, 
and  away  wid  us  to  the  bog ;  and  I  married  Kitty 
with  the  first  convanience,  and  it 's  mighty  happy 
we  are,  bamn  the  guager,  (that  *s  Oolahan's  brother- 
in-law,)  that  do  be  hunting  me  out  for  the  still. 
Sure  I  expect  him  to-night,  and  th'  army  wid  him  ; 
and  faith   I  lay  quite,  watching  yer  honor,  for  I 
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thought  ye  might  spake  to  me  unknownst  about 
their  coming,  for  ye  talked  a  dale  to  yerself.'  " — 
Vol.  i.,  p.  93. 

The  lieutenant  is  by-and-by  invited  to  the  home 
of  Mr.  Cronin  : — 

"To  the  sportsman's  astonishment,  the  canal  was 
within  a  hundred  yards,  cut  deep  through  the  bog, 
some  forty  feet  below  the  surface,  and  so  completely 
out  of  sight  that  he  had  not  the  most  distant  notion 
of  its  proximity  :  but  where  the  residence  of  his  new 
friend  was  remained  a  mystery.  The  bog  had 
been  cut  down  in  several  levels,  like  steps,  to  the 
canal,  but,  looking  up  and  down  along  its  straight 
course,  no  house,  or  any  sign  of  one,  could  be  dis- 
covered. '  Sure,  it  is  n"t  every  one  I  'd  bring  to  my 
place,'  said  my  companion,  'let  alone  the  army; 
for  I  knowyer  honor  right  well  ;  and  sure,  if  ye  do 
come  in  ye  '11  see  nothing.'  On  the  deep  steps  or 
levels  of  the  cutting  were  a  great  many  heaps  of 
turf  piled  up,  apparently  with  a  view  to  their  con- 
venient shipment  in  the  large  turf-boats  which  carry 
this  admirable  fuel  even  as  far  as  Dublin.  Mr.  Cro- 
nin, after  pausing  a  minute  to  enjoy  the  wondering 
looks  his  companion  cast  about  in  search  of  the 
'  place,'  commenced  removing  one  of  the  heaps  upon 
the  level  about  midway  between  the  surface  of  the 
bog  and  the  canal.  The  stack  was  about  five  feet 
high,  and  as  the  upper  portion  was  removed  there 
appeared  a  hole,  or  door-way,  in  the  perpendicular 
face  of  the  cutting  against  which  the  heap  was 
raised. 

"  When  the  passage  became  practicable,  the  mas- 
ter beckoned  to  his  guest,  and  ushered  him  into  a 
room  of  fair  dimensions,  in  tlie  centre  of  which  was 
left  standing  a  column  of  turf  to  support  the  roof, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  a  hole,  or  window,  cut 
down  from  the  level  above,  and  slightly  covered 
with  dry  bushes.  The  walls  and  floor  were  per- 
fectly dry  and  comfortable.  There  were  sundry 
articles  of  furniture  about  the  place,  several  low 
stools,  a  small  table,  and  a  rude  old  chest,  from 
wliich  last  the  owner  produced  some  excellent  bread 
and  butter,  a  bottle  of  poteen  whiskey,  and  two 
small  glasses  *         #         *         * 

"  Suddenly  the  host  started,  then  listened  atten- 
tively, and,  finally,  applying  his  ear  close  to  the 
turf-wall,  commenced  making  gestures  to  remain 
still.  After  a  time  there  could  be  distinctly  felt  a 
vibration  of  the  springy  ground,  and  it  was  evident, 
from  its  increase,  that  a  parly  of  many  persons  was 
api)roacliing.  Suddenly  a  word  or  two  were  spoken 
ill  a  low  voice,  and  immediately  followed  by  the  loud 
word  of  command,  '  Halt,  front :  order  arms  :  stand 
at  ea.se.'  The  sportsman  knew  the  voice  well :  it 
wa.s  that  of  his  brother  oHicer,  and  the  party  was 
the  detarliineiil  to  wliicli  he  himsidf  belonged.  Here 
wa.s  a  predicament  !  T(i  issue  forth  would  have 
been  to  iietray  Ins  hospitable  entertainer,  confiscate 
his  propr.rty,  and  consiirn  him  to  a  prison  :  to  remain 
hidd(!n  in  a  poicj-n  manufactory,  hearing  his  own 
men  outsid.!,  searching,  with  tin;  revenue  olficer, 
for  the  very  place  of  his  concfiahnc^nt,  and  to  be 
there  di.scdvered,  would  have  had  an  awkward  ap- 
j)earance,  and,  with  a  (idgeiy  coinmanding  officer, 
might  liave  subjected  him  t(i  a  Cdurt-martial.  He 
knew  not  what  to  do;  and,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  did  nothing. 

"  Sometimes  the  party  was  moved  further  on; 
then  back  again,  past  the  door;  then  they  halted 
close  in  front  ;  but  the  dry  turf  left  no  traces  of 
footmarks,  and  all  their  attempts  W(Te  baffled. 
Several  of  the  large  stacks  of  turf  they  removed,  I 


but  our  particular  one  escaped  from  its  insignif- 
icance ;  and  to  have  removed  all  would  have  been 
the  work  of  a  week.  The  old  officer,  a  dry,  matter- 
of-fact  Englishman,  was  becoming  heartily  sick  ot 
the  adventure.  He  said  something  about  being 
made  a  fool  of,  which  Mr.  Cronin  doubted,  mutter- 
ing something  to  the  eflfect  that  nature  had  been 
beforehand  with  the  ganger.  '  I  shall  not  allow  my 
men  to  slave  here  all  night,  pulling  down  and  build- 
ing up  stacks  of  peat  after  a  ten-mile  march,  and  ten 
miles  to  return  ;  so  fall  in,  men,  and  unpile  arms. 
Show  us  the  place,  sir,  and  we  '11  make  the  seizure.' 
{Inside.) — 'Well  done,  old  boy,  stick  to  that!' 
As  the  night  advanced,  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
still  increased,  and  at  last  the  ganger  was  fain  to 
give  up  the  pursuit  in  despair,  and  the  party  was 
moved  off. 

"  The  intruder  lost  no  time  in  slipping  out  of  his 
hiding-place,  and  reached  home  before  the  party. 
Till  a  late  hour  that  night  he  was  edified  with  a 
full  and  particular  account  of  the  adventure  ;  how 
they  had  been  hoaxed,  and  dragged  over  twenty 
Irish  miles  to  a  place  where  there  never  was  an  il- 
licit still — where  there  never  could  have  been  the 
smallest  reason  for  suspecting  the  existence  of  one. 
'  I  looked  pretty  sharp,'  said  the  old  officer,  '  and  I 
can  see  as  far  into  a  mill-stone  as  most  people.' 

"  There  was  one  thing  the  junior  had  to  complain 
of,  which  was,  that  on  several  market-days  a  jar  of 
whiskey  was  mysteriously  left  at  his  quarters ;  but 
he  laid  a  trap  for  the  bringer,  and  at  last  caught 
Mike  Cronin  in  the  fact,  and  the  harmony  of  their 
acquaintance  was  a  little  disturbed  by  his  being 
made  to  take  it  away,  under  a  threat  of  certain  pains 
and  penalties.  Confound  the  fellow  !  he  then  sent 
his  wife,  even  Kitty,  so  that  the  sportsman  was 
obliged  to  compromise  by  accepting  a  bottle  or  two, 
or  else  shut  the  gates  against  all  the  gray  cloaks  on 
a  market-day." — Vol  i.,  p.  111. 

We  regret  to  say  this  book  does  not  afford  many 
clerical  portraits,  and  still  more  that  it  affords  no 
very  agreeable  ones.  None  at  all,  we  think,  be- 
long to  the  period  of  the  maturer  officer ;  and  we 
are  very  willing  to  suppose  that  in  his  youthful 
days  he  listened  to  exaggerated  talcs  of  the  priests 
among  his  jovial  acquaintance  of  the  Orange  per- 
suasion. One  Episcopal  sketch,  however,  is  from 
his  own  observation  : — 

"  A  Protestant  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  the 
degree  of  slavish  reverence  which  is  paid  by  the  in- 
ferior Irish  Catholic  clergy  to  those  of  high  rank  m 
their  church.  Whether  such  is  the  case  in  other 
countries  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  say,  but  I  was 
a  witness  of  it  in  Ireland. 

"  At  the  house  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  wat? 
intimate,  and  who,  though  a  Protestant,  was  ecpially 
respected  by  all  sects  and  classes,  there  was  staying 
a  Roman  (Catholic  bishop.  This  gentleman,  whom 
I  met  more  than  once,  was  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able ])(;rson8  I  ever  encountered ;  indeed,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  ht'  was  a  well-educated  Irish 
gentle'inan  of  the;  old  school,  who  had  resided  much 
abroad.  Many  of  my  Headers  must  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  such  a  person,  and  will  at 
once  understand  the  kind  of  man  he  was:  his  Irish 
iissurance  making  him  a  perfect  master  of  all  the 
polite  ()bs<;rvances  of  life,  his  native  humor  sharpcMnnl 
by  collision  with  the  world,  his  buoyant  animal 
spirits  chastened  into  the  happiest  ton(!  l)y  a  long 
admixtuH!  with  the  best  society,  and  his  thoronfih 
good-nature  breaking  out,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  the 
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rnstraints  of  modem  conventionalities.  There  was 
nn  ascetic  nonsense  about  him  :  indeed,  a  pleasanter 
companion,  even  on  a  fast-day,  I  never  met,  no 
downcast  looks,  half  sly,  half  sheepish,  which  char- 
acterize the  Irish  priest  of  these  days.  Neither  had 
he  the  blue  and  congested  look  which  marks  their 
complexions,  and  which  I  never  see  without  feeling 
my  benevolence  moved  to  recommend  them  a  pre- 
scription, if  I  thought  there  would  be  a  chance  of 
their  taking  it  at  m  v  hands.  M  v  gaiUard  of  a  bishop 
had  nothing  of  all  this,  though  I  believe  him  to 
have  been  at  least  as  good  a  man  as  those  who 
have. 

'•  To  wait  upon  his  lordship  of  course  came  the 
whole  neighboring  clergy,  and  at  their  first  presen- 
tation it  was  their  '  hint'  to  fall  upon  their  knees 
and  ask  his  blessing.  Youn?  and  old,  fat  and  slen- 
der, threw  themselves  on  their  marrow-bones  before 
their  spiritual  superior,  and  humbled  themselves  in 
the  dust  before  a  man.  Is  this  seemly  !  and  what 
greater  personal  homage  can  they  pay  to  the  Deity  ! 
We  certainly  bow  the  knee  to  kings,  but  we  don't, 
even  to  them,  prostrate  ourselves,  in  grovelling 
abasement,  as  these  men  did. 

"  Whether  the  bishop,  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  the  world,  did  not  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  all  this 
before  Protestants,  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but  he  was 
uncommonly  active  in  picking  them  up  before  they 
feU,  and  after  a  while  received  them  in  a  separate 
room." — Ihid.,  p.  283. 

For  this  death-bed  scene  of  a  parish  priest  the 
author  does  not  give  any  authority  but  that  of  a 
Paddy  in  livery,  evidently  a  relation  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  famous  letter- writer  ;  but  take  it,  vakat 
quantum.  Mr.  Kisbey  is  a  doctor  of  all-work,  for 
whom  this  Paddy  has  no  respect : — 

"  '  Father  Shea  was  confined  to  the  house,  and  the 
master  tould  me  to  run  down  to  the  town  and  in- 
quire for  him.  and  take  him  a  hare,  '"  for,"  says  he, 
"  he  's  fand  of  hare  soup,"  says  he,  "  and  perhaps  a 
drop  will  do  him  good."  And  with  that  I  went,  and 
the  door  was  open,  and  divle  any  one  in  it  that  I 
seen  :  so  I  walks  into  the  kitchen,  and  there  was 
Kit  Flynn  hating  water.  So  I  axed  for  Miss  Biddy, 
(that's  t' housekeeper.)  and  says  Kit,  says  she, 
'•  Sure  she  's  up  with  the  master,  and  Mr.  Kisbey  "s 
attinding  him,  and  the  codjiitor  's  in  it,  (coadjutor  or 
curate  :)  so,"'  saysshe,  "  go  up,  Pat,  for  he  'smighty 
fand  of  hare  and  the  sight  of  it  maybe  '11  revive  him," 
says  she.  So  with  that  I  goes  gently  up  stairs,  and 
the  door  was  open,  and  I  walks  in  with  a  "  God  save 
all  here  I''  says  I.  "  You  're  kindly  welcomes-come 
in,"  says  Mr.  Ryan,  (that  "s  the  codjiiior  ;)  "  come 
in,''  says  he,  "  5lr.  Finn  ;  that  "s  a  fine  hare  you  've 
got,"  says  he,  feeling  it;  '•  that  will  make  a  great 
soup,"  says  he,  '•  for  our  poor  friend  :  but  I  'mthink- 
ine  ha  "s  most  past  it,"  says  he.  And  with  that  poor 
Biddy  began  to  crv  ap-ain,  for  I  seen  that  her  eyes 
were  red,  and  it  "s  full  of  trouble  she  was,  the  cra- 
tur.  And  I  looked  to  the  bed,  and  his  rivirence 
was  lying,  taking  no  notice  at  all,  but  looking 
mighty  flushed,  and  brathing  hard,  and  Kisbey  was 
mixing  some  stutf  at  the  table  in  a  tay-cup,  and  a 
quare  face  he  made,  sure  enough.  And  Biddy 
could  n't  stop  crying  and  sohhinfr  fit  to  break  her 
heart,  poor  cratur  I  and  she  lifted  her  apron  to  her 
eyes,  and  faith  I  seen  it 's  very  stout  she  was.  And 
Kisbey  was  moving  an  to  the  bed,  stirring  the  stuff, 
and  looking  hard  at  the  patient. — "  Whisht,  Biddy," 
says  Kisbey,  "  you  "11  disturb  his  rivirence,  and 
maybe  it 's  not  long  he  '11  be  spared  to  you  ;  sure  it  "s 


I  a  smart  favor  ho  's  got :  but  anyhow,"  says  Kisbey. 
j  "  I  think  this  will  do  him,  for  it 's  a  febbrifewdge,'' 
;  savs   he,   "  and  will   rouse  him   in  the   bowels." 
j  savs  Kisbev  ;  "  and  besides,  there  's  a  touch  of  the 
i  saline  in  it,*'  says  he,  stirring  the  cup  again,  and 
'  making  a  face  ;  "  it 's  my  favorite  medicine,"  says 
'  he,  "  in  a  crisis.''    "Ochhone  I"  says  poor  Biddy, 
'  cryine  out.  •'  what  would  I  do  if  I  lost  his  rivirence  ? 
'  Ah,  Mr.  Kisbev.  vou  see  the  state  I  'm  in."  says 
I  she  ;  "  it 's  a  poor  case  that  you  can't  relave  him," 
;  says  she.  "  wid  your  crisis,  and  he  beany  o'  Thurs- 
i  dav."    '■  Ah,  be  aisy.  Miss  Biddy,"  says  the  codju- 
I  tor,  stippin?  up  behind  her  miffhty  quite,  (sure  it 's 
■  him  that  got  the  parish  after  Shea  ;)  "  be  aisy.  Miss 
I  Biddy,''  says  he,  laying  the  heel  of  his  hand  upon 
.her  shoultiier,  "  be  aisy.  Miss   Biddy.''   says   he. 
'  *'  for,  bv  the  blessing  o'  God,  it  will  all  be  right  wid 
!  him.     Sure,  if  human  manes  can  do  it,"  says  he, 
i  •'  Mr.  Kisbey  can  do  it ;  he  s  a  man  of  skill,"  says 
'  he,  "  and  his  practice  extensive.     So  keep  up  your 
heart,  Biddy,"  says  the  codjiitor  ;  "  but  u  's  well  to 
be  prepared  for  the  worst.     We  're  frail  creatures, 
and  hfe  's  but  a  span,"  says  he,  drawing  her  towards 
I  him,  mighty  kind  ;  "  sure  I  feel  for  him,"  says  he, 
"greatly."     And  while  the  codjiitor  was  offering 
the  consolation  to  Miss  Biddy,  I  seen  Kisbey  hould- 
ing  his  rivirence  by  the  nose,  and  trying  to  put  the 
!  febbrifewdge  into  him  ;  but  divle  a  taste  he  d  have 
I  of  it  at  all,  but  kicked  and  struggled  like  mad. 
j  "  Ah  I  hould  still,  Mr.  Shea,  and  take  it,"  says 
I  Kisbey  ;  ''  it  *s  the  cooling  draught,''  says  he,  "  that 
I  will  aise  you.    Sure  it 's  mighty  pleasant  when  you 
get  it  down."  says  Kisbey,  forcing  it  an  him.  Faith, 
I  did  not  like  to  see  his  rivirence  treated  so  rough. 
"  Well.  Mr.  Finn,"  says  the  codjQtor,  •'  you  "d  bet- 
ter go  down  wid  your  hare,  and  give  it  to  Kitty,*' 
savs  he,  •'  for  the  soup.     Maybe   my  poor  friend 
I  will  like  it,"  says  he,  '•  when  the  draught  has  aised 
him.''    But  the  divle  any  aising  did  Father  Shea 
get,  barrin  death,  for  he  died  that  niffht.'  '' — Vol.  i., 
p. 61. 

;  We  should  be  very  sorry  to  indorse  Father 
'  Shea's  exit ;  but  the  gallant  author  is  directly 
!  responsible  for  one  death-scene  in  his  book,  and  we 
'•■  must  quote  it,  for  no  page  therein  throws  stronger 

;  light  on  lit'e  in  Ireland  : — 
i 

j      "  I  have  seen  many  executions,  civil  and  military, 
in   various  countries,  including  the  beheading  of 
j  Fieschi  and  his  associates,  and  I  never  saw  a  man 
I  come  forth  to  be  put  to  death  who  did  not  appear 
I  already  more  dead  than  alive,  excepting  one  cnmi- 
i  nal  at  Naas.     He   had  murdered  his  wife,  and  the 
j  fact  was  proved  undeniably.     He  came  out  with  a 
I  placid  smile  and  a  healthy  complexion,  and,  I  fan- 
cied, familiarly  acknowledged  some  acquaintances 
in  the  crowd.     Perhaps  he  was  nerved  with  the 
hope  of  reprieve — an  expectation  certainly  indulged 
in  by  the  priest  who  attended  him,  and  whose  cold, 
and  as  it  appeared  irreverent  praying,  extended  to 
full  twenty  minutes.     It  was  dreadful  to  see  a  man 
stand  smiUng  and  nodding  on  the  verv  brink  of  the 
grave,   and   the  more   so  as  again  and  again  he 
calmly  asserted  his  inncence  of  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  about  to  suffer,  though  he  admitted  that  he 
had  been  a  murderer  before.     That  such  examples, 
I  fear,  are  of  little  use,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  of  how  readily  the  spectators  are  moved  to  joke 
and  laugh  at  any  ludicrous  occurrence,  even  at  the 
most  solemn  moment.     In  this  case  the  priest  had 
inadvertently  placed  himself  beside  the  man  upon 
the  drop  itself,  just  previous  to  the  bolt  being  drawn, 
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and  was  there  loudly  praying.  Recalled  by  some 
circumstance  to  a  sense  of  his  situation,  he  jumped 
nimbly  hack  to  the  standing  grating  without  pausing 
in  ilie  prayer,  and  then,  holding  firmly  by  the  railing, 
t^xuMidud  liis  otiier  hand  to  prevent  the  prisoner  fol- 
io Aiiig  his  example.  There  was  an  audible  laugh 
at  the  priest's  agility,  in  which  1  have  no  doubt  the 
mm  al)out  to  be  turned  off  would  have  joined,  if  he 
h:»(i  not  been  blindfolded  with  the  nightcap." — Vol. 
ii.,  p.  8. 

We  are  now  well  aware  that  a  Paddy  will  al- 
low hhnself  to  die  of  sheer  starvation,  although  all 
the  while  he  has  half  a  dozen  gold  sovereigns 
sswed  up  in  his  neckerchief.  The  following  de- 
tail of  some  of  his  idiosyncracies  as  to  the  choice 
and  selection  of  viands,  the  constancy  of  his  af- 
fection for  the  potato,  and  his  irreclaimable  preju- 
dice against  articles  both  more  familiar  to  him  and 
more  acceptable  to  people  in  general  than  maize, 
will  no  longer  therefore  excite  so  much  wonder  in 
our  readers  as  the  original  discovery  of  the  facts 
did  in  the  enlightened  author  of"  Paddiana."  The 
chapter  is  entitled  "  Of  the  Potato  :" — 

"  Sailing  in  a  little  yacht  on  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  having  with  me  a  young  fisher- 
man from  Youghal,  a  sudden  north-west  gale  arose 
and  blew  us  off  the  coast.  For  some  hours  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  sail  at  all,  so  violent  were  the 
squalls  that  came  off  that  iron-bound  coast ;  and 
there  seemed  every  probability  of  our  bringing  up 
.somewhere  on  the  Welsh  coast  should  the  gale 
contiime,  and  our  boat  weather  the  short,  heavy 
seas,  which  rose  higher  and  more  dangerous  as  we 
left  the  land.  Fortunately  towards  evening  the 
wind  lulled,  and  we  were  able,  under  a  close-reefed 
mainsail,  to  stagger  back  towards  the  coast,  shaping 
our  course  with  many  weary  tacks  for  Ardmore 
Bav,  at  the  rocky,  southern  side  of  which  we  ar- 
rived in  thick  darkness,  the  black  outline  of  the 
clitrs  being  only  recognized  against  the  equally  black 
sky  by  their  immovable  position  amongst  the  driving 
clouds.  Relying  upon  the  conning  of  the  trusty 
Mike,  we  stood  into  the  bay,  and  finally  dropped 
anchor  abreast  of  the  village  and  under  shelter  of 
the  cliffs.  Of  food  we  had  a  lump  of  hard  mouldy 
bread,  left  forgotten  from  some  former  trip;  but 
there  was  a  keg  of  fresh  water,  a  cooking  appara- 
tus, and  good  store  of  sea-birds  killed  before  the 
gale  came  on. 

"  To  make  a  fire,  skin  and  prepare  the  birds  for 
stewing,  we  busily  address(!d  ourselves.  And  let 
not  the  fastidious  reader  imagine  that  such  a  mess 
is  a  mere  unpalatable  make-shift :  sea-birds  produce 
a  rich  and  savory  soup,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
hare-soup,  especially  if  after  skinning  they  are  al- 
lowed to  soak  for  some  hours  in  cold  water. 

"lOach  time  that  the  lid  of  our  kettle  waS  removed 
arose  a  more  grateful  fragrance  from  the  simmer- 
ing fluid,  till  about  midnight  a  supper  was  ready 
that  an  alderman  might  not  have  disdained,  let  alone 
two  hungry  nmn  fasting  since  an  early  breakfast, 
and  who  had  been  working  hard  in  the  wet  for  nine 
or  ten  hours.  As  president  of  the  mess,  I  made  an 
equitable  division  of  thr;  faro,  and,  handing  Michael 
his  portion,  fell  furiously  upon  the  (jluillemot  soup. 
Anything  more  ex(}uisite  to  my  taste  on  that  occa- 
sion 1  never  encountered  ;  but,  behold  I  the  trusty 
Mike  stirred  not,  neither  did  he  lift  up  his  spoon. 
He  would  not  touch  it  !  '  Faith,  I  never  see  any 
one  ale  them  things  at  all !'    But  you  have  nothing 


else,  man,  except  that  mouldy  crust !  '  Faith,  I 
would  n't  ate  it  at  all!'  Is  it  fast-day?  'No!' 
Come,  nonsense  !  try  a  puffin — or  this  cormorant 
you  '11  find  exceedingly  juicy  and  tender.  NoT 
Perhaps  you  are  not  hungry'?  '  Faith,  it 's  meself 
that  is,  then.  Sorrow  bid  I  had  to-day  !'  Would 
you  like  a  kettlefull  of  Connaught  lumpers  well 
boiled?  '  Be  my  sowl  1  would!  !  '  (With  much 
energy.)  Suffering  from  the  heat  with  their  coats 
unbuttoned?  '  Just  so  !'  But  as  you  have  n't  got 
the  praties,  try  a  bit  of  wilock  ?  '  Ogh  !  I  would  n't 
taste  it  at  all !  I  'd  be  sick  !' — So  he  munched  in 
preference  the  mouldy  bread.  But  I  have  to  re- 
cord another  peculiarity  in  the  trusty  Michael's 
taste. 

"  The  next  morning  a  boat  came  off  and  took  us 
ashore,  and  we  steered  at  once  for  the  best  cabin  in 
the  place — bad  enough  it  was,  but  bearing  on  the 
white-washed  wall  the  encouraging  hieroglyphic 
of  a  bottle  and  glass,  and  above  the  doorway  this 
inscription,  contrived  ingeniously  to  fit  the  space, 
and  reading  somewhat  like  a  rude  rhyme  : — 

BEAMISH  and  CRAWFORD'S  PO 
RTER  Licensed  for  SPIRITS  and  to 
BACCO. 

Here  the  Saxon  called  for  eggs  and  bacon — it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  the  order  of  the  Celt.  But 
the  bacon  was  not  to  be  procured  in  the  village, 
and  a  boy  despatched  to  a  house  '  convanient'  did 
not  return  till  the  Celtic  breakfast  was  heaped  upon 
the  board.  In  vain  did  the  Saxon  call  upon  him  to 
stop — to  pause — not  to  throw  away  so  glorious  an 
appetite  upon  a  peck  of  tubers — at  least  to  keep  a 
corner  for  the  bacon.  But  Mike  was  mounted  on 
an  irresistible  hobby,  and,  like  the  Lady  Baussidre, 
he  '  rode  on.' — Well,  hold  hard  before  you  go  into 
yonr  second  peck — see,  here  's  a  rasher  ready  ! 
'No!'  What!  you  don't  like  bacon?  'Faith,  I 
dunnow  !'  Not  know  if  you  like  bacon?  '  Sure,  I 
never  tasted  the  like!'  He  had  never  tasted  ba- 
con !  He,  an  Irishman,  of  the  age  of  twenty — who 
had  been  brought  up  with  pigs  from  earliest  infancy 
whose  ears,  probably,  received  a  grunt  before  all 
other  sounds — whose  infant  head  had  been  pillowed 
upon  living  chitterlings,  and  whose  earliest  play- 
thing was  souse — who  had  bestridden  chines  and 
griskins  before  he  could  walk,  and  toddled  through 
boyhood  with  pettitoes — nay,  who  could  not  at  the 
present  hour,  when  at  home,  put  forth  hand  or  foot 
without  touching  ham  or  flitch  ; — and  yet  he  had 
never  tasted  bacon  !  nor  wished  to  taste  it !  ! 

"  Poor  creatures  !  no  wonder  we  can  do  nothing 
for  them.  What  hope  is  there  for  a  man  who, 
half  starved,  will  yet  dine  upon  a  boiled  potato- 
nay,  go  without  even  that — rather  than  try  a  new 
dish  ? — who  will  sell  a  young  pig  weighing  ten 
pounds  for  ten  pence  to  lay  out  in  potatoes,  in  pref- 
erence to  eating  the  pig?" — Vol.  ii.,  p.  124. 

If  the  following  fact  be  new  to  our  author,  ho 
will  not  be  sorry  to  have  it.  We  give  it  on  the 
most  unquestionable  authority.  When  the  lato 
"  Famine"  was  at  the  worst  in  Connrmara,  liie 
sea  off  the  coast  there  teemed  v  ith  turbot  to  such 
an  extent  tliat  the  laziest  of  fishermen  could  not 
help  catching  them  in  thousands ;  but  the  common 
I>eople  would  not  touch  them,  l)ecansn,  we  siip- 
jmse,  there  were  no  potatoes  to  eat  with  them — 
for  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  objection  was 
the  more  civilized  one  of  lack  of  lobsters  for  sauce 
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From  the  potato  of  the  peasant  the  major  takes 
the  Hberty  of  passing  to  a  httle  discourse  of  what 
is  called  among  the  orators  of  regimental  messes 
the  general  question" — and  we  are  not  unwilling 
to  be  among  his  listeners  : — 

"  The  universal  example  of  the  higher  ranks 
throughout  Ireland  has  gone  to  diffuse  a  love  of 
spurting  and  a  hatred  of  work.  The  younger 
brother  will  drag  on  his  shabby  life  at  the  family 
domain,  rather  than  make  an  effort  to  be  indepen- 
dent by  means  of  a  profession  ;  and  as  for  a  trade, 
he  would  call  out  the  man  who  suggested  such  a 
degradation.  The  shopkeeper,  as  much  as  he  can, 
shutUes  out  of  the  business  and  leaves  it  to  his  wife, 
while  he  is  either  indulging  his  half-tipsy  grandeur 
in  the  back  parlor,  or  out  with  the  hounds.  The 
farmer,  even  in  harvest-time,  will  leave  the  loaded 
car — throw  aside  the  business  of  the  day — to  follow 
the  '  hoont,'  if  the  hounds  come  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Even  a  shooting  sportsman  is  sufficient  to 
attract  them  :  they  follow  the  example  set  them  by 
their  betters,  and  have  had  no  other. 

"Of  course  they  will  attend  monster  meetings, 
and  listen  with  delight  to  an  orator,  who  offers  lo 
procure  tliem,  on  the  easiest  conditions.  Justice 
roR  Ireland — a  phrase  which,  in  the  minds  of  the 
audience,  means  what  each  most  desires — a  good 
farm,  easy  rents,  dear  selling,  and  cheap  buying — 
and  all  to  be  had  by  repeal !  How  can  they  refuse 
to  go  heart  and  hand  with  a  gentleman  who  prom- 
ises all  this — cracks  his  joke  with  a  jolly,  good-hu- 
mored face — praises  Irish  beauty  and  boasts  of  the 
power  of  Irish  limbs — irresistible  in  cajolery  and 
matchless  in  abuse — never  coiifutfd,  or  even  ques- 
tioned, except  by  some  '  Gutter  Commissioner,' 
who,  if  he  w;is  not  kicked  out  of  the  country,  de- 
served to  be  ? 

'*  I  am  far  from  presuming  to  suggest  a  remedy 
for  Irish  disorders ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  a 
stronger  power  than  that  afforded  by  our  present 
laws  IS  required  in  so  desperate  a  case.  To  wait 
till  the  age  of  reason  dawns  upon  a  people  whose 
besotted  ignorance  is  such  that  you  cannot  make 
them  understand  what  is  best  for  them,  or  that 
you  are  trying  lo  benefit  them,  is  hopeless  ;  who 
have  a  native  cunning  and  aptitude  to  defeat  your 
schemes ;  who  liave  no  sense  of  independence  or 
shame  of  beggary  ;  and  (which  is  the  worst  feature 
in  the  case)  who  are  upheld  in  their  opposition  to 
all  improvement  by  those  in  whom  all  their  confi- 
dence is  placed,  who  teach  them  that  England  is 
their  great  and  grinding  oppressor,  from  whom 
spring  all  their  wrongs  and  all  their  misery.  This 
is  rung  in  their  ears  by  all  whom  they  are  taught 
to  look  up  to  :  their  journalists,  their  poets,  their 
patriots,  their  priests,  have  all  the  same  cry — 

On  our  side  is  virtue  and  Erin — 
On  theirs  is  the  Saxon  and  guilt. 

This  is  the  never-ending  burden  of  all  the  speeches 
and  all  the  writings  addressed  to  the  Irish  people. 
It  is  in  vain  you  feed  and  clothe  them — pay  them 
to  make  their  own  roads — drain  their  own  bogs — 
nay,  sow  their  own  land.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to 
render  the  boon  distrusted  when  it  is  associated 
with  '  the  Saxon  and  guilt!'  But  still  the  lesson 
is.  Get  all  you  can — take  every  advantage — still 
cry  for  more — hate  the  giver,  but  take  the  gift — 
'  cram  and  blaspheme  your  feeder  !' 

"Education  may  do  something;  but  when  you 
have  taught  them  to  read,  will  they  be  allowed  to 
readf    Did  anybody  ever  see  an  Irish  peasant  read- 


ing in  his  cabin  1  and  yet  education  is  very  general. 
The  great  difficulty  is  to  teach  them  to  think.  This 
once  attained,  they  will  gradually  shake  off  their 
'  old  men  of  the  sea.''  In  the  mean  time,  our  law- 
tinkers  may  meddle  with  their  system  of  tenure, 
their  poor,  and  their  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
— for  it  will  be  hard  to  put  them  into  any  position 
more  deplorable  than  that  in  which  they  are  now."' 
—Vol.  ii.,  p.  132. 

We  offer  these  extracts,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mend almost  all  the  rest  of  this  gentleman's  Scraps 
and  Sketches,  as  fair  materials  for  the  dispassionate 
public — if  any  such  public  there  be  as  respects 
Ireland.  Part  of  his  second  volume  is  occupied 
with  a  composition  of  a  different  class.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  Revieic  of  some  late  "  Histories  of  Ireland," 
— among  others,  of  Mr.  Moore's  ;  and  we  think  Mr. 
Moore  himself  must  be  startled  and  amused  to  see 
the  quiet  dexterity  with  which  facts  in  his  book 
have  been  set  in  array  against  its  drift.  A  man 
of  true  genius  like  him,  tasting  with  such  exquisite 
relish  the  picturesque  of  manners  as  well  as  of 
scenery,  could  not  possibly  do  a  history  of  Ireland 
so  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  Milesians  who 
give  their  fellow-subjects  and  readers  credit  for  any 
discourse  of  reason.  He  could  not,  we  believe,  go 
over  chronicles,  and  annals,  and  letters,  and  de- 
spatches, and  merely  pick  out  what  would  serve 
the  purposes  of  any  one  party,  or  faction,  or  sect 
whatever : — he  must  rest  on  the  really  salient 
points,  with  whatever  inferences  pregnant — it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  tell  the  story  and  omit  the 
cream.  We  do  not  give  him  credit  for  being 
very  much  in  earnest  in  his  own  flourishing  com- 
mentaries, and,  in  short,  have  no  doubt  he  will 
smile  with  tolerable  complacency  over  this  gentle 
castigation  from  one  in  whose  society,  peradven- 
ture,  he  will  feel  that  he  would  be  considerably 
more  at  home  than  in  any  congregation  either  of 
old  or  young  Erin.  But  we  shall  not  meddle  with 
the  brother-reviewer — too  happy  should  we  have 
been  to  adopt  (and  abridge)  the  production  if  he 
had  sent  it  to  us  in  MS. — as  it  is,  we  can  only 
repeat  our  fraternal  recommendation  of  what  all 
the  candid  will  admit  to  be,  or  at  least  to  contain 
the  stuff  of,  a  first-rate  article. 

Already,  it  may  be  thought,  we  have  extracted 
quite  enough  of  politics  from  "  Paddiana" — let  ua 
honestly  tell  the  reason.  We  do  not  question  that 
this  book  will  have  a  run  in  Great  Britain — but 
we  do  not  believe  it  will  be  allowed  to  get  into 
any  circulation  at  all  among  the  masses  of  the 
Irish — whereas,  somehow  or  other,  reiieus  defy, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  sternest  and  strictest  ban 
whether  of  the  lurking  Jesuit — or  the  brawling 
priest — or  the  professional  agitator  in  Dublin.  But 
even  this  was  a  secondary  motive.  We  see  cer- 
tain continental  journals  crammed  continually  with 
articles  on  Irish  matters  made  up  of  extracts  either 
from  whig  and  radical  journals  of  English  birth, 
or  from  the  tomes  of  such  superficial,  dogmatical 
pedants  as  M.  Beaumont,  or  such  sentimental  nin- 
nies as  the  Yicomte  d'Arlincourt.  Now  the  edi- 
tors of  these  Bibliotheipies  Eurapiennes,  Biblio- 
thi(jues  Universelks,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  French,  Swiss, 
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Belgian  or  German,  are,  we  suspect,  in  no  slight 
degree  directed  as  to  their  choice  of  plunder  from 
the  English  periodical  press  by  the  mere  consider- 
ation of  what  will  amuse  their  readers ;  and  there- 
fore we  have  compounded  this  paper  chiefly  in  the 
hope  of  its  attracting  their  notice,  and  becoming 
by  their  industrious  machinery  diffused  among 
students  who  do  not  materially  swell  our  own  or 
any  other  English  list  of  subscribers.  If  we  be 
not  disappointed  in  our-anticipations  on  this  score, 
let  us  present  one  humble  parting  petition  to  our 
foreign  free-traders.  Will  they  do  us  the  favor  not 
to  omit  one  small  specimen  more  of  an  elderly  and 
experienced  English  officer's  serious  reflections  on 
the  afl^airs  of  Ireland  ?  Extreimim  hunc  co7iccde 
lahorcm ! — 

"  To '  the  great  majority  of  us  unimaginative 
Saxons  the  Irish  character  is  a  profound  mystery. 
There  is,  from  high  to  low,  a  want  of  principle 
amongst  them.  They  spend  whhout  thought,  and 
accept  without  shame  :  the  old  spirit  of '  coshering' 
is  still  strong  amongst  them,  and  they  are  ready  to 
bestow  their  burdens  or  their  company  upon  any 
one  who  will,  under  any  circumstances,  accept  the 
charge.  Their  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  differ- 
ent from  ours.  A  man  occupying  the  high  post  of 
a  legislator  will,  for  factious  and  selfish  purposes,  j 
falsify  all  history  to  make  out  a  case  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  will  readily  enough  abuse  any  writer  who 
may  expose  his  nefarious  practices.  The  gentleman 
who  fraudulently  possessed  himself  of  his  noble 
relative's  diamonds,  and  pawned  them,  from  the 
moment  of  detection  loudly  proclaimed  himself  an 
ill-used  man — a  victim  to  the  narrow  prejudices  of 
society — and  rallied  against  its  laws.  The  gallant 
officer  who  pocketed  a  valuable  article  of /;/;oi//rrie 
belonging  to  a  noble  lord,  and  sold  it  to  a  jeweller, 
is  perpetually  writing  for  testimonials  of  his  trust- 
worthiness to  people  wliom  he  knows  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  there 
is  not  a  farmer  in  Ireland  who  would  blush  to  with- 
hold his  seed-wheat  and  let  his  land  lie  fallow,  if  he 
thought  there  was  a  probability  that  the  govern- 
ment would  find  him  seed  and  till  his  land  for  him. 
His  long-tongued  orators  know  this,  and  clamor 
for  him  ;  and  even  English  gentlemen  will,  for  fac- 
tious purposes,  join  in  the  cry. 

"  It  may  seem  harsh  to  say  that  kindness  and 
conciliation  are  thrown  away  upon  the  Irish  in  their 
present  state,  uidess,  indeed,  it  be  accompanied  by 
a  pretty  strong  demonstration  of  power.  Savages, 
or  even  half  savages,  must  feel  the  strong  hand  to 
inspire  them  with  respect.  Try  the  conciliatory 
system  in  tiie  Ea.st,  and  not  even  ready  money  will 
get  you  on.  Are  the  Irish  civilized ?  Are  they  in 
a  condition  to  be  plac^ed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Kn^'hsh  ?  {;an  a  people  be  called  civilized  where 
farm-latxircrs  work  under  an  escort  of  police?  where 
murderers  are  fostered,  and  improving  landlords 
shot'  where  tbrv  harrow  by  the  horses'  tails' 
where  ball-proof  waistooals  are  lucrative  articles  of 
manufacture'  where  they  Ixdieve  in  O'Hig^ins? 
and  up  to  the  prtHciii  nioinent  have  jiaid  an  impos- 
tor a  princely  income  to  disunite  them  from  their 
only  fritMid  ?  In  truth,  when  we  refli^ct  upon  the 
scrapes  which  this  l)rave,  good-humored,  generous, 
and  nose-led  people  have  bt^en  hroudht  into  in  all 
ages  by  their  kings,  their  chiefs,  their  priests,  and 
their  patriots,  we  arc  astonished  to  read  in  Holin- 
Bhcd  that  '  There  is  no  Irish  terme  for  a  knave.'  " 
—  Vol.  ii.,  p.  '2(56. 


We  suppose  after  what  we'  said  at  the  begin 
ning  it  is  entirely  needless  for  us  to  explain  that 
in  this  very  clever  man's  diatribes  he  has  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  casting  any  disparagement 
on  the  virtues  which,  no  less  than  powerful  under- 
standing and  captivating  manners,  characterize  in 
our  time  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  gentry. 
He  is  as  far  above  pandering  to  the  narrow  preju- 
dices of  the  English  bigot  as  of  the  Irish  fanatic. 
He  regards  the  questions  at  issue  from  an  imperial, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  from  a  philan- 
thropic, point  of  view. 


We  ought  to  mention  that  we  had  not  read 
until  our  paper  was  done  a  small  volume  just  pub- 
lished with  the  title  of  "  Ireland  Sixty  Years  Ago.'' 
If  we  had,  we  should  have  excepted  it  from  our 
general  criticism  on  works  lately  produced  about 
Irish  manners.  The  author  has  collected  with 
diligence,  and  put  together  in  a  very  agreeable 
style,  a  world  of  most  striking  and  picturesque 
incidents  and  characters  of  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  Union.  Eminently  amusing  as  he 
is,  we  see  not  the  least  trace  of  Barringtonian  ro- 
mance about  his  chapters.  As  to  his  preface,  he 
is  an  Irishman,  though  a  highly  cultivated  one — 
therefore  we  may  be  pardoned  for  doubting  whether 
he  has  not  rather  over-estimated  the  progress 
actually  made  by  his  countrymen,  within  these 
sixty  years,  towards  habits  of  order  and  industry. 
But  that  they  have  made  sreat  progress,  notwith- 
standing all  the,  as  we  believe,  just  and  true  pic- 
tures in  "  Paddiana,"  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and 
most  earnestly  do  we  concur  in  his  hope  and  prayer 
that  the  progress  may  advance  henceforth  with 
ever  increasing  rapidity. 


THE    DYING    CHILD. 


BY    HANS    CHRISTIAN    ANDERSEN. — TRANSLATED    BY 
MARY   HOWITT. 

Mother,  I  'm  tired,  and  I  would  fain  be  sleeping; 

Let  me  repose  upon  thy  bosom  seek  : 
But  promise  me  that  thou  wilt  leave  off"  weeping, 

Because  thy  tears  fall  hot  upon  my  cheek. 
Here  it  is  cold  ;  the  tempest  ravelh  madly  ; 

But  in  my  dreams  all  is  so  wondrous  bright; 
I  s(;e  the  angel-children  smiling  gladly, 

When  from  my  weary  eyes  I  shut  out  light. 

Mother,  one  stands  beside  me  now  !  and,  listen  . 

Dost  thou  not  hear  the  music's  sweet  accord  ? 
See  how  his  white  wings  beautifully  glisten  ! 

Surely  those  winsjswere  given  him  by  our  I^ord  ! 
Gr(>en,  gold  and  red  are  floating  all  around  mo  ; 

They  are  the  flowers  the  angel  scattereth. 
Shall  I  have  also  wings  whilst  life  has  bound  me? 

Or,  mother,  are  they  given  alone  in  death? 

Why  dost  thou  clasp  me  as  if  I  were  going? 

Why  dost  thou  press  thy  cheek  thus  unto  mine? 
Thy  cheek  is  hot,  and  yet  "thy  tears  are  flowing  : 

I  will,  dear  mother,  will  be  always  thine! 
Do  not  sigh  thus— it  marreth  my  re|)osing  ; 

And  if  thou  weep,  tiien  I  must  weep  with  thee! 
Oh,  1  am  tired— my  weary  eyes  are  closing  ; 

—Look,  mother,  look  !  the  anircl  kisseth  me  ! 
Ilowitl's  Journal. 
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A   MORMON    CONVENTICLE. 
BY  JOHN  G.   WHITTIER. 

Passing  up  Merrimack-street,  the  other  day,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  loud  earnest  voice, 
apparently  engaged  in  preaching,  or  rather  "  hold- 
ing forth,"  in  the  second  story  of  the  building 
opposite.  I  was  in  the  mood  to  welcome  anything 
of  a  novel  character,  and  following  the  sound,  I 
passed  up  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  long,  narrow 
and  somewhat  shabby  room,  dignified  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Classic  hall. 

Seating  myself,  I  looked  about  me.  There 
were  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  persons  in  the 
audience,  in  which  nearly  all  classes  of  this  hete- 
rogeneous community  seemed  pretty  fairly  repre- 
sented, all  listening  with  more  or  less  attention  to 
the  speaker. 

He  was  a  young  man  with  dark  enthusiastic 
complexion,  black  eyes  and  hair;  with  his  coUar 
thrown  back,  and  his  coat  cuffs  turned  over,  re- 
vealing a  somewhat  undue  quantity  of"  fine  linen," 
bending  over  his  coarse  board  pulpit,  and  gesticu- 
lating with  the  vehemence  of  Hamlet's  player, 
"  tearing  his  passion  to  rags."  A  band  of  mouni- 
ing  crape,  fluttering  with  the  spasmodic  action  of 
his  left  arm,  and  an  allusion  to  "  our  late  beloved 
brother  Joseph  Smith,"  sufficiently  indicated  the 
sect  of  the  speaker.  He  was  a  Mormon — a  saint 
of  the  latter  days. 

His  theme  was  the  power  of  faith.  Although 
evidently  unlearned  and  innocent  enough  of  dealing 
in  such  "  abominable  matters  as  a  verb  or  a  noun, 
which  no  Christian  ear  can  endure,"  to  have  satis- 
fied Jack  Cade  himself,  there  was  a  straight-forward 
vehemence  and  intense  earnestness  in  his  manner, 
which  at  once  disarmed  my  criticism.  He  spoke 
of  Adam,  in  Paradise,  as  the  lord  of  this  lower 
world — "  For,"  said  he,  "  water  couldn't  drown 
him,  fire  couldn't  burn  him,  cold  couldn't  freeze 
him — nothing  could  harm  him,  for  he  had  all  the 
elements  under  his  feet.  And  what,  my  hearers, 
was  the  secret  of  this  power  ?  His  faith  in  God  : 
that  was  it.  "Well,  the  devil  wanted  this  power. 
He  behaved  in  a  mean,  xtngentlemanhj  way,  and 
deceived  Eve,  and  lied  to  her,  he  did.  And  so 
Adam  lost  his  faith.  And  all  this  power  over  the 
elements  that  Adam  had,  the  devil  got,  and  has  it 
now.  He  is  the  prince  and  power  of  the  air,  con- 
sequently, he  is  master  of  the  elements  and  lord 
of  this  world.  He  has  filled  it  with  unbelief,  and 
robbed  man  of  his  birthright,  and  will  do  so  until 
the  hour  of  the  power  of  darkness  is  ended,  and 
the  mighty  angel  comes  down  with  the  chain  in 
his  hand  to  bind  the  old  serpent  and  dragon." 

Another  speaker,  a  stout  black-browed  "  son  of 
thunder,"  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  ex- 
perience.    He  had  been  one  of  the  apostles  of  the 
Mormon  Evangel,  and  had  visited   Europe.     He  I 
went  in   faith.     He  had   "but  three  cents  in  his  ! 
pocket"  when  he  reached  England.      He  went  to 
the  high  professors  of  all  sects,  and  they  would  ! 
not  receive  him  ;   they  pronounced  him  "  damned 
already."     He  was  reduced  to  great  poverty  and  [ 


hunger :  alone  in  a  strange  land  ;  with  no  one  to 
bid  him  welcome.  He  was  on  the  very  verge  of 
starvation.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  knelt  down  and 
I  prayed  in  earnest  faith,  '  Lord,  give  me  this  day 
my  daily  bread.'  O,  I  tell  ye,  I  frayed  vith  a 
good  appetite ;  and  I  rose  up,  and  was  moved  to 
go  to  a  house  at  hand.  I  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  when  the  o\\-ner  came,  I  said  to  him,  '  I  am  a 
minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  from  America. 
I  am  starving — will  you  give  me  some  food?' 
'  Why,  bless  you,  yes,'  said  the  man,  '  sit  down 
and  eat  as  much  as  you  please.'  And  I  did  sit 
down  at  his  table,  blessed  be  God  :  but  my  hearers, 
he  was  not  a  professor ;  he  was  not  a  Christian, 
but  one  of  Robert  Owen's  infidels.  The  Lord 
reward  him  for  his  kindness."' 

In  listening  to  these  modem  prophets,  I  dis- 
covered, as  I  think,  the  great  secret  of  their  success 
in  making  converts.  They  speak  to  a  comm.on 
feeling  ;  they  minister  to  a  universal  want.  They 
contrast  strongly  the  miraculous  power  of  the 
gospel  in  the  apostolic  time  with  the  present  state 
of  our  nominal  Christianity.  They  ask  for  the 
signs  of  divine  power ;  the  faith,  overcoming  all 
things,  which  opened  the  prison  doors  of  the  apos- 
tles, gave  them  power  over  the  elements,  which 
rebuked  disease  and  death  itself,  and  made  visible 
to  all  the  presence  of  the  living  God.  They  ask 
for  any  declaration  in  the  Scriptures  that  this  mi- 
raculous power  of  faith  was  to  be  confined  to  the 
first  confessors  of  Christianity.  They  speak  a 
language  of  hope  and  promise  to  weak,  weary 
hearts,  tossed  and  troubled,  who  have  wandered 
from  sect  to  sect,  seeking  in  vain  for  the  primal 
manifestations  of  the  divine  power. 

In  speaking  of  Mormonism  as  a  delusion,  I  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  apocr\-phal  book  of  Mor- 
mon. That  the  great  majority  of  the  "  Latter 
Day  Saints''  are  honest  and  sincere  fanatics,  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt.  They  have  made  great  sacri- 
fices and  endured  severe  and  protracted  persecution 
for  their  faith.  The  reports  circulated  against 
them  by  their  unprincipled  enemies  in  the  west  are 
in  the  main  destitute  of  foundation.  I  place  no 
dependence  upon  charges  made  against  them  by 
the  niffian  mob  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the 
reckless  slave-drivers,  who,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  and  bowie-knife,  expelled  them  from  Jlis- 
souri,  and  signalized  their  Christian  crusade  against 
unbelievers  by  murdering  old  men,  and  violating 
their  innocent  wives  and  daughters.  It  is  natural 
that  the  wrong-doers  should  hate  those  whom  they 
have  so  foully  injured. 

The  Prophet  himself,  the  master-spirit  of  this 
extraordinar)-  religious  movement  is  no  more.  He 
died  by  the  hands  of  wicked  and  barbarous  men,  a 
martvT — unwilling  doubtless,  but  still  a  marivr — 
of  his  faith.  For  after  all,  Joe  Smith  could  not 
have  been  wholly  insincere.  Or,  if  so  in  the  outset, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  his  extraordinary  suc- 
cess, his  wonderful  power  over  the  minds  of  men, 
caused  him  to  seem  a  miracle  and  a  mnncl  to  him- 
self; and.  hke  Mohammed  and  Xr.rolcon,  to  ccnfid- 
er  himself  a  chosen  instri-ment  of  the  ctcn;:.!i&wcr- 
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In  the  ' '  Narrative  of  an  Eye-witness  of  the 
Mormon  Massacre,"  published  in  a  Western  pa- 
per, I  was  a  good  deal  impressed  by  the  writer's 
account  of  the  departure  of  the  prophet  from  "  the 
holy  city"  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  state  author- 
ities at  Warsaw.  It  was  well  understood,  that  in 
so  doing,  he  was  about  to  subject  himself  to  extreme 
hazard.  The  whole  country  round  about  was 
swarming  with  armed  men,  eager  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  his  blood.  The  city  was  in  a  fearful 
state  of  alarm  and  excitement.  The  great  Nauvoo 
legion,  with  its  two  thousand  strong  of  armed  fa- 
natics, was  drawn  up  in  the  principal  square.  A 
word  from  the  prophet  would  have  converted  that 
dark  silent  mass  into  desperate  and  unsparing  de- 
fenders of  their  leader,  and  the  holy  places  of  their 
faith.  Mounted  on  his  favorite  black  horse,  he 
rode  through  the  glittering  files,  and  with  words 
of  cheer  and  encouragement,  exhorted  them  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  give  their  enemies 
no  excuse  for  persecution  and  outrage.  "  Well," 
said  he,  as  he  left  them,  "  they  are  good  boys,  if 
I  never  see  them  again."  Taking  leave  of  his 
family,  and  his  more  intimate  friends,  he  turned 
his  horse,  and  rode  up  in  front  of  the  great  temple, 
as  if  to  take  a  final  look  at  the  proudest  trophy  of 
his  power.  After  contemplating  it  for  a  while  in 
silence,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  in  company  with 
his  brother,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  shared  his 
fate  in  the  prison,  dashed  away  towards  Warsaw, 
and  the  prairie  horizon  shut  down  between  him 
and  the  city  of  the  saints  for  the  last  time. 

Once  in  the  world's  history  we  were  to  have  a 
Yankee  prophet,  and  we  have  had  him  in  Joe 
Smith.  For  good  or  for  evil,  he  has  left  his  track 
on  the  great  pathway  of  life  ;  or,  to  use  the  words 
of  Home,  "  knocked  out  for  himself  a  window  in 
the  wall  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  whence  his 
rude,  bold,  good-humored  face  will  peer  out  upon 
the  generations  to  come.  But  the  propliet  has  not 
trusted  his  fame  merely  to  the  keeping  of  the  spir- 
itual. He  has  incorporated  himself  with  the 
enduring  stone  of  the  great  Nauvoo  temple,  which, 
when  completed,  will  be  the  most  splendid  and 
imposing  architectural  monument  in  the  new  world. 
With  its  huge  walls  of  hewn  stone — its  thirty 
gigantic  pillars,  loftier  than  those  of  Baalbec — 
their  massive  caps  carved  into  the  likeness  of 
enormous  human  faces,  themselves  resting  upon 
crescent  moons,  with  a  giant  profile  of  a  face 
within  the  curve — it  stands  upon  the  highest  eleva- 
tion of  tlie  most  beautiful  city  site  of  the  west, 
overlooking  the  "  Father  of  Waters  ;" — a  temple 
unique  and  wond(!rful  as  the  faith  of  its  builder, 
embodying  in  its  singular  and  mysterious  architec- 
ture, the  Titan  i<h:a  of  tlie  Pyramids,  and  the 
solemn  and  awe-inspiring  thouglit  which  speaks 
from  the  Gothic  piles  of  the  middle  ages. — Hoio- 
itt's  Journal. 


Trust  him  little  who  praises  all,  him  less  who 
censures  all,  and  him  least  who  is  indifferent  about 

all. — Lavafcr. 


From  Howitl's  Journal. 
OLD-FASHIONED    IRISH    COURTING. 

In  the  south  of  Ireland  an  "Abduction  Club" 
was  established,  the  members  of  which  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  assist  in  carrying  off 
such  young  women  as  were  fixed  upon  by  any 
members.  They  had  emissaries  and  confederates 
in  every  house,  who  communicated  information  of 
particulars — the  extent  of  the  girl's  fortune,  the 
state  and  circumstances  of  the  family,  with  details 
of  their  intentions,  and  domestic  arrangements  and 
movements.  When  a  girl  was  thus  pointed  out,  the 
members  drew  lots,  but  more  generally  tossed-up 
for  her,  and  immediate  measures  were  taken  to 
secure  her  for  the  fortunate  man  by  all  the  rest. 
No  class  of  society  was  exempt  from  their  visits, 
and  opulent  farmers  as  well  as  the  gentry  were 
subject  to  these  engagements  of  the  clubs,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  in  life. 

The  persons  who  were  most  usually  concerned 
in  such  clubs  were  a  class  of  men  abounding  in 
Ireland,  called  "  squireens."  They  were  the 
younger  sons  or  connections  of  respectable  fami- 
lies, having  little  or  no  patrimony  of  their  own, 
but  who  scorned  to  demean  themselves  by  any  use- 
ful or  profitable  pursuit.  They  are  described  by 
Arthur  Yoong  and  other  writers  of  the  day,  as 
distinguished  in  fairs  and  markets,  races  and 
assizes,  by  appearing  in  red  waistcoats,  lined  with 
narrow  lace  or  fur,  tight  leather  breeches  and 
top  boots,  riding  "  a  bit  of  blood,"'  lent  or  given 
them  from  the  stables  of  their  opulent  connections. 

The  glory  of  carrying  off  an  heiress  in  triumph 
from  his  competitors  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
the  ruling  motive,  until  opposition  or  failure  ex- 
cited worse  passions.  The  author  gives  the  fol- 
lowing instance  of  atrocious  outrage  : — 

"  Catherine  and  Ann  Kennedy  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  Richard  Kennedy,  of  Rathmeadau,  in  the 
county  of  Walerford  :  their  father  was  dead,  and 
thev  lived  with  their  mother  in  much  respectability  ; 
and  they  were  each  entitled  to  a  fortune,  under  their 
father's  will,  of  jC2000,  a  large  sum,  at  that  time, 
as  a  girl's  portion,  in  Ireland  ;  but  even  that  was 
exaggerated,  and  they  were  looked  upon  as  co- 
heiresses of  immense  wealth,  and  as  s-iich  were  ob- 
jects of  great  cupidity  to  the  abduction  clubs.  The 
fortunate  persons  to  whose  lot  they  fell  were  Gar- 
rett Byrne,  of  Ballyann,  in  the  county  of  Galway, 
and  James  Strange,  (pronounced  Strang,)  of  Ui- 
lard,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  They  were  young 
men  of  great  popularity  in  the  country,  dissipated, 
dashing,  careless,  spirited  fellows,  but  of  different 
dispositions.  Strange  was  irritable,  impetuous,  and 
tyrannical,  sacrificing  everything  to  accomplish  his 
ends,  and  little  regarding  the  means  or  feelings  of 
others.  Byrne,  on  the  contrary,  was  amiable,  and, 
as  far  as  his  ])ursuits  and  propensities  permitted,  of 
kind  and  gentle  temper,  particularly  to  women,  with 
whom  he  was  a  universal  favorite.  He  had  at- 
tached himself  to  Catherine  Kennedy,  whose  dispo- 
sition was  somewhat  like  and  congenial  to  his  own. 
Strange  had  fixed  his  regards  upon  Anne,  who,  in 
like  manner,  resembled  him  in  determination  and 
haughtiness  of  temper. 

"In  the  intercourse  of  the  country,   they   had 
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occasionally  met  at  race-balls  and  other  convivial 
meetings,  and  the  men  had  endeavored  to  render 
themselves  agreeable  to  the  girls ;  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  it  was  reported,  on  the  authority  of  their 
confidential  maids,  that  they  were  actually  invited 
by  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  carry  them  off.  as  there  were  no  hopes  that  their 
mother  and  friends  would  consent  to  their  marrying 
men  of  such  desperate  fortunes. 

''  While  this  intercourse  was  going  on,  Catherine 
was  but  fifteen,  and  her  sister  but  fourteen.     They 


ued  for  a  considerable  time,  subject  to  the  constant 
importunity  of  the  party.  At  length  a  man  was 
introduced,  who  was  reported  to  be  a  priest,  before 
whom  Byrne  and  Strange  took  a  solemn  oath  that 
they  would  harass  them  night  and  day  by  riding 
through  the  country  with  them,  till  they  should  be 
exhausted  with  fatigue  and  suffering  ;  but  if  they 
consented  then  to  be  married  by  the  priest,  they 
should  be  immediately  restored  to  their  finends. 
At  length,  terrified  and  subdued,  they  became  pas- 
sive, and  a  short  form  of  ceremony  was  read,  and 


were  both  vejy  lovely  girls,  but  Anne  was  most   an  extorted  assent  was  given. 

distinguished,  and  her  form  and  face  gave  promise       "  They  then  claimed  the  promise  to  be  immedi- 

of  something  eminently  beautiful.  ately  restored  to  their  friends,  but  it  was  evaded  till 

"  On  the  14th  of  April,  1779,  the  girls  accompa- 1  nifflit  came  on.  The  girls  refused  to  retire  to  rest 
nied  their  mother,  aunt,  and  some  friends,  to  a  play  '  till  solemnly  assured  by  the  females  that  one  should 
enacted  at  Graigunamana,  a  small  town  in  the  sleep  with  each  of  them  :  they,  however,  abandoned 
county  of  Kilkenny ;  and  before  the  representation  them  at  midnight,  and  the  men  took  their  places. 
was  concluded,  a  notice  was  conveyed  to  them  that  From  this  house,  which  appeared  to  be  a  waste 
Bvrne  and  Strange  had  formed  a  plan  to  carry  them  :  place,  and  belonging  to  no  master,  they  again  were 
off  that  night  from  the  play,  and  had  assembled  a  set  on  horseback  as  before,  and,  accompanied 
number  of  adherents  around  the  house  for  the  pur-  by  their  lawless  patrol,  they  rode  on  to  Burris, 
pose.  In  great  alarm,  the  girls,  with  their  mother  where  they  pasted  the  next  night.  The  exhausted 
and  aunt,  left  the  theatre,  and  retired  to  another  girls  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  with  the  fe- 
roora  in  the  sanoe  house,  accompanied   by  several   males,  but  this  was  refused. 

gentlemen,  their  friends,  who  resolved  to  protect!  "After  various  wanderings,  by  riding  night  and 
them.  They  bolted  and  barricadoed  the  door,  and  day  with  a  whole  cavalcade  of  arnied  ruffians,  they 
remained  for  two  hours  without  any  attempt  being  were  brought  to  the  house  of  another  priest,  who 
made  on  the  room.  At  length  a  violent  rush  was  undertook  to  persuade  them  to  submit  to  their  fate, 
felt  at  it,  the  door  gave  way,  and  the  party  outside  and  be  reconciled  and  obedient  to  their  husbands. 
entered.  There  was  a  bed  in  the  room,  and  the*  They  still  persisted  in  their  remonstrances  against 
girls  hastily  retired  behind  the  curtains,  and  endeav-  the  violence  offered  to  them,  when  it  was  threat- 
oring  to  conceal  themselves,  and  impress  on  the  ened  to  carry  them  to  Castlecomer,  and  bury  them 
minds  of  the  rioters  that  they  had  escaped  from  the  there  forever  in  the  coal-mines :  and  Strange,  in  a 
apartment,  and  were  no  longer  in  the  house.  For,  paroxysm  of  an?er.  struck  Anne  in  the  face  with  a 
an  hour  or  more  the  men  seemed  irresolute,  and  pewter  pot.  This  brutal  violence  sunk  deep  into 
used  no  violence  ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  her  mind,  and  rankled  w  ith  an  inextinguishable  re- 
rushed  to  the  bed,  and  drew  the  girls  from  their  sentment  never  to  be  forgotten, 
concealment.  They  now  displayed  arms  of  all  |  "  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  for  five  iceehs 
kinds,  swords  and  pistols,  with  which  they  were 'they  were  paraded,  night  and  day,  accompanied  by 
provided,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  the  their  lawless  cavalcade,  and  restin?  at  miserable 
girls'  friends,  whom  they  fiercely  attacked  and  houses,  through  the  counties  of  VVaterford.  Kil- 
threatened  with  instant  death,  they  dragged  them,  kenny,  Carlow,  Kildare,  and  so  on  to  the  north  of 
into  the  street,  where  they  were  surrounded  by ,  Dublin,  where  they  stopped  at  Rush,  a  small  fish- 
about  an  hundred  armed  men,  with  shirts  covering  '■  ing  town,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  metropolis.  In 
their  clothes,  by  way  of  disguise,  the  then  common » this  place  they  were  put  on  board  a  vessel,  accom- 
costume,  in  which  originated  the  name  of  White-]  panied  by  the  whole  party,  and  sailed  to  the  town 
boys.'  I  of  Wicklow  ;  here,  with  a  perfect  feeling  of  indif- 

"  Two  horses  were  ready  saddled.  Catherine  j  ference  and  security,  some  of  the  party  went  on 
was  first  to  mount  one,  and  placed  before  B\Tne,j  shore  ;  but  while  they  were  absent,  the  vessel  was 
and    Anne   was    placed    upon    the    other   before  !  boarded  by  a  Mr.  Power,  accompanied  by  an  armed 


Strange ;  in  this  way,  surrounded  by  a  desperate 
body  of  men,  sufficient  to  intimidate  and  overawe 
the  country,  they  were  carried  off  from  their  friends. 
To  allay  the  terrors  of  the  girls,  it  was  proposed  to 
send  for  other  females  who  would  be  their  compan- 
ions. Thev  received  the  proposal  with  joy  :  and 
they  were  speedily  joined  by  some  women,  who 
proved,  however,  to  be  sisters  and  near  relatives  of 
the  abductors,  and  prepared  and  in  readiness  to 
promote  their  criminal  views.  They  rode  all  night, 
surrounded  by  a  strone,  armed  guard  of  Whiteboys, 
to  a  place  called  Kilmashane,  fifteen  Irish  miles 
from   Graigunamana.      During  the   journey   they 

were  repeatedly  solicited  to  consent  to  marry  the!  to  be  effaced  by  his  death.  Though  so  vonn? — a 
men,  and  threatened  that  if  they  did  not,  they  should  I  mere  child — her  enereetic  resentment  overcame  the 
be  carried  to  a  distant  country,  where  they  never }  reluctance  of  her  elder,  but  more  vieldine  sister; 
should  see  either  mother  or  friends  again.  Thej  her  resolution  was  cohfirmed  bv  a  near  relation  of 
women  who  had  joined  the  party  urged  the  samel  her  own,  distinguished  by  the  number  of  duels  he 
thing,  and  threatened,  if  they  persisted  in  their  re-j  had  fought — a  Mr.  Haves.  It  was  hv  his  unsha- 
fusal,  to  abandon  them,  and  leave  them  to  whatever  ken  determination  that  the  men  were  brourht  to 
treatment  the  men  chose  to  give  them.  In  this  trial.  The  joint  depositions  (tf  the  crirls  were 'aken 
place  they  obtained  some  refreshment,  and  contin-l  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Annalv,  and  Byrne 


party,  who  rescued  the  harassed  girls,  and  restored 
them  to  their  friends.  In  the  mean  time,  Byrne 
and  Strange  made  their  escape  to  Wales  ;  but  they 
were  instantly  pursued,  and  were  apprehended  at 
Milford,  on  the  fith  of  July,  and  lodged  in  the  jail 
at  Carnarvon.  It  was  long  doubtful  whether  they 
would  not  claim  the  girls  as  their  wives  ;  and  a  be- 
lief was  entertained  that  no  prosecution  would  en- 
sue. Catherine  was  said  to  be  strongly  attached  to 
Byrne,  who  had  always  treated  her  with  gentleness 
and  affection,  except  in  the  manner  of  her  abduc- 
tion ;  but  Anne's  animosity  to  Strange  was  irrecon- 
cilable, and  the  brutal  indignitv  of  the  blow  w  as  only 
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and  Strangle  worn  tried  at  the  Kilkenny  Lent  as- 
sizes, on  the  24tli  of  March,  1780.  Letters  were 
produced  from  the  young  ladies,  containing  the 
most  tender  exjjressions  of  affection,  and  inviting 
their  respective  lovers  to  carry  tiiem  off,  in  the  way 
usual  in  the  country,  to  which  they  were  ready  and 
willing  to  consent.  These  letters,  however,  were 
clearly  proved  to  he  forgeries  by  the  sister  of  Byrne, 
•who  was  heard  to  boast  she  could  perfectly  copy 
Miss  Anne  Kennedy's  hand-writing.  Others  were 
read,  really  written  by  the  girls,  speaking  of  the 
men  in  an  affectionate  manner,  and  calling  them 
their  dear  husbands  ;  but  these  were  proved  to  have 
been  dictated  under  the  strong  impression  of  threats 
and  terror.  The  men  were  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

"  It  was  supposed  the  sentence  would  never  be 
executed.  Their  respectable  rank  in  society — con- 
nected with  all  the  gentry  of  the  country — their 
actual  marriage  with  the  girls,  and  the  frequency 
of  the  act  of  abduction,  that  caused  such  a  marriage 
to  be  considered  a  thing  divested  of  all  criminality, 
created  a  strong  feeling  in  their  favor.  The  inter- 
cession of  powerful  friends,  including  amongst 
otiiers  the  minister  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  was 
earnestly  urged  in  their  behalf.  But  Scott,  after- 
wards Lord  Clonmel,  was  then  attorney-general, 
and  conducted  the  prosecution.  lie  openly  declared 
in  court,  that  if  this  abduction  was  suffered  to  pass 
whh  impunity,  there  would  be  no  safety  for  any 
girl,  and  no  protection  for  the  domestic  peace  and 
happiness  of  any  family;  and  he  called  upon  the 
government  to  carry  out  the  sentence.  His  remon- 
strance was  attended  to,  and  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
men were  hanged,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
their  numerous  friends  and  admirers.  So  strong 
and  general  was  the  excitement  among  the  peas- 
antry, that  a  rescue  was  greatly  Orared,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary large  force  of  horse  and  foot  was  ordered 
to  attend  their  execution  ;  and  such  was  the  deep 
sympathy  for  their  fate,  that  all  the  shops  were 
shut  up,  and  all  business  suspended,  in  Kilkenny 
and  the  neighboring  towns. 

"  The  subsequent  fate  of  the  girls  was  melancholy. 
Whenever  they  appeared  in  the  towns  of  Waterford, 
Kilkenny,  or  the  vicinity,  they  were  assailed  by  hiss- 
ing and  hooting  of  the  mob,  who  followed  them  with 
execration  through  the  streets.  They  both  had  a 
pension  from  government,  settled  on  them  as  a  re- 
muneration for  their  sufferings  and  their  conviction 
of  felons.  This  the  common  people  considered  as 
Uie  price  of  blood,  and  could  not  conceal  their  abhor- 
rence whenever  they  were  seini.  They  were,  how- 
ever, respectably  married.  The  eldest,  Catherine, 
married  a  gentleman  named  Sullivan  ;  but  even  he 
could  not  escape  the  super.stitions  credulity  of  the 
country.  He  was  a  worthy,  but  weak  man,  and 
fancied  himself  haunted  by  the  spectre  of  Byrne, 
frequently  shouting  out  at  night,  when  waking  from 
a  frightful  dntam,  and  declaring  that  he  stood  bi:fore 
him.  11<;  always  kept  a  light  burning  in  his  room, 
as  a  protection  a^'ainsl  this  apparition.  His  hand- 
Rt)me  *vife  f<'ll  in  llcsb,  and  j)r<'.si'rv(!d  but  little  of 
that  comeliiK'ss  which  attrac^tcd  her  lover;  and  sIk; 
sought,  it  waH  H;ii(l,  iIk;  indulgence  of  smoking  to 
drown  relhiciion  !  The  fate  of  Anno  was  more  bh- 
vere.  Slie  fuKillfd  ihi!  [jronnse  of  her  youth,  and 
became  a  dluniflfd  and  magnificent  luiaiily.  She 
was  married  to  a  gentleman  named  Kelly.  Her 
marriid  slat(!  was  miserabli',  and  hIh^  died  an  ohjcci 
of  great  ciimmiseralion — sunk,  it  was  said,  in  want 
and  di^rraditiiiii.  'i'lie  (•(iinnion  pcM])lc  dechiri'd  lier 
'ale   a    iudg  KMit,   ami   Cdiitiaurd    to   e\''cr;ile    her 


whilst  living,  and  her  memory  when  dead.  The 
very  act  of  a  man  hazarding  his  life  to  carry  her  off, 
was  deemed  a  noble  act,  her  prosecution  a  base  re- 
turn, and  her  misfortunes  nothing  but  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  visibly  visited  upon  her." 

A  nother  awful  catastrophe  of  this  kind  occurred 
in  a  different  part  of  Ireland,  about  the  same  pe- 
riod, which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  melancholy  on  record.  John  McNaghtan,  a 
native  of  Berry,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  after  a  series  of  extravagances  and  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  paid  court  to  a  Miss  Knox,  who 
had  a  large  fortune,  independent  of  her  father ; 
and  as  she  was  too  young  to  marry,  he  obtained 
a  promise  from  her  to  become  his  bride  in  two 
years.  Her  father  was  opposed  to  it,  and  he  was 
interdicted  the  house. 

"  One  day  the  lovers  found  themselves  alone, 
with  no  companion  but  a  little  boy,  when  McNagh- 
tan took  from  his  pocket  a  prayer-book,  and  read 
himself  the  marriage  ceremony,  prevailing  on  Misa 
Knox  to  answer  the  responses,  which  she  did,  ad- 
ding to  each,  '  Provided  my  father  consents.'  Of 
this  ceremony  McNaghtan  immediately  availed  him- 
self;  and  when  he  next  met  her  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  openly  claimed  her  as  his  wife.  Again  he 
was  forbidden  the  house  by  the  indignant  father. 
He  then  published  an  advertisement  in  all  the  news- 
papers, declaring  the  young  lady  was  married  to 
him.  By  a  process,  however,  in  the  spiritual  court, 
the  pretended  marriage  was  entirely  set  aside. 

"  To  detach  his  daughter  from  this  unfortunate 
connection,  Mr.  Knox  resolved  to  leave  the  country, 
and  introduce  her  to  the  society  of  the  metropolis  ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  November,  1761,  prepared 
to  set  out  for  Dublin.  McNaghtan  and  a  party  of 
his  friends  having  information  of  his  intention,  re- 
paired to  a  cabin  a  little  distance  from  the  road,  with 
a  sackful  of  fire-arms.  From  hence  one  of  the  party 
was  despatched  to  the  house  of  an  old  woman  who 
lived  by  the  way-side,  under  the  pretence  of  buying 
some  yarn,  to  wait  for  the  coming  up  of  Mr.  Knox's 
carriage.  When  it  did  arrive,  the  woman  pointed 
it  out,  named  the  travellers  it  contained,  and  do- 
scribed  the  position  in  which  they  sat.  They  wer9 
Mr.  Knox,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  a  maid-ser- 
vant. It  was  attended  by  but  one  servant,  and  the 
smith  before  mentioned.  The  scout  immediately 
ran  before,  and  coiumunicated  to  McNaghtan  the 
information  he  had  received.  The  carriage  was 
instantly  surrounded  by  him  and  three  other  men. 
McNaghtan  and  one  of  his  accomplices  fired  at  the 
smith,  wliom  they  did  not  kill,  but  totally  disabled. 
The  blinds  of  the  carriage  were  now  close  drawn, 
that  the  persons  inside  might  not  be  recognized. 
McNauhlan  rode  up  to  it,  and  either  by  accident  or 
design,  di.scharged  a  heavily-loaded  blunderbuss  into 
it  at  random.  A  shriek  was  heard  inside.  The 
liliiid  was  let  down,  and  Mr.  Knox  discharged  his 
pistol  at  the  .assassin.  At  ihosame  moment  another 
was  fired  from  behind  a. stack  of  turf,  by  the  servant, 
who  had  conc(!alod  himself  there.  Both  shots  took 
effect  in  the  body  of  McNajflitan.  He  was,  how- 
ever, held  on  his  horse  by  his  associates,  who  rodo 
off  with  him.  The  carriage  was  then  examined 
.Mi.ss  Knox  was  found  dead,  weltering  in  her  blood 
On  the  first  alarm,  she  h.ad  thrown  her  arms  about 
her  fatli(!r's  neck,  to  protect  him,  and  so  rcc(-ive<i 
the  (■(intents  of  liie  nnirderer's  fire-arms.  Five  balls 
of  the  bliiiiderbiiHs  had  entered   her  body,  leaving 
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the  other  three  persons  in  the  carriage  with  her  un- 
hurt and  untouched  by  this  random  shot. 

"  The  country  was  soon  alarmed,  and  a  reward 
of  five  hundred  pounds  offered  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  murderers.  A  company  of  Ught  horse  scoured 
the  district,  and  amongst  other  places  were  led  to 
search  the  house  of  a  farmer  named  Wenslow.  The 
family  denisd  all  knowledge  of  McNaghtan,  and  the 
party  were  leaving  the  house,  when  the  corporal 
said  to  one  of  his  companions,  in  the  hearing  of  a 
countryman  who  was  digging  potatoes,  that  the  dis- 
coverer would  be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  countryman  immediately  pointed 
to  hay-lott,  and  the  corporal  running  up  a  ladder, 
burst  open  the  door,  and  discovered  McNaghtan 
lying  in  the  hay.  Notwithstanding  his  miserable 
wounded  state,  he  made  a  desperate  resistance,  but 
was  ukimately  taken  and  lodged  in  Lifford  gaol. 
Some  of  his  accomplices  were  arrested  soon  after. 
They  were  tried  before  a  special  commission  at  Lif- 
ford, and  one  of  them  was  received  as  king's  evi- 
dence. McNaghtan  was  brought  into  court  wrapped 
in  a  blanket,  and  laid  on  a  table  in  the  dock,  not 
being  able  to  support  himself  in  any  other  position. 
Notwithstandmg  acute  pain  and  e.xceeding  debility, 
he  defended  himself  with  astonishing  energy  and 
acuteness.  A  singular  trait  of  Irish  feeling  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  trial.  One  of  his  followers,  im- 
plicated in  the  outrage,  named  Dunlap,  was  a  faith- 
ful and  attached  fellow,  and  his  master  evinced  more 
anxiety  to  save  his  life  than  his  own.  As  a  means 
of  doing  so,  he  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  his  per- 
son. 

"  '  Oh,  master,  dear,'  said  the  poor  fellow  beside 
him  in  the  dock,  '  is  this  the  way  you  are  going  to 
disown  me  after  all !' 

"On  the  day  of  execution,  McNaghtan  was  so 
weak  as  to  be  supported  in  the  arms  of  attendants. 
He  evinced  the  lust  testimony  of  his  regard  to  the 
unfortunate  young  lady  he  had  murdered,  of  whom 
he  was  passionately  fond,  and  whom  he  mourned 
as  his  wife.  The  cap  w-hich  covered  his  face  was 
bound  with  black  ;  his  jacket  was  trimmed  with 
black,  having  black  jet  buttons,  with  large  black 
buckles  in  his  shoes.  When  lifted  up  the  ladder, 
he  exerted  all  his  remaining  strength  to  throw  him- 
self off,  and  with  such  force  that  the  rope  broke, 
and  he  fell  gasping  to  the  ground.  As  he  was  a 
man  of  daring  enterprise  and  profuse  bounty,  he 
was  highly  popular,  and  the  crowd  made  a  lane  for 
him  to  escape,  and  attempted  to  assist  him.  He 
declined  their  aid,  and  declared  he  would  not  live  ; 
he  called  to  his  follower,  Dunlap,  for  the  rope  which 
was  round  his  neck,  the  knot  of  which  was  slipped 
and  placed  round  his  own.  Again  he  was  assisted 
up  the  ladder,  and  collecting  all  his  energies,  he 
flung  himself  off,  and  died  without  a  struggle.  His 
unfortunate  but  faithful  follower  stood  by,  wringing 
his  hands  as  he  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  his  dear 
master,  and  earnestly  desired  that  his  own  exect'- 
tion  might  be  hastened,  that  he  might  soon  follow 
him,  and  die  by  the  same  rope. 

"  The  circumstances  and  character  of  the  parties 
in  this  affair  rendered  it  one  of  the  deepest  interest. 
The  young  lady  was  but  fifteen,  gentle,  accom- 
plished, and  beautiful,  greatly  attached  to  the  un- 
happy man,  devotedly  fond  of  her  father,  and  with 
the  strongest  sense  of  rectitude  and  propriety,  en- 
tangled in  an  unfortunate  engagement  from  sim- 
plicity and  inexperience.  The  gentleman  was  thirty- 
eight;  a  man  of  the  most  engaging  person,  and  a 
model  of  manly  beauty.  His  manners  were  soft, 
gentle,  and  insinuating,  and  his  disposition  naturally 
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generous  and  humane  ;  but  when  roused  by  strong 
resentment,  his  passions  were  most  fierce  and  un- 
controllable. His  efforts  on  his  trial  were  not  to 
preserve  his  life,  which  became  a  burden  to  him 
after  the  loss  of  her  he  loved,  but  to  save  from  a 
like  fate  a  faithful  follower,  and  to  exculpate  his 
own  memory  from  a  charge  of  intended  cruelty  and 
deliberate  murder." 


THE    RED    SHOES. 

By    HANS    CHRISTIAN    ANDERSEN. TRANSLATED    BY 

ANNA    MARY    HOWITT. 

There  was  once  a  little  girl  who  was  very  pretty 
and  delicate,  but  in  summer  she  was  forced  to  run 
about  with  bare  feet,  she  was  so  poor,  and  in  win- 
ter wear  large  wooden  shoes,  which  made  her  little 
insteps  quite  red,  and  that  looked  so  dangerous ! 

In  the  middle  of  the  village  lived  old  Mother 
Shoemaker ;  she  sat  and  sewed  together,  as  well 
as  she  could,  a  little  pair  of  shoes  out  of  old  red  strips 
of  cloth  ;  they  were  very  clumsy,  but  it  was  a  kind 
thousht.  They  were  meant  for  the  little  girl.  The 
little  girl  was  called  Karen. 

On  the  very  day  her  mother  was  buried,  Karen 
received  the  red  shoes,  and  wore  them  for  the  first 
time.  They  were  certainly  not  intended  for  mourn- 
ing, but  she  had  no  others,  and  with  stockingless 
feet  she  followed  the  poor  straw  colTin  in  them. 

Suddenly  a  large  old  carriage  drove  up,  and  a 
large  old  lady  sat  in  it :  she  looked  at  the  litle  girl, 
felt  compassion  for  her,  and  then  said  to  the  cler- 
gyman, 

"  Here,  give  me  the  little  girl :  I  will  adopt  her  I"' 

And  Karen  believed  all  this  happened  on  account 
of  the  red  shoes,  but  the  old  lady  thought  they  were 
horrible,  and  they  were  burnt.  But  Karen  herself 
was  cleanly  and  nicely  dressed  ;  she  must  learn  to 
read,  and  sew  ;  and  people  said  she  was  a  nice  little 
thing,  but  the  looking-glass  said  :  "  Thou  art  more 
than  nice — thou  art  beautiful !" 

Now  the  queen  once  travelled  through  the  land, 
and  she  had  her  little  daughter  with  her.  And  this 
little  daughter  was  a  princess,  and  people  streamed 
to  the  castle,  and  Karen  was  there  also,  and  the 
little  princess  stood  in  her  fine  white  dress,  in  a 
window,  and  let  herself  be  stared  at ;  she  had  nei- 
ther a  train  nor  a  golden  crown,  but  splendid  red 
morocco  shoes.  They  were  certainly  far  hand- 
somer than  those  ^Mother  Shoemaker  had  made  for 
little  Karen.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  com- 
pared with  red  shoes. 

Now  Karen  was  old  enough  to  be  confirmed  ; 
she  had  new  clothes,  and  was  to  have  new  shoes 
also.  The  rich  shoemaker  in  the  city  took  the 
measure  of  her  little  foot.  This  took  place  at  his 
house  ;  in  his  room  where  stood  large  glass  cases, 
filled  with  elegant  shoes  and  brilliant  boots.  All 
this  looked  charming,  but  the  old  lady  could  not  see 
well,  and  so  had  no  pleasure  in  them.  In  the  midst 
of  the  shoes  stood  a  pair  of  red  ones,  just  like  those 
the  princess  had  worn.  How  beautiful  they  were  I 
The  shoemaker  said  also  they  had  been  made  for 
the  child  of  a  count,  but  had  not  fitted. 

"  That  must  be  patent  leather,"  said  the  old  lady, 
"  they  shine  so  !" 

"  Yes,  they  shine  !"  said  Karen  ;  and  they  fitted, 
and  were  bought ;  but  the  old  lady  knew  nothing 
about  their  being  red,  else  she  would  never  have 
allowed  Karen  to  have  gone  in  red  shoes  to  be  con- 
firmed.    Yet  such  was  the  case. 

Everybody  looked  at  her  feet ;   and  when  she 
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Stepped  through  the  chancel-door  on  the  church 
pavement,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  old  figures  on 
the  tombs,  those  portraits  of  old  preachers  and 
preachers'  wives,  with  stiff  ruffs,  and  long  black 
dresses,  fixed  their  eyes  on  her  red  shoes.  And 
she  thought  only  of  them  as  the  clergyman  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  head,  and  spoke  of  the  holy  baptism, 
of  the  covenant  with  God,  and  how  she  should  be 
now  a  matured  Christian  ;  and  the  organ  pealed  so 
solemnly,  the  sweet  children's  voices  sang,  and  the 
old  nuisic  directors  sang ;  but  Karen  only  thought 
of  her  red  shoes. 

la  the  afternoon,  the  old  lady  heard  from  every 
one  that  the  shoes  had  been  red,  and  she  said  that 
t  was  very  wrong  of  Karen,  that  it  was  not  at  all 
becoming,  and  that  in  future  Karen  should  only  go 
ill  black  .shoes  to  church,  even  when  she  should  be 
older. 

The  next  Sunday  there  was  the  sacrament,  and 
Karen  looked  at  the  black  shoes,  looked  at  the  red 
ones — looked  at  them  again,  and  put  on  the  red 
shoes. 

The  sun  shone  gloriously ;  Karen  and  the  old 
lady  walked  along  the  path  through  the  corn  ;  it 
was  rather  dusty  there. 

At  the  church-door  stood  an  old  soldier  with  a 
crutch,  and  with  a  wonderfully  long  beard,  which 
was  more  red  than  white,  and  he  bowed  to  the 
ground,  and  asked  the  old  lady  whether  he  might 
dust  her  shoes.  And  Karen  stretched  out  her  little 
foot. 

"  See  !  what  beautiful  dancing-shoes  !"  said  the 
soldier;  "  sit  firm  when  you  dance;"  and  he  put 
his  hand  out  towards  the  soles. 

And  the  old  lady  gave  the  old  soldier  an  alms, 
and  went  into  the  cluirch  with  Karen. 

And  all  the  people  in  the  church  looked  at  Ka- 
ren's red  shoes,  and  all  the  pictures,  and  as  Karen 
knelt  before  the  altar,  and  raised  the  cup  to  her 
lips,  she  only  thought  of  the  red  shoes,  and  they 
.'■•eemed  to  swim  in  it ;  and  she  forgot  to  sing  her 
p.'ialm,  and  she  forgot  to  pray,  "  Our  Father  in 
heaven !" 

Now  all  the  people  went  out  of  church,  and  the 
old  lady  got  into  her  carriage.  Karen  raised  her 
foot  to  get  in  after  her,  when  the  old  soldier  said, 

"  Look,  what  beautiful  dancing-shoes  !" 

And  Karen  could  not  help  dancing  a  step  or  two, 
and  when  she  began,  her  legs  continued  to  dtuicc  ; 
it  was  just  as  though  the  shoes  had  power  over 
them.  She  daticed  round  the  church  cori'.er,  she 
could  not  leav(!  off;  the  coachman  w;is  obliged  to 
run  after  and  catch  hold  of  her,  and  lie  lifted  her  in 
tlu!  carriage,  but  lier  feet  continued  to  dance  so  that 
she  trod  on  the  old  lady  dreadfully.  At  length  she 
took  the  shoes  off,  and  then  h  r  legs  had  peace. 

The  shons  were  ])laced  in  a  closet  at  honu,',  but 
Karf;n  could  not  avoid  looking  at  them. 

Now  the  old  i;idy  w;is  sick,  and  it  was  said  she 
could  not  recover!  She  ituust  be  nursed  and  waitiMJ 
upon,  and  there;  wii.s  no  oik;  whos(!  duty  it  was  so 
,'iiucli  ;us  Karen's.  But  there  was  a  gr(;at  ball  in 
the  city,  to  which  Kan-n  vvns  invited.  She  looked 
at  the  old  lady,  wiio  could  not  recover,  she  looked 
at  the  red  shoes,  ;uid  sbe  thouglit  there  could  be  no 
sin  in  it; — she  put  on  the  red  shoes,  she  might  do 
that  also,  she  thoufzht.  Hut  then  she  went  to  the 
ball  and  beiran  to  dance. 

When  she  wanted  t<Mlance  tothe  right,  the  shoes 
would  dance  to  tins  left ;  and  when  she  wanted  to 
dance  uj)  the  room,  the  shoes  diinced  Imck  again, 
down  the  sfej)s,  into  the  street,  and  out  of  the  city 
gnip.  She  danced,  ;ind  wa.s  forc(;d  to  dance  straight 
out  into  the  gloomy  wood. 


Then  it  was  suddenly  light  up  among  the  trees 
and  she  fancied  it  must  be  the  moon,  for  there  waa 
a  face  ;  but  it  was  the  old  soldier  with  the  red  beard  ; 
he  sat  there,  nodded  his  head,  and  said,  "  Look, 
what  beautiful  dancing-shoes !" 

Then  she  was  terrified,  and  wanted  to  fling  off 
the  red  shoes,  but  they  clung  fast ;  and  she  pulled 
down  her  stockings,  but  the  shoes  seemed  to  have 
grown  to  her  feet.  And  she  danced,  and  must 
dance,  over  fields  and  meadows,  in  rain  and  sun- 
shine, by  night  and  day ;  but  at  night  it  was  the 
most  fearful. 

She  danced  over  the  churchyard,  but  the  dead  did 
not  dance — they  had  something  better  to  do  than 
to  dance.  She  wished  to  seat  herself  on  a  poor 
man's  grave,  where  the  bitter  tansy  grew ;  but  for 
her  there  was  neither  peace  nor  rest ;  and  when  she 
danced  towards  the  open  church  door,  she  saw  an 
angel  standing  there.  He  wore  long,  white  gar- 
•ments ;  he  had  wings  which  reached  from  his 
shoulders  to  the  earth  ;  his  countenance  was  severe 
and  grave  ;  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  sword,  broad 
and  glittering. 

"Dance  shalt  thou!"  said  he — "dance  in  thy 
red  shoes  till  thou  art  pale  and  cold  T  till  thy  skin 
shrivels  up,  and  thou  art  a  skeleton  !  Dance  shalt 
thou  from  door  to  door,  and  where  proud,  vain  chil- 
dren dwell,  thou  shalt  knock,  that  they  may  hear 
thee  and  tremble.     Dance  shalt  thou !" 

"  Mercy  !"  cried  Karen.  But  she  did  not  hear 
the  angel's  reply,  for  the  shoes  carried  her  through 
the  gate  into  the  fields,  across  roads  and  bridges, 
and  she  must  keep  ever  dancing. 

One  morning  she  danced  past  a  door  which  she 
well  knew.  Within  sounded  a  psalm ;  a  coflin, 
decked  with  flowers,  was  borne  forth.  Then  she 
knew  that  the  old  lady  was  dead,  and  felt  that  she 
was  abandoned  by  all,  and  condemned  by  the  angel 
of  God. 

She  danced,  and  she  was  forced  to  dance  through 
the  gloomy  night.  The  shoes  carried  her  over 
stack  and  stone  ;  she  was  torn  till  she  bled  ;  she 
danced  over  the  heath  till  she  came  to  a  little  house. 
Here,  she  knew,  dwelt  the  executioner;  and  she 
tapped  with  her  fingers  at  the  window,  and  said, 
"Come  out!  come  out!  I  cannot  come  in,  for  1 
am  forced  to  dance  !" 

And  the  executioner  said,  "Thou  dost  not  know 
who  I  am,  I  fancy  !  I  strike  bad  people's  heads 
off;  and  1  hear  that  my  axe  rings !" 

"  Don't  strike  my  head  off!"  said  Karen  ;  "  then 
I  can't  rei)ent  of  niy  sins!  But  strike  off  my  feet 
in  the  red  shoes !" 

And  then  she  confessed  her  entire  sin,  and  the 
executioner  struck  ofi"  her  feet  with  the  red  shoes, 
but  the  shoes  danced  away  with  the  little  feet  across 
the  field  into  the  deep  woofl. 

And  he  carved  out  little  wooden  feet  for  her,  and 
crutches,  taught  her  the  psiilm  cnminals  always 
sing ;  and  slut  kissed  the  hand  which  had  wielded 
the  axe,  and  went  over  the  heath. 

"  Now  I  have  suffered  ciiough  for  the  red  shoes!'' 
s;iid  she  ;  "  now  I  will  go  into  the  church,  that  peo- 
j)l(!  may  see  me  !"  And  she  hiisteiii'd  lowiirds  the 
church  door  :  but  when  sbe  nc'ared  it,  the  red  shoes 
danced  before  her,  and  she  was  terrified,  and  turned 
round. 

The  whole  week  she  was  unhappy,  and  wept 
many  bitter  tears  ;  but  when  Sunday  returned,  she 
said,  "  Well,  now  I  have  suffered  and  struggled 
enough  !  I  really  believe  I  am  as  good  as  many  a 
one  who  sits  in  the  church,  ami  holds  her  head  so 
high!" 

And  away  she  went,  boldly ;  but  she  had  not  got 
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further  than  the  churchyard  gate  before  she  saw  the 
red  shoes  dancing  before  her ;  and  she  was  fright- 
ened, and  turned  back,  and  repented  of  her  sin  from 
her  heart. 

And  she  went  to  the  parsonage,  and  begged  that 
they  would  take  her  into  service ;  she  would  be 
very  industrious,  she  said,  and  would  do  every- 
thing she  could  ;  she  did  not  care  about  the  wages, 
only  she  wished  to  have  a  home,  and  be  with  good 
people.  And  the  clergyman's  wife  was  sorry  for 
her,  and  took  her  into  service  ;  and  she  was  indus- 
trious and  thoughtful.  She  sat  still  and  listened 
when  the  clergyman  read  the  Bible  in  the  evenings. 
All  the  children  thought  a  deal  of  her ;  but  when 
they  spoke  of  dress,  and  grandeur,  and  beauty,  she 
shook  her  head. 

The  following  Sunday,  when  the  family  was 
going  to  church,  they  asked  her  whether  she  would 
not  go  with  them ;  but  she  glanced  sorrowfully, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  at  her  crutches.  The  fam- 
ily went  to  hear  the  word  of  God ;  but  she  went 
alone  into  her  little  chamber  ;  there  was  only  room 
for  a  bed  and  chair  to  stand  in  it ;  and  here  she  sat 
down  with  her  prayer-book ;  and  whilst  she  read 
with  a  pious  mind,  the  wind  bore  the  strains  of  the 
organ  towards  her,  and  she  raised  her  tearful  coun- 
tenance, and  said,  "  O  God,  help  me  !" 

And  the  sun  shone  so  clearly  !  and  straight  be- 
fore her  stood  the  angel  of  (Sod  in  white  gar- 
ments, the  same  she  had  seen  that  night  at  the 
church  door ;  but  he  no  longer  carried  the  sharp 
sword,  but  in  its  stead  a  splendid  green  spray,  full 
of  roses.  And  he  touched  the  ceiling  with  the 
spray,  and  the  ceiling  rose  so  high,  and  where  he 
had  touched  it  there  gleamed  a  golden  star.  And 
he  touched  the  walls,  and  they  widened  out,  and 
she  saw  the  organ  which  was  playing ;  she  saw  the 
old  pictures  of  the  preachers  and  the  preachers" 
wives.  The  congregation  sat  in  cushioned  seats, 
and  sang  out  of  their  prayer-books.  For  the  church 
itself  had  come  to  the  poor  girl  in  her  narrow  cham- 
ber, or  else  she  had  come  into  the  church.  She 
sat  in  the  pew  with  the  clergyman's  family,  and 
when  they  had  ended  the  psalm  and  looked  up,  they 
nodded  and  said,  '"It  is  right  that  thou  art  come !" 

"  It  was  through  mercy !"'  she  said. 

And  the  organ  pealed,  and  the  children's  voices 
in  the  choir  sounded  so  sweet  and  soft !  The  clear 
sunshine  streamed  so  warmly  through  the  window 
into  the  pew  where  Karen  sat !  Her  heart  was 
so  full  of  sunshine,  peace,  and  joy,  that  it  broke. 
Her  soul  flew  on  the  sunshine  to  God,  and  there 
no  one  asked  after  the  Red  Shoes. — Howitt's  Jour- 
nal. 


From  the  Examiner. 
DUELLI.VG   IN    AMERICA. 

Rapidly  declining  as  the  bad  custom  of  duelling 
is,  its  disuse  is  likely  to  be  much  accelerated  by 
the  examples  presented  in  America,  which  prove 
that  it  pertains  incomparably  more  to  barbarism 
than  to  civilization  ;  and  that  instead  of  serving  to 
check  ruffianly  outrages,  it  may  be  made  subsidiary 
to  them,  crowning  wanton,  brutal  insolence  with 
murder.  We  quote  a  remarkable  instance  in 
point  from  a  New  Orleans  paper  : 

"  ^lunford  and  Mahan  met  at  the  quarters  of 
Captain  Young,  and  the  conversation  happening  to 
turn  upon  the  supposed  neighborhood  of  the  enemy, 
(Lieutenant  Mahan  having  before  asserted  that  he 


had  seen  some  forty  within  a  short  distance  of 
China,)  Lieutenant  Munford  declared  that  the  stnrv, 
in  his  opinion,  needed  confirmation,  and  thai  he  did 
not  believe  a  syllable  of  it ;  and  then  made  remarks 
of  a  character  so  insulting,  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  three  officers  making  this  statement. 
Lieutenant  Mahan  was  compelled  to  demand  satis- 
faction or  resign  his  commission  and  retire  from  the 
regiment,  as  unfit  for  the  association  of  his  brother 
officers. 

"  Lieutenant  Mahan  immediately  sought  the  as- 
sistance of  Captain  Bankhead  as  his  friend  in  the 
affiiir,  but  was  advised  of  the  stringent  laws  on  the 
subject,  and  told  that  if  he  could  procure  another 
friend  Captain  Bankhead  wished  not  to  act  Ma- 
han said  he  could  get  no  other,  and  begged  the 
advice  of  Captain  Bankhead,  promising  to  abide  bv 
it.  He  was  then  advised  to  pursue  the  course 
adopted  by  Pleasants  and  Ritchie — with  this  excep- 
tion, that  to  avoid  implicating  any  but  himselt',  he 
should  say  to  Munford  that  he  would  be  at  a  desig- 
nated spot  at  six  o'clock,  P.  ]\L,  armed  with  side 
arms.  To  this  he  assented  ;  but  on  meeting  Mun- 
ford at  two  o'clock,  instead  of  repeating  what  he 
was  advised  to  say,  he  merely  informed  Munford 
that,  after  the  insult  he  had  received,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  demand  satisfaction,  and  that  he  wished 
to  hear  from  him  in  half  an  hour. 

"  He  then  repaired  to  the  quarters  of  Captain 
Bankhead,  who,  on  hearing  of  what  he  had  done, 
refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  affiiir  ; 
but  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Munford, 
who  told  Mahan  that  although  he  did  not  consider 
him  in  any  respect  a  gentleman  or  a  man  of  honor, 
he  would  not  deny  him  any  satisfaction  he  wanted. 
This  was  said  in  language  so  outrageous,  that  Ma- 
han was  about  to  resent  it  on  the  spot,  but  was  pre- 
vented ;  and  the  arrangement  was  then  made  that 
they  should  meet  about  half  a  mile  west  of  China, 
armed  as  they  saw  proper,  and  accompanied  bv  Cap- 
tain Young,  as  surgeon.  Captain  Bankhead,  and 
Lieutenant  T.  S.  Garnett,  as  mutual  friends,  Lieu- 
tenant Munford  intimating  that  he  should  carry  with 
him  a  musket. 

"  Upon  arriving  at  the  field,  strenuous  but  un- 
availing effijrts  were  made  by  the  seconds  and  Cap- 
tain Young  to  induce  Munford  to  retract  his  abusive 
language.  Plis  reply  was,  that  he  was  '  compelled 
to  fight ;  that  it  was  now  too  late  ;  as  Mahan  hnd 
come  out  to  fight,  he  should  fi^^ht ;  that  he  would 
not  hurt  him  much.'  Repeated  efforts  to  postpone 
the  affair  till  the  next  morning  were  equally  fruit- 
less. 

"  Munford  then  took  his  position,  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant  Garnett,  and  Captain  Bankhead  re- 
turned to  Mahan  and  informed  him  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful termination  of  his  mission,  and  that  no  alterna- 
tive was  now  left  but  to  try  to  save  his  own  life  by 
killing  his  adversary. 

"  We  give  in  the  words  of  the  statement  itself 
the  account  of  the  fight,  and  the  position  assumed 
by  the  genllomen  who  '  assisted'  at  it : — 

"  '  All  friends  now  left  the  ground,  and  the  two 
antagonists  were  left  facing  each  other,  about  sixty 
yards  apart.  They  paused  for  an  instant,  watching 
each  other's  motions,  when  both  advanced  about 
three  or  four  paces,  halted,  and  aimed  ;  they  recov- 
ered their  arms,  however,  and  again  moved  up  siiil 
closer,  halted  when  about  thirtv-five  paces  ot'  eacii 
other,  aimed,  and  both  fired.  The  r^'sult  is  known 
to  the  public.  Munford  was  struck  wit!;  eight  buck- 
shots, and  died  the  next  night.  Malian  received  a 
slug  in  his  chest,  and  a  ball  in  his  left  axilla.  wl-.K-h 
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c^me  out  left  of  the  spinal  column,  from  which  he 
died  on  the  1st  of  June.' 

"  '  Our  every  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  fight, 
by  inducintr  Munford  to  retract  the  language  he  had 
used,  and  failing  in  this,  to  postpone  the  fight  until 
the  next  morning.  In  both  of  these  efforts  we 
failed,  and  in  no  way  could  the  fight  have  been  pre- 
vented but  by  reporting  the  difficulty  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  or  arresting  them  ourselves.  We 
were  surely  bound  to  do  neither  ;  in  fact,  it  would 
have  been  a  gross  violation  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  either  of  us  to  mention  the  probability  even  of 
their  meeting  to  a  brother  officer,  and  the  custom 
of  the  service  would  have  condemned  us  for  adopt- 
ing any  other  course  than  the  one  we  pursued,  and 
the  universal  opinion  of  the  whole  column,  that  the 
fight  was  inevitable,  shows  conclusively  the  truth 
of  our  assertion. 

"  '  In  conclusion,  we  have  been  pained  to  learn 
that  some  there  are  who  censure  us  for  the  'part  we 
wted.  To  those  we  can  only  say  that  if,  after  read- 
ing the  foregoing,  they  cannot  and  will  not  be  satis- 
fied— especially  when  they  remember  that  we  are 
attached  to  a  corps  noted  for  its  chivalry  and  high 
tone  of  honor — we  shall  then  be  compelled  to  con- 
sider ourselves  aggrieved,  our  motives  wilfully  mis- 
understood, and  our  conduct  maligned.' 

"  The  Commercial  thus  comments  upon  this  act 
under  the  code  of  honor  : — 

"  'A  beautiful  exemplification  of  this  code,  and 
of  its  practical  working,  is  presented  in  the  narrative 
of  the  three  gentlemen  who  "assisted"  (in  the 
French  meaning)  at  the  mutual  butchery  of  Lieu- 
tenants Mahan  and  Munford,  in  Mexico.  We  no- 
tice the  matter  only  to  point  out  and  condemn  the 
extraordinary  excuse  put  forward  by  the  three  gen- 
tlemen for  allowing  the  butchery  to  go  on.  They 
admit  that  they  might  have  prevented  it,  either  by 
arresting  the  principals,  which,  as  officers  of  supe- 
rior rank,  they  had  the  power  to  do,  or  by  commu- 
nicating the  fact  of  the  impending  duel  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  station.  But  this  they  would  not  do, 
because,  as  they  say,  the  corps  is  "noted  for  its 
chivalry  and  its  high  tone  of  honor,"  and  "  the 
custom  of  the  service  would  have  condemned  them." 

"  '  It  is  very  clear,  from  their  own  history  of  the 
matter,  that  Lieutenant  Munford  was  either  a  mad- 
man or  a  blood-thirsty  ruffian,  bent  upon  losing  his 
own  life,  and  taking  that  of  his  antagonist.  If  the 
former,  the  duty  of  parties  cogniztinl  was  to  arrest 
him,  and  turn  him  over  to  the  care  of  the  hospital 
surgeon,  who  should  have  treated  him  with  ice  to 
his  hi'iul  and  depleting  applications.  If  the  latter, 
he  should  have  been  seized  and  confined  to  the 
guard-house.  In  either  case  it  is  perfectly  apparent 
that  no  high  sense  of  honor,  no  "  chivalry,"  no  rule 
of  gentlemanly  intfircourse,  could  sanction  the  line; 
of  conduct  adopted  l)y  the  three  gentlemen  in,  mak- 
ing themselves  parties  to  a  transaction  so  barbarous 
and  brutal.  The  law  of  the  duello  may  possibly, 
on  some  occasions,  have  the  useful  functions  claimed 
for  it  by  advocates,  of  rcpnjssing  ruffianism,  but 
certainly  it  can  nev('r  do  iliis  when  its  application 
is  made  to  carry  out  the  purjiosiis  of  the  most  un- 
redeemed ruffianism  it  is  possible  to  conceive.'  " 

Nothing  can  be  jusl4>r  than  the  concluding  re- 
marks. The  chanu^ler  of  the  corps  fiir  chivalry 
and  a  high  tone  of  honor  (what  corps  has  not  such 
character?)  should  have  made  it  more  ca.sy  for 
members  of  it  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  be- 


tween the  requisitions  of  true  honor  and  the  spu 
rious — high  courage  and  a  ruffianly  barbarism. 

The  plea  of  the  accessories  that  they  could  not 
prevent  the  duel,  nor  even  obtain  a  postponement, 
shows  how  ill  they  understood  the  offices  they  had 
undertaken.  The  principals  in  such  affairs  should 
be  passive  instruments,  with  no  other  functions  than 
to  pull  triggers  at  word  of  command. 

It  is  commonly  remarked  that  a  quarrel  never 
comes  to  a  duel  if  the  seconds  are  men  of  sense, 
who  know  what  they  are  about.  And  this  fact  is 
really  the  strongest  condemnation  of  duelling,  the 
duel  when  it  occurs  being  the  result  of  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  dispute.  It 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  if  there  were  no  blun- 
derers and  bunglers  in  the  place  of  seconds,  there 
would  be  no  duels  ;  so  that  the  duel  is  not  refer- 
able to  the  point  of  honor,  but  to  some  error  or 
stupidity  in  the  management  of  the  affair. 

If  good  sense  in  the  seconds  prevents  recourse 
to  the  pistol,  do  not  let  us  be  told  that  honor  can 
in  any  case  require  it ;  for  it  cannot  be  a  re- 
quirement of  honor,  but  of  a  misunderstanding 
and  mismanagement  of  the  requirements  of  honor  ! 

And  if,  as  generally  admitted,  the  duels  that 
take  place  are  the  consequence  of  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  the  friends,  how  indefensible  is  so 
serious  an  issue,  proceeding  from  no  real  neces- 
sity, but  altogether  from  error  in  the  managing 
parties  ! 

What  a  scandal  to  an  age  of  civilization,  that  A 
and  B  should  shoot  each  other  because  C  and  D 
did  not  know  what  they  were  about,  and  had  not 
the  sense  necessary  to  the  adjustment  of  an  affair 
of  honor  !  As  the  good  sense  and  tact  for  the 
right  management  of  such  matters  cannot  be  se- 
cured, and  the  penalty  in  default  is  pistolling,  the 
disuse  of  the  custom  is  what  reason  and  humanity 
require. 


From  the  Louisville  Examiner. 
We  copy  the  following  from  the  Raleigh  Reg- 
ister, of  North  Carolina  : — 

"  We  regret  to  learn  that  Henry  F.  Harris,  Esq., 
a  member  of  the  last  Legislature,  from  Pill  county, 
was  killed  in  a  duel,  on  T'riday  morning  lust,  at  the 
Ilalf-way  House,  on  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  a 
short  distance  within  the  Virginia  side  of  the  line, 
by  F>.  C.  Yellowly,  Esq.,  of  the  same  county." 

Mr.  Harris  w;is  an  impetuous,  ill-disciplined, 
passionate  man.  He  was  the  whig  representa- 
tive la.st  year,  from  his  district.  Mr.  Yellowly, 
who  is  amial)!(;,  yet  resolute,  opposed  his  nomina- 
tion. Harris  was  returned  by  only  y?// rat  major- 
ity, when  llie  party  could  have  given  him  hun- 
dreds. Stung  by  the  smallness  of  the  return,  l>e 
said,  after  the  poll  was  over,  to  Yellowly — 

"  You  danuKMl  scoundrel,  you  are  the  cause  of 
this.  If  you  lind  not  opposed  my  nomination,  I 
should  have  had  the  usual  majority." 

"  I  opposed  your  nomination,"  rejjlicd  Yel- 
lowly, "  as  I  had  a  right  to  do,  but  I  supported 
you  at  th(!  ballot-l)()X." 
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Thereupon  Harris  struck  him — they  clinched, 
and  were  separated.  Many  supposed  this  would 
end  the  matter.  But  Harris  retired  to  the  room, 
armed  himself  with  a  double-barreled  gun,  pursued 
Yellowly,  swearing  he  would  shoot  him  the  first 
place  he  met  him.  The  citizens  here  interfered, 
and  bound  both  parties  to  keep  the  peace  for 
twelve  months. 

But  though  the  letter  of  the  law  was  kept,  its 
spirit  was  \-iolated.  Every  day,  and  often  by 
moonlight,  Harris  was  out  practising,  until  he  had 
perfected  himself.  When  the  year  had  expired, 
the  parties  met,  and  the  aggressor  fell !  He  died 
by  the  hand  of  his  brother,  hi  the  midst  of  his 
long-engendered  and  bitter  hate  !  He  died,  his 
last  endeavor  being  to  rob  that  brother  of  his  life  ! 
The  dead  sleep  ;  the  survivor,  living,  though  inno- 
cent as  the  duellist  ever  can  be,  will  mourn  the 
blood  he  shed,  and  know  peace  never  more. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  man  should  resort  to  so 
savage  and  barbarous  a  practice  T  Is  it  not  a  marvel 
that  he  should  deliberately  inflict  a  double  murder 
— first  upon  his  adversary,  and,  second,  a  more 
tdrrible  one  upon  himself.  And  for  what  ?  An 
insult — breath  hastily  or  hotly  poured  out.  This, 
honor  says,  must  be  atoned  for,  and  the  price  is 
blood — human  blood — the  life  God  has  given,  and 
which  none  but  God  has  the  right  to  take. 
Honor  I  There  is  not  a  step  taken,  from  the  first 
conception  to  the  last  act  of  the  duel — not  a  line 
penned — not  an  arrangement  made — which  is  not 
marked  by  dishonor,  by  meanness,  by  a  species 
of  trick  and  management  which,  elsewhere,  and 
under  any  other  circumstances,  would  be  scouted 
as  contemptible,  and  scorned  as  base,  by  all  just- 
minded  men. 

Trace  the  history  of  a  duel. 

A  challenge  passes.  What  is  the  first  step 
which  follows,  as  a  general  rule  ?  That  the  par- 
ties put  themselves  under  immediate  training. 
They  g?t  the  best  pistols.  Friends  go  out  with 
them  ;  they  take  a  sappling  as  a  mark ;  they  fire  at 
that  until  they  can  hit  it  easily — until  they  are 
considered  "  a  good  or  sure  shot."  The  oppo- 
nents do  not  meet  each  other  in  the  glow  of  pas- 
sion, or  ere  the  blood  has  cooled,  and  settle  their 
differences  at  once.  The  crack  of  the  pistol  is  not 
the  immediate  consequence  of  the  insult  offered,  or 
the  injury  done.  But  delib^ratehj  they  go  to 
work,  and  work  hard  and  constantly,  until  they 
can  rim  a  young  tree  no  bigger  round  than  a  man's 
thumb.  When  this  is  accomplished,  they  have 
taken  the  first  step. 

The  next  is,  to  accustom  the  nerves  to  the 
shock  of  firing.  A  man  may  fire  well  when  he  is 
shooting  alone  I  But  the  crack  of  a  gun,  shot  by 
another,  may  so  startle  him.  as  to  drive  him  wide 
of  the  mark.  To  this  crack  he  must  be  thoroughly 
accustomed.  The  first  step  is,  consequently,  to  use 
cork  balls  in  the  practice.  The  ground  is  meas- 
ured ;  mock  seconds  are  put  in  proper  places  ;  a 
mock  opponent  stands  opposite ;  the  word  is 
given ;  and  they  fire.  This  is  kept  up  for  days. 
It  is  kept  up  until  the  cool  observer,  or  the  expe- 


rienced trainer,  and  the  parties  themselves,  knoie 
that  the  eye  and  ear  are  familiarly  accustomed  to 
every  movement  which  will  be  made  on  the  Cela 
of  blood. 

But  as  this  bracing  the  nerves  is  an  all-impor- 
'  tant  matter,  another  course  of  training  is  resorted 
to,  if  the  parties  waver  at  all.     Indeed,  it  is  rarely 
'  omitted  by  regular  duellists.     Four  or  five  friends 
stand  round  the  parties  ;  some  before,  some  back, 
some  in  front  of  him ;   as  the  word  is  given — are 
you   ready — prepare — fiire — they  all  blaze  away, 
and  generally  before  he  shoots.     This  is  continued 
until  the  parties  can  aim  as  well  amid  the  confu- 
sion and  noise  as  if  they  were  alone-      Sometimes, 
when  fears  are  entertained  that  the  nerves  of  the 
,  parties  are  not  steady,  muskets,  or  heavily  charged 
i  guns  are  fired  in  their  faces — and  fired  until  they 
are  entirely  unconcerned  and  firm.     The  physical 
!  man  is  thus  trained  to  meet  the  emergency,  trained 
!  to  blunt — to  deaden  his  sensibilities — so  that  he 
t  may  more  surely  take  the  life  of  another,  and  save 
his  own  I 

When  thus  prepared,  the  parties  meet.  And 
'  now  comes  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  cun- 
I  ning  and  trick. 

!  First ;  there  is  a  good  deal  in  choice  of  posiUoii. 
[  The  sun  may  affect  the  sight  at  one  point  ;  a  tree 
j  may  be  near,  so  as  to  give  line  to  the  pistol  :  the 
j  ground  may  be  slightly  rising,  and  if  so,  the  up- 
permost will  be  apt  to  overshoot — these,  and 
j  twenty  other  important  or  material  advantages  are 
j  to  be  examined  into  by  seconds,  and  turned  to  the 
best  account  by  their  principals. 

Second  ;  there  is  as  much  in  giving  the  word. 
A  principal  gets  accustomed  to  his  second's  voice 
— its  pauses — the  length  of  them — and  knows, 
after  long  practice,  exactly  what  to  do.  For  in- 
stance :  one  second  is  slow,  another  fast ;  or  one 
begins  deliberately,  and  quickens  as  he  goes  on  ; 
if  the  party  gets  his  own  second,  he  has  an  advan- 
tage equal  sometimes  to  half,  and,  at  others,  to 
a  full  count.  This  any  one  may  readily  perceive 
by  pronouncing  the  usual  conamand, — Are  you 
ready  ^ — prepare — fire  !  One,  two,  three — in  dif- 
ferent tones,  and  with  slower  or  quickei  movement. 
Third  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  dress.  Everv 
object,  such  as  a  button,  or  breast-pin,  or  anything 
which  makes  a  contrast,  is  carefully  removed. 
The  usual  dress  for  the  dueUist  is  a  large,  light 
morning  wrapper,  made  as  near  the  color  of  the 
earth  as  may  be.  This  is  starched.  Thus,  the 
adversary  cannot  fix  his  sight  upon  a  particular 
spot,  and,  as  it  bags  out,  he  is  liable  to  mistake 
the  true  position  of  the  body.  And  then  the  par- 
ties are  drilled  to  put  the  body  in  as  small  a  com- 
pass as  possible,  so  as  to  guard  the  vital  parts  as 
far  as  it  can  be  done. 

If  neither  party  is  hurt,  after  firing,  they  make 
up,  and  have  a  laugh  over  it.  If  one  falls,  the 
other  escapes,  as  if  he  kneic  he  had  done  a  felon 
deed. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  honorable  practice  I 
The  reader  has,  in  the  details  given,  more  or  less 
true  of  all  southern   duelling — a   picture  of  the 
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course  which  honorable  men  pursue  in  endeavoring 
to  slay  each  other  !  Could  anything,  in  itself,  be 
more  degrading  or  contemptible  ?  Is  there  any 
practice,  we  ask  again,  more  richly  deserving  the 
ridicule  and  scorn  of  all  brave  men  ■?  It  is  a  map 
of  human  weakness  and  meanness — an  insult  to 
every  manly  feeling  and  religious  principle,  and 
should  be  hooted  out  of  civilized  society,  as  the 
foul  and  irreligious  blot  of  a  rude  and  barbarous 


As  further  evidence  that  a  duel  ought  not  to  be  called 
an  "  affair  of  honor,"  we  copy  some  remarks  of  the  Times 
upon  a  late  French  trial  for  perjury. 

The  Paris  papers,  which  we  have  just  received, 
bring  us  the  report  of  the  trial  and  the  sentence 
of  the  now  notorious  Beauvallon.  We  need  not 
remind  our  readers  that  this  man  escaped  a  capital 
conviction  on  the  charge  of  murder,  and  that  on 
the  recent  trial  of  his  accomplice  for  the  perjury 
by  which  such  impunity  had  been  secured,  he 
rendered  himself  again  amenable  to  the  law  by 
returning  with  abundant  interest  the  false  swearing 
which  had  been  so  serviceable  to  himself.  Nearly 
two  months  have  elapsed  since  this  occurrence, 
and  it  having  been  ascertained  in  the  interval,  by 
the  preliminary  inquiry  which  in  France  supersedes 
the  forms  of  our  grand  juries,  that  a  sufficient  case 
existed  for  the  prosecution,  the  prisoner  on  Friday 
last  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Assize 
to  plead  to  the  charge  against  him.  We  must 
beg  of  our  readers  to  observe  the  methods  by 
which,  in  France,  a  person  moving  in  distinguished 
literary  society,  and  professing  to  correct  and 
inform  public  opinion,  endeavors  to  exempt  him- 
self from  an  inculpation  alleging  that  he  had  been 
swearing  and  suborning  false  oaths  in  order  to 
shield  himself  from  the  penalties  of  murder.  We 
will  not  trouble  ourselves  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  circumstances 
on  which  the  defence  is  based — we  simply  pray 
our  readers  to  remark — what  on  cither  supposition 
may  be  most  plainly  inferred — the  ideas  which 
must  be  generally  current  in  a  society  before  which 
such  pleas  as  these  are  confidently  urged  by  one 
very  competent  to  select  those  which  promised 
best  for  his  reputation  and  his  release. 

The  original  charge  against  Beauvallon  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  laid  a  plot  for  involving  a 
troubl(!soine  rival  in  a  duel ;  that  he  had  taken  a 
trea<-lierous  and  deliberate  advantage  of  his  iuex- 
perienc<!<l  adversary,  in  every  i)articular,  arid  that 
he  had  at  last  coolly  and  circumspectly  shot  him 
through  the  brain  with  ajnstol,  of  which  he  knew 
the  exact  capabilitif^s,  and  whicli  he  had  brought 
hot  to  the  field  from  that  very  morning's  j)ractic(!. 
On  this  cliarge  he  w;i«  luviuittiui  l)y  the  evidence 
of  his  second,  D'Eciiuevitiey,  vvho  swore  that 
IJcnuvalion  liad  never  seen  the  pistols  before. 
For  this  evidence  D'Kccinevillcy  was  tried  as  a 
perjuror  in  August  last,  and  after  etulravoriiig  to 
clear  himself  by  challenging  the  witnesses  against 
hinj,  and  asserting  that  iiis  family  w:is  ranked 
among  the  noblesse  of  Franchu  Comle  in  the  17th 


century,  was  righteously  consigned  to  infamy  fo 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  This  judgment,  there- 
fore, decided  that  the  guilty  foreknowledge  of  the 
weapons  had  been  duly  proved.  But,  as  Beau- 
vallon on  this  occasion  swore  to  the  contrary  on 
behalf  of  his  friend,  even  as  his  friend  on  a  former 
occasion  had  so  sworn  on  behalf  of  him,  he  him- 
self now  became  liable  to  a  similar  charge,  and 
the  same  evidence  which  convicted  the  second  is 
consequently  brought  forward  to  convict  his  prin- 
cipal upon  the  self-same  count.  In  due  succes- 
sion, therefore,  the  several  witnesses  appeared  to 
prove  that  Beauvallon  had  risen  early  in  the 
morning  to  practise  at  the  target,  that  he  had 
called  to  inform  persons  of  his  intentions,  that  he 
had  deliberately  gone  through  the  exercise  in  the 
garden  of  his  second  while  his  doomed  victim  was 
shivering  in  the  snow,  and  that  the  instrument  was 
actually  found  black  and  smoking,  from  the  dis 
charge,  by  the  surgeon  in  attendance.  To  all 
this  Beauvallon  replies  simply  by  a  contradiction, 
which  carries,  of  course,  the  usual  weight  of  such 
affirmations  from  the  mouth  of  such  culprits.  His 
grand  defence  rests  upon  the  demolition  of  the 
evidence  tendered  by  M.  Meynavd,  which  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  the  affair  again 
before  the  public,  and  which  originated  these  two 
trials  of  the  second  and  his  principal.  The  attack 
which  is  to  destroy  M.  Meynard's  credit  and  restore 
Beauvallon's  character  is  conducted  as  follows  : 

Beauvallon  alleges  that  Meynard"s  entire  testi- 
mony is  the  invention  of  falsehood  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  spite,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  latter 
had  been  defeated  by  himself  in  a  competition  for 
the  good  graces  of  a  certain  lady.  In  corrobora- 
tion of  this  assertion,  and  as  witnesses  to  his  own 
character,  he  adduces  the  only  matter  which, 
beyond  his  own  reiterations,  he  has  hitherto  cm- 
ployed  in  the  shape  of  proof  throughout  the  trial. 
He  produces  in  court,  with  apparent  reluctance, 
the  private  letters  said  to  be  addressed  by  this  very 
lady  to  hilhsolf,  immediately  nfur  that  flight  to 
Spain  by  which  he  had  eluded  the  fine  imposed  on 
him  by  law  for  the  support  of  his  victim's  widoM'. 
So  singularly  do  these  effusions  insinuate  facts  in 
favor  of  Beauvallon — his  compulsory  participation 
in  the  duel — his  distraction  even  after  so  blameless 
and  inevitable  a  homicide — and,  as  if  by  prophecy, 
the  p(!r.secution  to  which  malice  and  envy  would 
subsequently  expose  him — that  a  suspicion  as  to 
the  pen  from  which  they  really  j)r()ceeded  could 
not  possibly  be  repressed.  "  Was  not  tiiis  letter 
irrjftni  for  yovr  otrn  (/rf'inrr?''  asked  the  pres- 
ident of  llKideliiKiuent,  observing  that  it  had  neitlier 
post-mark  nor  otiier  proof  of  authenticity.  The 
prisoner's  advocate  adroitly  d('nnln•^d  to  such  a 
question,  which  the  reader  will  jx'rhaps  answer 
for  himself  after  i)erusiiig  half  a  dozen  lines. 
"  Beli(!V(!  me,"  says  the  writer,  "  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  done  peo])le  harm  to  be  (h^tesfed  by 
them  ;  it  is  suflicient  fo  be  superior  to  them  in 
every  respect.  T)o  you  believe,  for  example,  that 
you  will  evt'r  be  forgiven  vour  success  in  the 
world,  your  position  at  the  head  of  a  widely  cir- 
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culated  journal,  your  books  so  much  applauded,  1 
and  those   honorable  decorations  which  you  have  i 
attained  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  ?     Listen  I — 1 1 
tell  you  that  in  less  than  three  months  you  wUl  1 
pass — you,    so   good,   so  upright — you,   softness 
incarnate — for  a  bully,  with  a  hard  heart  and  a 
pitiless  hand."     But,  the  true  force  of  the  whole 
allegation  will  not  be  felt  till  the  reader  arrives  at 
the  intimation  that  this  lady,  who  administers  con- 
solation, who  deprecates  treachery,  who  cheers  the 
spirit  and  confirms  the  piety  of  the  exile,  who  so 
rejoices  at  the  intelligence  that  he  is  improving  his 
"  fine    qualities"    by   the  example  of  a  Spanish 
ministry,    and  his  mind  by  the    libraries    of  the 
Escurial,  whose  confidential  devotion  is  exposed, 
and    whose    second-hand  praises  are  repeated  in 
order  that  the  latent  virtue  of  her  beloved  corre- 
spondent may  be  made  known  to  the  world — is  the 
wife  of  another  man  ! 

That  high  sense  of  honor  which  murderers  and 
adulterers  never  lose  in  France  precludes,  of 
course,  the  disclosure  of  the  lady's  name,  and  M. 
Beauvallon  throws  himself  with  confidence  on  the 
delicacy  of  his  countrymen  in  relpng  upon  the 
unattested  letters  of  an  anonymous  adulteress  for 
establishing  his  unsullied  innocence  and  clearing 
his  clouded  fame.  We  hope  so  bright  an  appre- 
ciation of  himself,  and  so  just  a  calculation  of  his 
audience,  as  is  shown  by  his  selection  of  such  a 
mouth-piece  to  proclaim  his  merits,  will  not  be  lost 
in  this  country.  That  they  were  not  made  without 
a  little  encouragement  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  fact.  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  whose 
name  figures  with  most  equivocal  credit  in  this 
nefarious  murder,  who  is  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
assassin,  and  the  owner  of  the  famous  pistols 
which  were  lent  for  the  deed — who,  at  the  late 
trial,  endeavored  to  intimidate  the  witnesses  by 
challenging  a  dangerous  deponent  in  the  witness- 
room,  and  whose  conduct  was  rebuked  in  open 
court  by  the  president,  has  so  far  retained  the 
favor  and  confidence  of  his  former  gossips  in  high 
office  that  he  has  recently  been  despatched  on  a 
government  mission  to  Rome,  there  to  represent  in 
some  sort  the  French  nation,  and  advance  French 
interests  at  that  pivot  of  Christian  politics.  With 
such  countenance  to  his  friends  and  party,  how 
hard  it  was  of  the  Court  of  Assize  to  sentence  M. 
Beauvallon  to  eight  years'  imprisonment ! 


Fn>m  the  Times,  20th  Oct. 
POVERTY    OF    ENGLAND. 

Sorry  are  we  to  say  it,  but  the  truth  must  be 
spoken — the  country  is  poor.  To  say  that  it  wants 
money  or  credit  will  not  convey  a  very  overwhelm- 
ing idea  of  the  helples^wess  to  some  of  our  readers. 
So  we  will  repeat  t'lat  Enirland  is  actually  poor  in 
the  grossest  and  most  tangible  sense.  The  country 
has  till  just  now  been  miserably  destitute  of  food. 
That  deficiency  is  hardly  supplied,  and  in  supplying 
it  so  far  we  have  both  to  part  with  our  gold,  and  put 
ourselves  in  debt  to  the  world.     This  is  being  poor 


in  a  very  plain  sense.  Again,  we  are  unusually 
short  in  the  materials  of  manufacture,  and  conse- 
quently in  those  manufactured  commodities  where- 
with we  have  hitherto  purchased  what  we  wanted 
from  our  neighbors.  Now,  there  is  no  theorizing 
no  currency-spinning,  in  these  simple  facts  ;  they 
are  perlectly  intelligible  in  the  case  of  one  person, 
and  are  equally  so  in  the  case  of  the  nation.  There 
are  people,  indeed,  who  appear  to  imagine  that 
while  poverty  in  the  case  of  an  individual  is  a  very 
solid  affair,  national  poverty  is  a  sentimental  ab- 
straction which  an  argument  or  a  word  can  demolish. 
There  is,  however,  no  difference  between  them, 
except  that  the  aggregate  poverty  is  the  worst  and 
most  incurable  of  the  two. 

The  effects  of  the  dearth  have  been  seriously  ag- 
gravated by  the  humanity  of  the  nation.  Besides 
the  natural'  rise  in  the  prices  of  food,  a  fact  alone 
sufficient  to  run  us  into  debt,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to 
feed  for  many  months  several  millions  in  Ireland. 
This  cost  us  £10,000,000,  of  which  jC8,00O,00O 
were  to  be  borrowed.  Here  is  the  case  of  a  man 
who,  being  poor  already,  and  stinted  in  his  house- 
hold, is  further  impoverished  by  his  poor  relations. 
It  is  the  act  of  one  who  divides  his  last  loaf  with 

the  beggar. 

***** 

The  deputation  of  the  Liverpool  merchants  and 
bankers,  coming  from  the  second  port  in  the  empire, 
and  that  now  involved  in  the  most  serious  disasters, 
has  no  ordinary  claim  to  our  sympathy  and  respect. 
We  feel  for  these  gentlemen  as  we  do  for  too  many 
others  who  with  a  great  game  in  their  hands  sud- 
denly find  themselves  obliged  to  give  it  up  ;  and, 
with  a  capital  enough  to  leave  an  ultimate  surplus, 
are  ruined  for  want  of  an  immediately  available 
fraction  of  their  means.  They  ask  for  an  advance 
on  the  credit  of  the  country.  We  have  long  lore- 
seen  the  day  when  British  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers would  have  to  follow  the  example  set  by  Irisli 
railway  directors.  The  one  demand  is  as  just  as 
the  other  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
balance  of  utility  is  in  favor  of  regular  and  repro- 
ductive employments  over  the  rude,  tedious,  and 
perhaps  unprofitable  works  of  the  railway. 

We  pointed  this  out  last  April,  when  Sir  Charles 
Wood  brought  up  again  his  loan  to  Irish  railways ; 
adding,  that  there  were  many  of  our  own  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  who  stood  in  far  more  need  of 
money  than  the  Irish  speculators :  while  the  re- 
spective conditions  of  the  two  peoples  would  soon 
present  the  very  same  claims.  The  conclusion  we 
came  to  on  that  most  disagreeable  and  discreditable 
subject  applies  to  this  instance.  Any  advance  on 
the  credit  of  the  nation,  any  boon  which  government 
can  bestow,  cannot  possibly  be  an  addition  to  the 
capital  of  the  country.  It  can  only  be  a  rearrange- 
ment— a  violent  disturbance  of  the  natural  order, 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  favored  persons  or  classes.  In 
fact,  the  nation  is  poor.  All  are  poor.  All  must 
bear  it  as  they  can.  The  weaker  must  be  left  to 
that  fate  from  which  it  is,  unfortunately,  impossible 
to  save  them  without  throwing  their  burden  on  some 
other,  perhaps  equally  unable  to  bear  it.  The  aid 
given  to  one  class  star^-es  another.  That  Irish  rail- 
ways may  be  finished,  English  railways  must  be 
suspended.  The  Irish  South- Western  goes  on. 
Even  the  English  Xorth-Wesiern  is  brought  to  a 
stand-still.  We  only  trust  that  we- shall  not  soon 
find  that  the  population  of  Lancashire  must  die,  thai 
Gal  way  and  Tipperary  may  be  fed. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  A  CORRESPON- 
DENT AT  PARIS,  DATED  1  NOV..  1847. 

The  Americans  in  Paris  naturally  exulted  in  the 
rictories  of  the  Mexican  capital.  It  is  better  for 
the  American  cause  in  Europe  that  such  fighting 
should  have  occurred  than  that  the  Mexicans  should 
have  tamely  capitulated.  The  London  Times  and 
the  Morning  Chronicle  represented  the  result  as  a 
defeat  for  the  American  forces  and  objects.  It 
would  seem,  said  the  Chronicle,  that  the  Yankees 
were  well  "  drubbed"'  this  time.  The  unremitting 
rancor  of  this  whig  organ,  and  of  the  semi-radical 
Sun,  can  be  easily  explained.  The  Times,  though 
regularly  supplied  with  venomous  matter  by  the 
Genevese  Traveller,  its  correspondent  at  New  York, 
is  still  behind  these  two  journals  in  virulence  and 
sardonic  malice.  All  the  Paris  editors  inserted  the 
details  from  Mexico,  acknowledged  the  success  of 
Scott,  and  anticipated  an  immediate  peace.  The 
Dibats  alone  confined  itself  to  mere  narrative.  La 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  issued  yesterday,  treats 
of  the  Mexican  war  at  some  length,  admits  the  su- 
periority of  the  American  arms,  and  represents  as 
hopeless  or  absurd  any  further  struggle  on  the  side 
of  the  Mexicans.  But  it  expresses  apprehension 
that  the  American  generals  will  become  too  popular 
at  home,  and  introduce  a  military  spirit  and  habit 
of  rule;  and  that  the  admission  of  the  "foreign 
races"  into  the  Union  might  deteriorate  the  old 
republican  stock  and  institutions. 

Those  who  have  learnt  from  direct  authoritative 
sources  how  Parades  was  occupied  in  this  capital, 
can  affirm  with  confidence  that  his  return  to  Mex- 
ico was  concerted  with  the  French  and  British  cab- 
inets, and  that  they  probably  furnished  the  means. 
They  divide  and  hold  a  distinct  or  adverse  course 
in  European  cases  wherein  they  have  an  obvious 
common  interest,  but  are  ready  to  coalesce  on  every 
occasion  that  favors  antagonism  to  American  arms 
and  efforts. 

The  official  report  of  the  French  revenue  (pub- 
lic) for  the  nine  months  of  the  present  year  wears 
a  better  aspect  than  tliat  (»f  the  British.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Journal  des  l)el)ats  of  this  day  congrat- 
ulates France,  and  extols  the  treasury  management. 
Nevertheless,  financial  affairs  here,  though  much 
If'ss  uti[)r().sperous  and  ominous  than  on  the  other 
side  of  tlie  channel,  are  dillicult  and  dismal  enough. 
It  ha-s  been  necessary  for  the  government  to  attempt 
the  greater  part  of  the  loan,  although  the  juncture 
could  .scarci'ly  he  joss  eligible.  I  refer  to  the  au- 
thori'/X'd  loan  of  liiree  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
franca. 

Tlie  elections  in  Portugal  are  in  favor  of  the  old 
despotic  party,  the  ('a/>ra/ix/x,  who  provoked  the 
recent  insurrection.  Th'ir  succfjss  is  ascribed  to 
c<jrruption.  The  I'ortuguese  government  borrows 
at  fifteen  |)cr  cent,  a  monlii,  upon  the  credit  of  the 
customs'  revenue.  Tiie  interest  (nearly  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars)  on  the  antecedent  national  debt, 
has  not  been  paid  since  October  last.     The  funds  i 


which  were  assigned  to  the  purpose  were  employed 
to  combat  the  insurrection,  which  the  British  and 
French  cabinets  admitted  to  be  warrantable,  while 
they  effectually  aided  the  government.  It  is  af- 
firmed that  the  French  treasury  is  in  arrears 
to  many  public  functionaries  and  public  undertak- 
ings, and  that  the  new  loan  must  be  at  seventy-six 
or  seventy-five,  with  an  interest  of  five  and  a  half 
per  cent,  altogether. 

We  hear  of  Russian  failures  and  embarrassments 
from  the  British  connection.  The  Paris  National 
earnestly  warns  France  against  too  intimate  busi- 
ness relations  with  Great  Britain — "  a  country  al- 
ways overtrading,  and  in  a  critical  intricacy  of 
finances  and  schemes."  Much  British  capital  was 
thrown  into  France  for  the  railroads  and  varions 
joint-stock  companies  ;  but  the  greater  part  is  with- 
drawn. The  British  visiters  and  residents  in  this 
kingdom  yield  it  an  enormous  sum — a  sum  which 
alone  renders  peace  a  primary  concern.  French 
stocks  of  every  description  are  now  low ;  in  case 
of  a  political  convulsion  at  the  death  of  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, they  would  fall  at  once  nearly  a  half — to  forty. 
This  the  most  intelligent  bankers  concede,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  suppose  a  revolution  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly improbable.  A  cool  and  disinterested 
observer  must,  however,  entertain  fears;  and,  if  an 
American,  think  that  funds  had  better  be  in  Amer- 
ican stocks  or  hands  than-  here  so  placed  as  to  be 
exposed  to  the  risks.  All  the  great  bankers  of 
Paris,  la  haute  finance,  are  deeply  involved  in  stocks 
of  every  description. 

The  Legitimist !  journals  and  writers  continue 
to  pay  homage  and  profess  fealty  to  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux,  whom  they  style  "the  supreme  digni- 
ty of  France" — "the  most  exalted  representative 
of  legitimate  monarchy."  They  are  sure  of  a 
secret  compact  between  M.  Guizot  and  Prince 
Metternich  to  keep  watch  over  the  duke  and  detect 
the  communications  and  plans  between  him  and  his 
loyal  adherents  in  France.  The  legitimists  are 
well  organized  in  both  the  capital  and  the  prov- 
inces, and  their  journals  have  able  editors  and  con- 
tributors. One  of  them  remarks,  "  France  seems 
always  to  be  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  but  docs  not 
perish" — a  situation  by  no  means  enviable. 

Th*  French  government  has  despatched  eminent 
physicians  to  reconnoitre  the  cholera  in  the  regions 
of  the  Danube.  Alarm  is  sounded  already  in  Paris, 
and  the  press  abounds  in  precautions  more  or  Ks-s 
seriously  urg(!d.  The  government  h;is  conuuia- 
sioned,  likewise,  si.x  doctors  of  high  professional 
merit  to  the  K;ist,  to  study  and  strive  to  prevent 
the  plague  in  its  chief  theatres.  Alexandria,  Bey- 
rout,  Constantinoj)lc,  Cairo,  aj-o  among  the  places 
of  their  sojourn. 

Sad  complaints  arrive  of  the  state  of  business  at 
Algiers;  failures  have  been  numerous.  No  bank 
aid  is  afforded.  The  Duke  d'Autnale  is  iiistall(!d 
as  governor-general  of  Algeria,  in  vice-regal  state  ; 
he  means  to  expend  in  his  estal)lishment  at  least  a 
million  of  francs  per  aimum.     Abd-el-Kader  still 
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lives  and  moves  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  more 
fonnidable,  it  is  added,  to  the  emperor  thereof  than 
to  the  rulers  of  Algeria.  We  cannot  know  his  real 
situation. 

The  Jmirnal  des  Defeats  is  intent  on  a  maritime 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  It  has  given 
several  long  editorial  articles  to  the  subject.  The 
advantages  and  important  results  for  many  nations 
are  skilfully  exhibited.  Thirty  miilions  of  francs 
(six  of  dollars)  are  stated  as  the  maximum  of  the 
cost  of  a  canal.  Stephan  Effendi,  the  intelligent 
representative  here  of  Mehemet  Ali,  says  that  his 
master  will  execute  the  work,  with  the  aid  of 
the  French,  Italian,  and  German  engineers,  who 
have  repaired  to  Egypt  for  the  survey  and  process. 
Nothing  more  dramatic,  and,  sometimes,  nothing 
more  pleasant,  than  the  vicissitudes  of  aifairs  at  the 
court  of  Madrid.  You  look  all  the  while  for  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  cannot  see  it  in  the  govern- 
ment action  and  history.  Christina  has  again  be- 
come the  sovereign  in  fact,  with  Nar\ae'z  as  her 
prime  prop  and  minister.  It  is  whispered  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  mission  of  Narvaez  to  Madrid, 
and  her  speedy  expedition,  was  symptoms  of  preg- 
nancy, which  rendered  the  earliest  possible  seem- 
ing reconciliation  between  Isabel  and  Don  Fran- 
cisco indispensable  on  several  accounts.  Scandal 
has  found  too  much  certain  material  since  their 
rupture,  although  this  solution  of  recent  and  sudden 
events  may  be  incorrect — mere  guess-work. 

The  Neapolitan  government  seems  to  have  near- 
ly crushed  the  insurrection  in  Calabria.  Sicily  was 
soon  reduced  to  temporary  quiet.  The  movements 
in  the  south  of  the  peninsula  are  unfortunately 
those  of  banditti,  whom  the  patriots  use  as  auxil- 
iaries, and  who  destroy  the  dignity,  credit,  and  real 
momentum  of  their  cause.  It  is  not  with  such 
instruments  that  the  parthenopean  republic  can  be 
firmly  erected.  But  the  pope's  liberalism  has  not 
been  without  its  effect  in  Naples,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  Italy.  The  Journal  des  Debats  of  the  27th 
October  says  :  "  Everybody  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  admits  that  important  reforms  in  the 
administration  are  indispensable.  The  government 
itself  appears  quite  disposed  to  enter  on  the  road 
so  gloriously  opened  by  Pius  IX."  You  will  see 
that  even  the  little  free  state  of  San  Marino,  stead- 
fast to  its  institutions  for  so  many  centuries,  has 
been  excited  to  an  essential  organic  change.  The 
senate,  heretofore  composed  of  the  patrician  order 
alone,  has  been  abolished  for  a  house  of  represen- 
tatives chosen  by  universal  suffrage. 

Louis  Philippe  attained  his  seventy-fourth  year 
on  the  6th  of  October.  His  health  and  activity 
seem  unimpaired.  He  manifests  the  same  qualities 
of  mind  and  habits  of  life  ;  talks  freely  about  ev- 
erything ;  calls  Lord  Palmerston  a  brouillon  (mis- 
■diief-raaker) ;   wonders  that  the  English  are   so 


angry  with  him  about  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier  with  the  Spanish  princess,  seeing  that 
he  had  refused  the  crown  of  Belgium  for  his  sec- 
ond son,  the  hand  of  Isabel  for  the  third,  and  in 
other  instances  proved  his  moderation  or  abstemi- 
ousness with  regard  to  his  dynasty.  He  protests 
that  he  has  no  idea  of  interfering  in  Mexican 
affairs ; — we  might  believe  him  if  he  added,  not 
further  than  cooperating  in  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchy,  if  by  any  possibility  it  can  be  done. 
Louis  Philippe  is  a  thorough  royalist,  not  by  sta- 
tion and  dynastic  interest  alone,  but  by  persuasion 
and  passion;  for  France,  he  naturally  and  excusa- 
bly confounds  republicanism  with  anarchy,  war, 
and  another  vicious  circle  to  be  run  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

The  Journal  des  Dtbats  and  the  Constitutionnel 
are  the  highest  authorities  touching  events  and 
probabilities  in  Switzerland.  The  former  (of  this 
day — the  1st  of  November)  says,  "We  received 
late  last  evening  news  which  confirms  our  most 
dismal  anticipations.  The  Swiss  diet  has  voted 
finally  and  fully  for  the  execution  of  its  decrees 
against  the  Sondcrlund — the  Catholic  league  ;  the 
deputies  or  representatives  of  the  league  have  quit- 
ted Berne,  the  seat  of  the  diet.  Hostilities  are  to 
be  commenced  in  a  few  days.  We  do  not  warrant 
this  intelligence  as  certain,  but  we  have  reason  to 
think  it  so."  The  Berne  correspondent  of  the 
Constitutionnel  tells,  under  date  2Sth  October— 8 
in  the  evening — "The  conference  between  the 
committee  of  the  Sonderhund  and  that  of  the  diet 
has  utterly  miscarried.  The  deputies  of  the  league 
asked  the  reestablishment  of  the  convents  of  ^luri 
and  of  Wettingen,  and  promised  to  send  away  the 
Jesuits  on  the  1st  of  January,  1849."  The  Debats 
evidently  wishes  for  hostilities ;  it  virtually  coun- 
sels the  Sondtrbund  to  begin.  The  yational  (re- 
publican organ)  betrays  the  same  wish  for  a  civil 
war  : — each  hopes  the  triumph  of  the  cause  which 
it  advocates.  The  radical  party  consists  of  twelve 
and  two  half  cantons,  some  of  which  have  a  num- 
ber of  CathoUc  citizens,  very  little  disposed  to  fight 
their  co-religionists  anywhere  ;  the  diet  has  called 
out  fifty  thousand  troops,  and  can,  it  is  said,  com- 
mand beyond  thirty  thousand  more.  Twenty  thou- 
sand form  the  whole  force  of  the  seven  cantons  of 
the  Sonderbund,  whose  aggregate  population  is  not 
more  than  a  fifth  of  the  Helvetic  people.  Imagine, 
in  a  country  of  about  the  same  number  of  inhab- 
itants as  the  state  of  New  York,  an  array  of  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  to  cut  each 
other's  throats,  devastate  their  own  soil,  and  ex- 
haust their  means  of  national  strength  and  mdepen- 
dence.  It  is  an  insane,  execrable  conflict — so 
monstrous  that  incredulity  yet  prevails  here.  The 
judgment  of  Europe  is  likely  to  be  severer  on  the 
diet  than  the  league. 
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From  the  Spectator,  30  Oct. 
THE    BANK    AND    THE    PANIC. 

Ministers  have  shown  themselves  a  "  squeeza- 
ble" ministry — have  yielded  to  the  importunity 
of  embarrassed  speculators  and  frightened  traders. 
They  are  not  "to  keep  steady  the  standards  of 
credit,"  according  to  our  reading  of  their  simple 
duty,  but  instead  thereof,  are  "  to  attempt,  by  some 
extraordinary  and  temporary  measure,  tc  restore 
confidence  to  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
community."'  The  "extraordinary'*  measure  is 
a  recommendation  to  the  Bank  of  England  to  en- 
large their  discounts  and  advances;  "  if  this  course 
should  lead  to  any  infringement  of  the  existing 
law,"  ministers  will  propose  a  bill  of  indemnity 
when  the  parliament  meets ;  for  the  moneys  lent 
they  instruct  the  bank  to  charge  a  high  rate  of 
interest — naming  eight  per  cent,  as  the  lowest ; 
and  they  claim  for  the  public  "  any  extra  profit" 
to  be  derived  I'rom  the  extension. 

This  interference  of  government  with  the  in- 
dependent action  of  the  bank  is  a  startling  depart- 
ure from  the  position  of  laissez-faire  in  which  min- 
isters appeared  to  be  resolutely  intrenched  when 
they  received  the  late  deputation  from  Liverpool. 
Wiiat  had  happened,  between  Tuesday  the  19th 
and  Monday  the  25th,  to  account  for  the  change  ? 
Mercantile  and  money  matters  remained  unaltered  ; 
or  if  any  symptom  of  alteration  appeared,  it  was  for 
the  belter  ratlier  than  otherwise.  But  two  events 
had  occurred,  which,  as  they  immediately  preceded 
the  new  course  adopted  by  the  government,  have 
been  supposed  to  stand  in  some  influential  relation 
to  it.  A  deputation  of  city  bankers — an  important 
section  of  the  premier's  London  constituents — had 
an  interview  with  Lord  John  on  Saturday  ;  on  the 
same  day,  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  in 
lengthened  consultation  with  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Other  influences  might  be  imagined.  It  is  possible 
that  the  ministers  have  no  definite  perception  of  the 
nature  of  the  crisis — no  confidence  in  the  position 
they  had  taken  up,  or  in  their  powers  of  maintain- 
ing it.  Perhaps  they  fear  the  play  of  parties  and 
interests  in  parliament :  the  protectionists,  for  in- 
stance, would  gladly  seize  upon  ^^ Peel's  bank 
charter  act"  as  a  stock  in  trade  ;  and  the  formida- 
ble railway  phalanx  in  the  new  house  of  commons 
might  join  them  in  the  onslaught,  for  the  sake  of 
"  ctioap  money."  Many  whig  partisans,  and  pos- 
sibly some  of  the  whig  ministers,  would  be  willing 
enough  to  discredit  the  existing  law,  merely  to  dis- 
credit its  ostensible  author.  Or,  superior  to  fear, 
and  to  all  s[)iteful  and  selfish  promptings,  our  good 
ministers,  sorely  beset  and  greatly  concerned,  may 
have  been  moved  exclusively  by  the  benevolent  de- 
sire to  be  tloinfr  somethin'j;  to  help. 

The  direct  amount  of  the  help  offered  ki  limited 
by  the  cotiditioiis.  The  nation's  resources  are  not 
increased  ;  tlie  debts  and  ol)ligations  of  traders  and 
speculators  are  not  diinniished.  Oovernment  takes 
no  responsi!)iliiy  upon  itself,  but  mendy  "  nscom- 
mends"  to  the  bank.  The  bank  alone  is  responsi- 
bli',  as  bi'fore;  and  exercisi's  its  powers  sut)j(>et  to  a 
pfnalty  of  forfeiture,  wliich  the  directors  will  be 
slow  to  risk — a  minister's  promise  to  a[)i)ly  for  an 
"  indemnity"  not  being  (piite  so  safe  a  warrant  as 
the  actual  law.  The  nuiiiminn  rale  of  interest — 
eight  per  cent. — is  higher  than  the  profits  of  honest 
business  can  afTord,  or  than  priidiMit  traders  will 
])ay.  fJamblcrs  may  pay  it,  or  any  rate,  to  buy 
them  another  chance  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  ;  spec- 


ulators, pressed  by  immediate  calls  for  money,  may 
pay  it,  rather  than  part  with  property  at  a  heavier 
loss  ;  mercantile  men  in  desperate  circumstances 
may  pay  it,  to  postpone  the  abhorred  day  of  final 
stoppage.  So  far  as  the  measure  is  effectual  in 
these  respects,  it  might  be  termed  a  measure  to 
promote  gambling,  prop  unsound  trade,  and  prevent 
prices  from  reaching  the  level  required  for  healthy 
commerce.  Some,  however,  admire  it  rather  as  a 
clever  trick — a  kind  of  legerdemain — of  no  sub- 
stance or  real  worth  in  itself,  but  possessing  the 
wonderful  secret  of  inspiring  "confidence."  This 
is  the  stock  exchange  measure  of  value  :  accord- 
ingly, up  went  the  funds,  and  some  nice  percent- 
ages might  be  cleared  in  the  first  days  of  the  week, 
by  those  who  were  content  to  sell,  on  a  moderate 
profit,  at  the  "  turn  of  the  market."  But  "  fairy 
gifts"  are  of  a  flieeiing  nature  :  there  have  been 
downs  as  well  as  ups  on  'change  since  Monday — all 
is  unsteady,  uncertain  ;  and  for  solid  commercial 
purposes,  the  artificial  "  confidence"  is  likely  to  be 
as  limited  and  "  temporary"  as  the  "extraordinary 
measure." 

The  indirect  and  future  bearings  of  the  measure 
are  far  more  extensive.  The  money  act  of  1844 
is  repealed  by  anticipation.  The  endless  currency 
question  is  once  more  set  adrift  on  a  troubled  sea. 
The  men  of  Birmingham  will  again  raise  their 
heads ;  for  the  Anti-gold  League  there  is  hope. 
Our  finance  ministers,  no  doubt,  profess  unshaken 
allegiance  to  "  the  law  which  has  placed  the  cur- 
rency of  this  country  upon  a  sound  basis,"  and  so 
forth  :  but  their  own  journals  tell  another  tale,  and 
treat  these  euphuisms  with  provoking  plainness. 
One  of  them,  indeed,  went  a  step  too  far  on 
Wednesday,  when  it  styled  the  curious  composition 
signed  "John  Russell"  and  "  Charles  Wood" — ■ 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer — "  the  order  in  council  suspending  the 
bank  charter  act  of  1841."  But  that  denoted 
foregone  conclusions.  When  the  bank  charter 
act  is  overhauled,  will  the  bank  itself  escape  a 
radical  reconstruction  ?     We  think  not. 

Great  changes  are  on  the  cards.  Troubles  gather 
around  us.  The  political  lull  is  nearly  over.  A 
time  of  keen  contest  approaches.  One  of  the  un- 
foreseen efTects  of  this  week's  surrender  may  be  to 
weaken  the  whig  cabinet  in  the  ensuing  session, 
both  for  necessary  action,  and  for  resistance  to  at- 
tempts which  they  ynvst  resist. 

We  subjoin,  from  the  commentaries  of  the  metro- 
politan daily  newspapers,  specimens  of  the  manner 
ill  which  this  announcement  was  received.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  writers  of  all  parlies,  however 
diirering  in  their  views  otherwise,  concur  in  regard- 
ing the  bank  charter  act  of  1814  as  aban(h)ned. 

Times — "  The  ministerial  measure  is  a  remedy 
for  a  temporary  panic,  not  for  a  real,  a  permanent, 
and  an  increasing  pressure.  If  this  be  little  more 
than  a  j)anic — if  confidence  is  all  that  is  wanted — if 
hoarding  is  to  be  discouraged,  employment  set  free, 
and  (uiterprise  invitixl — if  also  those  objects  were 
not  attainable  in  any  other  way,  then,  undoubtedly, 
government  has  (Ioik;  the  right  thing.  This  supjKH 
sitioii  has,  however,  but  slender  foundation.  It 
rests  only  on  a  hopeful  and  loo  confiding  tempera- 
m(!iit.  Tiiere  is  a  panic,  it  is  true,  and  just  now  a 
vt;ry  wild  and  ridiculous  panic,  driving  men  to  fool- 
ish and  cowardly  proceedings.  But  there  is  also 
an  actual  pressure — a  pressure  which  lias  been 
gradually  increasing  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth, 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  likely  to  in- 
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creasp  anH  which  mawerv  possibly  soon  be  a^^ra- [  gold  in  the  bank  vrithout  inducin?  a  panic,  a  run 
vatpd   to  any  conceivable' de-ree  by  events  q^uite    for  gold,  and  other  disasters  tar  more  serious  than 

those  which  it  was  the  object  ot  the  measure  lo 

obviate."' 


within  the  scope  of  possibility,  not  to  say  niore. 
The  fact  of  the  pressure  thus  lar  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, and  cannot  be  denied.  The  question  is — will 
it  iasi?  and  how  long!  We  answer — Yes;  be- 
cause the  causes  are  still  in  operation.  It  is  almost 
forbidden  to  ?peak  of  railways,  potatoes,  and  cotton, 


Momino-    Chronicle— ''Vi'e  feel   that    we   may 
congratulate  both  the  ministry  and  the  country  on 
the  Events  of  yesterday.     An  act  of  prompt   and 
.       _   _  .  .    _  vigorous  statesmanship  has  rescued  the  one  from 

to  ears  polite.  We  mention  them  not  for  the  sake  ■  ^j^g  f^^g  which  inevitably  overtakes  the  feeble,  the 
of  the  past,  but  just  to  remind  people  of  two  impor-  ^  misguided,  and  the  pusillanimous  ;  and  the  abroga- 
tant  facts;  first,  that  througii  the  vast  increase  of  I  tion'^of  a  dangerous  and  irritating  law  has  conferred 
our  imports,  and  diminution  of  our  exports,  we  are  i  ^p^j,  ^j^g  other  a  welcome  and  necessary  interval 
at  this  moment  rather  deep  in  the  books  of  the  ^f  ^ggj^  after  a  period  of  excitement  and  collision 
foreigner;  secondly,  that  imports  are  likely  to  con-  ^vhich  will  forever  render  the  closing  months  of 
tinue  very  great,  and  exports  are  certain  to  remain  ^jjg  present  year  a  melancholy  page  in  the  history 
very  low.  This  condition  of  affairs  can  only  lead  to  ^f  our  country  and  our  commerce.  At  present  we 
one'  possible  result — the  same  as  that  which  would  |  chiefly  see  aiid  feel  the  immediate  blessings  of  the 
infallibly  happen  to  the  journeyman  who  should  j  rgUgf  [^  its  reviving  influence  over  a  prostrate  credit 
go  on  importing  into  his  tenement  meat,  drink,  and  i  ^^^  ^  stagnant  industry.  We  behold  the  return  of 
clothing,  to  the  value  of  thirty  shillings  a  week,  all  i  j^  ^^^^^  of  cheerfulness' over  a  landscape  from  which 
the  time  only  exporting  work  to  no  greater  amount  |  ^.g  ^^^^  ggg^,  ^^^jj  so  much  solicitude  the  depar- 
than  twenty-five  shillings.  His  capital,  if  he  had  j  jy^g^  ^^y  ijy  ^^y^  of  first  one  ray  of  sunshine  and 
any,  would  suffer  a  continual  drain.  Such  is  the  ^j^gj,  another,  until  the  advent  of  an  utter  darkness 
drain  before  us.  appeared  to  be  close  at  hand.     Our  marts  and  our 

•'A  reference  to  the  past — the  merest  glance  of  exchano-es  are  again  instinct  with  a  hopeful  activity  ; 
retrospection — is  suflScient  to  show  that  government  ^^^^  under  the  impulse  of  a  pardonable  alacrity,  we 
has  not  hith-rto  sufficiently  realized  the  grave  and  !  ^re  in  haste  to  conclude  that  a  measure,  of  which 
growing  character  of  this  pressure.  They  refer  to  '  ^^^  beneficence  is  so  soon  and  so  plainly  apparent, 
last  April.  The  panic  of  last  April  subsided  ;  but  |  jj^^y  well  content  itself  with  the  testimonials  which 
the  pressure  did  not.  That  ministers  fully  thought  |  the' happy  transitions  of  the  present  moment  so  pro- 
their  diflScuhies  over,  may  be  presumed  from  the  |  f^ggiy  furnish  of  its  wisdom  and  its  efficacy.     We 


quent  six  months  have  not  justified  the  wisdom  of  ^|,g  ^^^^  secondary  consideration.  They  will  not 
that  security.  It  is  due  to  ourselves  to  observe,  ,  faj]  to  perceive,  that  the  timely  intervention  of  the 
that  when  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  the  j  ^^y^^  prerogative  at  a  critical  juncture  was  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  think  fit  to  say  in  their  :  means  of  averting  a  severe  trial  and  a  g"--  scandal 
note  to  the  authorities  of  the  bank  that  they  were  j  f^^^^  jj^g  institutions  of  the  country  ;  that  a  people 
encouraged  to  expect  the  prevailing  distrust  would  |  smarting-  under  an  accumulation  of  evils,  which  by 
subside,  '  by  the  speedy  cessation  of  a  similar  state  |  jj^g  j^og(^  persevering  and  patient  argument  they 
of  feeling  in  the  month  of  April  last,'  we  have  not  i  j^ad  traced  with  the' clearness  of  demonstration  to 
the  honor  to  be  included  in  that  statement.  If  they  i  an  artificial  and  leo^islative  origin,  were  not  suffered 
will  do  us  the  favor  to  read  some  remarks  that  ap-  |  ^^,  ^j^g  negligence^of  the  authority  in  whose  hands 
peared  in  this  place  on  the  2Sth  of  April,  they  will  ^  ^^^  jaw  had  placed  a  paramount  discretion,  to  urge 
find  our  distrust  had  in  no  wise  abated  ;  but  that, ;  ^^^-^^  petitions  and  their  remonstrances  in  vain  until 
on  the  contrary,  we  felt  less  confidence  than  ever  in  j  supplication  passed  into  discontent,  and  discontent 
consequence  of  the  Irish  railway  loan;  and  were  .  jggpg„gj  i^^o  a  sedition,  which  set  at  nought  the  law 
emboldened  to  predict  circumstantially,  and  to  the  |  -^^  g^^y  neither  amend  nor  obey.  They  will  do 
very  letter,  the  present  most  melancholy  condition  [  ^^^^  ^j^an  this ;  they  will  see  that'the  chosen  leader 
of  affairs.  j  of  a   great    party,  who   had    been   placed    by  the 

"  The  measure  destined,  we  cannot  but  fear,  to,  almost  unanimous  consent  of  his  countrymen  at  the 
give  to  October  25,  1347,  rather  a  disastrous  prom- j  ^^^^  „f  a  popular  government,  did  not,  by  a  fatal 
inence  in  the  chronicles  of  trade,  will  allay  the  panic  |  and  derogatory  negligence  of  the  facts  of  "a  s^:vere 
and  increase  the  pressure.  It  will  give  a  new  start  gjisis,  bring  contusion  and  disruption  into  the  rmiks 
to  all  the  causes  which  have  lately  so  much  aug- 1  ^f  his  supporters,  and  again  reduce  the  name  of  a 
mented  expenditure,  but  checked  and  hampered  |  ^^.[^i^  government  into  the  category  of  things 
reproduction.  We  do  not.  therefore,  anticipate  any  [  .^^hich  men  regard  with  aversion  and  distrust." 
immediate   ill    effects.      It    is    for  the    future   that 


we  fear.  The  bank  charter  act  is  virtually  sur- ! 
rendered.  The  purposes  of  that  act,  may,  perhaps, 
be  supplied  by  other  arrangements.  But  a  new 
principle  is  introduced.  Government  now  comes 
forward  as  a  great  money-lender.  It  proposes  to 
bolster  up  the  credit  of  the  country  by  increasing 
the  circulation.  That  is  an  impossible  attempt. 
Whenever  the  new  principle  shall  come  into  actual 
operation,  it  will  be  found  that  government  can  lend 
its  gold,  but  cannot  at  its  will  force  an  additional 
quantity  of  paper  into  use.  A  few  days  may  pass, 
a  few  weeks,  or  even  a  few  months,  may  elapse, 
before  the  new  principle  is  put  to  the  proof.  When 
it  is,  it  will  be  seen  whether  we  can  diminish  the 


Globe — "  The  bank  charter  is  thrown  overboard. 
Truly  we  care  not  what  whale  swallows  it.  If  it 
was  not  thrown  overboard  even  before  it  was  taken 
aboard,  (to  indulge  an  Iricism.)  it  was  not  for  the 
want  of  broad  hints,  and  sinister  auguries,  from  all 
the  '  old  hands.' 

'  Stulta  est  dementia,  cum  tot  ubique 
Vatibus  occurras,  periturae  parcere  Chartae.' 
It  was  impossible,  however,  more  genteelly  to  beg 
any  convict's  pardon  on  turning  him  off",  or  to  a.^sure 
him  more  considerately  that  his  suspension  would 
be  a  mere  temporary  matter.  It  may  be  long 
enough,  nevertheless,  to  do  his  business.  Civility, 
however,  costs  nothing.     The  official  civilities  to 
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the  bank  charter  act,  on  this  occasion,  remind  us 
rather  of  those  to  Master  Barnardine  at  an  anala- 
gous  crisis  ;  and  the  rumored  ministerial  confidences 
witli  the  kite  prime  minister  resemble  those  with 
Jack,  in  t!ie  Tale  of  a  Tab,  to  get  Iiis  consent  to 
the  tying  himself  up.  Tlie  job  being  done,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  preliminaries;  and, 
assuming  the  accuracy  of  those  reported,  we  cannot 
but  admit  that  the  dramatic  imity  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  career  has  been  preserved  by  thus  making 
him,  as  it  were,  an  accessary  (tliougli  not  this  time 
a  principal) — bringing  him  in,  as  it  were,  at  the 
death — of  another  integrant  of  his  own  policy — to 
follow  Caliiolic  restrictions,  and  corn-laws  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulets.  This  one,  indeed,  is  only 
consigned  there,  like  Juliet,  with  views  of  resurrec- 
tion ;  hut  we  have  faith  in  the  ordinary  rules  of  the 
monetary  drama  for  the  catastrophe." 

Daily  News — "  Ministers  certainly  deserve  credit 
for  having  broken  the  charm  of  1844.  It  is  pity, 
however,  that  they  should  have  gone  to  consult  the 
old  necromancer  himself,  who  laid  on  the  charm, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  should  be  done.  The 
position  as  well  as  the  character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
warranted,  that  his  advice,  whatever  it  might  be, 
would  not  be  such  as  to  enhance  the  honor  of  his 
rivals  and  consulters.  It  could  easily  be  foreseen 
that  his  counsel  to  them  would  be  a  half  measure, 
or  a  I)it  of  a  measure.  Any  large  stride  in  the 
modification  of  his  own  past  views,  or  in  the  pro- 
pitiation of  public  opinion.  Sir  Robert  is  the  most 
likely  man  in  the  world  to  keep  for  himself.  He, 
no  doubt,  dislikes  that  any  one  should  have  the 
honor  of  abrogating  the  law  of  1844,  save  himself. 
He  has  therefore  enjoined  upon  Sir  Charles  Wood 
the  snia]l(;?t  possit)le  departure  from  it;  and  even 
that  is  done,  in  the  letter  to  the  bank,  as  if  it  were 
a  heresy— heresy  against  Peel — for  which  the  min- 
ister evidently  prays  that  he  may  be  pardoned. 
*  *  *  With  this  crisis  the  prestige  that  so  long 
accompanied  the  inlluence  of  the  bank  is  dispelled. 
Hitherto  that  body  was  proud  of  having  been  the 
means  of  keeping  down  the  rate  of  discount.  It  is 
now  forced  to  come  fi)rward  and  fix  a  minimum  of 
discount  higher  than  our  money-market  has  known 
for  a  very  long  period  ;  and  that  it  is  higher  than, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  current  rate  in  the 
market  ought  to  he,  is  confessed  in  the  novel  stipu- 
lation for  a  division  of  the  expected  profits  with  the 
crown." 

Morning  Post — "  At  last  her  majesty's  ministers 
have  given  way  to  the  dictates  of  plain  common 
sen.se,  ])ressed  u[)on  them  by  the  fearful  necessity 
<tf  tlu;  crisis.  It  is  evident  that  even  at  this  last 
liour  lliey  have  done  so  with  reluctance.  The  vo- 
taries of  the  Peel  moiustary  policy  have  died  hard. 
But  tiie  system  is  now  dead.  Let  us  s(!e  who  will 
dare  to  revive  it.  The  bankers  of  Tiondon,  who 
HMnonsirated  against  the  restrictive  law  of  1844, 
were  not  listened  to.  The  present  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  actually 
sneered  at  their  anticipations  of  possible  pr(;ssure. 
The  bankers  of  T,on(lon  were  risiht.  1  he  Peel 
contrivfr  of  monetary  restriction,  and  his  advi.ser, 
Jones  lyoyd  were  wrong.  T/ird  J()hn  I{u.ssell  and 
Sir  riiarles  Wood,  and  the  rest  who  confided  in 
1  the  scif-regulalintr  (lowcrs  of  the  bill  of  1844,  were 
wrong.  Let  mini-sUirs  fence  as  they  may  with  the 
circumstances,  and  die  upon  the  question  with  the 
largest  circumlocution,  still  the  end  is  that  they 
avow  their  error,  and  give  way.  We  are  no  longer 
*o  be  tied  down  to  the  tyrannical  pedantry  and  non- 


sense of  the  bill  of  1844.  We  owe  to  that  measure 
the  dreadful  monetary  crisis  ;  which  we  think  will, 
in  a  great  degree,  pass  away,  now  that  reasonable- 
ness and  common  sense  have  been  admitted  to  the 
councils  of  the  government.  We  owe  also  to  that 
measure  that  even  now  money  is  to  cost  8  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Surely  the  time  will  come  when  the 
people  of  England  will  '  visit  for  these  things,'  and 
openly  avow  their  contempt  for  the  pretending 
politicians  who  have  done  such  enormous  mischief, 
and  have  so  late  come  to  the  rescue.  The  two 
curses  which  the  last  Peel  government  inflicted  upon 
this  country  were  restriction  of  the  monetary  means 
of  the  country,  and  unrestricted  competition  of 
foreign  industry  with  home  industry,  under  the 
name  of  free  trade.  To  one  of  these  branches  of 
impolicy  the  first  great  blow  has  now  been  given  ; 
but  we  have  but  half  gained  what  is  due  to  the 
British  people,  until  the  quackery  of  free  trade  is 
also  abandoned  as  an  impracticable  folly." 

Standard — "  There  is  a  benefit  afforded  by  the 
work  of  yesterday  far  beyond  the  present  relief, 
direct  or  indirect :  the  bill  of  1844  is  effectually  re- 
pealed by  it  at  once  and  forever.  The  blow  to  the 
bill  of  1844,  and  to  all  the  measures  of  the  author 
of  that  bill  having  reference  to  the  same  subject,  is 
fatal.  This  one  monument  of  the  Peel  policy  is 
shattered  to  fragments  ;  and  this,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, is  nearly  the  only  monument  of  his  states- 
manship which  he  had  not  previously  shivered  with 
his  own  hands.  It  is  something  thus  to  have  a 
troublesome  and  importunate  obstacle  removed  from 
the  road  to  recovery  ;  for  after  yesterday's  work,  it 
is  impossible  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  can  ever  again 
be  accepted  by  any  one  as  qualified  to  assist  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  With  respect  to  the  future, 
let  us  declare  our  hope  that  the  breathing-time 
afforded  by  the  arrangement  made  yesterday  will 
be  employed  in  devising  a  better  system  of  currency 
than  that  which  has  proved  so  uni'ortunate  in  1820, 
1822,  1820,  1831,  and  in  the  present  year.  We 
do  not  affect  to  believe  that  any  system  of  currency 
can  go  far  to  restore  the  wealth  and  commerce  of 
the  country  sacrificed  by  '  free  trade  ;'  but  a  better 
system  than  the  system  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  pal- 
liate much  actual  distress,  and,  by  proving  the 
incompatilulity  of  any  efiicient  currency  with  free 
trade,  will  lead  to  the  restoration  of  protection  as 
the  one  complete  means  of  cure.  It  is  something 
meanwhile  that  the  idol  of  the  economists  has  been 
broken — the  Dagon  has  fallen — that  '  his  head  and 
hands  have  been  cut  off,  and  that  only  the  stump 
of  Dag(m  is  left  to  him.'  " 


now    IS    THE    SANATORY  COMMISSION  GETTING 
ON? APPKOACH   OF    THE  CHOLERA. 

TiiK  cholera  is  a})proaching  with  slow  but  steady 
march  from  the  east ;  it  will  probably  arrive  in  the 
winter  ;  and  it  will  still  find  us  uni)repared  to  meet 
it.  Our  cities  are  themselves  d(^|)osilories  of  dis- 
ea.se  ;  they  contain  the  raw  material  of  epidemics, 
miasma,  and  await  the  pleasure  of  the  wind  to  give 
that  fi)ul  air  its  specific  virus. 

"  All  the  dis(>ases  of  the  zymotic  class,"  says  the 
Quarterly  l?eport  of  the  registrar-general,  just  is- 
sued— "such  as  snKill-|)ox,  measles,  .scarletina,  ty- 
phus, in(lueii7,a,  and  cholera — have  the  remarkable 
pro|ierty  of  l)ecoming  epidemic.  After  certain  in- 
tervals of  time,  in  wliich  they  are  fatal  to  a  .smaller 
or  greater  numlM-r  of  persons  in  different  places  and 
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seasons,  great  multitudes  are  suddenly  attacked  and  [ 
destroyed  in  a  given  locality  ;  the  disease  in  this  in-  : 
tense  'form   involves   the  neighborino-  population,  j 
spreads  around  whole  regions,  and  sometimes  travels  ; 
over  the  tracks  of  human  intercourse  through  the  ; 
world.     Little  is  known  of  the  immediate  chemical  i 
or  vital  causes  of  epidemics  ;  but  in  given  circum-  , 
stances,  where  many  are  immersed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  decaying  organic  matter,  some  zymotic  disease  is  j 
invariably  produced  :  where  there  is  starvation,  it  is  ; 
most  frequently  typhus  ;  cold,  influenza  ;  heat,  it  is 
cholera,  yellovv  fever,  plague.     At  the  mouths  of 
the  Ganges,  of  the  Nile,  of  the  Niger — in  London, 
particularly    up   to   the    seventeenth    century — in 
camps,  in  barracks,  in  ships,  in  prisons,  formerly — 
in  Ireland,  in  Liverpool,  in  all  our  towns  now — the 
circumstances  in  which  zymotic  diseases  become 
epidemic  may  be  witnessed.     *     *     *    .  Influenza 
appears  generally  to  become  first  epidemic  in  Rus- 
sia ;  cholera,  in  India." 

The  typhoids  we  have  with  us  always,  ready  to 
become  epidemic  on  the  occasion  of  any  depressing 
influence — bad  weather,  failure  of  employment, 
poverty,  failure  of  food. 

We  are  not  only  unprepared  to  meet  the  commg 
enemy,  but  in  every  great  centre  of  disease  we  see 
an  unusually  bad  state  of  health.  The  mortality 
throughout  the  country  has  diminished  since  it 
reached  its  maximum  in  the  ^larch  quarter  of  1347, 
(56,000  ;)  but  in  the  great  towns  it  is  very  bad  in- 
deed. "  In  London,"  says  the  registrar-general, 
'•  there  has  been  no  sign  of  improvement :  10,987, 
12,601,  and  13,187  deaths,  were  registered  in  the 
September  quarters  of  1845,  1846,  and  1847  ;"  the 
z\'motic  class  of  disease  advanced  in  those  periods 
from  2,409  in  the  September  quartet  of  1845,  to 
3,234  in  that  quarter  of  1846,  and  4,061  in  the 
present  quarter.  Epidemic  fever  has  been  more 
fatal  in  Slanchester  than  in  London  ;  Birmingham 
and  other  large  towns  to  the  north  have  suflfered  ; 
and  Liverpool,  ill-built,  open  to  the  Irish  irruption, 
has  been  all  but  decimated  :  at  the  last  census  its 
population  was  223,054  ;  in  the  September  quarter 
of  1317  the  deaths  were  5,669 — the  total  of  deaths 
in  the  three  quarters  being  13,546.  From  Scot- 
land there  are  no  such  accurate  returns  as  those 
under  our  registration  act ;  but  we  knQW  how- 
Glasgow  has  been  visited,  we  know  how  it  is  the 
settled  abode  of  fever  ;  and  from  Edinburgh  we 
have  grievous  complaints.  Dublin  is  the  capital 
of  Ireland  and  its  fever. 

What  steps  have  we  taken  to  arrest  the  coming 
cholera — to  make  a  clear  deck  for  meeting  it  ? 
None.  London  is  in  as  bad  a  state  as  ever  it  was 
since  sanatory  reformers  began  the  arduous  task  of 
attempting  to  cleanse  it.  This  week  we  have  more 
complaints  of  that  "  Enon  Chapel'"  whose  founda- 
tion is  a  mass  of  rotten  human  flesh  ;  and  on  Mon- 
day night  there  is  to  be  a  ball  in  the  chapel  at 
sixpence  a  head !  These  old  and  overloaded 
grave-yard  nuisances  have  been  known  for  years  ; 
but  they  are  kept  up,  and  the  mortality  tables  show 
the  results.  The  registrar-general,  in  his  current 
report,  denounces  the  bad  construction  of  Liver- 
pool— 


"  Liverpool,  created  in  haste  by  commerce,  by 
men  too  intent  on  immediate  gain — reared  without 
any  verv  tender  regard  for  flesh  or  blood,  and  flour- 
ishing vvhile  her  working  population  was  rotting  in 
cellars — has  been  severely  taught  the  lesson,  that 
a  part  of  the  population,  whether  in  cellars  or  on 
distant  shores,  cannot  suffer  without  involving  tlie 
whole  community  in  calamity." 

The  fever  is  not  confined  to  the  squalid  parts  of 
the  town,  nor  to  the  lazarettos  on  the  Mersey,  but 
is  "  getting  more  prevalent  among  the  upper 
classes." 

Edinburgh — the  "  own  romantic  town"  of  Wal- 
ter Scott,  and  proud  to  exhibit  the  poet's  most 
splendid  monument — is  in  a  vile  condition.  The 
arrangements  for  drainage  are  miserably  imper- 
fect, cr  in  some  parts  altogether  wanting.  Ro- 
mantic Edinburgh,  so  beautiful  to  the  outside  view, 
is  full  of  rottenness  within.  The  city  contains 
some  seventy-eight  "  killing-booths,  used  by  butch- 
ers, besides  large  clusters  of  slaughter-houses," 
with  many  other  killing  places,  irrespectively  of  the 
practice  among  butchers  of  killing  smaller  stock 
in  their  back-shops  or  cellars.  The  city  is  dotted 
with  knackers"  yards,  places  for  the  manufacture 
I  of  manure,  ill-kept  tanners'  yards,  «&:c.  Large 
I  piggeries  exist  in  many  parts  ;  pigs,  often  fed  upon 
I  soup  made  of  carrion,  are  kept  in  the  lower  por- 
tions of  private  dwellings.  "  It  may  sound  strange 
m  the  ears  of  denizens  of  the  New  Town  to  be  in- 
formed, that  between  St.  Stephen's  church  and  the 
New  Academy  is  a  favorite  spot  for  the  rearing  of 
pigs."  And  the  abominable  practice  which  has 
made  infamous  the  Edinburgh  cry  of  ''  gardez 
I'eau  I"  still  braves  feeble  attempts  at  repression  ; 
surviving  in  those  back  courts  and  streets  where 
it  is  pecuUarly  noxious.  The  law  provides  no 
efficient  power  to  cope  with  these  nuisances.* 

We  need  not  look  out  for  special  evidence  as  to 
the  state  of  Dublin  in  these  respects — it  is  the  cap- 
ital of  Ireland. 

What  has  been  done  ?  A  commission  has  been 
appointed,  to  investigate  and  inquire — in  the  me- 
tropolis !  As  if  the  metropolis  were  the  only  part 
in  danger.  Besides,  the  commission  includes  men 
who  have  been  investigating  and  inquiring,  and 
who  have  plans  ready  prepared.  It  is  not  inquiry 
that  we  now  need,  but  action.  The  time  to  spaie 
between  this  formidable  report  by  the  registrap- 
general  and  the  actual  arrival  of  the  deadly  visi- 
tant will  probably  be  brief ;  we  cannot  make  quite 
ready  to  meet  it — we  cannot,  in  a  season,  recon- 
struct streets  and  drains  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  plagues  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  we 
might  do  much  in  the  way  of  mere  regulation. 
Mr.  Herapath  suggests  one  course  for  cholera, 
founded  on  a  principle  which  our  correspondent 
Mr.  Sheward  calls  in  question  ;  the  public  wants 
some   settled   authoritative    guide.       But    beyond 

*  See  a  remarkable  pamphlet  published  by  Messrs. 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  and  Messrs.  Blackwood  and 
Sons — "  Nuisances  in  Edinburgh,  with  Suggestions  for 
the  Removal  thereof:  addressed  to  the  General  Commis- 
sioners of  Police.  By  Alexander  Murray,  Inspector  ot 
Lighting  !.nd  Cleaning." 
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that,  it  is  desirable  to  make  our  abodes  as  clean 
and  clear  of  disease  as  possible — the  cholera  will 
be  quite  enough  of  itself.  Now  we  have  no  wish 
to  waste  words  in  reproaches  about  the  past,  pro- 
voking as  it  is  to  see  the  g-overnment  of  this  great 
country  unable  to  cope  with  notorious  nuisances 
of  the  basest  and  squalidest  kind — the  rulers  of  the 
British  empire  slinking  away  before  knackers  and 
low  lodging-house  keepers  ;  but  our  want  of  ear- 
lier preparation  should  at  least  be  in  part  expiated 
by  the  utmost  exertion  to  do  what  can  be  done 
now.  Some  of  us  must  die  of  this  coming  cholera  ; 
but  do  not  let  our  officials  leave  the  public  unpre- 
pared for  another.  The  least  they  can  do  is  to 
clear  the  path  of  the  sanatory  commissioners,  and 
fill  their  hands  with  power  sufficient  for  the  occa- 
sion.— Spectator,  30  Oct. 


THE  POST  BETWEEN  PARIS  AND  LONDON. 

It  may  occasion  some  surprise  that  it  should  re- 
main for  the  Morning  Chronicle,  at  this  day.  to 
suggest  such  an  acceleration  of  the  public  post-office 
communication  between  London  and  Paris  as  should 
enable  it  to  keep  pace  with  private  communications. 
At  present  the  reverse  is  the  case,  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  slowness  of  the  post  acts  as  a  pro- 
tection to  certain  private  postmasters  who  carry  on 
a  brisk  business  ;  and  people  whose  affiiirs  require 
a  rapid  interchange  of  letters  depend  on  such  pri- 
vate channels.  The  despatches  for  the  newspapers 
are  daily  delivered  iu  London  fifteen  or  even  twenty 
hours  before  the  letters  transmitted  through  the 
post-office.  And  from  the  more  dilatory  habits  of 
the  French  post-office,  the  case  is  yet  worse  in  Paris  ; 
the  letters  which  in  London  would  be  delivered  earlv 
in  the  morning  being  detained  in  the  office  till  past 
noon. 

We  are  now  speaking  of  the  ordinary  condition 
of  things ;  but  occasionally  the  delay  will  be  still 
greater — as  when  a  Sunday  intervenes.  An  in- 
stance occurred  this  week  in  our  own  experience  ; 
a  letter  written  in  Paris  on  Thursday  the  21st,  quite 
in  time  to  have  been  brought  that  night  to  London, 
but  too  late  for  the  leisurely  proceedings  of  the  post- 
office,  reached  us  on  Monday  the  25th.  We  have 
before  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  delays  inter- 
posed by  the  bungling  and  cspi(niage  of  the  German 
post  ;  but  here  we  find  a  nearer  neiglibor  at  fault, 
and  our  own  office  participating  in  the  offi^nce. 

The  Chronicle  arniouuces  that  the  South-eastern 
Railway  Company  is  about  to  send  a  deputation  to 
Paris,  to  consult  with  the  directors  of  the  French 
Itiiilway  as  to  the  mode  of  facilitating  the  communi- 
cation between  the  two  capitals.  Of  course  the 
authorities  of  the  two  post-offices  will  seek  to  be 
parlies  to  the  consultation.  If  a  rapid  post  and  two 
mails  a  day  are  nctv.ssary  between  Jjondon  and  Kd- 
inburu'li,  tliey  are  more  necessary  between  London 
and  Paris ;  an<!  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  have 
a  transmission  of  letters  jxjsted  and  delivered  within 
sixteen  hours. 

It  sliould  be  remfinbcrcd,  that  mere  rapidity  of 
transmission  is  not  tin;  only  desideratum  ;  it  is  most 
d(!siral)le  that  the  li'tlcrs  of  connncTcial  men  should 
be  received  at  least  as  soon  as  those  which  reach 
any  other  class  in  the  country  ;  and  as  to  the  gov- 
ernment, it  ought  to  sccur<!  to  itself  absolute  priority 
of  information  as  a  standing  rule — not  by  keeping 
back  the  intellifrericn  of  private  nersQiis,  but  by  out- 
stripping it. — Spectator,  30  Oct 


THE    CAPTURE    AND    RE-CAPTURE    OF    MEXICO. 

The  last  account  from  Mexico,  certainly  not  an 
official  one,  but  creditable  enough  to  alarm  even  the 
most  sanguine  of  the  democratic  party  in  America, 
represents  General  Scott,  after  having  fought  his 
way  from  the  coast  to  the  vicinity  of  the  capital, 
and  from  that  capital  through  forts  and  entrench- 
ments into  the  city  itself,  and  through  its  streets 
and  barricades  to  the  possession  of  its  citadel  and 
public  square,  to  have  been  driven  back  out  of  the 
city  by  an  uprising  of  the  mob.  This  is  not  an 
unusual  fate  of  generals,  who  triumph  over  regular 
forces  and  scientific  military  resistance,  but  are 
worsted  by  a  multitude  of  ragamuffins,  armed 
with  paving-stones  and  popular  fury.  This  was 
nearly  the  fate  of  the  French  at  Naples  and  Madrid. 
The  leperos  of  Mexico  have  been  compared  to  tiie 
lazzaroni  of  Naples,  the  laziness  of  the  Neapolitan 
being  in  them  thickened  with  Indian  listlessness. 
The  plunder  of  the  cathedral  and  the  profanation  of 
its  walls  are  said  to  have  roused  the  leperos,  who 
achieved  what  Santa  Anna  failed  in,  viz.,  drove  the 
Americans  out  of  the  city. 

It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  such  successful 
resistance  would  prove  the  signal  for  the  Mexican 
population,  hitherto  wavering  and  timid,  to  rise  and 
engage  in  a  general  though  desultory  war.  Already 
the  deputies  of  the  more  central  and  important 
states  had  adjourned  congress  to  the  town  of  Quere- 
taro.  A  great  portion  of  the  army  will  flock  to 
them,  and  as  regular  strategic  resistance  ceases 
with  the  command  of  Santa  Anna,  a  system  of 
guerilla  and  irregular  warfare  would  no  doubt  com- 
mence, which  nothing  but  gigantic  efforts  and 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  with  a 
long  lapse  of  time  and  success,  could  finally  over- 
come. 

Such  are  the  tactics  of  the  Mexicans,  such  the 
evident  determination  of  their  leading  men,  and 
apparently  of  the  priesthood,  which  throughout  the 
country  holds  lieu  of  all  other  links  and  institutions 
and  government.  That  this  feeling  and  resolve  is 
general,  and  not  to  be  duped  or  trifled  with,  is 
pretty  evident  from  the  conduct  of  Santa  Anna, 
who  no  doubt  returned  to  Mexico  with  the  idi^a  of 
concluding  an  agreement  with  the  Americans,  and 
was  allowed  by  them  to  pass  their  blockade  on  this 
very  understanding.  But  Santa  Anna,  surrounde<I 
by  his  army,  and  watched  by  the  deputies  of  con- 
gress, could  do  nothing  else  than  fight  manfully, 
and  consent  men^ly  to  such  conditions  of  peace  as 
Mr.  Trist  could  not  listen  to. 

This  envoy  demanded  no  less  than  to  cut  ton 
degrees  off  of  the  northern  extremity  of  Mexico, 
which,  with  the  seven  degrees  of  the  Oregon 
wrested  from  ringland,  fi)rms  a  very  pretty  empire, 
thus  making  indeed  a  Sf^cond  United  States  on  the 
Pacific.  The  peninsula  of  ("alifornia  was  of  course 
to  be  included.  The  Mexicans,  however,  at  oiico 
refused  to  cede  New  Mexico,  tlit;  Spanish  popula- 
tion of  which  had  shown  the  gn';it('st  aversion  to 
American  rule,  the  greatest  resistance  to  their 
arms.  The  Mexicans  declared  they  wcnild  not  givo 
up  such  a  province  to  slavery  and  the  United 
States.  To  this  they  wc^n;  the  more  sjjirited.  from 
their  stMitimenIs  being  echoed  by  all  the  piHiph;  of 
the  northern  st;ites  of  the  Union,  who  :ire  at  this 
moment  ;is  nnich  alarmed  at  the  annexation  of  New 
M(^\ico,  as  thev  were  a  year  or  two  ;igo  at  the 
annexation  of  'I  exns.  'I'here  seems  indeed  no  end 
to  tin?  prospect  of  southern  nnd  si.'ive  states,  and  to 
tin;  utter  destruction  of  all  b:ilancc  lietween  northern 
and  .souliierii  mllucnc<;s.    Mr.  Trist  moreover  ollbred 
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a  high  price  for  the  Califomians ;  but  the  Mexicans 
refused  to  cede  more  of  these  than  the  territory  and 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  which  by  the  course  of  its 
river  is  naturally  connected  with  the  Oregon,  and 
forms  indeed  its  obvious  seaport.  So  small  a  con- 
cession did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Trist.  And  yet  in  so 
critical  a  position  was  the  American  army,  that  the 
envoy  asked  for  a  truce  of  forty-eight  days  to  allow 
of  his  referring  to  his  government  touching  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  desisting  from  its  claims  over  the  dis- 
puted territory  between  the  Bravo  and  the  Nueces. 
Great  Britain  has  wisely  abstained  from  inter- 
ference as  arbitrator,  which  indeed  was  impossible. 
It  is  evident,  that  the  best  chance  which  the  Mex- 
icans have  of  obtaining  favorable  terms,  consists  in 
the  support  which  their  offers  will  obtain  from  the 
anti-slavery  party  in  the  United  States.  But  in 
order  to  this  party  preserving  its  influence,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  president  should  be  unable  to 
appeal  to  any  excitable  feeling.  If  the  English 
were  supposed  to  under-work  the  Mexicans,  this 
would  call  up  the  spirit  of  even  the  Yankees  against 
them.  Or,  if  the  Mexicans  should  inflict  any  signal 
defeat  or  disgrace  on  the  American  arms,  then  too 
President  Polk  might  appeal  to  popular  feeling  to 
support  hira  in  outrageous  war.  Bating  these 
causes  of  excitement,  the  Americans  will  probably 
weary  of  expenditure,  and  turn  from  the  prospect 
of  an  interminable,  and,  should  resistance  turn  to 
guerillas,  an  inglorious  war.  In  that  case  Mexico 
may  have,  if  not  her  own,  at  least  a  fair  frontier 
and  reasonable  cgnditions. — Eiaminer,  30  Oct. 


PUNCH  S    LATEST  FROM  MEXICO. 

The  Blarney  Castle  has  arrived  at  Liverpool. 
Her  dates  are  from  New  York  the  15th,  Boston 
the  16th,  and  the  day  previous  from  the  seat  of 
war.  She  brings  specie  to  the  amount  of  two  mil- 
lions of  rupees,  and  files  of  the  New  York  papers. 
The  correspondent  of  the  Locofoco  says — 

"  General  Growdy"s  division  yesterday  came  up 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Mexican  force,  under 
General  Cabanas,  at  Rionogo,  where  the  New  Or- 
leans Picayune  informs  us  that  a  severe  engage- 
ment took  place.  Both  parties  won  the  victory, 
and  were  repulsod  with  severe  slaughter.  Santa 
Anna  was  present  in  the  action,  in  the  course  of 
which  his  head  was  shot  off.  He  subsequently 
addressed  a  heart-stirring  proclamation  to  the  Mex- 
ican nation,  in  which  he  described  the  action  of  the 
27th,  which  ended  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Amer- 
icans, whose  victory,  however,  cost  them  dear. 

"  Immediately  after  their  success,  they  proceeded 
to  evacuate  the  town,  which  they  bombarded  the 
next  dav.  Tiie  American  troops  were  annihilated 
after  a  trifling  skirmish,  in  w-hich  Santa  Anna  lost 
his  leg,  which  was  amputated  on  the  spot,  before 
the  retreat  of  the  Mexicans  upon  Cacapulco.  It  is 
reported  that  he  has  yielded  the  presidency  to  Gen- 
eral Nosotros. 

"  General  Whack's  brisade  is  at  Sangarbanzos, 
hotly  pursued  by  the  Mexicans.  In  this  disaster 
the  indefatigable  Santa  Anna  was  wounded  severe- 
ly, a  cannon-ball  from  a  howitzer  taking  off  his 
right  hand.  From  this  place,  after  the  operation, 
he  wrote  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  Mexican  senate, 
and  complained  bitterly  of  the  cowardice  of  Gen- 
eral Pumpanillas,  who  was  at  Nossa  Senhora  de 
las  Podridas,  harassing  the  flanks  of  Major  Cow- 
itch's  Alleghany  Rangers. 

"General  Scott  was  unwell;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  he  has  been  compelled  to  take  Jalapa.     Major 


Bung's  artillery  is  at  Todododos.  A  deserter  from 
the  enemy  came  in  yesterday.  He  says  that  Pres- 
ident Santa  Anna  received  a  twenty-eight  pounder 
through  his  body,  after  which  he  renewed  the  ac- 
tion. 

"  The  bombardment  of  Los  Leperos  is  not  con- 
firmed. Santa  Anna  received  a  congreve-rocket  in 
the  left  knee  there,  and  has  ordained  the  formation 
of  a  similar  corps.  I  shut  up,  as  the  courier  is 
going. 

"  The  legion  of  Saint  Nicholas,  under  O  Scraggs, 
performed  prodigies  of  valor  on  both  sides.  Plung- 
ing into  the  thickest  of  the  melet  at  Pickapockatickl, 
O'Scraggs  engaged  personally  with  General  Ragg, 
whose  pocket-handkerchief,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
he  succeeded  in  carrying  off.  It  has  been  hung  up 
in  the  cathedral  of  Mexico,  amongst  the  other  col- 
ors taken  in  the  campaign. 

"  In  the  engagement  at  Santos  Ladrones,  so 
creditable  to  both  sides,  O'Scragg,  wliose  legion 
was  then  acting  with  the  American  army,  had 
almost  taken  prisoner  Santa  Anna,  who  had  both 
legs  shot  off  by  our  brave  bombardiers  ;  his  silver 
snuff-box,  however,  was  captured  out  of  the  gen- 
eral's coat  pocket,  as  he  fled  from  a  field  where  he 
had  covered  himself  with  so  much  glory. 

"  Captain  Scraggs  used  the  snuff-box  on  the  last 
day  of  his  briUiant  existence,  when  he  died  the  death 
of  a  hero,  being  hanged  before  the  American  lines, 
to  the  delight  of  both  armies." 


From  the  Speclitor. 

Ireland  displays  an  accession  in  the  usual  con- 
trast of  heterogeneous  elements — a  turbulent  and 
helpless  destitution  ;  a  new  burst  of  sectarMH  big- 
otry ;  and  a  government  steadily  enlighteAiug  its 
subjects  by  firm  and  sage  counsels. 

The  great  tenant-right  meeting  at  Kilmajthomas, 
in  Gal  way,  was  painfully  characteristic  of  the  na- 
tional levity.  The  meeting  was  summon  jd  to  con- 
sider the  means  of  obtaining  a  law  of  tenant-right ; 
it  proved  to  be  a  monster  meeting,  only  v  ith  a  new 
pretext ;  the  tenant-right,  so  called,  which  the  speak- 
ers claimed,  was  really  fixity  of  tenure  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  business,  the  occasion  became  a  repeal 
meeting  for  tlie  presentation  of  an  address  and  some 
"  rent''  to  Mr.  John  O'Connell  I 

The  new  sally  of  bigotry  is  a  fresh  denunciation 
of  the  "  godless  colleges,"  in  the  shape  of  a  rescript 
from  the  Sacred  College  at  Rome,  bearing,  unfortu- 
nately, the  sanction  of  Pius  the  Ninth  ;  the  Irish 
colleges  are  condemned,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  are  enjoined  to  take  no  share  in  promoting 
those  institutions.  It  is  possible  that  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  too  much  bound  by 
the  routine  of  the  Sacred  College  to  act  witli  the 
liberality  th.at  might  have  been  expected  of  him. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Pius  has  hitherto  done 
nothing  which  is  not  orthodox;  and  he  may  justly 
ask,  whether  he  might  not  impair  his  own  useful- 
ness if  he  were  to  raise  any  doubts  among  the  faith- 
ful as  to  his  own  ecclesiastical  infallibility.  Besides, 
it  is  to  be  rememb;;red  that  the  English  government 
is  without  any  real  representative  at  Rome,  and  that 
the  pontiff  is  thus  left  at  the  mercy  of  Irish  state- 
ments touchinsr  the  colleges.  Plowever,  ia  the 
present  stage  of  the  affair,  it  is  not  for  British  min- 
isters to  question  the  course  adopted  by  the  head 
of  the  Roman  church ;  still  less  is  it  for  them  to 
yield ;  it  is  fi)r  him  to  consider  what  he  deems 
necessary  for  discipline  within  the  pale  of  his  church 
— it  is  for  them  to  consider  what  is  good  and  proper 
for  British  subi^cts.     The   cIl 'iz.^s  must   so  for- 
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■ward  ;  the  Roman  Catholics  will  use  them  or  not 
as  they  please. 

The  cleriry  of  the  church  whose  traditional  usage 
enforces  views  so  bigoted  have  waited  upon  the 
lord-lieutenant  with  a  memorial,  oddly  ascribing  the 
wretched  condition  of  Ireland  to  the  obsolete  bigotry 
of  tlie  Protestant  rulers,  announcing  the  prospect 
of  more  famine  in  the  winter,  and  asking  for  more 
help.  Lord  Clarendon  replied  with  one  of  his  admi- 
rable lectures  on  the  duties  of  social  order,  industry, 
and  self-reliance.  There  is  no  irrelevance  al)out 
Lord  Clarendon's  reproofs  :  if  he  does  not  flatter,  it 
is  impossible  that  any  sane  mind  could  take  offence 
at  the  perfectly  decorous,  plain,  sensible,  and  benev- 
olent advice  which  he  gives.  lie  tells  the  Irish,  in 
unmistakable  language,  that  they  cannot  avoid  pov- 
erty except  by  order  and  industry  ;  and  from  such 
a  quarter  they  cannot  avoid  hearing  those  salutary 
truths. 

Austria  has  not  only  retained  possession  of  Fer- 
rara,  but  her  local  commanders  manage  so  ill  as  to 
permit  outrages  on  the  native  Italians.  There  has 
been  a  disturbance,  Italian  blood  has  been  shed,  and 
probably  one  of  the  sufferers  belongs  to  the  clergy  ! 
Such  incidents  tend  not  only  to  compel  the  cession 
of  Ferrara,  but  to  strengthen  a  feeling  which  gains 
ground  very  rapidly — a  feeling  that  the  Austrians 
must  be  expelled  from  Italy  altogether. 

The  forbearance  of  the  British  in  New  Zealand 
has  had  its  natural  consequence,  in  new  excesses 
by  the  natives  ;  and  a  continuance  of  that  forbearance 
seems  likely  to  prolong  the  suicidal  contumacy  of 
the  aborigines.  The  account  of  the  British  manceu- 
vres  at  Wanganui — the  troops  marching  out  every 
day  for  a  bootless  popping  at  their  Parthian  enemy, 
and  then  retreating  every  night  into  the  safe  shel- 
ter of  a  stockade — is  humiliating.  Humanity  may 
dictate  that  undecisive  demeanor,  but  to  the  barba- 
rians it  must  look  like  sheer  cowardice ;  so  that 
their  inevitable  presuming  on  our  hesitation  will 
stultify  our  mercy,  and  eventually  cost  more  blood 


than  the  cruelest  form  of  prompt  chastisement, 
already  the  "  philanthropic"  policy  has  been  paid 
for  in  blood,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  more  will  have 
to  flow. 

As  our  last  postscript  narrated,  and  our  new  ac- 
counts make  clear.  General  Scott  is  or  has  been  in 
possession  of  the  Mexican  capital — and  in  a  scrape. 
Scott  and  Santa  Anna  could  not  agree  on  terms  of 
peace  :  the  fighting  was  renewed ;  the  Yankees 
took  the  great  city,  killed  many  people,  ruined 
some  of  the  public  buildings,  created  "  ample  work 
for  the  glazier,"  and  remained  in  a  "  fix" — appar- 
ently in  want  of  an  intelligible  policy,  certainly  in 
want  of  supplies  and  reinforcements — there  are  even 
rumors  that  they  have  been  driven  out  again.  On 
the  first  blush,  it  would  look  as  if  the  sovereign  cit- 
izens of  the  great  republic  must  be  so  disgusted 
with  these  untoward  victories  as  to  refuse  furthei 
supplies,  and  to  recall  the  army.  But  the  afl^air  is 
too  serious  for  that ;  United  States  men  are  not  of 
a  temperament  to  succumb  to  defeat,  and  the  very 
extremity  of  the  danger  may  evoke  a  national  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  prosecuting  the  war.  There  is 
trouble  in  store  for  all  parties. 

The  various  documents  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  England 
arrived  in  London  on  Tuesday.  The  Right  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Walsh,  heretofore  vicar  apostolic  of  the 
Midland  district,  is  now  Archbishop  of  Westmin- 
ster ;  Dr.  Wiseman,  who  it  was  expected  would 
occupy  that  position,  is  to  be  Bishop  of  Birming- 
ham. The  title  of  vicar  apostolic  is  to  be  abolished  ; 
and  the  bishops  are  to  be  called  after  their  respec- 
tive sees — such,  for  instance,  as  "  Bishop  of  North- 
ampton," the  title  now  held  by  Dr.  Waring. 

Mr.  Albany  Fonblanque,  the  editor  and  regis- 
tered proprietor  of  the  Examiner  newspaper,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  office  in  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  vacated  by  the  promo- 
tion of  Mr.  Porter  to  the  post  formerly  occupied  by 
Mr.  Lefevre. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  A  Year  of  Consolation.     By  Mrs.  Butler,  late 

Fanny  Kemble.  2  vols.  12mo.  London  :  1847. 

2.  Illustrated   Eiairsions   in  Italy.     By  Edward 

Lear.     2  vols,  folio.     London  :  1847. 

We  readily  cut  the  pages  of  these  new  books  on 
an  old  subject ;  for  Heaven  forefend  that  Italy 
should  ever  cease  to  interest,  or  her  siren  fascina- 
tion become  a  fable  of  the  past.  To  us  every  touch 
by  original  hand  awakens  some  dormant  delight, 
every  fresh  view  calls  forth  some  unobserved  won- 
der. Italy,  whose  fair  form  and  pressure  defies  pen 
to  exhaust,  and  pencil  to  more  than  outline,  must 
be  seen  with  painter's  eye  and  with  poet's  feeling, 
must  be  loved  for  her  own  sake,  and  studied  in  her 
unbeaten  by-ways,  rather  than  in  those  tourist- 
haunted  towns  which  foreigners  have  denational- 
ized with  their  carpet  civilization.  We  have 
coupled  the  names  of  Kemble  and  Lear,  which 
combine  well  with  other  and  older  associations, 
because  both  have  selected  and  sketched  for  them- 
selves;  peeping  behind  scenes  seldom  visited,  and 
raising  corners  of  the  curtain  which  conceals  to 
tramontanes  the  drama  of  Italian  life.  Here  we 
have  set  before  us  a  page  or  two  of  a  book  of 
beauty,  which,  thumbed  indeed  by  thousands  every 
year,  remains  sealed  save  to  the  initiated — and  to 
none  more  so  than  the  rank-and-file  of  fashion  who, 
bored  with  Brighton,  try  a  "  winter  season  at 
Rome."'  In  both  instances  art  has  been  summoned 
to  aid  representations  of  nature  :  the  lady  weds 
her  prose  to  immortal  verse  ;  the  gentleman  de- 
scribes his  own  drawings,  a  process  unusual  in 
illustrated  works,  but  highly  commendable  when, 
what  is  still  more  unusual,  the  author  is  not 
swamped  by  the  artist. 

A  common  yearning  for  consolation  impelled 
both  to  seek  brighter  skies  :  one  needed  an  ano- 
dyne for  deep-rooted  sorrows  of  the  mind — the 
other  a  remedy  for  inveterate  achings  of  the  body  ; 
nor  have  their  pilgrimages  been  in  vain.  Reno- 
vated in  spirit  by  her  Italian  Year,  Fanny  Kemble 
(for  we  resume  her  European  name,  as,  dismissing 
her  Butler,  she  writes  herself  simple  Fanny  in  the 
preface)  has  happily  returned  to  that  stage  which 
her  gifted  family  made  their  own,  to  delight  m\-ri- 
ads  by  again  becoming  public  property.  Mr. 
Lear  in  the  balmy  south  bafiled  the  insidious 
disease  which  under  our  stinted  suns  nips  youth 
and  talent,  and,  by  turning  to  ?ood  account  accom- 
plishments, which,  ere  the  fickle  goddess  frowned, 
were  but  amusements,  has  secured  an  honorable 
independence  for  those  he  loves  the  best,  and  has 
•nrolled  his  name  high  in  art — in  that  city  where 
art  is  most  appreciated. 

Thus  much,  by  way  of  introduction,  would  have 
■uffieed  in  ordinary  cases  ;  but  giving  due  prece- 
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dence  to  the  lady,  the  title,  "  A  Year  of  Conso- 
lation," suggests  those  others  accumulative  of 
distress  to  which  it  was  the  antidote.  An  under- 
tone of  woe  and  mystery  per.ades  *he  poetic  por- 
tions of  our  fair  one's  volumes,  exciting  a  com- 
passionate curiosity,  and  vividly  contrasting,  it 
must  be  owned,  with  the  animal  spirits  and  comic 
joyousness  which  flash  forth  in  the  prose  narrative, 
like  sun-beams  in  a  wintry  sky.  But  this  is  all 
in  nature  ; — she  is  a  poetess — and  moreover  the 
theatre  has  been  her  nursery  and  her  playground. 
No  wonder  then  that,  whenever  shadows  of  the 
past,  looming  across  the  Atlantic,  darkened  her 
present  dream  of  peace,  she  poured  her  sadness 
into  the  serious  vehicle  of  II  Penseroso,  and  sought 
relief  from  sorrow  in  sympathy.  In  the  psycholo- 
gy of  suffering  the  endurance  of  the  Spartan  is 
often  coupled  with  the  exhibition  of  the  mart\T ; 
many  there  be  who,  even  without  the  excuse  of 
her  professional  training,  can  dissect  with  stoic 
pride  the  morbid  anatomy  of  their  hearts,  and 
reveal  to  ever)''  eye  festering  wounds,  which  the 
tenderest  hand  of  friend  is  never  permitted  to  probe 
or  bind  up  ;  who,  masking  inward  depression  by 
outward  hilarity,  cherish  by  concealment  the  worm 
in  the  bud,  and  yet  bare  their  stuffed  bosoms  to 
the  world  for  daws  to  peck  at. 

Her  first  morning  at  Rome  is  ushered  in  with  a 
retrospect.  She  tells  her  tale — how  all  was  set 
on  one  cast,  and  the  hazard  of  the  die  a  blank — 
and  pale  as  moon-beam  on  snow-wTeath  is  the  ray 
of  hope  which  lights  up  this  autobiography  of  de- 
spair. These  emptyings  of  vials  of  wrath,  mingled 
with  tears,  recall  the  breathing,  burning  revelatioi»s 
of  Lord  Byron  and  Mrs.  Norton. 

"  Early  in  life,  when  hope  seems  prophecy. 
And  strong  desire  can  sometimes  mould  a  fate. 
My  dream  was  of  thy  shores,  Oh,  Italy  !     *  *  • 

Across  an  ocean — not  thy  sapphire  waves, 
Oh,  Mediterranean,  sea  of  memories! 
But  the  dark  marble  ridges  of  th'  Atlantic, 
Destiny  led  me — not  to  thy  bright  shores 
Ausonia  I — but  that  wondrous  wilderness, 
That  other  world,  where  Hope  supreme  beholds 
All  things  unshaped — one  huge  eventful  prom- 
ise.    *     *     * 

Upon  that  distant  shore,  a  dream  more  fair 
Than  the  imaginations  of  my  vouth 
Awhile  entranced  me.     Lightning-like  it  fled, 
And  I  remained  utterly  desolate. 
Love  had  departed  ;  Youth,  too,  had  departed  ; 
Hope  had  departed ;  and  my  life  before  me 
Lay  covered  with  the  ashes  of  the  past — 
Dark,  barren,  cold,  drear,  finty,  colorless.  *    *    ♦ 

The  last  grim  pages  of  my  book  of  life. 
Filled  tcith  a  mean  and  grinding  martyrdom, 
Washed  with  unceasing  tears,  at  length  gave  back 
The  glorious  legend  written  On  my  youth. 
Again,  again,  the  glorious  shapes  returned  ;  *  ♦  • 
And  Art  and  Nature,  twins  immortal,  stood 
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Upon  the  threshold  of  earth's  Paradise, 

And   waved   me   towards   it.      And    at   last   I 

came,     ♦     *     * 
But  with  a  broken  heart,  Oh,  Italy ! 
Land — not  of  promise — but  of  consolation ! 
Not  ill  that  season  of  my  life,  when  life 
Itself  was  rich  enough  for  all  its  need. 
And  I  yet  held  its  whole  inheritance ; 
But  in  the  bankrvpt  days  rchen  all  is  spent, 
Brstowed,  or  stolen — wasted — given  away 
To  buy  a  store  of  bitter  memories.''^ 

—Vol.  i.,  p.  120. 

It  ^^■ill  be  observed  that  we  have  omitted  lines 
liere  and  there — in  fact  we  have  quoted  only  thirty 
out  of  her  hundred — and  we  no  doubt  owe  Mrs. 
Fanny  an  apology  for  such  freedom  ;  though  to  be 
candid,  we  fancy  we  have  hardly  injured  the  piece 
by  some  of  our  dockings.  Perilous  to  all  well-cut 
pens,  and  fatal  to  not  a  few  of  them,  is  the  facility 
of  blank  verse.  The  cleverest  people  in  the  world, 
if  they  happen  to  be  great  public  speakers,  like 
Lord  Robertson  and  Mrs.  Butler,  are  exceedingly 
apt  to  be  carried  too  fast  and  too  far  when  they 
trust  themselves  on  this  broad-gauge  railroad — 
and  we  conceive  the  jeopardy  must  be  worse  in 
the  case  of  one  suckled  in  the  habits  of  theatrical 
intonation.  Mrs.  Siddons,  we  have  read,  used  to 
ask  for  beef  or  porter  at  table  in  blank  verse — 
we  can  vouch  for  it  that  glorious  John  Kemble 
occasionally  grumbled  about  the  Magnum  being 
out,  in  lines  as  magniloquent  as  ever  rolled  from 
Lee's  Alexander.  In  whatever  fashion  their  niece 
exhibits  herself,  she  will  be  sure  to  show  the  blood 
she  is  come  of — but  we  very  much  prefer  her 
rhyme  to  her  blank,  and  the  tighter  the  restraints 
she  is  pleased  to  adopt,  the  more  she  pleases  us — 
best  of  all  in  the  sonnet.  Her  Pegasus  never  needs 
the  spur — the  curb  often.  Prodigality  of  "  words, 
words,  words,  Horatio,"  is  only  thus  to  be  avoided, 
where,  from  a  good  ear  and  inveterate  practice,  re- 
citative is  so  apt  to  glide  into  a  certain  cadence,  that 
leii  pages  of  tragic  hcndecasyllabics  cost  no  more 
trouble  than  a  king's  speech  did  to  William  Pitt. 

The  trip  to  Rome  succeeded  better  than  that  to 
Cincinnati.  Tlie  transatlantic  failure  must  cause 
more  sorrow  than  surprise.  Taking  the  fair  ad- 
venturer's published  opinions  as  exponents  of  her 
character,  that  underwriter  wa.s  bold  who  insured 
a  perfect  union  speculation  in  the  United  States. 
'I'licn;  be  hind-rats  and  water-rats,  water-thieves 
and  l;;iHl-thi('V(!s  :  her  "  wonderful  wilderness," 
Hill  ;us  it  niuy  be  of  promise,  was  poorly  calculated 
to  administer  to  the  wants  of  a  patient  so  imagi- 
native, (ii^'anlc,  ;in(l  iin[)ressionable ;  potted  at 
houK!  in  public  and  private,  impatient  of  unaccus- 
tomed control  and  contradiction,  horn  in  an  old  full- 
grown  country,  0(lucat(>d  among  "  accomplished 
fads"  and  persons — the  deficiencies  and  discrep- 
ancies of  a  half-fledged  jjcople,  struggling  for 
position  in  the  back-woods  of  .social  exiKtence, 
could  not  hut  jangle,  grate,  and  jar  on  the  nerves 
of  this  delicate  and  daintily  noiiri.shed  organization. 
The  faculty  of  highest  enjoyment  is  counterbalanced 
hv  a  corresponding  capability  of  misery  ;  double- 
edged  is   poet's  fancy ;   so  long  :us  the  fine  frenzy 


is  on,  non-existing  charms  are  decked  in  rainbow 
tints  ;  in  the  reaction,  when  the  Titania  illusion  is 
over,  motes  are  magnified  into  monsters,  and  a 
demigod  dethroned  into  a  donkey.  Thus  the  daily 
occurrence  of  petty  disappointments  and  dissatis- 
factions poisoned  the  day  and  night  of  this  creature 
of  over-exaggerated  expectations,  and  led  our  Kate, 
untamable  by  any  Yankee  Petruchio,  to  repudi- 
ate "  that  very  great  body  with  very  little  soul," 
and  emancipate  herself  from  "  the  mean  and  grind- 
ing martyrdom,"  the  slavery  and  "  domestic  insti- 
tutions" of  the  stripes. 

Far  from  us  be  any  depreciation  of  the  goods 
which  the  New  World  holds  out  to  the  under-fed 
millions  of  the  over-crammed  old  one  ;  to  them  it 
is  a  land  both  of  promise  and  performance,  where 
Ceres  never  deiues  her  sheaves  to  labor,  and  all- 
bountiful  Pomona  need  not  be  worshipped  in  tem- 
ples of  taxed  glass.  There  Nature's  table  d^hote 
is  not  full :  still  bread  alone  will  not  suffice  to 
those  who  have  the  means  of  living ;  where  the 
poor  are  filled,  the  rich  may  be  sent  empty  away. 
The  best  of  the  Americans  seem  always  too  hap- 
py to  escape  from  America.  At  home  they  are 
obliged  to  join  in  the  universal  chorus  of  "  Who 
but  we?" — but  unless  you  pin  them  down  by  the 
paucity  of  private  dollars,  or  glue  them  by  a  plas- 
ter of  official  ones — they  are  eager  to  stretch  their 
wings  for  a  flight  from  the  vaunted  paradise  of 
equal  rights.  Their  resource,  as  in  the  slave- 
holding  democracy  of  Athens,  where  crows  pecked 
at  eagles,  is  self-exile  to  lands  of  freer,  purer  air, 
where  fortune,  station,  luxury,  and  above  all,  the 
priceless  luxury  of  privacy,  may  be  enjoyed — the 
"  painful  proximity"  of  the  profane  avoided — and 
the  fellowship  of  kindred  souls  cultivated,  without 
being  denounced  as  an  aristocrat,  or  persecuted  by 
Plato's  "  many-headed  beast,"  ever,  in  the  words 
of  Aristotle,  "  despotic  towards  the  affluent  and 
good,  who  aspire  to  rise  above  its  muddy  level." 
Experience  of  the  day  reasoneth  as  well  as  Greek 
jihilosophy  of  old  ;  and,  better  read  in  Coriolanus 
than  the  Stagyrite,  our  authoress  exclaims  from 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  on  leaving  France,  "  Uow 
much  docs  coming  abroad,  and  much  more  the  in- 
stitutions of  America,  make  us  love  England  !" 

One  great  grief  alone  hinds  her  with  iron  link 
to  the  scene  of  rejtublican  tyraimy  ;  there  remi'.in 
her  children,  parted  at  one  fell  swoo]>  from  the 
mother.  Time,  like  ivy,  may  cover  the  rent,  hut 
never  can  repair  the  ruin.  "  She  cannot  but  re- 
member such  things  were,  and  were  most  dear." 
Thtis,  as  tlie  casual  touch  of  a  pa.sser-by  disturbs 
rain-drops  long  suspended  on  some  cypress  branch 
vyhich  start  forth  nn-ealed  in  tears,  so  trifles  light 
as  air  cause  her  wounds  to  bleed  afresh.  Who 
of  us  has  not  some  sad  or  sweet  remembrance 
fondly  kept  hived  like  the  bag  of  the  bee,  which  a 
little  something,  no  matter  what,  voiceless  and 
meaningless  to  all  the  world  besides,  recalls  instan- 
taneously in  all  its  freshness,  wliefhcr  of  honey  or 
wormwood?  But  why  mangle  in  prose  wiiat  the 
Childo  (iv.  33)  has  embalmed  in  one  of  the  most 
magnificently  true  of  his  stanzas? — 
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"  But  ever  and  anon  of  griefs  subdued 
There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's  stinsr, 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued  : 
And  slight  withal  maybe  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  " 
Aside  forever  :  it  may  be  a  sound — 
A  tone  of  music — summer's  eve — or  spring — 
A    flower — the    wind — the    ocean   which    shall 

wound, 
Striking  the  electric  chain   wherewith  we  are 

darkly  bound." 

Even  after  Byron,  these  lines  on  a  flowering 
acacia  seen  on  an  Italian  spring  morning  may  be 
quoted  without  peril  : — 

"  The  blossoms  hang  again  upon  the  tree. 
As  when  with  their  sweet  breath  they  greeted  i 

me, 
Against  my  casement,  on  that  sunny  mom, 
When  thou,  first  blossom  of  my  spring,  wast 

bom  ! 
And  as  I  lay,  panting  from  the  fierce  strife 
With  death  and  agony  that  won  thy  life, 
Their  snowy  clusters  hung  on  their  brown  bough. 
E'en  as  upon  my  breast,  my  May-bud,  thou. 
They  seem  to  me  thy  sister's,  Oh,  my  child  ! 
And  now  the  air,  full  of  their  fragrance  mild, 
Recalls  that  hour,  a  tenfold  agony 
Pulls  at  my  heart-strings  as  I  think  of  thee. 
Was  it  in  vain  !     Oh,  was  it  all  in  vain  ! 
That  ni?ht  of  hope,  of  terror,  and  of  pain, 
When  from  the  shadowy  boundaries  of  death 
I  brought  thee  safely,  breathing  living  breath  ? 
Upon  my  heart — it  was  a  holy  shrine. 
Full  of  God's  praise — they  laid  thee,  treasure 

mine  ! 
And  from   its  tender  depths  the  blue  heaven 

smiled, 
And  the  white  blossoms  bowed  to  thee,  ray  child. 
And  solemn  joy  of  a  new  life  was  spread. 
Like  a  mysterious  halo  round  that  bed.    *  •  • 
Alone,  heart-broken,  on  a  distant  shore. 
Thy  childless  mother  sits  lamenting  o'er 
Flowers,  which  the  spring  calls  from  this  foreign 
mh. 


these  little  confidences  been  withheld.  Her  pas- 
sage towards  St.  Peter's,  partook  of  those  purga- 
torial inconveniences  which  poor  souls  undergo 
*""^  previously  to  reaching  paradise  ;  nothing  pleases 
her,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  by  her  showing, 
that  she  met  with  constant  extortion,  rudeness, 
and  "  selfishness  more  revolting,  because  accom- 
panied by  an  everlasting  grimace  of  politeness  and 
courtesy  which  means  nothing."'  Accustomed  to 
the  chivalrous  attention  paid  to  the  "  weaker  ves- 
sel" when  travelling  alone  in  any  part  of  •'  vast 
and  half-savage  America,"  the  contrast  was  more 
striking  in  a  country  the  soi-disant  leader  of  civili- 
zation. "  Humbly,  therefore,  and  on  her  knees 
does  she  beg  pardon  of  the  Americans  for  having 


said  her  say''  in  her  time  against  their  hydropho- 
bia, expectorations,  and  sundry  other  '"  unpleasing 
peculiarities,"  which,  till  she  saw  and  smelt  France, 
she  supposed  were  exclusively  transatlantic. 

It  may  be  hinted  that  a  person  unused  to  hard- 
ships and  inattentions  ought  not  to  have  taken  that 
route  at  all  ;  "  que  diable  allaitelle  faire  dans  cette 
galere?''  For  her  next  trip,  if  she  consults  us, 
a  britscha  and  posters  for  locomotion  will  be  sug- 
gested, and  the  Place  Yendome  for  location.  The 
French  postilions  will  be  found  expeditious,  the 
landlords  obsequious,  and  the  waiters  well  bred. 
As  to  her  present  work,  without  expecting  her  to 
be  logical,  we  could  desire  fewer  general  concli>- 
sions  drawn  from  particulars.  It  is  too  bad,  be- 
cause she  travelled  in  out-of-the-way  places  in  an 
out-of-the-way  manner,  not  as  other  household 
Kates,  and  met  with  certain  company  and  conse- 
quences, to  set  down  la  belle  France  as  one  wilder- 
ness of  monkeys ;  but  there,  as  everywhere,  like 
equality-loathing  Coriolanus,  her  heart  is  her  mouth, 
and  what  her  breast  forges  that  her  tongue  must 
utter.  Always  in  extremes,  whether  for  love  or 
hate — and  a  good  hater  she  is  at  all  events — not, 
perhaps,  the  worse  lover  for  that — the  spirit  of  the 


Thy  twins,  that  crowned  the  morning  of  thy   moment  moves  her,  be  it  for  good  or  evil.      She 


birth  : — 
How  is  it  with  thee — lost — lost — precious  one  ! 
In  thy  fresh  spring  time  growing  up  alone?" 
—Ibid.,  p.  205. 

To  imitate,  in  reviewing  her,  the  style  of  our 


changes  character  as  if  performing  the  same  night 
both  in  the  tragedy  and  farce,  and  enters  into  the 
genius  of  each  with  equal  ardor,  eagerness,  and, 
we  beUeve,  sincerity.  When  despair  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  hers  is  terrific  ;  now  she  sits  among 
heroine's  own  transitions — there  is  a  good  deal  of  |  Rome's  ruins  wailing  like  the  dethroned,  childless 
the  original  in  her  second  start  in  search  of  felicity,  queens  in  Richard  III.  :  anon  she  is  pelting  sugar- 
To  have  traversed  the  drearv' "  Atlantic  six  times''  plums  at  the  Carnival.  To  hear  her  hoyden 
prepared  her  tolerably  for  a  December  joumey  over  laughter,  holding  both  its  sides,  neither  black  cares, 
French  cross-roads,  which  do  not  sweeten  temper,  men,  babies,  nor  Butlers  exist  ehher  in  the  old  or 
especially  when  vehicles  and  hostelries  are  to  i  new  world,  nor  private  feelings  nor  public  review- 
match,  and  no  other  solace  but  "  a  maid  comforta-  iCrs,  with  such  rashness  and  recklessness  does  she 
ble  but  not  amusing,''  and  since,  we  pres'ime,  lay  about  her  when  her  "  dander  is  up." 
dismissed.  One  hundred  pages  are  sacrificed  to  '  Let  us,  however,  repeat,  even  as  to  her  prose 
the  platitudes  of  this  Cockney  incumbrance — what's  i  web,  what  we  have  already  said  of  her  sombre 
Hecuba  to  us  ? — or  to  details  of  the  superabun-  :  lyrical  embroideries.  We  do  not  apprehend  that 
dance  of  Gallic  dirt  and  discomfort,  and  the  defi-  ;  there  is  any  theatrical  trick  or  affectation  in  these 
cienc)' of  cubicular  crockery.  A  warm  passion  |  Hamlet  transitions  from  intense  light  to  ploom,  nor 
for  cold  water  does  credit  to  our  pilgrim  puritan,  j  annhing  inconsequent  and  contrary  to  human  na- 
whose  adorers  (if  we  may  judge  by  ourselves)  j  ture,  even  in  sufferers  of  less  tinder-like  tempera- 
would  have  assumed  that  her  ablutions  had  some-  iment.  Wrongs  too  deep  to  be  forgiven,  regrets 
how  been  properly  performed — for,  after  all,  there  jtoo  bitter  to  be  forgotten,  have  been  so  grafted  on 
is  ranch  virtue  occasionally  in  a  sponge — even  had  I  an  originally  gladsome  disposition  as  to  become 
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part  and  parcel  of  herself.  Once  let  a  mind  thus 
jangled  and  out  of  tune  surrender  itself,  seeking 
relief,  to  strong  impressions,  either  of  joy  or  sad- 
ness, and  the  even  tenor  of  its  course  is  exchanged 
for  a  condition  bordering  on  the  hysterical  ;  the 
flood-gates  once  open  and  the  waters  out,  slight 
need  be  the  check,  the  disturbuig  influence,  which 
suffices  to  turn  them  from  one  channel  to  another  ; 
and  as  we  are  never  nearer  hate  than  when  loving 
most,  so  melancholy  dogs  the  heels  of  high  excite- 
ment, like  an  inevitable  shadow.  At  first,  no 
doubt,  the  practice  throughout  these  volumes  of 
stopping  short  in  a  disquisition  about  some  general 
subject,  or  even  in  a  description  of  some  gay  fes- 
tival scene — drawing  a  line  with  the  pen — and  so 
bounding  off  at  once  into  a  strain,  now  in  verse, 
now  in  almost  as  musical  prose,  of  deep  personal 
passion  and  affliction — at  first  sight  this  may,  no 
question,  strike  one  as  savoring  of  hey  presto.' — 
change  the  scene — let  the  drawing-room  disappear 
and  give  us  the  dungeon  again !  But,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  satisfied  that  Mrs.  Fanny's  method 
is  about  the  best  she  could  have  taken  to  make 
her  pages  reflect  the  real  agitations  backward  and 
forward  of  her  own  sensitive  and  sorely-tried  na- 
ture. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  too  have  "  said  our 
say"  on  some  of  this  young  lady's  own  "  unpleas- 
ing  peculiarities,"  administering  counsel  with  re- 
proof, more  in  kindness  than  anger,  and  gently  as 
a  parent  flagellates  the  child  he  loves.  Gladly  do 
we  mark  amendment  in  our  interesting  pupil,  al- 
beit the  smack  of  orange-peel,  Covent  Garden,  and 
Drury  Lane  is  still  perceptible.  In  some  respects 
she  is  incorrigible.  We  discover  outbursts  of  the 
same  flippancy  and  bad  taste,  of  the  same  habit  of 
calling  things  by  their  right,  or  rather  wrong, 
names  :  the  same  dawdling  over  nastiness  which 
she  practically  abhors,  but  has  a  Swift-like  delight 
in  describing.  In  dealing  with  ungentlemanlike 
men  and  their  ill  manners,  a  phraseology  which 
takes  tone  and  tincture  from  them  may,  perhaps, 
be  permissible  on  other  sides  of  the  ocean  ;  but  in 
England,  we  are  happy  to  say,  it  still  grates  on 
ears  polite,  and  is  incompatible  with  olfactory 
euphuism  and  lady-like  water-worship.  Beautiful 
Italy  needs  no  such  foil,  and  we  grudge  digressions 
on  toiul-stoois  and  tittle-backs.  We  have  constant 
cause  to  complain  of  tourists  of  both  sexes,  who, 
starting  with  llu)  foregone  conclusion  of  a  book, 
will  flesh  the  edge  of  their  young  curiosity  at 
Calais,  will  note  down  what  we  want  not  to  know 
— will  wa-ste  time  in  se.eing  tilings  not  worth  sett- 
ing, and  then  ink  in  the  record.  The  whole  of 
the  French  progniss,  in  short,  might  as  well  have 
beeu  cut  down  to  half  a  dozen  pajjcs. 

Even  when  she  h;w  got  over  both  Alp  and  Ap- 
ennine,  her  charges  are  sweeping,  wlicther  directed 
against  cliLsses  or  corporations,  or  tongu(>s  and  peo- 
ples— not  to  mention  principalities  and  powers. 
Thus,  as  we  are  assured,  the  Italian  priests  art! 
worldly  knaves,  mercenary  liy|)ocritcs,  who  pur- 
posely instruct  the  people  in  ignorancn  and  sujx-r- 
etition,   while  their  apt  echolara  "  have  as   httle 


perception  of  truth  and  its  inviolable  sacredness — 
as  the  French.  Dishonesty  and  falsehood  are  so 
little  matters  of  shame  that  detection  in  either  of 
them  only  excites  a  shrug  and  grin  on  the  part  of 
the  offender." 

"Of  such  experiences  one  day  in  Italy  is  full, 
and  not  all  the  glory  of  the  past  can  atone  to  me  for 
the  present  shame  of  the  people,  nor  all  the  loveli- 
ness of  external  things  make  up  for  the  ugliness  of 
human  souls  without  truth  or  honor:  women  with- 
out chastity,  and  men  without  integrity,  and  a  whole 
country  without  religion,  make  a  poor  residence,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  unless  one  could  be  turned 
into  eyes,  and  all  one's  perceptions  be  limited  to 
the  faculty  of  seeing  the  divine  beauty  which  all 
this  baseness  mars." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  50. 

Leaving  the  sacred  college  to  battle  for  their 
subalterns,  some  lying,  and  possibly  a  shade  deeper 
than  white,  may  exist  among  the  laity  of  the  eter- 
nal city  under  the  sway  of  shaven  priests,  as  is 
alleged  to  have  been  the  case  under  pontifices  un- 
sworn either  to  celibacy  or  poverty — <^uid  Fomce 
faciam?  menliri  nescio.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered  that  travellers  make  the  season,  and 
are  thrown  chiefly  among  gentry  that  live  on  them, 
and  must  be  brief  with  birds  of  passage,  who,  lik« 
woodcocks,  if  once  missed  seldom  give  a  second 
chance.  To  say  slapdash  that  the  whole  country 
is  without  religion — that  all  the  men  are  liars,  and 
all  the  women  fiejics — thus  killing  two  sexes  with 
one  stone — seems  rather  summary  procedure  for  a 
pretty  warm-hearted  poetess.  Were  it  so,  society 
could  not  exist  in  Italy,  where  it  does,  howcA-er, 
contrive  to  exist — and,  if  there  is  any  faith  in  IMr. 
Lear  passim — nearly  as  simple,  uncorrupted,  and 
consequently  happy,  as  in  localities  where  there  is 
less  of  "  divine  beauty."  As  to  the  peculiarly 
jiriest-ridden  Romans  and  their  peculiar  laj'ses — 
they  on  their  part  consider  themselves  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning,  and  contend  that  sharp  prac- 
tice is  necessary  in  self-defence.  C'onfessedly  they 
are  no  match  for  a  drab-coated  Pennsylvanian,  and 
we  incline  to  believe  that  they  occasionally  are  done 
by  hard-bargaining  Britons  in  brass  buttons.  The 
age  of  gold,  when  the  English  nation  consisted  of 
three  classes  only,  those  who  let  themselves  be 
cheated  25,  50,  and  100  per  cent.,  is  fled  forever, 
with  St.  Pet(!r"s  pence,  from  the  Seven  Hills. 

More  illogical,  and  what  is  worse  in  the  gentler 
.sex,  more  ill-natured,  are  Mrs.  Fanny's  coriunents 
on  her  own  fair  compatriots  and  fellow  consolation- 
seekers.  Always  prone  to  ridicule  and  exagger- 
ation, in  their  unlucky  ca.se  her  portraits  are  ex- 
travagant caricatun-s,  wheiKner  they  are  not  actual 
libels.  She  goes  out  of  her  way  to  spy  the  motes 
in  soft  eyes,  atul  never  forgives  a  sister's  shame 
Everyone  she  nujets  with  is  either  sour-tempered, 
ill-bred,  ill-dressed,  or  an  awkward  amazon.  It  is 
l)robablc  in  these  days  of  steam,  that  every  one  of 
our  womankind  who,  like  herself,  overleaps  th« 
Simplon,  may  not  be  exactly  suited  to  sit  (either 
with  or  without  drapery  to  Mr.  Gibson  for  one  of 
the  Graces  travelling  incognita.  These,  however, 
(we  must  hope  and  believe,)  are  the  excejAiona, 
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not  the  rule  ;  assuredly,  so  far  as  we  have  ob- 
served, nine  times  out  of  ten,  whenever  our  conti- 
nental path  has  been  crossed  by  one  of  those  bright 
visions  which  seem  lent  from  Heaven  to  earth  for 
one  day,  the  houri  has  proved  to  be  a  sample  of 
that  race,  the  best  in  blood,  the  most  beautiful  in 
face  and  complexion,  the  most  symmetrical  in  form, 
the  purest  in  mind  and  body — m  short,  a  specimen 
of  that  precious  porcelain  whereof  are  made  the 
mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  English 
gentlemen — a  pretty  good  breed,  too,  and  not  par- 
ticularly abundant  across  the  salt  seas,  as  we  need 
not  tell  Mrs.  Fanny.  If  she  has  not  renounced 
her  glorious  birthright,  she  commits  the  no  less 
egregious  folly  of  offering  up  her  own  kith  and 
kin,  in  the  vain  hopes  of  conciliating  the  vanity  of 
foreign  inferiority,  which  her  former  gibes  have 
irremediably  offended. 

"  Invidiam  placare  paras,  virtute  relicta  ?" 

Enough  of  this.  Ready  as  we  are  on  every  oc- 
casion to  stand  up  against  any  assailant,  foul  or 
fair,  of  the  best  of  the  only  good  sex,  we  have  no 
wish  to  prolong  any  censure  of  Fanny  Kemble. 
Far  more  pleasing  is  the  task  to  pay  sincere  homage 
to  her  powers  of  description,  her  keen  relish  and 
perception  of  nature,  her  original  and  often  mas- 
cuUne  judgment.  Occasional  escapades  of  wilful- 
ness may  be  forgiven  :  whenever  she  puts  on  the 
buskins  she  rises  at  once — like  Henry  V.  when 
escaping  from  Eastcheap — into  the  rational  and 
poetical ;  tone  and  temper  are  changed,  and  the 
vulsrar  and  violent  exeunt  into  the  green-room. 

Rome  proves  the  end  of  her  travels  and  travail ; 
and  long  has  the  Eternal  City  been  an  asylum  to 
the  sad.  To  need  consolation  is  passport  sufficient ; 
widely  open  the  gates  to  all  who  have  calamity  in 
common  :  to  this  convent  of  Europe  alike  retire  the 
uncrowned  king  and  the  heart-broken  slave.  Here 
this  victim  of  Yankeeism  finds,  under  a  sister's  roof, 
new  children  and  a  home  cheered  by  an  in-door  wel- 
come warm  as  the  sun  without ;  here,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  she  passes  a  happy  year,  and 
thus  masters  mar^•els  at  leisure — without  being  tied 
to  the  tail  of  Madama  Starkie,  Leonum  arida  nutrix. 
Her  eye,  schooled  in  scenic  and  dramatic  effect, 
seizes  differences  at  once,  whether  in  creed  or 
character,  color  or  costume.  Fresh  from  the  model 
rep'.iblic.  she  has  little  reserve  and  less  respect  for 
settled  facts,  forms,  and  persons  :  to  her  all  the 
world's  a  stage,  and  she  speaks  out  plainly,  be  the 
gallantee-show  in  St.  Peter's,  and  the  pope  him- 
self first  fiddler.  In  describing  the  mind  and  man- 
ners of  a  city  where  priests  rule  and  the  spir- 
itual is  materialized  and  hackneyed,  subjects,  which 
in  England  are  reverentially  avoided,  occupy  a 
prominent  place  ;  and  none  can  have  lived  much  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  without  having  painfully 
remarked  the  familiarity  with  which  sacred  things 
are  discussed,  by  which  an  impression  of  profanity 
is  conveyed.  In  calmer  momejits.  we  are  happy 
to  see,  she  can  clearly  distinguisli  between  Roman- 
ism ar  d  Christianity — the  chaff  from  the  corn  :  she 
clings  with  drowner's  clutch  to  relieious  comfort ; 


I  nay,  when,  according  to  her  own   old  phrase,  the 

"  black  do?"  is  on  her — when  she  is  under  that  dis- 

'  enchantment  of  life  and  the  vanity  of  human  wishes 

j  which  peoples  cloisters,  v.herever  cloisters  exist, 

I  with  those  who  have  expected  too  much — even  she 

!  is  forced  to  feel  that  there  is  balm  in  the  Romish 

Gilead — even  she  yearns  to  sacrifice  herself  forever 

to  the  altar,  to  a  nunnery — to  a  nunnery — where, 

dead  to  the  living,  she 

might  mourn  for  sin, 

And  find  for  outward  Eden  lost  a  paradise  within. 

But  to  be  sure  this  is  hardly  the  prevailing  tone — 
nor  perhaps  could  we  expect  it.  The  triple-crowned 
papacy  seen  from  afar,  enthroned  hke  the  ghost  of 
the  Roman  empire,  on  sites  which  retain  their  set- 
tled sentiment  of  power,  presents  an  image  that 
awes,  imposes,  and  attracts.  Distance  lends  en 
chantment  to  the  view — approach,  the  mirage  dis- 
appears— enter  the  gorgeous  temple,  'tis  a  whit- 
ened sepulchre.  The  pomp  and  pride  of  the 
old  system  is  manifest — the  spirit  and  influence  is 
dead  ;  the  pageants  satiate  the  lust  of  the  eye 
without  satisfying  the  heart ;  churches  are  the 
staple,  and  ceremonies  are  too  obviously  things  got 
up  merely  to  be  seen.  At  every  page  we  learn 
that  the  jealous  Roman  priests  monopolize  spec- 
tacle ;  and  while  they  scarcely  tolerate  a  legitimate, 
because  competing,  theatre,  are  lansh  in  ecclesi- 
astical pantomime,  melodrama,  and  "  tawdry,  tin- 
selly  trumpery."  In  her  next  sentence,  however, 
she  quite  forsrets  what  she  had  said  about ' '  a  whole 
country  without  rehgion:" — 

"  It  is  extremely  painful  to  me,"  says  she,  "  to 
come  from  a  mere  motive  of  curiosity  into  a  temple 
dedicated  to  God ;  my  conscience  rebukes  and 
troubles  me  the  whole  time,  and  all  other  consider- 
ations are  lost  in  the  recollection  that  I  am  in  the 
house  of  prayer,  consecrated  by  the  worship  of 
thousands  of  souls  for  hundreds  of  years.  To  gaze 
about,  too,  with  idle,  prying  eyes,  where  sit  and 
kneel  my  fellow-Christians  with  theirs  turned  to  the 
earth  in  solemn  contemplation  or  devotion,  makes 
me  feel  sacrilegiously." — Vol.  i.,  p.  51. 

The  native  clergy  are  less  thin-skinned  : — 

"  To-day  was  a  sort  of  climax  to  the  religious 
carnival  of  the  whole  week,  and  the  number  of  sights 
to  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  strange  religious  cere- 
monies was  really  quite  embarrassing.  The  eager- 
ness with  which  Monsignore urged  upon  us 

the  curiosity  and  beauty  of  these  various  holy  spec- 
tacles struck  me  as  very  strange.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
imagine  that  frame  of  mind  which  rejoices  in  the  un- 
sympathizing  presence  of  crowds  of  strangers  at  the 
sacred  services  of  one's  religion  ;  and  it  is  always 
a  marvel  to  me  that  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  even 
the  people  themselves,  do  not  object  to  the  careless 
show  which  foreigners  make  of  their  places  of  wor- 
ship and  religious  ceremonies.  To  be  sure  foreigners 
are  a  very  considerable  item  of  profit  to  the  Roman 
people  and  Catholic  places  of  worship,  and  so  the 
thing  resolves  itself  into  its  natural  elements." — 
Vol.  i.,  p.  253. 

The  curate  dresses  his  sallad  u-ith  the  oil  offered 
to  the  Madonna's  lamp.  Accordingly,  during  the 
holy  week,  when  desecration  keeps  pace  with  va 
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ried  attraction,  all  the  priests,  we  are  told,  "  like  ' 
rival  showmen  or  managers,"  deceive  all  the  for-  | 
eigners  who  ask  for  information,  always  making  ; 
out  that  whatever  is  best  worth  seeing  or  hearing  i 
is  to  be  at  their  own  chapel.  Orders  are  given  for  , 
the  dress-circles,  and  the  crowd  renders  the  Vatican  ] 
"a  perfect  bear-garden."  The  many  is  but  aj 
mob,  whether  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  St.  James', 
the  galleries  of  Covent  Garden,  or  the  marble  aisles 
of  St.  Peter's.  Although  accustomed,  as  we  all 
know,  to  overflowing  houses,  she  tells  us  (vol.  i., 
p.  239)  that  she  never  witnessed  anything  more 
disgusting  than  the  conduct  of  her  own  sex,  and 
principally  Englishwomen — Abigails  probably — 
their  crushing,  their  indecent  curiosity,  their  total 
forgetfulness  of  the  character  of  the  place,  their 
coarse  levity  and  comments,  and  their  flirtations 
mingled  with  the  devotions  of  the  benighted  papists 
whose  sanctuary  they  were  invading.  Eventually 
our  censor  is  "  hustled  out  by  these  ladies" — as  is 
a  poor  priest  who  retires  to  pray  in  some  distant 
and  unfashionable  church.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  professional  never  escapes  her  Kemble  eye  or 
lash.  The  canonical  kisses  of  peace  consisted 
"  of  a  series  of  embraces  between  the  priests  that 
marvellously  resembled  similar  performances  on 
the  stage ;  the  hands  resting  on  each  other's 
shoulders,  and  the  head  turned  discreetly  away,  so 
as  to  ensure  the  least  possible  cordiality  and  reality 
in  the  affectionate  demonstration."  The  robed 
choristers  sang  divinely  ;  but  "  all  had  an  air  of 
as  perfect  indifference  as  the  provoking  disinter- 
estedness of  the  chorus  in  a  pathetic  opera  ;  some 
were  taking  snuff  with  each  other,  while  some 
were  rapidly  and  mech-anically  crossing  themselves  ; 
they  talked,  laughed,  piished,  and  jostled  each 
other  during  the  whole  chant."  The  properties 
are  not  always  better  observed  than  propriety. 
She  detects  under  satin  robes  the  same  dirty  boots 
and  trowser-legs  which  "  in  an  indifferent  theat- 
rical spectacle  obtrude  below  the  costume  of  some 
Roman  senator's  red-striped  toga."  Nay,  she 
winds  up  her  critiques  by  quarrelling  with  the  pope 
himself — and  in  Rome,  the  wise  proverb  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  : — 

"  When  they  set  him  down,  and  take  him  up, 
and  cover  his  legs,  and  uncover  them,  and  kiss,  and 
bow,  and  bend,  and  hand  him  here  and  there  like  a 
poor  (jreeious  little  old  doll,  can  I  refrain  from  a 
felling  of  disgust  and  displeasure  ?" — Vol.  i.,  p.  128. 

"  TJpf)n  the  whole,"  she  says,  "  these  church 
spectacles  are  very  unsatisfactory  to  me  :" — and 
so  they  must  bo  to  all  who  come,  without  a 
prompter  or  book  of  the  play,  to  strange  r('i)n'.sen- 
titions  in  an  unknown  tongue  :  sound.s  and  ges- 
tures, which  seem  inc-.-uiinglcss  and  muminc^ry  to 
tiie  stranger,  appeal  at  once  to  the  scn.ses  and 
souls  of  the  natives,  who  comjjrehend  the  forms 
under  which  substance  is  shrouded  ;  a  Protestant 
fff'shwoman  at  Rome  sniilfs  at  wliat  she  deems 
pantomime,  just  as  the  neatest  Italian  Monsitrnore, 
in  a  city  of  the  Moslems,  eschews  their  i)n)pliet'H 
a!)lution3  as  works  of  sujwrc rogation.      The  pope, 


on  these  occasions,  is  a  s3Ttibol — the  visible  miper 
sonation  of  the  church  and  its  priesthood,  its  attri- 
butes and  offices  ;  every  action  of  his  is  typical, 
every  article  of  his  dress  allegorical.  In  him — be 
he  a  doll,  big  or  little,  precious  or  not — is  tlH3 
question  and  the  whole  question,  urbi  et  orli,  to 
the  eternal  city  and  the  world  ;  and  to  its  cost  did 
Rome  discover  at  no  remote  period  the  difference 
between  the  iron  crown  and  the  jewelled  tiara. 
In  the  pope  is  fixed  and  embodied  the  grand  cause 
of  spiritual  domination  and  dictation  versus  civil 
supremacy  and  private  judgment.  There  can  be 
no  compromise  :  one  of  the  two  must  be  extermi- 
nated ;  and  ecclesiastics  may  exist  who,  while 
waging  war  to  the  knife  against  a  pope  in  Rome, 
would  tender  the  olive-branch  to  his  principle — 
power — if  translated  to  their  own  dioceses,  or  even 
parishes. 

Our  favorite  describes  the  death  of  the  late  pope 
and  the  election  of  his  successor.  Curses  loud 
and  deep  pealed  the  one  out ;  vivas,  no  less  noisy 
than  shallow,  welcomed  the  other  in  ;  ere  the  close 
of  the  funeral  pomp — which,  by  the  way,  reminded 
her,  from  its  "  pasteboard  decorations,  of  the  tomb 
of  Ninus  in  the  Semiramide — only  vastly  less 
impressive,"  letters  were  directed  to  "  Gregory 
XVI.,  in  i/e/Z;"  epistles,  we  trust,  duly  since 
returned  to  the  dead  letter  office  in  Rome,  endorsed 
by  the  proper  authorities  "  not  known  here." 
We  confess  to  a  liking  for  the  deceased  :  we  had 
long  years  ago  marked  and  mused  over  his  halt- 
monastic,  half-anile  ways — his  horror  at  the  heresy 
novelty,  his  desire  to  let  well  alone,  and  leave  pos- 
terity a  something  to  do.  We  sympathized  with 
his  love  for  snuff — the  least  disreputable  consola- 
tion of  celibacy.  We  resi)ected  his  hatred  for 
thin  potations,  and  adopted  his  infallible  invention 
of  Marsala  mixed  with  Orvieto — not  a  drop  of 
allaying  Tiber  in  't — a  better  pontifical  half-and- 
half  than  heretical  bishop.  Alas !  that  the  poor 
old  gentleman  should  have  been  starved  to  death 
by  the  brother  of  his  barber  (vol.  ii.,  p.  03.)  Peace 
to  his  ashes  !  he  was  a  pope — aye,  every  inch  a 
pope — and  had  the  good  sense  to  comprehend  the 
incompatibility  of  his  finality  with  progress — to 
scout  the  hcUe  aUianrr  of  the  tiara  with  the  tricolor 
— and  pronounce  against  himself  no  verdict  of  Jrlo 
de  se..  The  amiable  and  accoini)lislied  Pius  IX., 
it  would  seem,  in  his  early  inexi)eri('iice  of  power 
and  misconcciption  of  position — i)ossil)]y  influenctul 
a  go()d  deal  by  having,  in  younger  days,  mixed 
with  radicals  in  a  rovolutioni/ed  colony — i)roniised 
more  than  he  has  been  able  or  even  willing  to  per- 
form. At  this  moment,  wlul(>  we  write,  his  edict 
hint  of  "  prudent  gradation  in  anu-lioralion"  has 
chilled  the  popular  enthusiasm  and  stilled  its 
bravos.  Auditors  of  jmblic  accounts,  barristers-of- 
three-years'-standing,  an?  not  enough  ;  steam  and 
rail  concessions  will  not  now  satisfy — n;iy,  l)y 
increasing  fonMi^n  influx,  they  will  stiuuilatt;  tlu3 
craving  for  foreign  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Strange  gifts  from  a  hand  wliieli  forges  fetters  fi)r 
soul  and  mind  !  The  position  of  Pius  IX.  is  pain- 
fully difficult :   treason  foreign  and  domestic,  the 
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Austrian  bayonet,  the  Jesuit's  "  boccone,"  the 
ghost  of  Clement  XIV.,  menace  him  if  he  pro- 
ceeds— ItaUan  exaltation  and  exasperation  if  he 
stands  still.  We  may  expect  to  hear  of  many 
vacillations — plots — reactions — and  resumptions. 
The  acclamations  which  hailed  his  accession 
grieved  our  Corinna's  ear,  as  "  demanding  impos- 
sibilities and  foretelling  disappointments ;"  yet 
she  cheers  him  on  to  a  gulf  deeper  than  that  into 
which  the  self-devoting  Curtius  plunged. 

"  It  may  be  that  the  stone  which  thou  art  heaving 
From  oiFthy  people's  neck  shall  fall  and  crush 

thee ; 
It  may  be  that  the  sudden  flood  shall  push  thee 
From  off  the  rock,  whence,  prophet-like,  believing 
In  God's  great  future,  thou  dost  set  it  free  ! 
Yet  heave  it,  heave  it  heaven  high,  nor  fear 
To  be  overwhelmed  in  the  first  wild  career 
Of  those  long-prisoned  tides  of  liberty  ! 

"  That  stone  which  thou  hast  lifted  from  the  heart 
Of  a  whole  nation,  shall  become  to  thee 
A  glorious  monument,  such  as  no  art 
E'er  piled  above  a  mortal  memory  : 
Falling  beneath  it,  thou  shalt  have  a  tomb 
That  shall  make  low  the  loftiest  dome  in  Rome  !" 
—Vol.  ii.,  p.  218. 

Her  melodramatic  tendencies  were  enlisted  by 
the  prologue  of  his  pontificate  ;  she  was  enchanted 
with  "  the  nocturnal  expeditions  of  his  holiness, 
disguised  as  an  abbate"  a  la  Haroon  Alraschid, 
his  manifestations  of  the  power  of  the  keys  a  la 
Normanby,  his  throwing  purses  to  paupers  a  la 
Tekeli.  There  was  much  small  jealous  interfer- 
ence whh  nobodies  about  nothings  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  old  Gregorio  ; — but  surely  that  might 
have  been  got  rid  of  tacitly — at  all  events,  without 
constant  protrusion  of  the  new  infallible  in  propria 
persona.  To  our  sober  notions,  the  time  of  the 
head  of  church  and  state  is  ill  wasted  even  on  petty 
pities,  which  may  better  be  entrusted  to  subordi- 
nate relieving  officers — and  we  greatly  fear,  on  the 
whole,  that  at  the  centre  of  hierocratic  Rome  as 
at  that  of  siderocratic  Brandenburgh,  a  step  has 
been  taken  which  can  neither  be  retracted  nor 
persisted  in  without  serious  danger  to  far  more 
than  the  initiator.  But  let  us  hope  if  we  can.  In 
both  cases  we  respect  the  main  motive ;   and 

"  Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum 
Caliginosa  iiocie  premit  Deus." 

The  transition  to  Art  is  easy  in  Rome,  where, 
twin-sister  of  Religion,  she  has  long  divided  the 
allegiance  of  strangers.  Her  earliest  and  best 
patron  has  been  the  Church,  who  has  dearly  paid 
for  her  whistle.  The  necessity  of  replenishing  a 
treasury  exhausted  from  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's, 
roused,  by  the  abuse  of  spiritual  traffic,  a  Luther 
to  shake  its  foundations.  Leo  X.,  by  his  idol- 
worship  of  the  classical,  drove  Christian  art  from 
the  temple  and  desecrated  its  altars  with  pagan 
beauty ;  and  insulted  Relicrion  avenged  herself  by 
the  iconoclastic  reformation. 

We  submit  (now  Mr.  Seguier  is  dead)  the  fol- 
lowing sensible  observations  to  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery : 


"  There  is  nothing  of  which  the  impression  has 
become  deeper  in  my  mind  than  the  necessity  of  an 
absolute  education  for  anything  like  a  due  appreci- 
ation of  that  which  is  most  beautiful  in  art.  In 
those  alone  possessed  of  the  intuitive  perceptions 
and  exceptional  organization  of  genius,  the  process 
of  appreciation  may  be  rapid  ;  to  the  majority  it 
must  be  like  all  their  accomplishments — most  grad- 
ual. There  is  something  absolutely  piteous  in 
watching  the  procession  of  thronging  sight-seers 
who  visit  these  wonderful  shrines,  and  knowiug 
how  little  pleasure,  and  less  profit,  they  bear  away 
from  their  cursory  and  yet  laborious  pilgrimages. 
It  is  the  work  of  years,  to  one  not  especially  gifted, 
to  learn  to  discriminate  (in  all  art,  but  in  painting, 
I  should  say,  especially)  bad  from  good,  and  good 
from  what  is  best.  Perfect  senses,  vivid  sensibili- 
ties, imagination  for  the  ideal,  judgment  for  the 
real,  knowledge  of  what  is  technical  in  the  execu- 
tion, critical  competency  to  apprehend  the  merits 
and  the  claims  of  that  which  is  purely  intellectual, 
the  conception  ;  knowledge  to  furnish  comparisons 
with  what  is  prescriptive  in  art — reflection  to  sug- 
gest that  which  is  paramount  in  nature — long  habits 
of  observation  exercised  on  various  and  numerous 
works — and  that  which  most  hardly  preserves  itself 
through  all  this,  and  yet  without  which  all  this 
makes  but  a  common-place  perceiver  of  faults  and 
beauties — freshness  of  mind  and  depth  of  feeling, 
fToiji  which  alone  (combined  with  the  rest)  can 
j  spring  the  faculties  of  an  appreciator — these,  it 
i  appears  to  me,  are  the  absolutely  indispensable 
j  qualifications  for  those  who  would  not  only  see  but 
i  comprehend  art.'' — Vol.  ii.,  p.  2G8. 

I      Few,  we  fear,  of  our  countr\'men  pass  the  Alps 

!  provided  with  one  tithe  of  our  fair  countrywoman's 

'  indispensables  ;   and  however  glibly  many  may  talk 

of  their  Raphael,  Correggio,  and  stuff,  established 

■  fine  things  are  generally  taken  for  gnnted,  and 

I  raptures  regulated  per  notes  of  admiration  in  the 

I"  Murray."      Smatterers  shrink  from  hints  of  dis- 

!  sent  or  disappointment :  to  praise  Pietro  Perugino 

is  always  safe  at  Rome.      A  little  knowledge  is  a 

I  dangerous  thing  ;  misplaced  erudition  worse.   Woe 

i  to  the  carpenter  critics  who  measure  St.   Peter's 

!  with  a  foot-rule  !      Woe  to  such  as  geologize  the 

Venus  de  Medicis,  and  speculate  on  the  Moses  of 

Michael    Angelo   just  as  Murchison    does    on    a 

boulder  of  the  Baltic  !      The  poetry  is  not  more 

surely  thus  discharged  out  of  art,  than  it  is  from 

history  by  the  Niebuhr  school — all  immeasurably 

colder    and    harder    than    their   master — peering 

pedants  without  romance  or  music  in  their  souls, 

who    send    tourists    back    to    their  parishes    like 

vagrant  paupers,  dry  as  remainder  biscuit.    "  Gar- 

dez-vous,"  exclaims  Voltaire,  "  des  gens  durs,  qui 

se  disent  solides,  des  esprits  sombres,  qui  preten- 

dent  au  jugement  parcequ'ils  sont  depourvus  d'im- 

agination,  qui  veulent   proscrire  la  belle   antiquite 

de  la  fable." 

The  fine  arts,  be  they  properly  understood  and 
enjoyed  or  not,  are  endemic  and  epidemic  as  the 
malaria  ;  all  catch  the  generous  infection.  Our 
citizens  abandon  gastronomies — our  country  gen- 
tlemen bucolics — to  dabble  in  dilettanteism.  A 
German  thirst  for  sight-seein?  torments  all — Chris- 
tiani  ad  leonps  I  resounds  again  in  the  Coliseum. 
Usually  the  lions  are  taken  by  localities,  not  anal- 
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ogies ,  from  convenient  visiting  distances  like  coun- 
try society,  and  not  from  congenialities.  Thus 
Rome  is  regularly  "  done,"  and  a  useless  kaleido- 
scope, a  pasticcio  of  pillar  and  post,  impressed  on 
the  mind"s  eye.  All,  moreover,  are  in  the  art- 
buying  vein  ;  Rome  is  sacked  and  ransacked  for 
original  copies,  modern  antiques,  Francesco  da 
Imolas,  and  rubbish,  as  if  Wardour  street  did  not 
exist.  Happily,  the  disease  is  local.  Sweet 
home  is  the  sure  specific,  where,  once  safely  back, 
the  most  frantic  taste  is  put  away  with  the  pass- 
port and  courier. 

Liberal  in  everything  but  admiration  of  Yankees, 
our  heroine  exercises  her  private  judgment  on  pic- 
tures as  on  popes.      The  Last  Judgment   of  the 
Sistine  "  horrifies  her."     Perhaps  it  was  not  easy 
to  make  the  subject  attractive,  and  Michaers  object 
was  to  awe.      At  all  events  he  here  emancipated 
art  from  its  swaddling  clothes,  shattering  the  timid 
iind  conventional  with  colossal  power.      We  have 
less  quarrel  with  her  criticism  on  the  face  of  the 
Fornarina,  which  is,  says  she,  "  without  feeling — 
that  of  a  stupid,  staring,  handsome,  yet  unlovely 
creature."     This  transcript  of  a  vulgar  peasant, 
ripe  and  brown  as  an  apricot,  is  stamped  with  an 
absence  of  purity  and  ideality,  and  a  presence  of 
the  she-tiger,  that  one  would  have  thought  must 
have  "  horrified"  the  gentle   Raphael,   unless  pi- 
quant contrast  motived  his  caprice.      To  us  it  lacks 
the  Juno-like  quality  of  beauty,  so  characteristic 
of  the  lower  classes  of  Roman  women — that  se- 
verity which  scorns   to  coquet  or  captivate,   and 
resents  the  passing  admiration  of  a  male  Goth  or 
Celt — misplaced,  indeed,  according  to  our  sharp- 
eyed  judge,  who  in   her  stern  summing-up   pro- 
nounces   "  their    persons  clumsy,  their  feet   and 
ankles  extremely  thick  and  ill-shaped,  their  divinity 
coming  no  lower  than  their  shoulders."      If  this 
be  true,  which  we  are  unable  to  settle,  these  di- 
vinities are  best  seen  in  kitcat  size,  and  in  distant 
balcony  like  the  charmers  of  Beppo,  nor  would 
nearer  attractions  be  diminished,  were  "  forget  me 
not"  inscribed  on  their  ablutionary  appurtenances. 
Select    parties    to    visit   the   Coliseum    in    tlie 
glimpses  of  the  moon  are  said  to  form  tlie  sweet- 
est morsel  of  the  night  at  Rome — for  motiiers  who 
have   many  daughters  to  marry.*      Hymen,  how- 
ever has  ceased  to   expect  homage  even   from  the 
imagination  of  Fanny  Kemble  who  (Love's  Labor 
Ijost)    liglits  h(!r  torch  in   the  cold  statue-peopled 
Vatican.      Centlemcu  of  an  a!sth(!tic  turn  may  hke 
to   hear  the  effect  produced   by  the  Apolli)  on  a 
lady  student.      Slie  thus  makes  her  confession  : — 

"  1  could  believe  the  ]e<rp,nd  of  the  girl  who  died 
for  love  of  it ;  for  myself  my  eyes  swam  in  tears, 
and  my  kne<H  kiuickcd  loLn'tlier,  and  I  could  hardly 
hold  my  breath  whilt'  I  stood  before  it ; — I  have  no 


revelations  of  beauty  and  of  grace,  vouchsafed  U 
me  in  this  the  very  mourning-time  of  my  life. 
Angels  have  ministered,  do  minister,  to  me  inces- 
santly ;  and  this  enchanting  presence,  this  divinity 
of  the  beauty-worshipping  heathens,  is  to  me  a  very 
messenger  of  my  God  bidding  me  bless  him  who 
hath  permitted  me  to  behold  it !" — A'ol  ii.,  p.  11, 

Poetical,  pagan,  and  passionate  this.      Colder- 
blooded  men,  Germans  and  others,  have  criticised 
the  Apollo's  form  as  effeminate.     We  omit  their 
learned    speculations.      Certainly  its  elegant  pro- 
portions are  heightened  by  the  contrasts  and  odious 
comparisons  afforded  by  the  desiccated  New  York- 
ers and  duck-legged  Bavarians  that  come  to  see  it, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Roman  Custodes  who,  being 
fearfully  made,  pantaloons  and  all,  are,  we  sup- 
pose, placed  there  by  his  holiness  on  principle,  as 
permanent  foils.     Many  again  of  the  modern  art- 
ists who  look  on,  and  would  fain  copy,  disfiguse 
the  human    form,   originally  not    over-divine,  by 
superfluous  hairs,  negation  of  soap,  and  bandit  cos- 
tume.    From  their  numbers  and  constant  residence 
these  are  chartered  libertines  at  Rome  ;  the  "  sea- 
son" once  over,  they  rule  in  the  city  and  out  of 
it.      Safe  from  robbers,  even  in  inns,  they,  like 
our  commercial   travellers,  exact  the  best  accom- 
modations for  the  worst  prices.      Nor  does  mine 
host  dare  refuse  :   once  placed  under  their  ban,  he 
is  ruined.      Poor  their  customers  must  be,  as  the 
market  is  overstocked  ;  yet  poverty  degrades  none, 
whom  art  ennobles,  second-rate  as  it  is ;   for  amid 
the  thousands  of  greasy-bearded  aspirants,  few  at 
Rome   attain    mediocrity.     Meanwhile    they   live 
among  each   other  in  jolly  freemasonry,  unincum- 
bered with  the  cares  of  three  per  cents,  dressing- 
cases,  or  etiquette.      Some  of  their  saturnalia  are 
singular.      That  at  Cervera  (vol.  ii.,  p.  24)  is  de- 
scribed, like  the  Carnival  at  Rome,  (vol.  i.,  p.  151,) 
with  far  more  words  than  wit,  which,  say  the  best 
authorities,  should  be  brief,  keen,  and  polished  as 
a  razor.      The  quality  of  our  tourist's  is  not  firsfr- 
rate.      Drolleries    and    comicalities    which    "  kill 
her"  read   flat  and  savorless  in  her  telling.     Tlie 
body  figures  more  thnn  the  mind  in  her  merriment. 
At  the  first  squeaking  of  the  wry-necked  fife,  she 
clambers   to   the   cnsemcnt   to   gaze  on   fools  with 
varnished  faces  which  mock  the  stern  dignity  of 
Rome  ;    then   motley  is  hers   and  tlie    only  wear. 
The  tomb  of  f 's-sar  and  the  slirine  of  St.  I'eter  re- 
echc  the  scpicak  ofconvcntion:il  nonsense,  the  roars 
of  school-boy  rapture   in  middle-aged   multitudes  ; 
and  our  desol;it(^  mother  having  played  her  part  with 
the  noisiest,  returns  liappy  htmie,  jaded  and  jielled 
to   her   heart's  content  with    sugar-plums,  which 
"  fill   stays    and  bosoms,  getting  down  backs,  and 
all  over  us."      These  are  matters  of  1ast(^ ;  to  ours 
tFie  pitli   and   marrow  of  lier  book  consists  in  lirr 


words  to  speak  my  sense  of  gratitude  fiir  these  new    record  of  more  lucid  intervals,  when  divorced  from 

things  and   persons  which,  as  she  sometimes  con- 


*  Rotany  ran  bore  ns  liartly  ns  conlojry.  Woe  to  tlie 
professor  (we  nre  wirrv  lo  »nv  Ins  name  is  Itullan)  who 
(iiscovcred  thai  the  I-*lora  Colisca  exliiliits  "  Two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  s[)e<ies  of  plants  wlicn-of  one-fiinrth  nre 
Papilinniiccfn,  while  the  Ciy]t(n^iimi(i  iiiiiUe  uji  a  inrire 
|iroLM)rlioii  of  the  reniaiml'T."  — //(iiif//<Wi  of  Ctulrid 
Italy,  p.  ,>n6  Perhaps  the  Maiiualist  wiio  made  tiic  quo- 
tatipn  was  sly. 


fi'sses,  rijnder  Rome  a  bear-garden. 

Her  summer  is  past  in  riUr'riatvra  at  Frascati, 
and  this  subject,  rarely  touched  on,  is  brought 
befiirc  us  with  all  the  prace  of  a  genuine  and  wor- 
tliy  enthusiasm.      0/  m  .tic  omnia.' 
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"  Oh  !  how  lovely  it  was  I  A  happy  company 
of  friends  g^athered  toirether  under  one  roof,  from 
whose  national  and  individual  dissimilarities  no  ele- 
ment of  discord  arose,  but  one  variety  of  harmony 
— hearts  bound  in  golden  link  of  friendly  fellowship. 
How  charming  the  life  was,  too,  with  its  monotony 
and  variety  like  that  of  beautiful  nature  itself  I 
The  earlv  morning  walk  through  dewy  vineyards, 
where  I  forestalled  my  breakfast,  picking  from  the 
purple  and  amber  bunches,  like  a  greedy  bird,  the 
finest  grapes,  all  bathed  in  bloom  and  freshness,  or 
breaking  from  the  branches  over  my  head  the 
heavj'-hanging  luscious  figs,  while  my  eyes  slowly 
wandered  from  the  Sabine  hills  to  the  Alban  moun- 
tain, and  from  the  shining  glorious  Campagna  to 
the  glittering  Mediterranean.  Then  the  noon-day 
plunge  in  the  co<.)l  fountain,  with  those  beautiful 
children,  their  round  rosy  limbs  shining  through  the 
clear  water,  and  their  bead-like  glancing  eyes  bright 
with  delight.  Then  the  readings,  and  the  music  ; 
that  exquisite  voice,  and  learned  lovely  art,  en- 
chanting the  hours  with  the  songs  of  every  land  ; 
the  earnest,  silent,  begrimed,  absorbed  drawing 
hours  ;  the  quiet  enthusiasm  of  our  artist  friend  ; 
the  infinite  anecdote,  varied  learning,  marvellous 
memory,  and  eloquent  outpourings  of  our  traveller  ; 
the  graceful  universal  accomplishment  and  most 
gentle  chivalrous  benevolence  of  our  dear  excel- 
lency. How  many,  many  elements  of  pleasure  and 
of  happiness  were  there  I  How  perfectly  all  the 
elements  were  united  and  tempered  and  attuned  I 
The  evening  rides,  when  the  sun  began  to  with- 
draw his  potent  presence ;  the  merry  meeting  of 
the  numerous  cavalcade,  in  front  of  the  fine  man- 
sion ;  the  salutations  from  balcony  and  terrace  from 
those  who  stayed,  alas!  behind,  to  those  who, 
blessed  with  health  and  strength,  went  forth  to 
increase  them  both  by  pleasure.  The  sober  pro- 
cession at  starting  up  the  broad  ilex  avenue,  the 
unfailing  exclamations  of  delight  and  admiration  as 
we  stood  on  the  royal  terrace  of  the  Dragon's 
mount,  and  then  the  sweeping  gallops  over  the 
wide  Campagna  to  the  Lake  Regillus,  Gabii,  Pen- 
tana,  Lunghezza,  or  through  the  chestnut  woods 
below  Rocca  di  Papa,  and  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Cavo,  or  along  the  smooth  verdant  sward  (smoother 
and  greener  in  the  spring  and  autumn  than  green 
Ireland  ever  saw)  of  the  long  Latin  valley,  and  then 
the  return,  by  rosy  sunset  or  pearly  moonlight, 
through  the  filbert  woods  of  Tusculum,  by  the 
Camadoli,  and  down  the  fragrant,  warm,  mysteri- 
ous cypress-avenue.  It  was  a  perfect  life,  and  to 
have  led  it  for  several  months  was  a  miracle." — i 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  3.  I 

The  age  of  miracles,  fortunately  for  true  believ- 
ers, flourishes  in  primitive  force  throughout  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  this  wondrous  Mlle- 
giatura  comes  to  pass  every  summer  as  regularly  j 
as  figs  ripen  ;  then  July  suns  hatch  Roman  society, 
which  emerges  from  the  torpid  hybernation  of  the 
eternal  city  where  native  hospitality — your  banker 
excepted — consists  in  accepting  foreigners'  invi- 
tations ;  anon  smoke  wreaths  gracefully  curling 
from  country-house  kitchen-chimneys,  enliven  the 
land-skip,  and  suggest  leading  to\vR  on  a  tour. 
The  local  welcome,  always  hearty,  is  open-armed 
on  those  solemn  occasions,  when  the  compassion- 
ate church,  acting  on  the  attractive  principle  of 
making  holy  days  and  holidays  synonymous,  miti- 
gates the  severities  of  her  ordinances  with  wine, 


wassail,  fiddling,  and  Roman  candles.  Mr.  Lear 
assisted  at  a  grand  festivity,  which  came  off  at 
Tagliaco7zo,  the  time-honored  bLnh-place  of  the 
learned  Taliacotius,  who  fabricated  human  "  noses 
supplemental.*'  after  processes  vouched  for  by 
erudite  Carsignani  and  immortal  Hudibras.  Mr. 
Lear's  lively  and  painter-like  report  will  give  our 
readers  s<3me  notion  of  these  national  assemblages. 
It  also  affords  us  some  pleasing  glimpses  of  coun- 
try-house style  in  the  Italian  interior — date.  Au- 
gust, 1843  :  for  he  is  the  guest  of  Don  FiJippo 
Mastroddi,  the  lord  of  the  town,  who  does  its 
honors  to  the  Intendente,  or  Governor,  and  all  the 
other  congregated  dignitaries  of  the  Pro\'ince. 

"  Suppose  yourself  in  the  Casa  Mastroddi  at 
sunrise  :  a  cup  of  coffee  is  brought  to  you  in  your 
own  room,  (a  biscuit,  if  you  ask  for  it.  though  the 
natives  do  not  indulge  in  anything  so  like  breakfast,) 
or  you  go  to  seek  your  cafe  in  the  room  of  Donna 
Caterina,  the  step-mother  of  the  two  brothers  Mas- 
troddi, who  continually  labors  to  fill  little  cups, 
which  are  dispersed  by  the  domestics  all  over  the 
mansion.  Then  you  wander  into  the  large  room, 
and  into  the  great  loggia,  where  vou  find  the  ladies 
and  officers  walking  about  in  parties,  or  listening  to 
the  bands  of  music  incessantly  performing  below  the 
window.  The  Piazza  is  like  the  scene  in  a  theatre, 
all  hung  with  crimson  and  gold  draperies  and  tapes- 
try from  window  to  door,  and  crowded  with  people  ; 
the  constant  hum  of  the  multitudes  filling  up  the 
pauses  between  the  music.  About  eleven,  a  stir 
takes  place  among  the  magnates  of  the  house ; 
everybody  comes  forth  full  dressed,  and  the  Prince 
Intendente,  (with  his  staff  in  full  uniform.)  and  all 
the  company  following,  walk  through  lines  of  mili- 
tary to  the  chapel,  where  the  Bishop  of  Su'.rnona 
officiates  at  high  mass.  A  friar  having  preached  a 
Latin  sermon  of  most  painful  duration,  the  Prince 
and  the  Mastroddi  party  return  to  the  palace  in  the 
same  order  and  state  ;  the  gay  colors  and  the  bril- 
liant light  of  the  summer  over  the  whole  procession 
making  it  a  very  sparkling  scene  :  nor  should  I  omit 
that  the  dress  of  a  Neapolitan  bishop — a  bright 
green  satin  hat.  amethyst-colored  silk  robes,  lined 
with  scarlet,  gold  chain  and  cross,  with  lilac  stock- 
ings— is  in  itself  a  world  of  gUtter." — Lear,  vol. 
I.,  p.  64, 

This  gaudy  foreground,  although  portions  may 
savor  to  drab-loving  eyes  of  the  crimson  lady  of 
Babylon,  is  both  orthodox,  artistic,  and  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture,  which  the 
all-gUding  sun  renders  surpassingly  glorious  :  chilly 
lawn  sleeves  and  hoar-frosty  wigs,  which  admira- 
bly suit  cathedrals  sobered  down  by  Wyat's  nan- 
keen washes,  would  be  auto-de-feed  in  the  Abruzzi 
by  priests  and  painters,  as  heretical  and  anti- 
aesthetic.  In  the  interval  between  the  church  and 
dinner-service  the  whole  party  went  to  make  a  call 
of  ceremony  on  some  grandees  of  the  town,  or 
attended  the  bishop  and  governor  to  the  for.nda- 
tion-school,  "  where  they  earnestly  inspected  sam- 
ples of  artificial  flowers  made  by  the  prettiest  set 
of  little  girls  possible,  the  bishop  noticing  all  with 
a  kindness  of  manner  that  showed  the  old  gentle- 
man's heart  was  full  of  good  feelings."  In  all 
these  visitings,  as  they  passed  along,  the  people 
kneeled    without    intermission    for    their    worthy 
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bishop's  benediction.  ''  To  one  whose  greatest 
horror  is  noise,  (says  I\Ir.  Lear,)  this  sort  of  life 
was  not  a  httlc  wearying  ;  but  luiviug  been  informed 
that  to  leave  the  house  during  the  three  days' /esto 
would  be  considered  as  the  greatest  insult  to  the 
family,  I  felt  obliged  to  remain,  and  resigned  me 
to  i\iy  fde  accordingly."     Next  came  the  dinner. 

"  The  company  in  the  Palazzo  Mastroddi  now 
amounted  to  above  sixty  persons,  not  including  ser- 
vants ;  and  I  confess  to  being  somewhat  surprised, 
much  a.s  I  had  li-aard  of  Abruzzo  hospitality,  at  the 
scale  on  which  these  entertainments  were  con- 
ducted. A  gny  scene  it  was ;  and  I  always  had 
the  pleasure  of  getting  a  place  by  some  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  company  ;  a  piece  of  good  fortune  I 
owed  to  my  being  the  only  foreigner  present ;  for 
a  dark  mass  of  my  superiors  in  rank — generals, 
judges,  &c. — were  obliged  to  sit  together,  unillu- 
minaled  by  any  of  the  lights  of  creation.  Immedi- 
ately after  dinner  the  suite  of  rooms  and  lo<^o-ia 
were  thronged  by  conversing  groups,  and  coffee 
was  handed  among  them.  A  novel  picture  was 
that  festive  piazza,  alive  with  thousands  of  loiterers, 
(there  were  said  to  be  more  than  ten  thousand  vis- 
itors, besides  the  towns-people,)  listening  to  the 
Chieti  and  Tagliacozzo  bands,  playing  alternately. 
By  this  time  the  sun  was  sinking,  and  everybody 
sallied  forth  to  tlie  promenade  outside  the  town, 
where  platforms  were  erected  to  observe  the  horse- 
races, which  shortly  took  place,  and  about  which 
great  interest  was  shown.  The  winning-horse  was 
taken  up  to  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  dell"  Oriente, 
and  led  to  the  steps  of  the  altar,  by  way,  I  suppose, 
of  expressing  that  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  may  be 
graceful  and  proper  upon  all  occasions.  After  the 
race  a  fire-balloon  should  have  ascended  ;  but  some- 
how or  other  there  was  a  reigning  destiny  adverse 
to  balloons,  for  tlie  first  caught  fire  and  blazed  away 
before  it  left  earth  ;  the  second  stuck  in  a  tree, 
where  it  shared  the  same  fate  ;  and  the  third  ran 
erroneously  among  chimney-pots  and  was  consumed 
on  the  house-tops,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Tagli- 
acozzesi.  Now  followed  an  invitation  from  Madame 
Marcini,  or  some  one  else  possessed  of  a  house  in 
the  piazza,  in  order  to  see  the  fire-works :  so  away 
we  went,  the  governor  leading  the  way,  and  ate 
ices  in  the  drap(!(l  gnllerii^s  overlooking  the  square. 
This  was  about  Ave  Maria  :  the  dense  crowd  of 
people,  some  four  or  five  thousand,  were  at  once  on 
their  knees,  and  burst  forth  as  if  one  voice  were 
singing  the  evening  chant  to  the  Virgin  ;  the  echoes 
of  wliich  rang  hack  from  the  black  rocks  of  the 
Pxss,  wiih  a  Kolenmity  of  deep  midody,  the  most 
soothinirlv  beautiful  after  the  hours  of  hubbub." — 
/W.,  p.  ()5. 

This  Icjnder  sentimi;nt  and  spectacle,  which 
alTecl  Protistants  deepl} — "Ave  Maria  !•  bles.sed 
be  the  liour  !"' — is  lost  upon  too  many  callous 
Romanists,  with  whom  it  is  an  every  night's  form  ; 
tlu;  spiritual  is  mer<,MMi  in  the  mechanical,  and  the 
TagiiiU'otian.s  ci)m|)ly,  indeed,  but  vote  it  sheer 
loss  of  tim(!,  as  aldermen  do  the;  saying  grace  be- 
fore mayor's  dinners.  Accordingly,  ere  the  last 
echoes  of  prayer  die  away  in  the  mellow  dis- 
tance— 

"( 'rack — bounce — whizz ! — tlie  scene  waschanjjed 
in  a  twinkhng  by  the  (la.sh  and  explD^ion  of  all  kinds 
of  fireworks;  rockets  flymg  hither  and  thitlier ; 
serpen ta  rushing  and  fizzmg  all  around  tlie  colon- 


nades ;  and  that  which  should  have  been  a  fountain 
blazing  away  in  streams  of  fire. 

"  Again  a  movement — and  the  point  of  interest  is 
changed  ;  a  long  line  of  people  is  bending  towards 
the  theatre,  and  threading  with  difficulty  the  groups 
of  peasants  already  composing  themselves  to  sleep. 
As  soon  as  our  party  arrived  the  performance 
began  ;  and  great  fun  we  had  between  the  acts  of 
the  opera  in  laughing  at  the  strange  dresses  of  some 
of  the  personages  from  neighboring  towns,  who 
displayed  fashions  unchanged,  said  the  Tagliacoz- 
zesi,  since  the  last  century 's^'es/a.  One  charming 
old  lady,  with  a  rose-colored  satin  bonnet  at  least 
four  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  blue  and  yellow  fan  to 
match,  was  the  delight  of  the  whole  audience.  It 
was  past  midnight  ere  we  returned  by  bright  moon- 
light through  the  quiet  piazza,  thronged  with  the 
same  multitudes  of  peasants,  who  had  been  unable 
to  find  shelter  in  the  overfilled  accommodation  of 
the  town  Lorande  and  Osterie,  and  now  lay  buried 
in  sleep.  Many  of  the  groups  of  mothers  and  fam- 
ilies, with  the  broken  silver  rays  falling  on  them 
through  the  Gothic  arches  of  the  little  temple,  were 
picturesque  and  touching  beyond  description.  To 
all  these  events,  add  a  very  merry  supper,  and  a 
late  going  to  repose  :  and  such  was  the  routine  of 
three  days — the  varieties  of  processions,  visits  to 
adjacent  villas,  <fcc.,  excepted.  Annoyed  as  I  had 
been  with  the  prospect  of  such  waste  of  time,  I  con- 
fess to  having  been  pretty  well  reconciled  to  it  by 
the  kindness  and  amiable  disposition  of  every  one 
with  whom  I  was  brought  in  contact,  and  the 
unbroken  cheerfulness  with  which  every  moment 
was  filled  up." — ILid.,  p.  66. 

Not  an  unpleasant  life  this,  in  the  Abruzzi, 
which  the  ]\Irs.  Katclific  school  peoples  with  bears 
and  bandits.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  accommo- 
dations for  man  and  beast  at  the  public  inn  fall 
short  of  these  private  hospitalities ;  they  are  fitter 
for  the  aforesaid  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  than 
Christian  Englishmen,  whose  habits  and  wants  are 
accordingly  set  down  to  mental  unsoundness  by 
tlie  compassionating  natives.  Compare  the  Casa 
Mastroddi  with  the  hostelry  of  Isola  : — 

"  An  old  woman.  Donna  Lionora,  (who,  like 
many  I  had  observed  in  the  course  of  the  day,  was 
a  goitreuse,)  cooked  me  some  beans  and  a  roast 
fowl ;  but  the  habitation  was  .so  dirty  and  wretched 
that  one  had  need  to  have  had  a  long  journey  to 
provoke  any  apj)etite.  Wliile  I  was  sitting  near 
the  (diimiiey,  (it  liad  the  additional  cliarni  of  being  a 
very  smoky  one.)  1  was  startled  by  the  i>ntrauce  of 
sevt!ral  larije  pigs,  who  passed,  very  much  at  tiieir 
ease,  through  the  kitchen,  if  so  it  were  called,  and 
walked  into  the  apartment  beyond,  destined  for  my 
sleeping-room.  Sajn/i-  c/uci  xono  ait  rati  i  poirfii? 
— Do  you  know  that  the  pigs  have  got  in?  said  I 
to  the  amiaiile  Lionora.  Ci  vanno  a  dor/nirr — 
They  are  going  to  bed,  quoth  she,  nowise  moved  at 
the  intelligence.  'J'hey  sha'n't  sleep  there  wiiile  I 
am  in  the  house,  tliouffht  I ;  so  1  routed  them  out 
with  small  (uiremony,  and  tlnirehy  gave  great  cause 
fiir  amazement  to  lh(\  wh(de  of  the  family.  J'^  mat  to 
(lie  is  mad)  suggested  some  of  the  villagers  so/to 
voir; — /,()  sunn  tiitti,  tiiiti,  fiitti,  (so  they  arc;  all, 
all,  all,)  responded  an  old  man,  with  an  air  of  wis- 
dom—  Tiitti  if/i  In<^/psi  snno  matti — an  .n.ssertion  ho 
proved  on  tlie  ground  that  the  only  Knglishinan 
wlio  liad  ever  been  known  to  visit  Isoia  (sijveral 
years  jjreviously)  had  committed  four  frightlul 
extravagancies,  any  one  of  which  was  sufiicient  to 
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opposed  in  their  notions  of  luxun'  to  friend  Paddy, 
who  prefers  a  potato  to  a  pork-chop,  not  to  men 


deprive  him  of  all  claim  to  rationality — viz.,  he  fre- !  them  with  safiron,  red  peppers,  garlic,  and  con- 
quently  drank  water  instead  of  wine  :  he  more  than  '  diments  from  his  own  satanic  cruets.  The  peas- 
once  paid  more  money  for  an  article  than  it  was  ;  ^ntry  of  these  regions  seem  to  be  diametrically 
worth  ;  he  persisted  in  walking:,  even  when  he  had  ^  -        —    ■  • 

hired  a  horse  ;  and  he  always  washed  himself — 51, 

anche  dve  volte  la  ^hrnata — (ves,   even   twice  a  ,  -  -  ,        ,        .  .  .    v  . 

dav  :)— the  relation  of  which  climax  of  absurdity  tion  cormorant  soup  ;  and  rather  than  eat  turbcs 
was  received  with  looks  of  incredulity  and  pity  by  in  a  famuie,  sees  them  carted  out  by  the  hundred 
his  audience."'— Zijf/.,  p.  109.  for  manure  to  the  fields.    In  the  immediate  neighbor- 

I  hood  of  Prince  Giardinelli's  laudable  minage,  Mr. 
Mr.  Lear  soon  washes  his  hands  of  these  pigs  ^gar  encountered  a  rustic  carrvlng  a  dead  fox.  "  It 
and  peasants.  Doletul  mconveniences  of  bad  fare  ,  -^  ^gij^htful  food,'*  said  he,  "  abo  sqmsi^,  either 
and  strange  bed-fellows  have  plagued  tourists  m  i  ^oUed^or  roast.''  Said  Lear.  '•  I  wLsh  vou  joy."' 
these  parts  since  the  days  of  Horace,  and,  we  j  r^^^  travelled  prince's  new  inventions  puzzle  the 
dare  swear,  long  before  ;  the  remedy  continuing  1 
also  unchanged  ;  and  all  prudent  wayfarers  will,  1 
like  him,  request  some  Muraena  to  furnish  lodg- 
ings and  some  Capito  a  cook.  Such  was,  after  a 
little  experience,  the  wrinkle  adopted  by  Mr.  I^ar. 
He  had  plenty  of  letters  with  him,  and  whenever 
the  great  man  of  a  place  was  at  home,  he  seems 
to  have  been  courteously  received  and  very  de- 
cently dieted.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not  often  that 
he  found  the  cuisine  so  entirely  to  his  mind  as  he 
did  at  Antrodoco.  There,  frightened  by  the  lar- 
derless  locanda,  and  "  that  speckly  appearance  of 
the  walls,  which  denotes  to  the  initiated  certain 
entomological  visitors,  politely  called  B  flats  and 
F  sharps,"  he  plucked  up  courage  to  send  some 
credentials  to  no  less  a  personage  than  the  In- 
tendente  of  the  Abruzzo  Secondo  Ulteriore  him- 
self, whose  palace  overlooked  the  dirty  town  ;  and 
the  result  was  an  invitation  to  supper  from  the 
said  governor,  to  wit,  Prince  Giardiiielli,  a  "  lively 
little  man  of  friendly  manners,  who  spoke  Eng- 
Hsh:"— 

"  Near  him  was  a  sweet  little  girl,  his  only  child, 
about  ten  years  of  age  ;  and  about  the  room  were 
various  uffiziali  attached  to  his  suite,  and  sundry 
fersonagsi  of  the  town,  who  were  paying  their 
evening  devoirs.  These  by  degrees  subsided,  and 
we  were  left  with  the  governor  and  Donna  Caterina, 
who,  after  a  long  hour,  in  which  I  was  more  than 
half  asleep,  took  us  into  a  room,  where  there  was  a 


vulpicides,  who,  ever  since  the  estabhshment  of 
an  iron  foundry  and  a  miU  for  obtaining  sugar  from 
"  the  tuber,"  invariably  put  this  question  to  every 
stranger — "  Are  you  one  of  those  who  extract 
sugar  from  iron,  or  iron  from  potatoes?"  Much 
of  this  confusion  of  ideas,  chemical  and  culinarj-, 
is  attributable,  we  fear,  to  his  deceased  holiness, 
who  prohibited  in  his  own  states,  and  elsewhere 
discountenanced,  rails,  journals,  and  periodical 
meetings  of  peripatetic  philosophers.  The  natives, 
fine  raw  material  tor  naturalists,  if  duly  encouraged, 
would  doubtless  produce  papers  worthy  to  be  read, 
not  merely  at^er  plain  mutton  and  mashed  potatoes, 
but  as  a  chasse  to  the  turtle  and  punch  by  which 
our  great  British  Association  are  so  regularly  in- 
spired. In  proof  of  such  capabilities,  the  impor- 
tant discovery  of  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Fanny's  may  be 
cited.  This  rising  zoologist '"  caught  a  number 
of  tarantulas,  and  confined  them  in  a  tumbler  to- 
gether ;  their  first  movement  was  to  construct 
within  that  narrow  space  each  a  sort  of  fortress  of 
its  own,  from  which  sallying  forth,  they  immedi- 
ately fell  upon,  and  with  incredible  furv"  and 
rapidity  devoured  each  other — the  conquerors  in- 
creasing in  size  as  the  process  of  victory  and  can- 
nibalism proceeded,  until  there  remained  at  tlie 
bottom  of  the  glass  one  huge  hideous  creature,  the 
universal  conqueror,  whose  bloated  body  had  be- 
come the  sepulchre  of  his  enemies  as  fast  as  he 

table,  plate,  and  covers ;  and  what  did  we  see  when  |  demolished    them." — F.    KaMe,    vol.  i.,  p.  50.) 

those  covers  were  removed  I — a  positive  plain  Eng-  1  Amiable    animalcule;  ;    and    henceforvvard    to    be 

lish-looking  roast  leg  of  mutton,  in  al[  its  simplicity  j  classed  bv  our  Broderips  among  the  genera  Robes- 

and  good  odor  ;  and  two  dishes,  one  of  simple  mealy 

boiled  potatoes  and  the  other  ditto  baked  ;  add  to 

this  a  bottle  of  excellent  champagne,  and  imagine 

our  feelinas.     The  secret  of  these  amazing  luxuries 

was  that  the  prince  and  his  cook  had  both  been  in 

England.     Nor,  when  all  this  was  discus-sed,  had 

we  anything  more  to  do  with  the  vile  inn  ;  our  ro!.a 

had  been  taken  to  the  comfortable  private  house  of 

a  Don  Luigi  Muzzetti,  whither  we  proceeded  to 

sleep." — Vol.  i.,  p.  49. 


Noctes  ccenaeque  deum  I  Such  blissful  nights, 
such  suppers,  sweet  in  simplicity  as  three  per  cents, 
are  fleshly  comforts  unknown  to  those  who  stay 
at  home,  racked  on  too  easy  couch  and  sated  with 
saddles  of  mutton  ;  they,  to  be  relished,  must  be 
earned,  as  in  cognate  Spain,  by  long  rides  over 
hungry  hills,  where  the  plagues  of  Egypt  are  fix- 
tures in  beds,  and  war  perpetual  is  claimed  at 
boards  against  knives  and  forks  ;  where  the  evil 
one  either  denies  meats  or  sends  Canidias  to  blast 


pierre  and  Bonaparte,  not  Terpsichore. 

The  contrast  in  bearing  and  forbearing  between 
Mr.  Lear,  a  real  invalid,  and  oar  rude-healthed 
Fanny,  is  remarkable  :  his  temper  flows  unruffled, 
even  by  the  "  small  deer;" — where  she  is  petu- 
lant and  put  out  with  ever}nhing  and  everjbodv, 
he  takes  men,  women,  gentle  and  simple,  as  they 
come,  making  the  best  of  the  worst,  and  just  doing 
in  Rome  and  out  of  Rome  as  the  Romans  do.  It 
must  be  added  that  his  travelling  "  indispensables," 
artistic  as  well  as  social,  were  undeniable ;  he 
could  discourse  eloquent  Italian,  sing  Scotch  songs, 
strum  Spanish  guitars,  and,  what  is  better,  had  an 
English  heart  in  its  right  place.  He  could  and 
would  listen  to  landed  proprietors'  yams,  without 
yawns,  although  the  Thames  Tunnel  were  passim 
the  twice-told  tale  of  the  Abruzzi  squirearchy  ;  and 
considering  the  sums  of  public  money  which  have 
been  buried  never  to  fructify  in  that  colossal  boring, 
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it  surprised  us  much  that  it  shouhi  be  productive 
of  the  smallest  interest  of  any  kind  anywhere. 
Furnished  with  such  powers  of  face,  Mr.  Lear 
needed  no  costly  passport  of  Downing  street ; 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  does  not  always 
answer.  Welcome  everywhere  as  rent,  and  ad- 
mitted behind  the  curtain,  his  63-6  has  been  quick 
to  mark,  and  his  hand  busy  to  realize  strange 
scenes  of  nature  and  society.  Thanks  to  him,  we 
are  at  home  among  places  and  people  which,  al- 
though within  a  few  days'  journey  of  Rome  and 
Naples,  were  scarcely  better  known  than  the  coun- 
try and  best  resident  families  near  Timbuctoo.  An 
unaffected  modesty  beams  out,  whether  he  draws 
or  writes.  There  is  no  attempt  at  elaborate  pic- 
tures with  the  pen  ;  a  few  pithy  expressions  suffice 
to  let  off  his  artistic  enthusiasm  ;  but  on  them  is 
the  smell  of  the  field,  not  of  Cheapside  gas.  He 
will  probably  think  it  a  doubtful  compliment  when 
we  say  that  we  have  sometimes  been  ii.clined  to 
like  him  even  better  as  an  author  than  as  an  artist. 
Prepared  by  annual  experience  of  the  stereotyped 
stuff  of  illustrated  books,  we  began  by  only  looking 
at  his  engravings  ;  but  by  and  bye,  from  an  acci- 
dental glance  at  a  sentence  or  two,  we  found  our- 
selves tempted  on — and  so  on,  until  we  read  the 
entire  letter-press — to  be  well  repaid  by  much  new- 
observation,  nice  marking  of  manners,  genuine  rel- 
ish for  nature,  and  quiet  dramatic  humor.  On  the 
whole  we  are  left  with  a  conviction  that,  in  spite 
of  all  Mrs.  Fanny's  sweeping  ciiarges,  the  domes- 
tic affections  are  in  a  very  healthy  state  ; — perhaps, 
indeed,  English  people  may  see  cause  to  blush 
slightly  at  some  of  the  incidental  traits — of  filial 
and  fraternal  cordiality  and  liberality  especially.  A 
most  delightful  octavo  for  any  well-cushioned  bou- 
doir or  britclica  might  be  extracted  from  these 
bulky  tomes,  were  all  the  extraneous  matter  cut 
out,  that  has  cost  author  and  us  the  most  pains, 
and  on  which  he  sets  the  highest  estimation ;  for, 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  his  own  diamond,  he  has 
overlaid  its  sparkle  with  husks,  historical,  topo- 
graphical, and  so  forth,  (juoted  from  older  and  out- 
landisli  folios,  with  the  best-meant  motive  of 
di.sarining  learned  critics  like  ourselves,  who  are 
supposed  by  the  unlearned  to  doat  on  books  of 
whose  dulness  worms  die.  Two  mortal  pages  are 
filhnl  with  th<!  naines  and  titles  only  of  tlu;  l)ry-as- 
dust  compih'rs  thus  forced  on  the  unthankful. 

Deferential  to  Dnnciad  authors,  Mr.  Lear  has 
better  appreciaUMl  his  own  attainnuMits  as  an  artist ; 
nnd  wo  regnrt  tliat  we  cannot  make  any  specimens 
of  his  pencil  speak,  like  tlie  literary  extracts,  for 
thejuselves.  There  is  no  mistake  in  tiieir  origi- 
nality, or  in  tlie  lively  interest  which  the  imjjres- 
sions  of  individual  mind  and  local  identity  must 
ever  convey.  Willi  the  ■\l)rn7,7,i  he  makes  us  feel 
ourselves  as  familiar  a.s  if  wc;  bad  pjiced  inery  step 
with  his  mule — and  here  we  have  no  help  to  his 
}K;ncil  but  from  hi.s  own  jx-n.  As  to  I^)me,  his 
eye  is  fully  impregnated  with  tlu'  emiiliatic  jioints 
of  the  city  and  its  environs,  whrre  everytliing  is 
80  suggestive — where  every  field  has  its  I^ivian 
battle,  every  hill   its  Iloratian  ode,  every  fountain 


its  Egeria,  into  which  we  heartily  wish  every  Nie- 
buhr  thrown.  He  has  treated  with  clever  but 
conscientious  drawing  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  scenery,  giving  us  well-selected  specimens 
of  each  variety  ; — but,  without  disparagement  to 
the  arti-st's  letter  press,  his  fair  colleague's  poetical 
descriptions  are,  on  the  whole,  his  best  Roman 
commentary.  She  revels  in  the  luxuriant  theme 
— and  happily  do  her  skill  and  his  combine  to.  set 
before  us  the  forlorn  Grand  Campagna,  where 
Melancholy  broods,  and  the  Eternal  City  sits,  its 
queen  and  centre,  moated  by  the  silvery  Mediter- 
ranean, and  guarded  by  walls  of  purple  mountain 
— fit  frame  for  such  a  picture.  Mr.  Lear  has  well 
effected  the  delineation  of  far-stretching  space  and 
flatness  by  an  infinite  series  of  horizontal  lines : 
in  his  engravings  we  behold  the  Campagna  spread 
out  like  a  tawny  sea,  and  feel  its  solemn  sentiment 
of  antiquity,  its  uncultivated,  uninhabited  air, 
dreamy  tranquillity,  and  Claude-like  atmosphere  of 
heat  and  haze.  Cleverly  his  crayon  carries  us 
through  ravines  choked  with  vegetation,  wlwjre 
creepers  festoon  crumbling  temples  whose  creeds 
are  extinct,  and  hide  the  wrinkles  of  time  with  the 
repairs  of  tender  spring.  Now  we  climb  slopes 
spread  with  a  cloak  of  flowers,  and  chequered  with 
lights  and  shadows,  as  the  sun  and  clouds  play  at 
hide-and-seek  ;  while  long-horned  cattle  drink  with 
patient  eye  from  some  fountain  that  drops  its  dia- 
monds in  the  bright  day-beam.  Anon  we  wander 
through  gullies  and  gorges,  from  whose  rocks  vines 
suck  nectar,  while  emerald  swards  wind  like  rivers 
between.  On  every  sunlit  hillock  its  time-colored 
tomb  or  ruined  tower  cuts  the  blue  sky,  a  land- 
mark and  sentinel,  where,  like  meaner  insects  in 
deserted  shells,  shaggy  peasants,  of  coal-black  eye 
and  hair,  bask  and  beg.  Turning  a  leaf,  we  pen- 
etrate through  spicy  groves  of  ilex,  umbrella- 
headed  pines,  and  dark  solid  cypresses, 

"  Which  pierce  with  graceful  spire  the  limpid  air," 

into  leafy  retreats  of  the  cool  Algidus,  where 
Dian's  sandals  might  shine  and  her  quiver  rustle, 
where  water  supplants  fire,  and  volcanic  craters 
furnish  lakes,  clear  and  deep-set  as  Albanft 
maiden's  eye,  baths  and  looking-ghisses  for  Naiads. 
High  above,  on  peaks  and  pinnacles,  are  bandiv- 
looking  hamlets,  which  nestle  and  crouch  about 
feudal  castles,  whose  frowning  Poussinesqnc  masses 
contrast  with  the  light  and  color  around.  Gaze 
on,  but  enter  not  thc^se  sketcher-charming  abodes 
of  sloth  and  pauperism.  Into  what  bosoms  of 
beauty  does  not  the  pure  love  of  nature  entice  an 
enthusiast  like  this ! — what  pearls  are  revealed  to 
the  educated  eyt-,  which,  passed  over  and  thrown 
away  upon  the  herd,  tlu;  power  of  drawing  enables 
him  to  seize  and  fix  forever  I  Hut  descriptions  of 
pictures  arc  almost  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  cata- 
logues of  auctioneers  or  royal  academicians 
Only  one  word  more  on  parting  with  Mr.  Lear's 
charming  portfolio.  Wo  could  wish  that  he  were 
more  resolute  in  color,  and  less  afraid  of  light. 
His  effects  are  .sometimes  too  flat  and  dun  for  the 
.skies  of  Itjily — fitter  for  children  of  the  mist  Uian 
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fkose  of  the  sun  ;  his  lights,  scanty  as  they  are, 
seem  frequently  spotty,  and  his  touch  timid,  want- 
ing in  masculine  force  and  daring — we  miglit  say 
too  gentleman-like. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  his  volumes  without 
being  struck  with  the  close  parallel  presented  by 
life  and  manners  in  the  Abruzzi  and  in  Spain, 
whose  dominion  this  Italian  Eden  enjoyed  or  en- 
dured during  many  centuries,  and  whose  moral 
impression,  stamped  on  a  country  cognate  in  lati- 
tude and  religion,  is  deep  and  lasting.  We  con- 
fess to  having  been  constantly  transported  from  the 
Apennines  to  the  Alpujarras ;  in  perusing  his 
journal  of  methodless,  roadless  rambles,  we  re- 
travelled  the  dehesas  y  despohlados,  the  unpeopled 
wastes  of  Estremadura  and  Andalucia.  Heaven 
and  earth,  man,  his  ways  and  works  are  alike  ;  the 
same  "  lapis  lazuli  curtain"  hangs  over  warm  fer- 
tile valleys,  hemmed  in  by  cold  barren  sierras 
where  the  goat  is  way-warden,  and  bridgeless  wa- 
ter-courses, which,  when  torrents,  stop  all  traffic — 
when  dry,  are  the  makeshifts  for  roads.  The 
same  mechanical  and  agricultural  antediluvianism 
— the  same  wretched,  scratching,  childish  cultiva- 
tion, confined  to  the  vicinity  of  musty  villages,  into 
which  the  peasants,  far  from  what  they  call  their 
labor,  herd  for  mutual  protection  ;  the  same  leagues 
of  fat  lands  abandoned  to  aromatic  underwood,  the 
home  of  wild  birds  and  beasts — at  best  the  appan- 
age of  wandering  sheep — a  system  fatal  to  good 
husbandry.  Every  high  place  has  its  saint,  image, 
miracle,  pilgrimage.  No  less  analogous  are  the 
hamlets  and  cities  ;  their  common  character  is  si- 
leitce,  the  worst  sign  a  town  can  have.  Bore 
unspeakable  reigns  the  genius  loci ;  there  is  the 
same  look  of  being  in  chancery — the  same  ghost 
of  departed  disproportionate  magnificence  in  church 
and  palace  mocking  present  poverty.  Pass  the 
threshold  of  the  hovel,  and  every  sense  becomes 
an  inlet  of  pain — ever\nhing  is  wanting  to  elevate 
man  above  the  condition  of  hisporchi.  Sad  er.ough 
it  is  to  witness,  in  a  land  where  Nature  would  fain 
be  so  lavish  of  her  kindness,  such  a  wddemess  of 
weeds,  the  rank  growth  of  nothing  but  bad  gov- 
ernment. But  climate  is  great  in  the  chapter  of 
compensation  ;  the  blessed  sun  gilds  misery,  and, 
where  people  live  out  of  doors,  furnishes  fire,  rai- 
ment, and  lodiring,  stimulates  the  system  and  ban- 
ishes blue-devils.  Enter  the  vasty  mansions  of 
the  great — we  find  the  same  dull,  weary  impress 
of  a  cumbrous,  obsolete  existence,  amid  faded  tap- 
estries, flapping  portraits,  and  dry-rot ;  the  same 
lack  of  life,  business,  and  employment — the  same 
Htter  absence  of  books  and  all  other  signs  and 
s^Tnptoms  of  intellectual  occupation.  Nor  is  the 
analogy  of  the  all-plundering,  all-destropng,  invad- 
ing Gaul  wanting  ;  that  European  pest  has  in 
both  fair  lands  left  the  mark  of  the  beast  on  tem- 
ple and  tower — ever)* where,  from  shattered  roofless 
tenements,  the  bright  light  gleams  through  empty 
windows,  as  through  sockets  of  ghastly  skulls. 
Mix  with  the  inmates  in  both  countries — they  are 
all  dons  or  donnas — formal,  punctilious,  ceremo- 
mious — ^joying  in  pompous  titles  and  puny  decora- 


tions— local  in  loves  and  hatreds — leading  a  life 
of  routine  made  up  of  mass  and  siesta,  sauntering 
and  twaddle — a  dozing  immemorial  vegetation — 
the  worship  excepted  of  the  great  goddess  of  the 
south,  Dolce  far  nienle — the  much-calumniated 
idleness  of  work-loving  Britons.  As  one  wanders 
through  these  kindred  realms,  and  sees  about  the 
most  magnificent  regions  of  the  globe  abandoned 
to  such  helpless  indolence,  it  requires  some  little 
effort  to  realize  the  fact  that  we  tread  on  what 
have  been  the  scenes  of  exalted  heroism,  energetic 
administration,  refined  civilization,  and  successful 
industry. 

Among  the  endless  coincidences — mendicancy 
not  the  least — which  space  prevents  our  detailuig, 
a  fear  and  suspicion  of  foreigners  marks  the  official 
mind.  The  odious  French  machinery  of  passports, 
permits,  and  gendarmerie,  is  all  in  fuU  vigor.  The 
petty  despotisms  of  the  two  cognate  peninsulas 
alike  tremble  at  the  fear  of  change,  and  see  in 
every  curious  stranger  a  spy,  an  apostle  of  reform 
and  revolution  ;  and  the  Dog-berries  rarely  deviate 
into  common  sense.  Mr.  Lear  recounts  an  ad- 
venture from  which  the  melodious  title  of  our 
nvpt^r  idonmis  foreign  secretary  appears  to  be  sy- 
nonymous even  in  the  wild  Apennines  with  proto- 
cols of  hot  water — battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death.  The  anecdote  may  be  quoted  as  a  com- 
panion-piciure  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  magic 
name  of  Babnerson,  when  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bor- 
row to  the  ragged  and  liberal  National  Guard  of 
Estremadura  : 

"  Nothing  particuUr  dappened  in  the  walk,  ex- 
cept being  wet  through  l>v  storms  of  rain  :  but  at 
Civita  Ducalc  a  ibn-e  |  arts-  drunken  carahiniere  pre- 
vented my  enter  'tg,  insisting  on  knowing  my  name, 
which  I  not  only  t.)l  I  Imn,  tut  politely  showed  him 
my  passport,  which  was  one  from  the  foreign-office, 
with  Viscount  I'aluuTsii'ii  piinted  thereon  in  large 
letters,  Lear  being  small  and  written.  Nknte  veto, 
(a  complete  lie,)  said  the  wau  of  war,  who  seemed 
happy  to  be  able  to  cavil  IVi  non  siete  Ltar,  sute 
Palmerstoni!  (You  are  tM't  Lear,  you  are  Palm- 
erstoni.)  No,  I  \n\  not,  csaiJ  • ;  my  name  is  Lear. 
But  the  irasciblti  official  wa^  not  to  be  so  easily 
checked;  though.  kii)v.iiiii  ilit  power  of  these  wor- 
thies, I  took  care  to  moli  J)  his  anger  as  much  as 
might  be.  Quel  rh'  e  uri'to  $.  ntto  e — dunque  ecco 
qua  scrifto  Pahneist'ini- -dhnque  si^te  Palmerstoni 
voi ! — (What  is  wiiiton  is  ^  riittMi ;  here  Palmerstoni 
is  written,  and  thereti»rtj  I'ajnierstoni  you  are.) 
You  great  fool,  I  thought  ,  l;ui  I  made  two  bows, 
and  said  placidly.  Take  me  to  ihe  Sott'intendente, 
my  dear  sir,  as  he  kn.iws  me  very  well.  Peggio: 
— said  the  angry  mm,  tu  '  imotnmodare  V  eccelUnte. 
Signor  Sott'intendente '-  vit-n,  vien,  mibito  ti  tiro 
incarcere! — (Worsestill!  —thou  forsooth  I — worrv, 
the  excellent  Lord  Under  governi  t  for  thee  I — come, 
come  :  I  shall  instantly  take  liiee  to  prison.)  Some 
have  greatness  thrust  upon  lht;:ii;  in  spite  of  all 
expostulation.  Viscount  Pahuersion  it  was  settled  I 
should  be.  There  was  nothing  lo  be  dorre  ;  so  I 
was  trotted  ignominiously  all  do\Mi  the  High-street, 
the  carahiniere  shouting  out  lu  everybody  at  door 
and  window,  Ho  preso  Pabnfnstoni! — (I  have 
bagged  Palmerstoni.)  l^uckily  ihe  sub-governor 
was  taking  a  walk,  and  met  us  ,  whereupon  fol- 
lowed a  scene  of  apologies  to  lue,  and  snubbing  foj 
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the  military,  who  retreated  discomfited.  So  I 
reached  Rieti  by  dark,  instead  of  going  to  prison." 
— Lear,  vol.  i.,  p.  127. 

Arch-Spanish  this ;  but  in  spite  of  ventas  and 
garlic,  passports  and  Palmerstoni,  there  is  bird- 
lime in  these  racy  regions,  which  are  quitted  with 
regret  and  recollected  with  delight.  Touching  is 
iMr.  Lear"s  farewell  to  scenes  made  for  the  painter, 
and  peopled  after  all  by  the  kind  and  hospitable  ; 
nor  less  graceful  are  the  adieus  of  his  pleasing  but 
difficult-to-please  colleague.  The  day  before  Mrs. 
Panny  departed,  December  7th,  was  dark  and 
gloomy — the  rain  incessant ; — yet  she  knelt  at  the 
fountain  of  Trevi,  and  drank  of  its  sweet  waters — 
for  those  who  so  drink  return,  she  had  been  told, 
to  Rome — and  she  would  carry  that  hope  with  her. 
May  it  be  gratified — when  the  mind  is  more  at 
ease,  and  the  fascinating  lady's  temper  less  muti- 
nous. 


THE    WEDDING    DAY, 

I  AM  married  !  I  am  married  ! 
Weep,  ye  flirtinjj  maids  of  Cam  ; 
The  deed  is  done,  the  point  is  carried — 
What  a  lucky  dog  I  am ! 
What  a  pleasant  dream  my  life  is  I 
(Best  of  dreams,  because  'tis  true!) 
What  a  charmino;  thing  a  wife  is ! 
(I  almost  wish  that  I  had  two  !) 

Noble  brow  of  thought  and  feeling — 
Lips  whence  music  breathes  her  spell — 
Cheeks  whose  blushes  are  revealing 
Wiiat  that  music  dares  not  tell — 
Eyes,  in  whose  blue  depths  divine,  oh 
Purest  spirits  deign  to  lodge — 
All  these  beauties  now  are  mine,  oh 
Marriage  is  a  splendid  dodge  ! 

I  'm  so  glad  I  fixed  on  Nancy  ! 

Laura  speaks  so  loud  and  quick  ; 

Caroline  quite  took  my  fancy. 

But  her  ankles  are  too  thick  ; 

Jane  should  be  an  hair's  breadth  shorter, 

Helen  is  a  size  too  small, 

Rose  I  'm  sure  drinks  too  much  porter, 

Fanny  is  too  thin  and  tall. 

They  all  loved  me — how  intensely 
Maiden  ladies  only  know — 
Oh,  I  pity  them  immensely, 
Tiicy  have  nmch  to  undergo ! 
Such  devotion,  .such  attention. 
Whispers,  blushes,  smiles,  and  tears, 
Hut  'tis  hardly  fair  to  mention 
All  they  do,  poor  little  dears! 

Nr\ncy  's  hit  the  proper  medium, 
(What  till!  Fnirich  call  juste  milieu,) 
Wiio  could  feel  a  moment's  tedium, 
Sportive  Naticy,  when  with  you' — 
Gentle,  tender,  soft,  complying, 
Yet  not  wantiuf,'  inlellecl, 
On  my  every  glance  relying. 
Looking  up  with  sweet  respect. 

ITow  I  wooed  her,  how  I  pressed  her, 
Hy  one  little  word  to  bless, 
On  my  bended  knees  addressed  her, 
Till  the  darling  whispered  "  yes  ;" 


Half  a  dozen  men  of  fashion 
All  rejected  for  rtiy  sake  ; 
To  reward  her  soft  compassion 
What  a  husband  I  will  make ! 

When  she  plays  I  '11  turn  the  leaves,  and 
When  she  works  I'll  hold  the  skein. 
Soothe  her  kindly  if  she  grieves,  and 
If  she  laughs  I  '11  laujrh  again  ; 
Read  aloud  in  rainy  weather, 
Give  her  up  the  easy  chair. 
Never  smoke  when  we  're  together, 
Nor  at  other  women  stare. 

Every  moment  play  the  lover. 
Let  her  have  a  female  friend, 
Never  sleep  when  dinner  's  over, 
Make  her  presents  without  end. 
Pay  her  bills  when  she  requires  it, 
Fill  her  purse  with  joyful  haste, 
Cut  my  hair  if  she  desires  it, 
(But  I  know  she  's  too  much  taste  !) 

Happy  then,  thrice  happy  we,  love, 
Thus  to  share  so  bright  a  fate  ; 
Married  life  to  us  shall  be,  love, 
One  delightful  tete-a-tete! 
Turn  we  from  the  world's  caressing, 
From  its  pleasure,  pomp,  and  pride, 
To  enjoy  life's  dearest  blessing, 
At  our  own  beloved  fireside  ! 

Sharpe's  Magazine. 

Longevity  of  Women. — We  see  it  stated  that 
the  widow  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush  is  still  living 
at  the  age  of  90,  in  Philadelphia.  She  is  the  mother 
of  Hon.  Richard  Rush,  minister  to  France,  and  of 
Drs.  James  and  William  Rush,  the  first  of  whom  is 
author  of  one  of  the  most  profound  and  original 
treatises  ever  published  on  the  voice.  The  widow 
of  Lewis  Morris,  we  believe,  still  resides  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  ;  Mrs.  Madison  is  in  Wash- 
ington ;  Mrs.  Bradford,  widow  of  the  first  and  great- 
est attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  is  in  Bur- 
lington, New  Jersey  ;  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  adaughter 
of  the  brave  and  accomplished  Gen.  Schuyler,  sajis 
pevr  et  sans  rcprochc,  and  wife  of  the  immortal 
statesman,  we  saw  a  few  days  since  in  Broadway. 
Here  are  five  of  the  belles  who  graced  the  levees 
of  the  first  president  !  What  an  interesting  party, 
could  liiey  be  reassembled  ! — Lit.  World. 

At  a  court  of  common  council  held  29  October, 
the  freedom  of  the  city  was  presented  to  *'  his  ex- 
cellency James  Brooke,  Rajah  of  Sarawak."  The 
aldermen  attended  in  their  scarlet  robes,  and  the 
common  councilnien  in  their  mazarine  gowns ;  and 
the  court  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  great 
number  of  ladies.  Mr.  Brooke  having  been  sworn 
in  as  a  citizen  of  Ijondon,  the  chamberlain  made  the 
usual  complimentary  address,  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  present  event  as  the  renewal  of  a  union  that 
formerly  existed  between  the  family  from  which 
Mr.  Brooke  is  descended  and  the  city ;  an  ancestor 
of  Mr.  Brooke's  filled  th';  office  of  lord  mayor  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  Mr.  Brooke 
made  an  unpretending  and  modest  reply.  For  him- 
self he  had  little  to  say  ;  Ik;  was  conscious  of  good 
motives ;  he  could  not  sing  his  own  praises ;  but 
for  the  future  he  trusted  that  piracy  in  tlie  Archi- 
pelago would  be  so  crushed,  that  a  small  boat  will 
be  al)lo  to  proceed  in  safety  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  diflerent  islands. — Spectator. 
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From  the  Qnarteriy  Review.      j 

1.  Wstory   of  the    Conquest   of  Peru.     By  Wsf.  | 

H.  Prescott.     2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1947.  ; 

2.  Travels   in  Peru.     By  Dr.  Tschcdi.     Trans-  \ 

lated   from  the  German  by  Thomasina  Ross.  | 
bvo.  Loudon,  1847. 

Spanish  America  is  fortunate  in  her  historian, 
and  Mr.  Prescott  is  fortunate   in  being  the  histo-  ; 
rian   of  Spanish  America.     The   successive  inva-  | 
sions  of  the  two  great  empires  in  the  Xew  ^^  orld  ' 
— that  of  Montezuma  in  Mexico,  and  that  of  the  ! 
Incas  in  Peru — by  a  few  daring  Europeans,  offered  | 
each   a  subject,  combining,  with   singular  felicity,  i 
all  that  gives  interest,  life,  grandeur,  variety,  and  | 
more  than  that,  its  proper  bounds  and  unity,  to  an  ! 
historical  composition.      Each  is  a   distinct  and  a  ' 
separate  chapter  in  the  histor\-  of  man — each  has  > 
sometliing  of  that  commanding  insulation  from  the 
other  affairs  of  the  world  which  makes  the  histo- 
ries of  Greece,  and  still   more  of  Rome,   at   the 
same  time  vast  and  majestic,  yet  simple  and  com- 
prehensible.    The  whole  of  each  history  lies  within 
a  certain  geographical  sphere  ;  its  events  are  self- 
developed  from  manifest  and  proximate  causes  ;   it 
unfolds  in   gradual  progression ;  even  its  episodes 
are   part  of  the  main  design  :   the   mind  grasps   it 
from  its  beginning  to  its   end  without  effort,  with 
the  consciousness  that  it  is  commanding  the  theatre 
to  its  utmost  extent.     It  has  not,  like  modern  his- 
tory, to  make  a  world-wide  inquiry  which  spreads 
like  the  horizon  without  limit   as  it  advances — to 
seek  in  the  most  remote  ages,  and  in  the  most  dis- 
tant  countries,  the    first    impulses    of  the   great 
movements  which  it  describes — to  unratel  the  in- 
terwoven policy  of  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe  : 
while  it  cannot  be  sure  that  it  may  not  find  in  the 
archives  of  an  obscure  cabinet  the  secret  of  some 
vast  political  combination  :   and   knows   not  there- 
fore at  what  period   it   has   exhausted  the  labor 
which  oujht  to  ba  imposed  upon  himself  by  a 
hi?h-minded  and  conscientious  historian. 

Th;»se  subjects  are  worthy,  too,  of  a  writer  pos- 
sessed of  the  true  genius  for  historic  composition, 
as  in  a  certain  sens3  unoccupied,  and  open  at  least 
to  anv  one  who  may  be  disposed  to  fix  the  Eng- 
lish standard  upon  the  soil.  Masterly  as  is  the 
rapid  view  of  Rob3rtson.  the  general  design  and 
the  limits  of  his  work  precluded  him  from  that  ful- 
ness of  detail,  that  distinctness  of  description,  and 
that  more  complete  development  of  character, 
which  mav  helonsr  to  a  separate  work  on  each  of 
these  periods  of  South  American  conquest :  and 
the  authorities  inaccessible  to  Dr.  Robertson — 
some  of  them  at  length  permitted  to  see  the  light 
bv  the  Spanish  government,  and  published  by  the 
industry  of  Spanish  writers,  such  as  Muiios  and 
Navarrete — others  collected  in  MS.  by  the  zeal 
of  Mr.  Prescott,  or  placed  at  his  command  by 
brother  collectors  from  the  confidence  awakened 
bvhis  former  writings — these  fresh  materials  were 
so  numerous  and  so  important  as  to  mark  the  pe- 
riod for  a  more  complete  investigation  of  the  annals 
of  Spanish  conquest.  Nor  is  it  the  least  curious 
fact  relating  to  these  works,  that  the  most  labori- 


ous and  dispassionate  inquiry,  instead  of  chOliiig 
down  the  history  into  a  cold  and  unstirring  chron- 
icle, actually  kindles  it  into  a  stranger  romance  ; 
fiction  is  pale  and  spiritless  before  the  marvellous 
truth.  The  extraordinary  character  of  the  Mexi- 
can, and  still  more  of  the  Peruvian  civilization,  and 
the  height  they  had  attained,  comes  into  stronger 
light,  as  new  and  trustworthy  authorities  make 
their  depositions  before  us  ;  and  this  civilization 
contrasts  more  singularly  with  the  mediaeval  bar- 
barism— we  can  use  no  other  word — the  chivilrous 
valor,  the  heroic  bigotry  of  these  knight-errants 
of  discovery,  mingled  up,  as  it  was,  with  the  sor- 
did and  remorseless  rapacity  of  the  robber  baron 
or  the  Mahometan  pirate  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Never  were  such  great  deeds  conceived  with  such 
reckless  and  desperate  boldness,  or  achieved  by 
such  inadequate  means  ;  never  were  such  feats  of 
courage,  such  patient  endurance,  such  unutterable 
and  cold-blooded  cruelties,  such  deliberate  atroci- 
ties of  fraud  ;  never  did  man  appear  so  heroic  and 
so  base,  so  astonishing  and  so  odious,  so  devotedly 
religious  in  some  respects,  so  utterly  godless  in 
others  ;  never  was  superhuman  courage  so  disgraced 
by  more  than  savage  treachery. 

Mr.  Prescott's  stvle  and  manner  of  composition 
are  adapted  vnth  singular  felicity  to  this  half-poetic 
histon,-.  His  strong  imaginative  faculty,  height- 
ened by  the  peculianty  of  his  situation,  (of  which 
more  presently,)  deliehts  in  the  rich  and  the  mar- 
vellous, both  in  nature  and  in  human  action  ;  he 
has  acquired  a  skill  of  arrangement,  and  grouping 
of  characters  and  events,  which  attests  long  and 
patient  study  of  the  highest  models  :  while  the 
calmer  moral  and  Christian  tone  of  his  judgments 
by  no  means  deadens  his  sympathies  with  the 
fiercer  and  more  barbarous  heroism  of  ancient  days. 
His  narrative  presents  in  general,  though  not  with- 
out some  exceptions,  a  happy  combination  of 
modern  historic  philosophy  with  something  of  the 
life  and  picturesqueness  of  an  ancient  chronicle. 

Mr.  Prescott    must   detain   us,   however,  for  a 
short  time   before  we   enter   upon   his  history,  on 
one  matter  personal  to   himself.      We   think   that 
he   has  judged  wisely  in  correcting  the  misappre- 
hension which   has  s'enerally  prevailed   as   to   the 
extent  and  nature  of  that  disadvantage  under  which 
he  has  labored,  and  over  which  he  has  so  signally 
triumphed  by  perseverance,  industry,  and  sagacity. 
We  have  ourselves  so   often  heard  it  assened  that 
I  Mr.  Prescott  is  totally  blind,  that  we   are  anxious 
to  communicate  to  our  readers  the  real  state  of  the 
I  case,  which   in  itself  is  sufiliciently  remarkable,  as 
showin?  how  far  the   most   severe   visitations  of 
1  Divine  Providence  may  be  remedied  by  that  energy 
!  and    ingenuity    with    which    that    same    merciful 
;  Providence  has  endowed  good  and  wise  men.    He 
says  : — 

"  While  at  the  Universitr,  I  received  an  injury  in 
j  one  of  my  eyes,  which  deprived  me  of  the  sisrht  of 
i  it.  The  other,  soon  after,  was  attacked  by  inf.am- 
mation  so  severely  that  for  some  time  I  lost  the 
.  sight  of  that  also  :  and,  though  it  was  subsequently 
:  restored,  the  orjran  was  so  much  disordered  as  to 
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remain  permanently  debilitated  ;  while,  twice  in  my 
life  since,  I  have  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  it  for 
all  purposes  of  reading  and  writing  for  several  years 
together.  It  was  during  one  of  these  periods  that 
I  received  from  Madrid  the  materials  for  the  '  His- 
tory of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ;'  and  in  my  disabled 
condition,  with  my  transatlantic  treasures  lying 
around  me,  I  was  like  one  pining  from  hunger  in 
tlie  midst  of  abundance.  In  this  state  I  resolved  to 
make  the  ear,  if  possible,  do  the  work  of  the  eye. 
I  procured  the  services  of  a  secretary,  who  read  to 
me  the  various  authorities ;  and  in  time  I  became 
60  far  familiar  with  the  sounds  of  the  different  foreign 
languages,  (to  some  of  which,  indeed,  I  had  been 
previously  accustomed  by  a  residence  abroad,)  that 
I  could  comi)rehend  his  reading  without  much  diffi- 
culty. As  the  reader  proceeded,!  dictated  copious 
notes  ;  and  w'hen  these  had  swelled  to  a  considera- 
ble amount,  they  were  read  to  me  repeatedly,  till  I 
had  mastered  their  contents  sufficiently  for  the  pur- 
poses of  composition.  The  same  notes  furnished 
an  easy  means  of  reference  to  sustain  the  text. 

"  Still  another  difficulty  occurred  in  the  mechan- 
ical labor  of  writing,  which  I  found  a  severe  trial  to 
the  eye.  This  was  remedied  by  means  of  a 
writing-case,  such  as  is  used  by  the  blind,  which 
enabled  me  to  commit  my  thoughts  to  paper  with- 
out the  aid  of  sight,  serving  me  equally  well  in  the 
dark  as  in  the  light.  The  characters  thus  formed 
made  a  near  approach  to  hieroglyphics ;  but  my 
secretary  became  expert  in  the  art  of  deciphering, 
and  a  fair  copy — with  a  liberal  allowance  for  una- 
voidable blunders — was  transcribed  for  the  use  of 
the  printer.  I  have  described  the  process  with 
more  minuteness,  as  some  curiosity  has  been  repeat- 
edly expressed  in  reference  to  my  modus  operandi 
under  my  privations,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  may 
be  of  some  assistance  to  others  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

"  Though  I  was  encouraged  by  the  sensible  pro- 
gress of  my  work,  it  was  necessarily  slow.  But  in 
time  the  tendency  to  inflammation  diminished,  and 
the  strength  of  the  eye  was  confirmed  more  and 
more.  It  was  at  length  so  far  restored  that  I  could 
read  for  several  hours  of  the  day,  though  my  labors 
in  this  way  necessarily  terminated  with  the  day- 
light. Nor  could  I  ever  dispense  with  the  services 
of  a  secretary  or  with  the  writing-case ;  for,  con- 
trary to  the  visual  experience,  I  have  found  writing 
a  severer  trial  to  the  eye  than  reading — a  remark, 
however,  which  does  not  apply  to  the  reading  of 
manuscript;  and  to  enable  myself,  therefore,  to 
revise  my  com])osition  more  carefully,  I  caused  a 
copy  of  the  'lILstory  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella' 
to  be  [)riiited  for  my  own  inspection  before  it  was 
sent  to  th(!  press  for  jjublioation.  Such  as  I  have 
described  was  the  improved  .state  of  my  health 
during  the  i)reparation  of  the  '  (^omiuest  of  Mex- 
.00  ;'  anrl,  satisfied  with  being  raised  so  nearly  to 
a  level  with  the  rest  of  my  Kiwicies,  I  scarcely 
envied  the  sui)erior  t,fOod  fortune  of  those  who  could 
prolon^r  their  studies  into  the  evening  and  the  later 
hours  of  the  ni>.'ht. 

"  ]5ut  a  change  ha.s  ngain  taken  pkice  during  the 
last  two  years.  Tiie  si^^lit  of  my  eyt"  h;is  become 
gradually  dimmed,  while  the  Kcusii)ility  of  the  nerve 
has  been  so  far  increased  that  for  several  weeks  of 
the  la«t  year  I  have  not  (ipi'iied  a  volume,  and 
tliroutrh  the,  whole  lime  1  hav('  not  bad  the  use  of 
It  on  an  average  for  more  than  an  hour  a  day.  Nor 
(■<in  I  I'lieer  myself  with  the  delusive  expectation 
that,  impaired  as  the  or<ran  li.is  become  from  haviiicr 
been    ta.sked   probably   bcyoiiil  its  strength,  it  can 


ever  renew  its  youth,  or  be  of  much  ser'vnce  to  me 
hereafter  in  my  literary  researches.  Whether  I 
shall  have  the  heart  to  enter,  as  I  had  proposed, 
on  a  new  and  more  extensive  fieid  of  historical  labor 
with  these  impediments  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps 
long  habit,  and  a  natural  desire  to  follow  up  the 
career  which  I  have  so  long  pursued,  may  make 
this  in  a  manner  necessary,  as  my  past  experience 
has  already  proved  that  it  is  practicable. 

"  From  this  statement — too  long,  I  fear,  for  his 
patience — the  reader  who  feels  any  curiosity  about 
the  matter  will  understand  the  real  extent  of  my 
embarrassments  in  my  historical  pursuits.  That 
they  have  not  been  very  light  will  be  readily  admit- 
ted, when  it  is  considered  that  I  have  had  but  a 
limited  use  of  my  eye  in  its  best  state,  and  that 
much  of  the  time  I  have  been  debarred  from  the  use 
of  it  altogether.  Yet  the  difficulties  I  have  had  to 
contend  with  are  very  far  inferior  to  those  which 
fall  to  the  lot  of  a  blind  man.  I  know  of  no  histo- 
rian now  alive  who  can  claim  the  glory  of  having 
overcome  such  obstacles  but  the  author  of  '  La 
Conquete  de  I'Angleterre  par  les  Normands ;' 
who,  to  use  his  own  touching  and  beautiful  lan- 
guage, '  has  made  himself  the  friend  of  darkness  ;' 
and  who,  to  a  profound  philosophy  that  requires  no 
light  but  that  from  within,  unites  a  capacity  for 
extensive  and  various  research  that  might  well 
demand  the  severest  application  of  the  student.*' — 
Preface,  pp.  xiv. — xvii. 

We  can  understand  the  poet,  on  whom  in  later 
or  in  middle  life  has  fallen  this  sad  privation,  in 
the  words  of  Milton  : — 

"  By  cloud  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounded,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and,  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 
Presented  with  an  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works  to  him  expung'd  and  ras'd  : 
And  Wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out." 

— we  can  easily  conceive  such  poet's  mind  cre- 
ating out  of  the  treasures  of  his  memory  pictures 
even  as  living,  as  exquisite,  as  truthful,  as  INIilton's 
own  Garden  of  Eden,  or  our  first  parents  as  em- 
bodied by  him  in  their  paradisiacal  state.  The 
imagination  thrown  back  upon  itself,  withdrawn 
from  and  undisturbed  by  the  common  every-day 
vulgarities  of  life,  concentred  on  the  noble,  the 
beautiful,  the  picturesque,  would  naturally  combine 
the  highest  idealism  with  the  most  perfect  reahty 
in  its  descriptions  of  outward  things — the  creative 
would  at  the  same  time  be  a  refining  and  enno- 
bling process.  We  think,  indeed,  that  we  cas 
clearly  trace  the  workings  of  Milton's  blindness 
in  his  later  poetry.  We  fancy  him  sitting  alene 
in  his  majestic  seclusion,  and  summoning  up  all 
that  his  memory  deemed  worthy  of  retention — tlte 
terrible  becoming  more  awfully  terrible — the  ma- 
jestic more  unimpededly  majestic — the  beautiful 
f)f  more  tinmingled  beauty ;  everything  first  fully 
imaged  cm  the  retina  of  his  mind,  and  then  as- 
suming the  most  appropriate  language — language 
itself  wrought  up  to  perfection,  not  as  in  his  eai>- 
li(>r  ofliMi-corrected  works,  (as  may  be  seen  in  Trin- 
ity ("ollege  library,)  by  blottings  and  interlininps, 
but  by  a  purely  mental  alchemy.  On  this,  lu)w- 
ever,  we  must  not  now  dwell. 

But  that  a  history  so  original  and  so  laborious 
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as  that  of  M.  Thierry  should  have  been  accom- 
plished under  such  circumstances,  appears  almost 
incredible.  Even  in  }klr.  Prescott"s  comparatively 
less  embarrassing  position,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  the  mind  without  the  constant  aid  of  the  out- 
ward sense,  can  perform  that  difficult  office  of 
discriminating  the  important  from  the  useless — of 
winnowine,  as  it  were,  and  treasuring  up  the 
grain  from  the  chaff,  in  the  multifarious  inquiries 
w-hich  must  open  as  the  preparation  advances ; 
how  that  of  which  the  weighty  bearing  cannot  at 
first  sight  be  discerned,  is  not  irrecoverably  lost  ; 
how  characters  and  events  m  this  rude  manner  of 
study  (for  rude  it  n  ust  be,  even  with  the  most  in- 
genious appliances)  should  assume  their  proper 
magnitude  and  due  proportion ;  how  authorities 
should  be  compared,  weighed,  sifted,  and  the  judg- 
ment comp  to  its  conscientious  conclusion  without 
misgiving  as  to  the  stability  of  its  grounds  ;  how 
these  light  and  casual  hints  which  occasionally 
betray  to  the  sagacious  mind  the  mystery  of  some 
character,  of  some  line  of  conduct,  or  some  great 
event,  should  not  escape  even  the  most  sagacious 
when  to  a  cenain  extent  dependent  upon  others  : 
tliese  obvious  difficulties  naturally  occur,  and 
lieightea  our  astonishment  whenever  success  is 
achieved.  Yet,  even  in  such  cases,  there  may  be 
some  compensatory  advantages.  We  think  that 
we  can  discern  in  M.  Tliierry's  writings,  as  well 
in  its  excellences  as  in  one  or  two  partial  defects, 
a  betrayal,  as  it  were,  of  this  peculiar  mode  of 
composition.  In  such  a  case  there  would  be  a 
natural  tendency  to  form  everything  into  complete 
mental  pictures,  to  that  actual  reiinimation  of 
lh3  past  which  M.  de  Barante  has  attempted,  and 
sacc3ssfully  attempted,  on  a  deliberate  theory  ; 
and  in  which  those  great  writers  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  so  many  of  the  modern  French  histo- 
rians, till,  in  several  instances,  that  which  was 
striking  and  legitimate  dramatic  art  has  degener- 
ated into  melo-draraatic  artifice.  Unquestionably 
this  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  M.  Thierry's 
History,  and  in  him  this  imatjinative  power  has 
not  trespassed  beyond  its  rightful  privilege.  The 
s".  n3  idiosyncracy  would  tend,  where  a  theory  has 
full  possession  of  the  mind,  to  work  up  that  theory 
with  exclusive  devotion,  seizing  and  magnifying  all 
which  is  in  its  favor,  quietly  discarding  and  pass- 
in?  over  all  those  stubborn  and  obtrusive  objections 
which  a  closer  and  less  purely  mental  study  might 
elude  with  difficulty.  To  this  perhaps  we  may 
attribute  the  somewhat  exaggerated  views  of  the 
conflict  between  tlve  Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon 
ric^s,  which  is  a  kind  of  historic  passion  with  M. 
Thierry.  To  the  latter  temptation  Mr.  Prescott 
is  sitio-ularlv  superior  :  he  has  no  preconceived  his- 
toric hypothesis  to  which  he  is  disposed  to  bend 
the  reluctant  facts ;  his  judgment  is  as  sober  as 
his  analysis  is  keen  ;  be  seems  to  hold  it  the  duty 
of  the  historian  to  relate  the  results  of  his  inquiries 
without  accounting  for  that  which  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  history.  This  is  no  inconsiderable  praise, 
with  the  great  question  of  tl>e  origin  of  Mexican 
and   Peruvian  civilization  constantly  before    him, 
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and  beckoning  him  onwards  into  the  dazzling  mi- 
rage of  antiquarian  speculation.  We  find  it  our- 
selves so  difficult  to  practise  the  self-denial  which 
we  admire  in  Mr.  Prescott,  that  it  cannot  but  in- 
crease our  respect  for  his  judicious  abstinence.  In 
one  other  respect,  perhaps,  we  may  trace  to  this 
enforced  mode  of  composition  the  only  drawback, 
and  that  a  shght  one,  to  our  delight  in  reading 
Mr.  Prescott's  work — an  accumulation,  occasion- 
ally too  great,  of  picturesque  epithets ;  a  some- 
what too  elaborate  contrast  of  colors ;  too  smooth 
and  exquisite  a  finish  ;  a  style,  in  short,  at  times 
rather  overloaded,  and  wanting  in  tlie  ease  and 
continuous  flow  which  is  the  charm  of  history,  and 
which  at  other  times  carries  us  on  through  his 
clear  and  lively  pages  with  one  steady  impulse  of 
interest  and  pleasure. 

It  is  curious,  indeed,  now  and  then  to  contrast 
the  rude  force  of  some  of  the  phrases  of  eye  and 
ear  witnesses  presened  in  the  Notes  to  the  "'  Con- 
quest of  Peru"  with  the  well-turned  periods  of  the 
author's  text  ;  he  has  no  doubt  judged  wisely  in 
not  incorporating  them  in  his  narrative,  as  they 
might  have  jarred  with  its  general  harmony,  yet 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  style  which  would 
admit  them  would  be  abstractedly  more  perfect. 
But  after  all,  the  style  is  usually  so  completely  the 
expression  of  the  author's  character,  as  it  were  his 
nature,  that  we  would  not  insist  much  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  Prescott  commences  his  History  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian Conquest,  as  he  did  his  foniier  work,  with 
3  view  of  the  civilization  of  the  conquered  people. 
And  if  that  of  the  Aztecs,  after  his  calm  and  dis- 
passionate investigation,  cannot  be  read  without 
astonishment,  so  far  is  that  of  the  Peruvians  from 
losing  any  of  that  marvellous  character  with  which 
it  struck  the  first  Spanish  discoverers,  that  won- 
der only  deepens  with  inquiry. 

Peruvian  civilization  goes  far  to  solve  the  great 
question  of  the  self-originating  power  of  man  as 
to  institutions  :  it  seems  utterly  to  overthrow  the 
long  dominant  theory,  that  similarity  of  laws, 
usages,  and  civil  polity  necessarily  implies  identity 
of  race,  affiliation,  or  common  descent,  or  some 
communication  with  a  more  advanced  tribe  or  race. 
The  same  social  arrangements  grow  out  of  the 
human  mind  under  the  same  circumstances,  with- 
out any  foreign  intervention.  Man  is  the  same,  to 
a  great  extent,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  in 
every  period.  Society  is  part  of  his  nature,  and 
social  forms,  being  circumscribed  in  their  varia- 
tions, will  take  the  same  character,  enact  the  same 
provisions,  establish  the  same  ranks  and  gradations, 
aim  at  the  same  objects,  and  attain  the  same  ends. 
For  here,  in  this  remote  and  unapproachable  quarter 
of  the  New  World — within,  it  should  seem,  a 
Umited  historical  period — with  no  conceivable  con- 
nection or  relationship  to  other  more  advanced 
tribes  or  families  of  mankind — with  the  usual 
myth  of  certain  strangers  descended  from  heavcH, 
and  deliberately  and  at  once  awing  wild  tribes  of 
savages  into  social  order  and  obedience,  and  or- 
ganizing a  perfect  commonwealth   on  new   princi- 
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pies — this  myth,  however  more  than  usually 
betraying  itself  to  be  a  myth — here  is  an  assem- 
blage of  institutions  which  might  seem  gathered, 
for  some  fanciful  Utopia,  from  all  ages  and  all 
regions  of  the  world.  Tartary,  China,  Egypt, 
Judea,  Rome,  Catholic  Europe,  might  seem  each 
to  have  brought  some  tribute  to  the  edifice  of  this 
social  polity.  In  one  respect  the  Jesuit  settlements 
of  Paraguay  might  appear  to  have  been  modelled 
on  this  type  ;  and,  in  fact,  substituting  a  peaceful 
religious  order,  undazzlingly  attired  and  unluxuri- 
ous  in  their  habits,  for  the  gorgeous  and  martial 
descendants  of  Manco  Capec  and  their  Curacas — 
the  Roman  Catholic  worship  of  Christ,  with  the 
saints  and  Virgin,  for  that  of  the  sun  and  the 
heavenly  bodies — there  might  seem  the  same  re- 
sults, the  same  meek  obedience,  the  same  absolute 
though  gentle  tutelage,  the  same  industry,  the 
same  unreasoning  yet  contented  happiness.  With 
tlie  other  form  of  South  American  civilization  there 
was  almost  indisputably  no  connection  ;  the  insti- 
tutions of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  their  general 
aspect,  stand  in  the  strongest  contrast ;  and  Mr. 
Prescott  seems  justified  in  his  opinion  that  there 
was  not  the  least  intercourse  between  these  two 
American  empires. 

"  The   fiction   of  Manco   Capac   and  his  sister 
wife  was  devised,  no  doubt,  at   a   later  period,  to 
gratify  the   vanity  of  the  Peruvian  monarchs,  and 
to  give   additional  sanction   to   their   authority  by 
deriving  it   from   a  celestial   origin."      So  writes 
Mr.  Prescott.     The  philosophy  of  these  myths  we 
must  for  the  present  leave  to  Mr.  Grote  :   but  this 
is  only  another  instance  of  the  same  universal  ten- 
dency of  man  either  himself  to  deify  his  legislators, 
or   acquiesce  in   their   assumption   of  deity.      All 
royal  races  culminate  in  gods — that,  is  in   the  Un- 
known.     The   line    of  tlie  incas,  where  it  ceases 
to  be  traceat)le  further  upward,  (and  Peruvian  his- 
tory  aspired    not  beyond   a    dynasty   of  thirteen 
princes,)  terminates  in  the  Great  God.     This  god 
among  the  Peruvians  was  the  Sun,  as  among  the 
(Jreeks  it  was  Jupiter,  among  the   Romans   Mars. 
It   is  not   so  much  (here  we   fully  enter   into  the 
j\istice  of  the  more  modern  theory  on  this  subject) 
the   deliberate   invention   of  vanity,  or  the   artful 
d<>sign  of  strengthening  the    tlieocratic    power  of 
tlif^    kings,  as  the    universal   religious   sentiment, 
whif.h  makes  the  gods  the  parents   of  sovereigns 
and  f(«nndcrs  of  dyna.sties.     Hut,  neither  in  Eastern 
Asia,  in    the  Tartar  kingdoms,  in  Thibet,  nor  un- 
der  th-    later   r!iiii)liate  in    the    West,'  does    the 
theocracy,  wliich    claims  indefeasil)Ie  and   absolute 
sovereignty  for   the   lineal  descendant  of  the  gods, 
appear  in    a  form  so  undisguised  and  imperious  as 
it   did  in  Peru.      The  inca  was  tlie  living  son  and 
representative  of  fJod — almost  God  iipon  earth. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  tlie  worsliij)  of  the  sun, 
that  primitive  and  noblest  of  idolatries,  seems  to 
have  maintained  a  more  com])]ete  and  absolute 
dominance  in  Peru  than  in  any  other  part  of  tlie 
world.  Byron's  splendid  invocation,  which  h<! 
phwcs  in  the  mouth  of  Manfred,  is  mythologically 
true  : 


"  Glorious  orb  !  the  ido 
Of  early  nature  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  undiseased  mankind ! 

— that  wert  a  worship  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  revealed. 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladdened  on  their  mountain  tops  the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  poured 
Themselves  in  orisons." 


This  more  primitive  Tsabaism — ascribed  to  the 
Chaldeans  by  the  Asiatic  traditions  preserved  in 
the  Talmud,  and  which,  nevertheless,  appears  t* 
have  worshipped  the  sun  as  one  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  not  as  the  one  heavenly  body,  to  which  the 
rest  were  but  attendants,  admitted  to  an  inferior 
divinity — this  oldest  and  simplest  faith  gave  place 
throughout  Asia  to  a  more  metaphysic  creed, 
either  in  the  one  Great  Spirit,  manifesting  himself 
in  successive  avatars,  or  the  dualistic  worship  of 
light  and  darkness,  in  which  the  sun-god  Mithra 
held  but  a  subordinate  rank.  In  Peru  alone  it 
reasserts  its  paramount,  if  not  exclusive,  dominion. 
It  is  true  that  there  was  a  worship  of  the  great 
spirit  Pachacamac,  or  Yiracocha,  the  life-giving, 
the  creator.  But  this  deity  had  only  one  temple, 
and  his  worship  seems  to  have  been  the  wreck  of 
an  earlier  religious  system,  which,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged,  (and  we  can  hardly  be  sure  that  we 
can  collect  from  the  language  of  savages  their  real 
conceptions  on  these  subtle  points,)  had  been  uni- 
versal in  a  ruder  or  more  abstract  form,  through- 
out the  whole  American  continent.  But  in  Mr. 
Prescott's  words  : — 

"  The  deity  whose  worship  the  Peruvians  espe- 
cially inculcated,  and  which  they  never  failed  to 
establish  wherever  their  banners  were  known  to 
penetrate,  was  the  sun.  It  was  he  who.  in  a 
particular  manner,  presided  over  the  destinies  of 
man ;  gave  light  and  warmth  to  the  nations,  and 
life  to  the  vegetable  world  ;  whom  they  reverenced 
as  the  father  of  their  royal  dynasty,  the  founder  of 
their  empire  ;  and  whose  temples  rose  in  every  city 
and  almost  every  village  throughout  the  land,  while 
his  altars  smoked  with  burnt  oflt;rings — a  form  of 
sacrifice  peculiar  to  the  Peruvians  among  the  semi- 
civilized  nations  of  the  New  World.' — A'ol.  i.,  p.  85. 

We  dwell  on  this  because  it  appears  to  us,  in- 
stead of  being  in  favor  (as  it  might  at  first  be 
thought)  of  an  Asiatic  origin  of  Peruvian  civiliza- 
tion, rather  to  make  strongly  against  it.  No- 
where, we  believe,  in  Eastern  Asia,  was  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun  the  great  dominant,  almost  exclu- 
sive, religion.  Everywhere  religious  festivals 
followed  the  course  of  the  sun  ;  everywhere  ho 
received  adoration,  in  some  form,  either  as  the 
representative  of  light,  as  the  emblem  of  the 
g(>n(!rative  principle,  or  as  the  sun-god,  in  the 
various  splendid  shapes  which  he  assumed  in 
(Jrc'cian  anthroi)omorphism  ;  but  nowhere,  unless 
among  the  primeval  T.sabians,  if  among  them, 
was  the  orb  of  day  itself  the  supreme,  all-ruling 
deity.  But  all  the  great  temples  of  Peru  were 
dedicated  to  him — if  not  alone,  as  of  supreme 
dignity — the  sacred  virgins  were  virgins  of  the 
sun — he  was  tho   father  of  the   royal   race.      As 
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we  shall  see  hereafter,  Atahuallpa,  in  his  first  in-] 
terview  with  the  Spaniards,  when  Talverde  sum-  i 
raoned  him  to  believe  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  appealed 
from  the  historic  god,  on  whose  crucifixion  the 
friar  had  enlarged,  to  his  visible  God,  whose  de- 
scent was  brighteninor  the  western  heavens. 

The  Great  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Prescott : — 

"  The  most  renowned  of  the  Peruvian  temples, 
the  pride  of  the  capital,  and  the  wonder  of  the  em- 
pire, was  at  Cuzco,  where,  under  the  munificence 
of  successive  sovereigns,  it  had  become  so  enriched, 
that  it  received  the  name  of  Coricancha,  or  the 
'  Place  of  Gold.'  It  consisted  of  a  principal  build- 
ing and  several  chapels  and  inferior  edifices,  cover- 
ing a  large  extent  of  ground  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  completely  encompassed  by  a  wall,  which, 
with  the  edifices,  was  all  constructed  of  stone.  A 
Spaniard,  who  saw  it  in  its  glory,  assures  us  he 
could  call  to  mind  only  two  edifices  in  Spain 
which,  for  their  workmanship,  were  at  all  to  be 
compared  with  it.  Yet  this  substantial,  and  in  some 
respects  magnificent,  structure  was  thatched  with 
straw  ! 

"  The  interior  was  literally  a  mine  of  gold.  On 
the  western  wall  was  emblazoned  a  representation 
of  the  deity,  consisting  of  a  human  countenance 
looking  forth  from  amidst  innumerable  rays  of  light 
which  emanated  from  it  in  every  direction,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  sun  is  often  personified  with 
us.  The  figure  was  engraved  on  a  massive  plate 
of  gold,  of  enormous  dimensions,  thickly  powdered 
with  emeralds  and  precious  stones.  It  was  so  situ- 
ated in  front  of  the  great  eastern  portal,  that  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  fell  directly  upon  it  at  its 
rising,  lighting  up  the  whole  apartment  with  an 
effulgence  that  seemed  more  than  natural,  and  which 
was  reflected  back  from  the  golden  ornaments  with 
which  the  walls  and  ceiling  were  everywhere  in- 
crusted.  Gold,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the 
people,  was  '  the  tears  wept  by  the  sun,'  and 
every  part  of  the  interior  of  the  temple  glowed  with 
burnished  plates  and  studs  of  the  precious  metal. 
The  cornices  which  surrounded  the  walls  of  the 
sanctuary  were  of  the  same  costly  material ;  and  a 
broad  belt  or  freize  of  gold,  let  into  the  stone  work, 
encompassed  the  whole  exterior  of  the  edifice." — 
Vol.  i.,  p.  88—90. 

The  Peruvian  worship  seems  in  the  main  to 
have  been  that  of  a  mild  and  benificent  deity. 
Human  sacrifices,  instead  of  being  heaped  up  in 
remorseless  hecatombs,  and  commemorated  by  aw- 
ful piles  of  skulls,  as  in  the  great  Mexican  Tem- 
ple, were  rare,  and  of  one  single  victim.  As 
Livy,  in  his  reverence  for  the  Roman  name,  says 
that  such  sacrifices  were  "  non  Romani  moris  ;" 
so  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  would  absolve  his  royal 
ancestors  altogether  from  this  bloody  idolatry. 
Mr.  Prescott  cites  all  the  earlier  Spanish  authorities 
as  witnesses  of  this  custom  in  Peru  ;  if  Garcilasso 
was  disposed  to  soften  off  everything  discreditable 
to  the  inca  rule,  so  the  Spaniards  might  be  in- 
clined to  receive  but  scanty  evidence  to  darken 
the  heathen  superstitions  of  the  conquered  race  ; 
but  we  incline  to  believe  that  Mr.  Prescott  comes 
to  the  right  conclusion — and  that  this  exceptional 
feature  lingered  amidst  the  otherwise  mild  system 
of  the  Peruvians.     Their  general  conception,  we 


will  venture  to  add,  of  a  gentle  and  beneficent  su- 
preme deity,  is  the  more  remarkable  in  a  region 
which  even  then,  no  doubt,  was  rocked  by  the 
terrible  earthquake,  and  which  might  behold  the 
volcanoes  of  the  Andes  in  all  their  cloud-capt  and 
fire-evolving  majesty. 

The  divinity  which,  even  in  European  opinion, 

was  supposed  "  to  hedge  a  king,"  rose  up  like  a 

lofty  and   impregnable  wall  around   the   inca   of 

Peru.      "  Even  the  proudest  of  the  inca  nobility, 

claiming  a  descent  from  the  same  divine  original 

as  himself,  could  not  venture  into  the  royal  pres- 

'  ence    except    barefoot — this    sign    of    reverence, 

!  which    reminds   us   of  the    Old   Testament,   and 

!  which    is    so    universal    in    the    East,    prevailed 

I  throughout  Peruvian  usage — and  bearing  a  light 

j  burden   on   his  shoulders  in  token  of  homage." 

j  He  was  at  once  the  sole  legislative  and  executive 

j  power  ;  he  commanded  the  armies  ;  his  word  was 

:  law.     In  the  rugged  but  expressive  words  of  an 

old  Spanish  ■writer,  whom  Mr.  Prescott,  according 

i  to  his  usage,  has  discarded  into  his  notes,  as  out 

!  of  harmony  \\ath  his  smoother  text — ".  If  he  would 

I  kill  a  hundred  thousand  Indians,  there  was  no  one 

j  in  the  kingdom  who  dared  to  say  he  should  not  do 

it." 

The  inca  maintained,  in  some  respects,  the  se- 
!  eluded  state  of  an  Oriental  despot  ;  in  others  he 
i  was  the  accessible  sovereign  of  his  people.      His 
'  royal    progress,    which    took    place    at    intervals 
'  throughout  the  realm,  and  was  conducted  with  a 
;  magnificence  which  taxes  the  gorgeous  language 
'  of  Mr.  Prescott  to  describe,  was  likewise  that  of  a 
feudal  sovereign  holding  his  courts  of  justice,  in 
which  he,  the  sole  judge  of  appeal,  received  all 
I  petitions  for  redress  of  grievances,  and  all  com- 
plaints against  the  regular  tribunals.      The  royal 
palanquin,  it  is  said,  was  borne  in  turn  by  a  thou- 
!  sand  nobles,  who  were   honored  by  this  senice. 
i  "  Tradition  long  conunemorated  the  spots  at  which 
he  halted ;   and  the  simple  people  of  the  countrv' 
^  held  them  in  reverence  as  places  consecrated  by 
;  the  presence  of  an  inca." — (p.  25.) 
I       The  inca  must  be   bom  of  the  purest  royal  or 
,  rather  divine  race.     As  with  the  Egyptian  kings, 
I  the  wife  of  the  inca  was  bis  sister ;  no  one  more 
i  remote  was  worthy  of  giving  an  heir  to  the  elder 
i  lineage  of  the  sun.     The  heir  was  made  over  to 
I  the   care   of   the  wise  men,  and  exposed  to  the 
rigors  of  a  kind  of  Spartan  discipline,  hard  fare, 
athletic   exercises,   mimic    combat.     But   on   the 
throne  he  had  not  merely  the  pomp  and  power,  he 
had  aU  the  voluptuousness  of  the  oriental  despot. 
The  coya,  or  queen,  had  the  dignity,  but  not  more 
than  the  dignity,  cf  a  royal  consort.      King  Solo- 
mon, or  the   most  splendid  sultan  in  Bagdad,  in 
Delhi,    or    in    Constantinople,    had    not    a    more 
crowded    harem,   more   luxurious   gardens,   more 
green    and   crystal-watered    groves,   certainly   net 
such  lavish   prodigality  of  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments, as  the  residence  of  the  inca  in  the  favorite 
valley  of  Yucay.     Among  his  chief  privileges  wns 
the  selection  of  as  many  subordinate  wives  as  he 
pleased    from    among    the   Virgins    of  the   Sun. 
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This  monastic  institution  of  the  "  Brides  of  the 
Sua"  is  but  another  ilhistration  of  the  universaUty 
of  the  religious  sentiment,  and  the  form  which  it 
takes  at  certain  pliases  of  human  society.  The 
^  estals  of  Rome,  and  of  some  of  the  earlier  Asi- 
atic religions,  the  Budhist  monasteries,  the  nunner- 
ies of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  find  their  anti- 
types in  Peru.  In  two  remarkable  particulars  the 
Virgin  of  the  Sun  bore  a  curious  resemblance  to 
the  \"estal  of  Rome  :  her  duty  was  to  watch  a 
sacred  fire  ;  the  punishment  of  unchastity  was  to 
be  buried  alive.  "  Iler  lover,  indeed,  in  Peru,  was 
not  merely  an  object  of  religious  horror,  he  was  to 
be  strangled,  the  town  or  village  hi  which  he  lived 
to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  sowed  with  stones," 
so  as  to  efface  the  memory  of  his  existence.  In  all 
other  respects  (excepting  the  royal  privilege  of  the 
iacas)  chastity  was  maintained  with  the  most  jeal- 
ous rigor,  though  without  that  austere  and  ascetic 
discipline  which  has  been  thought  in  other  reli- 
gious systems  its  only  safe  guardian.  Though 
these  maidens  were  jealously  secluded  from  the 
conversation  of  men,  (no  one  but  the  inca  and  his 
queen  might  enter  the  sacred  precincts,)  their 
dwellings  were  sumptuous  and  richly  furnished, 
the  vessels  and  utensils  of  gold  and  silver.  Yet 
it  might  seem  that  the  whole  property  of  the  god, 
including  this  fair  bevy  of  attendants,  was  the 
property  of  the  inca.  One  great  establishment  in 
Cuzco,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  fifteen 
hundred  virgins  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  incas, 
undcfded  with  any  baser  admixture,  under  the  care 
of  aged  matrons,  all  instructed  in  weaving  fine 
wool  for  the  services  of  the  temple,  and  in  other 
such  works  for  the  use  of  the  incas — was  likewise 
a  nursery  for  the  royal  seraglio.  The  most  beau- 
tiful were  chosen  for  this  honor ;  and  if  the  king 
at  any  time  was  disposed  to  lessen  the  number  of 
his  cstal)lishment,  the  discarded  lady  did  not  re- 
turn to  her  convent,  but  to  her  family  home, 
where  she  was  an  object  of  profound  reverence  to 
the  people,  as  having  been  the  concubine  of  the 
inca. 

The  death  of  the  inca  alone  seemed  to  darken 
into  the  most  awful  cruelty  the  character  of  this 
gentle  people — his  honor  must  lie  maintained  in 
the  grave  ;  nothing  which  had  Ijeen  privileged  by 
hi»  intimate  use  must  be  desecrated  after  his  de- 
parture. The  great  Tartar  practice  of  burying 
treasures  or  iinj)lements  of  war,  and  of  immolating 
on  the  grave  of  the  chieftain  all  his  menial  attend- 
ants, was  mlopted  in  Peru  ;  while  the  suttees  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  might  have  beheld  with 
jealousy  the  hundreds  of  concubines  who  eagerly 
achieved  "  conjugal  martyrdom." 

The  governnifiit  was  an  absolute  despotism,  but 
a  desiwtism  which  condesccndiMl  to  parental  can; 
over  the  whole  people.  Never  has  centralization 
be,cn  carried  to  such  an  extent ;  never  did  the  ad- 
ministration so  comidetely  rule  the  destinies,  pre- 
hcribe  the  occupations,  reguhite  tiic  lal)or,  jtrovide 
for  and  allot  the  sub.sistence  of  the  wiiole  commu- 
nity, as  in  Peru.  The  state  w:ls,  in  one  sense, 
the   proprietor  of  the  whole  soil,  the   fanner,  tlie 


manufacturer,  the  one  great  poor-law  commissionei, 
or  rather  poor-law  guardian — Mr.  Chadwick  him- 
self could  not  have  wished  to  have  matters  more 
his  own  way.  There  was  first  a  triple  division  of 
the  land.  "  The  whole  territory  was  divided  into 
tliree  parts,  one  for  the  sun,  another  for  the  inca, 
and  the  last  for  the  people."  Wherever  royal 
prowess  added  a  new  province  to  the  empire,  this 
triple  division,  like  that  of  the  Gothic  conquerors 
in  Europe,  became  the  law  ;  but  the  proportion 
varied  according  to  the  amount  of  population,  and 
the  greater  or  less  amount  of  land  consequently 
required  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
lands  of  the  sun  were  the  church  lands,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  solemnities  of  public  worship  ;  the 
share  of  the  inca  was  the  royal  domain,  which  fur- 
nished the  civil  list  of  the  monarch  and  his  royal 
house  ;  the  third  was  assigned  to  the  people.  This 
last  property,  if  we  are  to  believe  our  authorities, 
was  resumed  and  repartitioned  at  the  close  of  every 
year.  Every  Peruvian  was  bound  to  marry  at  a 
certain  period  ;  the  all-pervading  state  chose  him 
a  wife  ;  on  his  marriage  he  received  a  portion  of 
land  sufficient  for  his  maintenance,  which  was  in- 
creased upon  the  birth  of  each  child,  "  the  amount 
for  a  son  being  double  that  of  a  daughter  ;"  but 
the  new  annual  distribution  cut  off  this  allowance, 
in  case  of  the  diminution  of  the  family.  The 
curacas,  the  aristocracy,  only  received  a  larger 
proportion  in  consideration  of  their  dignity.  But 
the  state  was  not  merely  the  proprietor  of  the  land, 
it  was  the  proprietor  of  the  labor  of  the  peopde. 
The  three  divisions  of  the  land  were  cultivated  by 
the  people,  in  regular  succession.  First,  that  of 
the  church — then,  by  a  provision  which,  in  its 
spirit,  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  gentler  ordinances 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  that  of  the  impotent  poor,  the 
old,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan,  and  that  of  sol- 
diers employed  in  the  service  of  the  state.  The 
people  next  worked  each  his  own  plot  of  ground, 
but  with  a  general  obligation  to  mutual  assistance 
when  any  circumstance — the  burden  of  a  young 
and  numerous  family,  for  example — might  demand 
it.  Mr.  Prescott  quotes  from  Garcilnsso  de  la 
Vega  the  case  of  an  Indian  being  hanged  for  tilling 
the  land  of  a  great  man,  a  curaca,  one  of  his  own 
kindred,  before  that  of  the  poor. 

"  Lastly,  they  cultivated  the  lands  of  the  inca. 
This  v\:is  done  with  great  ceremony  by  the  whole 
population  in  a  body.  At  l)reak  of  day,  they  were 
summoned  together  by  proclamation  from  some 
neighboring  tower  or  eminence,  and  all  the  inhnb- 
itants  of  the  district — men,  women,  and  children — 
appeared  dressed  in  tluMr  gayest  apparel,  bedecked 
with  their  little  store  of  finery  and  ornanient.s,  as  if 
for  some  great  jubilee.  They  went  throujih  the 
labors  of  the  d;iy  with  the  .same  joyous  spirit,  chant- 
ing their  popular  ballads,  which  commeniorati.'d  tlio 
heroic  deeds  of  the  incas,  regulating  their  move- 
nM'iits  bvthe  measure  of  the  chant,  and  all  mingling 
in  tlio  chorus,  of  which  the  word  hai/li,  or  '  tri- 
umph,' was  usually  the  burden.  These  national 
airs  had  something  soft  and  pleiising  in  their  char- 
acter, that  reconmiended  them  to  the  Spaniard" ; 
and  many  a  Peruvian  song  was  set  to  music  by  thcra 
after  the  Concpiest,  and  was  listened  to  by  tlie  on 
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fortunate  natives  with  melancholy  satisfaction,  as  it 
called  up  recollections  of  the  past,  when  their  days 
glided  peacefully  away  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
incas." — p.  47. 

Garcilasso  assigns  a  magnanimous  motive  for 
this  postponement  of  the  cultivation  of  the  royal 
lands  : — "  The  inca  always  preferred  the  tillage 
of  his  subjects  before  his  own,  it  being  their  sure 
maxim,  that  the  happiness  of  the  prince  depends 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  without  which  they 
become  unable  to  serve  him  either  in  times  of  war 
or  peace."   [Rycaut's  Translation,  p.  133.) 

The  state  was  likewise  the  great  manufacturer, 
or  rather  superintendent  of  the  one  universal  do- 
mestic manufacture.  All  the  vast  flocks  of  llamas 
which  wandered  over  the  Sierras  were  the  property 
of  the  incas.  The  care  with  which  their  breeding 
and  management  were  conducted,  excited  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  Spaniards.  The  wool  was  laid 
up  in  public  stores,  and  then  distributed  to  the 
people,  who  were  compelled  (down  to  the  women 
and  children)  to  spin,  and  make  their  own  clothes. 
The  mines  were  likewise  royalties.  The  miners 
aad  the  artisans  were  all  under  the  same  official 
control,  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  quota  of  labor 
to  the  public  service.  All  occupations  were  strictly 
hereditary  ;  each  followed  the  art  or  profession  of 
his  father.  Everything  was  done  by  command 
and  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  Every  work 
was  assigned  by  the  overseer,  who  watched  over 
its  careful  falfilment,  from  the  manuring  and  tillmg 
of  the  soil  by  the  able-bodied  in  the  fields,  to  the 
spinning  of  the  women  and  children  in  the  private 
chamber.  Public  authority  thus  ruled  the  whole 
course  of  Peruvian  life.  A  regular  system  of 
registration,  and  a  periodical  survey  of  the  whole 
territory,  institutions  which  from  the  days  of  tlie 
Roman  empire  to  our  own  have  been  hardly  known 
in  the  most  civilized  regions  of  the  world,  com- 
pleted the  system  of  superintendence  and  control. 
The  whole  society  was  a  machine,  regulated  by  a 
constitued  order,  and  wrought,  it  should  seem,  into 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  people.  The  great 
sc^cret  of  poor-law  administration  seems  to  have 
been  discovered.  "  No  one,''  we  read,  "  at  least 
none  but  the  decrepit  and  the  sick,  was  allowed  to 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  While  industry  was 
publicly  commended  and  stimulated  by  rewards, 
idleness  was  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  as 
such  severely  punished." 

In  tliis  sentence,  however,  the  manner  in  which 
idleness  was  prevented  is  not  ven,'  distinctly  de- 
scribed. Mr.  Prescott"s  gentle  and  harmonious 
phrases  would  hardly  admit  the  vulgar  fact,  as  it 
appears  in  the  old  Spanish  authorities.  In  truth, 
as  in  the  halcyon  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  which 
/he  tender-hearted  enemies  of  the  new  poor-law 
look  back  with  such  soft  reerct.  instead  of  the 
work-house  test,  that  is,  confinement,  with  better 
food  than  the  obstinate  pauper  could  obtain  out  of 
its  walls,  there  was  Bridewell  and  a  sound  whip- 
ping at  the  discretion  or  the  indiscretion  of  Dog- 
berry, of  the  jailer,  or  at  best  of  Justice  Overdo — 
80  in  Peru,  the  overseers  were  armed  with  an  un- 


limited power  of  flogging  the  lazy  and  stubborn 
into  industrj-and  obedience.  How  far  this  instru- 
ment of  authority  differed  in  weight  and  sharpness 
from  that  of  the  modem  slave-driver  does  not  trans- 
pire. Yet  the  law,  and  usage  more  powerful  than 
law,  especially  in  the  mines,  regulated  the  succes- 
sion of  labor  with  such  provident  care  that  none  were 
worked  beyond  their  strength,  or  their  equitable 
proportion.  The  state  assumed  the  fuU  right  to 
enact  ten  hours'  bills,  and  such  humane  provisions. 
A  stange,  unprecedented,  unparalleled  Etopia ! 
— where  lands  were  improved  to  the  highest  state 
of  productiveness,  without  the  incitement  of  indi- 
vidual property  in  those  lands,  or  in  the  produce 
of  individual  labor  ;  where  no  one  could  improve 
his  condition,  yet  contributed  cheerfully,  or  under 
moderate  compulsion,  his  fuU  share  of  industry  to 
the  public  stock  ;  where  free  labor  seems  to  have 
discharged  the  duty  of  slave  labor  ;  where  great 
public  granaries,  in  which  large  portions  of  the 
produce  were  laid  up,  while  they  anticipated  the 
pressure  of  adverse  seasons,  and  relieved  the  land 
from  any  apprehension  of  famine,  in  no  way,  like 
the  largesses  and  distributions  in  Rome,  encour- 
aged indolence  or  wasteful  recklessness  ;  where, 
with  absolute  anti-Malthusian  statutes  to  enforce 
marriage,  no  redundant  population  appears  to  have 
encumbered  society  ;  where  a  despotism,  a  war- 
like and  a  conquering  despotism,  regarded,  before 
its  own  resources  of  wealth  and  power,  the  sick 
and  destitute  ;  where  new  territories  were  con- 
stantly added  by  war  to  the  dominions  of  the  sov- 
ereign, yet  at  once  shared  in  all  the  beneficent  ad- 
ministration of  the  predominant  people  :  where 
[  even  religious  bigotry  conquered  without  persecu- 
tion. Throughout  their  growing  empire  the  incas 
established  their  own  superstition,  but,  like  the 
Romans,  they  awarded  to  the  captive  gods  of  the 
;  vanquished  nations  a  place  in  the  great  Pantheon 
1  of  Cuzco,  and  allowed  the  minds  of  the  new  tribes 
time  to  expand  to  the  higher  worship  of  the  sun. 
,  The  incas,  too.  like  the  Romans,  subjugated  the  more 
savage  tribes  by  means  of  their  more  polished  lan- 
guage. The  Quichua  was  e«tablished  in  the  prov- 
I  inces  as  the  language  of  law  and  public  adminis- 
j  tration. 

,      The  nature  of  the  country  in  which  arose  this 

,  singular  social  system  makes  it,  if  possible,  still 

,  more  extraordinary.      Peru  offers  a  curious  vague 

'  and  general  resemblance  to  the  Holy  Land.     Some 

districts  of  great  natural  fertility  were  environed  by 

sandy  deserts,  with  hardly  any  streams  of  water,  and 

,  requiring  artificial  irrigation.    There  were  extensive 

regions  suited  for  the  pasture  of  flocks — mountain 

ranges  only  to  be  cultivated  in  terraces — but  all 

was  on  the  vast  scale  of  South  American  nature. 

The  mountains  which  were  to  be  scarp«ed  into  these 

I  hanging  gardens  and  broad  plateaus  were  the  vast 

I  Andes  ;    the  ravines  which  must  be   bridged,  in 

;  order  to  connect  the  country  by  roads,  were  some 

j  of  them  so  abrupt  and  profound  that,  according  to 

■  Humboldt,  A'esuvius  or  the  Puy  de  Dome,  placed 

within  the  chasm,  would  not  reach  the  summit  of 

1  the  defile.      The  cultivation  of  the  land  was  as 
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artificial  as  the  social  system.  Our  agriculturists 
must  be  informed,  that  the  three  principal  means 
by  which  the  Peruvians  triumphed  over  their  sterile 
and  ungrateful  soil,  were  by  draining,  by  irrigation, 
and  by  guano  ! 

The  public  works,  the  fortresses,  the  roads,  and 
the  bridges  attested  the  care  of  the  government  for 
the  security  and  the  convenience  of  the  people. 
The  ruins  of  fortresses  still  remain,  astonishing 
from  their  solidity,  considering  that  the  use  of  iron 
was  unknown,  and  that  the  vast  masses  of  which 
they  were  composed  must,  apparently,  have  been 
transported  by  manual  strength  to  great  distances. 
If  the  great  roads,  in  their  width  and  extent,  will 
bear  no  comparison  to  those  by  which  Rome  con- 
nected her  subject  provinces  with  the  capital — if 
they  were  only  intended  for  the  llamas  to  carry 
their  burthens — they  passed  through  and  over 
mountain  passes  which  Roman  engineering  would 
hardly  iKive  attempted  to  surmount.  Chasms  were 
crossed  by  suspension  bridges,  at  which  even 
the  heads  of  our  Brunels  and  Stephensons  might 
turn  giddy,  and  made  of  materials  on  which,  with 
all  their  boldness  and  ingenuity,  they  would  hardly, 
with  the  fear  of  coroners' juries  before  them,  ven- 
ture the  lives  of  her  majesty's  subjects.  With  all 
this,  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Peruvians 
was  lower  than  that  of  the  Aztecs  ;  their  quipus, 
the  cords  by  which  alone  they  kept  accounts  and 
registered  events — their  only  art  of  writing  and 
public  press — were  many  degrees  below  the  pic- 
ture hieroglyphics  of  Mexico.  One  thing  will  per- 
haps astonish  the  modern  reader  more  than  all  the 
rest :  with  all  this  advanced  civilization,  this  pro- 
gress in  certain  arts,  and  with  the  vast  quantity  of 
the  precious  metals,  of  whicli  they  made  their 
utensils  and  their  ornaments,  they  were  altogether 
ignorant  of  money  !  Gold  and  silver,  which  they 
obtained  with  some  rude  and  imperfect  art,  and 
wrought  with  considerable  skill  and  ingenuity  into 
their  rings,  bracelets,  and  vessels,  were  used  for  such 
purposes  alone.  The  incas  had  a  royalty  over  all 
these  treasures,  but  with  no  notion  of  coining  them 
into  a  circulating  medium  for  trade  or  barter. 

Is  all  this  history  or  romance — a  legend  or  an 
imaginary  Utopia?  We  have  the  strange  alterna- 
tive of  iiccepting  tlic  account  as  in  its  general  out- 
line at  !e;ust,  for  historic  verity,  or  of  charging  all 
the  old  Spanish  writcTS  with  a  degree  of  invention 
and  of  creative  power  of  which  in  other  respects 
they  8oom  entirely  guiltless.  We  must  suppose 
them  to  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  -elevate 
the  character  of  ih(!  people  whom  they  were  tram- 
pling under  foot — and  to  place  in  darker  relief  the; 
cruelty,  the  treachery,  and  the  rapacity  of  their 
own  countrymen,  by  showing  the  innocent  and 
happy  polity  whicli  th(;y  destroyed.  They  were 
suggesting  to  others,  even  if  tln-y  dosed  their  own 
eyes  in  ob-stinaU;  blindness,  the  ptjriloua  compari- 
son b(!tween  the  eflfecls  of  tlnir  own  rcdigion,  and 
what  might  almost  seem  the  more  holy  and  licncf- 
icciit  idolatry  of  the  Peruvians.  Many,  indeed,  of 
tlie.Si!  old  writers,  especially  llie  ccclcsia.stie.M,  were  | 
driven  to  the  desperate  resource!  of  attributing  the  • 


whole  Peruvian  polity,  with  its  wisdom  and  hap- 
piness, to  the  wicked  devices  of  Satan,  who  would 
by  this  means,  by  thus  building  up  a  social  fabric 
of  such  unexceptionable  excellence,  commend  the 
cause  of  heathenism.  For  it  is  not  merely  Garci- 
lassso  de  la  Vega,  the  boasted  descendant  of  the 
incas,  who  has  thus  painted  the  Saturnian  age  of 
his  forefathers.  We  can  remember,  indeed,  the 
bewilderment,  the  perplexity,  the  involuntary  scep- 
ticism with  which,  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  we 
explored  the  "  Royal  Commentaries,"  be  it  con- 
fessed (the  original  being  unattainable)  in  the  cum- 
brous and  blundering  English  of  old  Sir  Paul 
Rycaut,  still  doubting  whether  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  Plato's  Atlantis,  or  of  the  Arabian  ISights. 
But,  as  Mr.  Prescott  justly  observes,  Garcilasso  has 
added  but  little,  if  anything,  to  the  accounts  of  the 
earliest  writers,  some  of  whom,  as  Acosta  and  Bias 
de  Valera,  he  cites  as  his  authorities ;  and  Mr 
Prescott  has  added  to  the  mass  of  evidence  that  of 
two  remarkable,  and  it  should  seem  peculiarly 
trustworthy,  testimonies.  Juan  de  Sarmiento  was 
president  of  the  council  of  the  Indies.  He  visited 
Peru  at  the  time  when  the  administration  of  Gasca 
had  established  peace  by  the  discomfiture  and  death 
of  the  last  of  the  Pizarros.  He  professed  to  have 
gathered  the  materials  of  his  work  from  the  best 
instructed  of  the  inca  race  who  had  survived  the 
Conquest.  The  Relacion  of  Sarmiento  is  still 
among  the  unpublished  treasures  of  the  Escorial. 
A  second  authority  is  that  of  an  eminent  jurist, 
Polo  de  Ondegardo,  who  resided  at  Lima  about  the 
same  period  ;  he  appears  to  have  been  a  wise  and 
good  man,  to  have  acquired  deserved  popularity 
among  the  Indians,  and  to  have  given  excellent 
advice  as  well  as  valuable  information  to  succes- 
sive viceroys ;  as  a  magistrate  he  had  the  best  op- 
portunities of  studying  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. Ondegardo's  work  was  cons\ilted  by  Herrera, 
but  has  not  been  printed.  For  his  MS.  copies 
both  of  it  and  Sarmiento,  Mr.  Prescott  was  in- 
debted to  Mr.  O.  Rich.  The  most  singular  testi- 
mony, however,  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
Peruvians,  is  the  preamble  to  the  will  of  Mancio 
Sierra  Lejesania,  the  last  survivor  of  the  early 
Spanish  conquerors,  printed  in  tiie  ap])endix  of 
Mr.  Prescott.  It  is  a  deatli-bed  confession,  partly, 
no  doubt,  intended  to  expiate  the  soldi(?r's  sins, 
but  partly,  we  hope,  drawn  up  under  a  feeling  of 
germiue  compassiftn  for  the  pcioph?  whose  mild  and 
jiarental  government  he  had  contributed  to  over- 
throw, in  ord(^r  to  subjugate  Xhom  to  the  iron 
tyraimy  of  th(>  Spaniard.  Mr.  Prescott  has  pre- 
served it  in  the  old  Spanish  ;  but  we  think  it  worth 
while  to  translate  the  most  .striking  jjassages  : — 

"  For  many  years  I  have  earnestly  desired  to  ren- 
i\rT  tliis  information  to  my  sovereign  Lord  King 
Philip,  that  most  ("atliolio  and  (.'liri.stian  monarch, 
for  the  relief  of  my  .soul.  I,  who  took  so  gre:it  part 
in  the  discovery,  conqu(;st,  and  settlement  of  that 
realm,  of  which  we  have  deprived  its  lonl.s  the  incas, 
in  order  to  place  it  umlcir  the  crown  of  S|)ain,  would 
have  his  majesty  know,  that  the  said  incas  governed 
the  land  in  such  a  manner,  that  tln^re  was  neiiher 
robber  nor  vicious   man,  nor  man  of  pleasure,  nor 
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aflulteress  or  prostitute  .n  tne  .and  ;  that  no  one 
was  allowed  to  live  an  immoral  life  ;  that  all  the 
people  had  their  honest  and  industrious  callings ; 
that  the  mountains  and  mines,  the  pastures,  the 
chases,  and  the  woods,  were  governed  and  distrib- 
uted so  that  each  had  his  own  without  hindrance  or 
law-suit ;  that  the  wars,  though  frequent,  did  not 
interrupt  the  commerce  of  the  land,  nor  the  com- 
merce the  tillage  of  the  soil ;  that  all,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  kept  their  place  and  order  ; 
that  the  incas  were  oheyed  as  men  of  consummate 
wisdom  and  excellent  government,  as  well  as  all 
tiieir  rulers  and  captains." 

The  testator  goes  on  to  lament  bitterly  the  effect 


rigorously  prescribed  by  law,  the  law,  and  not  the 
man,  must  have  the  credit  of  the  conduct.  If  that 
government  is  the  best  which  is  felt  the  least,  which 
encroaches  on  the  natural  liberty  of  the  subject  only 
so  far  as  is  essential  to  civil  subordination,  then  of 
all  governments  devised  by  man  the  Peruvian  has 
the  least  real  claim  to  our  admiration. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  the  genius  and  the 
full  import  of  institutions  so  opposite  to  those  of  a 
free  republic,  where  every  man,  however  humble 
his  condition,  may  aspire  to  the  highest  honors  of 
the  state — may  select  his  own  career,  and  carve 
out  his  fortune  in  his  own  way  ;  where  the  light  of 
knowledge,  instead  of  being  concentrated  on  a  chosen 
few,  is  shed  abroad  like  the  light  of  day,  and  suf- 


of  the  evil  example  set  this  blameless  people  by  ,  fered  to  fall  equally  on  the  poor  and  the  rich  ;  where 


his  countrynnen  : — 

"  That  whereas  the  Indian,  if  he  had  a  hundred  \ 
thousand  pounds  of  gold  or  silver  in  his  house,  would  ^ 
leave  his  door  open,  or  only  fastened  with  a  stick  or 
a  peg  of  wood,  to  show  that  the  master  was  absent, 
and  no  one  would  think  of  entering,  or  of  touching 
the  property  ;  but  when  these  Indians  saw  that  we 
put  up  strong  doors  with  locks,  they  thought  it  was 


the  collision  of  man  with  man  wakens  a  generous 
emulation  that  calls  out  latent  talent  and  tasks  the 
energies  to  the  utmost ;  where  consciousness  of  in- 
dependence gives  a  feeling  of  self-reliance  unknown 
to  the  timid  subjects  of  a  despotism;  where,  in 
short,  the  government  is  made  for  men — not  as  in 
Peru,  where  man  seemed  to  be  made  only  for  the 
government.  The  New  World  is  the  theatre  on 
which  these  two   political  systems,  so  opposite  in 
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tlie  protection  of  property.  When  they  found  that 
there  were  thieves  among  us,  and  seducers  of  their 
women,  they  began  to  hold  us  in  contempt.  But 
the  natives  have  unhappily  been  so  ruined  by  our 
bad  example,  that  there  is  hardly  a  virtuous  woman 
left.*' 

The  good  old  soldier,  the  last,  he  says,  of  the 
conquerors,  earnestly  entreats  the  king  to  interfere 
for  the  relief  of  his  conscience  ;  and  humbly  im- 
plores pardon  of  God  for  his  share  in  these  in- 
iquities. 

Mr.  Prescott  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the 
contrast  between  these  ancient  institutions  of  South 
America  and  those  of  his  own  country.  In  the 
former  case  there  seems  to  have  been  the  least 
possible  freedom,  and  that  freedom  among  the  least  | 
possible  number  of  the  people  ;  and  yet,  if  human 
happiness  consist  in  security  of  life  and  property, 
in  the  certainty  of  subsistence  and  clothing,  in  or- 
der and  in  peace,  the  great  Benthamite  test,  of 
'■  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number," 
seems  to  have  been  more  nearly  approached  than 
in  countries  of  much  higher  civilization.  In  the 
latter,  in  the  United  States,  the  great  experiment 
of  allowing  the  least  possible  power  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  most  absolute  individual  freedom,  is 
the  basis  of  the  social  system.  Mr.  Prescott  would 
willingly  hold  the  balance  with  a  steady  hand  ; 
and  even  he,  as  is  shown  by  a  few  pregnant  words 
at  the  close  of  our  next  extract,  cannot  contemplate 
without  some  awe  the  solution  of  tliis  mighty  prob- 
lem, of  which  our  children  may  see  the  issue  : — 

"  A  philosopher  of  a  later  time,  warmed  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  picture,  which  his  own  fancy 
had  colored,  of  public  prosperity  and  private  happi- 
ness under  the  rule  of  the  incas,  pronounces  '  the 
moral  man  in  Peru  far  superior  to  the  European.' 
Yet  such  results  are  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the 
theory  of  the  government  I  have  attempted  to  ana- 
lyze. Where  there  is  no  free  agency  there  can  be 
no  morality.  Where  there  is  no  temptation  there 
can  be  httle  claim  to  virtue.     Where  the  routine  is 


no  trace.  The  other  great  experiment  is  still  going 
on — the  experiment  which  is  to  solve  the  problem, 
so  long  contested  in  the  Old  World,  of  the  capacity 
of  man  for  self-government.  Alas  for  humanity  if 
it  should  fail." — Vol.  i.,  pp.  157,  158. 

To  the  romance  of  the  Peru^^an  civil  polity 
succeeds  the  romance  of  the  Conquest.  "  A  bas- 
tard, (in  the  words  of  Robertson.)  a  foundling,  and 
a  priest" — Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  De  Luque,  hav- 
ing heard  some  vague  and  doubtful  rumors  of  a 
great  empire,  equal  in  extent  and  superior  in  wealth 
to  that  of  Mexico,  which  had  already  fallen  under 
the  arras  of  Cortez,  enter  into  a  solemn  compact 
for  the  conquest  and  the  partition  of  this  unknown 
El  Dorado.  After  difficulties  which  might  have 
broken  the  spirits  of  less  than  Spanish  adventurers, 
which  would  have  quelled  any  motives  but  that 
strange  confederacy  of  chivalrous  passion  for  ad- 
venture, with  avarice  and  religious  zeal  ;  after 
disasters  and  sufferings  before  which  many  shrunk 
back,  and  it  is  only  surprising  that  any  held  on 
their  stem  course,  Pizarro  throws  himself  into  the 
midst  of  this  vast  and  organized  empire,  whose 
sovereign  might  easily  have  mustered  a  hundred 
thousand  warriors — with  less  than  two  hundred 
men,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  disaster,  imper- 
fectly armed — including  in  his  force  only  three 
arquebussiers,  less  than  twenty  cross-bowmen,  and 
at  most  sixty-seven  horsemen — and  with  an  utter 
impossibility  of  retreat — and  Pizarro  becomes  mas- 
ter of  Peru  ! 

The  history  of  this  conquest  is  wanting,  indeed, 
in  the  perils,  vicissitudes,  the  incredible  feats  of 
v-ilor,  the  more  incredible  command  displayed  by 
Cortez  over  the  minds  of  his  own  countrymen  ;  as 
when  he  boldly  confronts  a  superior  officer,  a 
Spaniard  of  name  and  rank,  with  a  royal  commis- 
sion, who  had  come  to  deprive  him  of  all  the  fruits 
of  his  valor,  and  marches  off  at  the  head  of  his 
rival's  army  to  achieve  his  own  work.  There  is 
nothing  of  that  desperate  fighting  along  the  cause- 
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ways,  the  naval  battles  on  the  lake,  the  great 
temple  soaring  above  the  bloody  tumult,  and  dis- 
playing before  the  Spaniards  the  oifering  of  their 
captive  brothers  upon  the  altar.  All  in  Peru,  after 
the  tremendous  passage  of  the  Cordillera  is  achieved 
by  one  audacious  act  of  the  most  consummate 
treachery,  by  one  unresisted  massacre,  followed  by 
the  barbarous  execution,  out  of  disappointed  or 
unglutted  avarice,  of  the  last  of  the  incas.  In 
comparison  with  Cortez,  Pizarro,  with  all  his  in- 
conceivable daring,  is  but  a  treacherous  and  vulgar 
ruffian  ;  nor  does  the  same  melancholy  and  pro- 
tracted interest  which  dwelt  on  the  fate  of  the 
gentle  Montezuma  attach  to  the  less  blameless, 
less  generous  Atahuallpa.  The  division  of  the 
kingdom — the  rivalry  between  Huascar,  the  legit- 
imate heir,  and  Atahuallpa,  the  son  of  a  concubine 
invested  irregularly  by  his  father's  favoritism  with 
the  dominion  of  one  half  of  it — with  the  civil  war 
between  the  brothers,  smoothed  the  way,  no  doubt, 
for  the  European  conquest;  but  after  all,  on  the 
one  act,  the  seizure  of  Atahuallpa,  who  had  ulti- 
mately prevailed  over  Huascar,  turned  the  whole 
destiny  of  the  empire.  And  it  is  the  highest 
praise  of  Mr.  Prescott,  that,  by  his  skilful  treat- 
ment, by  the  unfailing  life  of  his  narrative,  by  his 
happy  arrangement  and  disposition  of  incidents,  by 
his  tried  dramatic  power,  he  has  thrown  an  inter- 
est hardly  less  exciting  over  this  less  lofty  and 
moving  story  than  over  the  fall  of  Mexico.  He 
has  even  prolonged  the  interest  after  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  and  related  so  well  the  civil  Avars  among 
the  Spaniards,  the  furious  strife  of  the  wild  beasts 
for  their  prey — has  represented  so  justly,  and 
judged  so  equably,  the  conduct  of  all  the  contend- 
ing parties — the  strife  of  Pizarro  and  Almagro, 
the  fate  of  the  whole  race  of  Pizarro,  until  the 
final  settlement  by  the  wise  and  politic  Gasca — 
that  we  can  most  conscientiously  recommend  to 
our  readers  this  present  work  as  indispensable  to 
complete  that  long  and  expanding  line  of  English 
histories,  which  is  gradually  appropriating  to  itself 
as  far  as  English  readers  arc  concerned,  the  annals 
of  most  nations  and  of  the  most  important  events 
in  the  chronicles  of  mankind. 

In  order  to  justify  this  praise,  and  in  confidence 
that  the  reader  will  not  content  himself  witli  a  few 
broiten  passages  from  a  Ixjok  of  which  the  great 
charm  is  the  continuity  of  the  story,  we  shall 
copy  at  length  his  description  of  the  fatal  visit 
which  the  sovereign,  after  much  hesitation,  con- 
■ented  to  make  to  these  strangers,  whom  he  had 
received,  if  with  some  secret  jealousy  and  mis- 
trust, yet  with  all  outward  courtesy  and  hospitality. 
The  city  in  which  I'izarro  hiui  (piartered  himself 
wa.s  f 'axamalca. 

"  It  w;i.s  not  lonp  bcfon;  sunset  when  the  van  of 
the  ntyal  prorcs.si<ui  entered  tli(!  yatcs  of  the  city. 
First  came  sonic  hundreds  of  the  nifuials,  employed 
to  clear  the  path  from  every  obstach',  nnd  .singing 
■ongs  of  triumph  as  they  canie,  '  wliich,  in  our 
ears,'  says  one  of  the  coiKjucrow,  '  sounded  like  the 
gongs  of  hidl  I'  Then  followed  other  bodies  of  dif- 
fer"nt  ranks,  and  dressed  in  dillercnl  liveries.  Some 


wore  a  showy  stuff,  checkered  white  and  red,  likt 
the  squares  of  a  chess-board  ;  others  were  clad  in 
pure  white,  bearing  hammers  or  maces  of  silver  or 
copper  ;  and  the  guards,  together  with  those  in 
immediate  attendance  on  the  prince,  were  distin- 
guished by  a  rich  azure  livery,  and  a  profusion  of 
gay  ornaments,  while  the  large  pendants  attached 
to  the  ears  indicated  the  Peruvian  noble. 

"  Elevated  high  above  his  vassals  came  the  inca 
Atahuallpa,  borne  on  a  sedan  or  open  litter,  on 
which  was  a  sort  of  throne  made  of  massive  gold  of 
inestimable  value.  The  palanquin  was  lined  with 
the  richly  colored  plumes  of  tropical  birds,  and 
studded  with  shining  plates  of  gold  and  silver. 
Round  his  neck  was  suspended  a  collar  of  emeralds, 
of  uncommon  size  and  brilliancy.  His  short  hair 
was  decorated  with  golden  ornaments,  and  the 
imperial  borla  encircled  his  temples.  The  bearing 
of  the  inca  was  sedate  and  dignified  ;  and  from  his 
lofty  station  he  looked  down  on  the  multitudes 
below  with  an  air  of  composure,  like  one  accustomed 
to  command. 

"  As  the  leading  files  of  the  procession  entered 
the  great  square,  larger,  says  an  old  chronicler,  than 
any  square  in  Spain,  they  opened  to  the  right  and 
left  for  the  royal  retinue  to  pass.  Everything  was 
conducted  with  admirable  Order.  The  monarch 
was  permitted  to  traverse  the  flaza  in  silence,  and 
not  a  Spaniard  was  to  be  seen.  When  some  five  or 
six  thousand  of  his  people  had  entered  the  place, 
Atahuallpa  halted,  and,  turning  round  with  an 
inquiring  look,  demanded,  '  Where  are  the 
strangers?' 

"  At  this  moment  Fray  Vicente  de  Valverde,  a 
Dominican  friar,  Pizarro's  chaplain,  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Cuzco,  came  forward  with  his  breviary, 
or,  as  other  accounts  say,  a  Bible,  in  one  hand,  and 
a  crucifix  in  the  other,  and,  approaching  the  inca, 
told  him,  that  he  came  by  order  of  his  commander 
to  expound  to  him  the  doctrines  of  the  true  faith, 
for  which  purpose  the  Spaniards  had  come  from  a 
great  distance  to  his  country.  The  friar  then  ex- 
plained, as  nearly  as  he  could,  the  mysterious  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity,  and,  ascending  high  in  his 
account,  began  with  the  creation  of  man,  thence 
passed  to  his  fall,  to  his  subsequent  redemption  by 
Jesus  Christ,  to  the  crucifixion,  and  the  ascension, 
when  the  Saviour  left  the  apostle  Peter  as  his  vice- 
gerent upon  earth.  This  power  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  successors  of  the  apostle,  good  and 
wise  men,  who,  under  the  title  of  popes,  held 
authority  over  all  powers  and  potentates  on  earth. 
One  of  the  last  of  these  popes  had  commissioned  ti>e 
Spanish  emperor,  the  most  mighty  monarch  in  the 
world,  to  conquer  and  convert  the  natives  in  this 
western  hemisphere ;  and  his  general,  Francisco 
Pizarro,  had  now  come  to  execute  this  important 
mission.  The  friar  concluded  with  beseeching  the 
Peruvian  monarch  to  receive  him  kindly;  to  abjure 
the  errors  of  his  own  faith,  and  embrace  that  of  the 
Christians  now  j)rofll'red  to  him,  tiie  only  one  by 
which  he  could  hope  for  salvation  ;  and,  further- 
more, to  acknowledge  himself  a  tributary  of  the 
emperor  Charles  the  fifth,  who,  in  that  event,  would 
aid  and  f)rotect  him  as  his  loyal  vassal. 

"  Whether  Atahuallpa  possessed  himself  of  every 
link  in  the  curious  chain  of  argument  by  whicii  the 
monk  connected  Pizarro  whh  St.  Peter,  may  be 
doubted.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  must  have 
had  very  incorrect  notions  of  the  trinity,  if,  as  Gar- 
cilasso  slates,  the  interpreter  Felipilio  explained  it 
by  saying,  that  '  the  Christians  believed  in  three 
Gods   and    ono  GfMJ    and   that   made   four.'     But 
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there  is  no  doubt  he  perfectly  comprehended  that 
the  drift  of  the  discourse  was  to  persuade  him  to 
resign  his  sceptre  and  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  another. 

"  The  eyes  of  the  Indian  monarch  flashed  fire, 
and  his  dark  brow  grew  darker,  as  he  replied,  '  I 
will  be  no  man's  tributary  !  I  am  greater  than  any 
prince  upon  earth.  Your  emperor  may  be  a  great 
prince ;  I  do  not  doubt  it,  when  I  see  that  he  has 
sent  his  subjects  so  far  across  the  waters  ;  and  I 
am  willing  to  hold  him  as  a  brother.  As  for  the 
pope  of  whom  you  speak,  he  must  be  crazy  to  talk 
of  giving  away  countries  which  do  not  belong  to 
him.  For  my  faith,'  he  continued,  'I  will  not 
change  it.  Your  own  God,  as  you  say,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  very  men  whom  he  created.  But 
mine,"  he  concluded,  pointing  to  his  deity — then, 
alas  !  sinking  in  glory  behind  the  mountains — '  my 
God  still  lives  in  the  heavens,  and  looks  down  on 
bis  children.' 

"  He  then  demanded  of  Yalverde  by  what  author- 
ity he  had  said  these  things.  The  friar  pointed  to 
the  book  which  he  held  as  his  authority.  Atahu- 
allpa,  taking  it,  turned  over  the  pages  a  moment, 
then,  as  the  insult  he  had  received  probably  flashed 
across  his  mind,  he  threw  it  down  with  vehemence, 
and  exclaimed,  '  Tell  your  comrades  that  they  shall 
give  me  an  account  of  their  doings  in  my  land.  I 
will  not  go  from  here  till  they  have  made  me  full 
satisfaction  for  all  the  wrongs  they  have  commit- 
ted.' 

"  The  friar,  greatly  scandalized  by  the  indignity 
oflfered  to  the  sacred  volume,  stayed  only  to  pick  it 
up,  and,  hastening  to  Pizarro,  informed  him  of  what 
had  been  done,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  '  Do 
you  not  see,  that,  while  we  stand  here  wasting  our 
breath  in  talking  with  this  dog,  full  of  pride  as  he 
is,  the  fields  are  filling  with  Indians?  Set  on  at 
once  ;  I  absolve  you.'  Pizarro  saw  that  the  hour 
had  come.  He  waved  a  white  scarf  in  the  air,  the 
appointed  signal.  The  fatal  gun  was  fired  from  the 
fortress.  Then  springing  into  the  square,  the 
Spanish  captain  and  his  followers  shouted  the  old 
war-cry  of  'St.  Jago  and  at  them!'  It  was  an- 
swered by  the  battle-crj'  of  every  Spaniard  in  the 
city,  as,  rushing  from  the  avenues  of  the  great  halls 
in  which  they  were  concealed,  they  poured  into  the 
•plaza,  horse  and  foot,  each  in  his  own  dark  column, 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  midst  of  the  Indian 
crowd.  The  latter,  taken  by  surprise,  stunned  by 
the  report  of  artillery  and  muskets,  the  echoes  of 
which  reverberated  like  thunder  from  the  surround- 
ing buildings,  and  blinded  by  the  smoke  which 
rolled  in  sulphureous  volumes  along  the  square, 
were  seized  with  a  panic.  They  knew  not  whither 
to  fly  for  refuge  from  the  coming  ruin.  Nobles  and 
commoners — all  were  trampled  down  under  the 
fierce  charge  of  the  cavalry,  who  dealt  their  blows 
right  and  left,  without  sparing  ;  while  their  swords, 
flashing  through  the  thick  gloom,  carried  dismay 
itito  the  hearts  of  the  wretched  natives,  who  now, 
for  the  first  time,  saw  the  horse  and  his  rider  in  all 
their  terrors.  They  made  no  resistance — as,  indeed, 
they  had  no  weapons  with  which  to  make  it. 
Kvery  avenue  to  escape  was  closed,  for  the  entrance 
to  the  square  was  choked  up  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  men  who  had  perished  in  vain  efforts  to  fly  ;  and 
suc^  was  the  agony  of  the  survivors  under  the  ter- 
rible pressure  of  their  assailants,  that  a  large  body 
of  Indians,  by  their  convulsive  struggles,  burst 
through  the  wall  of  stone  and  dried  clay  which 
formed  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  plaza!  It  fell, 
leaving  an  opening  of  more  than  »  hundred  paces 


I  through  which   multitudes   now  found   their  way 
i  into  the  country,  still  hotly  pursued  by  the  cavaky, 
who,  leaping  the  fallen  rubbish,  hung  on  the  rear 
of  the  fugitives,  striking  them  down  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

"  Meanwhile  the  fight,  or  rather  massacre,  con- 
tinued hot  around  the  inca,  wh'se  person  was  the 
great  object  of  the  assault.  His  faithful  nobles, 
rallying  about  him,  threw  themselves  in  the  way 
of  the  assailants,  and  strove,  by  tearing  them  from 
their  saddles,  or,  at  least,  by  offering  their  own 
bosoms  as  a  mark  for  their  vengeance,  to  shield  their 
beloved  master.  It  is  said  by  some  authorities, 
that  they  carried  weapons  concealed  under  their 
clothes.  If  so,  it  availed  them  little,  as  it  is  not 
pretended  that  they  used  them.  But  the  most 
timid  animal  will  defend  itself  when  at  bay.  That 
they  did  not  so  in  the  present  instance  is  proof 
that  they  had  no  weapons  to  use.  Yet  they  still 
continued  to  force  back  the  cavaliers,  clinging  to 
their  horses  with  dying  grasp,  and,  as  one  was  cut 
down,  another  taking  the  place  of  his  fallen  com- 
rade with  a  loyalty  truly  affecting. 

"  The  Indian  monarch,  stunned  and  bewildered, 
saw  his  faithful  subjects  falling  round  him  without 
hardly  comprehending  his  situation.  The  litter  on 
which  he  rode  heaved  to  and  fro,  as  the  mighty 
press  swayed  backwards  and  forwards ;  and  he 
gazed  on  the  overwhelming  ruin,  like  some  forlorn 
mariner,  who,  tossed  about  in  his  bark  by  the  furi- 
ous elements,  sees  the  lightning's  flash  and  hears 
the  thunder  bursting  around  him,  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  can  do  nothing  to  avert  his  fate 
At  length,  weary  with  the  work  of  destruction,  the 
Spaniards,  as  the  shades  of  evening  grew  deeper, 
felt  afraid  that  the  royal  prize  might,  after  all,  elude 
them ;  and  some  of  the  cavaliers  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  end  the  affray  at  once  by  taking  Atahu-, 
allpa's  life.  But  Pizarro,  who  was  nearest  his 
person,  called  out  with  stentorian  voice,  '  Let  no 
one,  who  values  his  life,  strike  at  the  inca;'  and, 
stretching  out  his  arm  to  shield  him,  received  a 
wound  on  the  hand  from  one  of  his  own  men — the 
only  wound  received  by  a  Spaniard  in  the  action. 

"  The  struggle   now  became  fiercer  than  ever 

round  the  royal  litter.     It  reeled  more  and  more, 

and  at  length  several  of  the  nobles  who  supported 

it  having  been  slain,  it  was  overturned,  and  the 

I  Indian  prince  would  have  come  with  violence  to  the 

I  ground,  had  not  his  fall  been  broken  by  the  efforts 

j  of  Pizarro  and  some  other  of  the  cavaliers,   who 

j  caught  him  in  their  arms.     The  imperial  b&rla  was 

instantly   snatched  from  his  temples  by  a  soldier 

!  named  Estete,  and  the  unhappy  monarch,  strongly 

\  secured,   was  removed  to  a  neighboring  building, 

where  he  was  carefully  guarded. 

"  All  attempt  at  resistance  now  ceased.  Th« 
fate  of  the  inca  soon  spread  over  town  and  coun- 
try. The  charm  which  might  have  held  the  Peru- 
vians together  was  dissolved.  Every  man  thought 
only  of  his  own  safety.  Even  the  soldiery  encamped 
on  the  adjacent  fields  took  the  alarm,  and,  learn- 
ing the  fatal  tidings,  were  seen  flying  in, every 
direction  before  their  pursuers,  who  in  the  heat 
of  triumph  showed  no  touch  of  mercy.  At  length 
night,  more  pitiful  than  man,  threw  her  friendly 
mantle  over  the  fugitives,  and  the  scattered  troops 
of  Pizarro  rallied  once  more  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  in  the  bloody  square  of  Caxamalca." — 
Yol.  i.,  pp.  376—385." 

The  price  offered  by  the  Peruvian  king  for  his 
ranson  was  an  error  as  fatal  as  his  trust  in  the 
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honor  and  trvith  of  the  Spaniard.  As  if  avarice 
knew  satiety  ! — as  if  any  draught,  however  copi- 
ous, could  slake  the  thirst  for  gold  !  To  the  In- 
dian, no  doubt,  who  prized  gold  and  silver  but  as 
splendid  ornaments,  as  gorgeous  and  dazzling  ap- 
pendages of  his  royal  state — of  whom  it  could  not 
be  said,  "  eiTodiuntur  opes  irritamenta  malorum" 
— the  deep  passion  of  the  European  for  that 
which  was  to  him  power,  luxury,  even  religion, 
by  which  he  might  pamper  his  body  with  every 
indulgence,  and  purchase  the  redemption  of  his 
soul,  was,  no  doubt,  utterly  inconceivable.  The 
inca  thought  that  he  was  making  a  wise  sacrifice 
of  some  of  his  pomp  ;  and  that  the  strangers,  so 
gratified  in  this  unaccountable  desire  for  that  which 
his  mines  might  restore  in  no  long  time,  would 
depart  and  leave  the  realm  in  peace  ;  at  all  events, 
tiiat  they  would  respect  a  solemn  covenant  ;  that 
he  should  regain  that  freedom  which  he  had 
so  rashly  imperilled,  be  able  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  subjects,  and  so  prevent  the  dangerous 
designs  (the  only  designs  of  which  he  had  a  dis- 
tinct comprehension)  of  his  native  rival,  the  next 
legitimate  heir  in  succession  after  Huascar.  Mr. 
Prescott  thus  relates  the  dazzling  proposition 
which  he  made  to  Pizarro  : — 

"  In  the  hope,  therefore,  to  effect  his  purpose  by 
appealing  to  the  avarice  of  his  keepers,  he  one  day 
ti)hl  Pizarro,  that  if  he  would  set  him  free,  he  would 
engage  to  cover  the  floor  of  the  apartment  on  which 
they  stood  with  gold.  Those  present  listened  with 
an  incredulous  smile  ;  and  as  the  inca  received  no 
answer,  he  said,  with  some  emphasis,  that  '  he 
would  not  merely  cover  the  floor,  but  would  fill  the 
room  with  gold  as  high  as  he  could  reach  ;'  and, 
standing  on  tiptoe,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  against 
the  wall.  All  stared  with  amazement;  while  they 
regarded  it  as  the  insane  boa^t  of  a  man  too  eager 
to  procure  his  liberty  to  weigh  the  meaning  of  his 
words.  Yet  Pizarro  was  sorely  perplexed.  As 
he  had  advanced  into  the  country,  much  that  he 
had  seen,  and  ail  that  he  had  heard,  had  confirmed 
the  dazzling  reports  first  received  of  the  riches  of 
Peru.  Atahualijja  himself  had  given  him  tiie  most 
glowing  picture  of  the  wealtii  of  the  capital,  where 
tin;  roofs  of  the  temples  were  ])latcd  with  gold, 
\\hile  the  walls  were  hung  with  tapi^stry,  and  the 
floors  irdaid  with  tiles  of  the  same  precious  metal. 
'I'here  must  be  some  foundation  for  all  this.  At  all 
ev(!(its,  it  was  safe  to  accede  to  the  inca's  proposi- 
liiiii  ;  since,  by  so  doing,  he  could  collect  at  once 
ail  the  gold  at  his  disposal,  and  thus  prevent  it 
heini;  purloined  or  secreted  by  the  natives.  lie 
theri'fDre  ac(|uieseed  in  Alaluiallpa's  offer;  and, 
dnwinti  a  red  line  along  the  wall  at  the  height 
which  the  inca  had  indieated,  he  caused  the  terms 
of  the  proposal  to  he  duly  recorded  by  the  notary. 
The  apartment  was  about  seventeen  feet  broad,  by 
Iweiiiy-iwo  feet  lonj:,  and  the  line  round  the  walls 
Wiis  nine  feet  from  tin;  floor.  This  space  was  to 
be  filled  with  gold  ;  hut  it  was  understood  that  the 
gold  was  not  to  be  inched  down  into  ingots,  but  to 
retain  the  original  form  of  the  articles  into  which 
it  was  manufactured,  that  the  inca  miizht  have  the 
benefit  of  the  space  which  they  occupied.  He  fur- 
ther af/reed  to  fill  an  adjoiinn;;  room,  of  smaller 
dimensions,  twice;  full  with  silver,  in  like  manner  ; 
and  he  demanded  two  months  to  accomplish  all 
this."— Vol.  i.,  pp.  393—31)5. 


The  inca  kept  his  word  to  an  extent  which 
even  Spanish  rapacity  could  hardly  anticipate.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  the  test  of  piling  the 
treasure  brought  in,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  it 
filled  the  stipulated  space  in  the  chamber,  actually 
took  place.  Much  of  it,  Mr.  Prescott  says,  was 
sent  in  thin  plates,  which  had  been  stripped  from 
the  walls  of  the  temples,  and  therefore  did  not 
occupy  much  room,  and  this  turned  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  inca.  But  Mr.  Prt-scott  calcu- 
lates the  total  amount  of  the  gold,  when  melted 
into  bars  of  an  uniform  standard,  (the  recasting 
consumed  a  full  month,)  as  equivalent,  allowing 
for  the  greater  value  of  money  in  th§  sixteenth 
century,  to  three  millions  and  a  half  sterling  ;  the 
quantity  of  silver  was  estimated  at  51,000,610 
marks. 

A  curious  tradition  of  the  country  is  related  in 
a  recent  volume  of  Travels  in  Peru.  It  is  there 
said,  that  the  bullion,  when  piled  on  the  floor  of 
the  cell,  did  not  reach  above  half  way  to  the  given 
mark  : 

"  The  inca  then  despatched  messengers  to  Cuzco 
to  obtain  from  the  royal  treasury  the  gold  required 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  ;  and,  accordingly,  eleven 
thousand  llamas  were  despatched  from  Cuzco  to 
Caxamarca,  each  laden  with  one  hundred  pounds 
of  gold.  But  ere  the  treasure  reached  its  destina- 
tion, Atahuallpa  was  hanged,  by  the  advice  of  Don 
Diego  de  Almangra  and  the  Dominican  monk, 
Vicente  de  Valverde.  The  terror-stirring  news 
flew  like  wild-fire  through  the  land,  and  speeddy 
reached  the  convoy  of  Indians,  who  were  driving 
their  richly-laden  llamas  over  the  level  heights  into 
Central  Peru.  On  the  spot  where  the  intelligence 
of  Atahuallpa's  death  was  communicated  to  them, 
the  dismayed  Indians  concealed  the  treasure  and 
then  dispersed. 

"  Whether  the  number  of  the  llamas  was  really 
so  considerable  as  it  is  stated  to  have  been,  may 
fairly  be  doubled  ;  but  that  a  vast  quantity  of  gold 
was  on  its  way  to  Caxamarca,  and  was  concealed, 
is  a  well  authenticated  fact.  That  the  Indians 
should  never  have  made  any  attempt  to  recover  this 
treasure  is  quite  consistent  with  their  character.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  even  now  some  particular  in- 
dividuals among  them  may  know  the  place  of  con- 
cealment ;  but  a  certain  feeling  of  awe,  transmitted 
through  several  centuries  from  father  to  son,  has, 
in  their  triinds,  associated  the  hidden  treasure  with 
the  blood  of  their  last  king,  and  this  feehng  doubt- 
less prompts  them  to  keep  the  secret  inviolate. 

"  From  traditionary  accounts,  which  bear  the 
appearance  of  probability,  it  would  appear  that 
the  gold  was  buried  somewhere  in  the  Altos  of 
Mito,  near  tiie  valley  of  Jaiija.  Searclies  have  fre- 
quently bt;en  made  in  that  vicinity,  but  no  clue  to 
the  hiding-place  has  yet  been  discovered." — 
Tsrhudi,  pp.  325,  3'J(i. 

Dr.  Tschudi,  or  his  tran.slator,  h:is  tran.smuted 
the  famous  name  of  Ahnagro  into  Almangra  ; 
and  he  has  at  once  vulgarized  and  impaired  the 
awful  atrocity  of  Atahuallpa's  execution  by  the 
familiar  phrase  with  which  he  despatches  the 
monarch.  AUihuallpa,  when  the  utmo.sl  amount 
of  trea-suro  had  been  wrung  from  his  prodigal 
fears,  and  more  prodigal  faith  in  the  honor  of  tho 
Spaniarf>,  had  become  a  burthen,  an  embarrass- 
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ment,  a  danger  to  the  conquerors.  Xever  was  a 
case  in  which  necessity,  the  t}-rant"s  plea,  was 
more  unblushingly  alleged  to  justify  a  monstrous 
crime.  It  was  a  singular  illustration  of  the  abso- 
lute unity  and  completeness  of  the  Peruvian  polity, 
that  the  possession  of  the  inca's  person  had  alto- 
gether paralyzed,  and  held,  as  it  were,  in  unmov- 
able  consternation,  his  whole  realm.  Without  a 
sign  from  the  king  no  one  dared  to  rise  even  for 
the  rescue  of  the  king  ;  the  armies  had  no  gen- 
eral, the  people  had  no  head ;  no  orders  being 
issued,  Peruvian  loyalty  dared  not  display  itself 
without  orders.  But  for  the  Spaniards  it  was 
equally  impracticable  to  release  the  king  or  to 
retain  him  longer  in  bondage.  His  death  was 
therefore  resolved  ;  but  it  was  not  by  the  sum- 
mary process  which  Dr.  Tschudi  seems  to  indi- 
cate. There  was  the  solemn  mockery  of  a  trial, 
ia  which  the  one  charge,  on  which  there  might 
have  been  some  suspicion  of  guilt,  the  attempt  or 
the  design  to  excite  insurrection  against  the  Span- 
iards, was  aggravated  by  such  articles  as  the  fol- 
lowing, on  which  the  Spaniards,  with  the  sanction 
of  their  Christian  teacher,  Father  V'alverde,  did 
not  scruple  to  arraign  a  great  independent  sov- 
ereign : — the  usurpation  of  the  crown,  and  the 
death  of  his  brother  Huascar  ;  squandering  the 
public  revenues  on  his  kindred  and  minions,  in- 
stead of  humbly  accounting  for  the  whole  to  the 
Spaniards  ;  idolatry,  and  polygamy,  which  im- 
plied adultery — and  in  wliich  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves had  permitted  him  to  indulge,  by  not  debar- 
ing  him  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  harem. 

The  death  to  which  Atahuallpa  was  condemned 
was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  proclaim  the  real  crime 
for  which  he  was  to  be  supposed  to  suffer  :  he 
was  to  be  burnt  alive,  as  an  obstinate  infidel — as 
refusing  to  believe  in  the  religion  of  Him  whose 
commandments  of  humility,  of  self-denial,  of  gen- 
tleness, of  holiness,  were  preached  with  such  won- 
derful consistency  in  the  lives  of  Pizarro  and  his 
crew.  It  was  only  because,  in  his  wild  agony  of 
terror  at  such  a  death,  he  gave  a  desperate  assent 
to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  that  the  more  merciful 
*'  garrote"'  (the  Spanish  mode  of  stranghng  crimi- 
nals) was  substituted  for  the  pile,  which  was 
already  blazing  to  burn  him  alive  ;  and  the  priest 
who  ministered,  and  the  soldiers  who  stood 
around,  and  Pizaxro,  who  is  said  to  have  wept 
iron  tears  at  the  scene,  no  doubt  were  gravely 
persuaded  that  poor  Atahuallpa  was  thereby  re- 
leased (notwithstanding  his  usurpations,  the  cruel- 
ties in  war,  and  sensualities  in  peace,  on  which  he 
had  been  arraigned,  and  with  which  his  memory  is 
loaded  by  some  of  the  Spanish  wTiters)  from  the 
eternal  fires  of  hell,  of  which  the  pyre  on  which 
he  was  to  suffer  was  the  foretaste  and  guarantee  ; 
that,  if  not  received  into  heaven,  he  was  admitted 
into  a  milder  and  a  terminable  purgatory :  and  all 
of  them,  probably,  drew  great  comfort  from  this 
act  of  evangelic  charity  ! 

The  awful  Nemesis  of  Atahuallpa  may  seem  to 
hover,  throughout  their  late  history,  over  the  whole 
house   of   Pizarro.      This    tragedy,  with    all    its 


eventful  vicissitudes,  forms  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Prescott's  second  volume.  But  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  anticipate  further  our  reader's  instruction 
and  entertainment.  When  he  has  closed  the  first 
volume,  he  will  not  need  our  recommendation  to 
hold  on  his  course  through  the  second. 

Before  we  closed  Mr.  Prescott's  history,  we 
received  the  volume  of  travels  in  Peru  by  the 
distinguished  German  naturalist.  Dr.  Tschudi, 
translated,  with  creditable  ease  and  fluency,  by 
''  Thomasina  Ross."  It  is  an  agreeable  work,  in 
which  the  peculiar  pursuits  of  the  naturalist  (of 
which  the  scientific  results  have  been  publislied  by 
Dr.  Tschudi,  in  a  larger  and  more  expensive 
form)  are  so  told  as  to  interest  the  common 
reader,  and  are  verj'  amusingly  mingled  up  with 
personal  adventures,  and  with  accounts  of  the 
country,  of  the  population,  of  Lima  the  capital, 
and  of  some  of  the  mining  districts.  It  is  not 
only  in  itself  a  lively  and  entertaining  book  of 
travels,  but  furnishes  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
history  of  Mr.  Prescott,  as  enabling  us  to  contrast 
the  melancholy  results  of  Spanish  conquest,  still 
worse  of  Spanish  misgovemment,  and,  at  present, 
of  foolish  and  contemptible  wars  between  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  old  Peru\-ian  empire,  with 
the  former  and  barbarous  condition  of  the  countn.'. 

Lima,  under  the  Spaniards,  became  the  capital, 
instead  of 

"  Cuzco  in  Peru,  the  richer  seat 
Of  Atabalipa  " 

We  must  refer  to  Mr.  Prescott  for  the  description 
of  the  great  city  of  the  incas.  That  of  Pizarro's 
city  we  take  from  his  book  : — 

"  The  central  situation  of  the  spot  recommended 
it  as  a  suitable  residence  for  the  Peruvian  viceroy, 
whence  he  might  hold  easy  communication  with  the 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  keep  vigilant 
watch  over  his  Indian  vassals.  The  climate  was 
delightful,  and,  though  only  twelve  degrees  south 
of  the  line,  was  so  far  tempered  by  the  cool  breezes 
that  generally  blow  from  the  Pacific,  or  from  the 
opposite  quarter  down  the  frozen  sides  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, that  the  heat  was  less  than  in  correspond- 
ing latitudes  on  the  continent.  It  never  rained  on 
the  coast ;  but  this  dryness  was  corrected  by  a  va- 
porous cloud,  which,  through  the  summer  months, 
hung  like  a  curtain  over  the  valley,  sheltering  it 
from  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  imperceptibly 
distilling  a  refreshing  moisture,  that  clothed  the 
fields  in  the  brightest  verdure." — iZi.,vol.  ii.,  p.  21. 

Dr.  Tschudi's  personal  observation  must  be 
compared  with  this  glowing  picture  : — 

"  The  climate  of  Lima  is  agreeable,  but  not  very 
healthy.  During  six  months,  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber, a  heavy,  damp,  but  not  cold  mist,  overhangs 
the  city.  The  summer  is  always  hot,  but  not  op- 
pressive. The  transition  from  one  season  to  another 
is  gradual,  and  almost  imperceptible.  In  October 
and  November,  the  misty  canopy  begins  to  rise  :  it 
becomes  thinner,  and  yields  to  the  penetrating  rays 
of  the  sun.  In  April  the  horizon  begins  to  resume 
the  misty  veil ;  the  mornings  are  cool  and  overcast, 
but  the  middle  of  the  day  is  clear.  In  a  few  weeks 
after,  the  brightness  of  noon  also  disappears.  The 
great  humidity  gives  rise  to  many  diseases,  partic- 
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ularly  fevers,  and  the  alternations  from  heat  to  damp 
cause  dysentery.  On  an  average,  the  victims  to 
this  disease  are  very  numerous.  It  is  endemic,  and 
becomes,  at  apparently  regular  but  distant  periods, 
epidemic.  The  intermittent  fevers  or  agues,  called 
icrcianos,  are  throughout  the  whole  of  Peru  very 
dangerous,  both  during  their  course  and  in  their 
consequences.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
two  thirds  of  the  people  of  Lima  are  sulTering  at  all 
.  times  from  tercianos,  or  from  the  consequences  of 
the  disease.  It  usually  attacks  foreigners,  not  im- 
mediately on  their  arrival  in  Lima,  but  some  years 
afterwards.  In  general,  the  tribute  of  acclimatation 
is  not  so  soon  paid  by  emigrants  in  Lima  as  in  other 
tropical  regions." — TschucH,  pp.  159,  100. 

We  know  not  how  far  the  more  inland  situation 
of  Cuzco  may  render  it  less  liable  to  suffer  from 
earthquakes,  or  how  far  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  the  Peruvians  warned  them  to  keep  their 
great  cities  at  a  distance  from  the  more  perilous 
sea-shore,  but  Lima  might  almost  seem  built  over 
some  centre  of  the  earth's  internal  strife  : — 

"  Along  the  whole  coast  of  Peru,"  writes  Dr. 
Tschudi,  "  the  atmosphere  is  amost  uniformly  in  a 
state  of  repose.  It  is  not  illuminated  by  the  light- 
ning's flash  or  disturbed  by  the  roar  of  the  thunder  ; 
no  deluges  of  rain,  no  fierce  hurricanes  destroy  the 
fruits  of  the  fields,  and  with  them  the  hopes  of  the 
husbandman.         #         #         *         * 

"  But  the  mildness  of  the  elements  above  ground 
is  frightfully  counterbalanced  by  their  subterranean 
fury.  Lima  is  frequently  visited  by  earthquakes, 
and  several  times  the  city  has  been  reduced  to  a 
mass  of  ruins.  At  an  average,  forty-five  shocks 
may  be  counted  on  in  the  year.  Most  of  them  occur 
in  the  latter  part  of  October,  in  November,  Decem- 
ber, January,  May,  and  June.  Experience  gives 
reason  to  expect  the  visitation  of  two  desolating 
earthquakes  in  a  century.  The  period  between  the 
two  is  from  forty  to  sixty  years.  The  most  con- 
siderable catastro{)hes  experienced  in  Lima  since 
Europeans  have  visited  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  happened  in  the  years  1586,  1630,  1687, 
1713,  1746,  1806.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  this  city  may  he  the  prey 
of  another  such  visitation." — lb.,  pp.  162,  163. 

Dr.  Tschudi  describes  strikingly  the  effect  of 
the  ('arth()uake  upon  the  native  and  upon  the 
stranger  : — 

"  No  familiarity  with  the  phenomenon  can  blunt 
this  feeling.  The  inhabitant  of  Lima,  who  from 
childhood  has  frequently  witnessed  these  convulsions 
of  nature,  is  roused  from  his  sleep  by  the  shock,  and 
rushes  fnjiri  his  a[)artrni;tit  with  the  cry  of  '  Miscri- 
airt/ia.  '  Tlu',  foreigner  from  the  north  of^  Europe, 
who  knows  nothing  of  cartlKiuakes  but  by  d(!scrip- 
lioM,  waits  with  impatience  to  feel  the  movement 
of  the  earth,  and  longs  to  hfar  with  his  own  cars 
the  Huhlcrraneous  sound.s  which  helms  hitherto con- 
sidfred  fahulous.  With  levity  he  treats  the  ap- 
jirehcnsions  of  a  coming  conviilsi(jn,  and  lauglis 
at  the  fears  of  thf?  nativef, ;  but  as  soon  as  his  wish 
is  gratifi(!d,he  is  terror-.stricken,  and  is  involuntarily 
l)rompted  to  seek  safety  in  flight.'' — }//.,  p.  170. 

The  population  of  the  country  offers  the  most 
unfavorable  point  of  comparison.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fulness  and  accunu-y  with  which  the  Peru- 
vian government  is  said  to  have  kept  its  registers. 


we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  authentic  state 
ment  of  the  population  in  the  whole  dominions  of 
the  incas  ;  but  all  the  accounts  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  numbers  were  very  great  in  proportion  to 
the  habitable  part  of  the  territory.  Dr.  Tschudi 
asserts  that  "  the  whole  present  population  of  the 
country,  extending  from  the  3d  to  the  22d  degree 
of  south  latitude,  is  but  1,400,000" — at  least  one 
fourth  less  than  that  of  London  and  its  suburbs. 

The  character  of  the  population  is  as  extraordi- 
nary as  its  still  diminishing  paucity — for  in  Lima 
the  inhabitants,  which  in  1810  amounted  to  86,000, 
in  1842  had  sunk  to  53,000 — and  parts  of  the  city 
are  quite  deserted.  Of  course,  the  capital  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the  amount  of 
varieties  in  the  breed  of  human  beings — nor  we 
trust  of  the  morality,  considering  that  the  number 
of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  considerably  sur- 
passes those  born  in  legitimate  tinion.  But  the 
German  doctor's  list  of  crosses  in  Lima  is  a  curi- 
osity. 


CHILDREN. 

Mulatto. 

Mestizo. 

Chine. 

Cuarteron. 
_r  Creole  (only  dis- 
j  tinguished  from 
j  the  white  by  a 
pale  brownish 
[    complexion.) 

Chino-Blanco. 

Quinlero. 

Wfiite. 

Xambo. 

Zambo-Negro. 

Mulatto-Oscuro. 

Zambo-Chino. 
{  Zambo-Neero, 
I  (perfectly  black.) 
\  Mulatto,    (rather 
l     (lark.) 

Chino-Oscuro. 
r  Mestizo-Claro, 
}     (frequently  very 
{     beautiful.) 

Chino-Cholo. 

Zamho-Claro. 
C  Indian,  (with  ra- 
<     ther  short,  frii- 
t     zyhair.) 
S  Mestizo,    (rather 
(     brown.) 

SZambo,  (a  miser- 
al)le  race.) 
Chino,  (of  rather 
clear   coniplox- 
ioii.) 
Chino,  (rather 
dark.) 
lb.,  p.  114. 

Dr.  Tschudi's  moral  conclusions  are  as  melan- 
choly as  his  statistics  : — 

"  To  define  their  characteristics  correctly  vrould 
be  impossible,  for  their  minds  partake  of  the  mix- 
ture of  their  blood.  Asa  general  rule,  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  tlu^y  unite  in  themselves  all  the  faults, 
without  any  of  the  virtues,  of  their  progenitors.  As 
men  they  are  greatly  iiifcirior  to  the  pure  races,  and 
as  members  of  society  they  are  the  worst  class  of 
citixens.  I  wish  my  observations  to  be  understood 
(uily  in  a  general  sense.  I  have  met  with  some 
honorable  exceptions;  though,  unfortunately,  they 
were  mere  solitary  luminaries,  whose  transient  light 


White  Father  and  Negro  Mother, 
White  Father  and  Indian  Mother, 
Indian  Father  and  Negro  Mother, 
White  Father  and  Mulaila  Mother, 


White  Father  and  Mestiza  Mother, 


White  Father  and  China  Mother, 
While  Father  and  Cuarterona  Mother, 
White  Father  and  Quintera  Mother, 
Nei^ro  Father  and  Indian  Mo'.hcr, 
Negro  Faiher  and  INIulatta  Mother, 
Negro  Faiher  and  Mestiza  Mother, 
Negro  Faiher  and  China  Mother, 

Negro  Faiher  and  Zaniba  IMother, 

Negro  Father  and  Cuarterona  or  Q.uin- 

lera  Mother, 
IncUan  Father  and  Mulalta  Mother, 

Indian  Father  and  Mestiza  Mother,     ■ 

Indian  Faiher  and  China  INTolher, 
Indian  Faiher  and  Zainl)a  Mother, 

Indian  Father  and  China-Chola  Mother 

Indian  Father  and  Cuarterona  or  Quiti- 
tera  Jlolher, 

Mulatto  Faiher  and  Zamha  Mother, 
Mulatto  Father  and  ]\Iesliza  Mother, 
Mulatto  Faiher  and  China  Mother, 
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has  been  speedily  obscured  by  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness."—7J.,  pp.  91,  92. 

Yet  nature  seems  to  be  almost  as  bountiful  as 
in  the  better  days  of  this  favored  land,  and  only 
wants  the  regular  tribute  of  human  industry.  The 
production  of  the  sugar-cane  in  Peru  Proper  seems 
to  have  been  substituted  far  that  of  maize,  which 
is  supplied  in  exchange  by  Chili.  Dr.  Tschudi 
marks  the  curious  circumstance  that,  '"  since  the 
earthquake  of  1657,  the  crops  of  maize  on  the  Pe- 
ruvian coast  have  been  inconsiderable."  But  his 
account  of  the  other  products,  especially  of  the 
fruits,  tends  to  make  less  improbable  the  record  of 
the  industrial  paradise  found,  and  alas  I  blighted, 
by  Spanish  rule. 

The  Indians,  in  the  interior,  still  brood  over 
their  wrongs  with  deep  and  indelible  animosity. 
Centuries  of  oppression  have  thinned  their  num- 
bers, but  not  altogether  crushed  the  memory  of 
better  times.  The  laws  which  were  issued  from 
Europe  under  the  influence  of  men  like  Gasca,  who 
established  the  Spanish  rule,  and  by  the  better 
clergy,  were  always  eluded  by  the  executive  in 
Peru.  The  repartimlentos,  the  compulsory  pur- 
chases of  European  goods  by  the  natives,  though 
intended  to  relieve  them  from  the  frauds  and  ex- 
tortions of  the  Spanish  merchants,  proved  cruelly 
oppressive,  forcing  the  pooj  Indians  to  bestow  their 
small  means  on  that  of  which  they  had  no  need, 
or  on  which  they  looked  with  aversion.  But  far 
worse  were  the  Mitas  and  the  Pongos — the  ^litas 
enforced  labor  in  the  mines,  the  Pongos  a  kind  of 
domestic  servitude.  Nine  millions  of  lives  are 
commonly  said  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  cruel, 
wasteful,  and  unmitigated  toils  extorted  from  the 
Indians  in  the  mines  of  Peru.  Dr.  Tschudi  thinks 
this  estimate  too  high.  But  if  the  tradition  linger 
in  their  minds,  of  the  mild  and  considerate  treat- 
ment even  of  the  miners  under  their  native  kings, 
fto  wonder  that  the  unquenchable  animosity  should 
rankle  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts.  The  Peru- 
vian miners  inflict  one,  and  that  a  remarkable  re- 
renge  upon  their  oppressors.  They  possess,  or 
encourage  in  pardonable  malice  the  supposition  of 
their  possessing,  old  traditionary  knowledge  of 
treasures,  which  they  occasionally  betray,  only  to 
tempt  avarice  and  then  bury  again  in  more  pro- 
found secrecy. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  amount  of  wealth 
which  the  mines  of  Peru  have  already  yielded,  and 
still  continue  to  yield,  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  silver  veins  have  been  worked.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  Indians  are  aware  of  the  exis- 
tence of  many  rich  mines,  the  situation  of  which 
they  will  never  disclose  to  the  whites,  nor  to  the 
detested  mestizos.  Heretofore  mining  has  been  to 
them  all  toil  and  little  profit,  and  it  has  bound  them 
in  chains  from  which  they  wOl  not  easily  emacipate 
themselves.  For  centuries  past,  the  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  richest  silver  mines  has  been  with  in- 
riolable  secrecy  transmitted  from  father  to  son.  All 
endeavors  to  prevail  on  them  to  divulge  these 
secrets  have  hitherto  been  fruitless." — lb.,  p.  345. 

Dr.  Tschudi  here  relates  two  anecdotes — one 
of  a  mine  betrayed  by  a  Peruvian  girl   to   a  youth 


with  whom  she  was  in  love.  He  was  discovtreJ 
in  the  act  of  breaking  into  the  mine  by  the  old 
Indian  father,  poisoned,  and  reached  his  employers 
too  late  to  conduct  them  to  the  spot,  which  remains 
unknown  to  the  present  day.  The  Indian  ai;d  all 
his  family  disappeared.  In  another  case,  a  gam- 
bling monk  (a  Franciscan,  vowed  to  poverty  I)  was 
led  by  an  Indian  friend  blindfold  to  a  place,  where 
"  the  bandage  being  removed  from  his  eyes,  ho 
discovered  that  he  was  in  a  small  and  somewhat 
shallow  shaft,  and  was  surrounded  by  ma&ses  of 
silver  ;" — he  was  allowed  to  take  as  much  as  he 
could  carry  ;  but,  bethinking  himself  no  doubt  of 
our  old  friend  in  the  nursery  tale,  as  he  went  along 
he  dropped  the  beads  of  his  rosarj'  (a  pious  use  I) 
to  guide  him  back  to  the  dear  masses.  But  even 
a  Franciscan  is  no  match  in  craft  for  an  Indian. 
In  a  couple  of  hours  his  Indian  friend  knocked  at 
his  door  with  a  handful  of  beads  :  "  Father,  yo\x 
have  dropped  your  rosary  on  the  way,  and  I  have 
picked  it  up." 

The  Peruvians  are  a  gloomy  people  ;  this  is 
manifested  in  their  songs,  their  dances,  their  dress, 
and  their  whole  domestic  economy  ;  it  is  the  gloom 
of  three  centuries  of  oppression — and  there  is  dan- 
ger, if  we  are  to  believe  Dr.  Tschudi,  in  their 
gloom.  During  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  rule  in- 
surrections were  frequent.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  1780-1,  a  rebellion  broke  out,  which 
was  formidable  for  a  time — its  leader  Tupac 
Amaru,  who  seems  to  have  been  generally  rec- 
ognized as  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  last  inca.  It 
was  overcome  by  treachery,  and  suppressed  with 
remorseless  barbarity. 

The  Indians  joined  in  the  colonial  revolt  against 
Spain,  but  the  result  of  that  movement  produced 
no  independence  to  them — they  have  now  drawn 
off  within  themselves  and  await  their  time. 

"  Since  the  war  of  independence  the  Indians 
have  made  immense  progress.  During  the  civil 
war,  which  was  kept  up  uninterruptedly  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  they  were  taught  military 
manoeuvres  and  the  use  of  fire-arms.  After  every 
lost  battle  the  retreating  Indians  carried  with  them 
in  their  flight  their  muskets,  which  they  still  keep 
carefully  concealed.  They  are  also  acquainted  wiih 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  of  which  in  all  their 
festivals  they  use  great  quantities  for  squibs  and 
rockets.  The  materials  for  the  preparation  of  gun- 
powder are  found  in  abundance  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Sierra." — lb.,  p.  478. 

Even  the  change  of  faith  has  in  no  way  blended 
them  with  the  foreign  population  which  possesses 
the  land  of  their  fathers. 

"  The  Christian  religion  has  been  spread  among 
the  Indians  by  force  ;  and  for  centuries  past  they 
have  regarded  the  priests  only  in  the  light  of  ty- 
rants, who  make  religion  a  cloak  for  the  most  scan- 
dalous pecuniary  extortions,  and  whose  conduct  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  they  profess. 
If  they  render  to  them  unconditional  obedience, 
accompanied  by  a  sort  of  timid  reverence,  it  is  to 
be  attributed  less  to  the  operation  of  the  Christian 
principle  than  to  a  lingrering  attachment  to  the 
theocratic  government  of  the  incas,  which  has  im- 
pressed the  Peruvians  with  a  sacred  awe  of  reli- 
gion."— lb.,  p.  482. 
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But  the  traveller  still  contemplates  the  monu- 
ments of  the  departed  magnificence  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  incas'  rule,  and  so  far  bears  witness  to  the 
romance  of  their  grandeur  and  the  happiness  of 
the  people.     The  great  military  road  from  Cuzco 
to  Quito  may  be  traced  by  many  remains  through- 
out its  vast  length,  crossing  as  it  did  the  awful 
heights  of  the  Cordillera,  spanning  with  its  pensile 
bridges  the  most  terrific  ravines,  and  throwing  off 
to  all  the  more  important  points  its  lateral  branches, 
so  as   to  alRjrd  the  most  complete  means  of  com- 
munication, in  the  days  when  the  llama  was  the 
only  beast  of  burthen  to    the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  empire.      It  was  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
feet  broad,  paved  with  large  flat  stones.     At  every 
interval  of  about  twelve  paces  there  was  a  row  of 
smaller  stones  laid  horizontally  and  a  little  elevated , 
so  that  the  road  ascended,  as  it  were,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  terraces.      It  was  edged   on  each   side 
by  a  low  parapet.      Many  of  the  stations  for  the 
messengers,  who  kept  up  a  sort  of  human  electric 
telegraph  on  this  great  road,  are  still  entire.    Each 
of  these   was  on    a  hillock,  and   a   signal   being 
hoisted  to  the  next  station,  the  messenger  was  met 
half-way  by  one  from  that  station,  and  so  the  in- 
telligence travelled  on  with  great  rapidity.      And 
not  messages  alone,  but    luxuries  :   "  The    royal 
table  in  Cuzco  was  served  with  fresh  fish,  caught 
in  the  sea  near  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Xurin,  a 
distance  of  more  than  200  leagues  from  Cuzco." 
Besides  these  messenger-stations,  vestiges  of  many 
of  the  broad  round  towers  which  were  used  for 
magazines  of   grain,  are    seen    in    the  Altos  of 
Southern  and  Central  Peru.      The  aqueducts,  by 
which  the  most  barren  sand-wastes  and  arid  hills 
were  converted  into  fruitful  plantations,  are  to  be 
traced  throughout  the  whole  of  Peru.     Where  the 
water-courses  have  been  destroyed,  the  limits  of 
the   Tapu   lands    (square   fields    of  uniform  size, 
surrounded   by   low  stone  walls)    are  discernible. 
These  were  the  allotments  to  the  people,  which, 
according  to  their  singular  polity,  were  annually 
grante  1  and  resumed  by  the  state.     It  is  no  won- 
der, indeed,  that  here  and  there  these  conduits  have 
perished,  if,  as  Dr.  Tschudi  was  told,  some  of  the 
water-pipes  were  of  gold.      But  above  all,  there 
are  vast  remains  of  palaces,  fortresses,  and  tem- 
ples.     "  The  walls  of  these  edifices,"  writes  Dr. 
Tschudi,  "  were  built  of  square  stones,  so  finely 
cut,  and  joined   so  closely  together,  that  between 
any  two  tliere  is  not  sufilcient  space  to  insert  the 
edge  of  tlu;  thinnest  paper."      In  the  royal  palace 
at  Cuzco,  and  in  tlu;  Temple  of  the  Sun,  there  was 
a  cement  of  nirltcd   gold  and  silver.      In  ordinary 
ca.ses,  howf^vrr,  Ihe  stones  so  poised  and  fitted  were 
Kupjinrtcd  l)y  their  own  weiglit.     Dr.  Tschudi  sup- 
poses that  these  stones,  some  of  wliich   are  from 
twelve  tf)  Hixt(!en  feet  li)n[;,  from  eiglit  to  ten  high, 
and  of  the  same  breadth,  were  worked  by  the  fric- 
tion of  a  harder  stone,  and  afterwards  polished  by 
pyritous  plants.    They  are  of  various  shapes,  some 
square,  others  polygonal,  aiul  even  spherical.     But 
Iwiw  they  were  extracted  from  the  quarry,  or  ele- 
vated  to  their  present  heights,  passes  liis  comjire- 


hension.  The  Peruvians  seem  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  lever  and  of  the  pulley,  and  of  all 
machinery  of  the  kind  :  nothing  therefore  remains 
but  the  labor  of  thousands  of  men.  If  then  Nie- 
buhr's  theory,  that  all  such  colossal  works  neces- 
sarily imply  not  merely  a  monarchical  or  aristocratic 
government,  but  an  oppressive  and  tyrannical  abuse 
of  despotic  power — (and  the  fortresses  seem  to 
have  been  more  gigantic  constructions  than  the 
temples) — we  must  make  great  reservations  from 
the  mild  and  beneficent  and  parental  sway  of  the 
incas.  Yet  even  then  we  can  hardly  close  these 
two  works  without  a  painful  and  somewhat  com- 
punctious feeling :  in  the  noble  words  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth — 

"  Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  passed  away." 

PUNCH    ON    THE    SCARCITY    OF    MONEY. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  several  persons 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  scarcity  of  money  as 
a  welcome  pretext  for  sending  in  their  bills,  and 
asking  for  "  something  on  account."  Christmas 
has  this  year  been  anticipated  two  full  months. 
October,  which  used  generally  to  be  a  quiet  month, 
has  been  disturbed  by  all  the  dunning  characteris- 
tics of  January,  and  the  excuse  of  every  one  who 
has  invaded  our  "  rest"  with  an  application  "  for  a 
trifle,"  has  uniformly  been  that  "  money  never  was 
so  scarce." 

Bills,  which  used  rarely  to  present  themselves 
before  new  year's  day,  come  every  hour  rushing  in 
upon  us,  and  they  are  all  backed  with  the  same 
apology,  "  Money  never  was  so  scarce." 

Our  Johnny  came  up  yesterday  and  actually  asked 
for  his  quarter's  wages,  which  are  not  due  till  Decem- 
ber.    "  Money,"  he  said,  "  never  was  so  scarce." 

Our  eldest  son,  to  whom  we  make  a  handsome 
allowance  every  half-year,  made  the  same  appeal, 
though  it  was  only  in  August  that  we  paid  him  a 
stupendous  sum  in  bank-notes.  But  what  could 
we  do?  The  dear  boy  put  his  arm  round  our  neck, 
and  playing  with  the  one  or  two  hairs  we  have  left 
on  our  bald  head,  said,  in  his  manliest  tone,  "  I  cnn 
assure  you,  governor,  'money  never  was  so  scarce.'  " 

Our  dear  wife,  too,  who  has  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  sum  she  draws  from  us  every  week,  is  sure 
to  slop  our  mouth  directly,  if  we  cry  out  against 
the  growing  increase  of  the  hou.se-keeping  expenses, 
with  the  popular  chorus  of  "  Money  never  was  so 
scarce,"  accompanied  with  the  benign  recommenda- 
tion "  not  to  be  a  screw." 

The  same  song  is  sung  by  persons  who  are  in- 
debted to  us.  We  cannot  get  a  penny  of  the  iimu- 
tnerable  debts  of  honor  which  are  down  upon  our 
books.  Young  Snakfle,  who  owes  us  a  consider- 
able sum  on  this  year's  Derby,  cannot  pay  us,  for 
he  says,  "  Money  never  was  so  scarce!"  All  our 
I.  O.  II. 's  are  worthless  ;  they  might  as  well  be 
Spanish  bonds,  for  what  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
ui)on  them.  Our  publisher  holds  a  manuscript  of 
ours,  {Fit'c  Minutes  in  the  Lift'  of  a  Railway  Stag) 
We  thought  there  would  be  no  harm  in  asking  lor 
X'.'iOO  on  account,  as  we  had  not  touched  a  single 
sixpence,  and  the  wliole  of  the  copy  is  in  type  ;  hut 
the  answer,  confound  it ! — was,  "  Mr. 's  com- 
pliments— butmoney  never  was  so  scarce,"  &c.  he. 
We  should  not  wonder  that  the  reason  why  tho 
eclipse  was  not  visible  in  London  was  because 
money  was  so  scarce.  "  It  was  n't  going  to  shov* 
itself  for  nothing !" 
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From  Howiti's  JournaL     i 

JOHX    banvard's    great    picture. LIFE    ON 

THE    MISSISSIPPI.  I 

In  the  year  1840,  a  young  man,  hardly  of  age, ; 
took  a  small  boat,  and,  furnished  with  drawing 
materials,  descended  the  river  Mississippi,  resolved 
to  gain  for  his  co'intry  a  great  name  in  the  king- 
dom of  art.  It  had  been  said  that  America  had 
no  artists  commensurate  with  the  grandeur  and 
extent  of  her  scenery,  and  John  Banvard,  now  in 
his  little  boat,  set  sail  down  the  Mississippi,  to 
prove  how  imfounded  was  this  assertion. 

We  will  now  say  something  of  his  former  life, ' 
which,  with  its  hardships,  disappointments,  and 
privations,  had  fitted  him  for  the  accompUshment 
of  his  great  undertaking.  He  was  bom  in  New 
York,  and  well-educated  by  his  father,  who  was 
the  pastor  of  Harvard  Church,  Boston.  Being  of 
delicate  health  in  childhood,  he  was  unable  to  enjoy 
the  active  out-of-doors  sports  of  other  boys,  and 
accordingly  amused  himself  by  drawing,  for  which 
he  very  early  showed  a  decided  talent.  Besides 
drawing:,  he  devoted  himself  also  to  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  made  some  clever  instruments  for  his 
own  use,  one  of  which  was  a  camera  obscuia.  His 
room  was  a  perfect  laboratory,  or  museum.  He 
constructed  a  little  diorama  of  the  sea,  on  which 
he  exhibited  moving  ships,  and  even  a  naval 
engagement.  The  money  which  was  given  him, 
he  spent,  not  in  toys  and  sweetmeats,  but  in  the 
purchase  of  types  for  a  little  printing-press  of  his 
own  construction,  at  which  he  printed  hand-bills 
for  his  juvenile  exhibitions. 

The  child  was  truly  father  of  the  man,  in  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  cases.  But  he  had  much  to 
pass  through  yet,  before  the  promise  of  the  boy 
could  be  developed  in  the  accomplishments  of  the 
man.  Banvard's  father,  like  many  another  honest 
and  unworldly  man,  entered  into  a  partnership  in 
trade,  and  soon  after  found  himself  pennyless ; 
this  imfortunate  connection  swept  away  all  the 
frugal  earnings  of  his  life  :  his  family  were  turned 
adrift  upon  the  world,  and  with  this  heart-breaking 
knowledge  he  died.  John  was  then  fifteen,  and, 
taking  leave  of  his  family,  he  set  off  into  Kentucky, 
to  seek  his  fortune  ;  he  tried  first  of  all  with  an 
apothecary,  but  being  detected  drawing  portraits 
on  the  wall  with  chalk  instead  of  making  up  pre- 
scriptions, the  apothecarj-  dismissed  him. 

He  then  took  to  painting  in  earnest,  but,  unluck- 
ily, there  was  not  sufficient  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
in  the  West  to  maintain  him ;  so  meeting  with 
some  youn?  men  of  his  acquaintance,  they  took  a 
boat,  and  set  ofFdown  the  river  in  search  of  adven- 
tures, and  of  these  they  had  no  lack — among 
others,  narrowly  escaping  wreck  during  a  storm. 
We  next  find  him  at  the  nllage  of  New  Harmony, 
on  the  Wabash  river,  where,  in  company  ydxh 
three  or  four  other  youths,  he  built  and  fitted  up  a 
flat-boat,  with  some  dioramic  paintings  of  his  o\yn 
preparation,  and  then  started  down  the  Wabash, 
with  the  intention  of  coasting  that  river  into  the 
Ohio,  and  so  do\vn  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans, 
exhibiting  bv  the  way  their  works  of  art  to  the 


scanty  population  of  the  wilderness.  Although 
their  boat  was  of  their  own  manufacture,  they 
were  too  poor  to  complete  it  entirely  before  they 
set  out  on  their  extraordinar)'  expedition,  but 
hoped  to  finish  it  out  of  their  proceeds  as  they  went 
along.  They  took  with  them  such  a  supply  of 
provisions  as  their  means  would  afford,  and  this 
of  course  was  small  enough.  "  The  river  was  low, 
and  none  of  them  having  descended  the  Wabash 
before,  they  were  consequently  ignorant  of  its 
navigation  :  they,  therefore,  were  beset  vriih  all 
the  perils  of  American  river  travelling,  and  at  last 
found  themselves  fast  on  a  sand-bar,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  reduced  to  their  last  peck  of  potatoes. 
For  two  days  they  labored  to  get  their  boat  off  the 
bar,  but  in  vain,  and  to  add  to  their  dilemma, 
over-exertion,  together  with  being  too  long  in  the 
water,  without  food,  threw  poor  Banvard  into  a 
violent  fit  of  ague. 

"  The  bar  upon  which  they  were."  says  the 
narrative  before  us,  "  was  called  the  Bone-bar, 
because  the  bank  of  the  river,  immediately  oppo- 
site, was  full  of  organic  remains.  Some  of  the 
large  bones  were  then  protruding  out  of  the  side 
of  the  bank,  in  full  view,  and,  as  Banvard  lay  on 
the  soft  sand.of  the  bar,  which  he  found  a  more 
comfortable  couch  than  the  hard  planks  of  the 
boat,  his  head  burning  with  fever,  and  his  limbs 
aching  with  pain,  he  looked  at  these  gloom }•  relics 
of  an  antediluvian  race,  and  felt  as  though  his 
bones  would  soon  be  laid  with  them.  At  sunset, 
however,  by  good  luck,  the  rest  of  the  company- 
got  the  boat  over  the  bar,  took  Banvard  aboard, 
and  landed  in  the  woods  almost  exhausted.  Food 
was  as  scarce  here  as  on  the  bar,  and  the  weary 
party  went  supperless  to  bed.  Next  morning  they 
started  early,  less  anxious  to  exhibit  their  dio- 
ramic wonders,  than  to  obtain  something  to  eat 
But  they  were  on  Wabash  island,  which  is  unin- 
habited, and  where  they  only  found  some  paw- 
paws, which,  although  his  companions  ate  vora- 
ciously, Banvard,  who  was  consumed  with  violent 
fever,  could  not  touch."' 

Next  day  they  sent  their  hand-bills  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Shawneetown,  about  seven  miles  inland, 
inviting  the  inhabitants  to  come  down  and  see  the 
wonderful  exhibition  that  evening  at  the  wharf; 
and,  to  their  great  joy.  on  coming  within  sig-ht  of 
the  appointed  place,  they  saw  a  large  company 
assembled.  Full  of  the  hope  of  a  good  supper  at 
last,  they  unfortunately  made  more  haste  than 
good  speed,  and  ran  their  boat  on  a  ledge  of  rocks 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore.  The  efforts  of 
those  on  land,  as  well  as  of  the  luckless  company 
on  board,  were  ineffectual  to  free  the  boat,  and  the 
good  people  of  Sha^\-neetown  went  back  to  their 
homes  without  seeing  the  show,  and.  not  much  to 
the  credit  of  their  hospitality,  the  poor  showmen 
again  went  to  bed  without  a  supper.  Fortunately, 
a  steamer  passed  them  in  the  nieht,  and  the  swell 
which  it  occasioned  in  the  river  lifting  them  off  the 
rocks,  they  found  themselves  next  morning  eight 
miles  below  Shawneetown.  and  aground  on  tl.e 
Cincinnati    bar.      Here,  luckily,  provisions    were 
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plentiful,  and  according  to  the  American  law  of 
barter,  the  dioramic-exhibition  was  opened,  and  a 
bushel  of  potatoes,  a  fowl,  or  a  dozen  of  eggs,  suf- 
ficed for  the  admission  fee.  They  now  ate  and 
drank,  and  made  merry,  and  poor  Banvard  found, 
as  we  so  often  do,  that  adversity  has  its  blessings  ; 
his  long  fast  had  starved  the  fever  out  of  him,  and 
in  a  few  days  he  was  quite  well. 

When  the  good  people  of  Cincinnati  were  satis- 
fied with  seeing,  and  the  exhibitors  had  laid  in 
good  store  of  provision,  they  again  continued  their 
voyage,  stopping  at  the  towns  and  villages  along 
the  shore,  and  amusing  and  astonishing  the  people 
by  their  show,  and  everywhere  the  people  paid  in 
kind  for  their  amusement.  It  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  a  family  to  come  to  see  "  the  Show- 
boat," the  father  with  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  the 
mothsr  with  a  fowl,  and  the  children  with  a 
pumpkin  apiece  as  the  price  of  their  admission. 
This  was  a  time  of  plenty  and  prosperity,  but 
unlooked-for  misadventures  even  there  befell  them. 
One  night  a  mischievous  fellow,  while  they  were 
exhibiting,  and  the  little  boat  was  full  of  visitors, 
set  it  loose  from  the  shore,  and  it  thus  drifted 
down  the  stream  with  its  unconscious  load,  who 
were  at  length  landed,  to  their  inconceivable 
astonishment,  several  miles  off,  in  a  thick  cane- 
brake. 

Their  next  adventure  was  at  Plumb-point,  where 
the  boat  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  the  Murell 
robbers,  a  large  organized  banditti,  who  infested 
the  country  for  miles  around,  and  here  Banvard 
nearly  lost  his  life.  Several  pistol-shots  were  fired 
at  him,  but  being  in  the  dark,  none  of  them  took 
effect,  although  several  lodged  in  the  deck  of  the 
boat  within  a  few  inches  of  him.  After  a  desper- 
ate resistance,  during  which  one  of  the  robbers 
was  shot,  the  boat  was  rescued,  but  one  of  the 
company  received  a  severe  wound  with  a  bowie- 
knife. 

Banvard  continued  with  the  boat  till  it  arrived 
at  the  Grand  Gulf,  and  then,  finding  no  profit  ac- 
cruing to  him  from  the  expedition,  he  sold  his 
interest  in  the  company,  and  devoted  himself  to 
painting.  He  successively  trii^d  his  fi)rtune  in 
New  Orleans,  Natchez,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville, 
and,  having  made  some  money,  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  where  he  lost  every  penny  he  had,  but  by 
what  means  we  know  not.  Tliis  was  a  great 
blow,  and  affl;cted  liis  spirits  so  much,  that  once, 
at  Cincinnati,  he  took  a  small  boat,  and  started 
down  the  ()!iio,  without  a  farthing,  living  for  sov- 
er.il  days  uj)on  ill'-  mils  he  collectml  in  the  woods. 
Affr  a  Ki'ricH  of  inanv  other  slrangii  adventures, 
lie  nvitia;,'  'd  to  ir'ijn  thrco  tlionsand  dollars,  and 
witli  tliis  capit:!!,  li;-  ''Din-.n^-iiccid  his  grand  i)roject 
of  painting  tin;  iKiiinrann  of  llic.  Mississij)!)!. 

And  now,  in  th<^  s|)riiii,r  of  1,-<10,  whim  hardly 
more  than  twenty  yeiirs  of  a;r..,  In;  «('t  out  with 
this  ca[iitai,  which  he  had  ;j;iincd  by  so  much  pa- 
tient enilnranci!,  in  a  little  boit,  as  we  liave  said, 
wit!i  til"  i;M;i!  ■  ;i":i1s  of  bis  art  riround  him,  re- 
H'llv  ■  I  t)  InnsC'r  to  ciiiv;lss  tli"  s;li)ri<)\is  rivcr- 
sccin TV  '.\i;li  whicli  he  was  so  fiiiiiiiar,  a:nl,  at  the 


same  time,  to  redeem  his  country  from  what  he 
thought  a  severe  charge  against  her.  The  idea 
of  gain,  Me  are  assured,  never  at  that  time  entered 
his  mind  ;  he  was  actuated  alone  by  a  patriotic 
and  honorable  ambition  of  producing  for  America 
the  largest  painting  in  the  world ;  one  which 
would  represent  on  canvass  the  whole  extent  of 
the  scenery  of  the  Mississippi — a  gigantic  idea, 
which  seems  truly  kindred  to  the  illimitable  for- 
ests, and  vast  rivers  of  his  native  land.  The  first 
step  towards  this  great  undertaking,  was  to  make 
the  necessary  drawing.  "  For  this  purpose,"  we 
are  told,  "  he  had  to  travel  thousands  of  miles 
alone  in  an  open  skiff,  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
rapid  stream,  in  many  places  above  two  miles  in 
breadth,  to  select  proper  points  of  sight  from  which 
to  take  his  sketch  ;  his  hands  became  hardened 
with  constantly  plying  the  oar,  and  his  skin  as 
tawny  as  an  Indian's,  from  exposure  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 
He  would  be  weeks  together,  without  speaking  to 
a  human  being,  having  no  other  company  than  his 
rifle,  which  furnished  him  with  his  meat  from  the 
game  of  the  woods  or  the  fowls  of  the  river. 
When  the  sun  began  to  sink  behind  the  lofty 
bluffs,  and  evening  to  approach,  he  would  select 
some  secluded  sandy  cove,  overshadowed  by  the 
lofty  cotton  wood,  draw  out  his  skiff  from  the  wa- 
ter, and  repair  to  the  woods  to  hunt  his  supper. 
Having  killed  his  game,  he  would  return,  dress, 
cook,  and  from  some  fallen  log  would  eat  it  with 
his  biscuit,  with  no  other  beverage  than  the  whole- 
some water  of  the  noble  river  that  glided  by  him. 
Having  finished  his  lonely  meal,  he  would  roll 
himself  in  his  blanket,  creep  under  his  frail  skiff, 
which  he  turned  over  to  shield  him  from  the  night- 
dews,  and  with  his  portfolio  of  drawings  for  his 
pillow,  and  the  sand  of  the  bar  for  his  bed,  would 
sleep  soundly  till  the  morning ;  when  he  would 
arise  from  his  lowly  couch,  eat  his  breakfast  before 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  had  dispersed  the  humid 
mist  from  the  surface  of  the  river — then  would  he 
start  fresh  to  his  task  again.  In  this  way  he  spent 
above  four  hundred  days,  making  the  preparatory 
drawings.  Several  nights  during  the  time,  he 
was  compelled  to  creep  from  under  his  skiff  where 
he  slept,  anil  sit  all  night  on  a  log,  and  breast  the 
pelting  storm,  through  fear  that  the  banks  of  the 
river  would  cave  upon  him,  and  to  escape  the 
falling  trees.  During  this  time,  he  pulled  his  lit- 
tle skiff  more  than  two  thousand  miles.  lii  the 
latter  i)art  of  the  summer  he  reached  New  Orleans. 
The  yellow  fciver  was  raging  in  the  city,  but,  un- 
mindful of  that,  he  made  his  drawing  of  the  place. 
Th(!  sun  the  while  was  so  intensely  hot,  that  his 
skin  became  so  burnt,  that  it  peeled  off  from  the 
back  of  his  hands  and  from  his  face  His  eyes 
became  inflamed  by  siicli  constant  and  e\traordi- 
nary  efforts,  from  which  unhappy  cflects  he  has 
not  recovered  to  this  day.  His  drawings  com- 
pleted, he  erected  a  l)iiilding  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, to  transfer  tliein  to  the  canva.ss.  His  object 
HI  painting  his  picture  in  the  West  was  to  exhibit 
it   to,  and   procure   testimonials   from,  those   who 
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were  best  calculated  to  judge  of  its  fidelity — the 
practical  river-men ;  and  he  has  procured  the 
names  of  nearly  all  the  principal  captains  and  pi- 
lots navigating  the  Mississippi,  freely  testifpng  to 
the  correctness  of  the  scenery." 

The  following  letter  from  an  American  gentle- 
man, the  bearer  of  government  despatches  to  Ore- 
gon and  California,  addressed  to  his  friend,  General 
Morris,  at  New  York,  introduces  the  reader  to  the 
artist  in  his  study,  and  will  be  read  with  interest. 

St.  Louis,  April  13,  1846. 

My  Dear  General — Here  I  am,  in  this  beauti- 
ful city  of  St.  Louis,  and  thus  far  •'  on  my  winding 
way"  to  Oregon  and  California.  In  coming  down 
the  Ohio,  our  boat  being  of  the  larger  class,  and  the 
river  at  a  "  low  stage'"  we  were  detained  several 
hours  at  Louisville,  and  I  took  advantage  of  the 
detention  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  school-mate  of 
mine,  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  age.  I  mean 
Banvard,  the  artist,  who  is  engaged  in  the  hercu- 
lean task  of  painting  a  panorama  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  upon  more  than  three  miles  of  canvass! — 
truthfully  depicting  a  range  of  scenery  of  upwards 
of  two  thousand  miles  in  extent.  In  company  with 
a  travelling  acquaintance,  an  English  gentleman,  I 
called  at  the  artist's  studio,  an  immense  wooden 
building,  constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  at 
ths  extreme  outskirts  of  the  city.  After  knocking 
several  times,  I  at  length  succeeded  in  making 
myself  heard,  when  the  artist  himself,  in  his  work- 
in,g  cap  and  blouse,  pallet  and  pencil  in  hand,  came 
to  the  door  to  admit  us.  He  did  not  at  first  recog- 
ni'-e  me,  but  wlien  I  mentioned  my  name,  he 
d'opped  both  pallet  and  pencil,  and  clasped  me  in 
h's  arms,  so  delighted  was  he  to  see  me,  after  a 
separation  of  sixteen  years. 

My  fellow-traveller  was  quite  astonished  at  this 
sudden  manifestation,  for  I  had  not  informed  him  of 
our  previous  intimacy,  but  had  merely  invited  him 
to  accompany  me  to  see  in  progress  this  wonder  of 
the  world,  that  is  to  be,  this  leviathan  panorama. 
Banvard  immediately  conducted  us  into  the  interior 
of  tiie  building.  He  said  he  had  selected  the 
site  for  his  building,  far  removed  from  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  town,  that  he  might  apply  himself 
more  closely  and  uninterruptedly  to  his  labor,  and 
be  free  from  the  intrusion  of  visitors.  Within  the 
studio,  all  seemed  chaos  and  confusion,  but  the  life- 
like and  natural  appearance  of  a  portion  of  his 
great  picture  was  displayed  on  one  of  the  walls  in 
a  yet  unfinished  state.  Here  and  there  were  scat- 
tered about  the  floor  piles  of  his  original  sketches, 
bales  of  canvass,  and  heaps  of  boxes.  Paint-boxes, 
brushes,  jars  and  kegs,  were  strowed  about  without 
order  or  arrangement,  while  along  one  of  the  walls 
several  large  cases  were  piled,  containing  rolls  of 
finished  sections  of  the  painting.  On  the  opposite 
wall  was  spread  a  canvass,  extending  its  w"hole 
length,  upon  which  the  artist  was  then  at  work. 
A  portion  of  this  canvass  was  wound  upon  an 
upright  roller,  or  drum,  standing  at  one  end  of  the 
building,  and  as  the  artist  completes  his  painting, 
he  thus  disposes  of  it.  Not  having  the  time  to 
spare,  I  could  not  stay  to  have  all  the  immense 
cylinders  unrolled  for  our  inspection,  for  we  were 
sufficiently  occupied  in  examining  that  portion  on 
which  the  artist  is  now  engaged,  and  which  is 
nearly  completed,  being  from  the  mouth  of  Red 
river  to  Grand  Gulf.  Any  description  of  this 
gigantic  uiidertakiii?  that  I  should  attempt  in  a  let- 
ter, would  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  it  will  be 
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when  completed.  The  rem.irkable  truthfulness  of 
the  minutest  objects  upon  the  shores  of  the  rivers, 
independent  of  the  masterly  style,  and  artistical 
execution  of  the  work,  will  make  it  the  most  valu- 
able historical  painting  in  the  world,  and  unequalled, 
for  magnitude  and  variety  of  interest,  by  any  work 
that  has  ever  been  heard  of  since  the  art  of  painting 
was  discovered.  As  a  medium  for  the  study  of  the 
geography  of  this  portion  of  the  country,  it  will  be 
of  .inestimable  value.  The  manners  ar.d  customs 
of  the  aborigines  and  the  settlers — the  modes  of 
cultivating  and  harve-sting  the  peculiar  crops — cot- 
ton, sugar,  tobacco,  etc. — the  shipping  of  the  prod- 
uce in  all  the  variety  of  novel  and  curious  convey- 
ances employed  on  these  rivers  ff)r  transportation — 
are  here  so  vividly  portrayed,  that  but  a  slight 
stretch  of  the  imagination  would  bring  the  noise  of 
the  pufiing  steamboats  from  the  river,  and  the 
songs  of  the  negroes  in  the  fields,  in  music  to  the 
ear,  and  one  seems  to  inhale  the  very  atmosphere 
before  him.  Such  were  the  impressions  produced 
by  our  slight  and  unfavorable  view  of  a  portion  of 
this  great  picture,  which  Banvard  expects  to  finish 
this  summer.  It  will  be  exhibited  in  New  York  in 
the  "autumn — after  which,  it  will  be  sent  to  London 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  mode  of  exhibiting  it 
is  ingenious,  and  will  require  considerable  ma- 
chinery. It  will  be  placed  upon  upright  revolving 
cylinders  and  the  canvass  will  pass  gradually  before 
the  spectator,  thus  aflfording  the  artist  an  opportu- 
nity of  explaining  the  whole  work.  After  exam- 
ining many  other  beautiful  specimens  of  the  artist's 
skill,  which  adorn  his  studio,  we  dined  together  in 
the  city.  As  our  boat  was  now  ready  to  start.  I 
shook  hands  with  Banvard,  who  parted  from  me 
with  feelings  as  sad  as  they  had  been  before  joyful. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  curious  interest,  replete 
with  stirring  incidents,  and  I  was  greatly  amused 
in  listening  to  anecdotes  of  his  adventures  on  thesa 
western  rivers,  where,  for  many  years  past,  he  has 
been  a  constant  sojourner,  indefatigably  employed 
in  preparing  his  great  work. 

Selim  \Yoodworth. 

Of  the  river  scenery  which  is  ti  ms  represented 
in  this  wonderful  picture,  we  may  perhaps  be  al- 
lowed to  say  something  ;  this  we  qu  tte  from  a 
pamphlet  before  us  : — 

The  Mississippi  commences  in  many  b  "anches, 
that  rise,  for  the  most  part,  in  wild  rice  lakts ;  but 
it  traverses  no  great  distance,  before  it  has  Uxjome 
a  broad  stream.  Sometimes  in  its  beginnini-s  it 
moves  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  with  a  current 
scarcely  perceptible,  along  a  marshy  bed.  At 
others,  its  fishes  are  seen  darting  over  a  whit? 
sand,  in  waters  almost  as  transparent  as  air.  At 
other  times  it  is  compressed  to  a  narrow  and  rapid 
current  between  ancient  and  hoary  limestone  bluffs. 
Having  acquired  in  a  length  of  course,  following  its 
meanders,  of  three  hundred  miles,  a  width  of  half  a 
mile,  and  having  formed  its  distinctive  character,  k 
precipitates  its  waters  down  the  falls  of  St.  An- 
thony. Thence  it  glides  ahernately  through  beau- 
tiful meadows  and  deep  forests,  swelling  in  its 
advancing  march  with  the  tributes  of  a  hundred 
streams.  In  its  progress  it  receives  a  tributary 
which  of  itself  has  a  course  of  more  than  a  thousand 
leagues.  Thence  it  rolb  its  accumulated,  turbid, 
and  sweeping  mass  of  waters  through  continued 
forests,  only  broken  here  and  there  "by  the  axe,  in 
lonely  grandeur  to  the  sea.  The  hundred  shores 
laved  by  its  waters ;  the  long  course  of  its  tributa- 
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ries.  some  of  which  are  already  ths  abodes  of  culti- 
vation, and  others  pursuing  an  immense  course 
without  a  solitary  dwelling-  of  civilized  man  being 
seen  on  its  banks  ;  the  numerous  tribes  of  savages 
that  now  roam  upon  its  borders;  the  affecting  and 
i;nperishable  traces  of  generations  that  are  gone, 
leaving  no  other  memorial  of  their  existence,  or 
materials  for  their  history,  than  their  tombs,  that 
rise  at  frequent  intervals  alone  its  banks  :  the  dim, 
but  glorious  anticipations  of  the  future — these  are 
subjects  of  contemplation  that  cannot  but  associate 
themselves  with  the  view  of  this  river. 


After  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  with  the 
Missouri,  the  character  of  the  river  changes  ;  it 
loses  its  majestic  calmness,  and  rolls  onward  with 
a  wild  impetuosity.  From  Missouri  to  Balize,  it 
is  a  wild,  furious,  whirling  river,  never  navigated 
safely,  except  with  great  caution. 

There  is  something  very  grand  in  the  following 
description  of  this  kingly  river  : — 

If  it  be  in  the  spring,  when  the  river  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  is  generally  over  its  banks, 
although  the  sheet  of  water  that  is  making  its  way 
to  the  gulf  is  perhaps  thirty  miles  wide,  yet  finding 
its  way  through  deep  forests  and  swamps  that  con- 
ceal all  from  the  eye,  no  expanse  of  water  is  seen 
but  the  width  that  is  carved  out  between  the  outline 
of  woods  on  either  bank ;  and  it  seldom  exceeds, 
and  oflener  falls  short  of,  a  mile.  But  when  he 
sees,  in  descending  from  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
that  it  swallows  up  one  river  after  another,  with 
mouths  as  wide  as  itself,  without  affecting  its  width 
at  all ;  when  he  sees  it  receiving  in  succession  the 
mighty  Missouri,  the  broad  Ohio,  St.  Francis, 
White,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers,  all  of  them  of 
great  depth,  length,  and  volume  of  water  ;  when 
he  sees  this  mighty  river  absorbing  them  all,  and 
retaining  a  volume  apparently  unchanged,  he  begins 
to  estimate  rightly  the  increasing  depths  of  current 
that  must  roll  on  its  deep  channel  to  the  sea.  Car- 
ried out  of  the  Balize,  and  saihng  with  a  good 
breeze  for  hours,  he  sees  nothing  on  any  side  but 
the  white  and  turhid  waters  of  the  Mississippi  long 
after  he  is  out  of  sigiit  of  land. 

The  natural  scenery  of  the  river  presented  rich 
material  for  Banvard's  peijcil  ;  he  was  borne  along 
by  wild  rice  lakes  and  swamps,  limestone  blufl's 
and  craggy  hills  ;  through  deep  pine  forests  and 
beautiful  prairies,  wlujre  the  sole  inhabhants  were 
tlie  elk,  the  buffalo,  the  bear,  and  the  deer,  and 
the  wild  Indians  that  pursue  them. 

This  immense  line  of  river  forms  a  means  of 
roiiimerciul  intercourse  between  the  country  and 
New  Or]<!aiis. 

The  l)oats  of  the  Mississippi  are  so  various  in 
Iheir  kinds,  and  so  curious  in  llieir  construction, 
tliat  it  would  1)1'  difficult  to  reduce  them  to  specific 
eia.'<s('s  and  divisions.  No  form  of  water-craft  so 
whimsical,  no  shapi!  so  ontlandisli,  can  well  be 
imagined,  but  what,  on  (l<:.sc(.'ndirig  to  New  Orleans, 
it  may  somewhere  be  siw  i  lying  to  the  shore,  or 
floating  on  the  river.  Tlic  New  York  (lanal  is 
ui'iierating  monstrous  con<!ci)tions  of  this  sort ;  and 
there  will  soon  be  a  rivalry  hetwccn  the  east  and 
the  west,  which  can  cr»;ate  the  most  ingenious  float- 
ing river-monslCrs  of  jjas-sage  and  transport. 

i5iit  the  boats  of  piussage  and  conveyance,  that 
remain  after  the  invention  of  bleamboals,  and  are 


still  important  to  the'c  objects,  are  keel-boats  and 
llats.  The  flat-boats  are  called,  in  the  vernacular 
phrase,  "Kentucky  Flats,"  or  "Broad  Horns." 
They  are  simply  an  oblong  ark,  with  a  roof  slightly 
curved  from  the  centre,  to  sheJ  rain.  They  are 
generally  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  from  fifty  to 
eighty,  and  sometimes  an  hundred  feet  in  lencth. 
The  timbers  of  the  bottom  are  massive  beams  ;  and 
they  are  intended  to  be  of  great  strength,  and  to 
carry  a  burden  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  barrels. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses,  are  con- 
veyed to  market  in  them.  We  have  seen  family 
boats  of  this  description,  fitted  up  for  the  descent  of 
families  to  the  lower  country,  with  a  stove,  comfort- 
able apartments,  beds,  and  arrangements  for  com- 
modious habitancy.  We  see  in  them,  ladies,  ser- 
vants, cattle,  horses,  sheep,  dogs,  and  poultry,  all 
floating  on  the  same  bottom  ;  and  on  the  roof,  the 
looms,  ploughs,  spinning-wheels,  and  domestic  im- 
plements of  the  family. 

Much  of  the  produce  of  the  upper  country, 
even  after  the  invention  of  steam-boats,  continues  to 
descend  to  New  Orleans  in  Kentucky  flats.  They 
generally  carry  three  hands,  and  perhaps  a  super- 
numerary fourth  hand — a  kind  of  supercargo.  This 
boat,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  lying  flat  and 
dead  in  the  water,  and  with  square  timbers  below 
its  bottom  planks,  and  carrying  such  a  great  weight, 
runs  on  a  sand  bar  with  a  strong  headway,  and 
ploughs  its  timbers  into  the  sand  ;  and  it  is  of  course 
a  work  of  extreme  labor  to  get  the  boat  afloat 
again.  Its  form  and  its  weight  render  it  difficult  to 
give  it  a  direction  with  any  power  of  oars.  Hence, 
in  the  shallow  waters  it  often  gets  aground. 
When  it  has  at  length  cleared  the  shallow  waters, 
and  gained  the  heavy  current  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  landing  such  an  unwieldy  water-craft,  in  such 
a  current,  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  and 
danger. 

All  the  toil,  and  danger,  and  exposure,  and 
moving  accidents  of  this  long  and  perilous  voyage, 
are  hidden,  however,  from  the  inhabitants,  who 
contemplate  the  boats  floating  by  their  dwellings  on 
beautiful  spring  mornings,  when  the  verdant  forest, 
the  mild  and  delicious  temperature  of  the  air,  the 
delightful  azure  of  the  sky  of  this  country,  the  fine 
bottom  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  romantic  bluff  on 
the  other,  the  broad  and  smooth  stream  rolling 
calmly  down  the  forest,  and  floating  the  boat  gently 
forward,  jiresent  delightful  images  and  associations 
to  the  beholders.  At  this  time  there  is  no  visible 
danger,  or  call  for  labor.  The  boat  takes  care  of 
itself;  and  little  do  liie  beibolders  imagine  how  dif- 
ferent a  scene  may  be  })resented  in  half  an  hour. 
Meantime,  one  of  the  hands  scrapes  a  violin,  and  ttu; 
others  dance.  Oreeting,  or  rude  defiances,  or  trials 
of  wit,  or  proffers  of  love  to  the  girls  on  shore,  or 
saucy  messages  arc  scatti^red  between  them  and  the 
sj)eclators  along  the  banks,  'i'ho  boat  glides  on 
until  it  (lisaiipears  behind  the  jxjint  of  wood.  At 
this  moment,  perhaps,  the  bugle,  with  which  all 
the  boats  are  provided,  strikes  up  its  note  in  the 
distance  over  the  water.  These  scenes,  and  these 
notes  echoing  from  the  bliilfs  of  the  noble  Missis- 
sippi, have  a  charm  for  the  inuigination,  which, 
although  heard  a  thousand  times  repeated,  at  all 
hours  and  positions,  presint  the  image  of  a  tempting 
and  charming  youthful  existence,  that  naturally 
inspires  a  wish  to  be  a  boatman. 

We  have  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  an 
engraving  of  on<*  of  these  peculiar  boats,  with  its 
"  jolly  flat-boat  men,"  for  which  we  are  indei)ted 
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to  a  kind  American  friend,  who  has  also  furnished 
us  with  the  material  for  the  present  article.  In 
speaking  of  these  boats,  who  does  not  immediately 
call  to  mind  the  well-known  songs  of  the  boatmen 
on  these  American  rivers,  with  their  merry  and 
yet  half-melancholy  airs,  and  which,  like  all  music 
which  is  truly  national,  have  grown  out  of  the  life 
of  the  people,  and  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  scenery  in  w^hich  they  have  sprung. 

These  boats  come  from  regions  thousands  of 
miles  apart.  They  have  floated  to  a  common  point 
of  union.  The  surface  of  the  boats  covers  some 
acres.  Fowls  are  fluttering  over  the  roofs  as  inva- 
riable appendages.  The  piercing  note  of  the  chan- 
ticleer is  heard  ;  the  cattle  low  ;  the  horses  trample 
as  in  their  stables  ;  the  swine  utter  the  cries  of 
fighting  with  each  other  ;  the  turkeys  gobble  ;  the 
dogs  of  a  hundred  regions  become  acquainted.  The 
boatmen  travel  about  from  boat  to  boat,  make 
inquiries  and  acquaintances,  agree  to  "  lash  boats," 
as  it  is  called,  and  form  aUiances  to  yield  mutual 
assistance  to  each  other  on  the  way  to  New 
Orleans.  After  an  hour  or  two  passed  in  this  way, 
they  spring  on  shore,  to  "  raise  the  wind"  in  the 
village.  If  they  tarry  all  night,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  it  is  well  for  the  people  of  the  town  if  they  do 
not  become  rio^ilj^  in  the  course  of  the  evening ;  in 
which  case,  str«%  measures  are  adopted,  and  the 
proceedings  on  bdth  sides  are  summary  and  deci- 
sive. With  the  first  dawn,  all  is  bustle  and 
motion ;  and  amidst  shouts,  and  trampling  of  cattle, 
and  barking  of  dogs,  and  crowing  of  the  fowls,  the 
fleet  is  in  half  an  hour  all  under  weigh;  and  when 
the  sun  rises,  nothing  is  seen  but  the  broad  stream 
rolling  on  as  before.  These  boats  unite  once  more 
at  Natchez  and  New  Orleans  ;  and  although  they 
live  on  the  same  river,  it  is  improbable  that  they 
will  ever  meet  again  on  the  earth. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  boats  which 
navigate  the  river ;  the  steam-boats  of  the  Missis- 
sippi are  remarkable  for  their  immense  size,  as  if 
built  to  correspond  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
river  ;  their  style  is  also  that  of  extreme  elegance 
and  splendor,  and  nothing,  we  are  assured,  can 
surpass  the  delights  of  a  trip  in  one  of  them. 

Such  is  the  scenery,  and  such  the  life,  on  the 
river  which  employed  Banvard  for  upwards  of  a 
year.  Returning  now  to  the  time  when  this  un- 
daunted young  man  was  transferring  his  sketches 
to  his  wonderful  canvass,  we  have  still  a  few 
words  to  say.  His  money  fell  short  just  before 
he  had  finished,  and  he  could  not  get  credit  even 
for  a  few  pieces  of  canvass  to  complete  it.  He, 
therefore,  took  other  work,  and  painted  insignia 
for  a  club  of  Odd  Fellows,  to  furnish  him  with  the 
means.  During  the  whole  time,  indeed,  he  was 
obliged  to  practise  the  most  rigid  economy.  He 
could  not  afford  to  hire  a  menial  assistant,  and, 
Therefore,  after  it  was  too  dark  to  paint,  he  was 
obliged  to  split  his  own  wood,  and  carry  water  for 
his  own  use. 

The   history  of  the   exhibition  also,  when   the 

three   miles   of  picture  were  finished,  is   curious, 

and  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the   necessity 

there   is   never    to    despair.      When  first   it    was 

I  opened,   not    a    single    person    thought    it   worth 


I  while  to  visit  it.      The  weather  too  was  bad,  and 

I  the  poor  artist  met  with  ill  omens  on  every  hand. 

I  The  tide,  however,  turned,  as  it  most  assuredly 
tcill  turn,  in   all   cases  where  success  is  desened, 

I  and  the  young  artist  is  now  reaping  a  golden  har- 
vest as  his  least  reward. 
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[The  Case  of  Maby  Ann  HusT.-=-It  having  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  alter  a  proper  medical  exaiin- 
nation,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
wretched  woman  is  quick  with  child,  her  execution  is 
slaved  bv  order  of  the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex. 
—Times'.] 

Two  prisoners  in  a  cell, 

Where  felons  doom"d  to  die 
Are  garner'd  for  the  gibbet,  dwell  ; 
The  time  of  each  is  nigh. 
A  murderess  and   a  babe  unborn  within  that  dun- 
geon lie. 

Ere  this  the  wretch  had  died, 

But  that  the  law  abstains 
From  taking  human  life,  whose  tide 
Doth  flow  in  guiltless  veins. 
The  hangman  therefore  waits  till  she  hath  passed 
her  travail's  pains. 

Prepare  the  bed,  and  see 

The  woman  that  ye  tend  ; 
And  then  prepare  the  gallows-tree. 
To  be  the  felon's  end, 
Soon  as  a  mother's  anguish  shall  have  ceased  her 
frame  to  rend. 

Prepare  the  swathing-bands, 
The  hempen  cord  prepare  ; 
Alike  ye  need  the  hangman's  hands. 
The  nurse's  tender  care  : 
The  infant  to  the  cradle — to  the  drop  the  mother 
bear. 

Oh  1  weary  day  on  day, 

For  this  unhappy  soul. 
To  count  the  hours  that  pass  away, 
To  watch  the  moments  roll ; 
And  view  through  childbirth's  agonies  the  scaffold 
as  her  goal. 

Her  crime,  though  nought  can  screen. 

Yet,  ere  her  course  be  run, 
Think  what  her  sufferings  will  have  been 
For  all  that  she  hath  done. 
Surely  Death's  bitterness  is  past  with  that  most 
wretched  one. 

Think  on  the  anguish  dread 

That  hath  avenged  her  deed  ; 
Think  how  that  woman's  heart  hath  bled. 
If"  blood  for  blood''  you  need. 
And  "  eye  for  eye,  and  tooth  for  tooth,"   be  still 
your  law  and  creed. 

Punch. 


The  passions,  like  heavy  bodies  down  steep  hills, 
;  once  in  motion,  move  themselves,  and  know  no 
!  ground  but  the  bottom. — Fuller. 

Those  who  place  their  affections  at  first  on  trifles 
I  for  amusement,  will  find  these  trifles  become  at  last 
[their  most  serious  concerns. —  Goldsmith. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

There  was,  once  upon  a  time,  a  foolish  jzardener 
who  had  made  a  vow  in  his  heart  that  he  would 
cultivate  no  flowers.  Herbs  and  fruits  he  planted 
in  abundance ;  all  that  was  ijood  for  food,  or  profit- 
able for  medicine,  he  tended  with  sedulous  care  ; 
but  the  beauty  wherewith  God  has  enriched  the 
earih,  and  the  perfume  which  that  beauty  sheds 
forth  upon  the  air  as  a  thanksgivinfr,  these  were 
proscribed  and  exiled.  In  other  words,  the  garden 
was  filled  with  all  that  could  minister  to  the  body, 
but  the  influences  that  minister  to  the  spirit  were 
not  suflfered  to  enter  it.  And  the  gardener  dwelt  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  thought  scorn  of  all  who  did 
not  as  he  did  ;  his  life  was  labor  without  a  charm, 
arid  if  he  saw  the  queenly  rose,  or  the  bounteous 
violet,  or  the  holy  passion-flower,  adorning  the  gar- 
dens of  his  neighbors,  he  said  in  his  heart,  "  Aha  I 
the  fools ;  they  are  spending  all  their  toil  on  that 
whose  only  worth  lies  in  its  beauty,  and  the  first 
east  wind  or  over-sultry  sun  may  destroy  it  for- 
ever!" and  then  he  would  go  back  to  his  potato 
beds  with  a  cold,  unloving  self-satisfaction,  and  dig 
and  water  them  ;  and  if  the  sun  parched  the  leaves, 
or  the  canker  or  the  caterpillar  injured  the  young 
shoots,  he  heeded  it  not,  for  the  value  of  the  plant 
was  in  its  root,  and  that  remained  uninjured.  It 
was  said  that  in  former  days  this  gardener  had  dearly 
loved  the  beautiful  flowers,  but  that  a  deadly  canker 
had  destroyed  those  which  he  favored  most,  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  he  was  so  stern  and  bitter 
against  them,  and  had  uprooted  them  all,  and  cast 
them  away,  and  sworn  that  there  should  be  no  more 
flowers  in  his  garden.  But  this  was  not  certain, 
for  there  was  a  mystery  over  his  early  days,  and  no 
one  rightly  knew  whence  had  arisen  that  strange 
hatred  of  the  kindly  and  innocent  flowers,  whose 
very  existence  seems  to  be  pure  love,  inasmuch  as 
they  live  but  to  be  beautiful  and  fragrant,  and  yet 
can  know  nothing  of  their  own  fragrance  or  beauty. 
Truly,  it  is  almost  as  if  one  should  try  to  hate  the  lit- 
tle babes  whom  God  sends  into  the  world  to  force  men 
to  learn  the  sweetness  of  loving,  in  order  that  they 
may  afterwards  open  their  hearts  inore  widely  and 
receive  the  good  influence  more  plentifully. 

There  came  a  bird  through  the  air  by  night — 
doubtless  an  angel  guided  it — and  it  carried  in  its 
beak  a  tiny  root,  which  it  dropped  into  the  soft 
newly-turned  earth  of  that  flowerless  garden  ;  and 
when  the  gardener  arose  in  the  morning  some  few 
days  afterwards,  beheld,  a  small  green  shoot  forcing 
its  way  upward  through  the  soil !  At  first  he  knew 
not  what  it  was,  and  he  tended  and  watered  it  like 
his  other  plants,  but  as  it  grew  taller  he  began  to 
perceive,  from  the  grace  and  tenderness  of  its  shape, 
from  the  delicate  green  of  the  young  buds,  from  the 
soft  texture  of  the  leaves,  that  it  was  indeed  a 
flower,  and  that  its  life  was  in  its  beauty.  Then  a 
Blrange  decf)  joy  took  possession  of  his  soul,  for 
this  iiad  come  to  him  unawares  and  unsought ;  In; 
received  it  as  a  gift,  he  considered  it  almost  as  a 
miracle,  and  all  tin;  care  and  labor  aiul  vigilance 
which  others  expended  on  their  wliole  gardens  he 
centred  and  lavished  on  this  solitary  flower.  There 
grew  up  in  his  heart  a  love  stronger  than  ever  his 
hatred  had  been,  and  as  the  flower  trrew,  his  love 
waxed  stronger,  till  it  secrned  to  absorb  his  whole 
being  ;  he  uuarded  his  treasure  like  the  infancy  of 
a  queen,  he  sheltered  it  alike  from  the  cold  and  the 
heat,  no  insect  was  sufl^^rcd  to  rest  upon  its  stem, 
no  other  plant  to  approach  within  the  circh;  which 
his  cautious  hand   had  drawn  around  it.     And  at 


last  it  was  covered  with  buds ;  they  were  long 
slender,  and  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  one,  the  top- 
most, cresting  the  plant  with  its  small  upward-point- 
ing spire,  seemed  ready  to  burst  into  bloom.  Oh, 
how  the  gardener's  heart  burned  within  him  as  the 
moment  which  should  crown  his  hopes  drew  near ! 
He  arose  from  a  dream  in  which  he  had  beheld  the 
alabaster  cup  of  stainless  loveliness  spread  forth  as 
a  couch  for  the  moonbeams,  which  could  not  silver 
it  with  a  more  lustrous  whiteness  than  that  which 
it  possessed  by  nature — he  hurried  to  his  darling — 
the  cup  was  indeed  open,  the  blossom  had  indeed 
expanded,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  was  a  great  green 
canker!  The  gardener  stood  still  for  a  moment, 
stunned  and  despairing ;  then  he  plucked  up  by  the 
roots  the  fair  plant,  with  all  its  unopened  buds,  and 
flung  it  from  him  far  over  the  wall,  far  as  his  arm 
could  reach,  and  returned  in  silence  to  his  house. 

And  the  poor  uprooted  lily,  what  became  of  it  ? 

On  the  morning  appointed  for  that  fancy  bazaar 
to  which  reference  has  been  so  often  made,  Philip 
Everaid  was  on  his  way  to  Selcombe  Park.  He 
had  been  detained  at  Marseilles  by  a  summons  to 
attend  the  death-bed  of  his  mother. 

Of  the  scenes  which  he  had  there  undergone  we 
will  say  little,  save  that  they  had  left  him  in  no 
mood  to  judge  gently  of  those  frivolities  and  follies 
of  life  which  have  such  power  to  make  a  death-bed 
terrible.  Comfortless  seemed  the  past — well-nigh 
hopeless  the  future  ;  yet  had  they  not  availed  to 
solemnize  the  present ;  and  the  disfigurements  which 
death  was  inflicting  on  the  body  seemed  more  griev- 
ous to  the  dying  woman  than  those  which  life  had 
left  upon  the  soul  !  But  from  these  painful  and 
degrading  recollections,  Philip  Everard  turned  his 
mind  when  he  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  England, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  of  discipline  and 
self-restraint,  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  antici- 
pation of  coming  happiness.  The  very  strictness 
of  his  habit  of  reserve  in  all  matters  of  feeling  gave 
intensity  and  completeness  to  this  solitary  self-indul- 
gence, as  the  narrowness  of  the  one  outlet  causes 
the  torrent  to  flow  with  a  more  irresistible  force. 
In  like  manner  the  bitterness  and  scorn  of  his  dis- 
trust of  human  nature  in  general  seemed  to  deepen, 
and  to  perfect  the  fulness  of  his  confidence  in  the 
one  object  of  his  love.  lie  first  idealized  Edith, 
and  then  worshipped  his  ideal.  The  feelings,  the 
hopes,  the  beliefs,  which  had  been  blighted  and 
sui)pressed  whenever  and  wherever  they  had  tried 
to  struggle  into  being  hitherto,  had  now  found  a 
green  spot  where  they  might  break  into  abundant 
bloom  and  luxuriant  growth  ;  and  in  that  one  spot 
were  they  all  contained.  He  had  placed  her  image 
in  a  sanctuary  in  the  inmost  dejith  of  his  lieart,  and 
the  three  years  of  s(>paration  had  been  passed  not 
men^ly  in  giuirding  the  portal  with  duteous  service, 
and  expelling  all  jirofane  intrusion  of  unseemly 
thoughts  or  words,  but  also  in  conveying  to  the 
temple  every  idea  of  iu)l)leness  or  ])urity  which  he 
either  conceived  or  iMieoimtered,  and  making  it  an 
attribute  or  a  garment  of  the  divinity  within.  Here 
was  repose,  here  beauty,  here  perfect  faith  and  lov» 
unfeigned,  and  exhaustlcss  sympathy — here,  in 
short,  were  answered  all  those  needs  of  the  spirit 
which  life  everywhere  suggests  and  nowhere  suj)- 
plies. 

With  ingcimity. ceaseless,  profound,  unconscious, 
all  that  lie  beheld,  eitiier  of  good  or  evil,  was  by 
him  converted  into  aliment  for  this,  the  .secret  life 
of  his  heart.  If  beauty,  hers  was  more  faultless  ; 
if  wit,  hers  more  delicate;  if  gentleness,  hers  more 
inherent  and   unforced  ;    if  constancy,  hers   more 
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infallible  ;  if  elevation  of  soal,  in  hers  he  believed 
with  a  fiiith  more  unquestioning  and  unconquera- 
ble ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  encountered 
worldliness  or  heartlessness,  or  littleness,  or  frivol- 
ity, was  not  the  thought  of  her  whom  none  of  these 
things  had  touched,  or  could  touch,  grateful  as  the 
sound  of  waters  at  noon-day  ?  And  now,  shading 
his  eyes  with  his  hand,  as  the  quick  wheels  brought 
hitn  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  realization  of  his 
dream,  he  suflFered  his  fancy  to  revel  in  the  details 
of  the  past,  not  as  it  had  been  for  him,  but  as  he 
imagined  it  to  have  been  for  Edith.  He  went  back 
in  idea  to  the  hour  of  their  separation  :  the  whole 
scene  in  the  boudoir  was  before  him ;  Kinnaird  cor- 
dial and  encoi.raeing ;  Aunt  Peggy  kind  and  ten- 
der ;  and  the  bowed  and  weeping  figure  on  the  sofa, 
the  broken  music  of  whose  voice  seemed  still  to  ring 
in  his  ears  the  delicious  assurance  that  he  was  in- 
deed beloved.  He  saw  her  go  forth  from  that  cham- 
ber with  a  secret  in  her  heart,  deep  and  precious  as 
his  own  ;  he  watched  her  gradual  recovery  from  the 
bitterness  of  her  first  anguish — her  resumption  of 
strength  and  composure,  at  least  outwardly — her 
vigilant  tending  and  nourishing  of  the  fire  within. 
He  saw  her  in  society  but  not  of  it,  moving  on  with 
a  graceful  and  courteous  indifference,  marvelled  at 
by  all  for  her  unconsciousness  of  her  own  singular 
beauty,  and  her  total  carelessness  of  attention  and 
admiration.  He  saw  her  walking  by  a  light  which 
others  knew  not,  governed  by  a  law  which  was  a 
mystery  to  all  save  herself,  stowing  daily  in  strength 
arid  purity  of  character,  seeking,  as  far  as  she  might. 
to  withdraw  from  the  bustle  and  the  gayety  around 
her,  that  she  might  quietly  cultivate  tlie  tastes  which 
ha  would  encourage,  and  form  herself  upon  the 
model  which  he  approved  ;  and  his  proud  heart 
whispered  to  him  that  so  and  so  onlv  would  he  be 
loved.  Never  once  did  a  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the 
picture  obtrude  itself;  never  once  did  his  mind  mis- 
give liim  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  his  demands  : 
never  once  did  it  occur  to  him  that  he  was  contem- 
plating a  reflection  of  himself,  softened  indeed  and 
beautiful,  but  still  possessing  features  of  a  cast  more 
high,  more  serene,  more  severe  in  their  nobleness, 
than  any  that  he  had  seen  in  Edith.  He  consid- 
ered not  that  the  freshness  of  character  which  had 
so  fascinated  him  in  her,  was  rather  the  bloom  of  a 
flower  that  has  never  felt  the  heat,  than  the  bright- 
n!»S3  of  gold  that  has  been  seven  times  purified  by 
fire  ;  more  lovely  and  alluring,  perhaps,  but  want- 
ing that  inward  law  of  stability  which  should  enable 
it  to  endure  the  withdrawal  of  the  influences  by 
which  it  had  been  cherished,  without  failure  or 
decay.  No ;  his  steadfast  faith  knew  no  tremor ; 
his  bright  hope,  no  dimness ;  his  perfect  love,  no 
fear.  Alas,  alas !  and  have  we  dared  to  vindicate 
woman  from  the  common  charges  brought  against 
h-j.T  7  Let  us  confess,  with  shame,  that  when  she 
is  weak,  her  weakness  is  indeed  great ;  greater, 
even,  than  her  itren^th  when  she  is  strong. 

At  the  lodge  of  Selcombe  Park  Everard  was  in- 
formed of  the  bazaar ;  to  which  piece  of  news  was 
added  the  somewhat  unwelcome  intelligence,  that 
two  stalls  were  to  be  held  by  the  "  celebrated  beau- 
ties. Miss  Kinnaird  and  Miss  Glamis.'"  whose  names 
were  bandied  about  on  the  tongues  of  the  passers  in 
and  out,  as  the  acknowledged  attractions  of  the  day 
— subjected  to  such  discussion  and  compsrison  as  if 
they  had  been  favorite  horses  on  a  race-course.  His 
severe  delicacy  was  pained,  and  his  temper  ruffled  ; 
but  he  put  away  the  unpleasant  thought,  and  dis- 
missing his  carriage,  and  pulling  his  hat  over  his 
brows,  resolved  to  steal  in  among  th'^  crowd,  and, 


if  possible,  obtain  a  sieht  of  Edith,  unperceived  arul 
unrecognized.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  announce 
himself  to  her  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  hke  this,  yet 
his  impatience  would  not  suffer  him  to  wait  till  the 
evening  without  seeing  her.  Perhaps,  too,  there 
was  especial  sweetness  to  a  man  of  his  reserved, 
sensitive,  and  romantic  temperament,  in  the  idea  of 
this  silent  and  unsuspected  indulgence  of  feeling 
So  he  walked  quietly  through  the  green  alleys  of 
the  garden,  till  he  reached  the  principal  tent,  which 
was  erected  on  a  spacious  lawn,  in  front  of  the 
house  ;  here,  eliding  from  entrance  to  entrance,  and 
cautiously  looking  in,  he  at  last  found  an  opening 
which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  counter  at 
which  Edith  presided,  and  was  so  near  as  to  be 
within  sound  of  her  voice.  At  this  spot  he  sta- 
tioned himself,  partly  concealed  by  some  of  the 
ornamental  drapery  of  the  tent. 

Edith  was  seated,  a  little  fatigued  with  the  morn- 
ing's exertion  ;  her  costume  was  elaborate  and 
magnificent ;  her  beauty  in  its  fullest  splendor ;  Mr. 
Thornton,  leaning  with  an  air  of  perfect  intimacy 
on  the  back  of  her  chair,  was  playing  with  her  bou- 
quet, and  from  time  to  time  addressing  her  with  a 
low,  almost  whispered,  comment  on  the  scene 
around.  Lord  Vaughan  stood  near,  with  a  half- 
sullen  expression  of  face,  keeping  watch  over  h^r 
with  the  steadfastness,  and  with  scarcely  more  th»n 
the  amiability,  of  a  bulldog,  evidently  suffering  fr<  m 
what  he  saw,  yet  unable  or  unwilling  to  resign  1  le 
power  of  seeing  it.  A  crowd  of  gentlemen  ■»  as 
grouped  around  the  counter,  the  front  rank  c  n- 
stantly  changing  its  place,  as  fresh  comers  pressed 
in  from  behind  ;  and  for  each  who  addressed  •  er, 
Edith  had  a  smile,  or  a  repartee,  or  a  sentence  de- 
livered with  such  sparkling  coquetry  of  manner,  chat 
it  sounded  like  a  repartee  till -anal v'zed,  to  com.-lete 
the  conquest  which  her  beauty  had  begun.  She 
was  evidently  and  undisputedly  the  centre  of  a  trac- 
tion, and  her  consciousness  of  this  served  to  txcite 
rather  than  to  embarrass  her  ;  while  the  fact,  that 
she  had  carried  away  the  palm  from  her  handsome 
but  quiet  and  inanimate  rival,  (concerning  whom 
Mr.  Thornton  had  exhibited  just  sufficient  interest 
to  pique  her  into  an  effort  to  retain  him  at  her  side,) 
added  a  secret  stimulus  to  her  enjoyment  of  vhe  uni- 
versal homage  which  she  would  probably  hkve  been 
ashamed  to  confess,  even  to  herself.  Such  was  the 
sight  which  met  Phihp  Everard's  keen,  fustidious 
eye  :  let  us  now  record  a  few  of  the  words  which 
greeted  his  ears. 

"  Will  you  add  one  treasure  more  to  my  pur- 
chases?" inquired  a  gentleman  of  distingtiished 
appearance,  for  whom  Edith  was  collecting  sundry 
trifles,  which,  after  a  long  examination  as  much  of 
the  seller  as  of  the  wares,  he  had  selected.  Her 
eyes  expressed  inquiry,  and  he  answered  them  by 
laying  on  the  counter  a  bank-note  far  exceeding  in 
amount  the  value  of  what  he  had  bought,  and  say- 
ing expressively,  "  One  flower  ftt)m  your  bouquet !" 

"  I  wish  I  might  find  many  more  such  custom- 
ers," cried  Edith,  as  with  a  laugh  and  a  slight  blush 
she  gave  him  a  rosebud.  "  My  flowers  would  be 
very  much  at  their  service." 

No  funher  encouragement  was  needed,  and  the 
nosegay  was  rapidly  dismembered,  the  eager  buyers 
only  stipulating  that  each  flower  should  l^  received 
from  her  own  hand.  Laughter  and  compliments 
resounded  on  all  sides,  as,  standing  up,  she  distrib- 
uted them  with  inimitable  grace.  When  she  came 
to  the  last,  however,  she  retained  it,  saying,  as  she 
placed  it  in  her  brooch,  '  1  must  have  one  for  my- 
self, you  know."    She  tuinea  as  she  spoke  to  Ix)ni 
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N^'aughan,  whose  visibly  darkeninjr  countenance  had 
attracted  her  attention.  "lam  keeping  the  only 
one  which  h-ds  a  meaning,"  said  she,  playfully  point- 
ing to  the  flower,  a  forget-me-not,  "  and  the  rest  I 
have  felt  in  duty  bound  to  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
the  institution." 

"  Was  it  really  a  sacrifice?"  asked  he,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Of  course  it  was,"  she  replied.  "  Nobody  likes 
to  part  with  a  present." 

He  looked  half  appeased,  and  Mr.  Thornton  now 
demanded  her  attention.  "  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  conquest,"  said  he. 

"  Who  is  he?"  answered  Edith,  her  eyes  follow- 
ing the  footsteps  of  her  retreating  admirer. 

"  The  Duke  of ,"  mentioning  a  nobleman 

well  known  for  his  wealth,  his  connoisseurship,  and 
his  admiration  of  beauty. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  proud  of  it,"  said  she, 
a  little  disdainfully.  "  But,  Mr.  Thornton,  I  am 
affronted  with  you.  Why  didn't  you  buy  one  of 
my  flowers?  Did  you  think  them  quite  value- 
less?" 

"  Not  valueless,  but  invaluable,"  returned  he. 

"  I  could  not  have  presumed  to  set  a  price  upon 

hem  :  besides,  I  am  expecting  you  to  give  me  that 

last  relique  of  the  nosegay,  which  is  the  only  one  I 

wish  to  possess." 

"  You  are  sanguine  !"  said  she,  laughing. 

"  I  know  I  am,"  replied  Thornton.  "  But  you 
won't  disappoint  me,  I  am  sure.  I  really  ask  it, 
and  it  is  but  a  trifle  to  you." 

"  I  will  give  you  a  whole  bouquet,  if  you  like," 
said  Edith,  taking  one  from  the  counter. 

"  No,  no,"  he  rejoined  ;  "  I  want  that  one  par- 
ticular flower.  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  it,  or  my 
fancy,  if  you  like  the  word  better.  Just  that  one 
little  flower — is  it  so  serious  a  matter?  Won't  you 
indulge  me?" 

Edith  lowered  her  voice.  "  I  don't  want  to  make 
a  trifle  into  a  matter  of  importance,"  said  she  ;  "  but 
I  am  really  a  little  afraid  of  annoying  Lord  Vaughan, 
who  gave  ine  the  bouquet." 

"  Nay,  that  is  a  mere  excuse,"  replied  Thorn- 
ton. "  When  you  have  sold  all  the  rest  to  stran- 
gers, you  won't  give  one  solitary  item  to  a  friend. 
Is  Lord  Vaughan's  good  or  ill  temper  a  cause  of  so 
much  anxiety  to  you?" 

Edith  turned  away,  a  little  displeased. 

"  Do  you  really  refuse  me?"  persisted  he. 

"  1  really  do,"  she  answered.  "You  seem  to 
think  no  one  could  refuse  you  anything." 

"  If  I  did  think  so,"  retorted  he,  "  I  have  learned 
my  folly."  And  with  a  degree  of  temper  for  which 
Edith  was  not  prepared,  he  witlidrew  his  arm  from 
her  chair,  and  sauntered  away.  At  this  moment 
Mrs.  Dalton  came  to  take  Edith's  place,  in  order 
that  she  might  go  into  the  house  and  get  some  re- 
freshment. Frank  Kinnaird,  who,  from  another 
part  of  the  tent,  had  bijeu  watc^hiiig  her  proceed- 
ings with  vast  dissatisfaction,  advanced  to  give  her 
his  arm  so  (juickly  as  to  forestall  the  rest  of  her 
companions.  Edith  hesitated  and  lingered  ;  she 
tsaw  Mr.  Thornton  at  a  little  distance,  talking  with 
much  vivacity  to  Miss  (llamis.  Had  her  heart 
been  interested,  she  inicbt  have  moved  away  with 
her  brother,  and  hidden  her  secret  bitterness  of 
feeling  under  an  outward  indifference,  or  even 
coldness ;  as  it  was,  she  had  no  deeper  grief  than 
a  little  wounded  vanity,  with  which  was  mixed  a 
tjDod  deal  of  amusement,  and  a  lurking  conscious- 
ness of  power.  She  looked  at  Mr.  Thornton  till 
ahe  caught  his  eye,  and  then  held  up  the  forget- 


me-not,  with  a  smile.  He  instantly  approached 
her,  and  extended  his  hand  imploringly.  "  I  never 
said  I  was  going  to  give  it  to  you,"  said  she,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  No  ;,  but  you  looked  it." 

"  Pray  come,  Edith,"  interposed  Frank,  brusque- 
ly ;  "  it  is  past  two  o'clock,  and  you  will  be  quite 
exhausted.  Mr.  Thornton,  I  beg  you  won't  detain 
her." 

Had  Frank  been  away,  his  sister  would  assuredly 
have  behaved  better ;  as  it  was,  the  spirit  of  wilful- 
ness rose  strong  within  her,  and  as  she  walked 
away  with  him,  which  indeed  she  could  not  avoid 
doing,  she  tossed  the  flower  to  Mr.  Thornton  with 
a  smile  and  a  shake  of  the  head,  as  if  she  would 
warn  him  against  deriving  too  much  encouragement 
from  the  action.  They  passed  close  to  the  spoi 
where  Everard  stood  without  observing  him.  How 
often  do  we  pass,  unconsciously,  by  the  place  where- 
in our  whole  future  is  sealed  up  ! 

"  Edith,"  exclaimed  Frank,  "  have  you  no  con- 
sideration for  my  opinion — no  recollection  of  what 
I  said  to  you?  If  Everard  weje  here — "  her  gar- 
ment was  brushing  him  at  the  very  moment.  How 
did  he  listen  for  her  answer  ! 

"  I  will  not  be  forever  threatened  with  Captain 
Everard,"  said  she,  veiling  the  real  feelings  which 
his  name  always  stirred  within  her,  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  petulance.  "  You  will  make  me  weary 
of  the  very  sound  of  his  name." 

"Edith,  I  am  ashamed  of  you!"  began  her 
brother. 

"  Oh  !  Frank,  Frank,  do  spare  me  these  cease- 
less lectures,"  interrupted  she  ;  and  ere  she  finished 
the  sentence  they  were  out  of  hearing.  Everard 
stood  still  ;  he  was  a  little  pale,  but  outwardly  quite 
calm.  He  was  bearing  the  destruction  of  the  idea 
on  which  his  soul  had  been  living  for  three  years, 
and  he  had  no  leisure  to  be  agitated.  In  another 
moment  he  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  his  own 
name. 

"  Ah  !  Everard,  how  came  you  here?  I  did  n't 
know  you  were  in  England  !" 

It  was  Mr.  Delamaine,  an  old  acquaintance. 
Everard  quietly  responded  to  his  civilities,  and 
would  have  left  him,  but  was  not  suffered  to  escape 
so  easily. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  rival  belles?"  inquired  his 
tormentor.  "  There — look  to  your  left — that  little 
delicate  girl  with  the  auburn  ringlets  just  saved 
from  red,  the  blue  eyes  and  dark  brows,  and  com- 
plexion like  a  miniature  i)aintiug.  Very  pretty, 
isn't  she,  for  a  blonde  ?  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Ralph  Glamis,  who  married  a  niece  of  Lord  P'ife. 
He  was  Colonel  of  the  — th  Lancers  in  the  year 
fifteen,  got  his  arm  hurt  at  Waterloo,  sold  out,  atui 
took  an  ice-hous(!  sort  of  a  ])lace  somewhere  in  the 
Highlands.  She  has  n't  a  penny  ;  but  she  is  very 
much  thought  of." 

At  another  time  Everard  might  have  inquired 
into  th«!  connection  or  discrepancy  between  these 
two  characteristics  of  Miss  (Jlamis  ;  but  as  it  was, 
the  words  of  Delamaine  were  like  the  sound  of  a 
wheel  in  his  ears,  tirc^some,  ceaseless,  and  unmean- 
ing. We  are  not  prcjianHl  to  ass(\rt  that  th(!  siiiiihi 
would  hav(!  been  iiiai)[)lical)le  to  them  at  any  other 
time.  He  continued,  however,  too  raj>idly  for  his 
victim  to  elude  him. 

"  But  the  other — Edith  Kinnaird  (why  do  you 
shiver  so,  man  !  are  you  cold ')  ah,  she  "s  not  hero 
now,  but  you  'II  see  her  in  a  few  minutes.  She  is 
really  a  magnificent  cn^ature — astonishingly  hand- 
some, upon  mv  word,  but  xuch  a  coquette!"   (Mr. 
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Delamaine  had,  in  the  last  day  or  two,  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  a  chance  of  winning 
Edith's  favor  ;  and  as  his  heart  was  not  very  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter,  the  only  result  was  that  he 
fc\t  jnst  sufficiently  mortified  to  be  a  somewhat  bit- 
ter jud?e  of  her  demeanor.)  "Do  you  see  that 
man  standing  bv  the  counter,  with  the  forget-me-not 
in  his  hand?  lie  is  desperately  in  love  with  her, 
aiid  she  with  him  ;  but  it 's  quite  a  question  whether 
Lord  Vaughan's  title  won't  carry  tlie  day  with  her, 
after  all." 

"Are  you  speaking  from  conjecture,  Mr.  Dela- 
maine V  asked  Everard,  with  a  kind  of  desperate 
quietness. 

"  Conjecture,  my  dear  fellow  !  I  have  been  stay- 
ing in  the  house  with  them  tliese  four  weeks,  and 
have  watched  the  whole  proceeding.  They  are 
devoted  to  each  other — scarcely  asunder  for  five 
minutes.  He  has  been  painting  her  portrait,  and 
she  has  been  giving  him  lessons  in  German.  Her 
whole  costume  of  this  morning  was  chosen  by  his 
taste.  I  was  present  at  the  selection,  and  I  must 
say  I  never  did  see  such  an  accomplished  flirt  as 
she  is  in  ray  life.  All  this  time  she  has  contrived 
to  keep  that  poor  fellow  A'aughan^— who,  between 
ourselves,  is  not  the  brightest  man  in  the  world — 
in  doubt  whether  she  likes  him  or  no.  She  tried 
the  same  thing  with  me,  at  first;  but  it  wouldn't 
do,  you  know"  (with  a  most  Burleigh-like  shake 
of  the  head.)  "No,  no:  I  am  rather  too  old  to 
olay  at  that  game." 

Everard  could  endure  no  more.  He  saw  Frank 
Kinnaird  on  the  lawn  at  no  great  distance,  and, 
breaking  abruptly  away  from  Delamaine,  who  stared 
after  him  in  mute  and  half-indignant  wonder,  he 
hurried  to  join  his  friend.  Mechanically  replying 
to  the  latter's  vehement  expressions  of  surprise  and 
delight,  he  grasped  his  arm,  and  led  him  rapidly 
away  from  the  public  part  of  the  grounds  till  they 
had  reached  a  retired  walk  out  of  sight  and  hearing 
of  the  throngs  of  visitors.  Here,  suddenly  drop- 
ping his  arm,  and  looking  him  earnestly  in  the  face, 
he  said,  with  a  trembling  voice — 

"  Frank,  what  is  all  this  about  your  sister  T  Tell 
me  the  truth,  and  tell  me  at  once!  No!"  he 
added,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  "  you  need  n't 
tell  me  anything :  your  face  speaks  for  you — and 
for  her." 

"  My  dear  Philip,"  cried  poor  Frank,  whose 
embarrassment  was  most  painful,  "I  really  don't 
know  what  you  mean.  Nothing  has  happened  to 
justify  this — " 

"  Step,"'  interrupted  his  friend.  "One  word  is 
enough — is  she  TRUE  to  me  f "  And  he  pronounced 
the  word  with  a  tremendous  emphasis,  that  told  how 
great  and  how  deep  was  the  idea  contained  in  it. 

"  I  assure  you,  upon  my  honor,"  said  Frank, 
"  she  has  never  expressed  tiie  slightest  approxima- 
tion to  a  wish  to  be  freed  from  her  engagement." 

"  Expressed  '  wished  to  be  free  I"  cried  Everard, 
wth  fiery  bitterness.  "  Would  you  have  me  con- 
tent with  this  !  I,  who — but  no  matter !  If  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart  be  false,  what  signify  the 
words  of  the  mouth  ]  They  were  mine,  the  thoughts 
oi  her  heart — mine,  all  of  them  ;  and  she  had  a  full 
exchange  for  them.  If  one  of  them  had  but  for  one 
moment  of  time  been  untrue  to  me,  it  had  been  a 
grievous  wrong,  scarcely  to  be  atoned.  And  now, 
1  am  to  be  satisfied  because  the — change  has  not 
deliberately  shaped  itself  into  language  !  I  am  to 
be  thankful,  not  that  she  professes  her  truth,  but 
that  she  does  not  proc-laim  her  falsehood  !  It  is  cold 
comfort,  Frank — I  cannot  live  upon  a  negative." 


"Everard,  you  are  unjust!"  exclaimed  Frank. 
"You  have  no  right  to  apply  such  phraseology  to 
Edith.  Her  head  has  been  turned  by  admiration, 
but  her  heart  is  uninjured  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
one  hour  of  your  presence  would  be  enough  to  dis- 
enchant her." 

"  Less  than  an  hour  of  her  presence  has  been 
enough  to  disenchant  me,'"  returned  Everard,  in  a 
calmer  but  not  less  bitter  tone.  "  I  have  been  see- 
ing, hearing,  judging  for  myself.  And  for  this  1 
am  come  home  !"  added  he,  with  deepening  gloom, 
and  speaking  as  if  to  himself. 

During  this  brief  conversation  they  had  been 
walking  quickly  along  one  of  the  paths  which  con- 
ducted them  to  the  house,  and  they  now  issued  forth 
upon  the  terrace  at  the  very  moment  in  which 
Edith  was  crossing  it  to  rejoin  her  party  in  the  tent. 
Her  eyes  met  those  of  Everard.  Both  stood  still, 
as  if  transfixed. 

Frank  hurried  to  meet  her,  and,  taking  her  by 
both  hands,  drew  her  almost  forcibly  forwards. 
The  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  that  if  he  could 
but  bring  them  together,  all  would  be  well  ;  she 
would  return  at  once  to  the  singleness  of  devotion 
which  he  demanded,  while  he  would  not  be  able  to 
retain  his  wTath  in  the  actual  presence  of  one  so 
beautiful  and  so  beloved.  Vaguely  but  vividly  the 
thought  darted  through  his  mind,  and  he  said  in  a 
hasty  whisper  to  his  sister,  as  he  compelled  her  to 
advance,  "  It  is  Everard,  Edith.  Do  not  be  agi- 
tated— command  yourself;  your  folly  has  well-nigh 
lost  him,  but  only  do  what  is  wise  and  right,  and  he 
will  be  yours  again  instantly.  Tell  him  that  yuu 
confess  you  have  been  in  fault,  and  are  sorry  for  it." 

The  stern  pale  countenance  and  immovable  figurt 
of  Everard  gave  mute  confirmation  to  lus  friend's 
words.  He  was  there  as  a  judge,  and  there  was 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  in  his  eyes.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  Edith "s  conscience,  which  van- 
ity and  temper  had  helped  to  blind,  had  never  once 
accused  her  of  sin  against  him  ;  that  her  heart  had 
been  true  to  him  all  the  while,  though  not  with 
such  truth  as  he  required  ;  that  her  estimate  of  the 
homage  and  confidence  which  he  owed  her  was 
measured  rather  by  what  she  ought  to  have  been 
and  by  what  she  believed  herself  to  be,  than  by 
what  she  was.  The  lightest  suspicion  of  her 
seemed  to  her  as  deep  an  injury  as  though  her  faith 
had  been  kept,  during  these  three  years,  as  scrupu- 
lously and  duteously  as  his  own.  Quivering  with 
agitation  in  every  limb,  she  said,  as  she  struggled 
to  disengage  herself  from  her  brother's  grasp — 

"  Let  ('aptain  Everard  speak  for  himself.  I  shall 
not  be  ashamed  to  answer  him." 

Even  then — so  dearly  did  he  love  her — a  soft 
word  might  have  disarmed  him ;  but  her  manner 
was  haughty  in  the  extreme,  from  the  very  tumult 
of  the  feelings  which  her  woman  s  pride  was  labor- 
ing to  suppress.  He  felt  it  to  be  only  a  confirma- 
tion of  what  he  had  himself  witnessed  and  heard. 

"I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say,"  returned  he, 
in  a  slow,  calm  voice,  his  eyes  riveted  upon  her 
shrinking  face.  "  For  the  second  time,  I  pronouiioe 
you  free  from  all  bonds  to  me.' 

The  allusion  was  almost  too  much  for  Edith's 
self-command.  Her  heart  swelled  within  her  ;  but 
ever  present  was  the  bitter  and  indignant  thought. 
"  He  has  ceased  to  care  for  me,  and  shall  I  show 
that  I  care  for  him?"  One  emotion  of  penitence 
might  have  saved  her  ;  but  she  had  it  not,  becavse 
she  believed  him,  not  herself,  to  be  guilty.  Bow- 
ing her  head,  she  replied — 

"  It  is  enough  :  I  v\ish  to  do  the  same  by  you." 
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A  passion  passed  over  his  face,  sudden,  convul- 
sire,  electrical ;  perhaps  till  he  heard  those  words 
he  had  scarcely  realized  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
seen.  Instinctively,  and  without  deliherate  inten- 
tion or  absolute  consciousness,  he  stepped  forward, 
look  her  hand  between  his  own,  pressed  it  once 
fervently,  then  flung  it  from  him,  and,  without 
another  word,  was  gone.  Frank  seemed  irresolute 
whether  to  follow  him  or  remain  with  his  sister, 
who  had  staggered  against  a  tree,  and  was  holding 
by  it  as  if  for  support.  But  she  turned  and  fled 
from  him  as  though  she  feared  him,  rushed  to  her 
own  room,  and,  having  locked  the  door,  fell  invol- 
untarily upon  her  knees,  though  she  had  not  calm- 
ness for  prayer,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
seemed  to  court  the  tears  which  would  not  come  to 
her  relief. 

And  here  we  leave  her.  Shall  we  pity  her? 
We  may  fairly  do  so.  We  pity  the  child  who,  ten 
times  warned,  plays  on  the  shore  without  once 
looking  to  the  rising  waters  till  they  have  ingulfed 
him  and  shut  out  all  hope  of  escape.  The  sin 
which  causes  misery  should  at  the  same  time 
deepen  pity,  because  it  cuts  away  all  support  from 
the  miserable,  except  that  which  is  to  be  gradually 
and  painfully  attained  by  repentance.  Little  can 
pride  avail  when  the  soul  is  left  desolate ;  and  self- 
satisfadion  (unlike  self-approval)  is  feebler  still. 
These  may  mould  the  outward  demeanor  into  cold- 
ness and  calmness,  but  they  do  but  enhance  and 
embitter  the  struggle  within,  by  adding  to  it  ele- 
ments of  pure  evil,  which  retard  and  hinder  the  pro- 
ces.s  of  restoration,  in  itself  painful  enough.  Edith 
was  stunned.  Even  now  she  could  scarcely  believe 
that  she  had  indeed  seen  him,  and  that  such  words 
had  passed  between  them.  Again  and  again  she 
told  herself  that  she  was  wronged — again  and  again 
the  might  of  a  shadowy  and  unacknowledged  truth 
put  her  to  silence.  But  the  result  was  in  either 
case  the  same.  The  one  prop  was  broken,  the  one 
liffht  quenched — the  beauty,  the  hope,  the  life  of 
life  was  gone.  Nothing  was  left  but  darkness, 
without  a  guide;  and  a  heavy  burthen,  with  no 
strength  to  bear  it.  At  last  she  wept,  and  the  tears 
were  of  utter  misery,  without  softness,  without 
comfort — a  bodily  revulsion,  leaving  the  heart  still 
))arched  and  burning,  as  by  a  destructive  fire. 

It  was  thus  that  Philip  Everard  and  Edith  Kin- 
naird  parted  for  the  second  time. 


NO.    V. 

CHAPTKR    1. 

TuK  broad  slopes  of  Btsechwood  Park  were  swept 
by  many  passages  of  green  light,  many  a  tree- 
shadow  lay  smooth  and  sharply  cut  upon  the  sward, 
and  the  foliajre  was  burning  with  the  myriad  lines 
of  sunset  and  autuiim,  which,  like  the  graces  devel- 
oped in  the  soul  by  time  and  discipline,  tell  of 
springtide  and  morning  departed — of  night  and  de- 
eply drawing  near.  Edith  .sat  with  Mrs.  Dalton  at 
the  fool  of  a  huirc,  oak-tree,  and  from  the  sliadow 
of  that  natural  oloiHtcr  looked  forth  upon  the  bright- 
nt'ss  of  the  world  a«  a  Hpictacle  in  which  her  soul 
took  no  part.  She  was  out  of  tune  with  the  liar- 
inonif's  of  nature,  and  the  disronlanl  voice  of  her 
h(!art  was  not  yet  so  put  to  silence  that  she  could 
listen  to  the  strain  in  witicli  sIk-  was  unable  to  join. 
H'T  face  and  altitude  seemed  the  very  ciitbodinient 
of  weariness  without  repose.  One  restless  band 
was  busied  in  plucking  the  moss  and  harebells  which 
grew  beside  her,  the  other  lay  idly  in  her  lap,  and 
her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  group  of  crouching  deer 


in  the  distance,  with  a  steadfast  vacantness  which 
betokened  that  the  soul  had  interposed  some  image 
of  its  own  between  them  and  the  object  on  which 
they  seemed  to  gaze.  Woe  to  those  to  whom 
nature  is  but  a  mirror  wherein  they  see  themselves 
reflected  !  How  can  the  antidote  avail  if  we  perse- 
vere in  mixing  with  it  the  very  poison  which  it  is 
intended  to  counteract?  Yet  we  must  not  throw  it 
from  us  in  despair,  but  rather  wait  patiently,  and 
purify  it  by  degrees,  if  we  desire  to  obtain  our  cure 
from  it.  We  are  like  persons  who  look  out  upon 
the  night  through  the  windows  of  a  gayly-lighied 
drawing-room.  At  first  we  see  nothing  but  the 
caudles  and  the  open  work-boxes  on  the  table,  but 
if  we  gaze  steadily,  by  degrees  the  shapes  of  the 
solemn  hills,  and  the  dim  whiteness  of  starlight, 
come  into  view  ;  we  discern  the  clustering  of  trees 
and  the  level  space  of  lawns,  and  at  last  the  moon 
soars  up  from  the  horizon  and  shakes  silver  light 
from  her  wings,  till  the  earth  shines  with  a  pure 
and  mellow  glory,  like  the  brow  of  a  risen  saint. 
After  this,  can  we  go  back  to  the  candles  again? 

"  What  an  evening!"  cried  Amy  ;  "  the  repose 
of  moonlight  without  its  coldness — the  glow  of  day 
without  its  heat  and  bustle  !  I  never  seem  to  feel 
the  life  of  Nature  so  acutely  as  at  sunset — one  hears 
the  very  pulses  of  her  great  heart  beating  on  the 
silence  like  a  curfew  bell." 

"  But  one  must  stop  the  very  pulses  of  one's  own 
heart  in  order  to  hear  them,"  returned  Edith,  a  litr 
tie  abruptly  ;  "  I  don't  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
life  of  Nature.  I  could  much  sooner  fancy  in  hei 
a  deadness  so  oppressive  as  to  make  her  chiefest 
beauties  of  a  melancholy  rather  than  a  joyful  char- 
acter." 

"  Nay,"  said  Amy,  "  but  the  whole  of  Nature  is 
a  mystery ;  and  where  there  is  mystery  there  can 
be  no  deadness." 

"  Yet  death  is  the  greatest  mystery  of  all,"  sug- 
gested Edith. 

"  Only  because  of  the  life  shut  up  in  it.  Grad- 
ual decay,  and  final  dissolution,  were  a  sight  easily 
comprehended,  though  strange  and  sad,  if  we  could 
separate  them  from  the  idea  of  a  life  which,  once 
begun,  must  needs  continue.  The  most  compli- 
cated and  accurate  machine  that  ever  was  con- 
structed is  but  a  puzzle  easily  explained,  because 
the  source  of  its  action  is  not  a  living  principle 
within  it.  The  meagre  corpse — the  machine  which 
does  not  and  cannot  act  at  all — is  a  profound  mys- 
tery, because  there  has  been  life  in  it,  and  the  life 
is  gone,  and  we  know  not  where  it  is." 

P^dith  sighed  heavily.  "  If  there  be  a  heart  in 
Nature,"  said  she,  in  a  light  but  bitter  tone,  "  it  ia 
a  very  unsympathizing  heart;  perhaps  it  is  more 
human  for  that  very  reason.  ^  ou  go  out  among 
the  woods  and  fields  when  you  are  happy,  and  the 
ipiivering  lights  and  dancing  shadows — the  1>Iuh 
sky  fretted  witii  bars  of  silver  cloud — the  low  sym- 
phony of  bees  and  waters,  bearing  up,  as  it  \vi  re, 
the  exulting  vocal  chorus  of  birds — all  these  tiling!' 
delight  you  and  tell  you  that  the  earth  is  n'joiciiig 
with  you.  Cio  out  when  you  are  sorrowful,  and 
not  a  light  shall  be  quenched,  not  a  cloud  deepened 
not  u  bird  silenced.  You  are  neither  missed  noi 
welcomed;  there  is  neither  scorn  nor  sympathy; 
there  is  a  quic-t,  changeless  iiidiirerence  to  you  and 
all  your  troubles  ;  and  you  may  die,  if  you  please 
and  of  a  broken  heart  too,  (if  peojjie  ever  do  die  of 
such  a  disease,)  and  this  ^iolher  Nature,  as  she  is 
satirically  called,  cares  nothing  for  it.  She  is  just 
the  same — and  perhaps  while  your  coffin  is  iieiiijj 
let  down  beneath  tier  green  sward,  she  renews  tho 
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r«ry  same  magic  effect  of  light  and  shade — the  same 
transparent  gleam  of  perishable  beauty,  which  caught 
and  chained  your  eye  the  last  time  you  visited  her 
ill  life.  No,  no ;  if  I  were  unhappy  I  should  wish 
to  live  in  a  little  dark  room,  and  never  see  the  sun- 
shine I" 

"  That  would  be  a  most  scientific  method  of  in- 
creasing your  unhappiness,"'  replied  her  friend. 
'*  Like  the  Irishman  who  said.  '  I  will  be  killed,  1 
will  be  killed,  and  nobody  shall  help  me.'  " 

"  You  may  laugh  at  it  if  you  hke,"  cried  Edith, 
with  unusual  petulance  ;  "  but  ridicule,  you  know, 
is  not  argument.  What  possible  comfort,  now, 
could  a  man  whose  heart  was  really  heavy  derive 
from  looking  at  a  particular  arrangement  of  forms 
and  colors,  or  listening  to  a  particular  combination 
of  sounds  ?" 

"  You  might  just  as  well  ask  what  possible  mel- 
oly  could  be  made  out  of  the  seven  notes  of  the 
scale,"  answered  Mrs.  Dalton.  "  But  it  is  folly  to 
try  to  give  a  reason  for  all  one's  feelings." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Edith ;  "  I 
don't  know  on  what  principle  you  insist  upon  hav- 
ing reasons  for  some  things  and  not  for  others.  It 
was  just  the  same  with  Mr.  Thornton.  Where  art 
or  feeling  are  concerned  you  seem  to  recognize 
mysteries  beyond  reason,  and  to  believe  without 
trying  to  understand ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  anything 
else  :  religion,  for  instance " 

"  My  dear  Edith,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Dalton, 
rather  warmly,  "  you  could  not  make  a  greater 
mistake  than  in  attributing  to  me  a  want  of  faith. 
It  is  contrary  to  my  nature  to  doubt.  I  live  by  be- 
lieving. But  religion,  you  know,  must  not  be  con- 
fined to  a  few  narrow  dogmas,  or  a  single  bald  and 
oppressive  system.  It  is  made  up  of  great  ideas, 
which  must  pervade  everything  and  be  discernible 
everywhere." 

"  Yes,"  said  Edith  ;  "  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  reverse  the  natural  order.  You  make  art  in- 
clude religion,  if  I  may  express  it  so.  Now,  I 
should  have  thought  that  religion,  if  it  were  true, 
must  be  the  one  great  system  which  includes,  as 
well  as  the  one  great  idea  which  pervades,  every- 
thing else.  I  can  thoroughly  understand  making 
aesthetics  religious  ;  but  I  don't  understand  making 
religion  aesthetical." 

"  It  IS  aesthetical  in  itself,"  cried  Mrs.  Dalton. 
"  It  is  not  we  who  make  it  so.  What  can  be  so 
beautiful  as  truth  ?  The  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God,  his  great  purpose  in  working  out  the  happi- 
ness of  man  by  means  of  his  purification,  the  full 
forgiveness  of  sin,  and  the  gradual  emancipation  of 
the  soul  from  its  power  as  it  rises  higher  and  higher 
in  the  scale  of  being,  the  victory  of  love,  the  reign 
of  peace — these  are  the  subjects  of  our  faith.  And 
are  they  not  beautiful  ]" 

"  Thev  are,"  replied  Edith,  gloomily.  "But 
there  are  a  great  many  other  things  in  the  world 
tesides  these,  which  you  seem  to  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration. There  is  the  painfulness  of  obedience 
— there  is  the  guilt  of  sin — there  is  the  shame  of 
penitence.  If  these  three  could  be  disjoined  from 
their  companions,  life  would  be  easy  enough ;  but 
it  is  not  so — they  are  inseparable.  And  there  is 
punishment,  and  grievous  affliction,  and  desolation 
of  heart ;  these  have  no  place  in  your  system,  and 
yet  they  are  very  real.  You  put  away  all  truths 
which  are  not  beautiful ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  ought  to  reject  all  beauties  which  are  not 
based  upon  truth." 

"  Nay,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  "  the  soul  is  like  the 
twdy ;  it  needs  medicine  as  well  as  food,  and  some- 


times even  it  needs  a  painful  operation.  But  these, 
however  distressing  in  themselves,  are  only  the 
means  of  restoration  to  health." 

"  Follow  out  the  comparison,"  said  Ediih. 
"There  are  other  pains  besides  those  which  ^ire 
sent  for  restoration.  There  are  diseases  which  be- 
gin in  agony  and  end  in  death.  May  not  the  soul 
be  subject  to  these  also?" 

Amv  turned  her  eyes  upon  her  friend's  face  with 
an  anxious  and  inquiring  expression,  struck  by  a 
course  of  tho'ught  so  unusual  and  so  sombre. 
Edith's  color  changed  as  she  added,  with  a  forced 
laugh,  "Why  do  ycu  look  at  me  so?  The  idea 
is  yours,  not  mine  ;  I  was  only  completing  your 
simile." 

"It  is  certainly  possible,"  said  Amy,  "to  look 
so  exclusively  at  the  dark  side  of  life  as  to  lose 
sight  entirely  of  the  lights  and  colors  ;  but  it  seems 
;  to  me  an  unnatural  and  ungrateful  task  so  to  do 
Only  look  around  you  for  one  moment,  and  then 
doubt,  if  you  can,  that  God  meant  his  children  to 
be  happy  !" 

Edith  lifted  her  eyes;  the  pomp  of  sunset  had 
departed,  and  earth  was  donning  the  novice  robe  of 
twilight  ere  she  betook  herself  to  the  silence  and 
seclusion  of  night ;  she  was  enduring  a  separation 
from  the  life  and  splendor  of  day,  as  the  only  means 
whereby  the  quiet  majesty  of  the  congregated  stars 
could  be  made  visible  to  her.  Through  the  black 
stems  of  the  elms  was  seen  a  space  of  pale  green 
sky,  against  which  one  tiny  motionless  cloud  was 
suspended,  dyed  with  a  faint  blush  which  still  lin- 
gered from  the  last  kiss  of  the  sunbeams  ;  the 
upper  heavens  were  spangled  with  a  thousand  hues 
of  wan  and  changeful  light,  passing  through  wa- 
tery gold  and  soft  lilac  to  the  deep  calm  purple  of 
the  zenith,  and  kindling  again  into  rose  color  at  the 
western  horizon,  where  the  departed  sun  had  left 
his  monument  of  glory,  transient  as  human  fame. 
Over  the  distance  lay  a  lovely  haze  like  that  which 
hope  weaves  around  the  future,  while  nearer  ob- 
jects were  clad  in  a  mellow  distinctness  such  as 
memory  lends  to  the  past.  Streaks  of  gold  glim- 
mered among  the  foliage  like  fragments  of  light, 
caught  and  imprisoned  ere  sunset.  The  low  mur- 
mur of  a  brook  made  the  silence  audible,  like  the 
breathings  of  a  sleeping  babe. 

"  Yes  I"  cried  Edith,  with  that  wayward  vehe- 
mence which  takes  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  recogniz- 
ing the  omnipotence  of  sorrow  ;  "  yes,  I  can  doubt 
it  I  This  is  ail  very  beautiful,  and  very  like  hap- 
piness— that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  thing  w  hich  we  see 
as  a  spectacle,  but  in  which  we  have  no  part.  It 
shows  itself  to  us,  and  suffers  us  to  study  it,  so  that 
we  may  learn  exactly  how  and  where  we  are  most 
capable  of  enjoying  it,  and  then  it  passes  by  and 
leaves  us." 

"  My  dearest  Edith,"  said  Amy,  drawing  her 
friend's  shawl  closely  round  her,  and  gentlv  em- 
bracing her  as  she  did  so,  "  you  are  not  sufficiently 
recovered  yet  to  brave  the  chilliness  of  an  October 
evening.  Let  us  go  in.  And  remember,''  added 
she  caressingly,  "  we  have  a  thousand  schemes  of 
enjoyment  for  your  visit  here.  I  am  not  going  to 
be  content  with  the  shabby  fortnight  which  you 
promised  me.  We  are  to  read,  and  walk,  and  play 
together  ;  and  I  am  determined  not  to  let  you  escape 
me  till  you  have  quite  recovered  your  "health  and 
spirits.  Godfrey  is  coming  next  week,  you  know  ; 
and  I  expect  that  it  will  take  at  least  a  month  of 
his  society  to  make  you  exactly  what  you  used  to 
be." 

Exactly  what  she  used  to  be  I     How  the  words 
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grated  upon  Edith's  heart !  Effaccment — recovery 
— restoration — what  mere  sounds  ihey  are  !  What 
effaced  stain  can  ever  compare  with  the  first  unsul- 
lied purity  ?  what  healing  of  sickness  is  like  the 
unfearing  freshness  of  never-broken  health  1  The 
eyes  that  watch  the  gradual  progress,  and  connpare 
it  step  by  step  with  the  point  of  lowest  degradation, 
may  fancy  at  last  that  the  restoration  is  complete  ; 
bat  place  the  image  of  the  unfalien  beside  the  image 
of  the  restored,  and  the  scars  of  closed  wounds  and 
the  tracesj  of  cleansed  stains  are  at  once  perceptible. 
'I'he  tree  of  knowledge  bears  its  bitter  fruit.  We 
cannot  make  acquaintance  with  evil,  whether  in  the 
siiape  of  sin  or  of  sorrow,  and  be  afterwards  as 
though  we  had  never  known  it. 

Perhaps  Edith  had  never  felt  so  utterly  miseralde 
as  at  that  moment.  The  silent  and  delicate  sym- 
pathy of  her  friend  made  her  conscious  alike  that 
she  had  been  petulant,  and  that  she  had  in  part 
betrayed  herself  She  felt  grateful — and  yet  not 
softened  or  humbled,  though  her  high  spirit  rose 
into  a  kind  of  indignant  self-contempt.  She  defied 
and  disdained  her  own  mental  weakness  at  the 
moment  in  which  she  was  suffering  from  it  most 
acutely.  Never  had  she  been  further  from  opening 
her  heart — yet  never  so  oppressed  by  the  sense  of 
spiritual  loneliness.  She  felt  that  there  was  a  hitter 
truth  in  her  words,  and  she  rather  exulted  in  the 
impotence  of  the  arguments  that  had  been  brought 
forward  against  it ;  they  had  satisfied  her  before, 
and  seemed  consistent  and  real,  but  the  Ithuriel 
spear  of  sorrow  turned  them  into  shadows  with  a 
touch.  She  pressed  Amy's  hand  and  thanked  her, 
and  then  added  hurriedly  as  they  walked  towards 
t'le  house — 

"  We  have  had  a  strange  conversation  for  an 
evening  like  this,  and  I  don't  think.  Amy,  you  have 
answered  my  questions  satisfactorily.  I  am  only 
talking  speculatively,  you  know — one  likes  to  turn 
one's  thoughts  about,  and  look  at  them  from  all 
sides.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a  great 
many  places  in  the  world,  and  a  great  many  per- 
sons— and  the  persons  are  all  made  so  as  to  fit  the 
places,  but  ail  are  different,  and  somehow  or  other, 
all,  or  nearly  all,  have  come  to  he  mismatched.  So 
that  each  unhappy  victim  who  is  fast  fixed  in  his 
wrong  place,  with  the  angles  running  into  him  and 
pinching  him,  making  hmi  as  uncomfortable  as  pos- 
sible, has  a  pleasant  prospect  of  the  place  which 
would  exactly  fit  him,  but  into  which  somebody 
else  has  got,  who,  perhaps,  is  suffering  just  as 
much  as  he  is.  And  there  is  no  possibility  of 
chanixe  or  exchange.  IIow  do  you  like  my  alle- 
gory?" 

"  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  disagreeable 
truth  in  it,"  rt'turned  Mrs.  Dalton.  as  they  paused 
on  tiie  M](rr;  of  the  .'<weep  to  allow  a  carriage  to  pa.ss 
them,  which  had  a])parenl]y  just  left  its  occupant 
hcni-ath  the  portico.  "  The  only  way  left  is  to 
accustom  onfscif  to  an  uneasy  position,  and  to  pad 
the  sides  of  one's  prison." 

"  And,  without  mciaplior,"  said  Edith,  "  how  is 
tliat  t(.  be  done  '" 

"  ]]y  learning  iiidiffcrcnce  and  contentment," 
iRplied  Amy,  "  indiffiTcnce  to  inevitable  evils,  con- 
tentment with  attaiiiat)le  pleasures — never  of  course 
inti'rmilting  the  cffirt  to  procure  as  mucli  of  the 
pleasure,  and  get  rid  of  as  much  of  tlnr  evil  as  you 
can.  Few  pco[)lc  arc  such  adepts  in  the  art  of 
being  hai)py  as  I  am  :  I  am  just  Vikv.  a  child — utde.ss 
I  am  actually  interfered  with,  I  can  make  my.self 
happy  with  a  stick  and  a  piece  of  string." 

I3y   this   time    they  had   reached   the    hall-door, 


where  they  were  met  by  a  servant,  with  the  mes- 
sage that  Mr.  Dalton  was  arrived,  and  had  sent  him 
to  say  that  it  was  ten  minutes  past  the  usual  dinner 
hour,  and  he  begged  Mrs.  Dalton  to  make  haste. 
Amy  accompanied  Edith  to  her  room,  and  hovered 
about  her,  talking  of  a  thousand  different  things, 
selecting  and  criticising  her  costume  for  the  even- 
ing, and  examining  all  the  little  arrangements 
made  for  her  comfort  and  convenience. 

"  I  always  pester  my  favorite  guests  with  a  vast 
deal  of  superintendence  on  the  first  day  of  their 
arrival,"  said  she  ;  "  afterwards  I  shall  leave  you  to 
the  bliss  of  perfect  independence,  unless  you  ask 
for  the  contrary.  Now,  Davis,  don't  be  in  a  hurry 
— you  are  not  arranging  Miss  Kinnaird's  hair  so 
gracefully  as  usual."  She  took  the  comb  from  the 
maid's  hand,  and  began  to  smooth  Edith's  abundant 
tresses  herself. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Edith  ;  "  I  am  afraid  of 
being  late." 

"  Nay,  it  is  scarcely  seven  o'clock  yet — besides, 
your  toilette  will  be  over  before  mine,  at  any  rate  ; 
and  I  am  determined  that  you  shall  look  your  best. 
My  reputation  as  a  connoisseur  depends  upon  it, 
you  know.  There  !  Davis  shall  finish  your  hair, 
while  I  tie  up  your  bouquet." 

A  vase  of  hot-house  flowers  stood  on  the  table, 
and  from  these  Mrs.  Dalton  proceeded  to  select  the 
most  beautiful,  some  of  which  she  wreathed  around 
Edith's  head,  while  the  rest  were  arranged  in  a 
cluster  for  her  boquet.  She  did  not  go  to  her  own 
toilette  tdl  her  friend's  was  nearly  completed. 

Edith  had  never  seen  Mr.  Dalton.  She  had  been 
ill — too  ill  to  come  to  Beechwood  at  the  time  origi- 
nally intended,  and  on  the  morning  of  her  arrival  he 
was  absent.  lie  had  gone  to  some  agricultural 
meeting.  She  tried  to  interest  herself  about  him, 
and  to  fancy  what  he  would  he  like,  and  whether 
she  should  like  him — she  tried,  in  short,  resolutely, 
and  with  a  temporaty,  but  delusive  success,  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  she  was  not  unhappy — that  she 
could  be  interested  in  her  friend's  concerns  just  as 
if  nothing  had  happened  to  herself — that,  in  fact, 
nothing  had  hapjjencd  to  her,  which  was  to  engross 
her  thoughts,  and  subdue  her  spirits.  With  a  heart 
out  of  which  every  atom  of  sunlight  was  gone, 
she  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  she  could  see  as 
at  noonday  ;  her  light  was  made  darkness,  and  she 
shut  her  eye^  steadily,  and  maintained  that  the 
darkness  was  light.  There  was  somtJthing  pitiable 
in  the  utter  helpnessuess  which  this  voluntary  self- 
delusion  betokened.  It  was  like  a  child  hiding  its 
face  in  fear,  tliat  it  may  not  see  the  rock  which  is 
about  to  fall  upon  it ;  the  rock  falls  just  the  same, 
and  crushes  it. 

She  remembered  all  the  little  incidents  which 
had  led  her  to  believe  that  Amy's  husband  was  un 
congenial  to  her,  and  admired  the  philo.sophy  which 
made  her  friend  so  light-lu^arted.  She  wondered 
whether  it  was  perfectly  real,  yet  instantly  dis- 
missed the  doubt,  and  reproached  iiersolf  for  having 
entertaincil  it. 

"  No,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  all  that  she  has 
said  is  perfectly  true — of  her.  She  can  hear  bein/ 
in  the  position  that  does  not  actuilly  suit  her,  am' 
she  can  suit  herself  to  it.  The  alchemy  of  he 
temperament  (ixlracts  gold  from  everything  that  i 
submitted  to  it.  How  could  I  answer  her  as  1  did? 
How  superior  she  is  to  my.self  I  I  will  watch  her 
closely,  and  trv  to  grow  like  her."  And  in  this 
frame'of  mind  she  descended  to  the  drawing-room. 

Several  persons  from  the  neighborhood  were 
assembled,  but  thuv  ""»»<>  HJ.riuijrcr''  ^   Edith,  and 
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she  felt  no  interest  or  curiosity  about  ibem.  A 
moaientary  thought  did  fiit  across  her  mind  as  she 
passed  to  a  seat  in  a  quiet  comer  of  the  room,  that 
Amy's  habitual  disreofard  of  all  etiquettes  but  those 
which  precisely  suited  herself,  was  a  curious  exem- 
plification of  her  theory  of  getiine  rid  of  as  much 
evil  and  obtaining  as  much  pleasure  as  possible, 
and  the  question  suggested  itself,  whether  in  all 
cases  the  pleasure  was  to  be  sought  for  yourself 
without  regnrd  to  the  evil  to  others  :  but  she  had 
no  time  to  follow  out  the  idea,  for  Mr.  Dalton,  who 
was  making  the  agreeable  to  a  hungry  squire  and 
an  exhausted  dowager,  with  a  face  expressive  of 
I  most  unsuccessful  effort  to  subdue  impatience, 
.^rrying  on  a  conversation  in  short  starts,  perpetu- 
ally on  the  look-out  for  an  interruption,  came 
towards  her,  and  introduced  himself  in  a  very 
friendly  manner.  He  was  a  gentleman-like  man, 
about  forty-five  years  old,  rather  portly,  and  a  little 
fussy,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  suggest  at  once  the 
idea  of  underbreeding.  His  forehead  was  bald  and 
ample,  and  his  features  were  well  cut,  so  that  the 
general  contour  of  the  face  was  intellectual,  though 
perhaps  the  expression  could  scarcely  be  so  desig- 
nated. There  was  all  the  formal  cordiality  of  an 
Englishman  in  the  manner  in  which  he  shook  hands 
with  Edith,  welcomed  her  to  Beechwood,  and  be- 
gan the  business  of  small  talk ;  yet  he  was  not 
jioroughly  pleasing,  even  on  first  acquaintance. 
He  gave  you  the  notion  of  a  man  who  was  perpet- 
ually undergoing  a  kind  of  self-drill — a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  self-discipline.  He  seemed  satisfied 
if  only  he  succeeded  in  making  himself  different 
from  what  nature  intended  him  to  be,  without 
trnublin?  himself  to  examine  into  the  character  of 
the  difference.  Superficially,  he  was  a  hearty 
country  gentleman,  covered  by  a  dubious  sort  of 
deposit,  left  by  the  course  of  London  society,  redo- 
lent rather  of  blacking  than  of  polish  ;  yet  his 
jovially  seemed  a  little  too  elaborate  to  be  genuine, 
his  seriousness  a  little  too  self-important  to  be 
dignified.  In  fact,  there  was  an  uneasy  conscious- 
ness about  him,  betokening  peculiarity  of  tempera- 
ment, or  want  of  practice  in  society,  and  in  either 
case  occasioning  a  contagious  awkwardness  which 
prevented  a  sensitive  person  from  feeling  quite  at 
ease  in  his  company. 

"  You  have  scarcely  had  time  yet  to  see  any- 
thing of  our  hear.ties,"  obsen'ed  he.  "The  park 
— 1  hope,  Mrs.  Dalton — the  park  has  some  fine 
views.  The  park  is  small — but — did  n't  I  hear? — 
it  has  fine  views.  Fine  views.  Did  you  walk  to 
— eight  o'clock! — the  western  side  of  the  hill? 
M:iior  Fellowes,  I  believe  we  are  fast." 

His  eyes  wandered  in  all  directions  during  the 


delivery  of  this  rather  difficult  speech,  every  clause 
of  which  was  produced  with  an  effirt,  and  a  mani- 
fest disconnection  from  the  preceding  one.  The 
intemiptions  were  accompanied  by  slight  springs 
forward,  as  he  fancied  he  heard  his  wife's  step  ap- 
proaching the  door ;  and  the  final  words  were 
addressed  apologetically  to  a  very  stern  and  yellow 
officer  who  seemed  to  him  to  frown  more  than 
usual,  as  the  sonorous  bell  of  the  clock  resounded 
to  eight  fatal  strokes.  Edith  wished  he  would  n't 
try  to  talk  to  her  till  he  was  more  at  ease.  She 
felt  relieved  when  Amy  made  her  appearance, 
looking  perfectly  cool  and  quiet,  and  dressed  with 
so  much  simplicity  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  crosses!  of  her  guests  to  say  that  she  had  kept 
them  waiting  for  the  sake  of  her  toilette.  She  was 
glad  when  they  moved  into  the  dining-room,  but 
she  had  not  been  seated  five  minutes  ere  she  began 
to  feel  hopelessly  weary  of  Major  Fellowes'  efforts 
to  amuse  her,  and  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
repast  with  a  nervous  impatience  for  its  conclusiotv. 
In  the  drawing-room  she  withdrew  from  the  circle, 
and  occupied  herself  with  a  book  of  prints,  but  she 
caught  Amy's  eyes  wandering  towards  her,  and, 
afraid  of  betraying  herself  more  than  she  had 
already  done,  she  came  desperately  forward,  and 
plunged  into  conversation.  There  is  nothing  like 
habitual  intercourse  with  society  for  teaching  a 
woman  how  to  suppress  and  conceal  her  feelings. 
For  the  sake  of  those  she  loves,  she  may  indeed, 
and  does  often,  subdue  them,  and  avoid  all  indul- 
gence of  them,  but  it  is  hard  for  her  to  hide  their 
very  existence  from  eyes  which  are  waiting  to  weep 
with  her,  if  only  she  will  let  them.  But  where 
she  is  sure  of  not  meeting  with  svmpathv,  and 
would  scarcely  value  it  if  she  found  it — where  she 
lives  among  conventionalisms,  and  shows,  and  cold- 
nesses, the  difficulty  to  one  who  feels  acutely  is  not 
so  much  to  hide  the  appearance  of  tenderness  as  to 
avoid  that  of  hardness.  Physical  weakness  gener- 
ally saves  her  from  the  latter  supposition  ;  but  if 
her  nerves  be  strong  and  her  heart  sensitive,  she  is 
pretty  sure  to  pass  before  the  world  in  general  as 
a  sober  pattern  of  chilly  gentleness,  who  is  neither 
to  be  kindled  nor  melted.  Edith  got  through  the 
evening,  as  the  phrase  is.  wonderfully  well.  She 
talked,  laughed,  listened,  played  and  sang,  and  was 
universally  pronounced  to  be  as  agreeable  as  she 
was  beautiful.  And  then  she  went  up  to  her  bed- 
room, looking  round  her  as  she  entered,  with  a 
kind  of  fear,  as  though  the  thoughts  kept  at  bay 
during  the  day  were  Iving  there  in  wait,  and  ready 
to  spring  upon  her.  Let  us  leave  her  for  the  night, 
and  not  inquire  how  much  she  s  ept,  nor  of  whai 
aspect  were  her  dreams. 


Present  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. — So  many 
|)eople  continue  to  pour  in  presenis  lor  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  that  .Sir  Denis  le  Marchaiil  has,  at  length, 
been  compelled  to  write  a  strong  letter  to  one  of  the 
would-be  donors.  A  garbled  copy  of  the  epistle  has 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  our  contemporaries.  It 
is  reserved  tor  Punch  to  give  a  true  copy  : — 

''WhitihaU,  October  5th,  1847. 
"  Sir, 

"  In  the  absence  of  Secretary  Sir  George 
Grey,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  small 
box,  containing  a  gold  bijou,  sent  by  you  to  the 
queen,  as  a  present  for  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  very  great 
number  of  presents  which  have  been  offered,  not  to 
offend  individuals,  such  presents  are  declined  gen- 
erally. 


"  But,  sir,  you  will  allow  me  to  add  that,  think- 
ing it  a  great  pity  that  the  source  of  generosity 
should  be  stopped  by  the  formality  of  etiquette,  I 
would  advise  you — the  Prince  of  Wales  being  am- 
ply provided  for  with  all  things — to  inquire  about 
your  own  neighborhood  whether  there  are  not  very 
many  little  boys  who  would,  to  their  great  benefit, 
gladly  receive  the  amount  of  any  present  you  would 
otherwise  send  to  Windsor  Castle.  Why,  sir, 
should  you  make  a  present  of  the  contents  of  a  salt- 
box  to  the  sea,  when,  no  doubt,  there  are  so  many 
who  have  not  a  morsel  of  the  article  wherewith  to 
flavor  their  potatoes  ? 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Denis  Le  March  ant." 
Punch. 
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It  was  the  fortune  of  France,  during  the  course 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  be  governed,  at  an 
interval  of  about  ninety  years,  by  two  men  who 
filled  all  Europe — shall  we  not  rather  say  the 
world  ? — with  their  renown.  One  of  these  was 
Louis  XIV.,  the  descendant  of  a  hundred  kings, 
whose  early  promise  of  goodness  was  too  quickly 
blighted  by  the  baneful  atmosphere  of  a  brilhant 
and  adulatory  court ;  but  who,  amid  his  faults  and 
eiTors,  never  ceased  for  a  moment  to  be  the  courte- 
ous gentleman,  as  well  as  tiie  despotic  monarch. 
The  other  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  bore  upon 
his  brow  the  stamp  of  natural  royalty,  and  who, 
by  various  qualities,  won  the  hearts  of  his  com- 
radi-s  in  arms ;  but  whose  attempts  at  courtesy 
were  as  rare  as  they  were  unsuccessful.  He  found 
it  easier  to  become  an  emperor  than  a  gentleman  ; 
and  this  deficiency  was  felt  by  him  more  acutely 
tlian  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his 
gigantic  mind. 

It  was  the  singular  fate  of  one  woman,  the 
Marquise  de  Crequy,  to  have  been  presented  to  both 
these  great  men,  and  to  have  been  received  by  each 
of  them  with  distinguished  marks  of  attention. 
She  has  left  behind  her  a  brief  sketch  of  these 
remarkable  interviews,  which  we  present  to  our 
readers,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  interest- 
ing. Let  us,  however,  say  a  tew  words  first  of  the 
fair  and  distinguished  writer. 

Victoire  de  Froulay,  Marquise  de  Crequy,  was 
one  of  the  most  noble  and  witty,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  loveliest  women  of  her  day ;  and  during  the 
prothgate  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  her  life  was  so  irre- 
proachable, that  the  shaft  of  slander  could  find  no 
arrow  wherewith  to  wound  her  peace.  At  the  age 
often  or  eleven,  Victoire  de  Froulay  accompanied 
her  uncle,  the  Marechal  de  Tesse,  and  her  grand- 
mother, the  Marquise  de  Froulay,  to  St.  Cyr,  where 
Madame  de  Maiutenon  was  then  staying  ;  but  we 
will  give  her  own  account  of  the  visit. 

"  VVe  stepped  into  the  marechal 's  carriage,  and 
found  ourselves  on  the  road  to  St.  Cyr.  At  the 
end  of  a  few  minutes  the  cquipajre  stops,  and  our 
laquais  open  the  doors  and  let  down  the  steps  with 
precipitation.  '  It  is  tiie  king,'  said  my  uncle, 
and  we  got  out  of  the  carriage  leisurely;  fi)r  the 
marecliafs  people  were  too  well  trained  not  to  have 
given  ample  notice  of  his  majesty's  approach.  The 
king's  carriage  soon  overtook  us.  It  was  drawn, 
as  usual,  by  eight  horses,  and  escorted  by  three 
Tnoui^pi'/ftirrs,  and  as  many  light  horse.  There 
were  two  pages  in  front,  and  four  behind,  all  of 
wh(nn  w(!re  clad  in  light-blue  velvet,  at  tiiat  time 
the  livery  of  France.  Louis  XIV.  was  alone  in 
the  carriaire,  and  the  moment  he  perceived  us,  the 
eqnipai.n^  and  its  escort  stopped  :is  i)y  enchantment. 
His  majfsty  li-t  down  the  glass  at  our  side,  and 
saluted  us  witli  the  most  graceful  courli^sy.  'Tiiat 
in  the  kiii<z,  then."  said  I,  with  tears  in  my  eyes — 
'the  great  kirii,' ?'  '  Yuu  may  add,  tin;  good,  the 
unhappy  kinsr,"  replied  the  marechal  in  a  grave  and 
melancholy  l<»ne. 

'•On  arriving  at  St.  (^yr,  we  ptissed  through  a 
large  aparlin(!nt  filled  with  the  \):iiTf»  and  attendants 
of  his  majesty,  who  w;us  gone  into  the  conviMit  gar- 
doii  with  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  and  some  other 
nobleiiit;n.  Madame  de  Mainlcnon  received  ns  in  a 
lofty  cliamh(!r,  wainscotted  in  oak,  and  sinijiilarly 
free  from  decorations  of  any  kind.  Tlu^ri!  were  no 
paintings  on  the  walls,  neither  was  the  floor  of  the 


apartment  carpeted  ;  but  a  small  square  of  tapestry 
was  placed  before  each  of  the  chairs.  Madame  de 
Mainlenon  called  me  over  to  her,  and  fixing  on  me 
a  look  full  of  intelligence  and  sweetness,  kissed  me 
on  the  forehead.  She  then  spoke  to  me  of  the  high 
consideration  in  which  she  held  my  family  ;  and  my 
grandmother  rising  soon  afterwards  to  take  leave 
of  her,  because  the  hour  for  the  king's  visit  had 
arrived — '  Stay,  marquise,  stay,'  said  Madame  de 
Maintenon  in  an  earnest  tone  ;  and  my  grandmother 
readily  yielded  to  her  request. 

"The  monarch  entered  without  any  announce- 
ment, save  that  the  folding-doors  were  all  opened 
wide,  and  a  gentleman-in-ordinary,  who  preceded 
his  majesty  by  two  or  three  minutes,  approached 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  making  her  a  profound  and 
silent  obeisance,  as  is  done  to  royal  personages 
when  their  repast  is  ready.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
advanced  five  or  six  steps  to  meet  his  majesty,  who 
seemed  to  walk  with  difficulty,  but  nevertheless 
saluted  her  with  the  most  graceful  courtesy. 

'"Here  is  a  young  lady,'  she  said,  'whom  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  detain  a  w^hile,  that  I 
might  present  her  to  the  king.  It  is  not  needful 
that  I  should  name  her.' 

'"I  believe,'  replied  the  king,  'that  there  is 
some  sort  of  spirittial  relationship*  between  this 
young  lady  and  myself;  but  we  are  also  relations  after 
another  fashion,'  added  he,  looking  upon  me  as  if 
he  meant  to  congratulate  me  on  the  honor  I  enjoyed 
in  being  his  cousin. 

"  '  I  ask  permission  of  the  king  that  you  may  kiss 
his  hand,'  said  my  grandmother  with  an  air  of  solie- 
itude,  which  had,  however,  no  shade  of  obsequious- 
ness about  it. 

"  The  king  extended  his  hand  with  the  palm 
downwards,  as  if  he  had  presented  it  with  the  in- 
tention that  I  should  kiss  it;  but  a  moment  after- 
wards, he  closed  his  hand  quickly  upon  mine,  which 
he  deiffued  to  press  to  his  lips,  and  then  he  had  the 
goodness — the  exquisite  politeness — or,  if  you  will, 
the  gallantry  (for  I  know  not  how  to  designate  his 
proceeding) — to  place  my  hand  gently  by  my  side, 
and  to  detain  it  there  long  enough  for  me  to  under- 
stand that  he  did  not  choose  me  to  offer  him  my 
intended  hoiTiage." 

The  same  mark  of  distinction  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  Madame  de  Crdquy  by  Louis  XIV. 
as  an  act  of  gentle  courtesy  to  a  child,  was  ren- 
dered to  her  eighty-five  years  later  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  as  a  proof  of  respect  and  veneration. 
But  before  tran.scribing  her  account  of  this  inter- 
view, we  will  relate  her  earliest  impressions  of 
Bonaparte,  when  she  obtained  a  passing  glimpse 
of  hiin  during  his  boyish  days. 

"  It  was  the  31st  December,  in  the  year  1780. 
I  had  gone  to  pass  a  day  at  Elysce  Marbanif  with 
my  invalid  friend,  the  Marquise  de  Marlueuf,  and 
was  sitting  tete-a-tcte  with  that  dear  woman,  who 
was  drinking  apjjhvwater  incessantly,  and  talked  of 
notbing  but  coughs  and  colds,  tubercles  and  inflam- 
mations, until  I  was  wearied  to  death  with  her  con- 
versation. The  servant  announced  some  lady,  who 
was  waiting  in  the  antechamber,  and  had  come  to 
wish  her  a  happy  new  year. 

"  '  May  Heaven  bless  her,  and  deliver  me  from 
her  visit !  'I'rII  lier  that  1  have  come  out  to  F.lys^o 
on  i)ur|)ose  to  avoid  company,  because  1  do  nothinjt 
but  cough  from  morning  to  night.  Why  should  slw 
thus  i);irsuc  me  to  Klysf^e  ?  Have  I  never  spoken 
to  you  of  this  Madame  Bonne-ou  Mal-i!kpart<5  V 

*  Her  Rmndmotlier  was  the  gotldnughtf-r  of  Louis  XIV 
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"  '  Malaparte  you  call  her  ?  I  rather  think  it  is 
Bonaparte.'  And  then  Madame  de  Marbceuf  began 
telling  me  how  her  husband  had  become  acquainted 
with  this  family  while  he  was  governor  of  Corsica, 
and  that  he  had  procured  fir  the  husband  a  situation 
in  the  customs,  as  they  were  ver}'  poor,  although 
persons  of  good  family. 

"  Being  thoroughly  wearied  of  my  friend's  soci- 
ety. I  proposed  that  ?.Iadame  Bonaparte  should  be 
admitted  ;  and  accordingly  there  was  ushered  in  a 
fine-looking  woman,  with  a  lejion  of  ill-dressed 
children.  Amid  this  covey  of  unfledged  Corsicans, 
there  was  a  little  boy,  whose  red  eyes  betrayed 
Bome  recent  vexation,  and  who  was  making  a  strong 
effort  to  gulp  down  his  tears.  By  way  of  being 
civil.  I  inquired,  in  a  kind  tone,  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  her  son.  ^Mndama,^  she  replied,  with  a 
loud  provincial  voice,  '  e  oun  pili  rnonstro!'  —  ('  he 
is  a  little  monster  !') 

"  Madame  de  Marbcnuf  looked  quite  distressed  at 
the  jargon  of  her  visitor  ;  but  as  it  was  rather  amus- 
ing to  me,  I  continued  my  inquiries  until  Madame 
Bonaparte  related  how  she  had  taken  her  children 
to  see  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  and  how  this  proud 
schoolboy  had  refused  to  kiss  my  lord  bishop's 
hand,  and  how  she  had  boxed  his  ears  soundly  as 
soon  as  they  were  outside  the  episcopal  palace,  by 
way  of  teaching  him  better  manners  for  the  future. 
'A/a  e  ovna  tts/a  de  fir,  madama  ' ' — ('  He  has  an 
iron  head,  madam  !")  Assuredly  I  will  not  contra- 
dict the  glorious  mother  of  the  citizen  Bonaparte, 
now  that  the  '  piti  m^nstro''  is  become  the  hero  of 
St.  Roche  and  the  Pont-tourmant." 

About  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  Madame 
ds  Crequy's  first  meeting  with  the  Bonaparte  family 
— years  of  multiplied  trials  to  her,  and  of  ardent 
activity  to  the  "  iron-headed  boy,"  whose  proud 
spirit  a  maternal  hand  had  vainly  endeavored  to 
repress.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  she  dic- 
tates to  her  faithful  secretary,  Dupont,  as  follows  : 

"  Bonaparte  had  returned  from  Egypt,  and  was 
dwelling  in  the  palace  of  our  kings.  Talleyrand 
was  using  all  his  address  to  draw  llie  nobility  into 
communication  with  the  republican  government. 
Many  of  them  had  solicited  an  audience  of  the  first 
consul,  in  order  to  obtain  a  restitution  of  their  se- 
questered forests.  My  cousin  and  heir,  the  Baron 
de  Breteuij,  was  very  desirous  that  I  should  write 
to  Bonaparte,  and  with  infinite  repugnance  I  con- 
sented to  do  so.  It  is  impossible  either  to  conceive 
or  to  express  the  painful  effort  it  cost  me  to  take 
this  step.* 

"Two  days  afterwards,  Colonel,  (I  forget  his 
name,)  aid-de-camp  to  the  first  consul  was  an- 
nounced ;  and  1  beliold  a  tall,  fine  young  man,  who, 
on  entering  my  drawing-room,  makes  three  pro- 
found bows,  and  tells  me  in  a  most  respectful  tone 
that  the  first  consul  di^sires  to  see  me,  and  requests 
my  presence  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  ensuing  day, 
at  two  in  the  afternoon.  This  summons  perplexed 
me.  I  gave  for  answer  that  I  was  very  aged  and 
very  feeble,  but  that,  if  possible,  I  would  wait  on 
the  first  consul  at  tlie  time  appointed.     Having  ap- 

*  E.xtract  of  a  note  froai  Madame  de  Crec^uy,  relative 
to  the  letter  which  she  had  consented  to  write  to  Bona- 
parte. "  I  will  sign  this  letter,  which  I  must  not  have 
the  trouble  to  correct  or  to  write.  All  the  necessary  for- 
mulas may  he  employed  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  act  to 
use  any  expression  which  may  convey  the  false  idea  of 
submission  on  my  part ;  and  I  will  not  sign  anything  which 
can  be  at  variance  with  sincerity  or  dignity  of  character. 
Therefore,  let  there  be  perfect  politeness  in  the  expres- 
sions, but  no  superfluous  compliments.  I  ask  for  justice, 
not  favor." 


plied  to  the  Baron  de  Breteuil  for  his  advice  in  this 
perplexing  juncture,  he  counselled  me  by  no  means 
to  neglect  the  invitation  of  the  chief  of  the  republic, 
especially  as  he  seemed  willing  to  restore  the  con- 
fiscated forests.  He  added,  that  the  Princesse  de 
Guemenee  had  already  presented  herself  to  Bona- 
parte at  his  request,  and  that,  after  giving  her  a 
very-  polite  reception,  he  had  restored  to  her  her 
forfeited  lands.  Let  me  confess  that  curiosity  in 
some  measure  swayed  my  decision,  and  it  w;;s 
finally  settled  that  I  should  wait  on  General  Bona- 
parte. 

"  It  was  the  12th  of  November,  1800,  when  1 
was  carried  in  a  sedan  chair  to  the  Tuileries.  This 
poor  castle  seemed  to  me  sadly  dilapidated.  The 
porters  landed  me  at  the  entrance  of  the  last  saloon. 
(I  must  tell  you  that,  for  lack  of  dresses  made  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  I  was  habited  in 
my  usual  costume  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  petticoat  and 
short  pelisse  of  carmelite  taffety,  with  a  mantle  and 
hood  of  the  same  material.)  The  '  Citoyenne  Cre- 
quy'  was  announced,  and  I  found  myself  tete-a-tete 
with  the  conqueror  of  the  pyramids.  He  looked 
thoughtfully  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  ad- 
dressing me  in  a  kind  manner,  '  I  have  wished  to 
see  you,  Madame  la  Marechale.'  But  quickly  as- 
suming a  more  imperious  tone,  '  I  have  desired  to 
see  you.     Are  you  not  a  hundred  years  old  ]' 

"  '  Not  quite,  perhaps  ;  but  I  am  very  near  it.' 

"  '  How  old  are  you  precisely  V 

"  I  could  scarcely  forbear  laughing  at  such  an 
interrogation,  made  in  so  imperative  a  form.  '  Sir,' 
replied  I,  smiling — in  such  guise,  alas !  as  one  can 
smile  at  my  age  ;  and  perhaps  my  smile  was  not 
even  perceptible  to  him — '  I  cannot  tell  you  pre- 
cisely my  age.    I  was  born  in  a  castle  of  La  Maine.' 

"  "Ah,  yes,'  said  he,  interrupting  me  brusquely  ; 
'  in  your  time  the  civil  registers  were  either  badly 
kept,  or  else  altogether  neglected.'  And  then  he 
resumed  his  interrogatories  in  a  magisterial  tone. 
'  Where  do  you  live  ?' 

"  '  In  the  Hotel  de,Crequy.' 

"  'Ah  diable  !     And  in  what  quarter  ?' 

"  I  could  not  understand  this  fancy  to  know  where 
I  resided ;  but  am  told  that  it  is  a  sort  of  curiosity 
which  he  feels  with  regard  to  all  those  who  approach 
him.  It  also  perplexed  me  to  know  wherefore  be 
addressed  me  as  Madame  la  Marechale  ;  but  on 
learning  that  he  had  bestowed  equally  inappropriate 
titles  on  other  people,  it  occurs  to  me  that  he  wishes 
perhaps  to  create  an  illusion  to  himself  as  to  tlie 
date,  origin,  and  nature  of  his  consular  authority. 
On  learning  that  I  resided  in  the  rue  de  Grenoble — 

"  '  Rue  de  Grenoble  !  There  was  a  tumult  in 
your  quarter  yesterday.  Were  you  fri^^iitened! 
It  was  on  account  of  the  price  of  bread.' 

"  '  The  rioters  were  not  numerous,  and  I  did  not 
trouble  myself  about  the  matter.' 

"  '  There  can  be  no  disturbances  undf  i  my  gov- 
ernment ;  no  serious  ones  at  least !  There  may  be 
an  uproar  now  and  then  ;  but  France  is  net  the' less 
happy  and  contented.  Don't  let  people  deceive 
themselves  ;  a  little  clamor  is  no  proof  of  dissatis- 
faction among  the  people.  Happiness  does  Kot  go 
about  and  make  a  noise  in  the  streets ;  a  few  rest- 
less spirits  make  a  vast  commotion.     Is  it  not  so  V 

"  '  Oh,  assuredly :  three  women  who  set  about 
screaming  make  more  noise  than  three  thousand 
men  who  hold  their  peace.' 

"  '  \^  hat  you  say,  then,  is  very  good  ;  very  good 
indeed,  do  you  know  '' 

"And  I  answered  him  quite  simply.  3<  Colinetta 
would  have  done  at  court,  '  You  are  very  kind,  sir.' 
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'The  weather  being  dark  and  showery,  with 
pusts  of  cold  wind ,  '  I  am  sorry  to  have  made  you 
come  out  to-day,"  said  he,  smihng ;  'the  weather 
is  arbitrary,'  laying  an  accent  on  the  last  word. 
'  We  see  a  relative  of  yours  frequently.' 

"  '  Who  can  that  be  ?'  I  inquired  with  an  air  of 
surprise,  and  in  as  familiar  a  tone  as  that  which  he 
used.  He  replied  it  was  Madame  de  Mirande.  '  I 
did  not  know  we  were  relations.  I  am  the  Duch- 
ess of  Miranda  in  Spain,  and  this  perhaps  has  occa- 
sioned her  mistake.'  But  the  first  consul  looked 
so  annoyed  at  the  deception,  that  I  was  sorry  to 
have  said  so  much  ;  for  in  truth  I  did  not  wish  this 
gasconne  any  harm. 

"  '  You  have  seen  Louis  XIV.  V  continued  he  in 
an  elevated  tone ;  '  have  you  also  seen  Peter  the 
Greai,  Madame  la  Marechale?' 

"  '  I  have  not  had  that  honor,  for  I  was  in  my 
province  when' 

"  '  I  know  that  you  were  intimate  with  Cardinal 
de  Fleury  ;  is  it  true  that  he  expected  to  obtain  the 
imperial  crown  for  Louis  XV.  ?  Had  Louis  any 
chance  of  being  emperor?' 

"  '  It  was  believed,  general,  that  his  success  was 
certain,  but  for  the  bad  faith  of  Frederick,  king  of 
Prussia,  whose  treachery  Fleury  never  forgave.' 

"  '  Frederick  was  cleverer  than  Fleury,  but  not 
more  astute  :  old  Fleury  was  a  cunning  one.  Have 
you  suffered  much  from  the  Revolution?'  he  in- 
quired dryly. 

"Believing  he  would  be  glad  to  escape  a  long 
list  of  grievances,  I  mentioned  my  losses  as  briefly 
as  possible ;  alluding  especially  to  the  forests  of 
Versailles  and  St.  Pol,  and  the  wood  of  Valen- 
ciennes. Hisanswer  was  vague  ;  for  he  evidently 
responded  to  his  own  thoughts  rather  than  to  my 
words.  '  Madame,  the  desire  to  do  good  in  a  time 
of  revolution  is  like  writing  upon  the  sand  by  the 
seashore ;  what  is  spared  by  the  winds  is  effaced 
by  the  waves.'  After  a  moment's  pause,  he  in- 
quired, '  Did  you  know  Dubois  and  Cartouche?' 

"  Instead  of  answering  a  Word,  I  looked  at  him 
with  so  severe  an  expression  that  it  supriscs  me 
now  to  think  upon  it.  Most  probably  he  became 
sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  having  summoned  the 
Dowager  Marquise  de  Crequy  into  his  presence  for 
the  sake  of  asking  news  about  Cartouche  ;  and  he 
smiled  so  naively  that  I  felt  at  once  disarmed. 

"  'Allow  me,  madame,'  said  he,  '  to  kiss  your 
hand.' 

"  I  began  to  pull  off  my  mitten  as  hastily  as  the 


occasion  required.  '  Leave  on  your  glove,  my  good 
mother,'  added  he,  with  an  air  of  respectful  solici- 
tude :  and  then  he  pressed  my  poor  decrepit  cente- 
nary fingers  firmly  to  his  lips.  He  granted  me  the 
restitution  of  our  forests  with  the  best  grace  imag- 
inable ;  and  then  spoke  of  the  noble  conduct  of  the 
Duke  de  Crequy  Lesdiguieres  at  Rome,  adding, 
that  France  was  wrong  in  allowing  the  destruction 
of  this  pyramid,  which  testified  the  reparation  of- 
fered by  Rome  to  her  ambassador. 

"  Alas  !  what  avails  me  this  noble  name  of  Cr(?- 
quy,  which  I  shall  be  the  last  to  bear ;  and  which 
must  very  shortly  be  noted  down  for  the  last  time 
in  a  dirty  register,  among  the  names  of  an  undis- 
tinguished multitude ! 

"  I  have  remarked  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  Bonaparte  many  things  which  are  abhorrent  to 
me,  one  thing  that  perplexes  me,  and  one  that  I 
approve  of.  It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  causes 
of  my  dislike ;  but  the  motive  of  my  approbation 
consists  in  his  unconquerable  perseverance.  He 
never  retreats  before  any  opposition  ;  and  in  great 
affairs,  as  well  as  in  little  ones,  he  who  is  the  most 
resolute  will  infallilily  succeed.  As  for  the  matter 
which  perplexes  me,  if  Bonaparte  be  indeed  desir- 
ous to  reign  over  France,  the  enigma  may  be  partly 
solved — Wherefore  does  he  seek  so  earnestly  to 
win  over  to  his  interest  the  high  nobility  of  France, 
who  never  can  be  of  any  service  to  him  ?  Heirs  of 
their  unworthy  sires,  most  of  our  young  nobility  have 
been  educated  without  piety,  and  too  early  plunged 
into  the  corrupting  vortex  of  the  world  ;  an  ener- 
vated and  degenerate  race,  they  are  unfit  to  govern. 
Wherefore,  among  the  nobles  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  during  the  Revolution  by  abil- 
ity or  self-devotion,  has  there  not  been  found  even 
one  of  our  grand  seigneurs?  Wherefore  have  they 
made  themselves  remarkable  only  by  their  disloy- 
alty or  their  want  of  intelligence  ? 

"  I  believe  that  the  impiety  and  profligacy  of  the 
regency,  and  of  the  closing  years  of  Louis  XV., 
have  produced  the  dissolution  of  society  in  France ; 
and  that  our  country  needed  to  be  purified  in  a  bath 
of  her  own  blood.  I  believe  tiiat  Bonaparte  has 
been  raised  up  to  exterminate  the  assassins,  and  to 
dissipate  revolutionary  illusions.  I  think  it  very 
probable  that  his  head  may  be  turned  by  success  ; 
and  perha{)s  this  man  of  victory  may  so  far  forgot 
the  mission  he  has  received,  that  his  ambition  may 
be  severely  chastised.  Laurels  are  a  perfect  sym- 
bol ;  they  yield  shade,  and  nothing  more." 


Coats  of  Ahms. — The  savnn/x  of  the  Heralds' 
College  can  always  find  approi)riate  arms  fi)r  any 
one  who  is  desirous  of  having,  and  willing  to  pay 
for,  heraldic  honors.  The  veriest  {)lebian  may  have 
an  esciitclmoti  quite  as  ancient  as  the  most  venera- 
ble family  in  the  land ;  and  we  believe  tlie  date  may 
be  put  back  as  far  as  you  please,  at  the  moderate 
charge  of  sixpence  pnr  century.  Upon  this  very 
reasonable  scab;  of  fees  one  may  be  carritid  back  to 
Noam  for  little  mon;  than  the  fare  l)etween  Jjondon 
and  Liv(!rpool ;  and,  to  accromodale  the  public  gen- 
erally, a  (piarter  M"  a  century  may  be  had  at  the 
wholesale  price,  by  those  who  raruiot  afford  to  j)ay 
too  dearly  for  the  rcmotpncss  of  their  ancestry. 
The  Stonks  c^n  be  traced  to  an  old  Saxon  stock, 
from  "  sax\im,"  n  stnnr,  and  hence  we  gel  the  ex- 
pression "  a  stock  and  a  stone,"  which  renders  the 
matter  dear,  and  all  for  the  moderate  sum  of  a  few 
shillings;  the  Jonesks,  who  are  evidently  of  Welsh 
extraction,  maybe  accommodated  with  a  genealogy 
<"rom  Jonas,  wlro  came  from  the  very  centre  of 


Whales  :  and  even  Tomkins  can  beaflUliated  on  our 
old  friend  Timouii  thk  Taktau,  without  much 
trouble. — Punch. 

TiMK  is  like  a  ship  which  never  anchors  ;  while  I 
am  on  board,  I  had  better  do  those  things  tliat  may 
profit  me  at  my  landing,  than  practise  such  as  shall 
cause  my  conunitment  when  1  come  ashore.  \\  hat- 
soever  1  do,  I  woulil  thiidi  what  will  becoine  of  it 
when  it  is  done.  If  good,  I  will  go  on  to  finish  it ; 
if  bad,  I  will  either  leave  off  where  I  am,  or  not 
undertake  it  at  all.  Vice,  like  an  unthrift,  sells 
away  the  inheritance,  while  it  is  but  in  reversion  ; 
but  virtue,  husl)anding  all  things  well,  is  a  pur- 
chaser.— FcUham. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  apply  to  India  the  prin- 
ciple of  subdivision  which  has  been  made  in  the 
diocese  of  Australia.  There  are  at  present  fi)ur 
bi-shoprics — namely,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras, 
and  ('olombo  ;  these  four  sees  arc  to  be  split  up 
into  ten  new  bishoprics. 
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Gold  and  Silver. — It  is  stated  in  Jacobs'  Es- 
say on  the  Precious  Metals,  that  in  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  were  destroyed 
by  an  eruption  of  Vesu%ius  more  than  seventeen 
centuries  asro,  no  ornaments  of  gold  or  silver  have 
been  found.  In  some  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii 
skeletons  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  discovered — 
in  all.  domestic  utensils  and  personal  ornaments — 
but  those  for  which  in  the  present  day  the  precious 
metals  are  almost  exclusively  adopted  by  the  middle 
class  of  persons,  are  composed  of  iron  or  brass.  If 
gold  and  silver  had  been  in  the  dwellings  of  the  in- 
habitants at  the  time  the  eruption  took  place,  they 
would  be  found  there  at  the  present  time,  as  the  iron 
and  bronze  have  been,  of  which  their  spoons  and 
forks  were  made ;  and  which  have  retained  their 
shape  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years. — Bait. 
Patriot. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND   REPRINTS. 

Eirhank^s  Hydraulics,  No.  2.  Greely  and  Mc- 
Elrath. 

T^  American  Architect,  No.  6. — Price  25  cents. 
Saxtox  and  Kelt  :  Boston.  [It  is  an  advan- 
tage to  anybody  hoping  to  build  a  house,  to  ex- 
amine this  periodical.] 

A  new  Map  of  Ten  Miles  round  Philadelphia,  has 
been  published. 

Chambers'  Miscellany,  No.  7.  Gould,  Kendall, 
AND  Lincoln. 

The  Convict.  By  G.  P.  R.  James.  Harper  and 
Brotliers. 

We  copy  the  remaining  notices  from  the  N.  Y. 
Commercial  Advertiser  : — 

Smith's  Consular  Cities  of  China.  Harper  and 
Brothers  :  New  York. 

"  We  have  not  completed  the  reading  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Rev.  George  Smith's  narrative  of  an 
exploratory  visit  to  the  consular  cities  of  China  and 
to  the  islands  of  Hong  Kong  and  Chusan  ;  but 
what  we  have  read  has  proved  instructive  as  well 
as  entertaining.  Some  valuable  works  have  been 
written  on  China  within  the  past  few  years,  more 
important,  perhaps,  than  this  to  the  political  econ- 
omLst  and  the  merchant.  But  we  have  met  with 
none  that  has  given  us  so  full  an  insight,  without 
apparent  effort,  into  the  individual  character  of  the 
Chinese — that  has  made  us  so  familiar  with  the 
thinkings  and  habits  of  an  ordinary  intelligent  Chi- 
naman. There  are  in  its  pajes  a  willingness  to  ac- 
knowledge and  respect  whatever  is  estimable,  and 
a  pleasant,  natural  vein  of  narrative,  which  make 
the  Chinese  city  and  its  population  almost  as  familiar 
to  us  as  some  portions  of  our  own  land.  It  is  more- 
over a  seasonable  book,  now  that  the  attention  of 
religious  men  is  so  earnestly  directed  to  China." 

Spnrk's  Writings  of  Washington. — Vol.  VII. — 
Harper  &  Brothers:  New  York. 
"  It  has  been  with  indefinable  sensations  that  we 
have  recently  gone  through  these  '  writings.'  They 
are  Washington's  best  and  imperishable  monument. 
We  have  read  with  admiration  many  memoirs,  and 
have  carefully  studied  more  than  one  analysis  of 
tlie  character  of  that  great  and  good  man,  but  to  us 
he  never  appeared  so  great  and  so  good  as  in  this 
collection  of  his  despatches  and  letters.  The  coun- 
try is  indebted  to  the  present  publishers  for  issuing 
the  work  at  so  reasonable  a  price.  We  would  have 
it  in  the  hands  of  all  who  can  appreciate  and  desire 
to  imitate  unwearied  industry,  immaculate  integrity, 


lofty,  self-denying  patriotism,  undaunted  courage, 
and  exalted  ^^rtue.  Every  man  should  possess  this 
memorial  of  his  country's  proudest  ornament." 

A  Plea  for  Amusements.    By  F.  W.  Sawyer.    Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.  :  New  York. 

"  This  is  a  volume  likely  to  attract  attention  and 
perhaps  cause  some  discussion  in  the  religious  world. 
It  is,  what  it  professes  to  be.  a  plea  for  amusements  : 
and  the  author  certainly  treats  his  subject  with  fear- 
less candor.  In  many  of  his  positions  we  conceive 
that  he  is  philosophicaUy  rieht.  He  would  not  only 
permit,  but  directly  sanction  and  foster  many  amuse- 
ments, now  by  church  custom  prohibited  to  profest- 
sors  of  religion,  but  he  would  have  them  placed 
under  Christian  patronage  and  control,  contending 
that  the  evil  is  not  in  the  amusement,  but  in  the 
associations  attaching  to  it  simply  because  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  worldly  or  wicked  men.  Amusement 
being  a  want  of  our  nature,  he  would  have  the 
church  meet  and  supply  that  want.  Pious  men 
will  probably  doubt  the  expediency  or  even  possi- 
bility of  reducing  the  author's  theory  to  practice. 
There  would  be  danger  in  the  revolution,  and  the 
policy  of  incurring  that  risk  for  a  contingent  benefit 
may  be  questioned.  There  is  this  serious  defect, 
too,  in  the  whole  argument,  that  the  Bible  principle 
of  self-denial  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  if  not  indeed 
the  Bible  altogether." 

The  same  paper  is  to  bear  the  blame  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  Sharp  Practice. — Readers  of  the  Commercial 
Advertiser  are  aware  that  we  have  not  been  un- 
interested or  silent  observers  of  certain  infidel 
movements  carried  on  under  the  specious  garb  of 
clairvoyant  res-elations,  and  by  other  false  pretences. 
Perhaps  we  should  not  have  again  adverted  to  the 
subject,  at  present  at  least,  had  we  not  met  with  a 
key  to  an  unexpected  counter  movement,  which  for 
the  moment  puzzled  ourselves  and  others  who  were 
not  behind  the  scenes.  It  is  pretty  well  known 
that  a  recent  ponderous  volume  of  these  misnamed 
'  revelations'  savored  strongly  of  Swedenborgian 
mysteries,  and  was  on  that  account  endorsed  and 
defended  by  a  reverend  gentleman  of  undoubted 
learning  and  talents,  who  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years  has  become  a  professed  follower  of  that 
mystic  philosopher. 

"  In  common  with  many  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man's friends,  we  grieved  no  less  than  we  marvelled 
at  the  course  which  he  pursued.  Knowing  his 
high  reputation  for  honesty  of  purpose,  we  sought, 
and  thought  we  had  found,  the  key  to  his  erratic 
course,  in  the  fact  that  being  bewitched  by  the  my.-*- 
teries  of  his  new  studies,  he  saw  not  the  rank  in- 
fidelity which  others  discerned  in  every  page  of  the 
book  ;  and  was  but  too  eager  to  seize  the  hand  of 
any  man,  however  inferior  to  himself  in  learning 
and  moral  sentiments,  who  might  seem  to  favor  the 
mystic  school  to  which  he  had  given  in  his  adhesion. 
Indeed,  w-e  supposed  that  a  mutual  veneration  for 
and  submission  to  the  authority  of  Swedenborrr.  had 
made  the  rhapsodical  clairvoyant  and  the  mvstified 
professor  sworn  friends  and  allies. 

"  Great  was  our  surprise,  consequently,  a  few 
days  ago,  to  find  that  the  latter  had  taken  up  cudgels 
against  the  former,  in  a  large  pamphlet  in  behalf 
of  Swedenborg  and  his  speculations — the  train  of 
argument,  by  the  way,  being  altoirether  unworthy 
of  the  author,  who  is  evidently  hampered  by  tlie 
endorsement  already  given  to  the  book  over  his  own 
signature.     We  pondered  over  the  matter  until  a 
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lurking  suspicion  arose  that  the  learned  professor 
anticipated  trouble  in  the  camp,  and  had  had  his  eyes 
opened  to  the  possibility  that  Davis  was  about  to  sup- 
plant Swedenborg  in  the  estimation  of  the  lovers  of 
the  vau ne  and  mysterious.  The  idea  was  unpleasant 
because  of  the  inconsistency  it  implied  in  the  pro- 
fessor, to  say  nothing  of  the  inferior  motives  which 
it  necessarily  supposed.  But  there  stood  the  glar- 
ing contradiction  of  the  endorsementand  repudiation, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  put  any  other  construction  upon 
the  eccentric  or  reverse  movement  which  the  last 
publication  displayed. 

"  Since  then,  however,  in  conversation  with  an 
intelligent  gentleman,  we  have  learned  a  curious 
fact  which  throws  some  light  upon  the  matter,  and 
reveals  some  sharp  practice  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  disciples  of  the  clairvoyant  school  who  profess 
to  be  accepted  visitors  at  the  chambers  of  the  '  focal 
light.'  They  are  plotting  to  overthrow  the  horse 
and  his  rider—  Swedenborg  and  his  ardent  follower. 
It  is  now  contended  that  a  clairvoyant,  resident  we 
understand  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  has  had  inter- 
views with  the  spirit  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and 
tiiat  that  gentleman — we  beg  pardon,  gentle-spirit — 
has  declared  that  he  is  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  works  he  left  behind,  that  they  are  altogether 
imperfect,  and  that  could  he  again  handle  a  goose- 
quill  he  would  remodel  them,  making  them  more 
after  the  fashion  of  recent  revelations.  Swedeu- 
borg's  particular  friend  in  New  York  has  taken  the 
alarm  and — the  '  revelations'  are  declared  to  be  far 
from  so  wondrously  perfect  as  they  were  at  first 
held  to  be. 

"  It  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands,  and  we 
have  nothing  to  say  about  it.     We  can  afford  to 


wait  for  the  last  act,  having  seen  the  end  from  the 
beginning.  But  why  not  issue  a  new  edition  of 
Swedenborg's  writings  corrected  by  the  author? 
Assuming  the  truth  of  what  has  been  asserted  by 
the  clairvoyants,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  Mr.  Swedenborg,  having  opened  a  com- 
munication with  the  denizens  of  this  world,  and  so 
unequivocally  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  pre- 
vious editions  of  his  works  can,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, inform  his  friends  what  emendations  and 
corrections  he  desires,  and  would  doubtless  correct 
the  proofs  as  they  went  through  the  press.  All 
that  the  public  would  require  would  be  indisputable 
evidence  that  the  old  dreamer  himself  actually  had  a 
hand  in  the  business,  and  the  sale  of  the  edition 
would  then  be  unlimited. 

"But  why  not  go  a  little  further?  There  are 
many  disputed  passages  in  even  the  best  edition  of 
Shakspeare's  writings  ;  Pollock's  Course  of  Time, 
lofty  as  are  many  of  its  conceptions,  is  nevertheless 
rather  crude  and  faulty  in  some  passages,  and  lacks 
generally  euphoniousness  and  finish  ;  the  Iliad  wants 
Homer's  autograph,  and  even  Virgil's  Georgics 
would  be  none  the  worse  for  the  author's  latest 
emendations;  possibly  Addison  himself  would  like 
to  give  the  finishing  touch  to  some  of  his  essays, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  would  substitute  an  autobiography 
for  Boswell's  gossiping  reminiscences.  We  expect 
shortly  to  see  announced  a  new  edition  of  Smollett's 
History  of  England  '  revised  and  brought  down  to 
the  present  time  by  the  author.' 

"  Seriously,  we  put  this  and  that  together  and 
the  conclusion  is  almost  unavoidable,  that  Davis  is 
trying  to  supplant  Swedenborg  and  that  Swedciv 
borg's  friends  are  afraid  he  will  succeed." 
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From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 
MADEMOISELLE    LENORMAND. 

Many  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  are  familiar 
with  the  name  of  the  extraordinary  person,  who, 
since  the  year  1789,  has  practised  the  arts  of  chiro- 
mancy and  astrology  in  the  French  capital,  and 
who,  in  the  most  sceptical  epoch,  and  among  the 
most  sceptical  people  of  modern  times,  has  been 
able  to  maintain,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the 
reputation  of  an  almost  infallible  interpreter  of  the 
decrees  of  fate.  Some  anecdotes  of  this  Pythoness 
of  our  own  days,  derived  from  sources  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  authentic,  are  offered  in  the 
following  pages  to  those  who  take  interest  in  such 
things.  Of  what  may  seem  to  verge  on  the  mar- 
vellous, in  the  circumstances  we  have  to  relate, 
it  is  not  our  task  to  supply  the  rationale :  we  leave 
that  as  a  problem  for  our  psychological  friends, 
to  whose  ken  there  is  no  mist  impenetrable,  no 
millstone  opaque.  He  that  can  fathom  animal 
magnetism  may  try  his  plummet  in  the  mysteries  of 
th3  palm  and  of  the  stars  :  we  go  not  into  matters 
that  would  take  us  out  of  our  depth. 

Mademoiselle  Lenormand  was  born  in  1772,  at 
Alencon,  in  Normandy,  and  received  her  edu- 
cation in  the  Banedictine  convent  of  that  place,  at 
the  royal  expense.  The  good  nuns  were  far  from 
dreaming  what  an  embryo  sorceress  tlieir  cloister 
nursed  in  its  bosom  ;  though,  by  her  own  account, 
there  must  have  been  something  about  her,  even 
then,  unlike  other  children,  and  calculated  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  little  king's-charity-scholar 
wss  not  altogether  ''  canny."  "  She  remembers," 
writes  one  who  was  much  in  communication  with 
her  between  the  years  1811  and  1813,  "  having  a 
singular  power  of  observation  and  imagination  since 
s!ie  was  seven  years  old,  and  an  expression  she 
often  uses,  in  reference  to  that  period  of  her  life, 
is—  /  iras  a  waking  somnamfnilist.'^  At  an  early 
age,  Paris  became  her  abode,  and  here  we  find 
her,  in  her  seventeenth  year,  already  embarked  in 
the  profession  of  a  fortune-teller,  and  applying 
herself  with  ardor  to  the  study  of  astronomy  and 
alcrenra,  the  knowledge  of  which  she  believed 
indispensable  to  the  perfection  she  aimed  at  in  the 
divinatory  art.  She  rose  rapidly  into  note.  The 
persons  who  came,  led  perhaps  more  by  curiosity 
than  by  credulity,  to  test  her  prophetic  powers, 
were  confounded  by  the  acquaintance  she  displayed 
with  the  most  secret  details  of  their  past  history, 
and  learned  to  place  a  reluctant  confidence,  at 
variance  with  all  their  habits  of  thought,  in  her 
predictions  of  the  future.  Meanwhile,  the  revolu- 
tion proceeded,  and  it  was  the  lot  of  our  Pythoness 
to  become  involved  in  one  of  the  countless  plots 
which  the  distracted  times  were  hourly  bringing 
forth.     It  was  a  project  for  the  liberation  of  the 
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queen,  then  in  the  Temple  prison,  which  proved 
fruitless  from  the  impossibility  of  inducing  Marie 
Antoinette  to  embrace  any  opportunity  of  escape, 
which  was  to  involve  a  separation  from  her  chil- 
dren. Lenormand 's  connection  with  this  enterprise 
led  to  her  own  arrest,  and  she  found  herself  an 
inmate  of  the  prison  of  the  Petite  Force,  from 
which  she  was  afterwards  removed  to  that  of  the 
Luxembourg.  Although  at  this  time  the  "  reign 
of  terror"  had  already  begun  its  course  of  blood, 
and  the  citizen  once  breathed  on  by  suspicion — 
especially  of  royalist  plotting — had  little  to  do  but 
prepare  for  the  guillotine,  Lenormand  was  no  way 
frightened  by  this  turn  in  her  affairs,  her  astrolog- 
ical calculations  assuring  her,  as  she  said,  that 
her  hfe  was  safe,  and  that  her  imprisonment  would 
not  be  of  long  duration.  The  result  showed  that, 
unhke  the  augur-tribe  in  general,  she  had  read  the 
book  of  fate  as  truly  for  herself  as  she  did  for 
others.  Robespierre's  fall  found  her  still  among 
the  unguillotined,  and  placed  her  at  liberty  with 
the  remnant  that  were  in  the  same  case. 

Her  sojourn  in  the  Luxembourg,  however,  had 
brought  her  into  contact,  among  others,  with  Jo- 
sephine Beauharnais.     Josephine  had  once  had  her 
fortune  told,  by  an  Obi  woman  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
she  now  got  it  done  a  second  time  by  Lenormand, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  black  and 
the  white  sibyls  spelled  her  destinies  alike.      We 
say  the  satisfaction,  because  it  reallv  was  satisfac- 
tory, to  one  for  whose  neck  the  guillotine's  tooth, 
so  to  speak,  was  on  edge,  to  hear  from  two  dif- 
ferent   fortune-tellers,    so    widely    apart    both    in 
geography  and  complexion,  that  years  of  life  and 
greatness  were  before  her.     The  agreement  could 
not  but  dispose  to  belief,  and  it  is  not  rash  to  sur- 
mise that  Josephine's  mind  was  all  the  easier,  for 
her  conference  with  the  Norman  prophetess,  dur- 
ing   the    term    that    yet    intervened,    before    the 
auspicious   event   that  restored   both  to   freedom. 
This   event  itself  was   no  slight  confirmation  of 
Lenormand's  credit ;   and  when  Josephine,  about 
two  years  after,  married  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and 
perhaps  discovered    in   him  the  aspirings  of  that 
ambition  which  boded  her  the  fulfilment  of  those 
more    dazzling    promises   of  her   horoscope    that 
stood  yet  unredeemed,  she  did  not  fail  to  talk  to 
him  of  the  gifted  mortal  who  had  shared  her  cap- 
ti^•ity,  and  by  whom  such  great  things  had  been 
prognosticated  for  her,  and,  by  the  plainest  impli- 
cation, for  him  as  her  husband.      Few  men  were 
more  superstitious  at  heart  than  he  to  whom  these 
conjugal  revelations  were  made  :   he  saw  Lenor- 
mand, and  it  is  said,  (though  we  fear  on  doubt- 
ful authority,)  that  she  foretold  him  the  successive 
stages  of  the  career  he  was  destined  to  run — his 
elevation  to  the  summit  of  power,  his  fiill.  and  his 
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death  in  exile.  What  measure  of  faith  may  have 
been  yielded  by  Napoleon  to  these  vaticinations, 
(supposing  they  were  ever  uttered,)  we  have  of 
course  no  means  of  knowing  ;  but,  from  the  time 
of  his  attaining  the  imperial  dignity,  it  is  certain 
that  Lenormand  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
him,  the  effects  of  which  she  often  found  trouble- 
some enough.  Perhaps  the  emperor  thought  that 
she  who  had  predicted  his  overthrow  would  not 
scruple  to  use  means  to  compass  it.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  a  jealous  watchfulness  was  now  exercised, 
not  only  towards  the  prophetess  herself,  but  to- 
wards those  who  came  to  consult  her  ;  more  than 
once  she  was  arrested,  and  had  to  undergo  a  rigor- 
ous interrogatory  at  the  palais  de  justice.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  a  remarkable  expression 
fell  from  her  :  it  was  on  the  11th  December,  1809, 
when,  being  pressed  to  explain  an  obscure  answer 
she  had  just  given  to  some  question  which  had 
been  addressed  to  her,  she  said,  "  My  answer  is  a 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  I  reserve  till  the 
3lst  of  March,  1814."  What  the  question  was, 
to  which  this  reply  was  given,  does  not  appear, 
but  we  hardly  need  to  remind  the  reader,  that, 
eight  days  before,  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Napo- 
leon's coronation  had  been  celebrated  with  a  splen- 
dor enhanced  by  the  presence  of  five  of  his  royal 
vassals,  the  kings  of  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Wir- 
temberg,  Holland  and  Naples ;  and  that  on  the 
day  named  by  Lenormand  for  the  solution  of  her 
"  problem" — the  allies  entered  Paris. 

And  now  to  our  promised  anecdotes,  the  first 
of  which  we  find  in  a  communication  addressed  to 
our  friend  Doctor  Justinus  Kcrner,  by  a  lady  who 
subscribes  herself  "  Countess  N.  N.,"  and  who  is 
the  same  we  referred  to  a  while  ago,  as  having  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  Pythoness,  between  the 
years  1811  and  1813.  Let  us  premise  that  the 
countess'  real  name  is  known  to  the  doctor,  though 
she  chooses  to  be  only  N.  N.  to  the  public  : — 

"  On  tlie  5th  May,  1811,  the  Duchess  of  Courland 
and  I,  having  disguised  ourselves  as  citizens'  wives 
of  Paris,  drove  to  the  entrance  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
G(!rinain,  and  leaving  our  carriage  there,  took  a 
fiacre,  and  proceeded  to  Mile.  Lenormand's  in  the 
Rue  Tournon.  After  we  had  rung  and  knocked 
several  times,  a  youn<j  girl  appeared,  and  told  us 
we  could  not  see  Mademoiselle  L.,  as  she  was  at 
that  moment  engaged,  and  that  we  must  eilliercome 
another  tiu)e,  or  wait  tiil  she  was  at  leisure  to  receive 
us.  We  cliosi?  the  latter,  and  were  shown  into  a 
room,  in  which  books,  prints,  paintings,  stuffed  an- 
imals, musiciil  and  other  instnmiciits,  i)ott!cs  wiili 
snakes  and  lixards  in  spirits,  wax  fruits,  artificial 
flowers,  and  a  medley  of  oilier  articles,  covered  the 
walls,  the  tables,  and  the  floor,  leaving  scarcely  an 
unoccupied  spot  for  ilic  eye  to  rest  on.  It  was  fully 
two  hours  before  any  one  came  near  us,  during 
which  time  wo  heard  ilie  iiouse-door,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  adjoining  caliiiiet,  open  and  shut  repeatedly. 
At  last,  when  our  paiienre  was  almost  worn  out, 
the  door  of  the  room  we  were  in  was  opened,  an(i 
a  figure,  of  a  height  and  breadth  that  surpri.sed  ua, 
made  its  appearance.  It  was  Mile.  Lenormand. 
There  was  undeniably  something  imposing  in  liie 
picture  she  presented  :  her  bulk  nearly  filled  the 
door ;  her  air  was  marked  by  a  stately  composure, 


and  the  expression  of  her  countenance  had  the  kind 
of  solemnity  one  expects  to  find  in  the  professor  of 
a  mysterious  art.  She  had  broad,  flat  features,  and 
wore  a  black  silk  morning  dress,  and  a  cap  with  a 
deep  border,  that  completely  covered  the  hair.  She 
beckoned  us  into  the  cabinet,  seated  herself  in  a  high 
arm-chair,  before  a  large  table,  on  which  lay  as- 
tronomical charts  and  papers  covered  with  calcula- 
tions, and  pointed  to  two  lower  seats,  which  we 
took  possession  of.  She  now  looked  good-humoredly 
at  us,  and  told  us  we  were  disguised.  We  confessed 
It ;  she  said  nothing  further  on  the  subject,  and 
when  taking  leave,  we  named  ourselves  of  our  own 
accord." 

We  must  here  interrupt  the  countess  to  say, 
that  we  regret  she  should  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  maintain  an  incognito  with  us,  which  she 
was  so  obliging  as  to  drop  towards  Mile.  Lenor- 
mand. Countesses  that  have  anything  out  of  the 
common  way  to  tell,  should  eschew  the  anony- 
mous, lest  readers  of  an  incredulous  turn  of  mind 
should  be  led  to  suspect  that  they  are  no  countesses 
at  all.  Letters  of  the  alphabet  are  bad  vouchers 
for  a  tough  story  ;  even  the  newspapers  will  not 
insert  your  account  of  a  "  man's  nose  bitten  ofll' by 
an  oyster,"  unless  you  send  your  real  name  and 
address.  "  Q.  Z."  will  not  do.  And  what  better 
is  "  N.  N.I"  For  anything  one  knows,  it  may 
stand  for  Nobody,  of  Nowhere. 

As  our  countess,  however,  has  not  thought 
proper  to  name  herself,  it  is  well  that  she  has  not 
practised  the  same  reserve  in  relation  to  the  Duchess 
of  Courland.  The  duchess  is  a  good  guarantee 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  countess  ;  for  this 
Duchess  of  Courland  is  a  real  personage,  Anna 
Charlotte  Dorothea  by  name,  a  born  Von  Medem, 
and  third  wife  and  relict  of  Peter,  last  Duke  of 
Courland,  who  died  the  13th  of  January,  1800. 
She  was  born  the  8th  of  February,  1701,  (conse- 
quently had  entered  her  fifty-first  year  but  three 
months  before  the  "  lark"  we  find  her  engaged 
in,)  and  was  married  the  6th  of  November,  1779. 
She  lives  (if  she  has  not  died  since  1822)  on  her 
estate  of  Loebichau,  in  the  principality  of  Alton- 
burg,  and  has  a  jointure  of  sixty  thousand  florins 
(or  five  thousand  pounds  sterling)  a  year.  Her 
youngest  daughter,  Dorothea,  was  married,  in 
1809,  to  the  ne])hew  of  Prince  Talleyrand.  The 
reader  sees  that  in  the  Duchess  of  Courland  we 
have  got  a  tangible  fact,  taken  in  connection  with 
which,  the  Countess  N.  N.  becomes  at  lea^t  a  fair 
probability  ;  and  now  let  the  fair  probability  pro- 
ceed with  her  narrative,  secure  from  further  inter- 
ruption : — 

"  After  the  duchess  had  been  disposed  of,  my 
turn  came,  and  Mile.  L.  interrogated  me  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  '  The  first  letter  of  your  Christian  name?' 

'"  A.' 

"  '  The  year,  day,  and  hour  of  your  birth?' 

*'  '  Sunday,  the  18th  of  May,  1777,  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.' 

"  *  Your  favorite  colors?' 

"  '  IJlack  and  white.' 

"  '  Favorite  fruits?' 

"  *  Pine-apple  and  mulberry.' 
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"  '  In  walking,  whether  do  you  like  best  to  go 
np  hill  or  down?' 

"'Up.' 

"  '  Your  favorite  animals?' 

"  '  Eagle,  swan,  dog,  and  horse.' 

"  She  now  glanced  into  the  chart  of  the  heavens, 
told  me  that  I  stood  under  the  influences  of  Venus 
and  Jupiter,  and  then  proceeded  to  detail  the  events 
of  my  past  life,  with  a  particularity  and  a  fidelity, 
which  filled  me  with  wonder — many  of  the  circum- 
stances .which  she  related  being  such  as  I  believed 
known  to  no  human  being  but  myself.  While  thus 
engaged,  she  did  not  once  look  at  me,  but  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  chart,  from  which  she  seemed  to 
be  reading  aloud. 

"  At  last  she  raised  her  eyes  to  mine,  and  asked — 

"  '  Do  you  desire  to  know  the  future  V 

"  I  took  this  opportunity  of  observing  the  expres- 
sion of  her  eyes,  into  which  I  looked  for  a  few  mo- 
ments before  answering.  There  was,  however, 
nothing  unusual  to  be  detected  in  them,  nothing  in- 
dicating a  state  of  somnambulism,  no  gleam  of 
prophetic  rapture,  not  a  characteristic  to  mark  them 
as  the  organs  of  a  preternatural  vision.  You  would 
say  that  the  soul  which  looked  through  such  eyes 
was  guiltless  of  all  commerce  with  the  powers  of 
an  invisible  world,  and  that  if  Mile.  Lenormand 
really  divined  at  all,  it  was  by  the  rules  of  an  art 
learned  by  rote,  and  not  by  any  oracular  promptings 
from  within. 

"  Incredible  as  the  existence  of  such  an  art  might 
seem,  it  was  not  more  so  in  relation  to  the  future 
than  to  the  past.  If  the  sibyl  could  see  all  I  had 
left  behind  me  in  the  journey  of  life,  why  should 
that  which  was  yet  before  me  be  hid  from  her  ? 
She  had  shown  me  what  was  gone  :  why  should  I 
doubt  her  ability  to  bring  to  my  view  that  which 
was  to  come  ? 

"  With  such  thoughts  as  these,  I  answered  her 
question  in  the  affirmative.  On  this  she  took  my 
left  hand,  gazed  on  its  lines,  wrote  down  some 
numbers  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  reckoned,  contem- 
plated the  celestial  chart,  again  pored  over  my 
hand,  agam  wrote  and  reckoned,  and  so  on  for  not 
less  than  two  hours.  The  duchess  got  tired,  and 
w'ent  away,  and  I  at  last  began  to  be  faint  with 
hunger.  ^Ille.  L.  had  a  cup  of  soup  brought  to 
me,  and  said,  '  Have  patience,  for  I  have  something 
to  learn  here.'  At  last  her  calculations  appeared 
to  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  result,  and  she  dic- 
tated to  me  what  follows  : — 

"  '  A  singular  destiny  I  You  will  see  more  high 
mountains  than  you  think — will  ascend  more  than 
you  will  wish  to  do.  One  day,  and  that  in  1813, 
during  the  war,  you  will  have  to  fly  ;  your  people 
will  be  ill-used  and  made  prisoners ;  you  yourself 
also  will  be  carried  away  one  morning,  at  one 
o'clock,  by  men  with  long  beards,  and  by  men 
wearing  chains  and  coats  of  mail,  who  will  require 
of  you  a  breach  of  fidelity  towards  him  who  will  die 
on  the  rock.  Three  state  prisoners  will  owe  their 
lives  to  your  intercession.  In  Venice,  a  poet,  whom 
you  have  never  seen,  and  never  will  see,  will  feel 
himself  impelled  to  make  it  a  request  to  you,  that 
after  his  death  you  will  pray  for  him,  as  often  as 
you  enjoy  the  view  of  anything  preeminently  beau- 
tiful in  nature.  Your  life  will  be  spent  in  courts, 
because  the  choice  of  your  heart  is  solitude  ;  this  is 
the  contradiction  that  presides  over  your  earthly  ex- 
istence. Your  first  long  journey  will  be  from  Ger- 
many to  Italy,  whither  you  will  go  at  the  instance 
of  a  sovereign  ;  and  you  will  be  invested  with  an 
order,  the  decoration  of  which  you  will  either  never 


wear,  or  wear  for  the  first  time  at  a  very  advanced 
age.     Satiated  with  honors,  and  weary  of  the  great 
world,  you  will  die  of  years,  in  a  fair  chateau,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  gardens.     Many  will  be  around 
you  at  vour  death,  and  form,  as  it  were,  a  little 
court.     Vour  life,  and  all  that  awaits  you,  is  won- 
(  derful.     Your  wishes  point  to  tranquillity  and  re- 
,  tirement,  but  these  will  evade  your  search ;  they 
I  are  denied  you,  just  because  you  seek  ihem. 
!      "  '  One  thin?  more — a  great  thing — will  happen 
'  you,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is :  it  b  nothing 
\  bad,  but  it  must  remain  a  secret.     Belbre  1867  all 
j  will  have  been  fulfilled." 

I      "  After  this  followed  much  that  related  to  family 
matters,  and  which,  except  in  some  few  points,  has 
since  been  verified.     But  as  a  great  part  of  these 
communications  was  of  a  painful  nature,  turning  on 
the  death  of  friends,  and  other  sorrows  which  were 
in  store  for  me,  I  can  say  that  1  learned  from  my 
I  horoscope  at  least  one  lesson — never  to  wish  again 
:  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  futurity.     As  lo  the  fulfil- 
j  ment  of  the  above,  I  have  to  say,  that  the  year  1813 
brought  all  that  was  predicted.    The  poet  in  Venice 
;  proved  to  be  Lord  Byron,  and  I  keep  the  promise 
i  I  made  him,  and  will  keep  it  as  long  as  I  live.    The 
journey  to  Italv  was  undertaken  in  consequence  of 
an   invitation  of  Pope  Leo  XII.     His  death  pre- 
j  vented  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  sick 
1  persons  at  Varenna,  which  he  wished  me  to  preside 
I  over,  and  for  which  the  arrangements  were  already 
in  a  state  of  forwardness.     With  a  view  to    my 
:  holding  this  position,  the  Maltese  cross  was  prom- 
i  ised  me  ;  but  I  made  no  application  to  the  pontifical 
'  government  for  the  performance  of  this  promise, 
j  wishing  neither  to  wear  the  order,  nor  to  pay  the 
fees  for  it,  when  the  object,  for  which  it  was  to 
have  been  conferred  on  me,  was  given  up.     From 
that  time  the  prophecy  awaits  its  further  accom- 
plishment. 

"  This  was  but  the  first  of  many  visits  which  I 

paid,  in  that  and   the  next  two  years,  to  Mile.  Le- 

I  normand.    Friends  living  at  a  distance  commissioned 

'  me  to  consult  her,  and,  as  long  as  I  remained  at 

I  Paris,  a  month  seldom  passed  without  some  com- 

j  munication  between  us.     To  calculate  the  nativity 

]  of  absent  persons,  she  required  the  day  and  hour 

.  of  their  birth  in  their  own  handwriting ;  she  asked 

■  neither  the  name  of  the  applicant,  his  birth-place, 

nor  the  country  in  which  he  lived.     I  brought  her 

I  the  leaf  on  which  the  necessary  particulars  were 

!  written,  settled  the  price  to  be  paid,  (six  francs,  one, 

I  two,  or  four  louis  d'or.)  and  in  eight  days  I  had  the 

answer.     It  turned  out  that  the  prophecies  which 

j  went  most  into  details  (that  is,  those  which  were 

j  the  highest  paid  for)   were  least  borne  out  by  the 

result. 

I      "  Since  1813,  when  I  left  Paris,  I  have  had  no 
I  further  intelligence  of  Mile.  Lenormand." 

So  far  Countess  N.  N.,  of  whose  unsatisfactory 
way  of  telling  her  story  we  must  here  again  com- 
plain. After  giving  us  the  prophecy  word  for 
word,  she  ought  to  have  given  the  fulfilment,  event 
for  event,  told  us  all  about  the  "  high  mountains,"' 
(which  we  have  to  guess  were  the  Alps  and  Ap- 
ennines,) the  "  men  with  long  beards,""  (Cossacks, 
of  course,)  the  others  wearing  "  chains  and  coals 
of  mail,"  and  explained  what  •'  breach  of  fidelity"' 
j  they  required  of  her,  towards  "  him  who  was  to 
I  die  upon  the  rock" — in  whom  there  is  no  very 
great   dtfiiculty  in   recognizing   Napoleon.       She 
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might  have  done  worse,  too,  than  let  us  know  who 
were  the  "  three  prisoners  of  state  that  owed  their 
lives  to  her  intercession." 

Our  next  contribution  is  from  a  personage  every 
way  more  authentic  and  responsible  than  the  Coun- 
tess N.  N.,  namely,  the  President  Von  Malchus, 
who,  about  forty  years  ago,  played  a  somewhat 
considerable  part  in  European  affairs.  He  was 
born  in  1770,  at  Mannheim,  where  his  father  held 
so.ne  subordinate  appointment  in  the  household  of 
the  Duke  of  Deux-ponts.  The  duke,  discovering 
indications  of  talent  in  the  boy,  took  care  that  he 
should  enjoy  every  advantage  of  education  ;  he 
was  placed  in  the  Gymnasium  of  j\lannheim  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  and,  after  two  years  of  preparatory 
study,  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
from  which  he  afterwards  removed  to  that  of 
Gottingen.  In  1790,  he  exchanged  an  academic 
life  for  one  devoted  to  diplomacy,  being  made  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  Count  of  Westphalia,  minister 
of  state  to  the  Elector  of  Mayence.  After  this  he 
occupied  various  posts  of  gradually  increasing  im- 
portance, till  1803,  when  he  was  entrusted  with  a 
high  "  cameral"  appointment  by  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia. When  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was 
erected,  in  1807,  he  was  called  to  give  King 
Jerome  (the  most  brainless  of  the  Bonaparte  fam- 
ily) the  aid  of  his  financial  abilities,  first  as  a 
member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  afterwards  as 
director-general  of  imposts,  and  liquidator-general 
of  the  national  debt ;  the  last-mentioned  office,  how- 
ever, after  a  short  tenure,  he  gave  up,  and  we 
rather  think  the  office  itself  was  abolished,  as  cal- 
culated to  create  a  popular  delusion — to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  being  a  sinecure.  During  the  next  three 
years  he  was  employed  in  various  missions,  (to 
Berlin,  Hanover,  Paris,  &c.,)  the  object  of  which, 
it  is  our  impression,  was  generally  something  con- 
nected with  money  matters,  as  the  bent  of  his 
genius  was  decidedly  that  way.  From  this  period 
the  rise  of  his  fortunes  was  rapid.  In  1811,  he 
was  named  minister  of  finance  ;  in  1812,  of  war  ; 
and  in  1813,  of  the  interior ;  simultaneously  with 
this  last  charge,  he  received  the  title  of  Count 
Marienrode,  Jerome  probal)ly  thinking  that  such 
an  accumulation  of  employmcnits  (leaving  no  one 
domestic  or  foreign  affair  of  the  kingdom  that 
Malchus  was  not  to  manage)  would  be  too  much 
for  tlie  head  of  a  simple  commoner.  After  the 
dis-solution  of  the  Westphalian  monarchy,  Malchus 
took  up  his  residence  at  Hei(lell)erg,  where  for 
sonip,  time  liis  position  was  by  no  nu!ans  an  (!nvia- 
blc  one,  in  conHcpuinrf!  of  the  violent  attacks,  both 
in  rfferf!nce  to  lii.s  administration  and  his  pcsrsonal 
character,  of  which  he;  found  himself  the  object. 
However,  he  showed  his  assailants  a  bold  front, 
and  published  a  memoir,  in  wliich  the  charges 
a^'aiiiHt  him  were  aldy  combated.  He  lived  some 
years  in  priv:icy,  and  with  straitened  means ;  at 
ientrth,  in  1817,  he  entered  the  servicn  of  the  king 
of  Wirtemberg,  who  placed  liim  at  tlie  head  of  liis 
old  department  of  finance.  From  wliat  causes  wo 
are  not  informed,  he  held  his  ap|)ointment  little 
more  than  a  year.      A  pension  of  four  thousand 


florins  was  conferred  upon  him  at  his  retirement 
and,  taking  up  his  abode  once  more  in  Heidelberg, 
he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  days  to  the  "  cultivation 
of  the  sciences."  In  this  occupation — a  consider- 
ably pleasanter  one,  we  reckon,  than  liquidating 
the  national  debt — he  was  engaged  up  to  the  yeai 
1838,  and  may,  for  anything  we  know,  be  engaged 
at  the  present  writing. 

So  much  to  advise  the  reader  who  President 
Malchus  properly  is,  or  was,  and  now  to  his  ac- 
count of  what  passed  between  himself  and  Mile. 
Lenormand. 

He  had  heard,  he  tells  us,  of  the  far-farned 
divineress  long  before  he  saw,  or  supposed  that  hn 
ever  would  see  her,  and  the  way  in  which  her 
name  came  to  his  ears  was  this.  There  was  a 
certain  Count  Morio  in  the  Westphalian  service,  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  whom  King  Jerome  had  ap- 
pointed marshal  of  the  palace,  and  in  concert  with 
whom  the  finance-minister  had  received  orders  to 
remodel  the  royal  household,  with  a  view  to  its 
being  placed  on  a  more  economical  footing.  This 
business  necessitated  frequent  and  prolonged  inter- 
views between  the  two  officials,  which  took  place 
at  the  house  of  Malchus  ;  and  at  these,  Morio, 
after  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour,  generally  became 
uneasy,  and  showed  a  marked  anxiety  to  terminate 
the  sitting  and  to  get  home.  This  impatience  was 
quite  inexplicable  to  his  colleague,  who  one  day 
asked  him  the  reason  of  it. 

"  The  reason  is,"  replied  Morio,  "  that  my  wife 
is  in  an  agony  of  dread  if  I  remain  out  of  her  sight 
a  moment  after  the  time  she  has  reckoned  to  see 
me." 

"And  why?"  inquired  Malchus. 

Morio  then  related  that  his  wife,  before  he  met 
with  her,  had  had  her  nativity  cast  by  Mile.  Le- 
normand, who,  among  other  things,  had  told  her 
that  slie  would  be  married  three  limes.  Her  first 
husband  would  be  a  man  between  whom  and  Iver- 
self  no  acquaintance  at  that  time  existed  ;  the  mar- 
riage would  be  a  very  advantageous  one,  and  put 
her  in  possession  of  all  she  ccnild  reasonably  wish 
for,  but  when  blest  with  the  fnlfdment  of  her  high- 
est wish — to  be  in  tlie  way  of  becoming  a  mother 
— she  would,  soon  after  a  great  fire,  receive  in  her 
house  a  visitor  of  great  distinction,  and,  not  long 
after,  lose  her  iiusband  by  a  violent  death. 

Married  a  second  time,  not  so  brilliantly  but 
still  very  well,  she  would  return  to  her  native 
country,  (she  was  a  Creole,)  where  she  would  in  a 
short  time  lose  iior  second  husband,  and  marry  a 
third,  who  would  survive  her. 

After  tliis  explanation,  Malchus  seems  to  have 
indulg(!d,  as  far  as  it  was  possil)le,  the  wish  of  his 
fellow-laborer  to  shorten  the  hours  of  business. 
One  day,  however.  In-  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinue tlie  sitting  consideraljjy  beyond  the  usual 
time,  when  Morio,  unable  to  contain  liis  anxiety, 
at  last  insisted  upon  breaking  off,  and  said,  "  Come, 
monsirur  Ir.  minisfrc,  do  me  the  honor  to  accom- 
j)aiiy  me  home  ;  you  shall  sec  for  yourself  iho 
state  of  terror  in  which  my  al)sence  places  my 
wife,  and  you  will   never  again  blame  my  reluc- 
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tance  to  prolong  that  terror  an  avoidable  moment." 
Malchus   complied,   and  found   the   countess  in  a 
state  of  suffering  which  her  husband  had  not  at  all 
exaggerated.    When  she  learned  that  he  had  been 
acquainted  by  Morio  with  the  ground  of  her  ap- 
prehensions, she   said,    "  You   can  judge,    then, 
whether  I  have  cause  to  tremble  for  my  husband's ' 
life.      In  every  other  particular  the   prophecy  has 
been  verified.      I  did  not  know  him,  nor  he  me ;  ■ 
my  marriage  with   him  was  a  most   advantageous ; 
one,  and  has  truly  put  me  in  possession  of  all  I ' 
could  reasonably  wish  for ;  I   am  so  happy  as  to  ! 
have  the  prospect  of  being  a  mother,   and  that ; 
very  soon  ;  the  '  great  fire'  has  unfortunately  taken 
jilace — it  was  the  burning  of  the  palace  ;  the  '  dis-  j 
tinguished  ■sTsitor'  is  no  longer  to  be  waited  for, : 
for  the  king,  in  consequence  of  that  calamity,  es-  ' 
tabli.shed  himself  here  in  the  Bellevue,  (the  name  ' 
of  a  palace  in  Cassel,  in  which  Morio,  as  chief  of  ' 
the  royal  household,  resided,)  and  we  had  to  give 
him  up  several  rooms.    Yes,  I  must  tremble  when  i 
I   thhik  of  the   stage  to  which   my  fortunes  are 
arrived,  for  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  | 
violent  death  of  my  husband  is  now  very  near.'*      j 

Malchus  said  what  he  could  to  tranquillize  her  ;  ' 
assured  her  that  with  him,  at  least,  her  husband  | 
was  perfectly  safe,  and  that  one  more  meeting —  i 
though  she  must  not  alarm  herself  if  it  should  ! 
prove  a  somewhat  lengthened  one — would  now  ^ 
terminate  the  business  which  tool^  him  away  from 
her.  i 

A  day  or  two  after  this,  Morio  was  at  the  min-  i 
ister's  till  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  then  rode  out ' 
^rith  the   king.     On  their   return,  Malchus  saw  ] 
tliem  both  pass  his  house  ;  they  rode  through  the 
royal  mews,  where  Morio  explained  various  things, 
to  the  king,  while  the  countess  was  in  such  ex-  1 
treme  anguish  of  terror  that  they  had  to  put  her  1 
to  bed.      After  a  while,  the  king  rode  home,  but' 
Morio  was  still  detained  in  the  mews.     On  a  sud- 
den a  shot  was  fired  ;  the  countess  heard  it,  sprang  ! 
frantic  out  of  bed,  and  shrieked  out,  "  That  is  my 
husband — they  have  shot  him  !"  i 

It  was  but  too  true  ;   poor  Morio  had  been  ma-  | 
liciously  shot  by  a  French  farrier,  over  whom,  on 
account  of  his  disorderly  conduct,  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  give  a  German  the  preference. 

This  occurrence  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
Malchus,  and  when  the  Westphalian  catastrophe, 
in  1813,  brought  him  to  Paris,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised at  finding  the  name  of  Lenormand  in  all 
men's  mouths,  nor  at  being  urged — almost  teased, 
as  he  says — by  many  of  his  friends,  to  have  his 
fortune  told  by  her.  Among  other  things,  he  was 
assured  that  she  had  predicted  to  Murat,  in  the 
time  of  the  consulate,  that  he  would  one  day  be  a 
king ;  but  that  Murat  had  only  laughed  at  her, 
and  said,  if  that  ever  came  to  pass,  he  would  make 
her  a  kingly  present,  which  also,  on  his  ascending 
the  Neapolitan  throne,  he  did. 

Another  story,  which  he  heard  had  some  years 
before  been  avouched  by  all  the  journals  of  Paris, 
was  this.  During  the  Spanish  war,  an  officer 
came  to  Mile.   Lenormand,   to  learn  his   destiny. 


when  she  assured  him  distinctly,  that  a  week  from 
that  day,  somebody  would  give  him,  in  a  coffee- 
house, the  information  of  his  brother's  death  in 
Spain.  The  officer,  v/ho  was  not  even  certain 
that  his  brother  was  in  Spain  at  all,  determined 
not  to  go  into  any  cofTee-house  till  after  the  time 
predicted.  But  on  the  eighth  day,  some  good 
friend,  knowing  nothing  about  the' oracle,  dragged 
him  by  main  force  into  one,  the  threshold  of  which 
he  had  hardly  crossed,  when  his  servant  brought 
him  a  letter,  announcing  that  his  brother,  at  such 
and  such  a  place,  on  such  and  such  an  occasion, 
had  been  killed  in  Spain  I 

Further,  it  was  positively  asserted  that  Napo- 
leon had  twice  spoken  with  the  sorceress — once  at 
her  own  house,  and  the  second  time  at  the  Tuil- 
eries ;  but  as  nobody  but  Duroc  was  present, 
nothing  certain  could  be  known  of  what  had  passed, 
for  neither  of  these  worthies  was  likely  to  give  it 
wind,  and  she  d!ared  not.  AU,  therefore,  that 
people  told  you  so  confidently,  as  having  been  said 
by  her  to  the  first  consul — that  he  would  be 
emperor,  that  his  wife  (Josephine)  was  his  guar- 
dian angel,  that  he  would  for  a  time  reign  and 
make  war  prosperously,  but  afterwards  become 
unfortunate,  subsequently  be  overcome  and  de- 
throned, and  at  last  die  in  exile — all  this,  Malchus 
considers,  could  have  been  only  conjecture ;  at 
least,  no  one  knew  anything  certain  about  it.  It 
struck  him  more,  he  says,  that  the  Countess 
Bocholz  (whoever  she  was)  was  more  than  once 
very  pressing  with  him  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
fates,  and  protested  to  him  that  Lenormand  had 
told  her  circumstances  out  of  her  past  life,  which 
it  had  o-iven  her  a  positive  thrill  of  terror  to  hear, 
they  being  things  known  almost  to  no  human 
being-,  and  of  which  Lenormand  could  by  no 
earthly  chance  have  been  informed.  Many  others 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  spoke  in  the  same 
way,  but  there  was  nobody  that  so  much  aroused 
his  curiosity,  respecting  this  singular  woman,  as 
Docter  Spangenberg,  the  queen's  (what  queen's  ?) 
physician.  This  personage,  who  is  described  by 
Malchus  as  a  particularly  dry,  clear-headed  man, 
who  brought  everything  to  the  bar  of  reason,  and 
admitted  nothing  that  was  not  susceptible  of  math- 
ematical proof,  assured  him,  just  as  every  one  else 
did,  that  it  was  perfectly  incomprehensible  what 
this  woman  knew,  and  could  tell  one.  To  him, 
as  well  as  to  the  Countess  Bocholz,  she  had  pre- 
sented the  picture  of  his  earlier  life,  in  its  leading 
outlines,  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  reminding  him 
of  many  things  which,  even  in  Mecklenburg,  (his 
native  country.)  very  few  people  were  aware  of, 
and  which,  here  in  Paris,  no  human  soul  could 
know.  Also  with  respect  to  the  present  and  the 
paulo-post-future,  she  had  said  things  to  him, 
which  were  true,  or  had  since  become  true,  to  a 
degree  that  was  enough  to  drive  one  mad.  For 
instance — "  he  would  in  eight  days'  time  receive 
very  interesting  intelligence,  through  an  old  friend, 
respecting  affiiirs  in  his  own  country,  but  the 
bringer  of  this  intelligence  would  die  two  days 
after.''     He  and   his   friends,  with  whom  he  waa 
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living  at  Compiegne,  had  several  times  joked 
about  this,  and  wondered  when  the  messenger, 
who  was  to  die  two  days  after  dehvering  his  mes- 
sage, would  make  his  appearance.  At  last,  on 
the  eighth  day,  the  actor  Narcisse,  who  had  spent 
a  considerable  time  at  Cassei,  and  elsewhere  in 
Germany,  arrived,  and  brought  him  several  pieces 
of  news,  which  were  of  great  interest  for  him,  but 
— two  days  after  Narcisse  died. 

Doctor  Spangenberg  mentioned  further,  that  at 
the  time  of  his  consulting  Lenormand,  he  was  for 
the  first  time  of  his  life  at  Paris  ;  that  he  had  no 
mind  to  consult  her,  but  had  been  teased  into 
doing  by  Monsieur  de  Pful  and  other  friends.  He 
liad  never  before  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  her 
house,  had  never  seen  her  until  that  day,  and,  at 
his  visit,  told  her  neither  his  name  nor  his  circum- 
stances, nor  suffered  anything  to  escape  him  which 
could  have  served  her  as  a  clue. 

Malchus  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  visit  the 
divineress  ;  the  following  is  his  account  of  the  visit, 
which  we  give  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  All  this  at  length  overcame  the  repugnance  I 
felt  towards  a  sibyl  of  this  species,  and  I  determined 
to  go,  intending  however  to  put  the  reality  of  her 
miraculous  kLiowledge  to  every  test  in  my  power. 

"  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  street  in  which  she 
lived,  and  even  the  quarter  of  the  town  in  which  it 
was  situated,  was  one  in  which  I  had  never  been. 
I  put  on  a  threadbare  cast-ofF  surtout,  and  a  very 
shabby  old  hat,  got  into  a  fiacre,  and  drove  to  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  alighted  before  turning  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Tournon,  and  proceeded  to  her 
house  on  foot.  On  my  ringing,  the  door  was  opened 
by  a  little  girl,  who'might  be  about  fourteen  years 
of  age.  I  asked  for  Mile.  Lenormand,  and  received 
answer  that  she  would  scarcely  be  able  to  speak 
with  me  just  then,  as  she  was  extremely  busy. 
'Very  well,'  said  I;  '  ask  her  when  I  may  call 
again?'  After  a  few  moments,  the  child  returned 
with  the  answer,  '  Next  Saturday,  any  time  after 
twelve  o'clock.'  I  expressed  my  wish  that  she  would 
appoint  the  hour  herself,  as  I  had,  I  said,  abundance 
of  leisure,  so  that  it  was  equal  to  me  at  what  lime  I 
came,  and  I  was  anxious  that  her  reception  of  me 
should  interfere  with  no  other  engagement.  The  lit- 
tle maid  disappeared,  and  presently  there  came  out  of 
the  adjoining  chamber  a  woman  advanced  in  years, 
and,  I  must  confess,  not  without  somewhat  witch- 
like in  her  appearance,  her  eyes  glancing  about  her 
noi  exactly  with  fire,  but  still  with  an  expression 
of  uncommon  intelligence  and  subtlety.  Coming 
straight  up  to  me,  and  giving  me  no  time  to  speak, 
slie  put  a  card  into  my  hand,  and,  with  the  words, 
'  Sarnedi,  trots  hcurex,  monsieur,^  disappeared  ilgain 
into  hor  cabinet  :  she  hardly  saw  me  half  a  second, 
and  I  had  not  opened  my  lips  in  her  presence. 

"  Saturday  came,  and  1  was  there  (in  the  same 
dress)  punctually  at  three  o'clock,  was  again 
r'-ceived  by  the  little  maid,  and  reciuesttid  to  wait  a 
fnw  moments,  as  somebody  was  just  then  with  Mile. 
liwnormand.  About  ten  iniiuiles  ini^ht  have  piissed, 
when  the  door  of  the  cabinet  opem-d,  and  a  young 
woman,  supportfid  by  a  man  under  ihe  middle  age, 
came  out,  weeping  so  excessively,  that  one  could 
literally  have  washed  oneself  in  hi-r  tears,  and  giv- 
ing utterance  to  the  most  Injart-pirrcing  lameiila- 
liiins.  Her  companion  did  everylhiiig  possible  to 
assuage  her  grief,  reminded  her  that  '  the  thing, 


after  all,  had  not  been  infallibly  declared  ;  that  the 
question  still  remained,  whether  it  would  really 
come  to  pass,'  and  so  on.  There  must  something 
terrible  have  been  said  to  the  poor  soul. 

"  I  was  now  ushered  in,  and  made  to  sit  down 
near  the  sorceress,  at  a  table  that  stood  by  the  sofa. 
As  I  had  heard  that,  when  asked  only  for  the  peht 
jeu,  (which  cost  two  Napoleons,)  she  left  out  many 
details,  in  her  sketch  of  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future,  I  at  once  signified  my  desire  to  have  the 
grand  jeu,  of  which  four  Napoleons  is  the  price. 

"  She  then  asked  me — 

"  1.  The  initial  letter  of  my  Christian  name. 

"  2.  That  of  my  surname. 

"3.  Of  my  country. 

"  4.  Of  the  place  of  iny  birth. 

"  5.  My  age — to  be  given  with  as  much  exact- 
itude as  was  in  my  power :  it  so  happened  that  I 
could  state  it  even  to  the  hour,  and  did  so. 

"  6.  The  name  of  my  favorite  flower. 

"  7.  The  name  of  my  favorite  animal. 

"  8.  The  name  of  the  animal  to  which  I  had  the 
greatest  repugnance. 

"  Upon  this,  she  took,  in  addition  to  some  seven 
packs  of  cards  which  already  lay  on  the  table 
seven  packs  more,  making  in  all  fourteen  packs. 
They  were,  however,  of  very  difiereni  kinds  ;  for 
instance,  Tarok-cards,  old  German  cards,  whist 
cards,  cards  marked  with  the  celestial  bodies,  cards 
with  necromantic  figures,  and  I  know  not  what  all 
besides.  She  now  shuffled  one  pack  after  another, 
giving  me  each  pack,  after  she  had  shuffled  it,  to 
cut.  Naturally,  I  was  going  to  do  this  with  the 
right  hand,  but  she  prevented  me,  and  said,  ^  La 
main  gauche,  mon.neur.'  To  try  whether  she  said 
this  merely  to  mystify  me,  or  would  seriously  make 
a  point  of  it,  I  cut  the  second  pack  with  the  lel't 
hand,  but  took  the  right  again  to  the  third  ;  but 
she  interposed  instantly,  and  repeated,  ^  La  luoin 
gauche,  monsieur.''  Out  of  each  pack,  after  cutting, 
1  had  to  draw  (still  with  the  left  hand)  a  certain 
number  of  cards,  prescribed  by  her  ;  not  the  same 
number  out  of  each  pack,  but  from  one  more,  from 
another  less  :  from  the  Tarok  cards,  for  instance, 
twenty-five  ;  from  another  pack,  six  ;  from  a  third, 
ten  ;  and  so  on.  The  cards  thus  drawn  she  ar- 
ranged in  a  certain  order  on  the  table  :  all  the  rest 
were  put  aside. 

"  She  then  took  my  left  hand,  and  surveyed  it 
very  attentively,  taking  pariicular  notice  of  all  its 
lines  and  intersections.  After  a  little  while,  she 
commenced  countiiii^  the  lines  upwards  and  down- 
wards, anil  from  side  to  side,  pronotuicing  at  the 
same  time  the  names  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  At 
length  she  opened  a  great  necron)antic  book  which 
lay  near  her,  and  in  which  were  drawn  an  iuuucnse 
variety  of  hands,  with  all  their  linear  marks  ;  these 
drawings  she  coin|)ared  carefully,  one  after  ano'.hcr, 
with  my  hand,  till  she  found  one  that  was  marked 
in  a  similar  way.  Then,  turning  to  the  cards  ar- 
ranged on  the  table,  she  studied  them  with  great 
intenlness,  went  from  one  to  another,  nuniberuig 
and  calculating  very  busily,  till  at  last  she  began  to 
speak,  and  to  tell  me,  out  of  tht?  cards  bi-fore  her, 
my  past,  present,  and  future  destinies.  She  spoke 
very  rapiclly,  and  as  if  reading  out  of  a  book  ;  and 
I  observed  that  if,  in  running  on,  she  happened  to 
revert  a  second  time  to  anything  already  meiUioned, 
she  stat(;d  it  in  the  very  same  words  as  at  first — 
in  short,  exactly  ;i8  if  she  were  reading  it  again 
out  of  the  book. 

"  Of  tny  past  history,  she  told  me,  to  my  infinilu 
astonishment,  much  that  I  myself  had  almost  for- 
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gotten,  which,  probably,  there  was  no  one  in  my 
own  country  that  knew  or  remembered,  and  which 
most  certainly  was  known  to  nobody  at  Paris. 

"  Amon?  other  things  she  said — '  You  have 
more  than  once  been  in  peril  of  life ;  in  particular, 
wiihin  your  first  five  years,  you  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  drowning.' 

"  Who  told  her  that  in  my  fourth  year  I  fell  into 
tiie  great  pond  at  Schwetzingen  ! 

"  '  More  than  once  you  have  been  in  danger  of 
losing-  your  life  by  fire.' 

"  This,  too.  is  true. 

"  '  You  were  born  in  circumstances  which  did 
not  offer  you  the  prospect  of  high  station  in  the 
world  ;  nevertheless,  you  have  attained  it.  Very 
early  in  life  you  began  to  labor  for  distinction  of 
some  sort :  you  were  not  yet  five-and-twenty  when 
you  first  entered  the  service  of  the  slate,  but  it  was 
in  a  very  subordinate  position.' 

"  How  did  she  find  out  that  I  received  my  first 
official  appointment  at  nineteen  ? 

"  Then  she  proceeded  to  reckon  up  to  me  a  mul- 
titude of  particulars  of  my  past  life,  in  particular 
placing  the  different  sections  of  it  before  me  in  so 
definite  and  distinct  a  manner,  that  I  began  to  feel 
a  kind  of  horror  creeping  over  me,  as  if  1  had  been 
in  the  presence  of  a  spirit. 

"  With  respect  to  the  last  section  but  one,  (my 
taking  office  in  Westphalia,)  she  remarked  that  it 
had  not  at  first  appeared  likely  to  become  very  bril- 
liant, but  that  circumstances  had  soon  occurred 
which  had  given  it  such  a  character. 

"  Of  the  present  she  spoke  with  the  same  accu- 
racy. 

"  Of  the  future,  some  things  that  she  said  were 
characterized  by  a  true  Sibylline  obscurity,  or  might 
have  been  compared  to  that  Pythian  utterance,  '  If 
Croesus  crosses  the  Phasis,  a  great  kingdom  will 
fall.'  Some  things,  on  the  other  hand,  she  ex- 
pressed in  a  clear  and  unambiguous  manner,  and 
they  have  proved  true. 

"  For  example,  she  said,  '  Y'^ou  are  in  great  anx- 
iety about  your  family' — which  indeed  I  was,  for  I 
knew  that  my  wife  and  children  had  got  in  safety 
as  far  as  Elsen,  but  whether  they  had  got  happily 
to  Hildesheim,  and  if  so,  how  matters  stood  with 
them  there,  I  knew  not — '  but,'  proceeded  the  sor- 
ceress, '  you  may  be  tranquil  on  this  score,  for  in 
eitiht  days  you  will  receive  a  letter,  which  will  in- 
deed contain  various  things  not  agreeable  to  you, 
but  will  relieve  you  of  all  uneasiness  on  your  fam- 
ily's account.' 

"  In  effect,  by  the  eighth  day  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  wife,  which  acquainted  me  that  she  and 
the  children  were  well,  but  of  which  the  remaining 
contents  were  by  no  means  of  a  character  to  give 
me  pleasure. 

"  Within  the  next  eight  days  T  should  four  times 
successively  obtain  accounts  of  the  state  of  things 
in  my  native  country,  and  on  one  occasion  should 
hear  very  minute  paniculars  respecting  my  family. 

"  This  was  said  on  the  23th  of  March.  Two 
days  after,  the  allies  entered  Paris,  an  event  the 
most  unexpected  to  all  its  citizens.  About  six  days 
after,  I  went  to  walk  on  the  Boulevards ;  a  person 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Prussian  artillery  came  eagerly 
up  to  me,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  recognized 
Monsieur  X.,  who  had  lived  with  us  a  short  time 
before  at  Compiegne,  had  then  returned  to  Hil- 
desheim, and  joined  the  Prussians,  and  was  now 
come  direct  from  Hildesheim  to  Paris,  consequently 
had  no  end  of  things  to  tell  me  about  my  family, 
whom  he  had  seen  and  spoken  with.     A  little  after. 


;  I  met  Monsieur  Delius,  formerly  prefect  of  Gottin- 
jgen,  and,  in  short,  I  really,  in  the  course  of  eight 
I  days,  had  news  from  Germany  just  four  times. 
I      "  She  proceeded — '  You  will  not  remain  long  in 
*  France,  but  will  return  to  your  own  country,  where 
j  you  will  at  first  have  to  encounter  a  host  of  annoy- 
j  ances,  some  of  them  trifling,  some  grave.     You 
will  be  arrested,  but  speedily  restored  to  liberty.' 
"  All  this  took  place  here  in  Heidelberg. 
"  She  now  said  very  distinctly,  that  before  the 
23d  of  November,  1814,  I  should  receive  an  impor- 
tant decision,  but  one  very  unacceptable  to  me.     In 
effect,  on  the  21st  of  that  month,  I  received  the  let- 
!  ter  of  the  Hanoverian  minister,  Count  Munster,  con- 
I  veying  to  me  the  determination  of  his  government 
I  on  my  claim  to  the  estate  of  Marienrode  ;  the  pur- 
I  port  of  this  determination  was,  that  my  claim  was 
'rejected,  but  the  appeal,  which  I  spoke  of  to  the 
I  congress  of  Vienna,  left  open  to  me. 
I      "  '  Your  destiny,"  she  added,  '  will,  for  the  next 
'  three  years,  be  but  precarious  and  unstable  ;   and 
i  you  will  not  find  yourself  in   prosperous  circum- 
1  stances  again  until  1817.' 

"  When  she  had  completely  finished,  I  wished  to 
I  have  the  whole  written  down,  (this  costs  a  Napo- 
I  leon  more,)  as  it  interested  me  too  much  to  allow 
of  my  trusting  the  retention  of  it  solely  to  memory. 
I '  Much,'  said  I,  '  of  what  you  have  said  to  me,  re- 
specting my  past  life,  has  put  me  in  no  small  aston- 
ishment.' 

"  'JLA.''  replied  she,  dryly,  '  c'esl  lien  fait  pour 
cela.' 

"  She  had  no  objection  to  write  it  all  down  for 

me,  but  assured  me  that  she  had  more  to  do  than 

could  be  told,  and  must,  therefore,  request  of  me 

j  three  things.    First,  that  I  would  write  down  for  her 

the  three  answers  above  mentioned  ;  secondly,  that 

,  I  would  not  require  her  to  go  into  the  past  and  the 

;  present  at  such  length  as  she  had  done  in  her  verbal 

communication  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  I  would  give  her 

three  weeks'   time,  before  coming  for  the   paper. 

'That  will  be  the  easier  for  you  to  do,'  said  she, 

'  as  you  will  remain  two  months  longer  at  Paris.' 

This  struck  me  much,  because,  in  the  position  I 

then  occupied,  and  under  the  political  circumstances 

existing,  I  could  not  engage  to  be  at  Paris  three 

days. 

"  ^  Sitrement ,^  repeated  she,  as  she  observed  my 
perplexed  looks  ;  '  vous  resterez  encore  deujc  mois  a 
Paris: 

"And  in  this  also  she  was  right !  I  remained  at 
Paris  just  two  months  longer,  and  no  more. 

"  After  three  weeks  I  revisited  the  house  of 
Mile.  Lenormand,  but  found  her  engaged,  and 
heard  from  the  little  maid  that,  with  the  best  will 
in  the  world,  she  had  not  yet  been  able  to  make 
out  time  to  write  what  I  wished  for  ;  but.  if  I 
would  come  again  in  four  days,  it  should  positively 
be  ready. 

"  I  was  glad  of  this  delay;  the  test,  I  thought, 

would  be  all  the  severer,  whether  she  really  read 

the  same  things  in  the  cards,  this  second  time,  that 

she  did  three  or  four  weeks  before,  or  whether  she 

only  recalled,  by  an  effort  of  memory,  what  she  had 

said  to  me  on  a  former  occasion.     1  therefore  quit 

the  house  with  pleasure,  and  returned   after  four 

days.     Mile.  Lenormand  was  gone  out.     The  little 

maid  excused  this  on  the  score  of  urgent  business, 

begged  me,  in  her  mistress"    name,  to   enter  the 

cabinet,  and,  opening  a  drawer,  showed  me  a  papei 

'.  intended  for  me,  but  which  was  not  yet  quite  fin- 

{ ished.     I  read  it  through,  as  far  as  it  went,  and 

[  found  that  it  already  contained  about  two  ihiids  of 
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what  the  sorceress  had  said  to  me  orally.  Errors 
there  were  none,  and  the  little  variations  from  what 
I  had  heard  near  four  weeks  before  from  her,  were 
of  the  most  inconsiderable  nature. 

"  In  four  days  more,  the  little  maid  assured  me, 
the  manuscript  should,  without  fail,  be  ready.  In 
effect  it  was  so,  and  corresponded  accurately  with 
what  she  had  spoken  more  than  four  weeks  before. 
Yet  how  many  nativities  might  she  not  have  cast 
in  the  interval  !  How  many  men's  destinies  must 
have  thrust  mine  out  of  her  recollection  !  I  went 
purposely,  from  the  time  of  my  first  visit  to  her  till 
my  departure  from  Paris,  into  her  neighborhood 
several  times,  and  always  found  one  or  more  car- 
riages standing  before  her  house,  which  had  brought 
persons  desirous  of  learning  their  destiny  at  the  lips 
of  Mile.  Lenormand." 

We  offer  no  opinion  on  the  above,  except  that  it 
is  "curious."  "True"  we  must  presume  it, 
coming,  as  it  does,  not  from  a  professional  inditer 
of  fugitive  romance,  but  from  a  grave  man,  with  a 
character  to  lose — a  man  of  arithmetic  and  red 
tape,  and  such  solid  realities  of  life — whose  only 
flight  of  imagination,  that  we  can  find  any  trace 
of,  was  that  very  high,  but  very  brief  one,  of  ac- 
cepting the  office  of  "liquidator  of  the  national 
debt."  Somebody  has  called  chiromancy  a  "  mon- 
strum  nulla  virtute  redanptum.^''  It  may  be  so  ; 
still  these  coincidences  (to  use  a  word  without 
much  meaning)  are  strange.  Malchus  was  not 
the  only  celebrated  person  of  the  last  generation 
whose  horoscope  Lenormand  constructed  ;  Talma, 
Madame  de  Stael,  Mdle.  George,  and  numerous 
other  notabilities  of  that  age,  also  had  occasion  to 
acknowledge  that  her  predictions  were  not  thrown 
out  at  random  ;  and  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  the 
accomplishment  of  a  prophecy  of  hers,  respecting 
Horace  Vernet,  delivered  in  1807,  when  he  was  a 
child.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  he  would,  in 
about  thirty  years  from  that  time,  stand  in  such 
high  consideration  as  an  artist,  that  the  king  would 
send  him  to  Africa  to  paint  the  storming  of  a  for- 
tress there  by  the  French  army  ;  a  prediction 
which  was  literally  fulfilled  in  1839.  It  is  also 
asserted,  as  something  generally  known,  that  she 
foretold  Murat  the  place  and  the  hour  of  his  death, 
twenty  years  before  that  event.  Peojile  will  ivW  us, 
these  were  all  "  coincidences  ;"  which  means,  if  it 
means  anything,  that  the  event  "  coincided"  with 
the"  prediction.  Quite  true;  the  event  did  coin- 
cide witli  the;  prediction,  and  here  is  just  the  won- 
der. If  th(!re  had  b(;en  no  "  coincidence" — that 
\»,  if  the  proiiticcy  had  not  be(>n  fulfilled — rthcre 
would  hav(!  been  no  mystery  in  the  case. 

But  the  r('rtainty  with  which  Lenormand 
divined  th(!  lucky  numbers  in  the  lottery,  is  said 
to  have  thrown  all  her  other  oracular  exi)loils  into 
the  shade.  Tlie  following  anecdotes,  illustrative 
of  her  gift  in  tiiis  way,  are  told  by  Dr.  Weis.s- 
kampf,  who  had  them  from  C^olonel  Favier,  at 
Paris  : — 

"  Mile.  L.  once  declared  to  the  celebratpd  comic 
jictor,  Potier,  that  one,  two,  or  even  three  pri7.«?s, 
were  a-ssipned  hy  destiny,  generally  speaking,  to 
every  man ;  but  that  she  could   not  tell  when   and 


where  any  particular  person's  fortunate  numbers 
would  be  drawn,  without  inspecting  such  person's 
hand.  She  said,  further,  that  if  she  could  collect 
about  her  all  the  individuals  to  whom  fortune  'iz 
favorably  disposed,  all  the  lotteries  of  all  Europe 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  immense  winnings 
they  would  have  to  claim.  Potier  very  naturally 
desired  to  know  what  were  his  own  fortunate  num- 
bers. Mile.  L.  contemplated  his  left  hand,  and 
said,  '  Mark  the  numbers,  9,  11,  37,  and  85  ;  stake 
on  these — but  not  sooner  than  sixteen  years  hence 
— in  the  imperial  lottery  at  Lyons,  and  you  will 
obtain  a  quatern.''  This  was  in  1810;  in  1826, 
Potier  remembered  it ;  the  drawing  at  Lyons  todk 
place  in  May;  he  staked  on  the  four  numbers  the 
sorceress  had  named,  and  chose  for  himself  a  fifth, 
the  number  of  his  birth-day,  27 ;  and  Paris  talks 
yet  of  the  sensation  produced  when  the  five  num- 
bers Potier  had  set  his  money  on  were  drawn.  He 
won  250,000  francs,  a  sum  which  made  a  rich  man 
of  him,  and  by  which  he  sprang,  as  it  were,  into 
the  arms  of  fortune  ;  his  wealth  increased  ixoni  day 
to  day,  and  when  he  died,  (which  was  in  May, 
1840,)  his  heirs  divided  a  million  and  a  half  among 
them. 

"  Potier's  good  luck  reached  the  ears  of  Tribet, 
another  actor,  a  man  to  whom  nature  had  been 
somewhat  chary  of  talent,  but,  to  make  amends, 
extremely  liberal  in  the  matter  of  children.  He 
flew  to  Mile.  Lenormand — she  declined  to  give  him 
any  information  ;  he  besought  her  on  his  knees, 
but  she  continued  inflexible ;  he  supplicated,  he 
conjured  her  ;  she  perused  his  hand,  but  only  shook 
her  head  in  silence,  sighed,  and  left  him.  Tribet 
was  out  of  his  senses  at  this  silence  of  the  oracle — 
he  followed  Lenormand,  represented  that  his  happi- 
ness was  in  her  haiuls ;  that  he  was  poor,  helpless, 
the  father  of  ten  children,  whom  it  was  not  in  his 
power  even  to  educate,  and  for  whose  future  jiros- 
pects  he  was  in  despair.  At  last  the  sibyl  looked  on 
him  with  a  grave  aspect,  and  said,  'Do  not  desire 
to  know  your  numbers ;  it  is  true  that  they  will 
be  drawn  in  the  next  tirage  at  Paris,  but  they  will 
bring  you  far  greater  evils  than  you  now  have  to 
contend  with.  Seduced  by  the  first  smile  of  for- 
tune, you  will  become  a  passionate  gambler ;  you 
will  neglect  your  art,  renounce,  in  your  cl;U(d 
folly,  the  profession  that  insures  you  bread,  aban- 
don your  wife  and  your  children,  play  again,  and 
again  play,  and  not  cease  playing,  until,  beggnred, 
maddened,  and  lost  irretrievably,  you  will  only  lias- 
ten,  by  suicide,  a  death  already  creeping  towards 
you  by  starvation.' 

"  Tribet  vowed  and  swore  he  would  be  the  most 
regular,  the  most  .staid  of  men,  and  would  suffer  no 
degree  of  prosperity  to  intoxicate  him  ;  as  for  play, 
ho  boimd  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  avoid  it,  and 
to  apply  his  gains  in  the  lottery  solely  to  his  fam- 
ily's good.  '  Well,'  said  Lenormand,  '  I  will  tell 
you  the  numbers.  I  will  even  let  you  know  that 
one  of  them  denotes  the  year  of  your  death — it  i.s 
28  :  another  is  13,  your  name- festival,  and  a  thiid 
fi(),  the  number  of  your  star.  There  is  still  anoilicr 
number,  which  is  full  of  pood  luck  for  you,  but — 
you  once  wounded  yourself  in  the  left  hand  on  the 
stage  with  a  pistol,  while  playing  the  part  of  a 
brigand.' 

"  '  I  did  so — it  is  just  twelve  years  since.' 

"  '  Well,  that  number  is,  since  then,  no  longer  to 
bo  traced  in  your  hand.' 

"'  IJiit  1  know  it,'  exclaimed  Tribet;  '  it  is  7 
That  has  been  a  remarkable  number  to  me  all  my  life. 
At   seven   years  of  age   I  came  to   Paris ;    sevee 
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weeks  after  my  arrival  here  I  was  received  into  the  '  necessary  to  say  that  the  appeal  was  vain.  The  sibyl 
Roval  Institute  to  be  educated  ;  seven  years  after  I  grew  warm  ;  the  violation  of  the  sacredness  of  her 
entered  the  institute,  Nicci  noticed  me  there,  and  roof  incensed  her,  and  she  said  some  bitter  things  to 
finding  that  1  had  an  ear  tor  music,  took  me  as  a  the  man  of  money ;  this  incensed  him  in  his  turn, 
pupil ;  when  I  was  just  three  times  seven  years  old.  and  he  told  her  wiih  a  malicious  grin,  tliat  if  she  had 
I  fell  in  love,  married,  and  obtamed,  through  Nicci.  so  much  pity  for  the  printer,  she  had  but  to  pay  tr^ 
an  appointment  at  the  Royal  Opera,  with  a  salary  two  thousand  francs  which  he  owed  ;  he  woi;Id  then 
of  seven  hundred  hvres.  Finally,  it  is  a  man  who  be  her  debtor,  and  she  could  show  him  as  much  in- 
lives  at  No.  7,  on  the  Boulevard,  that  advised  me    dulgence  as  she  pleased. 

to  come  to  vou.  Without  a  doubt,  seven  is  my  for-  j  '"  Instead  of  replying  to  this  taunt,  she  tof  k  the 
tunate  number.'  I  usurer's  left  hand,  and  studied  its  lines  in  silence. 

"  '  GtMid  ;  choose,  then,  7  for  your  yua/eT^,-  very  ,•  Arthur,'  said  she,   after  a  few  minutes,  •  I  have 
likelv  this  number  also  will  win.'  j  found  help  for  you  where  you  least  expected  it — iu 

"  Tribet  staggered  from  her  presence  like  one  ■  the  hand  of  your  opjres^or.  If  you  yet  possess 
drunk  with  joy.  But  he  had  not  money  enough  to  ,  five  francs  of  your  own — not  borrowed,  but  honestly 
stake  a  large  sum,  and  the  prophetess  had  declared,  '  earned  money — so  immediately  and  stake  it  on  thf-se 
as  she  did  in  all  cases,  that  it  would  not  do  to  stake  three  numbers.  37,  87,  and  &S.  in  the  royal  lotten*'. 
borrowed  money.  The  poor  actor  had  only  twenty  The  tirage  is  to-day  ;  to-morrow  you  ate  the  { os- 
francs  in  the  world — he  went  and  staked  the  whole  sessor  of  -24,000  francs.  You  will  be  able  to  pay 
sum.  The  day  of  the  tirage  arrived,  and  Tribet's  your  creditor,  and  be  a  rich  man  still  ;  the  hand 
four  numbers  came  out  of  the  wheel ;  not  one  failed  that  has  brought  you  to  beggary  shall  raise  you  to 
— and  the  man  who  but  the  day  before  had  not  a  fortune,  or  there  are  no  stars  in  heaven.' 
sous,  found  himself  the  possessor  of  ninety-six  thou- ;  '•  But  poor  Arthur  had  not  a  sous,  for  it  was  but 
sand  francs!  Who  can  descnbe  his  happiness  V  a  few  days  since  the  usurer  had  swept  his  house  by 
He  ran  through  the  streets  without  his  hat;  he  i  a  distress  :  he  had  nothing  either  to  pawn  or  to  sell, 
embraced  friends  and  enemies  ;  he  told  every  one  j  The  creditor  coolly  directed  the  bailiffs  to  remove 
he  met  that  he  was  become  a  capitalist ;  he  was  so  him  :  then,  finding  himself  alone  with  the  sorceress, 
wild  that  he  took  a  box  at  the  theatre,  'to  see  Tri-  he  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  deprecating  her 
bet  play;'  in  short,  his  head  grew  giddy,  and  what  ;  resentment,  assumed  his  blandest  aspect,  thanked 
Ijenormand  had  prophesied  came  literally  to  pass.  '  her  for  the  fortunate  numbers  she  had  so  unex- 
His  ffood  luck  had  made  him  crazy  ;  his  family,  his  pectedly  revealed  to  hira.  and  avowed  his  intention 
good  wife,  his  children  seemed  to  him  a  burden  ;  to  stake  ten  francs  on  them  without  delay.  The 
Paris  was  too  narrow  for  him  ;  he  put  up  his  money,  same  sum  he  counted  out  on  the  table  of  the  divin- 
and  set  off  in  secret  for  London.  Arrived  there,  he  eress,  as  a  free-will  token  of  his  gratitude.  '  I  have 
speedily  dissipated  the  half  of  his  fortune,  and  then  long  wished,'  said  he,  '  to  learn  from  you  what  are 
became  a  constant  guest  at  the  hazard  table.  At  my  numbers  ;  thank  Heaven,  that  an  accident,  which 
first,  like  most  tyros  in  play,  he  won,  but  fortune  I  must  call  providential,  has  this  day  led  to  th.e  ac- 
soon  turned  against  him.  and  loss  followed  loss,  till   compHshment  of  my  wish.' 

nothing  more  was  left  him  to  lose.  There  now  re-  j  "  '  Do  not  suppose,'  replied  Lencrmand.  '  thr.t 
mained  nothing  of  his  destiny  unfulfilled  but  its  vou  will  escape  the  consequences  of  having  offend- 
dreadful  close,  and  this  was  not  long  wanting.  In  ed  me.  Go  ;  stake  what  sum  you  will  on  the  num- 
1828,  his  body  was  taken  up  in  the  Thames,  and  it  bers :  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  win  noihiuig 
came  out  on  the  inquest,  that,  for  the  last  eight   by  them.' 

days  of  his  miserable  life,  he  had  not  tasted  even  a  j  "  The  usurer  did  not  believe,  however,  that  it 
spoonful  of  warm  soup  I  |  was  in  the  power  even  of  the  redoubtable  Pythoness 

"  This  event  was  a  terrible  shock  to  Lenormand  ;  '  to  alter  the  course  of  fate;  he  hurried  to  the  lottery- 
she  called  herself  Tribet's  murderess,  execrated  her  |  office,  and  recorded  his  venture, 
art,  and,  for  more  than  a  year  after,  steadily  refused  j      "Lenormand  had  often  murmured,  that  while 
every  request  to  divine  numbers  for  the  lottery.  she  could  point  out  to  others  the  road  to  wealth,  it 

"  In  1S30.  however,  she  was  induced  once  more  ;  was  forbidden  her  to  tread  it  herself.  She  could 
to  do  so,  under  the  following  circumstances.  A  ,  tell  those  who  applied  to  her  the  numbers  by  which 
man  one  day  hastily  entered  her  cabinet,  stated  prizes  would  be  obtained,  but  was  herself  obliged 
himself  to  be  a  printer.  Pierre  Arthur  by  name,  and  to  refrain  from  staking  anything  on  these  numbers, 
entreated  her  intercession  with  a  creditor.  Monsieur  because  her  doing  so  was  certain  to  chanee  good 
So-and-so,  whom  he  knew  to  have  a  great  venera-  fortune  into  bad.  She  had  read  her  owti  destinies  as 
tion  for  her,  and  who  was  at  that  moment  pursu-  :  well  as  those  of  others,  and  knew  that  she  was  one 
ing  him  with  bailiffs.  While  he  spoke,  the  cred-  of  the  few  to  whom  prizes  in  the  lottery  were  per- 
itor  himself  appeared  with  his  attendants ;  he  had  ,  emptorily  denied.  She  now  rejoiced  at  this  ;  she 
seen  his  debtor  enter  Lenormand's  house,  and  fol-  ;  resolved  to  stake  the  ten  francs  the  miser  had  given 
lowed  him  on  the  spot.  This  man  was  a  money-  :  her  on  his  numbers,  sure  that  when  she  made  them 
lender :  Arthur  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  borrow  her  numbers,  they  would  not  be  drawn.  It  Lap- 
a  sum  from  him  four  years  before,  and  had,  since  '  pened  as  she  anticipated  ;  the  numbers  were  nut 
that  time,  been  paying  him  the  usurious  interest  of  |  drawn,  the  usurer  lost  his  ten  francs,  and  the  cnlv 
twenty-four  per  cent. — a  drain  on  his  earnings  which  drawback  on  the  sibyl's  gratification  was.  that  his 
scarcely  left  the  poor  man  in  a  condition  to  give  dry  disappointment  did  not  open  the  doors  of  the  prison 
bread  to  his  children.  A  half-year's  interest  was  to  poor  Arthur.'' 
now  due ;  he  was  totally  unable  to  raise  the  requi-  ; 
site  sum.  and  his  merciless  creditor,  rejecting  all  his 
entreaties  for  an  extension  of  time,  was  about  to 
consien  bis  children  to  inevitable  starvation,  by 
throwing  their  only  support  into  prison.  Lenor- 
mand readily  undertook  the  intercessor's  office,  and 


Colonel  Favier,  we  ought  to  mention,  does  nol 
guarantee  the  truth  of  these  stories,  but  merely 
gives  them  as  having  been  current  at  Paris  in 
1831,  and  on  the  alleged  authority  of  the  vsitch 


appealedto  the  usurer'scorapassion,  but  it  is  scarcely  ,  herself.     They,   therefore,   do   not  stand  on   the 
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same  footing,  as  to  credit,  with  the  communications 
of  Malchiis  and  the  Countess  N.  N.  One  thing, 
however,  the  colonel  states  as  matter  of  notoriety, 
that  Lenormand,  eight  days  before  the  death  of 
Louis  the  p]ighteenth,  gave  the  following  as  the  five 
numbers  destined  to  come  out  of  the  wheel  at  the 
next  drawing,  viz.,  the  number  of  the  king's  age, 
63;  llie  number  of  years  he  had  reigned,  (reckoning 
from  the  death  of  his  nephew,)  36  ;  the  year  of 
the  entry  of  the  allies  into  Paris,  14  ;  the  day  the 
king  had  ascended  the  throne,  26  ;  and  the  number 
affixed  to  his  name  in  the  list  of  the  sovereigns  of 
France,  18.  All  the  numbers  were  drawn,  and 
tlie  lottery  undertakers  of  the  French  metropolis 
will  long  remember  the  day  of  reckoning  that  fol- 
lowed. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mademoiselle  Lenor- 
mand, to  whom,  witch,  or  no  witch,  some  admi- 
ration will  always  remain  due,  for  having  contrived 
to  be  believed  in  by  a  generation  that  neither 
balieved  in  God  and  his  angels,  nor  in  the  devil 
and  his  imps.  As  to  her  art,  we  leave  the  reader 
to  draw  his  ow"n  conclusions  about  it,  whether 
mere  chance,  or  some  undiscovered  properties  of 
numbers,  or  a  real  understanding  with  the  invisible 
world,  have  most  to  do  with  its  results.  If  he 
decide  for  the  first,  we  recommend  to  his  consid- 
eration the  following  utterances  of  the  inspired 
Novalis  : — 

"  The  fortuitous  is  not  unfathomable  ;  it,  too,  has 
a  regularity  of  its  own." 

And  again  : — 

"He  that  has  a  right  sense  for  the  fortuitous  has 
the  power  to  use  all  that  is  fortuitous  for  the  deter- 
mininsT  of  an  unknown  fortuitous  :  he  can  seek  des- 
tiny with  the  same  success  in  the  position  of  the 
.stars,  as  in  sand-grains,  in  the  flight  of  birds,  and 
in  figures." 

With  respect  to  the  other  two  solutions,  we 
subjoin  some  remarks  of  a  writer  in  Kerner's 
"  Magikon,"  who  states  it  as  something  "  not  to 
bo  denied,"  that  the  powers  of  invisible  beings 
often  exercise  a  strange  influence  in  games  of 
chance,  an  influence  which  h  would  l)e  diflicult  to 
resolve  into  the  mere  (;irec1s  of  "  undiscovered 
properties  of  numbers  :" — 

"  We  should  have  many  proofs  (proceeds  this 
writer)  tliai  the  old  demons  of  the  heathen  creed 
siill  carry  on  their  game,  under  other  masks,  in 
Christetulom,  (especially  in  southern  countries,)  if 
we  were  to  collect  and  comment  uj)on  the  many 
itistancea  which  occur  to  <!very  traveller.  What 
diabolical  miscliief  is  wrought  in  coimection  with 
the  lottery  !  J'-vrn  in  (Jermany,  how  many  heads 
do  you  firul  turned  l)y  dreams  and  ])reseiitiments  in 
relali'in  to  this  most  ruinous  species  of  gambling, 
and  that  not  otdy  among  tlw:  conmion  jieople,  hut 
fiftcn  among  tlios*-  wlio  Imve  enjoyed  the  advan- 
fatres  of  education  I  ('rows  tli(!  Aljis,  and  the  still 
fury  becouKH  an  open  one;  and  the  further  you 
travel  .southwards,  the  mon^  nniversally  stark  mad 
do  the  people  api)car.  Dreams  and  |)resentinienls 
go  hut  a  small  way  :  the  very  betjuar  swims  in  an 
clement  of  omens,  and  sntrircstions  of  fortunate 
numbers,  and  tlnTC  is  no  po~.sil)l<!  ciisually  that  can 
befall  him,  but  it  betokens  an  umbo,  a  tinw,  a  (juu- 


tei-no,  and  so  on.*  Even  the  execution  of  a  crimi- 
nal is  explored  for  oracular  meanings :  how  the 
blood  gushes,  how  the  body  falls,  how  the  poor 
sinner  looks,  moves,  bears  himself  in  the  last  mo- 
ment— all  is  eagerly  noted,  and  auguries  are  de- 
duced from  each  particular,  that  infallibly  indicate 
the  winning  numbers  in  the  next  es/razione.  Here 
we  have  the  whole  trade  of  the  haruspices  of  old  : 
your  Roman  will  not  be  robbed  of  his  heathenism ; 
he  only  mixes  up  with  his  fiiith  in  these  oracles  an 
occasional  ejaculation  directed  to  some  favorite  saint, 
like  those  prayers  for  rich  Inglesi,  or  other  children 
of  the  north,  which  form  so  large  a  part  in  the  de- 
votions of  the  inn-keepers  of  the  eternal  city." 

We  conclude  with  a  short  anecdote  corrobora- 
tive of  this  author's  views.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
named  Maas,  of  Paderborn,  practised  a  kind  of 
divination  by  means  of  numbers,  which  made  some 
noise  at  the  time.  He  had  learned  it  from  a  Jew, 
whom  he  had  charitably  taken  into  his  house  in  a 
dying  state,  and  who,  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude, 
communicated  the  mysterious  art  in  question  to 
his  benevolent  host,  before  he  died.  It  was  a 
method  of  obtaining  answers,  in  any  language,  to 
inquiries  respecting  the  future,  or  on  other  subjects 
unknown,  by  reckonings  made  according  to  cer 
tain  rules  :  the  practice  of  it  was  called  "  consulting 
the  cabala.''^  Many  remarkable  responses  are 
recorded,  which  Maas  obtained  hi  this  way,  both 
on  private  and  on  public  afl"airs  ;  but  the  following 
circumstance  is  said  to  have,  in  the  end,  induced 
him  to  renounce  the  art.  He  once  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  "cabala" — Who  was  its  author? 
Contrary  to  what  usually  happened,  no  intelligible 
answer  was  returned  :  he  repeated  his  calculations, 
and  the  result  was  a  kind  of  admonition,  not  to 
make  any  inquiry  on  this  subject ;  but,  on  his  per- 
sisting, and  a  third  time  tempting  the  oracle  with 
this  too  curious  question,  the  answer  was  given — 
"  Look  behind  you."  At  this  our  experimenter 
was  seized  with  a  feeling  of  horror,  he  laid  his 
face  on  the  table,  called  his  housekeeper,  and 
when  he  raised  his  head  again,  there  was  nothing 
unusual  to  be  seen. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Mademoiselle  Lenor 
mand  is  still  living.  She  ought  not  to  be  dead 
for  she  told  Countess  N.  N.,  in  1812,  that  she 
was  sure  of  completing  her  hundred-and-eighth 
year. 

♦  In  ilhistmtion  of  the  above,  we  quote  wlint  follows 
from  the  l>ook  of  the  your,  Father  Prout's>  '•  I'ucts  and  V\^- 
ures  from  Italy  "  : — 

"  There  is  a  book  which  has  n  grcnter  eiiniliuicni  in  thn 
Roman  Stales  thiiii  the  New  Teslaniinl,  or  Thoniiis  \ 
Ken. pis,  called  the  '  Hook  of  Dreams,  or  the  Oracle  of  thu 
(iovernwienl  Lottery.'  Wheeiharrowfiils  are  sold  at  ev- 
ery fair,  and  it  is  often  the  only  hook  in  a  whole  viliatfc. 
The  faith  of  credulous  ignorance  in  this  honk  is  n  most 
asloinidiiic  fact  ;  and  no  later  than  four  days  apo,  at  (he 
drawiiiij  of  the  lottery,  an  instance  <p1  its  ini'silliliilitv  was 
(iiioted  in  nil  the  haunts  of  the  peojile.  A  laliorer  fell 
(roin  the  scnHoldiiilfol  the  new  hospital  in  the  Corso,  and 
was  killed  on  the  spot ;  liis  fellow-wdrkinan  left  tin' corpse 
in  the  street,  and  ran  to  coiiMilt  Ins  '  Hook  ol  Dr.ains.' 
f'lnnii,  sin\<^uc,  owaita,  (fear,  I  lood,  full.)  were  the  ca- 
liiilistic  words,  whose  corresponding  inimhrri',  set  forth 
therein,  he  selected  for  his  investnieni  ol  fifteen  hajocchi. 
(i-ii  Saturday,  his  three  niiiiihers  all  came  forth  from  the 
ir/iverninciil  urii,  winning  a  prize  of  three  hundred  doU 
i  Urs." 
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From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 
The  Lands  of  the  Bible  visited  and  described,  in  an 
ertensive  Journey,  undertaken  icilh  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Promotion  of  Biblical  Research,  and 
ilie  A'hanceiiient  of  the  Cause  of  Philanthropy. 
By  John-  Wilson,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Honorary 
Presitieiit  of  the  Bombay  Branch  ot'  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  Membsr  of  ilie  Editorial  Com- 
njittee  of  the  Asiatic  Section  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Northern  AiitiquilitfS  at  Copenhagen,  Mission- 
ary of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  &c.  &c. 
With  Maps  and  illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo.  Ed- 
inburgh.    1S4T. 

History  begins  in  Ancient  Asia.  On  that  soil 
the  human  mind  presents  its  first  development. 
Science,  learning,  policy,  religion — all  have  their 
b-'ginnings  from  that  source.  The  ciNnlization  of 
Africa  has  an  impress  of  its  own  ;  that  of  Europe 
is  still  more  distinct ;  but,  in  both  cases,  the  good 
hLis  come  by  migration,  and  its  origin  has  been 
oriental.  To  be  unacquainted  with  early  Asiatic 
history  is  to  be  ignorant  as  to  the  first  bubblings 
of  that  marvellous  stream  of  intelligence  and  on- 
wardness,  which  has  been  ever  in  movement,  and 
which  is  now  diffusing  itself  more  and  more  equally 
over  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 

Asia  stretches  so  far  north  as  to  embrace  wide 
unpeopled  regions  of  everlasting  ice  and  snow,  and 
sj  far  south  as  to  send  her  peninsulas,  which  in 
themselves  are  almost  continents,  far  within  the 
tropics,  nearly  touching  the  equator.  A'iewed  in 
its  depth  or  width,  it  embraces  more  than  half  the 
old  world.  Europe  is  not  more  than  a  fourth  of 
its  size,  while,  in  respect  to  variety,  fertility,  and 
beauty,  the  surface  of  Europe,  and  even  that  of 
Africa,  cannot  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  pretensions  of  the  greater,  we  may  almost  call 
it  the  parent,  continent.  The  fairest  and  richest 
provinces  of  Asia  are  in  the  same  latitude  with  the 
Mediterranean,  aiul  it  is  onlv  as  men  diverge  from 
those  regions,  to  others  more  northward  or  south- 
ward, that  they  become  materially  inconvenienced 
either  by  cold  or  heat.  The  entire  continent  is 
naturally  divided  into  three  departments.  Two 
grand  chains  of  mountains,  and  at  something  like 
equal  distances  from  each  other,  cross  its  territory, 
from  west  to  e-^st.  The  Tauric  chain  takes  its 
rise  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  extends,  like  a  mighty  wall  of  separa- 
tion, eastward,  as  far  as  the  desert  of  Cobi,  and 
the  walls  of  China.  The  Altaic  chain  takes  its 
rise  northward  of  the  Caspian,  and  sends  its  main 
line  in  the  s.ime  direction.  Northern  .\sia  lies 
north  of  the  Altaic  mountains,  and  in  a  line  with 
Russia  ;  Central  Asia  lies  between  the  two  chains 
of  mountains  just  named,  and  in  a  line  with  Ger- 
many ;  while  Southern  Asia,  the  seal  of  all  the 
eld  Asiatic  empires,  is,  as  we  have  stated,  in  the 
same  latitude  with  Asia  Minor  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. This  grand  division  by  mountains  is  fur- 
ther subdivided  by  rivers.  In  .Southern  Asia,  bv 
the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Indus ,  in 
Central  Asia,  by  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  ;  and  in 
Northern  Asia,  by  the  Irtish,  the  Lena,  and  the 
Yeuesei ;   the  last  named — httle  known  to  Euro- 


peans— send  their  flood  of  waters,  without  ceasing 
into  the  unexplored  solitudes  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 

We  touch  on  these   peculiarities  in  the  geogra- 
phy of  Ancient  Asia  because  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  general  history  of  that  quarter 
of  the  globe.     Northern  Asia,  indeed,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  a  history.      But  Central  Asia,  with 
its  wide  table  lands,  has  been  the  hive  of  popula- 
tion  to   the   east — the   territory  from   which    the 
Mongolians  and   Tartars,  in   later   time,  and   the 
"  shepherd   kings,"   in   earlier  time,  have   cOme 
down  like  a  flood  on  the  corrupt  civilization  of  the 
south,  setting  up  new  empires,  to  bec9me   as  cor- 
j  rupt,  in  their  turn,  as  their  predecessors,  and  to  be 
j  crushed,  in   their  turn,  by  new  insurgent  hordes, 
;  from   the  same   pastoral  regions.      Such,  in  fact, 
I  has  been  the  perpetual  round  of  Asiatic  history. 
'  Its  empires   have  all  commenced   in  comparative 
rudeness,  have   become  corrupt  as  the  means  of 
I  indulgence  have  multiplied,  and  have  fallen  under 
j  the  shock  of  ruder  and  less  etleminate  assailants. 
1  Three  stages  have  seemed  to  embrace  their  desti- 
ny — from  barbarism  to  corruptness,  trom  corrupt- 
ness to  decay. 

!  But  from  the  regions  where  human  greatness 
'  has  been  at  once  so  gorgeous  and  so  unstable,  in- 
.  fluences  have  proceeded  of  a  nature  to  produce  the 
,  strongest  and  the  most  permanent  impression  on 
I  the  condition  of  humanity.  In  those  regions  we 
i  find  "  the  Lands  of  the  Bible,"'  and  by  that  fact 
'.  alone  a  charm  is  thrown  over  Asiatic  history,  that 
i  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  any  other.  The  vol- 
;  umes  before  us  abound  with  much  that  should  be 
I  interesting  to  the  scholar  and  the  historian,  but 
1  with  more  that  will  find  its  way  readily  to  the  im- 
I  agination  and  the  heart  of  the  Christian.  Dr. 
I  W^ilson,  compelled  by  a  much  impaired  state  of 
'  health  to  leave,  for  a  while,  the  scene  of  his  mis- 
!  sionary  labors  in  India,  has  endeavored  to  render 
'  his  voyage  and  journey  to  Britain  as  conducive  as 
I  possible  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  humanity. 
j  The  result  is  before  us  in  the  present  publication 
I  — on  the  claims  of  which  the  author  himself  shall 
be  allowed  to  speak. 

"  I  respectfully  claim  a  place  for  mv  work,  from 
certain  classes  of  readers  at  least,  because  of  the 
extent  of  the  journey  which  it  narrates,  and  the 
objects  which  it  was  designed  to  subserve :  because 

i  part  of  the  land  and  ocean  over  which  it  is  mv  wish 
to  conduct  my  reader,  has  been  but  partially,  if  at 
all.  noticed  in  late  publications  ;  and  because,  even 

I  on  frequented  tracks.  I  have  exercised  my  own  vis- 
ual organs,  and  made  my  own  observations  and 
inquiries,  without  anything  like  a  slavish  deference 
either  to  my  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  Most 
travellers  who  have  entered  the  countries  which  I 
ask  the  reader  to  traverse  with  me  have  approached 
them  from  the  distant  west ;  and  almost  everything 
connected  with  them  has  presented  itself  to  their 
view  in  an  aspect  of  entire  novelty,  and  called  forth 
a  burst  of  fresh  European  feeling.  I  betook  myself 
to  them  from  the  distant  east,  in  which  I  had  resided 
about  fifteen  years,  and  not  altogether  a  stranger  to 
the  nature  of  their  clin>es,  and  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms and  languages  of  their  inhabitants,  with  many 
of  whom  I  had  been  brought  iu  contact ;  and  if  I 
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have  labored  under  some  disadvantajjes  by  my 
lengthened  sojourn  in  the  exsiccating  regions  of  the 
sun,  I  have  enjoyed  certain  facilities  for  movement, 
and  inquiry,  and  comparison,  to  which  some  irhpor- 
tance  may  be  attached.  In  my  associates,  too,  I 
was  peculiarly  favored.  I  allude  especially  to  John 
Smiili,  Esq.,  and  Diianjibhai  Nanroji  of  Bombay, 
to  the  Rev.  William  Graham,  of  Damascus,  and  to 
the  other  friends,  to  whom  1  have  expressed  my 
great  obligations  in  the  body  of  my  book,  and  whose 
assistance  and  friendshi[)  I  shall  long  remember 
with  the  deepest  gratitude. 

"  Tiie  work,  which,  as  it  regards  one  of  the  great 
objects  which  I  kept  particularly  in  view  through- 
out my  travels,  comes  nearest  to  my  own,  is  the 
'  Eil)lical  Researches  in  Palestine,  iMount  Sinai, 
and  Arabia  Petraa,'  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Robinson, 
D.  D.  That  most  able  and  learned  book  has  entirely 
exhausted  many  subjects  of  inquiry  connected  with 
Biblical  Geography.  It  is  remarkably  accurate,  as 
a  whole,  in  its  original  descriptions  ;  and  it  contains 
historical  notices  of  many  localities  which  evince 
the  most  diligent  and  successful  research,  being,  in 
fact,  a  valuable  epitome  of  the  results  of  ancient 
and  modern  travel  in  the  Ploly  Land.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  congratulation,  that  it  at  once  took,  and  will 
long  maintain,  its  place  as  a  standard  authority. 
If  it  has  not  met  with  all  the  popular  favor  which  it 
merits,  this  is  owing  as  much  to  the  gravity  of  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats,  as  to  the  disadvantage  to 
the  reader  of  the  union  of  the  more  lively  personal 
narrative,  with  the  duller,  though  still  valuable, 
historical  and  antiquarian  inquiries.  In  some  mat- 
ters of  great  interest,  I  have  seen  reason  to  differ 
from  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Robinson — as  the  place 
and  circumstances  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  Red  Sea,  the  mount  of  communion  at 
Sinai,  the  route  of  the  Israelites  immediately  after 
the  giving  of  the  law,  the  use  of  some  of  the  an- 
cient excavations  at  Petra,  and  various  questions 
connected  with  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  reasons  of  my  judgment  I  have  endeavored  to 
state  without  dogmatism,  and  in  a  spirit,  I  trust, 
etjually  remote  from  the  dangerous  extremes  of 
creduJityand  rationalism.  In  travellin,"-  through  the 
land  of  Israel,  my  companions  and  myself  were 
guidcid  in  the  identification  of  Scripture  sites  prin- 
cipally by  the  coincidence  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
and  modern  Arabic  names,  and  their  visible  agree- 
ment with  the  localization  of  Scripture,  and  the 
notices  of  iMisehius  and  Jerome.  It  was,  generally 
speaking,  rather  for  purposes  of  confirmation  than 
information  respecting  them,  that  we  consulted  the 
various  works  which  we  had  in  our  possession. 
Except  in  a  few  cases,  the  grounds  of  judgment  lie 
within  very  narrow  bounds." — Vol.  i.,  pp.  vi. — ix. 

"  1  d(!vot(;d  a  great  dc^al  of  my  attention,  when 
traveliini:,  to  the  imph^nuuiting  of  a  commission 
which  1  had  received  trom  one  of  tlie  comtnittees  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  relative  to  tiie  prosecution 
of  resr;arch  among  the  eastern  Jews,  ('ircnmslances 
mucii  favored  me  in  my  intercourse  with  these  peo- 
pl(f,  wlio  are  so  tnuch  beloved  for  their  fathers' 
bake;  and  I  have  i)ccn  enabled,  both  in  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  my  work,  to  bring  to  notice  some 
matters  conn<,'cted  with  them,  which,  I  trust,  will 
ie  found  not  altogether  devoid  of  interest  and  origi- 
nality. A  similar  ob-servation  I  may  make,  perhaps 
with  more  confidence,  connected  with  the  remnant 
of  the  Samaritans  still  aojuurniny  at  Shechem  or 
N&bulus.  The  eastern  ("hristians,  the  nominal 
representatives  of  our  lioly  faith  in  tht;  glorious  lands 
in  which  it  originated,  and  sojourning  on  tiie  fron- 


tiers, or  within  the  territories  of  Muhammadanism 
and  Heathenism,  and  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  in- 
trigues of  crafty  conclaves  at  Rome  and  Lyons, 
called  forth  special  notice,  and  excited  much  of  my 
sympathy  ;  and  I  have  devoted  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  pages  to  an  exposition  of  their  creed  and  con- 
dition, and  their  more  general  historical  connections. 
In  doing  this,  I  have  availed  myself  of  two  lectures, 
which,  in  anticipation  of  the  appearance  of  this  work, 
I  have  laid  before  the  public  since  my  arrival  in 
Scotland,  abridging  and  enlarging  them  according 
to  convenience.  I  have  of  course  formed  my  judg- 
ment of  these  eastern  churches  from  a  comparison 
of  them  with  the  evangelical  principles  which  we 
hold  as  the  truth  of  God.  I  extremely  regret  that 
I  could  not  take  a  more  favorable  view  of  them  than 
I  have  done.  I  trust  that  what  I  have  said  of  them 
may  conduce  somewhat  to  extend  the  too  feeble 
interest  which  is  felt  in  their  behalf  by  the  Protes- 
tant churches  of  Europe." — Vol.  i.,  pp.  ix. — xi. 

Dr.  Wilson  embarked  hi  a  steamer  at  Bombay, 
in  January,  1843 — the  first  point  to  be  touched  by 
the  vessel  being  our  Arabian  colony  at  'Aden. 
After  sailing  six  days,  the  coast  of  Arabia  became 
visible,  and  two  days  later  the  small  curved  penin- 
sula, the  seat  of  the  British  settlement,  was  dis- 
tinctly seen.  The  general  aspect  of  the  southern 
shore  of  Arabia,  from  the  sea,  is  that  of  a  moun- 
tainous, rocky,  and  sterile  region,  with  little  to 
make  it  welcome  to  man  or  beast.  The  neighbor- 
hood of  'Aden  is  not  an  exception  in  this  respect. 
The  peninsula  on  which  our  colony  is  situated  is 
not  five  miles  square,  but  is  connected  with  a  good 
bay,  and  strong  natural  means  of  defence.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  nearly  20,000,  of  which 
something  less  than  one  thousand  only  are  Euro- 
peans.    The  town  itself,  says  Dr.  Wilson, 

"  is  esconced  in  an  amphitheatre  of  rocky  moun- 
tains, literally  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  with 
its  only  opening  in  the  direction  of  the  lofty  and 
fortified  islet  of  Sirah,  which,  when  we  first  ob- 
served it,  appeared  merely  part  of  the  circle  of  hills, 
on  the  margin  of  which  it  is  situated.  The  town, 
if  found  in  another  locality,  would  appear  mean  to 
extremity  ;  but  the  oddness  of  its  site  disarms  criti- 
cism. The  attention  is  irresistibly  arrested  by  the 
lofty  and  unscalable  walls,  and  impregnable  towers 
and  bulwarks  which  nature  hath  reared  around  it. 
The  houses,  or  rather  huts,  are  in  rows,  traversing 
a  small  valley,  and  very  slight  in  their  construction, 
and  limited  in  their  accommodation.  Many  of  them 
are  entirely  of  wicker-work,  with  wagon  roofs,  with 
interwoven  leaves  of  the  date-palm  for  a  covering. 
Not  a  few  of  them  have  flat  roofs.  They  are  gen- 
erally of  undressed  stone,  compacted  with  layers 
and  pillars  of  wood  instead  of  mortar.  Not  a  glass 
window  is  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  apertures  for  admit- 
ting the  light  are  so  small  that  they  defy  the  en- 
trance of  the  thief.  Those  in  the  Jews'  quarter 
are  the  most  respectable  ;  but  even  of  them  little 
favorable  can  be  said.  The  palace  of  the  Sultan 
is  a  forsaken  tenement ;  but  in  the  days  of  yore  it 
must,  as  an  Asiatic  domicile,  have  been  worthy  of 
its  occupant.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
in  the  town  is  the  tomb  of  the  Mubammadan  saint, 
Idris  ibn  'Abdallah.  Few  lowers  or  minarets  are 
visible.  Numerous  wells  and  tanks,  excavated 
with  care,  many  of  which  have  become  useless, 
may  also  be  observed.     The  residence  of  Captair 
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Haines,  of  the  I.  N.,  formerly  engaged  in  the  sur-  ] 
vey  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  from  the  first  the 
political  agent  or  governor  of  our  Arabian  posses- 
sions, is  in  the  forna  of  a  neat  Indian  bungalow.  ; 
We  got  the  kindest  and  most  hospitable  welcome  ' 
from  its  inmates.     At  the  post  office,  in  a  neigh- 
boring cottage,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  com- 
munications from  Britain,  which  had  arrived  by  the 
last  mail.'" — Vol.  i.,  pp.  14 — 16.  I 

I 
Even  here,  where  the  lichen  often  finds  it  dif- ; 
ficult  to  subsist,  religions — the  hoary  religions  of  ! 
the  east — retain  their  hold,  and  along  with  them  j 
the  no  less  ancient  spirit  of  traffic.  Even  here,  , 
too,  that  invaluable  institution,  the  Bible  Society,  i 
has  its  good  deeds  to  speak  for  it.  A  Jew,  a  man 
of  some  authority  among  his  brethren,  had  On  I 
hand  thirty-six  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  \ 
for  distribution  at  half  the  cost  price.  Leaving 
the  abode  of  this  man,  says  Dr.  Wilson,  | 

i 
"  we  went  to  that  of  Moshe  Menahem,  the  '  ruler  j 
of  the  Jews,'  who  politely  walked  with  us  to  the  ', 
synagogue.     He  is  the  oidy  Israelite  at  'Aden  who  ■< 
reads  and  writes  Arabic  in  its  proper  character ;  ! 
and  I  had  pleasure  in  making  him  a  little  gift  sim-  i 
ilar  to  that  which  I  had  put  into  the  hands  of  the  | 
Nasi.     At  the  synagogue  we  found  about  twenty  j 
persons  engaged  in  repeating  night  prayers,  some  j 
of  whom  were  standing  at  the  door  and  lobby,  as  if  1 
unworthy  to  enter  the  interior.     The  synagogue,  [ 
which  is  the  only  public  building  which  the  Jews  ' 
of  'Aden   possess,  is  of  the   plainest  description,  I 
being  merely  a  square  room  of  considerable  height,  I 
but  with  scarcely  a  hole  to  admit  the  light.     Its 
furniture  is  very  limited,  consisting  of  a  small  desk 
and  three  or  four  stools,  a  coarse  mat  spread  over  j 
the  floor,  three  or  four  tumblers  used  as  lamps,  and 
several  ostrich  eggs  as  ornaments,  suspended  from 
the  roof.     At  the  synagogue  we  were  introduced 
to  a  Jew  from  India,  who  saluted  us  very  cordially, 
and  joined  himself  to  our  company.     In  the  course 
of  our  wanderings  and  meanderings  in  the  town, 
we   came   upon   one  of  the  three  or  four  Jewish 
schools,'  at  which  the   young  idea,  as  in   most 
aboriginal  seminaries  in  the  east,  is  taught  rather 
how  to  shout  than  to  shoot.     About  a  dozen  boys, 
without  either  book  or  paper  before  them,  were  fol- 
lowing their  pedagogue  in  the  recitation  of  some 
passafjes  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  bawling  at  the 
utmost  pitch  of  their  voices.      Most  of  the  adult 
Jews  with  whom  we  afterwards  came  into  contact 
seemed  timid  and  retiring,  and  destitute  of  that  ease 
and  confidence  which,  under  the   British  govern- 
ment, they  will   not  long   fail   to  obtain.     In  the 
bazars  we  observed  a  considerable  number  of  shopt- 
keepers  from  India,  attracted  to  this  rising  place, 
doubtless,  by  the  auri  sacra  fames  which   has  so 
widely  dispersed  the  high-turbaned  and  long-headed 
Banias  and  Bhatias,  along  the  shores  both  of  Arabia 
and  Africa.     An  enterprising  Parsi  was  here  and 
there  observed,  as  their   rival,    pushing    his  way 
through  the  throng,  or  sitting  over  his  baskets  and 
making  love  to  the  Indian  camp-followers,  that  they 
miffht  serve  themselves  at  his  store." — Vol.  i.,  pp. 
17^13. 

Of  course  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
"Aden  are  ^lohammedans,  but  their  religious  forms 
do  not  seem  to  be  in  very  scrupulous  observance. 
The  voyage  of  Dr.  Wilson,  from  'Aden  to  Suez 
presents  nothing  memorable,  but  we  cannot  quit 


this  extended  line  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  with- 
out reminding  our  readers  of  the  ground  on  which 
even  these  regions  should  be  regarded  as  among 
"  the  Lands  of  the  Bible."'  The  merchandise  of 
the  ancient  Phoenicians  consisted  partly  in  pipduce 
of  their  own,  but  chiefly  in  wares  whicli  they 
obtained  from  other  countries.  Even  in  respect 
to  their  own  manufactures,  the  raw  material  must 
have  come  to  them  almost  entirely  from  a  distance. 
These  facts  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an  exten- 
sive land  trade.  Of  this  trade,  an  instructive  de- 
scription is  given  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Ezekiel.  The  ode  of  the  prophet, 
setting  fortl\,  as  it  does,  the  commercial  grandeur 
of  Tyre,  presents  a  map  of  the  countries  to  which 
this  commerce  extended,  describing,  with  special 
minuteness,  the  places  frequented  by  the  mer- 
chants of  T)Te  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  which 
connected  the  trade  of  that  people  with  India. 
The  following  is  the  language  of  the  prophet,  as 
rendered  by  Michaelis  : — •' Waden  and  Javan 
brought  thee  from  Sana*  sword-blades,  cassia, 
and  cinnamon,  in  exchange  for  thy  wares.  The 
merchants  of  Saba  and  of  Raema  traded  with  thee  : 
the  best  spices,  precious  stones  and  gold,  brought 
they  to  thee  for  thy  wares.  Haran,  Canna, 
Aden,  Saba,  traded  with  thee."  Now  some  of 
these  places — as  Aden,  Canna,  and  Haran,  all 
famous  seaports  on  the  Indian  sea  ;  as  well  as 
Sanaa  and  Saba,  or  Mariaba,  still  the  capital  of 
Yemen,  have  the  same  means  to  ikm  hour  ;  and 
if  the  exact  site  of  Waden  is  uncertain,  it  is  be- 
yond doubt  that  it  was  situated  in  the  straits  of 
Babe Iman del.  These  references  clearly  show 
how  familiar  to  the  people  of  Palestine  were  the 
great  trade  marts  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  of  the  re- 
gions still  more  remote.  The  portion  of  Arabia 
stretching  along  the  shore,  from  the  Arabian  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  might  well  have  received  the 
name  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  if  contrasted  with  the 
internal  desert  ;  for  though  not  uniformly  fertile, 
it  has  its  spots  of  richness  and  beauty  among  the 
coast  mountains,  which  are  nowhere  else  to  be 
paralleled  in  that  vast  peninsula.  The  value  of 
the  Arabian  marts  arose,  in  part,  from  the  produce 
of  their  own  neighborhood,  but  still  more  from  their 
becoming  the  emporium  of  Ethiopian  and  Indian 
merchandise,  including — besides  their  owti  frank- 
incense, rajTrh,  cinnamon,  cassia,  gold,  precious 
stones — other  products  almost  without  number. 
The  result  was,  that  Arabia  Felix  included  cities 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Phcenicia,  or  of  Attica 
itself,  in  wealth  and  splendor.  Of  all  this,  at 
present  a  few  traces  only  remain,  some  of  which 
came  ur.der  the  notice  of  Dr.  Wilson  at  "Aden. 
It  is  not  now  improbable  that  the  old  traffic,  with 
its  consequent  opulence  and  civilization,  may  in  a 
great  part  return  to  those  long-deserted  regions. 

In  Suez,  the  greatest  seaport  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  following  proofs  of  the  .olerant  spirit  of  Mo- 
hammad Ali  came  under  the  notice  of  our  trav- 
eller : — 

"  Before  we  left  the  o-overnor,  an  Arab,  arrayed 
according  to  the  Turkish  fashion,  addressed  us  m 
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excellent  Eiiirlish.  He  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
young  Feilaliin,  who  had  been  sent  to  Europe  for 
his  education  by  Muhammad  'Ali.  He  had  been 
seven  and  a  half  years  in  Britain,  and  principally 
educated  at  Glasgow,  where  he  had  embraced 
Christianity,  and  been  baptized.  He  remembered 
with  affection  his  Christian  friends  in  that  city, 
meniioning  particularly  the  names  of  Drs.  Brown 
and  Smyth,  two  of  its  most  distinguished  and  re- 
spected ministers.  He  still  held  fast,  he  said,  the 
profession  of  his  faith,  though  he  had  been  induced 
to  unite  himself  in  marriage  to  a  young  woman,  a 
member  of  a  Muhammadan  family.  He  was  en- 
gaged for  the  present  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Levick, 
the  English  vice-consul  at  Suez ;  but  he  expected 
to  be  soon  called  to  Cairo  by  the  Pasha,  who  re- 
tained a  claim  to  his  services,  as  to  those  of  all  per- 
sons whom  he  educates,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Muhammad  'Ali  he  represented  as  tolerant  to  the 
young  men  wlio  embraced  Christianity  when  in 
Europe,  and  as  determined  to  keep  in  abeyance  the 
law  of  the  Musalmatis,  vvhicli  requires  converts  to 
Christianity  to  be  put  to  death.  Complaints  against 
them  by  the  bigoted  devotees  of  the  Kuran,  he 
said,  he  had  more  than  once  dismissed.  Similar 
favorable  testimonies  respecting  his  highness  I  else- 
where received.  I  was  told  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  a  woman  was  taken  before  him  to  be  con- 
demned to  death  for  apostasy  from  Islam,  he  dis- 
missed her  by  merely  saying  that  she  had  merely 
acted  a  foolish  part ;  and  that  after  her  departure  he 
severely  reprimanded  her  accusers,  adding  that  he 
hoped  that  no  similar  case  would  again  be  brought 
to  his  attention,  as  it  was  enough  for  him  to  see  that 
his  subjects  did  their  duty  to  him  as  their  ruler,  and 
refrained  from  injuring  their  neighbors." — Vol.  i., 
pp.  41,  42. 

In  the  journey  from  Suez,  our  author  saw  the 
mirage  of  the  desert  in  much  greater  distinctness 
than  in  India.  "  This  was  a  phenomenon,"  says 
Dr.  Wilson,  "  which  we  afterwards  frequently 
witnessed  in  our  journey  through  Arabia  Petraea, 
and  in  such  a  state  of  perfection,  that  nothing  but 
a  knowledge  of  our  locality,  and  an  experience  of 
its  deccitfulncss,  could  induce  us,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  it,  to  believe  that  it  was  anything  else 
than  an  extensive  sheet  or  copious  lake  of  water, 
of  crystal  purity,  reflecting  the  forms  of  the  moun- 
tains and  other  surrounding  objects,  and  even  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  sometimes  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion, and  sometimes  inversely."  The  Arabic 
word  soj-df>,  given  to  this  appearance,  is  the  same 
with  the  Hebrew  word  Illlt?,  the  word  used  by 
Isaiah  with  great  propriety  and  beauty — 

"  For  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and 
streams  in  the  desert. 
And   the  nuragr.  shall   become  a  lako,  and   the 
thirsty  land  springs  of  water." 

The  cruel  di'ccjition  shall  b(!Come  a  merciful 
reality.  Mohammed  makes  a  similar  use  of  this 
term — 

"  The  works  of  the  unboliovrrs  arc  like  the  xarAl)  in 
the  plain, 
Which  the  thirsty  imagines  to  be  water,  till  he 
goes  and  finds  it  to  be  nought." 

Dr.  Wilson  has  favored  us  with  an  account  of 
his  impressions  on  entering  Cairo — 


"  To  the  visitor  from  India,  there  is  nothing  ai 
first  sight  very  striking  in  the  interior  of  Cairo,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  large  and  dense  town  itself 
contrasts  with  the  absolute  desolation  and  solitude 
of  the  desert  through  which  he  has  just  passed. 
His  eye  is  accustomed  to  narrow,  irregular,  and 
dirty  streets,  crowded  bazars,  lofty  minarets,  and 
swelling  domes,  and  to  a  people  of  varied  hue  and 
romantic  costume.  Yet  he  does  soon  perceive  that 
in  Cairo  he  is  not  in  an  Indian  city.  Its  houses 
he  finds  higher,  larger,  of  more  durable  material, 
more  crowded  together,  more  sombre  and  shaded, 
with  their  overjutting  upper  stories,  than  those  of 
Hindustan.  Its  bazars  and  shops  are  constructed 
and  fitted  up  with  far  more  order  and  taste,  and 
better  adaptation  to  their  object,  than  those  in  which 
the  Wants  and  Borahs  dispense  their  wares.  Its 
men  are  more  substantially  and  gracefully  clothed, 
but  less  cleanly  in  their  persons,  than  those  with 
whom  he  has  been  familiar  in  the  further  east.  Its 
women  he  cannot  at  all  compare  with  the  daughters 
of  India,  for  by  their  impenetrable  and  frightful 
veils,  and  shapeless  mantles  and  robes,  inflated  with 
and  floating  on  the  breeze,  their  face  and  form  are 
alike  rendered  invisible.  The  distressing  grunt 
and  heavy  tread  of  the  p&lkhi-bearer  have  given 
way  to  the  yelling,  and  poking,  and  lashing  of  the 
donkey-boy.  The  g^dis,  buggies,  and  hurly-gigs 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  such  as  are  seen  in  Bombay, 
are  so  completely  wanting,  that  whole  days  may 
pass  without  seeing  a  single  wheel  vehicle.  The 
streets,  in  fact,  are  so  narrow,  that  most  of  them  do 
not  permit  a  carriage,  even  of  the  smallest  dimen- 
sions to  pass  along.  The  courtesy  and  sycophancy 
of  the  multitude  have  entirely  disappeared.  Though 
he  is  not  now  insulted  on  the  highways,  as  before  the 
days  of  Muhammad  'Ali  he  would  not  have  failed 
to  be,  he  sees  none  of  that  deference  shown  to  him 
in  public  which  he  experiences  in  India,  where  the 
submissive  and  peaceable  Hindu  hails  him  as  at  once 
his  lord  and  benefactor." — Vol.  i.,  pp.  54,  55. 

Mohammed  Ali,  whose  capital  is  thus  described, 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  our  time 
He  was  born  at  Cavalla,  in  Roumelia,  in  ITfiO. 
His  father  was  a  chief  of  police.  He  came  into 
p'gypt  in  1,800,  as  second  in  command  with  300 
men,  to  resist  the  French.  Amidst  the  confusion 
and  perils  of  that  juncture,  his  sagacity,  courage, 
and  i)romptitudc  gave  him  such  paramount  influ- 
ence, that  in  the  rebellion  of  1805,  when  the 
Mameluke  sheikhs  refused  to  receive  the  new  rep- 
resentative of  the  sultan,  Kourchid  Pacha,  they 
called  Mohammed  Ali  to  the  supreme  command, 
an  appointment  which  the  sultan  himself  deemed 
it  expedient  to  confirm.  But  six  years  later,  tlie 
Mameluke  beys  were  detected  in  conspiracies, 
against  him  ;  he  did  not  conceal  from  tlu^m  his 
knowledge  of  th(>ir  [dottings,  and  had  urged  them, 
it  is  said,  to  withdraw,  and  to  find  better  employ- 
ment in  Upper  Egypt,  previous  to  the  memorable 
day  when  they  w<Te  treacherously  surrendered  to 
the  bullets  of  his  guards  in  Cairo.  Not  content 
with  the  subsequent  confirmation  of  his  authority 
by  the  Porte,  Mohammed  Ali  extended  his  con- 
quests over  Syria,  and  had  made  inroads  in  A.sia 
Minor,  when  he  was  checked  by  the  intervention 
of  the  cabinets  of  l']urope.  His  successes  threw 
the  usual  prestige  al)out  him.  He  was  believed 
to  be  invincible.      Such  was  probably  his  own  con- 
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viction.  Wherever  his  power  has  extended,  his 
authority  has  swallowed  up  the  petty  authorities 
between  which  the  country  was  divided  ;  the  effect 
of  which  has  been,  greater  protection,  greater  or- 
der, and  wonderfully  greater  production,  both  in 
arts  and  agriculture,  but  withal  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  exaction,  to  enable  him  to  realize  the 
schemes  of  his  ambinon.  The  plague  and  war 
have  repeatedly  threatened  him  with  destruction  ; 
his  projects  have  often  brought  on  him  an  expen- 
diture, to  which  even  his  enormous  demands  in  the 
shape  of  revenue  have  been  unequal — still  there 
he  is,  not  menacing  Asia  Minor,  it  is  true,  nor  any 
longer  the  master  of  S\-ria,  but  the  recognized  sov- 
ereign of  a  country  which  forms  the  great  passage 
between  the  east  and  west  ;  and  if  no  longer  astir 
in  arms,  signalized  by  no  less  actinty  in  more 
humane  pursuits,  as  the  protector  of  commerce, 
the  friend  of  education,  and  the  strong  hand  which 
has  substituted  order  almost  European ,  in  the  place 
of  anarchy  worse  than  Asiatic.  Certain  of  our 
readers  will  probably  be  interested  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  educational  doings  of  Mohanamed  Ali. 

"  The  scheme  of  public  instruction  in  Eeypt,  I 
may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning,  embraces 
primary,  preparatory,  and  polytechnic,  and  special 
schools.  The  primary  amount  to  four  in  Cairo, 
and  one  in  Alexandria,  of  200  pupils  each,  and 
forty-five  in  the  provinces  of  100  each,  making  al- 
together 5500  pupils,  who  are  instructed  in  reading 
and  writing  Arabic,  >l»e  first  rules  of  arithmetic, 
and  '  religious  instruction.'  A  suitable  set  of  books 
has  not  yet  been  prepared  for  them.  The  prepara- 
tory schools  are  only  two,  one  being  at  Cairo  with 
1500,  and  one  at  Alexandria  with  500  scholars. 
They  receive  their  pupils  from  the  primary.  Their 
course  embraces  four  years,  which  are  devoted  to 
the  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian  languages,  arith- 
metic, elementary  algebra,  elementary  geometry, 
caligraphy,  and  lineary  design  and  drawing.  The 
polytechnic  school  receives  its  pupils  from  the  pre- 
paratory schools.  Its  course  is  one  of  three  years, 
and  directed  to  elementary  geography,  algebra, 
rectilinear  and  spherical  trigonometry,  descriptive 
geometry,  statics,  analytical  geometry,  differential 
and  integral  calculus,  mechanics,  geodesy,  physics, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  mineralogy,  architecture,  ge- 
ology, construction  of  machines,  drawing,  engineer- 
in?,  and  mining.  The  fnilytechnic  pupils  who  fimsh 
their  curriculum  satisfactorily,  become  sub-lieuten- 
ants in  the  army,  at  the  call  of  the  Pasha,  and  those 
who  are  rejected  become  non-commissioned  officers. 
Among  the  s^>ecial  schools  is  one,  the  object  of 
which  IS  to  furnish  translators  for  the  different  pub- 
lic departments,  and  monitors  for  the  preparatory 
schools.  The  others  are  respectively  devoted  to 
the  training  of  persons  for  the  different  branches  of 
the  army,  and  the  medical  service.  The  standard 
of  proficiency  at  all  of  them  is  most  respecuble. 
The  youths  attending  them  are  generally  selected, 
when  necessary,  by  conscription,  but  some  of  them 
are  volunteers ;  and  they  are  fed  and  clothed  at  the 
expense  of  the  government,  which  thus  establishes 
its  demand  on  their  services.  A  vigilant  system 
of  superintendence  is  maintained,  and  periodical  ex- 
aminations, at  which  rewards  are  distributed,  test 
the  attainments,  and  encourage  the  application,  of 
the  pupils.  Thoush  the  advances  of  the  public 
•ervices  of  the  country,  and  the  maintenance  of  his 


own  poMwer  and  influence,  are  the  grand  objects 
which  Muhammad  Ali  has  in  view  in  his  support 
of  education,  he  still  deserves  great  praise  for  the 
encouragement  which  the  cause  receives  at  his 
hands.  It  must  in  many  ways  ultimately  tell  on 
the  elevation  of  the  country,  and  the  advancement 
of  his  people.  How  much  it  is  needed  must  be 
apparent  from  a  glance  at  the  indigenous  and  reli- 
gious schools  of  the  country." — \o\.  i.,pp.  71,  72. 

These  "religious   schools'"   are   all   connected 
with  the  mosques,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  priests 
The  cliildren  are  taught  to  read,  seldom  to  write, 
I  and  the  instruction  given  is  almost  ever}*where  of 
':  the  most  frivolous  and  worthless  description,  re- 
lating, for  the  most  part,  to  trivial  things  connected 
;  with  the  Mohammedan  worship  and  superstitions 
— a  sort  of  training  which  no  doubt  passes  as  be- 
ing very  religious. 

We  shall  not  accompany  Dr.  Wilson  in  his  visit 
to  the  pyramids  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo,  noi 
shall  we  attempt  a  critical  estimate  of  the  specula- 
tions presented  in  his  pages  concerning  the  march 
j  of  the  Israelites  in  the  direction  of  tiie  Red  Sea. 
i  Great  obscurity  rests,  and  was,  perhaps,  designed 
'  to  rest,  on  the  question  concerning  the  precise  lo- 
cality of  events  so  pregnant  with  religious  interest. 
.  We  cite  the  following  incident,  for  the  reason  men- 
'  tioned  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and  for  other  reasons  that 
!  win  readily  occur  to  the  biblical  student  : — 

1      "  About  mid-day  we  came  to  a  chasm  running  to 
the  right,  and  still  narrower  than  that  through  which 
,  we  were  passing.     One  of  our  guides  reported  that 
I  water  was  to  be  found  in  it,  and  there  was  a  gen- 
;  eral  rush  to  the  place  where  the  precious  treasure 
I  was  to  be  procured.     The  water,  all  derived  from 
recent  rains,  was  found  collected  in   pools  among 
!  the  rocks :  and  one  of  these  pools,  called   by  our 
Arabs  Bir-Ramliyah,  or  the  well  of  Ramliyah.  con- 
tained a  quantity  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  a 
large  body  of  men  and  cattle.     We  replenished  our 
skins  with  it,  as   we  found  it  perfectly  sweet  and 
pure.     Its  occurrence  suggested  to  us  the  rains  of 
heaven,  overlooked  by  infidels  and  rationalists,  as 
the  possible  means  by  which  the  Israelites  were 
;  supplied  with  this  indispensable  element  in  many 
'  of  their  marches  through  the  wilderness.     '  Thou, 
O  God,  didst  send  a  plentiful  rain,  whereby  thou 
didst  confirm  thine  inheritance  when  it  was  weary." 
The  tremendous  stonns  of  thunder  and  hail  over 
,  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,  which  formed  one  of  the 
ten  plagues,  would  alone  have  been  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  provide  any  quantities  of  the  needful  ele- 
ment for  the  Israelites,  previous  to  their  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea."'— Vol.  i.,  p.  131. 

I  The  point  at  which  the  Israelites  crossed  the 
Red  Sea  can  be  determined  with  a  nearer  approach 
to  certainty  than  the  route  by  which  thev  arrived 

'  at  it. 

"  Near  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Badiya.  there 
are  a  few  high  detached  rocks  which  lie  close  to 
the  shore.  Most  of  our  party  left  them  to  the  right 
on  roundinfr  the  corner  of  Jebel  Atakah.  or  the 
Mountain  of  Deliverance  :  but  Mr.  Sherlock  and  1 
proceeded  straight  to  the  Red  Sea  before  turning 
northward.  We  believed,  for  reasons  to  be  after- 
wards stated,  that  w  hen  we  were  within  the  water 
.  mcirk  there,  we  were  near  the  spot  w  here  Moses 
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at  the  Divine  command,  stretched  his  hand  over  the 
sea,  and  where  '  at  the  blast  of  God's  nostrils,  the 
waters  were  gathered  together,  the  floods  stood 
upright  as  an  heap,  and  the  depths  were  congealed 
in  the  heart  of  the  sea.'  We  had  no  wish  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  sacred  associations  of  the  place,  or 
to  detract  from  that  miraculous  agency  by  which 
the  way  was  thus  marvellously  prepared  for  the 
passage  of  God's  people.  We  made  an  estimate 
of  the  distance  across,  with  a  view  to  our  disposal 
of  the  objections  of  those  who  maintain  that  the 
Israelites  could  not  have  crossed  the  sea  here  in  a 
smgle  night  as  recorded  in  Exodus.  We  reckoned 
the  width  at  about  eight  miles  ;  but  we  formed  our 
judgment  merely  from  the  eye,  and  were  not  in- 
clined to  lay  much  stress  upon  its  accuracy.  It 
appears,  however,  from  Captain  IMoresby's  admira- 
ble survey  and  chart,  published  by  the  East  India 
Company,  that  we  were  not  guilty  of  error."* — 
Vol.  i.,  pp.  135,  130. 

Dr.  W^ilson,  while  doing  full  justice  to  the  em- 
inent service  rendered  to  sacred  geography  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  in  his  well-known  Biblical  Researches, 
complains  seriously,  and,  we  think,  very  justly,  of 
the  opinions  of  that  writer  concerning  both  the 
place  and  circumstances  of  this  memorable  transit. 
We  deeply  regret  the  tendency  evinced  by  many 
theological  critics,  reputed  orthodox  and  evangeli- 
cal, to  admit  the  rationalistic  method  of  dealing 
with  facts  of  this  nature — so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
reduce  the  miraculous  to  the  lowest  possible  mini- 
mum, if  not,  in  many  cases,  to  preclude  it  alto- 
gether. No  doubt,  orthodox  interpretations  may 
be  unsound,  and  may  be  perpetuated  through  prej- 
udice or  subserviency  ;  but  prejudice  may  have 
respect  to  the  new  no  less  than  to  the  old,  and 
what  results  from  obstinacy  in  one  case,  may  result 
from  vanity  in  another.  Suez,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, is  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Red 
Sea  is  bounded  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez — the  wa- 
ters which  ascend  higher  than  that  town  being 
very  inconsiderable  ;  while  the  point  of  the  transit, 
according  to  Dr.  Wilson,  is  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  lower  down,  and  there,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
width  of  the  sea  is  between  six  and  seven  miles. 
To  suppose  the  passage  to  have  taken  place 
"  through  the  arm  of  the  gulf  above  Surz,^^  is  to 
preclude  the  necessity  of  a  miracle ;  while  the 
supposition,  that  it  took  place  at  the  lower  point 
mentioned,  implies  the  necessity  of  such  an  inter- 
vention. The  following  pa.ssage  is  som(!what  long  ; 
but  we  make  space  for  it,  as  |)n'.senting  an  instance 
of  the  unwise  sort  of  oonce.ssion  on  the  jjart  of 
good  men,  to  which  we  have  adverted  : — • 

"  Dr  Koliinson,  though  he  does  not  deny  the 
miracle  recorded  in  I-lxodus,  consideral)ly  detracts 
from  iis  mai.niiiii(l(;.  Hi;  ascrilx's  a  particular  cliar- 
acter  to  tlii;  '  wlronjr  casi  wind"  ol'  .Moses,  re])resent- 
ing  the  miracle  in  whicli  ii  originat('<l  as  'mediate,' 
not  a  diri-ct  intrrffri'iicc  witb  the  laws  of  nature, 
but  a  '  miraculous  adiiptation  of  ihosc  laws  to  pro- 

*I  tnvp  alr<'!\'ly  r('iii:irk«'il  (p.  :u\)  lU-.a   tin'  I':iillya',  or 

Wa  Ii  Tawftrik  bears  llif  -Araliir  nan i  Waili  Miisa,  or 

Vallcv  of  Moses,  in  ('aplaiii  Moresliy's  niap.  When  I 
a,ske(roiir  slieikli  if  this  name  was  ciirn'ct,  lie  s;iiil, "  This 
is  indeeil  the  palli  of  our  I.or.l  M'.^is."  O'l  iro-s  exam- 
icatioti,  he  coiitinned  to  make  ihe  sane-  atliriiialioii. 


duce  a  required  result.'  He  ventures  to  do  this, 
though  there  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  Bible  explana- 
tory of  the  peculiar  nature  o(  the  wind,  as  arising 
from  a  non-suspension  or  non-interference  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  otherwise.  Is  not  this  being 
wise  above  what  is  written  1  '  In  the  somewhat 
indefinite  phraseology  of  the  Hebrew,  an  east 
wind,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  '  means  any  wind  from 
the  eastern  quarter  ;  and  would  include  the  north- 
east wind  which  often  prevails  in  this  region.' 
This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  pure  supposition,  and 
not  so  admissible  when  the  general  direction  of  the 
gulf  of  Suez  is  adverted  to,  as  another  which  it 
suggests,  that  a  north-east  wind  would  be  denom- 
inated in  the  Hebrew  from  the  north  and  not  from 
the  cast,  as  is  done  by  Moses.  '  A  strong  north- 
east wind,'  the  doctor  adds,  '  acting  upon  the  ebb- 
tide, would  necessarily  have  the  effect  to  drive  out 
the  waters  from  the  small  arm  of  the  sea  which 
runs  up  by  Suez,  and  also  from  the  end  of  the  gulf 
itself,  leaving  the  shallower  portions  dry  ;  while 
the  northern  part  of  the  arm,  which  was  anciently 
broader  and  deeper  than  at  present,  would  still 
remain  covered  with  water.  Thus  the  waters  would 
be  divided,  and  be  a  wall  (or  defence)  to  the  Israel- 
ites on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.'  The  '  ebb- 
tide' here,  I  need  scarcely  observe,  is  a  pure  inven- 
tion. Such  an  action  of  the  wind  as  this  is  a  mere 
skimming  of  the  waters  and  forcing  them  away 
down  the  gulf,  to  leave  the  shallows,  both  at  the 
extremity  of  the  arm  and  near  Suez,  dry,  and  the 
upper  pools,  lying  immediately  between  them, 
undisturbed  in  their  depths ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that 
whatever  its  effects  might  be  at  the  extremity  of  the 
arm  of  the  sea,  where  most  certainly  the  Israelites 
did  not  pass,  as  there  there  would  be  no  water  on 
their  left  hand  to  correspond  with  the  statement  of 
the  Bible,  it  might,  commencing  there  and  extend- 
ing downwards,  blow  the  deep  waters  out  of  the 
arm  to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  upon  the  very 
shallows  which,  according  to  the  theory,  should  be 
made  bare.  The  effect  of  a  wind  upon  a  deep  body 
of  water  communicating  with  one  less  deep  and  in 
the  direction  of  that  shallower  body,  is  to  increase 
the  depth  of  the  shallower  body,  as  may  be  con- 
stantly observed  in  the  case  of  our  Scottish  lakes 
and  rivers.  But,  overlooking  this  circumstance, 
where,  I  would  ask  the  doctor,  in  his  view  of  the 
matter,  is  the  wall  spoken  of  in  Scripture?  Dr. 
Robinson  wishes  us  to  dispose  of  it  in  a  figure,  and 
to  commute  it  for  a  '  defence.''  But  is  it  not  said, 
that  the  floods  stood  upright  as  an  heap,  and  the 
'  FLOODS  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea?' 
This  i.s  poetry,  the  doctor  would  say.  True,  but  it 
is  the  poetry  of  inspiration,  having  a  becoming 
sense.  It  surely  means  more  than  that  the  waters 
were  blown  off  a  mere  shalloiv. 

"  But  the  doctor  has  to  do  with  '  the  interval  of 
time  during  which  the  passage  was  effected,'  as 
well  as  with  '  the  t)ieans  or  instrument  with  which 
the  miracle  was  wrought.'  He  has  spoken  of  an 
'  extraordinary  ebl)  thus  brought  about  by  natural 
means;'  and  In;  '  caiuiot  assume'  that  '  it  would 
continue  mon^  than  tlircM;  or  four  hours  at  the  most.' 
'  The  Israfilites  wore  ])robably  on  the  al(!rt,  and  en- 
tercMl  upon  the  {)a8Hage  as  soon  as  the  way  was 
jjracticabh^ ;  but  as  the  wind  must  have  acted  for 
some  time  before  the;  required  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced, we  cannot  well  assume  that  they  set  off  be- 
fore the  middle  watch,  or  towards  midnight.  Be- 
fore the  morning  watch,  or  two  o'clock,  they  had 
|)n)bal)ly  completed  the  passage;  for  the  Egyplian.s 
liad  entered  after  them,  and  were  destroyed   befoP; 
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•-he  morning  appeared.     As  the  Israelites  numbered 
more  than   two  millions  of  persons,  besides  flocks 
and  herds,  they  would  of  course  be  able  to  pass  but 
slowly,     if  the  part  left  dry  were  broad  enough  to 
enable  them  to  cross  in  a  body,  one  thousand  abreast, 
which  would  require  a  space  of  more  than  half-a- 
mile  in  breadth,  (and  is  perhaps  the  largest  suppo- 
sition admissible,)  still  the  column  would   be  more 
than  two   thousand  persons   in  depth ;  and    in   all 
probability  could   not   have  extended  less  than  two 
miks.    It  would  then  have  occupied  at  least  an  hour 
in   passing  over  its  own  length,  or  in  entering  the  j 
sea  ;  and  deducting  this  from  the  largest  time  inter-  j 
veiling,  before  the  Egyptians  must  also  have  entered  I 
the  sea,  there  will  remain  only  time  enough,  under  | 
the  circumstances,  for  the  body  of  the  Israelites  to 
have   passed  at  the  most  over  a  space  of  three  or 
four  miles.     This  circumstance   is  fatal  to  the  hy- 
pothesis of  their   having   crossed  from  Wadi  Ta- 
warik,  since   the  breadth  of  the  sea  at  that  point, 
according  to  Niebulir's  measurement,  is  three  Ger- 
man, or  twelve  geographical  miles,  equal  to  a  whole 
day's  journey.'     In  reply  to  this,  I  have  to  say,  that 
I  do  not  see  that  the  Scripture  narrative  suggests  a 
single  one  of  the  contingencies   here   referred  to. 
The  '  ebb-tide'  is  a  pure  hypothesis  of  the  doctor  ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it   is   one  not  to  be 
admitted.     But  supposing  its  occurrence  by  a  wind 
raised  and  directed  miraculously — by  what  in  the 
figurative  language  of  the  Bible  is  called  the  '  blast 
OF  God's  nostrils" — is  it  not  somewhat  presump- 
tuous in  us,  without  direct  information  to  guide  us, 
to   limit  it  to  'three  or  four   hours  at  the  most?' 
'  The  Lord,'  it  is  said,  '  caused  the  sea  to  go  back 
(or  asunder)  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that  night.'' 
We   have  no  warrant  to  suppose  that  the  miracle 
took  any  length  of  time  to  reach  its  perfection.     It 
may,  for  anything  we   know  to  the  contrary,  have 
nea.-ly  instantaneously  followed   the  stretching  out 
of  the  hand  of  Moses  over  the  sea,  and  the  miracu- 
lous risin;^  of  the   'strong  east  wind,'   diagonally 
cutting   the  waters,  and   not  merely  rolling   them 
down  the  gulf  as  a  retiring  tide — as  was  the  case 
with  the  Jordan,  the  moment  that  the  soles  of  the 
feet  of  tiie   priests  that   bore  the  ark  of  the  Lord, 
touched  its  impetuous  floods.     The  Israelites  might 
have  been  three  or  four  hours  in  the  bed  of  the  sea, 
before  midnight.     There  is  no  authority  even  for 
alleging  that  they   had  'completed   tfieir  passage 
before  two  o'clock,'  and  that  the  Egyptians  were 
'  destroyed  before  the  morning  appeared.'     What 
is  stated  by  Moses  is,  that  in  (or  during)  the  morn- 
ing watch  the   Lord  looked   unto  the   host  of  the 
Egyptians  through  the  pillar  of  (ire  and  of  the  cloud, 
and  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians,  and  took  off 
their  chariot  wheels,  that  theydrave  them  heavily.' 
This  seems  to  have  been  done  as  if  to  prevent  their 
overtakinj  the  Israelites  still  in  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
The  Egyptians  were  destroyed  only  when  the  morn- 
ing actually  appeared.     '  Moses  stretched  forth  his 
hand   over  the  sea,   and   the  sea  returned   to  his 
strength    when    the    mornins   appeared ;    and    the 
Egyptians  fled   against  it,  and  the  Lord  overthrew 
the  Egyptians  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.'     The  time 
of  the  miracle  is  obviously  the  whole  night,  at  the 
season  of  the  year,  too,  when  the  night  would  be 
about  its  average  length.     There  was  thus  ample 
time  afforded  for  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  from 
any  part  of  the  Wadi  Tawarik,  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  which  I  have  already  given,  and  which,  in 
its  northern  part,  as  we  have   already  seen,  is  not 
twelve  geographical  miles  in  breadth,  but  only  six 
and  a  half.     Extending  the  line  of  the  Israelites 
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along  the  shores  of  that  Wadi,  where  the  gulf 
widens,  and  making  even  the  deduction  of  a  few 
hours  from  the  night,  we  do  not  assign  them  any- 
thing like  an  impossibility,  when  we  suppose  that 
they' could  perform  a  journey  before  the  morning, 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  especially  when  we  ad- 
vert to  their  probable  excitement  and  animation,  by 
the  gracious  and  wonderful  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence which  had  been  made  in  their  behalf. 

"  Connected  with  the  '  main  points"  of  '  means' 
and  '  time^  which  Robinson  brings  to  our  notice, 
there  is  one  of  space  to  which  he  does  not  sufScient- 
ly  advert.  The  arm  of  the  sea  at  Suez,  including 
the  shallows  which  are  left  bare  at  ebb-tide,  varies 
from  a  half-mile  to  two  miles  in  breadth.  Even 
supposing  that  it  was  somewhat  wider  in  the  days 
of  old,  it  scarcely  seems  sufficient  for  the  line  of  the 
Israelites,  and  that  of  the  Egyptians,  marching 
across,  and  the  intervention  of  the  angel  of  God, 
and  of  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  which  was  light  by 
night  to  the  former  people,  and  darkness  to  the  lat- 
ter, so  that  '  the  one  came  not  near  the  other  all  the 
night.'  Dr.  Robinson,  we  have  seen,  ascribes  to 
the  line  of  the  Israelites  alone,  a  length  not  '  less 
than  two  miles,'  being  the  whole  distance  from 
shore  to  shore  at  the  widest  part,  and  leaving  no 
room  for  the  army  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their  char- 
iots, and  the  interval  which  the  narrative  requires." 
—Vol.  i.,  pp.  149—154. 

The  judgment,  not  only  of  Dr.  Wilson,  but  of 
his  companions  in  travel,  was  decided,  for  these, 
and  for  other  reasons,  which  we  cannot  find  space 
to  state,  that  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  did  not 
take  place  near  Suez,  and  that  it  did  take  place  at 
the  front  of  the  Ras  Atakah.  The  next  stage  of 
our  travellers  was  from  Ayun  Musa,  or  the  Welk 
of  Moses,  to  Mount  Sinai — the  place  to  which  the 
name  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  is  thus  given  being 
the  landing  point  in  those  parts  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Red  Sea.  Entering  on  this  portion  ot 
his  pilgrimage,  the  author  supplies  the  following 
picture  of  what  is  called  travel  in  the  desert : — 

"  I  have  now  become  quite  in  love  with  our  desert 
life,  notwithstanding  the  exposure  and  fatigue  which 
are  inseparable  from  our  movements.  We  are  gen- 
erally awoke  in  the  morning,  about  dav-break,  by 
the  cheerful  and  melodious  voice  of  Mr.  Waters, 
the  African  servant  of  Mr.  Smith,  whose  extraordi- 
nary musical  powers  charm  not  only  ourselves,  but 
the  wildest  Arabs  of  our  Kafilah,  who  remain  in 
the  silence  of  enchantment  till  he  has  finished  his 
performance.  This  faithful  attendant,  whose  duties 
are  principally  confined  to  the  morning  watch,  is 
sure  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee  ready  for  us,  before  we 
can  leave  our  sandy  couch.  Anon,  recovering  from 
the  entrancement  into  which  they  affect  to  be  thrown, 
the  Arabs  begin  to  stir,  and  chatter,  around  us. 
Their  first  concern  is  their  camels,  which  they  re- 
call from  their  wanderings,  if,  as  is  most  commonly 
the  case,  they  have  not  collected  them  together  be- 
fore committing  themselves  to  sleep  at  night.  A 
piece  of  bread  generally  serves  these  simple  and 
hardy  people  for  their  morning  meal ;  and  they 
make  all  due  haste  in  its  mastication,  that  they  may 
have  a  little  time  to  luxuriate  among  the  fumes  of 
the  pipe,  which  they  consider  indispensable  to  their 
existence.  On  sallying  forth  from  our  tents,  we 
seek  to  enjoy  the  '  cool,'  if  not  the  fragrant  and  the 
'  silent  hour,'  to  '  meditation  due,'  and  take  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  scene  around  us,  visiting  all  the 
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pnots  of  interest  in  our  neighborhood,  and  examin- 
ii'icr,  as  far  as  possible,  the  geological  structure  of 
llie  countrv  ;  a  work  comparatively  easy  in   these 
tjarren  regions,  where  rock,  and  hill,  and  mountain, 
are  everywhere  laid  bare  to  the  student.     The  pic- 
lure  ftireiched  out  before  us,  is  but  rude  and  som- 
bre ;  and  in  all  '  the  melancholy  bounds,  rude  ruins 
glitter."     While  my  friends  are  occupied  in  taking 
down  the  tents,  and  superintending  the  loading  of 
the  camels,  I  am  generally  busy  with  my  note-book. 
Our  breakfast  we  soon  discuss,  either  seated  on  our 
ramn-stools,  or  standing  around  the  humble  board 
on  which  it  is  spread.     It  consists  of  bread  or  bis- 
cuit, hard  as  the  stones  of  the  desert,  of  the  best 
t.-a  which  the  Bombay  bazar  could  afford— some  of 
lis  i-.aving  received  due  warning  against  the  collec- 
tion of  bluer  and  narcotic  leaves  whigh  passes  under 
the  name  in  Egypt — and  of  preserved  meats,  the  Irag- 
meiits  of  our  dinner  on  the  preceding  evening.    Our 
connnissary  of  stores  furnishes  us,  in  addition,  with 
certain  provender  for  the  day,  of  eatables  and  drink- 
ables, including  water,   the   most  valued   of  all,  to 
he  slung  over  our  camels,  and  to  be  ready  at  hand 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  keen  appetite  and  fiery 
thirst  which  fresh  air  and  copious   exercise,  and  a 
sforching  sun,  fail  not  to  encourage  and   produce. 
When  our  camels  get  in  motion,  we  generally  fol- 
low them  for  a  mile  or  two  on  foot,  before  we  mount 
them  ;  and  we  often  give  them  a  similar  relief  at 
noon,  and  just  before  the  conclusion  of  our  march 
fi.r  the  day.     We  go   very  quietly  on   our  way, 
averafriiig  about  two  geographical  miles  in  the  hour, 
except  wlien  we  make  digressions  from  the   main 
body  of  our  company,  when  we  contrive  to  trot  along 
al  about  double  this  speed.    We  have  become  quite 
reconciled  to  our  rolling  and  pitching  on  our  lofty 
conveyancers  ;  and  we  can  dispose  ourselves  so  con- 
veniently upon  them,  that  we  can  write,  and   even 
rudely  sketch  with  our  pencils.     The  conversation 
among  ourselves  consists  of  demonstrations  and  com-, 
mentaries  connected   with  the  objects  which   pass 
under  our  notice.     1  have  very  often  our  sheikh  as 
my  companion  ;    and   my  own   Badawi   attendant, 
Itirahim  of  the  Kareishl— from  whom  our  sheikh 
has   hired  a  number  of  our  camels— is   a   perfect 
model  of  care  and  politeness,  not  only  in  tending 
the   animal  on  which  I  ride,  but  in   handing  up  to 
me  stones  and   plants,   and  whatever  else   I   may 
choose  to  inspect.     Both  these  persons  are  fond  of 
being  examined  about  the  notabilities  of  tho  road, 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  tribes  to  which 
they  belong.     When  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
them,  Mordecai,  the  Jew  from   Bombay,  or  Deiri 
from  Cairo,  proves  my"  inlerpreter.     Many  a  joke 
is  cracked  over  the  head  of  our  Hebrew  friend  ;  hut 
tlir:  regard  which  we  express  for  him,  prevents  this 
from   passing   into  derision.     Mr.  Waters  is  often 
assailed  by  the  witlings  of  the  Nile,  who  can  con- 
verse with  him  in  Kimlish  ;  but  he  is  quite  able  to 
m:ii:itain   his   ground  with  them,  except  when  his 
camel  lakes  the  pet,  and  sets  upon  playing  its  pranks, 
by  lirst  shaking    it.s   head  from  side  to  side,  then 
roaring  most  luunercifully,  as  if  about  to  be  crushed 
to   death   by  its   burden,,  and    last  of  all,  dropping 
down  on  its  fnnit-knees  and  refusing  to  rise.     This 
cami'l  is  the  only  nan<jhtyone  of  our  herd  ;  though 
one  or  two  hav(!  the  custom,  disagrec-able  to  us,  i)f 
protruding    somcihing    liki;    a    bladder   from    their 
iTionths,  and   emitting  and   tossing  the  saliva  with 
whicli  it  is  covered,  right  in   our  faces.     To   the 
respective    animal.s  on   which   we   ourselves   ride, 
uho-^e  meekness,  tractahleness,  patience,  persever- 
ance, and  utility,  we  greatly  admire,  we  have  formed 


quite  an  attachment ;  and  we  have  all  had  occasion 
to  notice  the  wonderful  adaptation,  by  the  God  of 
creation,  of  the  camel  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  designed." — Vol.  i.,  pp.  165 — 168. 


The  first  object  of  interest  in  the  route  now 
taken  was  what  is  called  the  "  well  of  destruc- 
tion," the  Marah  of  Scripture. 

"  It  occupies  a  small  basin  about  five   feet   in 
diameter,   and  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  to  some 
extent  it  oozes  through  the  sands,  leaving,  like  the 
wells  of  Moses,  a  deposit  of  lime.     I  believe  that  I 
was  the  first  of  our  party  to  essay  to  drink  of  its 
water  ;  but  the  Arabs,  on  observing  me  about  to 
j  take  a  potation  of  it,  exclaimed,  '  Murrah,  murrah, 
I  murrah,' — '  It  is  bitter,  bitter,  bitter.'     This  foun- 
tain has  been  almost  universally  admitted  by  travel- 
lers, since  the  days  of  Burckhardt,  who  first  pre- 
cisely indicates  its  situation  to  be  the  true  Mnrah 
of  Scripture,  as  it  is  found  in  a  situation  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  place  where  the  Israelites  must  have 
landed  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea — a  space 
sufficient  for  their  march,  when  they   went  three 
days  in  the  wilderness  and  found  no  water.     No 
other  constant  spring  is  found  in  the  intermediate 
space.     It  retains  its  ancient  character,  and  has  a 
bad    name    among  tiie    Arabs,  who  seldom  allow 
their  camels  to  partake  of  it.     Only  one  or  two  of 
our  animals  tasted  it ;    and  the   Arabs  left  us  to 
experiment  upon  its  qualities  alone,  without  even 
applying  it  to  their  lips.     Though  the  murmnrings 
of  the  Israelites,  involving  as  they  did  a  complaint 
I  against   Providence,    were   sinful,  it  is    not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Moses,  considering  the  quality  of 
the  water  which  they  here  had  to  drink,  cried  unto 
the  Lord  for  their  relief.     '  The  Lord  showed  him 
a  tree  which,  when  he  cast  into  the  waters,  the 
waters  were  made  sweet.'     The  healing  virtue  of 
this  tree  probably  flowed  directly  from  God,  who 
sometimes  works  by  means,  which,  like  the  rod  of 
Moses  stretched  over  the  sea,  are  merely  the  sym- 
bols of  his  power,  or  the  indices  of  the  commence- 
ment of  its  action.     The  Badawin  of  these  deserts 
know  of  no  process  now  of  sweetening  bitter  water  ; 
but  the  credulity  of  rationalism  can  find  one  suffi- 
ciently potent  fi)r  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  change 
in  a  supply    of  the  element   required  for  the  two 
million  and' a  half  of  souls  comprising  the  hosis  of 
Israel.     Burckhardt  has  directed  our  attention  to  a 
plant,  delighting,   like  the  palm,  in  a  saline  soil, 
and  growing  near  this  and  similar  fountains.     It  is 
called    Gharkad  by   the  Arabs.     The  juice  of  its 
berries  might  he  adequate,  it  is  alleged,  to  qualify 
the  nauseous  liquid.     But  where,  it  may  be  asked, 
could  a  sufiicient  (pianliiy  of  these  berries  be  found 
to  make  a  million  or  two  of  gallons  of  drinkahlc 
syrup?"* — Vol.  i.,  pp.  170 — 172. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pitiable  than  h:us  been  tho 
result  of  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  Scrip- 
ture miracles — admitting  the  substantial   genuine- 

"  *  Tlio  Oliarkad  is  thi>  Poi^nnum  Rctiisum  of  For- 
skal,  Fior.  .I'.sjypl.  )'■  f-'"'-  l^r  Hohinson.  who  niiikos 
hetter  li^'lit  111,'ninst  tho  dtiliioiis  traditions  of  the  monks, 
tiian  llie  ahsurd  inventions  and  shifts  of  the  ralioiuil- 
ists,  thus  ^nivflv  notices  llic  notion  ol  niirckhanlt  :— 
'  The  i)rocess  woiild  he  a  very  simple  one,  and,  douhtless. 
cireclual  ;  and  llic  presence  nrl'  this  sliruh  around  all 
hrarkish  foimtains  would  ennse  tiie  remedy  lo  lie  iilways 
in  hand.  Hut  ns  the  Isrnehtes  hroke  up  from  Eijypt  on 
the  morrow  of  Faster,  and  reached  Rhirah  appareiUly  not 
more  than  two  or  tlire*  weeks  later,  the  season  for  these 
herries  would  hardly  have  arrived.' "-Uihhcal  lie- 
searches,  vol.  i.,  p.  98. 
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ness  of  the  narrative,  but  endeavoring  to  reduce 
the  apparently  supernatural  to  the  level  of  the 
natural.  This  earUer  school  of  rationalism  has 
been  utterly  destroyed  by  the  later  one,  of  which 
Strauss  may  be  taken  as  the  type — a  school  which 
treats  tlie  miracles  of  the  sacred  history  as  so  much 
mythic  invention  introduced  by  a  subsequent  age. 
This  is  bringing  the  controversy  within  narrower 
and  much  more  intelligible  limits ;  and  we  are 
well  content  that  the  claims  of  revelation  should 
be  placed  upon  this  issue. 

Most  of  our  readers  must  have  heard  of  the 
valley  in  the  district  of  Sinai,  called  the  "  written 
valley."  The  extract  below  contains  our  latest 
report  concerning  it. 

"When   we   got   beyond  the   entrance   of  the 
Magarah,   our   Arabs   made   to   us   the    welcome 
announcement,   that   we    had    entered   the  Wadi 
Mukatteb,  or  the  'written  valley.'     We  had  not 
far  to  look  for  the  mysterious  inscriptions,  which 
we  had  so  much  desired   to  see.     In  the  first  or 
western  division  of  the  valley,  however,  which,  like 
the  second,  continues  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
they   are  not  numerous.     We  dismounted  at  the 
broad  expansion  of  the   Wadi,  which  marks   its 
division,   and  where  it  strikes  to  the  south  ;    and 
here  we  had  them  in  abundance,  to  the  fullest  grat- 
ification of  our  curiosity.     They  are  found  on  both 
sides  of  the  valley,  on  the  perpendicular  and  smooth 
cliffs  of  the  new  red  or  variegated  sandstone,  the 
strata  of  which  are  of  enormous  thickness,  and  on 
the  large  masses  of  this  rock  which  have  fallen  from 
above.     The  surface  of  these  stony  tablets  seems  to 
have  been  naturally  prepared  for  the  '  graving  of 
an  iron  pen  ;'  and  the  words  which  are  written  upon 
them,  though  not  very  deeply  cut,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  small  injury  which  the  hand  of  time  has 
committed  upon  them,  during  the  many  ages  they 
have  existed,  may  probably  '  last  forever,'  in  the 
sense  of  Job  the  tried  patriarch  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
who  wished  such  a  commemoration  of  the  language 
of  his  deepest  sorrow.     The  inscriptions  are  both 
literal  and  hieroglyphical,  or  I  should  rather  say, 
pictorial,  for   they  do    not  seem   the   symbols   of 
thought  conventionally  expressed.     The  letters  vary 
in  size,  from  half  an  inch  to  six  inches  in   depth, 
and  they  are  generally  arranged  in  single  lines,  as 
if  representing  a  name  and  date,  and  preceded  by  a 
distinctive  group  of  letters  representing  the  word 
D/tt^»  or  '  peace.'   A  few  of  them  are  in  Greek,  but 
most  of  them  are  in  the  ancient  Nebathean  charac- 
ter.    The   fifrurcs  occurring  at  several  places  are 
very  rude.     They  are  those  of  men  with  shields, 
and  swords  and  bows  and  arrows ;  of  camels  and 
horses,  both  with  and  without  their  riders,  seated 
or  standing   by  their   sides  ;   of  goats   and  ibexes 
with  large  curved  horns  ;  of  antelopes  pursued  by 
greyhounds;  of  ostriches  and  geese,  and  unknown 
birds  indistinctly  represented  ;  of  lizards,  tortoises, 
and  other  creeping  things  ;  and  of  diverse  quaint  fan- 
tasies which  cannot  be  characterized.     The  prefect 
of  the  Franciscan  missionaries  of  Egypt,  who  visited 
them  in  1722,  and  who  was  among  the  first  in  modern 
times  to  give  precise  information  respecting  them, 
says  in  his  account  of  them,  which  we  had  with  us 
on  our  journey, '  They  are  cut  into  the  hard  marble 
(sandstone)  rock,  so  high  as  to  be  at  some  places 
at  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  distance  from  the  ground  ; 
and  though  we  had  in  our  company  persons  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  Arabic,  Greek,  Hebrew, 


Syriac,  Coptic,  Latin,  Armenian,  Turkish,  English. 
Iliyrican,  German,  and  Bohemian  languages,  yet 
none  of  them  had  any  knowledge  of  these  charac- 
ters, which  have,  nevertheless,  been  cut  into  the 
hard  rock  with  the  greatest  industry,  in  a  place 
where  there  is  neither  water,  nor  anything  to  be 
gotten  to  eat.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  these 
unknown  characters  contain  some  very  secret  mys- 
teries, and  that  they  were  engraved  either  by  the 
Chaldeans,  or  some  other  persons  long  before  the 
coming  of  Christ.'  The  letters  appeared  to  us  to 
be  closely  related  to  the  Syriac,  Cufic,  and  Hebrew, 
and,  like  those  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  to  read 
from  right  to  left.  The  occurrence  in  connection 
with  them  of  the  cross  in  various  forms,  indicates 
that  their  origin  should  be  attributed  to  tlie  early 
Christian  pilgrims  who  passed  through  this  line  of 
Wadis  to  Mount  Sinai  and  the  other  sacred  locali- 
ties of  the  Peninsula.  They  are  first  mentioned  by 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  about  the  year  of  Christ 
536,  who  supposes  them  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Israelites  on  their  journey  threugh  the  wilderness  ; 
and  they  have  been  noticed  by  many  modern  travel- 
lers. Specimens  are  given  of  them  by  Mr.  Wortley 
Montagu  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1766.  Messrs.  Coutelle  and  Roziere,  the  French 
engineers,  copied  seventy-five  of  them  ;  and  Mr. 
Gcey,  who  visited  them  in  1820.  has  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, a  hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  them,  of  which 
nine  are  in  Greek,  and  one  in  Latin.  They  have 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  :  and  Pro- 
fessor Beer  of  Leipsig  has,  after  much  labor,  suc- 
ceeded in  deciphering  them.  They  are  to  be 
found,  not  only  in  Wadi  Mukatteb,  but  in  all  the 
principal  Wadis  of  the  peninsula  on  the  route  to 
Mount  Sinai.  Specimens  of  them  were  observed 
by  Burckhardt  on  the  heights  of  Jebel  Serbal  ;  and 
what  is  most  remarkable,  we  found  one  or  two  of 
them  on  the  rocks  at  Petra.  As  some  of  my 
readers  may  not  have  seen  any  of  them,  I  insert 
copies  of  one  or  two  of  them,  which  we  ourselves 
took,  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  and  add 
the  alphabet  as  made  out  by  Beer,  which,  I  believe, 
has  not  hitherto  appeared  in  any  English  publica- 
tion. Fac-similes,  I  think,  should  be  taken  of  the 
whole  of  them,  similar  to  those  which  we  have 
procured  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  cave  temples  of 
India.  A  couple  of  gentlemen  pitching  their  tpnts 
for  a  fortnight  in  the  valley,  would  be  able  to  carry 
off  the  whole  of  them  in  a  correct  form." — Vol.  i., 
pp.  184—187. 

Our  next  move  with  our  travellers  shall  be  up 
the  ascent  which  gave  them  their  first  view  of 
Mount  Sinai. 

"  The  ascent  is  nigged  and  tortuous.  Some- 
times we  had  to  push  our  way  through  among 
large  granite  boulders  and  detached  rocks,  of  an 
enormous  size,  threatening  to  roll  upon  us,  and 
crush  us  to  annihilation.  At  other  times,  we  had 
to  creep  warily  along  narrow  terraces  without  any 
shelving  in  front,  afraid  that  we  might  take  a  leap 
downwards  to  the  depth  of  destruction.  We  did 
not,  however,  find  the  ascent  so  difficult  as  some 
of  the  descriptions  of  it  which  we  had  read  gave  us 
reason  to  expect.  Among  the  precipitous  defiles  in 
the  western  Ghats  of  India,  we  had  frequently  had 
greater  exertion  to  make,  and  caution  to  observe, 
both  in  riding  and  walking.  We  noticed  the  in- 
scriptions in  the  Wadi  Mukatteb  and  Greek  char- 
acters observed  bv  Niebuhr,  Burckhardt,  and  others 
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They  occur  at  three  or  four  places,  and  some  of 
them  are  now  well  nigh  obliterated.  We  got  to 
the  summit  in  less  than  two  hours,  climbing  up 
almost  the  whole  of  the  way  on  foot.  We  had  still 
a  narrower  defile  before  us  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
after  we  got  to  the  highest  point ;  but  it  began  to 
expand  as  we  advanced.  A  few  palm  trees  and 
green  bushes  were  tokens  of  the  possibility,  amidst 
The  awful  desolation  which  the  heights  on  all  sides 
presented  to  our  view.  The  first  snow  which  I  had 
seen  for  fifteen  years,  covered  the  peaks  and  filled 
the  crevices  of  Jebel  Salsal-Zeit  in  our  front. 

"  On  a  sudden,  when  we  had  deflected  a  little  to 
the  left  hand,  a  broad  quadrangular  plain,  but  of 
much  greater  length  than  breadth,  lay  before  us. 
It  is  bounded  at  its  furthest  extremity  by  a  moun- 
tain of  surpassing  height,  grandeur,  and  terror  :  and 
this  was  the  very  '  mount  of  God,'  where  he  stood 
when  he  descended  in  fire,  and  where  rested  the 
cloud  of  his  glory,  from  which  he  '  spoke  all  the 
words  of  the  law.'  The  plain  itself  was  the  Wadi 
er-Rahah,  the  '  Valley  of  Rest,'  where  stood  the 
whole  congregation  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Israel,  when  gathered  together  before  the  Lord. 
As  of  old,  the  everlasting  mountains,  by  which  it 
was  bounded  on  every  side,  were  the  walls,  and  the 
expanse  of  heaven  itself  the  canopy  of  this  great 
temple.  Entered  within  its  court,  so  sacred  in  its 
associations,  we  felt  for  a  time  the  curiosity  of  the 
traveller  lost  in  the  reverence  and  awe  of  the 
worshipper.  Never  before,  perhaps,  were  we  so 
strangely  affected  as  in  this  wondrous  locality. 
Our  emotions  were  then  incapable  of  analysis,  as 
thev  are  now  of  description.  I  trust  they  were 
more  than  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  past 
realities  and  enduring  solemnities — that  they  were 
directed  Godward  by  the  great  Spirit  of  truth  him- 
self."'—Vol.  i.,pp.  209-211. 

One  of  Dr.  Wilson's  companions  thus  describes 
the  summit  of  Sinai  itself : — 

"  We  all,  of  course,  ascended  Jebel  Miisa,  or 
Sinai — to  its  very  summit,  which  is  disfigured  by 
two  small  chapels,  built  by,  I  know  not  whom,  nor 
have   patience  to  find  out.     The   puny  works  of 
man  are  in  miserable,  pitiful  contrast— especially  in 
such  a  place — with  the  sublime  works  of  nature. 
One  of  our  party  was  knocked  up— he,  strange  to 
say,  fresh  from' England— in  consequence  of  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air.     Dr.  W.  and  I  stood  it  well, 
it  being— as  far  as  rarefaction  is  concerned — nearer 
our  Indian   climate.     We  felt,  as  we  ascended,  a 
delightful    exhilaration    of  spirits.     The    top   was 
covered  in  many  places  with  snow,  which  I  hud  not 
seen  for  eleven  years,  nor  Dr.  Wilson  for  fifteen ! 
We  had  a  race  up  the  hill  to  try  who  should  first 
reach  it — much  to  tlie  amusenuuit  of  our  ICnglish 
friendi— to  whom  it  was  by  no  means  such  a  rarity. 
Strange  that  the  first  snow  we  should  have  seen  fiir 
8<)  long  a  period  should   have   been  on  the  summit 
of  Sinai!     The  view  from  the  top— the  very  siim- 
rnit   rememher — for  I  think    yon   were   under  the 
impression  that  it  was  inaccessiMe — is  very  grand  ; 
on  all  sides,   utter,  awful  desolation.     No  one,  1 
think,  can  doubt  that  .lebd  Musii  is  the  real  Sinai 
— with  tlie  Hible  in  his  hands  everything  appears 
to  correspond,  and  he  conaistent  in  itself.     1  trav- 
ersed the  whole  range,  for  there;  are  several  peaks 
and   ridges  of  the  same  kind  of  rock  granite."— 
Vol  i.,  p.  228— note. 

Dr.  Wilson's  reflections  on  the  same  spot  will 
find  their  response  in  the  heart  of  every  Ghristian 


placing  himself,  as  he  may  do  by  imagination,  in 
the  same  circumstances. 

"  When  we  stood  on  the  pinnacle  of  Jebel  Miis&, 
we  all  thought  that  we  might  be  on,  or  near,  the 
spot  where  Moses  received  the  tables  of  the  law  ; 
and  that  in  the  hollow  of  the  shoulder  of  the  mount 
below  us,  where  stands  the  chapel  of  Elijah,  or  in 
its  neighborhood,  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and 
the  seventy  elders  may  have  stood,  when,  after 
ascending  a  portion  of  the  mountain,  they  saw  the 
personal  manifestation  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
worshipped  afar  off.     The  belief  which   we  had 
with  its  wondrous  associations,  tended,  I  trust,  to 
solemnize  our  minds.     On  any  part  of  the  summits 
of  Sinai,  however,  we  could  not,  and  would  not, 
have  divested  ourselves  af  these  associations.     We 
sought   to   yield  to  their  influence.      The   whole 
scene  before  us  seemed  in  itself  so  terrific  and  sub- 
lime, that  it  appeared  to  us  as  if  formed  by  Omnip- 
otence, and    selected  by  Omniscience  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  being  the  platform  from  which 
His  holy,  and  righteous,  and  good  law,  so  immov- 
able in  its  foundations,  exceeding  broad  in  its  req- 
uisitions, and   terrible   in  its   sanctions,  could   be 
most  advantageously  proclaimed  to  the  children  of 
men.     '  God,'  said  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  '  is  come 
to  prove   you,  that  his  fear  may  be  before  your 
faces,  that  ye  sin  not.'     The   very  locality  itself 
inspires  fear.     For  a  considerable  time,  we  gave 
ourselves,  in  the  view  of  it,  to  meditation  and  prayer, 
and  the  perusal  of  the  Divine  Word.     Some  of  us 
read  the  words  of  the  law  in  the  language  in  which 
it  was  delivered  ;  and  never,  perhaps,  before  were 
we  so   struck  with  its   reasonableness,  authority, 
comprehensiveness,  and  holiness,  as  requiring  the 
recognition,  worship,  and  service  of  the  only  God, 
willAhe  love  of  the  whole  heart,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  respect,  mercy,  purity,  honesty,  truth,  and 
contentment,  in  all  our  desires  and   dealings  con- 
nected with  our  fellow-men.     Shall  I  add,  that  our 
own  consciences  condcmnrd  us,  in  the  view  of  its 
requisitions;   and   that,  even  while  we  prayed  that 
they  might  be  engraved  on  the  fleshly  tablets  of  our 
hearts,  we  turned  our  eyes  from  Sinai  to  Calvary, 
that  we  might  have  hope?     On  the  sacrificial  altar 
of  God  alone  we  could  see  the  law  vindicated  and 
magnified,  and  mercy  and  grace  revealed."— Vol. 
i.,  pp.  225—227. 


The  travel  of  eleven  days  brought  the  author 
and  his  parly  through  the  Great  Desert,  by  Mount 
Ilor,  to  Petra,  the  "  city  of  the  Rock."  Wo 
should  have  been  pleased  to  have  extracted  Dr. 
Wilson's  account  of  the  ascent  of  that  memor- 
able eminence,  where  the  venerable  Aaron  was 
"  gathered  to  his  people  ;"  hut  avc  must  pass  to 
the  valh^y  of  I'etra  and  Mount  Seir.  Of  this 
extraordinary  valley  many  accounts  have  been 
recently  published.  The  passage  in  v»Mch  Dr. 
Wilson  compares  its  excavations  with  similar 
works  in  India  is  instructive. 

"  Referring  in  general  to  the  excavations  which 
we  have  now  noticed  I  may  bo  excused  for  hiuting 
at  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  works  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  which  I  have  frequently  visited  in  tho 
West  of  India.  As  efforts  of  architectural  skill, 
those  of  Petra  undoubtedly  excel  those  of  the  Hin- 
dus, which  they  also  exceed  in  point  of  general 
extent,  if  we  except  the  wonderful  works  at  Verula 
or  Kllora.  In  individual  magnitude  they  far  fall 
short  of  many  of  the  cave  temples,  collegiate  halls. 
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and  monastic  cells  of  the  further  east.  Their  in- 
terest, too,  is  wholly  exterior  ;  while  that  of  those 
of  India,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  Brah- 
manical  temple  of  Kailas,  and  the  porticoes  of  the 
Buddhist  Vihars  of  Sashti  and  Karli,  is  principally 
in  the  multitudinous  decorations  and  fixtures,  and 
the  gigantic  mythological  figures  of  the  interior. 
The  sculptures  and  excavations  of  Petra  have  been 
principally  made  by  individuals,  in  their  private 
capacity,  for  private  purposes,  and  the  compara- 
tively limited  amount  of  workmanship  about  them 
has  permitted  this  to  be  the  case ;  while  most  of 
those  of  India,  intended  for  public  purposes,  and 
requiring  an  enormous  expenditure  of  labor  and 
wealth,  have  mostly  been  begun  and  finished  by 
sovereign  princes  and  religious  communities.  At 
Petra,  we  have  principally  the  beauty  of  art  applied 
often  legitimately  to  subdue  the  terrors  of  nature 
in  perhaps  the  most  singular  locality  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  and  the  cunning  of  life  stamping  its 
own  similitude  on  the  mouth  of  the  grave,  to  conceal 
its  loathsomeness ;  but  in  India  we  have  debasing 
superstition,  enshrining  itself  in  gloom  and  dark- 
ness, and  mystery,  in  order  to  overawe  its  votaries, 
and  to  secure  their  reverence  and  prostration.  The 
moralist,  on  looking  into  the  empty  vaults  and 
tombs  of  Idumea,  and  seeing  that  the  verv  names 
of  '  the  kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth  which 
constructed  these  desolate  places  for  themselves" 
are  forgotten,  exclaims,  in  the  language  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  'They  are  destroyed  from 
morning  to  evening :  they  perish  forever  without 
any  regarding  it.  Doth  not  their  excellency  in 
them  go  away'  they  die  even  without  wisdom.' 
In  entering  into  the  dreary  and  decaying  temples 
and  shrines  in  India,  he  thinks  of  that  day  when 
'  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver  and  his  idols 
of  gold,  which  they  made  each  one  for  himself  to 
worship,  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats ;  to  go  into 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  tops  of  the 
ragged  rocks,  for  fear  of  the  Lord  and  for  the  ^lory 
of  his  majesty,  when  he  ariseth  to  shake  terribly 
the  earth.'  "—Vol.  i.,  pp.  324 — 326. 

Of  the  exact  accordance  between  the  present 
state  of  Petra  and  the  surrounding  countr}-,  and 
the  predictions  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  concerning 
them,  much  has  been  written.  Nor  can  any  in- 
genuous student  of  the  subject  fail  to  see.  that 
the  once  strangely  improbable  things  foretold  of 
the  land  of  Edom  have,  to  a  laree  extent,  come 
literally  to  pass.  The  crowded  place  has  become 
a  wilderness,  and  the  busy  city  as  a  deserted 
sepulchre.  It  is  with  the  following  song  upon  his 
lips  that  our  author  emerges  from  the  barrenness 
and  ruin  of  the  desert  amidst  the  verdure  and 
beauty  of  the  south  of  Judea. 

"  The  thick  mists  and  heavy  dews  of  this  morn- 
in?  were  decided  indications  to  us  that  we  had 
escaped  from  tlie  dreadful  drought  of  the  desert, 
and  entered  on  the  fertile  elevated  plains  of  the 
south  of  Judah.  The  light  soil  around  us.  though 
presenting  nothing  like  the  carpet  of  emerald  green, 
which  we  see  in  more  northern  climes,  was  both 
delightful  and  refreshing  to  the  eye.  The  grass, 
which  was  shooting  out  in  separate  stalks,  not 
unlike  rye.  though  comparatively  sparse,  was  inter- 
mingled with  wild  oats  and  innumerable  beautiful 
aromatic  flowers  and  shrubs,  many  of  which  were 
in  their  fullest  blow.  The  wild  daisy  and  tulip, 
and  a  species  of  clover,  though  not  the  most  striking 


'  in  themselves,  recalled   to   our  remembrance   the 
pastoral  fields,  so  long  removed  from  our  view,  but 
'  which  we  had  so  often   trodden  in  mirthful  glee 
!  '  when  lite"s  bosom  was  young.'     We  felt  exhilar- 
'  ated  to  a  degree  which  no  one  can  imagine,  who  has 
;  not  been  in  circumstances  similar  to  our  own.     The 
j  scene  to  us,  after  a  pilgrimage  of  forty  days  in  the 
great    and    terrible    wilderness,    the    '  shadow   of 
death,'  was  truly  as  life  from  the  dead.     We  felt 
!  as  if  the  larks,  which  were  offering  their  orisons  to 
\  the  God  of  nature,  were   sympathizing  with  oitr 
'  feelings.     And  then  the  scriptural  associations  of 
this  charming  locality  I     Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
[  Jacob — the  plain  men  dwelling  in   tents,  but  the 
;  great  patriarchs  of  the  people  wonderful  from  the 
j  beginning — and  David,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel, 
:  passed  before  us,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  in 
;  ail  their  pastoral  simplicity,  and  with  all  their  be- 
j  nignant  piety.      Most  interesting  was  it  to  us  to 
feast  our  eyes  on  the  very  works  of  God,  which, 
j  under  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit,  nursed  their  pure 
and  elevated  devotion.     That  language,  which  was 
I  the  fruit  of  their  own  inspiration,  we  found  alone 
i  adequate  to  the  expression  of  our  praise.     Such 
lyrics  as  the  hundred  and  fourth  psalm  were  preg- 
nant with  new  meaning,  and  had  to  us  a  beauty 
,  and  freshness  such   as  we  had  never  before  per- 
'  ceived  or  enjoyed." — Vol.  i.,  pp.  344,  345. 

j  In  a  subsequent  page,  Dr.  Wilson  gives  us 
j  some  intimation  of  the  feeling  with  which  the 
j  recent  political  changes  in  S^Tia  are  regarded  by 
!  the  Arabs,  and  by  the  natives  of  that  country. 

"In  the  neighborhood  of  these  ruins  we  found 
'  many  scattered  bones,  and  nearly  complete  human 
'  skeletons,  the  mortal  remains  of  some  of  Ibrahim 
'  Pasha's  troops,  which  were  dreadfully  harassed  by 
the  Arabs  on  their  retirement  from  Syria  bv  the 
route  extending  from  the  Ghor,  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  to  Gaza,  in  the  beginning  of  1841.     It  was 
Ibrahim's    boast,  that    during  his  government    of 
Syria,  for   Muhammad  'Ali,  he  was  making  pro- 
■  gress  in  the  subjection  of  the  sons  of  the  desert. 
I '  I  am   the  only  man,*  he  said    to  Colonel  Rose, 
the  English  consul  general,  '  to  manage  the  Arabs 
and  Bedouins,  who  never  had  any  master  before 
'  me.     I  could  and  did  cut  off  their  heads,  which  the 
i  Turks  never  will  do.'     The  wild  men  of  the  wil- 
derness found  their  day  of  vengeance,  as  they  told 
us.  gnashing  their  teeth  at  the  mention  of  Ibrahim's 
name,  and  pointing  with  exultation  to  the  fractured 
skulls  on  their  path,  as  the  proofs  of  their  prowess 
and   successful  hate.     Wherever  we   travelled  in 
Syria,  we  found  similar  feelings  expressed  by  the 
Arabs,  in  reference  to  their  deliverance  from  the 
Egyptian   government.      The   reason   is  obvious. 
It  was  gradually  bringing  them  under  restraint,  to 
'  the  security  and  peace  of  the  whole  country,  though 
;  with  a  harshness  and  cruelty,  perhaps,  which  we 
have  no  occasion  to  justify.     The  Christians,  on 
the  other  hand,  without  exception,  deeply  lamented 
to  us  the  reestablishment  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, and  declared  that  they  were  grossly  deceived 
by  the  four  allied  powers  which'lent  their  assistance 
to  the   Sultan  :    and  who,  instead  of  settling   the 
country  as  they  had  professed  to  do,  had  given  it 
up  as  a  prey  to  the  destroyer." — Vol.  i.,  r.p.  345, 
346. 
I 

!  Such  is  too  common  history  of  nur  most  plaus- 
'  ible  diplomacy — beginning  with  large  promise,  but 
I  ending  without  an-  real  eifort  to  bestow  sub.stantial 
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security  and  improvement.  To  keep  the  great 
powers  in  wliolesome  check  of  each  other  seems 
to  be  the  end  of  this  business,  with  little  indication 
if  solicitude  as  to  the  improved  condition  of  the 
people.  So  the  dividers  of  the  spoil  are  kept 
within  their  due  limits — the  spoliation  itself  is  left 
to  go  on  as  it  may.  When  Englishmen  experi- 
ence the  partial  or  total  denial  of  liberty  of  worship, 
and  of  nearly  all  other  liberty,  in  foreign  countries, 
as  they  often  do,  it  is  something  chafing  to  the 
spirit  to  remember,  that  all  this  happens,  notwith- 
standing the  unshackled  freedom  which  is  ceded  to 
every  stranger  under  heaven  the  moment  he  touches 
the  British  soil. 

Our  travellers  crossed  the  Red  Sea  on  the  14th 
of  February — on  the  I8th  of  March  they  made  their 
appearance  before  the  walls  of  Hebron.  But  it 
was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  says  Dr. 
Wilson — 

"  When  we  arrived  in  Hebron,  that  ancient  city 
which  was  '  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt,' 
and  which  is  so  hallowed  in  the  history  of  the  great 
patriarchs.  We  entered  it  on  foot  by  a  low  gate  ; 
and  groping  our  way  through  its  dark  streets,  we 
went  direct  to  the  Jews'  quarter,  where  our  friend 
Mordecai  had  for  weeks  been  awaiting  our  arrival. 
We  knocked  at  the  door,  by  which  is  the  entrance 
to  this  division  of  the  town  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
announced  that  the  '  travellers  from  Hind'  had  ar- 
rived, there  was  a  general  turn-out  of  its  inmates, 
to  bid  us  welcome  to  the  place  which  became  the 
first  possession  of  Abraham  in  the  land  of  promise. 
Everything,  they  told  us,  was  in  readiness  for  our 
reception,  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  Rabbis.  Be- 
fore we  passed  its  threshold  we  were  embraced  by 
all  its  members,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  ;  and  so 
many  persons  offered  us  their  services  that  we  really 
knew  not  how  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  kindness. 
We  were  conducted  to  a  vauhed  room,  raised  from 
the  general  passage,  having  diwans  in  the  Turkish 
style  at  its  extremity,  and  covered  with  carpets. 
We  were  told  that  it  was  the  best  in  the  house  ; 
and  that  it  was  set  apart  for  our  use  while  we  might 
remain  in  the  place.  Several  lamps  with  olive  oil, 
the  product  of  the  Vale  of  Mamre,  and  a  fire  of 
charcoal,  were  immediately  kindled.  Our  lugg;ige, 
carried  from  the  gates  by  some  of  the  willing  youth 
who  came  to  our  assistance,  wius  quickly  at  our 
command.  The  damsels  brought  us  water  for  our 
ablutions,  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  wash  our 
ft:<;t,  in  discharge  of  the  j)rimitivc  rites  of  hospitality. 
We  were  speedily  arrayed  in  dry  clothes;  a  dainty 
repast  was  .set  before  us,  and  everythinfj  which  w(! 
could  desire  was  at  our  command.  After  escaping 
the  exp')s\ire  and  toils  of  the  d(!.sert,  and  the  rough 
travel  of  the  night,  we  found  ourselves,  amidst  all 
these  comforts,  in  some  mcsasure  grateful,  I  trust, 
to  our  Heavcrdy  Father  and  Guardian,  from  whose 
gra<!e  they  flowed.  In  our  social  worship,  we  rtv 
turned  thanks  for  all  tbc  proUiclion  extended  to  us, 
during  perhajKH  the  nviHt  perilous  ])art  of  our  jour- 
ney, and  for  the  irn;rcy  and  troodm-ss  which  Jfe  was 
making  to  continue  with  and  abound  towards  us." 
—Vol.  i.,  pp.  357,  35H. 

Th<!  town  of  Ileliron  is  siluattul  in  the  valli;y  of 
Machi)elali,  and  no  doubt  covers  tiic  cave  in  which 
the  remains  of  Abraham,  I.saac,  and  Jacob,  were 
interred,  with  their  wives,  and  the  bones  of  Joseph  : 


though  the  sepulchres  at  present  shown  there  are 
probably  in  great  part,  if  not  altogether,  apocryphal. 
The  Jewish  families  resident  in  Hebron  number 
less  than  300  persons.  They  are  mostly  poor. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  consider  it  as 
"  unbecoming  the  object  which  they  have  in  view 
in  settling  in  the  country — that  of  weeping  and 
mourning  over  its  desolations,  near  the  tombs  of 
the  patriarchs  to  whom  it  was  given  in  everlasting 
covenant — and  unbecoming  its  intrinsic  sacredness, 
to  engage  in  secular  employment,  and  they  are 
consequently  supported  almost  entirely  by  foreign 
contributions,  sent  to  them  from  foreign  countries." 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  372.)  It  is  easy  to  infer  from  this 
fact  what  the  condition  of  these  people  must  be, 
both  in  respect  to  mental  cultivation  and  circum- 
stances. The  most  available  account  for  us  of 
Hebron  and  its  neighborhood,  as  given  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  is  contained  in  the  passage  following  : — 

"  Our  walks  to-day  extended  to  the  highest  hill 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron,  which  lies  to  the 
south-east  of  the  town.  We  did  this  in  deference 
to  a  notice  of  the  view  from  thence,  in  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Bonar  and  M'Cheyne,  which  breathes  a 
spirit  more  congenial  with  that  of  the  traveller  seek- 
ing Christian  enjoyment  in  the  Holy  Land,  than  any 
other  which  has  been  yet  published.  The  ascent, 
which  leads  through  several  cultivated  fields  and 
vineyards,  is  rather  steep,  as  you  pass  upwards 
from  terrace  to  terrace.  The  barley  we  found  had 
only  lately  cut  the  sod,  and  the  vines,  which  were 
mostly  lying  prone  on  the  ground,  were  beginning 
to  hud.  We  passed  some  patches  of  olive  trees, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  we  found  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bushes  of  the  prickly  oak.  The  view 
of  the  town  below,  embosomed  in  the  hills,  was 
very  distinct.  It  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  tlie 
Hart  el-Kadim,  or  Ancient  Quarter,  around  tlie 
cave  of  Machpelah  ;  the  Hart  el-Kazaz,  Quarter  of 
the  silk  merchant,  lying  below  it  to  the  south,  in- 
habited by  the  Jews  ;  the  Iliirt  csb-Sheikh,  or  Quar- 
ter of  the  Sheikh,  the  largest  division,  which  is  first 
entered  from  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  Hart  el-Iiarbah, 
or  Dense  Quarter,  now  of  small  dimensions,  lying 
contiguous  to  tin;  last-mentioned,  to  the  north.  The 
hou.ses  have  a  res|)(^ctal)le  appearance,  and  in  their 
fiat  roofs  and  swelling  domes,  they  present  a  truly 
oriental  aspect.  'I'ht^  view  from  the  east  is  very 
e.vtensive,  and  the  hills  of  Moab,  and  part  of  Idu- 
mea,  sloping  down  towards  the  Dead  .Sea,  and  the 
Wadi  Arabah,  are  visible.  As  suggested  by  lh(! 
travellers  to  whom  I  have  last  referred,  it  is  proi)a- 
bly  that  v(>ry  view  which  .Vbrahain  would  hav(\ 
when  he  ]ook(>(l  toward  Sodom  on  the  murning  of 
its  awful  destruction  by  tlie  hand  of  (lod.  The 
Jews  pointed  out  to  us  tlu^  direction  of  (^\umkl  and 
Maon  of  Judah  ;  but  they  hav('  not  such  distinct 
vi(!ws  of  the  geography  of  these  parts  as  can  be  got 
from  Robinson  and  Smitii's  map.  Thes(>  observant 
travellers,  from  Main,  which  lies  about  seven  or 
eijjht  miles  to  th(!  S.  S.  K.  of  Judah,  could  enu- 
merate no  fewer  than  nz/f  j)laces  in  sight,  still  bear- 
ing apparently  tlnnr  ancient  names — Main,  the  Ma- 
on of  Nabal  ;  Semua,  which  I  have  already  noticed 
as  probably  corresponding  with  the  ancient  I'siite- 
.Mon  ;  'Attir,  with  Jattiu  ;  'Anab.  with  Anah; 
Shaweikah,  the  diminutive  form  of  Shaukah,  witli 
the  Snwoii  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  ;  Yalta, 
with  Jattah  ;   and  Karmal,  with  Caumel.     Tiie 
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incidental  geographical  notices  ot  tbe  Bible  accord 
most  minutely  with  the  localities  of  this  country. 
'  From  the  days  of  Jerome  until  the  present  cen- 
tury, not  one  of  these  names,  except  Carmel,  occurs 
in  history,  or  has  been  known  as  still  in  existence  :' 
vet  still  thev  remain  with  the  names  which  they 
bore  in  the  days  of  Joshua.  Though  this,  in  the 
judgment  of  many,  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
extremely  interesting.'" — Vol.  i.,  pp.  378 — 360. 

"We  must  allow  Dr.  Wilson  to  describe  his 
approach  to  Bethlehem,  and  the  village,  and  the 
surrounding  country,  as  seen  from  the  roof  the 
Greek  convent  found  within  its  walls. 

"  From  el-Burak  we  hastened  to  Bethlehem  by 
the  upper  road,  going  to  the  X.  E.,  and  not  by  that 
which  leads  along  the  aqueduct  from  the  upper 
pools;  which  we  traced,' however,  for  a  few  min- 
utes. The  distance  may  be  about  two  miles  and  a 
half.  We  were  deeply  affected  and  interested, 
when,  after  passing  over  a  rough  and  rugged  plot, 
little  corresponding  with  our  western  ideas  of  Beth- 
lehem's plains,  we  came  in  sight  of  ihe  Town  of 
David,  and  of  David's  Lord.  'Great  is  the  mys- 
tery of  godliness,  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
seen  of  angels,"  at  this  very  place — was  the  en- 
grossing theme  of  our  conversation,  or  rather  the 
overpowering  theme  of  our  meditation,  as  we  drew 
near  to  the  village.  It  stands  upon  an  eminence, 
surrounded  by  small  valleys  or  depressions,  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  the  olive  and  vine ;  and  has  a  mas- 
sive and  imposing  appearance  at  a  little  distance. 
When  we  entered  it,  we  found  its  principal  street 
filled  with  a  most  healthy-looking  population  of  old 
and  young  persons,  many  of  whom  gave  us  a  cor- 
dial welcome  as  we  pa^-sed  along.  The  ecclesias- 
tical buildings  crown  its  eastern  slopes,  a  small 
platform  intervening  between  them  and  the  village. 
We  went  to  the  Franciscan  convent,  to  seek  accom- 
modation. The  superior  of  the  monks  said  he  was 
afraid  to  admit  us,  as  quarantine  had  been  lately 
reestablished  at  Jerusalem.  '  We  have  performed 
quarantine,'  we  said  to  him  in  Latin,  '  for  we  have 
been  exactly  forty  days  in  the  great  wilderness.' 
He  smiled,  and  opened  the  low  gate,  by  which  we 
made  our  entrance.  Comfortable  apartments  were 
provided  for  us,  and  we  felt  thankful  for  all  the 
mercies  of  the  day."" — Vol.  i.,  pp.  389,  390. 

"  The  Greek  convent  forms  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  buildings.  We  much  enjoyed  the  view 
of  the  country  from  its  roof,  and  we  spent  a  con- 
siderable time  in  surveying  the  interesting  panora- 
ma. The  general  character  of  the  district  of  Beth- 
lehem is  well  hit  otF  by  Quaresmius.  '  Regio 
Bethlehemitica  abundai  campis,  vineis,  coUibus, 
vallibus.  olivetis,  ficubus :  vinoque  praesertim,  et 
frumento  stabilita  est."  The  territories  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  through  must  of  which  we  have  now  past, 
taking  them  as  a  whole,  are  more  fitted  for  pasture 
and  the  culture  of  tlie  tree,  than  raising  grain  ;  and 
this  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  delineation  of 
them  bv  the  dving  Jacob,  who,  with  the  eye  of  a 
seer,  saw  Judah  bindinfr  his  foal  unto  tlje  vine,  and 
his  ass"  colt  unto  the  choice  vine  ;  washmg  his  gar- 
ments in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of 
grapes,  and  with  his  eyes  red  with  wme,  and  his 
teeth  white  with  milk.  The  village  of  Bethlehem, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  stands  upon  a  height, 
from  which  there  is  a  pretty  steep  slope  on  both  the 
north  and  southern  sides,  particularly  the  former, 
to  two  Wadis  or  gorges  which  form  its  boundaries. 
On  the  flanks  of  these  Wadb  are  the  principal  gar- 


dens, vineyards,  and  plantations  of  olives  and  figs. 
!  They  unite  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  form 
what  is  called  the  Wadi  et-Taamarah,  from  the 
'  village  of  Beit  Taamr  in  the  neighborhood.     The 
village  of  Bethlehem  itself  slopes  a  little  to  the  east. 
The  nearly  level  plain  of  no  great  length,  in  which 
the  monks  say  the  annunciation  of  the  birth  of 
;  Christ  took  place,  lies  to  the  east  of  the  town.     It 
I  is  beyond  the  rocky  slielvings  on  which  Bethlehem 
j  stands,  and  when  we  saw  it,  it  was  sown,  like  sev- 
'  eral  fields  in   the  neighborhood,  with  barley.     A 
nunnery,  said  to  have  been  built  by  St.  Paula,  for- 
'  merlv  stood  on  it.  but  it  is  now  destroyed.     It  was, 
I  doubtless,  in  some  field  in  this  neighborhood,  thai 
I  Ruth  followed  the  reapers  of  her  uncle  Bouz.     The 
I  neighboring  village  of  Beit  Sahiir  is  said  to  be  that 
in  which  the  shepherds  lived.     It  is  now  inhabited 
principally,  or  solely,  by  Christians.     The  view  in 
;  this  direction  eastward  is  very  extensive.     It  com- 
'  prebends  the  mountains  of  Ammon  and  Moab.  be- 
yond the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan.     The  monks 
!  pointed  out  to  us,  as  they  said,  the  position  of  Ke- 
rak,  or  Kir-Moab,  which,  they  told  us,  is  now,  as 
'  it  has  long  been,  the  seat  of  the  see  of  Petra,  lying 
nearly  directly  south-east.     The  ridge  east  of  the 
j  Dead  Sea  appeared  to  have  much  the  same  general 
altitude,  though  one  or  two  higher  elevations  were 
^  here  and  there  discernible.     Of  the  deep  basin  of 
j  the  Dead  Sea  we  had  a  good  view ;   and  we  even 
.  thought  that  we  saw  the  surface  of  the  waters,  till, 
;  on  using  our  telescope,  we  found  that  we  had  I'eea 
I  laboring  under  an  ocular  illusion,  arising  from  their 
I  exhalations,  and  the  consequent  haziness  of  the  at- 
'  mosphere.    The  country  intervening  between  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Dead  Sea  is  nearly  entirely  desert, 
I  and  its  cretaceous  strata  and  debris  had  much  the 
\  appearance  of  what  we  had  witnessed  in  the  great 
;  wilderness.     Jebel  el-Fareidis,  orthe  Frank  Moun- 
I  tain,  which  we  had  before  noticed  on  the  way  from 
i  Hebron,  lying  to  the  south-east  of  us,  according  to 
I  the  compass,  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
I  ter,  was  a  conspicuous  height.     It  is  much  in  the 
j  form  of  a  truncated  cone  ;  and  rises  about  three  or 
!  four  hundred  feet  from  its  base.'' — Vol.  i.,  pp.  394, 
j  395. 

I       We   shall  not  detain  our   readers  with   any  ac- 
count of  the  Greek  or  Latin  convents  at  Bethle- 
hem, nor   of   the   church,  or   the   alleged  cave  of 
I  the  nativity.      Suffice  it  to  say,  that  some  portions 
I  of  this  church,  and  of  its  decorated  cave,  may  be 
j  traced  as  far   back  as  the   time   of  Helena,   the 
!  mother  of  Constantine — but  that  they  point  to  the 
!  exact  spot  of  the  nativity,  no  intelligent  man  sup- 
i  poses.     Of  course  the  superstitions  connected  with 
I  this    place    are    abundant.     In    this    respect    the 
i  Greeks  and  Latins  have  here  vied  with  each  other 
I  in  their   powers  of  invention,  for  under  this  roof 
\  they  hold  a  divided  sway,  their  ministers  officiat- 
ing alternately  at  the  same  altars. 

The  walk  from   Bethlehem  to   Jerusalem   may 

be  accomplished  easily  in  two  hours.      Less  than 

half-a-mile  distant  from  the  present  village   is  the 

;  cistern  which   bears  the  name  of  the   ''  Well   of 

;  David"" — the  well  intended  when  David  exclaimed, 

in  the   heiiring  of  his  men   of  war   at   Adullum, 

"Oh  that  one  would  give  me  drink  of  the  water 

j  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  that  is  at  the   gate  !" 

I  The  Philistines  were  then  in  possession  of  Bethle- 

j  hem,  but  the  loyalty  and  courage  of  the  followers 
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of  the  Hebrew  king  sufficed  to  gratify  his  wishes 
in  that  particular.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  identity  of  the  modern  cistern  with  the  ancient 
well. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  well  of  David  is 
the  supposed  tomb  of  Rachel.  The  sacred  his- 
tory says — "  They  journeyed  from  Bethel,  and 
there  was  but  a  little  way  to  come  to  Ephrath — 
and  Rachel  died  and  was  buried  in  the  way  to 
Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem."  (Gen.  xxxv.  16 
— 20.)  The  "  pillar"  of  Rachel  was  known  in 
the  time  of  Moses — (Ibid.  20) — and  mention  is 
made  of  it  by  Jerome,  and  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  by  subsequent  authorities. 
Mohammedans  and  Christians  agree  in  their  sup- 
posed identification  of  the  spot,  nor  do  we  see  any 
reason  to  question  their  opinion  in  the  matter.  It 
is  a  small  building,  covered  by  a  dome — a  mound, 
in  the  grave  form,  within,  marks  the  space  where 
the  ashes  of  Rachel — of  "  our  mother  Rachel,"  as 
the  Jews  call  her — are  supposed  to  rest.  From 
the  tomb  of  Rachel  to  the  convent  of  Elias  there 
is  a  gentle  ascent,  the  summit  of  which  gives  the 
traveller  along  this  road  his  first  view  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

"  As  we  v/ere  advancing  to  its  summit,  we  began 
to  call  to  remembrance  some  of  the  beautiful  allu- 
sions of  Holy  Writ  to  the  '  city  of  the  great  King,' 
the  type  of  the  spouse  of  Christ,  '  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth,'  and  wtiich  for  many  ages  was  '  full 
of  stirs,  a  tumult\u)us  city,  a  joyous  city,'  and  which 
in  its  glorious  towers  and  palaces  and  bulwarks, 
was  unto  God  himself '  Gilead  and  the  head  of  Leb- 
anon.' In  a  moment  Jerusalem  was  before  our 
view  !  We  stood  still  in  solemn  silence,  and  again 
went  forward,  and  stood  still  and  gazed.  Our  feel- 
incrs  were  so  overpowering,  that  we  could  neither 
understand  them  nor  give  ihem  expression.  '  I  am 
strangely  disappointed,'  at  last  said  my  companion; 
'  yet  there  is  something  in  the  scene  strangely  affect- 
ing.' In  the  language  of  Scripture — partly  applied 
by  accommodation,  and  partly  used,  as  by  the  in- 
spired writers,  as  descriptive  of  the  present  desola- 
tions of  the  wondrous  city,  the  only  suitable  response 
could  be  given — '  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that 
WIS  full  of  pedple  !  how  is  she  become  as  a  widow  !' 
'  From  the  daughter  of  Zion  all  her  beauty  is  de- 
parted.' '  All  that  pass  by  clap  their  hands  at  thee  ; 
they  hiss  and  wag  th»'ir  head  at  the  daughter  of  Je- 
rusalem, sayintr.  Is  this  the  city  that  men  call  the 
perfection  of  beauty,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth?' 
*  Many  nations  shall  pass  by  this  city,  and  they 
ehall  say  cv<;ry  man  to  his  neighbor.  Wherefore 
hath  th(!  Lord  done  thus  unto  this  great  city  ?  Then 
they  shall  answer,  liccause  they  have  forsaken  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  their  (iod.'  'O  .Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  tliou  th;it  kilhjst  the  j)roi)hets,  and  ston- 
est  them  which  arc  sent  unto  iIkm;,  how  ofl(;n  would 
I  have  gaihi-rcd  thy  children  tojrcither,  even  as  a 
hen  [ratherelh  her  <^hiel<e.ns  under  iier  wintjs,  and 
ve  would  iioi  '  IJehiild,  your  house  is  left  unto  you 
des(t|:ile.'  'Yes,'  replied  my  friend,  'Jerusalem 
was  the  most  highly  favored,  and  the  most  gudtv  ; 
and  it  is  now  the  most  siijnally  pninshed  city  on  l\m 
face  of  the  (jlobe.'  Aces  have  pas.sod  away  since 
its  (rlorious  temple  and  palaces,  and  towers  and  res- 
idences, were  ov(!rlliri)wn  ;  and  it  is  not  now  that 
we  have  to  expect  to  find  in  it  anvthintj  apijronch- 
ing  to  its  former  magnificence.     The  beauty  of  its 


situation  is  all  that  we  can  hope  to  discern  ;  and 
that  beauty  of  situation — in  the  eminence  and  slopes 
of  the  platfonn  on  which  it  stands,  and  in  its  natu- 
ral defences  on  two  of  its  sides — still  remains." — 
Vol  i.,  pp.  402,  403. 

"  As  we  advanced,  our  view  of  Mount  Zion 
greatly  im[)roved  ;  and  its  steep  slopes  to  the  south 
reminded  us  of  its  impregnableness  in  the  days  of 
old.  A  good  part  of  it  was  literally  '  ploughed  as 
a  field.'  The  valley  of  Hinnom,  associated  so  much 
with  darkness,  impurity,  and  blood,  appeared  like 
a  deep  and  yawning  gorge,  with  the  facings  of  its 
nearly  bare  rocks  on  each  side  much  cut  and  broken. 
It  is  now  called  Wadi  Jehennam,  or  the  Valley 
of  Hell.  In  connection  with  this  name,  we  thought 
of  the  passage  of  Jeremiah, '  Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  it  shall  no  more  be  called  To- 
phet,  nor  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  but  the 
Valley  of  Slaughter,'  though  it  is  not  strictly  appli- 
cable to  Its  present  designation.  We  passed  along 
the  western  side  of  this  ravine,  keeping  the  great 
aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools,  the  Birket  es-Sul- 
tan,  or  the  Lower  pool  of  Gihon,  to  the  right,  till 
we  crossed  the  valley  opposite  the  citadel,  having 
the  '  Tower  of  David,'  or  Hippicus,  as  one  of  its 
most  prominent  objects.  When  about  to  enter  the 
Bab  el-Khalil,  or  the  gate  of  Hebron,  known  also 
by  the  name  of  the  Yata  or  Joppa  Gate,  we  were 
taken  by  the  Turkish  soldiers  on  guard  to  the  tents 
of  the  officers  superintending  the  quarantine  estab- 
lishment. When  we  had  told  them  of  our  long 
journey  through  the  desert,  and  when  I  had  pre- 
sented to  them  a  special  letter  of  introduction  which 
the  governor  in  council  of  Bombay  had  kindly  given 
to  me  instead  of  a  passport,  they  informed  us  that 
the  quarantine  regulations  would  to  a  great  extent 
be  dispensed  with  in  our  case.  We  were  to  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  city,  under  the  care  of  a  guidiano, 
who  should  attend  us  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  give 
us  at  the  same  time  liberty  to  move  about  as  we 
pleased,  without  our  touching  any  of  the  people  in 
the  streets — a  condition  which,  owing  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  influx  of  pilgrims,  we  could  not 
observe,  and  on  which  our  attendant  did  not  insist. 

"  We  entered  the  gate,  and  our  feet  stood  within 
Jerusalem !  Never  did  we  pass  through  a  town 
with  such  interest  as  on  this  occasion." — Vol.  i., 
pp.  403,  404. 

Dr.  Wilson's  description  of  the  modem  city  is 
so  mixed  up  with  antiquarian  discussion,  as  not  to 
admit  of  extract  or  abridgment ;  nor  can  we  at 
l)resent  command  space  in  which  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  his  travels  through  those  "  Lands  of  the 
Bible"  which  lie  northward  of  Jerusalem.  We 
should  have  been  glad,  also,  to  have  jnade  our 
readers  ac<iuainted  with  the  substance  of  the  mat- 
t:t;r  pres(!iitcd  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume, 
iind(;r  the  lusad  of  "  (General  Researches" — reliil- 
iiig  to  the  condition  of  the  Christians,  Jews,  Sa- 
maritans, and  Mussulmans,  over  Syria.  To  this 
last  jjortioii  of  Dr.  Wilson's  work,  we  may  find 
o(!casion  to  return,  but  in  the  meanwhile,  beg  to 
commend  his  i)ub]icalion  to  tlie  altiMition  of  our 
readers,  ;us  one  of  great  general  interest,  and  as 
a  valu;ibl(!  contribntioii  to  th<!  stores  of  our  biblical 
lit^'ratun;.  There  is  a  carcdessness,  and  an  occa- 
sional fanlliness  in  the  st3de,  which  we  fidt  dis- 
])osed  at  first  to  notice,  but  the  substantial  worth 
(if  thes<!  volumes  lias  disarm(!d  us  of  our  purpose 
in  that  respect. 
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From  Fraser'a  Magazine.      I 

AUNT   Laura's   room, 

A  FEW  years  ago  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  \ 
a  voiing-  friend  vvitii  whom  I  had  become  intimate  at  | 
school,  and  who  lived  in  a  part  of  the  country  sev-  [ 
eral  hundred  miles  from  where  I  resided.     There  i 
was  going  to  be  a  grand  musical  festival   in   the  ! 
cathedral  town  near  which  her  family  resided,   and 
ihey  were  anxious  that  I  shoidd  arrive  in  time  to  be  ! 
thoroughly  rested   before  it   took    place  ;    circum-  \ 
stances,  however,  prevented  my  reaching  them  till 
the  very  evening  before  the  commencement  of  the  ■ 
festival ;  and  though  I  was  greeted  with  the  warm-  ! 
est  welcome,  yet  I  was  a  good  deal  annoyed  to  find 
thit  my  letter  had   not  been  received.     They   had  ! 
naturally  concluded  that  there  was  no  probability  of  i 
my  making  my  appearance  among  them  ;  and  from  ! 
the  numerous  party  assembled,  and  the  whisperings  , 
that  I  perceived  going  on  between  my  friend  Lucy  \ 
Manners  and  her  mother,  I  inferred  that  my  accom-  i 
modation  for  the  night  was  not  likely  to  be  eifected 
without  inconvenience.     I  expressed  my  regret,  but  ' 
Mrs.  Manners  assured  me   that  I  should  have   her 
daughter's  room,  where  I  should  be  very  comforta-  I 
ble  ;  and  Lucy  said  she  and  Anne  would   have  no  \ 
objection  in  the  world  to  sleep  in  Aunt  Laura's 
room. 

"  But  why  not  put  me  there  1"  I  inquired,  "  and 
leave  you  in  possession  of  your  own  room  f  Is  it 
haunted?"  I  added,  seeing  a  look  that  I  could  not 
very  well  interpret,  exchanged  between  them. 

"  Oh  de.ar,  no  !"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  it  is  such 
a  very  gloomy  place,  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
putting  strangers  there." 

"  If  that  is  all."  I  said,  '•  I  am  so  tired   that  it  ' 
will  make  very  little  difference  where  I  am  shut  up  i 
for  the  night,  as  I  shall  soon  be  in  a  sound   sleep ;  j 
and  I  suppose  I  may  have  a  candle  in  the  morning,  j 
if  it  is  too  dark  to  see  to  dress  there  without  one  ?"'  ! 
Lucy  volunteered  to  be  my  companion  during  the  ; 
night,  as  she  said  she  thought  I  might  feel  rather 
nervous  alone  ;  and  when  the  party  separated,  about 
an  hour  after  my  arrival,  we  took  our  course  up  and 
down   several  flights  of  stairs  and  through  some 
gloomy  passages,  till  we  entered  the  door  of  a  large 
apartment,  and  my  first  exclamation  was,  "  What 
a  very  strange  room  !" 

The  floor  was  covered  with  black  cloth,  and  the 
walls  were  hung  with  the  same  material  ;  the  win- 
dow^-curtams  v.ere  of  black  velvet,  and  the  drapery 
of  the  bed  was  of  a  similar  description  ;  while  its 
canopy  was  surmounted  with  bunches  of  sable 
plumes,  which  nodded  in  the  night  breeze  as  we 
entered,  for  the  window  had  been  left  open  to  make 
the  fire  burn  up  more  quickly. 

The  counterpane  was  of  black  velvet,  with  a 
broad  white  border  exactly  resembling  a  pall,  and 
the  rest  of  the  furniture  was  of  the  most  sable  hue. 
,*'  Poor  Aunt  Laura  spent  several  years  in  this 
room,"  said  Lucy  ;  "  and  if  you  are  not  too  tired, 
I  will  tell  you  why  whilst  we  are  curling  our 
hair." 

So  after  we  had  seated  ourselves  by  the  blazing 
fire,  I  began  by  saying  "  I  should  have  thought 
that  melancholy-looking  gentleman  had  been  the 
occupant  of  this  room  ;"  and  I  pointed  to  a  small 
picture  over  the  fire-place  of  a  very  handsome,  but 
extremely  wretched-looking,  young  man,  who  was 
leaning  his  back  against  a  tree  and  gazing  upon  a 
river  flowing  before  him,  wuh  what  I  thought  a 
misanthropical  and  bitter  look. 

Lucy  said  that  picture  was  not  placed   there  in 
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her  aunt's  days  ;  and  I  then  asked  if  her  aunt  were 
an  old  lady  when  immured  here. 

"  Just  three-and-twenty,"  was  the  reply,  "  when 
she  closed  that  door  upon  the  world  forever  ;  and 
very  handsome.  Mamma  one  day  n)et  with  an 
engraving,  which  she  said  reminded  her  so  much 
of  w hat  Aunt  Laura  was  on  the  day  of  mamma's 
marriage.  She  showed  it  to  her,  and  told  her  so. 
I  dare  say  you  may  have  seen  it ;  it  is  called  '  the 
Bridesmaid.'  and  a  lovely  thing  it  is. 

"Aunt  Laura  said  that  day  had  been  a  very 
wretched  one  to  her.  But  I  must  first  tell  you 
what  an  odd  will  grandpapa  made.  He  was  so 
afraid  lest  any  one  should  marry  his  daughters  for 
money,  that  he  left  this  house  and  estate  to  them 
jointly  so  long  as  ihey  were  single  ;  but  they  were 
to  give  up  all  their  share  of  it  whenever  they  mar- 
ried, and  were  to  have  no  right  to  any  of  the  prop- 
erty till  they  became  widows,  v*hen  it  was  again  to 
be  their  home  if  they  chose  it. 

"  Now  Aunt  Laura  was  to  be  married  a  fortnight 
after  mamma,  and  it  was  very  natural  she  should  be 
sad  at  the  idea  of  this  place  being  let  to  strangers 
for  nobody  knew  how  many  years,  and  that  neither 
she  nor  her  sisters  could  occupy  it  again  till  many 
sorrowful  scenes  had  been  passed  through  ;  but  she 
was  always  very  superstitious,  and  when  at  school 
she  and  a  companion  had  one  evening  stolen  out  to 
have  their  fortunes  told  by  a  gipsey.  Her  compan- 
ion's doom  was  destined  to  be  an  early  death.  She 
had  long  forgotten  the  prediction,  but  that  morning 
the  account  of  her  friend's  death  had  reached  her, 
and  she  could  not  banish  from  her  mind  the  words 
which  the  gipsey  had  addressed  to  herself,  that 
'  between  her  being  a  bridesmaid  and  a  bride  the 
interval  would  be  very  short,  but  between  the  bride 
and  the  widow  shorter  still.' 

"  She  tried  to  fancy  the  spell  was  broken,  by  her 
having  officiated  once  as  bridesmaid,  when  a  little 
ffirl  in  India,  before  the  prediction  was  uttered  ;  but 
It  was  of  no  use,  and  she  became  unhappy.  She 
was  distressed,  too,  when  she  recollected  how  little 
she  knew  of  Mr.  Ashbourne,  who:n  she  should  so 
soon  promise  to  '  love,  honor,  and  obey  ;'  and  she 
felt  alarmed  lest  the  cloud  she  so  often  saw  on  hia 
brovT  should  become  settled  there,  and  that  she 
might  not  always  be  able  to  make  him  cheerful  as 
she  could  at  present. 

"  Neither  mamma,  nor  my  other  aunts,  nor  their 
husbands,  particularly  liked  Mr.  Ashbourne,  though 
there  was  nothing  that  could  positively  be  said 
against  him  ;  but  there  was  a  moodiness  and  ab- 
straction that  never  left  him,  except  in  Aunt  Lau- 
ra's presence.  To  others  he  always  appeared  as  ir 
that  picture  you  were  looking  at  just  now. 

"  The  marriage  took  place,  but  about  a  week 
after  Mr.  Ashbourne  was  taken  ill  at  Harrowgate, 
where  they  had  just  arrived  ;  and  in  less  than  an- 
other week  Aunt  Laura  was  a  widow,  and  a^ain 
the  sole  inhabitant  of  this  house.  Of  course,  her 
sisters  came  to  see  her,  but  she  did  not  wish  them 
to  remain  ;  and  she  very  soon  had  this  room  and 
dressing-room  fitted  up  as  you  now  see,  and  never 
again  left  them. 

I      "Mamma  could  not  help  fearing  her  mind  was 

I  affected  from  her  conduct  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 

I  from  the  strange  account  she  gave  of  Mr.  Ash- 

i  bourne's  becoming  ill ;  nor  was  it  for  some  years 

j  that  this  was  explained   satisfactorily.     She  said 

that,  before  their  marriage,  Mr.  Ashbourne  had  told 

,  her  he  thought  no  man  could  ever  forgive  his  wife 

if  he  found  she  had  any  secrets  which  she  did  not 

impart  to  him  ;  and  so  fearful  was  she  of  incurring 
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his  displeasure,  that  she  had  told  him  a  great  num- 
ber of  details  respecting  the  family  affairs  of  her 
brothers-in-law,  lest  he  should  tliink  she  had  wil- 
fully kept  him  in  the  dark — so  many,  indeed,  that 
she  often  had  an  uneasy  feeling  lest  some  unpleas- 
ant consequences  should  arise  from  her  communica- 
tiveness. 

"  They  had  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Harrow- 
gate,  and  were  quietly  taking  tea,  and  arranging 
their  future  tour,  when  the  waiter  entered  and 
asked  Mr.  Ashbourne  if  his  name  were  Gifford,  as 
a  gentleman  was  inquiring  for  some  one  of  that 
name.  A  negative  answer  was,  of  course,  given, 
and  the  door  closed,  when  Aunt  Laura  remarked — ■ 

"  '  Giffurd  is  very  like  Clifford.' 

"  Mr.  Ashbourne's  eyes  actually  flashed  fire  as 
he  answered — 

"  '  What  makes  you  think  of  Clifford  T 

"'Only,'  she  said,  '  as  it  once  happened  to  be 
my  name  it  reminded  me  of  it.' 

"  He  rose  and  walked  about  the  room  in  violent 
agitation. 

"  '  When  was  this,  Laura?'  he  said.  '  Speak  ! 
— tell  me  I  No  more  reserve,  if  you  please, 
madam !' 

"  She  tried  to  calm  him,  saying,  that  as  she  was 
only  two  years  old  when  her  father  changed  his 
name  to  Fitzgerald,  it  really  was  a  circumstance 
which  rarely  crossed  her  mind. 

"  But  he  was  not  to  be  pacified.  After  all  the 
pains  he  had  been  at  to  prevent  any  disclosures 
taking  place  after  their  marriage,  to  have  the  most 
hateful  name  in  existence  represented  to  him  as 
once  borne  hy  her !  She  became  terrified  at  his 
increasing  violence. 

"  '  And  your  little  brother — was  he,  too,  a  Clif- 
ford?' 

"  She  had  to  pause,  for  she  said  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  her  to  think  what  his  second  name  was  ; 
but  it  must  have  been  Clifford,  for  she  was  only  a 
baby  when  he  died  at  school  in  England. 

"  She  described  her  liusband  as  working  himself 
up  to  perfect  madness,  and  she  was  little  short  of  it 
from  grief  at  having  so  offended  him,  and  never 
doubting  that  she  had,  indeed,  been  very  wrong  in 
never  having  told  him.  Uefore  morning  he  was  in 
a  high  fever.  Medical  assistance  was  called  in,  but 
in  vain  ;  it  settled  on  the  brain,  and  a  few  days  ter- 
minated his  wretched  life. 

"  Aunt  Laura  never  ceased  to  reproach  herself 
Jis  his  murderer,  and  shut  herself  up  here  in  hope- 
less dejection.  After  she  had  been  in  this  wretch- 
ed, voluntary  captivity  for  six  years,  mamma  had 
to  come  iiere,  as  we  lost  our  dear  father;  and  Aunt 
Ijjuira  gradually  became  interested  in  us  little 
tiiincH,  and  her  h(;alih  and  spirits  improved  as  she 
brooded  less  intently  over  tin;  melancholy  past. 

"  When  I  was  old  enough  to  barn  to  write,  she 
took  great  pains  in  teaching  me,  and  on<>  day  she 
asked  miinnia  if  there  were  any  desk  about  the 
house  that  I  could  be  allowed  to  use.  There  was 
a  desk  of  Mr.  Ashlxiurrni's,  which  mamma  thought 
was  Aunt  Laura's,  and  she  brought  it  to  her ;  it 
proved  to  be  full  of  writings  of  ono  kind  or  other, 
and  amongst  them  a  mannscript,  entitled,  '  Sketch 
of  my  Miserable  I^ifc' 

"  It  beL'an  with  desfribinj:  the  indulgence  of  his 
motle-r  during  his  early  childhood,  liis  imix-luosity 
of  tfinper,  and  her  encouragi;m(  iii  lo  his  acting 
always  from  the  imi)nl.s(!  of  the  moment,  and  iievr'r 
suffering  him  to  be  thwarted,  lie  entered  school  a 
perfect  tyrant ;  the  timid  feared  him,  and  the  de»- 


peravC  spirits  rallied  round  him  as  a  leader  in  every- 
thing daring  and  forbidden. 

"  He  was  about  thirteen  when  the  event  occurred 
which  gave  a  color  to  the  whole  of  his  future  life. 

"  A  river  skirted  one  side  of  a  large  field,  where 
they  were  often  allowed  to  play  ;  they  were  pro- 
hibited on  any  account  whatever  to  bathe,  except 
when  a  teacher  was  with  them.  And  one  winter's 
afternoon,  when  the  boys  were  left  to  themselves, 
a  timid  little  fellow,  who  had  just  come  to  school, 
was  heard  to  say,  that  he  wondered  any  one  should 
think  of  forbidding  it,  as  he  should  suppose  no  boy 
durst  venture  in  for  fear  of  getting  out  of  his  depth. 

"  This  was  enough  for  Ashbourne.  Fear,  he 
declared,  was  a  word  unknown  at  Harford  School ; 
go  into  the  water  the  little  fellow  should,  therefore 
he  might  as  well  do  it  with  a  good  grace. 

"  In  vain  the  child  protested  his  utter  inability  to 
swim,  his  dread  of  the  cold,  for  he  was  still  shiver- 
ing from  the  change  which  he  had  recently  experi- 
enced to  our  climate  from  a  hot  one.  All  took 
Ashbourne's  part  against  the  stranger ;  they  led 
him  to  an  overhanging  bank,  told  him  he  might 
have  ten  minutes  to  deliberate  whether  he  would  do 
it  like  a  man  or  a  criminal.  His  tears  and  entrea- 
ties but  steeled  their  hearts  the  more  against  the 
cowardly  spirit  he  evinced.  Meanwhile  the  elder 
boys,  all  eager  to  show  their  bravery,  were  con- 
tending who  should  give  the  push,  which  they  fore- 
saw would  be  necessary  to  make  him  leave  the  bank. 

"  They  drew  lots  to  decide  this  point,  it  fell  upon 
Ashbourne  ;  the  ten  minutes  expired  ;  there  was  a 
plunge  and  a  stifled  shriek  !  The  boys  crowded  to 
the  bank,  but  notliing  was  to  be  seen. 

"  Ashbourne  now  first  experienced  the  reality  of 
such  a  thing  as  fear:  he  plunged  into  the  water, 
but  in  vain;  an  hour  passed,  and  still  no  trace  of 
their  little  companion  ;  in  a  few  minutes  they  W'ould 
be  summoned  to  return  to  the  house,  and  how  were 
they  to  account  for  his  absence? 

"  They  joined  hands  and  took  a  solemn  oath 
never  to  betray  Ashbourne,  but  to  say  they  last 
saw  Clifford  (for  you  must  already  have  guessed 
their  unhappy  victim  to  have  been  my  little  uncle) 
on  the  bank,  w  hence  he  had  either  fallen  or  thrown 
himself  into  the  water. 

"  Ashbourne  then  again  plunged  into  the  water; 
the  alarm  was  given,  and  every  assistance  pro- 
cured as  soon  as  possible.  Ashbourne's  exertions 
were  prodigious ;  and  after  the  search  was  aban- 
doned he  received  from  his  master  and  teachers  the 
most  distinguished  euloginms  upon  his  noble  con- 
duct, in  risking  his  own  life  for  that  of  a  fellow- 
creature  almost  a  stranger  to  him,  while  pity  for  the 
sufferer  seemed  almost  lost  in  the  censures  hea[)ed 
upon  him  for  his  stupidity,  carelessness,  or  disobe- 
dience, for  they  were  at  a  loss  lo  which  to  attribute 
his  going  into  the  water. 

"  Most  of  the  neighboring  gentry  invited  A.sh- 
bourne  to  their  houses,  and  loaded  him  with  every 
expression  of  esteem,  and  many  of  them  with  more 
substantial  gifts ;  ai^l  his  evident  reluctance  to 
speak  of  the  occnrreiuM-  was  attrit)ute(l  to  an  amia- 
hU'.  modesty,  which  shrinks  from  hearing  its  own 
praises. 

"An  account  of  his  heroism  was  also  sent  to 
grandpapa,  with  the  tidings  of  tht;  very  wilful  way 
by  which  his  son  met  with  his  death  ;  for,  of 
course,  to  tin;  world,  it  was  necessary  to  make  it 
ap])ear  that  the  boys  wen;  so  well  walchetl  that  no 
accident  could  happen  to  them  except  by  their  owu 
clioice. 
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"  Grandpapa  sent  him  a  valuable  ring  as  a  token 
of  gratitude,  which,  with  other  trinkets,  was  in  the 
desk. 

"  Years,  that  saemed  as  if  mada  of  leaden 
moments,  said  the  manuscript,  liad  dragged  them- 
selves at  last  to  a  close,  yet  on  looking  back  it 
seemed  as  if  it  were  but  the  hour  before  that  the 
trembling  child  had  said — '  You  will  be  afraid  to 
think  of  this  on  your  deathbed  I' 

"  Life  had  had  for  him  not  one  moment  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  the  voice  of  conscience  had  never  been  for  a 
moment  hushed — sleeping  or  waking  he  saw  the 
image  of  his  drowned  school-fellow  ;  and  by  every 
stranger  he  met  he  expected  to  hear  his  guilt  pro- 
claimed. 

"  No  one,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  ever 
broke  his  oath,  and  whether  any  of  them  have  been 
haunted  by  the  same  terrors,  as  feeling  that  they 
were  partakers  in  the  crime,  we,  perhaps,  shall 
never  know  in  this  world." 

"  And  your  aunt,''  I  mquired  ;  "  what  effect  had 
this  disclosure  upon  her?"' 

"  Oh,  to  her  it  was  a  most  dreadful  discovery,'" 


said  Lucy,  "  to  find  she  had  actually  been  the  wife 
of  her  brother's  murderer  !  She  lingered  but  a 
verv  short  time  ;  and  my  last  recollection  of  her  is 
the'look  of  intense  agony  with  which  she  was  read- 
ing the  shocking  account.  She  was  never  well 
enough  afterwards  to  allow  any  of  us  to  be  in  ibe 
room  With  her  ;  and  mamma  never  likes  to  speak 
of  her  last  days."' 

Lucy  and  I  sat  up  very  late  talking  over  the  mel- 
ancholy events  connected  with  "■  Aunt  Laura's 
Room."  Nor  did  we  say  "Good  night"  until  we 
had  come  to  the  decision  that,  although  Mr.  Ash- 
bourne had  certainly  very  sufficient  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  know  every  particular  of  family  history  with 
which  his  wife  could  be  connected,  yet  that  we 
wondered  she  had  not  benefitted  by  his  example, 
and  inquired  whether  there  were  any  reasons  on 
his  part,  which,  if  disclosed  at  a  subsequent  period, 
might  forever  destroy  that  happiness  to  which  she 
so  confidently  looked  forward. 

We  resolved,  however,  that  the  warning  should 
not  be  lost  on  ourselves. 


From  Chambers'  Journal.      | 
NEW    FACTS    IN    ASTRONOMY. 

A  WORK  has  just  been  published  which  reminds ! 
one  of  some  of  the  achievements  of  the  early  ages  j 
of  literature,  when  an  enthusiastic  and  patient  phi-! 
losopher  found  a  patron  equally  zealous,  and  devoted  ' 
many  years  of  his  life  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
single  object.  We  refer  to  Sir  John  Herschel's 
work* — the  title  of  which  is  given  below — and  to 
the  manner  of  its  publication.  To  quote  the  I 
authors  words  : — *'  To  the  munificent  destination  ' 
of  his  grace  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  of  a  \ 
large  sum  in  aid  of  its  publication,  it  owes  its  i 
appearance  as  a  single  and  separate  work,  instead  ' 
of  a  series  of  unconnected  memoirs,  scattered  over  j 
the  volumes  of  academical  bodies."  Greatly  to  his  [ 
honor,  the  present  duke  has  completely  carried  out  j 
the  intentions  of  his  predecessor,  who  died  before  I 
the  volume  was  finished. 

A  simple  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  the 
book — a  large  quarto — will  serse  to  convey  some 
slight  idea  of  its  great  scientific  value.  The  obser- 
vations comprise  those  of  the  southern  nebulae, 
double  stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere ;  astrom- 
etrv,  apparent  magnitudes  of  stars  ;  constitution  of 
the  galaxy  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  Halley's 
comet,  with  remarks  on  its  physical  condition ; 
satelUtes  of  Suturn  ;  and  lastly,  observations  of  the 
solar  spots.  To  all  this  labor,  and  to  the  bringing 
out  of  the  work,  a  period  of  twelve  years  has  been 
devoted.  The  results  are  described  in  language  as 
philosophical  as  it  is  eloquent  :  many  passages 
among  the  scier^tific  details  of  the  catalogues  pro- 
duce an  impression  on  the  reader  equal  to  that 
caused  by  a  sublime  strain  of  poetry.  \\  e  propose 
to  lav  before  our  readers  such  portions  of  the  work 
as  may  appear  most  popularly  interesting. 

The  late  Sir  William  Herschel  made,  during  his 
life,  what  he  called  "sweeps  of  the  heavens,"  in 
which,  as  is  well  known,  he  discovered  and  investi- 
gated, amongst    other  celestial  phenomena,   those 

*  Results  of  Astronomical  Observations  made  during 
the  years  1S34,  .5.  6,  ",  S,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
beinV  the  Completion  of  a  Telescopic  Survey  of  the  whole 
Surface  of  the  Visihle  Heavens,  comiiienceit  in  l<2'}.  By 
Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.  London:  Smith  and  Elder. 
1S47. 


presented  by  nebulae.  The  results  of  these  re- 
searches were  published  in  the '"Transactions  of 
the  Roval  Society;"'  but  about  the  year  18-25,  Sir 
John  Herschel  proposed  to  reexamine  the  whole 
of  his  father's  work,  and  spent  eight  years  in  the 
survey,  which  extended  over  2306  nebulae  and  clus- 
ters of  stars,  525  of  which  were  described  for  the 
first  time ;  and  in  addition,  the  places  of  3000  or 
4000  double  stars  determined.  In  this  reexamina- 
tion Sir  J.  Herschel  made  use  of  his  father's  twenty- 
feet  reflector,  over  the  manipulation  of  which,  and 
the  process  of  polishing  the  mirrors,  he  obtained  a 
complete  mastery.  Afterwards,  in  obedience  to  an 
impulse  arising  out  of  the  absorbing  nature  of  the 
pursuit,  he  resolved  on  making  a  survey  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting 
comparisons  whh  the  northern.  In  pursuance  of 
this  object,  as  many  readers  are  aware,  he  embarked 
with  his  apparatus  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  he  arrived  in  January,  1634.  Having  found 
a  suitable  residence,  bearing  the  name  of  Feldhuy- 
sen  or  Feldhausen,  about  six  miles  from  Cape 
Town,  in  the  direction  of  Wynberg,  the  instruments 
were  fixed  early  in  March,  and  ready  "  to  commence 
a  regular  course  of  sweeping." 

The  hot  season  at  the  cape — October  to  March 
— is  said  to  afford  many  superb  nights  for  observa- 
tion, interrupted  occasionally,  however,  by  a  wind 
called  the  "  black  south-easter,"'  which  attaches  a 
black  belt  of  clouds  to  the  mountain,  and  stretches 
it  over  a  large  surface  of  the  sky.     At  other  times 
the  air  is  so  disturbed  by  the  intense  heat  of  the 
arid  sandy  plains,  that  distinct  vision  is  impossible. 
"  Even  in  the  hottest  season,  however,  nights  of 
admirable  definition  occur,  especially  looking  south- 
:  wards.     But  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  in  the 
very  hottest  days  looking  northwards  over  the  burn- 
I  iag  tract  intervening  between  Feldhausen  and  Table 
I  or  Saldanha  Bay,  the  most  admirable  and  tranquil 
definition  of  the  solar  spots,  and  other  phenomena 
i  of  the  sun's  disk,  is  by  no  means  unfrequent.     In 
,  such  cases,  I  presume  the  strongly-heated  stratum 
of  air  incumbent  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  is  swept 
'  off  by  the  south-east  wind  blowing  from  False  to 
Table  Bay,  before  it  ascends  hish  enough  to  inter- 
;  fere  with  the  visual  ray.''     '•  It  is,  however,''  we 
1  read,  "  in  the  cooler  months,  from  May  to  October 
'  inclusive,  and  more  especially  in  June  and  July, 
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that  the  finest  opportunities  occur  for  observation. 
The  state  of  the  air  in  these  months,  as  reg-ards 
definition,  is  habitually  good,  and  imperfijct  vision 
is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  The  best 
nig-hts  occur  after  the  heavy  rains,  which  fall  at  this 
season,  have  ceased  for  a  day  or  two  :  and  on  these 
occasions  the  tranquillity  of  the  images  and  sharp- 
ness of  vision  is  such,  that  hardly  any  limit  is  set  to 
niagnifyina  power,  but  what  the  aberrations  of  the 
specula  necessitate." 

A  singular  phenomenon  was  frequently  observed, 
"  a  nebulous  haze,"  which  came  on  suddenly,  and 
d;say)peared  as  rapidly  ;  making  the  stars  appear, 
while  it  lasted,  as  though  surrounded  by  a  "  nebu- 
lous photosphere  of  greater  or  less  extent,"  while 
to  the  naked  eye  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear.  Sim- 
ilar phenomena  occur  in  the  atmosphere  of  Eng- 
land, but  not  with  the  frequency  or  suddenness  of 
those  at  the  cape.  The  clouds,  too,  as  seen  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  are  more  opaque 
than  in  our  latitudes  :  in  England,  astronomers  not 
unfrequently  observe  the  stars  while  veiled  by  a 
thin  stratum  of  cloud;  but  at  the  cape,  the  clouds 
are  too  opaque  for  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  through 
them. 

Of  the  star  marked  n.  in  the  constellation  Argus, 
and  the  great  nebula  surrounding  it,  we  are  informed 
that  "  there  is  perhaps  no  other  sidereal  object  which 
unites  more  points  of  interest  than  this.  Its  situ- 
ation is  very  remarkable,  being  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  those  rich  and  brilliant  masses — a  succession  of 
which,  curiously  contrasted  with  dark  adjacent 
spaces,  (called  by  the  old  navigators  '  coal-sacks,') 
constitute  the  milky  may  in  that  portion  of  its  course 
which  lies  between  the  Centaur  and  the  main  body 
of  Argo."  The  number  of  stars  in  this  region  is 
immense,  as  many  as  250  being  in  the  field  of  the 
telescope  at  one  time.  Hut  the  great  point  of  in- 
terest is  the  star  n.  which,  in  Halley's  catalogue, 
1077,  is  marked  as  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  and  in 
later  catalogues  as  of  the  second  magnitude.  "  It 
was  on  the  lOtii  December,  1837,"  writes  Sir  John 
Ilerschel,  "  that  resuming  the  photomelrical  com- 
parisons, in  which,  according  to  regular  practice, 
the  brightest  stars  in  sight,  in  whatever  p;irt  of  the 
lie;ivens,  were  first  noticed,  and  arranged  on  a  list, 
mv  astonishment  was  excited  by  the  appearance  of 
a  new  candidate  for  distinction  among  the  very 
brightest  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  a  part  of 
the  heavens  with  which,  being  perfectly  familiar,  I 
wiis  certain  that  no  such  brilliant  oi)ject  had  befi»re 
been  seen.  After  a  momentary  hesitation,  the 
nntural  consequence  of  a  phenomenon  so  uttcjrly  un- 
rx|i('ctcd,  and  n^fi^rring  to  a  map  for  its  configur- 
ations with  the  other  conspicuous  stars  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, 1  became  satisfied  of  its  identity  with  my 
old  acquaint;inc<;  n  Argus.  Its  light  was,  however, 
iieiirly  tripled."  Tlie  star  attaiiuHJ  its  maximum 
of  brightness,  when  it  was  nearly  ('([ual  to  a  of  the 
(;enlaur,  on  the,  '2d  of  Jainiary,  IH.'JH,  after  which 
it  faded  into  its  fiirmer  api)earanc(!.  But  since  that 
period,  it  has  again  britrhtened  so  as  "  to  have  sur- 
pa.ssed  (Janopus,  and  even  lo  have  a[)proaclied  Sirms 
in  lustre."  This  was  in  1H1:{,  uikI  was  noticed  by 
observers  in  difT'erenl  i)artHof  the  world  ;  and  again, 
in  IHl.'),  the  star  passed  tbroii^li  a  similar  slate  of 
fluctuating  brilliance.  As  Sir  .lohii  Herschel  ob- 
serves— "  A  strange  field  of  spe('idation  is  opeiuid 
})y  this  phenomenon.  'I'lns  temixirary  stars  benito- 
fore  recorded  have  all  become  totally  extinct.  Va- 
riable .stars,  80  far  a.s  they  have  been  carefully 
attended  to,  have  exhibited  periodical  alterations,  in 
some  degree  at  least  regular,  of  splendor  and  com- 


I  parative  obscurity.  But  here  we  have  a  star  fitfully 
!  variable  to  an  astonishing  extent,  and  whose  fluctu- 
j  ations  are  spread  over  centuries,  apparently  in  no 
I  settled  period,  and  with  no  regularity  of  progression. 
What  origin  can  we  ascribe  to  these  sudden  flashes 
j  and  relapses  ?  What  conclusions  are  we  to  draw 
I  as  to  the  coinfort  or  habitability  of  a  system  depend- 
ing for  its  supply  of  light  and  heat  on  so  uncertain 
a  source?" 

Of  the  nebula  in  connection  with  Argus,  we  read 
that,  "  It  would  manifestly  be  impossible,  by  verbal 
description,  to  give  any  just  idea  of  the  capricious 
forms  and  irregular  gradations  of  light  affected  by 
the  different  branches  and  appendages  of  this  nebula. 
Nor  is  it  easy  for  language  to  convey  a  full  impres- 
sion of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  spectacle  it 
offers  when  viewed  in  a  sweep,  ushered  in  as  it  is 
by  so  glorious  and  innumerable  a  procession  of  stars, 
to  which  it  forms  a  sort  of  climax,  justifying  ex- 
pressions which,  though  I  find  them  written  in  my 
journal  in  tl^e  excitement  of  the  moment,  would  be 
thought  extravagant  if  transferred  to  these  pages. 
In  fact,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  with  the  least 
spark  of  astronomical  enthusiasm  about  him  to  pass 
soberly  in  review,  with  a  powerful  telescope,  and  in 
a  fine  night,  that  portion  of  the  southern  sky  which 
is  comprised  between  the  sixth  and  thirteenth  hours 
of  right  ascension,  and  from  146  to  149  degrees  of 
north  polar  distance  ;  such  are  the  variety  and  in- 
terest of  the  objects  he  will  encounter,  and  such  the 
dazzling  richness  of  the  starry  ground  on  which  they 
are  represented  to  his  gaze." 

Instances  of  variability  in  some  of  the  stars  of  the 
Little  Bear  have  been  detected  of  late  years,  on  which 
Sir  John  Herschel  writes,  in  a  profound  and  sug- 
gestive strain  of  reasoning,  "  Future  observation  will 
decide  whether  the  change  which  is  thus  proved  to 
have  taken  place  be  of  periodical  recurrence.  *  * 
Ignorant  as  we  are,  however,  both  of  the  cause  of 
solar  and  stellar  light,  and  of  the  conditions  which 
may  inlluencc  its  amount  at  different  times,  the  law 
of  regular  periodicity  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be 
too  hastily  generalized  ;  and,  at  all  events,  there  is 
evidence  enough  of  slow  and  gradual  change  of  lus- 
tre in  many  stars,  since  the  earlier  ages  of  astron- 
omy, to  refute  all  a  ptiori  assumption  as  to  the 
possi!)le  length  of  the  cycle  of  variation  of  any  par- 
ticular star.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  utmost 
physical  interest.  The  grand  phenomena  of  ge- 
ology afford,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  highest  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  changes  in  the  ^'•f/ifrrt/ climate 
of  our  globe.  I  caimot  otherwise  understand  alter- 
nations of  heat  and  cold,  so  extensive,  as  at  one 
epoch  to  have  clothed  high  northern  latitudes  with 
a  more  than  tropical  luxuriance  of  vegt>tation  ;  at 
another,  to  have  buried  vast  tracts  of  middle  Europe, 
now  enjoying  a  genial  climate,  and  smiling  with 
fertility,  under  a  glacier  crust  of  enormous  thick- 
ness. Such  changes  seem  to  point  to  some  cause 
nior(!  powc^rful  than  the  mere  local  distribution  of 
land  and  water  (according  to  Mr.  Lyell's  vi(^ws)  can 
b(!  well  supposed  to  have  been.  In  tin;  slow  secu- 
lar variations  of  our  supply  of  light  and  heat  from 
the  sun,  which,  in  the  immensity  of  time  past,  m;iy 
liavf!  gone  to  any  extent,  and  siu'ceeded  each  other 
rn  any  order,  without  violating  tin;  analogy  "of 
sidereal  phenomena  which  we  know  to  have  taken 
|)lac(',  wi!  have  a  cau.se,  not  indeed  established  ;us  a 
i'act,  but  readily  admi.ssible  as  something  beyond  a 
hare  possibility,  fully  ade(jua1e  to  the  utmost  re- 
quirements of  geology.  A  change  of  half  a  mag- 
nitude in  llu!  lustre  of  the  sun,  regarded  as  a  fixed 
si.ir,  spread  over  successive  geological  epochs — now 
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progressive,  now  receding,  now  stationary,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  warmer  or  colder  gfrural  tem- 
perature which  geological  research  has  disclosed,  or 
may  hereafter  reveal — is  what  no  astronomer  would 
now  hesitate  to  admit  as  in  itself  a  perfectly  reason- 
able and  not  improbable  supposition.  Such  a  sup- 
position has  assuredly  far  less  of  extravagance  about 
it  than  the  idea  that  the  sun,  by  its  own  proper  mo- 
tion, may,  in  indefinite  ages  past,  have  traversed 
regions  so  crowded  with  stars,  as  to  atfect  the  cli- 
mate of  our  planet  by  the  influence  of  their  radiation. 
Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  the  character  of  a  vera 
causa  is  wanting  in  such  a  hypothesis.  Of  the  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  radiant  emanations  from  the  sun 
and  stars,  we  know  nothing.  It  may  consist,  for 
nught  we  can  tell,  in  vast  currents  of  electricity 
traversing  space,  (according:  to  cosmical  laws.)  and 
which,  meeting  in  the  higher  regions  of  their  atmos- 
pheres with  matter  properly  attenuated,  and  other- 
wise disposed  to  electric  phosphorescence,  may 
render  such  matter  radiant,  after  the  manner  of  our 
own  aurora  borealis,  under  the  influence  of  t«rres- 
tria!  electric  streams.  Or  it  may  result  from  actual 
combustion  going  on  in  the  higher  regions  of  their 
atmospheres,  the  elements  of  which,  so  united,  may 
be  in  a  constant  course  of  separation  and  restoration 
to  their  active  state  of  mutual  combustibility,  by 
vital  processes  of  extreme  activity  going  on  at  their 
habitable  surfaces,  analogous  to  that  by  which  vege- 
tation on  our  earth  separates  carbonic  acid  (a  pro- 
duct of  combustion)  into  its  elements,  and  so  restores 
their  combustibility.  With  specific  hypothesis  as 
to  the  cause  of  solar  and  sidereal  li^ht  and  heat,  we 
have,  however,  no  concern.  It  suffices  that  they 
must  have  a  cause,  and  that  this  cause,  inscrutable 
as  it  may  be,  does  in  several  cases,  and  therefore 
may  in  one  more,  determine  the  f^oduction  of  phe- 
nomena of  the  kind  in  question." 

Turning  to  that  portion  of  the  volume  in  which 
the  observations  of  the  solar  spots  are  contained,  we 
read  that,  during  a  part  of  163G-T,  a  more  than 
usual  accumulation  and  disturbance  took  place  in 
the  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  great  luminary.  One 
of  the  spots,  on  measurement,  was  found  to  occupy 
a  space  '•  of  nearly  five  square  minutes.  Now,  a 
minute  in  linear  dimension  on  the  sun  being  27,500 
miles,  and  a  square  minute  756,000,000,  we  have 
here  an  area  of  3,780,000,000  square  miles  included 
in  one  vast  region  of  disturbance,  and  this  requires  to 
be  increased  for  the  effect  of  foreshortening.  The 
black  centre  of  the  spot  of  May  '2b  would  have  al- 
lowed the  globe  of  the  earth  to  drop  through  it, 
leaving  a  thousand  miles  clear  of  contact  on  all  sides 
of  that  tremendous  gulf.'"  From  January  to  March 
of  1837,  numerous  sixjts  of  most  complex  structure 
and  character  were  formed  in  copious  succession. 
During  April  and  May  tiie  spots  were  fewer  in 
number,  and  assumed  generally  a  rounded  appear- 
ance ;  in  June  and  July  they  again  increased ;  while 
we  read  that  "  in  August  and  October,  so  far  as 
observed,  the  sun  seemed  to  have  passed  into  a  qui- 
escent state,  the  spots  being  few,  small,  and  irreg- 
ularly disposed." 

Sir  John  Herschel  insists  strongly  upon  a  con- 
tinuous and  systematic  observation  of  the  solar  spots, 
as  the  only  means  by  which  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena they  present.  '•  We  are  naturally  led  to 
inquire  for  an  efficient  cause — for  a  vis  mairix — to 


give  rise  to  such  enormous  dynamical  phenomena, 
for  such  thev  undoubtedly  are.  The  efficient  cause 
of  fluctuations  in  our  atmosphere,  in  terrestrial 
meteorology,  is  apparent  enough  ;  namely,  external 
agency — the  heatmg  power  of  the  sun.  ^^  nhout 
this,  all  would  be  tranquil  enough  ;  but  in  the  solur 
meteorology  we  have  no  such  extraneous  source  of 
alternate  elevations  and  depressions  of  temperature, 
altering  the  specific  gravity,  and  disturbing  the 
equilibrium,  of  its  atmospheric  strata.  The  cause 
of  such  movements  as  we  observe,  and  upon  so  im- 
mense a  scale,  must  therefore  reside  within  the  sun 
itself;  and  it  is  there  we  must  seek  it.''  Sir  John 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  rotation  of  the  sun  upon 
its  own  axis  may  be  the  chief  cause,  by  producing 
currents  of  air  in  opposite  directions,  similar  to  our 
trade-winds,  and  with  a  density  at  the  equator  dif- 
ferent from  that  at  the  poles.  "  The  spots,  in  this 
view  of  the  subject.'"  he  then  pursues.  '•  would 
come  to  be  assimilated  to  those  regions  on  the  earth's 
surface  in  which,  for  the  moment,  hurricanes  and 
tornadoes  prevail.  The  upper  strata  being  tem- 
porarily carried  downwards,  displacing,  by  its  im- 
petus, the  two  strata  of  luminous  matter  beneath, 
(which  may  be  conceived  as  forming  a  habitually 
tranquil  limit  between  the  opposite,  «pper.  and  un- 
der currents.)  the  upper  of  course  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  lower ;  and  thus  wholly  or  partially 
denuding  the  opaque  surface  of  the  sun  below. 
Such  processes  cannot  be  unaccompanied  with  vor- 
ticose motions,  which,  left  to  themselves,  die  away 
by  degrees,  and  dissipate  ;  with  this  peculiarity, 
that  their  lower  portions  come  to  rest  more  speedily 
than  their  upper,  by  reason  of  the  greater  resistance 
below,  as  well  as  the  remoteness  I'rom  the  point 
of  action,  which  lies  in  a  higher  region,  so  tliat 
their  centre  (as  seen  in  our  water-spouts,  which  are 
nothing  but  small  tornadoes)  appears  to  retreat  up- 
wards. Now,  this  agrees  perfectly  with  what  is 
obser\-ed  during  the  obliteration  of  the  solar  spots, 
which  appear  as  if  filled  in  by  the  collapse  of  their 
sides,  the  penumbra  closing  in  upon  the  spot,  and 
disappearing  after  it.  ♦  *  *  The  spots  are 
black  ;  the  penumbra  a  nearly  uniform  halt'-shadow, 
with,  however,  here  and  there  undefinable  definite 
spaces  of  a  second  depth  of  shade.  There  is  no 
gradual  melting  of  the  one  shade  into  the  other — 
spot  into  penumbra,  penumbra  into  full  light.  The 
idea  conveyed  is  more  that  of  the  successive  with- 
drawal of  veils,  the  partial  removal  of  definite  films, 
than  the  melting  away  of  a  mist,  or  the  mutual  di- 
lution of  gaseous  media.  Films  of  immiscible  liquids 
having  a  certain  cohesion,  floating  on  a  dark  or 
transparent  ocean,  and  liable  to  temporarv  removal 
by  winds,  would  rather  seem  suggested  by  the 
general  tenor  of  the  appearances,  though  they  are 
far  from  being  wholly  explicable  by  this  conception, 
at  least  if  any  considerable  degree  of  transparency 
be  allowed  to  the  luminous  matter." 

The  sagacity  of  these  views  is  only  equalled  by 
the  earnest  philosophical  spirit  in  which  they  are 
written.  Such  works  as  that  just  passed  in  review- 
become  landmarks  for  science,  by  which  present 
and  future  discoverers  may  direct  their  steps.  We 
feel  much  pleasure  in  making  it  known  to  a  large 
circle  of  readers,  who  otherwise  would  never  heal 
of  its  publication. 
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THOMAS    MACAULAY BY    GEORGE    GILFILLAN 

To  attempt  a  new  appraisement  of  the  intellec- 
tual character  of  Thomas  Macaulay,  we  are  im- 
pelled by  various  motives.  Our  former  notice  of 
him*  was  short,  hurried  and  imperfect.  Since  it 
was  written,  too,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  hearing  the  man,  which,  as  olten  hap- 
pens in  such  cases,  has  given  a  more  distinct  and 
tangible  shape  to  our  views,  as  well  as  considerably 
modified  them.  Above  all,  the  public  attention 
has  of  late,  owing  to  circumstances,  been  so 
strongly  turned  upou  him,  that  we  are  tolerably 
sure  of  carrying  it  along  with  us  in  our  present 
discussion. 

The  two  most  popular  of  British  authors  are, 
at  present,  Charles  Dickens  and  Thomas  Macau- 
lay.      The  supremacy  of  the  former  is  verily  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  times.      lie  has  no  massive  or 
profound  intellect — no  lore  superior  to  a  school- 
Ijoy's — no  vast  or  creative  imagination — little  phi- 
losophical insight,  little  power  of  serious  wntmg, 
and    little  sympathy  with  ehher  the  subtler  and 
profounder   parts   of  man,   or   with   the    grander 
features   of   nature;    (witness  his   description  of 
Xiacrara — he  would  have  painted  the  next  pump 
belter!)      And   yet,   through   his    simplicity   and 
sincerity,  his  boundless  bon  hommie,  his  fantastic 
humor,' his    sympathy    with    every-day    life,  and 
his  absolute  and  unique  dominion  over  every  region 
of  the  odd,  he  has  obtained  a  popularity  which 
Shakspeare    nor    hardly    Scott    in    their   lifetime 
enjoyed.     He  is  ruling  over  us  like  a  fairy  king, 
or  Prince  Prettyman— strong  men  as  well  as  weak 
yielding  to  the  glamour  of  his  tiny  rod.      Louis  the 
i  1th  walked  so  erect,  and  was  so  perfect  in  the 
management  of  his  person,  that   people   mistook 
his  vo'ry  size,  and  it  was  not  discovered  till  after 
his  death,   that  he  was  a  little  and  not  a  large 
man.      So  many  of  the  admirers  of  Dickens  have 
been  so  dazzled  by  the  elegance  of  his  proportions, 
tlie  fairy  beauty  of  his  features,  the  minute  grace 
of  his  motions,  and  the  small  sweet  smile  which  | 
plavs  about  his  mouth,  that  they  have  imagined 
him  to  be  a  Scott,  or  even  a  Shakspeare.      To  do 
him  justice,  he  himself  has  never  fallen  into  such 
an   etrregioua  mistake.      He  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
B()iii,'lit   to   alter,  by  one  octave,  the  note  nature 
gave  him,  and  which  is  not  that  of  an  eagle  nor 
of  a  nightingale,  nor  of  a  lark,  but  of  a  happy, 
liomely  Kli-.'some  "  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.".  Small 
ahno.st  a-s  his  own  Tiny  Tim,  dressed  in  as  dan- 
dified a  style  a.s  his  own  Lord  Frederick  Verisoft, 
h(!  is  as  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  as  his 
own   Ikother  Chpcryble  ;   and  we  cannot  but  love 
tlie    man    who    has  first  loved  all  human  beings, 
wlio  can   own   Newman   Noggs  as  a  brother,  and 
ran   find   something  to    respect    in    a    Bob   Saw- 
vers,   and   something  to  pity  in  a  Ralph  Nickh-by. 
Never  was  a  monarch  of    i)oi)ular  literature  less 
envied  or  more  loved  ;  and  while  rather  wondering 
it  the  lentnh  of  his  reign   over  such  a  caj.ncious 
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domain    as  that    of  letters,  and    while  fearlessly 
expressing  our  doubts  as  to  his  greatness  or  per- 
manent dominion,  we  own  that  his  sway  has  been 
that  of  gentleness— of  a  good,  wide-minded,  and 
kindly  man  ;  and  take  this  opportunity  of  wishing 
long  life  and  prosperhy  to  "  Bonnie  Prince  Char- 
lie." ^  . 
In   a   different    region,    and   on   a  higher  and 
haughtier  seat,  is  Thomas  Macaulay  exalted.     In 
general  literature,  as  Dickens  in  fiction,  is  he  held 
'  to  be  fache  princeps.     He  is,  besides,  esteemed  a 
rhetorician  of  a  high  class— a  statesman  of  no  or- 
dinary calibre— a  lyrical  poet  of  much  mark  and 
likelihood — a  scholar  ripe  and  good — and,  mounted 
on   this   high  pedestal,   he  "  has  purposed  in  his 
heart  to  take  another  step,"   and  to  snatch  from 
the  hand  of  the  Historic  Muse  one  of  her  richest 
laurels.     To  one  so  gifted  in  the  prodigality  of 
Heaven,   can    we  approach  in  any  other  attitude 
but  that  of  prostration  1  or  dare  we  hope  for  sym- 
pathy, while  we  proceed  to  make  him  the  subject 
of  free  and  fearless  crhicism  ? 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  his  separate  claims 
upon  public  admiration,  we  will  sum  up,  in  a  few 
sentences,  our  impressions  of  his  general  character. 
He  is  a  gifted  but  not,  in  a  high  sense,  a  great 
man.      He  is  a  rhetorician  without  being  an  orator. 
He  is  endowed  with   great  powers  of  perception 
and  acquisition,  but  with  no  power  of  origination. 
He   has   deep    sympathies   with    genius,   without 
possessing  genius  of  the  highest  order  itself.      He 
is  strong   and  broad,  but  not  subtle  or  profound. 
He  is  not  more  destitute  of  original  genius  than 
he  is  of  higli  principle  and  purpose.      He  has  all 
common  faculties  developed  in  a  large  measure, 
and  cultivated  to  an  intense    degree.     What  he^ 
wants  is  the  gift  that  cannot  be  given— the  power 
that  cannot  be  counterfeited- the  wind  that  blow- 
eth  where  it  listeth— the  vision,  the  joy,  and  the 
sorrow  with  which  no  stranger  intermeddleth— the 
"light  which  never  was   on   sea   or  shore— the 
consecration  and  the  poet's  dream." 

To  such  gifts,  indeed,  he  does  not  pretend,  and 

never    has    pretended.      To  roll  the  raptures  of 

poetry,  without  emulating  its  spcdosa  miracula— 

to  write  wiuthily  of  heroes,  without  aspiring  to  the 

l,eroic_to  write  history   without  enacting  it— to 

furnish  to  the  utmost  degree  his  own  mind,  withcnit 

leading  the  minds  of  others  one  point  further  than 

to  the"  admiration  oi  himself   and   of  his    idols, 

^eems,  after  all,  to  have  been   the  main  object  ot 

his  ambition,  and  has  already  been  nearly  satisfied. 

He  has  played  the  finite  game  of  talent,  and  i;ot 

the  infinite  game  of  genius.     His  goal  has  been 

the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  not  the  blue  profound 

beyond  ;  and  on  the   point  he  has  sought  he  may 

speedily    be    se.m,    relieved    against    the    height. 

which  he  cannot  reach— a  marble  fixture,  exalted 

and   motionless.      Talent    stretching  itself  out  to 

attain   the  attitudes  and  exaltation  of  penius  is  a 

pitiable  and   painful   position,  but  it  is  not  that  of 

Macaulay.      With  piercing  sagacity  he  has,  from 

the  first,  discerned  his  proper  intellectual  jx.wers 

and   sought,  witii   his  whole  heart,  and  soul,  and 
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mind,  and  strength,  to  cultivate  them.  "  Mac- 
aulay  the  Lucky"  he  has  been  called  ;  he  ought 
rather  to  have  been  called  Macaulay  the  Wise. 

With  a  rare  combination  of  the  arts  of  age  and 
the  fire  of  youth,  the  sagacity  of  the  worldling 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scholar,  he  has  sought 
s.ilf-development  as  his  principal,  if  not  only  end. 

He  is  a  gifted  but  not,  in  a  high  sense,  a  great 
man.  He  possesses  all  those  ornaments,  accom- 
plishments, and  even  natural  endowments,  which 
the  great  man  requires  for  the  full  emphasis  and 
effect  of  his  power,  (and  which  i  le  greatest  alone 
can  entirely  dispense  with  ;)  but  the  power  does 
not  fill,  possess,  and  shake  the  draper}-.  The 
1  imps  are  ht  in  gorgeous  effulgent  e  ;  the  shrine 
is  modestly,  yet  magnificently,  adorned ;  there  is 
everything  to  tempt  a  god  to  descend  ;  but  the  god 
descends  not — or  if  he  does,  it  is  only  Maia"s  son, 
the  eloquent,  and  not  Jupiter,  the  thunderer. 
The  distinction  between  the  merely  gifted  and 
the  great  is,  we  think,  this — the  gifted  adore 
greatness  and  the  great ;  the  great  worship  the 
infinite,  the  eternal,  and  the  god-like.  The  gifted 
gaze  at  the  moon  like  reflections  of  the  Divine — 
the  great,  with  open  face,  look  at  its  naked  sun, 
and  each  look  is  the  principle  and  prophecy  of  an 
action. 

He  has  profound  sjTupathies  with  genius,  with- 
out possessing  genius  of  the  highest  order  itself. 
Genius,  indeed,  is  his  intellectual  god.  It  is 
(contrary  to  a  common  opinion)  not  genius  that 
Thomas  Carlyle  worships.  The  word  genius  he 
saldom  uses,  in  writing  or  in  conversation,  except 
in  derision.  We  can  conceive  a  savage  cachinna- 
tion  at  the  question,  if  he  thought  Cromwell  or 
Danton  a  great  genius.  It  is  energy  in  a  certain 
*state  of  powerful  precipitation  that  he  so  much 
admires.  With  genius,  as  existing  almost  undi- 
luted in  the  person  of  such  men  as  Keats,  he 
cannot  away.  It  seems  to  him  only  a  long  swoon 
or  St.  A'itus'  dance.  It  is  otherwise  with  Mac- 
aulay. If  we  trace  him  throughout  all  his  writ- 
ings, we  will  find  him  watching  for  genius  with 
as  much  care  and  fondness  as  a  lover  uses  in 
following  the  footsteps  of  his  mistress.  This, 
like  a  golden  ray,  has  conducted  him  across  all 
the  wastes  and  wildernesses  of  history.  It  has 
brightened  to  his  eye  each  musty  page  and  worm- 
eaten  volume.  Each  morning  has  he  risen  exult- 
ing to  lenew  the  search  ;  and  he  is  never  half  so 
eloquent  as  when  dwelling  on  the  achievements 
of  genius,  as  sincerely  and  rapturously  as  if  he 
were  reciting  his  own.  His  sympathies  are  as 
wide  as  they  are  seen.  Genius,  whether  thun- 
dering with  Chatham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
mending  kettles  and  dreaming  dreams  with  Bun- 
yan  in  Elstowe — whether  reclining  in  the  saloons 
of  Holland  House  with  De  Stael  and  Byron,  or 
driven  from  men  as  on  a  new  Nebuchadnezzar 
whirlwind,  in  the  person  of  poor  wandering  Shelly 
■ — whether  in  Coleridge, 

"  With  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  river, 
Pouring  out  praise  to  the  Almighty  giver;" 


or  in  Voltaire  shedding  its  withering  smile  across 
the  universe,  like  the  grin  of  death — whether 
singing  in  Milton's  verse,  or  glittering  upon 
Cromwell's  sword — is  the  only  magnet  which  can 
draw  forth  all  the  riches  of  his  mind,  and  the 
presence  of  inspiration  alone  makes  him  inspired. 

But  this  sympathy  with  genius  does  not  amount 
to  genius  itself;  it  is  too  catholic  and  too  pros- 
trate. The  man  of  the  highest  order  of  genius, 
after  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  is  spent,  is  rarely 
its  worshipper,  even  as  it  exists  in  himself.  He 
worships  rather  the  object  which  genius  contem- 
plates, and  the  ideal  at  which  it  aim.s.  He  is 
rapt  up  to  a  higher  reeion,  and  hears  a  mightier 
voice.  Listening  to  the  melodies  of  nature,  to  the 
march  of  the  eternal  hours,  to  the  se\ere  music 
of  continuous  thought,  to  the  rush  of  his  own  ad- 
vancing soul,  he  cannot  so  complacently  bend  an 
ear  to  the  minstrelsies,  however  s^^■eet,  of  men, 
however  gifted.  He  passes,  like  the  true  painter, 
from  the  admiration  of  copies,  which  he  may  ad- 
mire to  error  and  extravagance,  to  that  great  orig- 
inal which,  without  blame,  excites  an  infinite  and 
endless  devotion.  He  becomes  a  personification 
of  art,  standing  on  tip-toe  in  contemplation  of 
mightier  nature,  and  drawing  from  her  features 
with  trembling  pencil  and  a  joyful  awe.  Mac- 
aulay has  not  this  direct  and  personal  communica- 
tion with  the  truth  and  the  glory  of  things.  He 
sees  the  universe  not  in  its  own  rich  and  divine 
radiance,  but  in  the  reflected  light  which  poets  have 
shed  upon  it.  There  are  in  his  \\Titings  no  oracular 
deliverances,  no  pregnant  hints,  no  bits  of  intense 
meaning — broken,  but  broken  off  from  some  super- 
natural.  circle  of  thought — no  momentaiy  splen- 
dors, like  flashes  of  midnight  lightning,  revealing 
how  much — no  thoughts  beckoning  us  away  with 
silent  finger,  like  ghosts,  into  dim  and  viewless 
regions — and  he  never  even  nears  that  divine 
darkness  which  ever  edges  the  widest  and  lot'tiest 
excursions  of  imagination  and  of  reason.  His 
style  and  manner  may  be  compared  to  crystal ,  but 
not  to  the  "  terrible  crj-stal''  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles  of  literature.  There  is  the  sea  of  glass, 
but  it  is  not  mingled  with  fire,  or  at  least  the  fire 
has  not  been  heated  seven  times,  nor  has  it  de- 
scended from  the  seventh  heaven. 

Consequently,  he  has  no  power  of  origination. 
We  despise  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  in  its  low 
and  base  sense,  which  has  sometimes  been  ad- 
vanced against  him.  He  never  conunits  conscious 
thet't,  though  sometimes  he  gives  all  a  father's 
welcome  to  thoughts  to  which  he  has  not  a  father's 
claim.  But  the  rose  which  he  appropriates  is  sel- 
dom more  than  worthy  of  the  breast  which  it  is  to 
adorn  ;  thus,  in  borrowing  from  Hall  the  antithesis 
apphed  by  the  one  to  the  men  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  by  the  other  to  the  restored  Royalists 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  "  dwarfish  vir- 
tues and  gigantic  crimes,"'  he  has  taken  what  he 
might  have  lent,  and,  in  its  application,  has 
changed  it  from  a  party  calumny  into  a  striking 
truth.  Tlie  men  of  the  revolution  were  not  men 
of  dwarfish  virtues  and  gigantic  vices  ;  both  were 
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stupendous  when  either  were  possessed ;  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  minions  of  Charles.  When 
our  hero  lights  his  torch,  it  is  not  at  the  chariot 
of  the  sun  ;  he  ascends  seldom  higher  than  Hazhtt 
or  Hall — Coleridge,  Schiller,  and  Goethe  are  un- 
touched. But  without  reiirguing  the  question  of 
originality,  that  quality  is  manifestly  not  his.  It 
were  as  true  that  he  originated  Milton,  Dryden, 
Bacon,  or  Byron,  as  that  he  originated  the  views 
which  his  articles  develop  of  their  lives  or  genius. 
A  search  after  originality  is  never  successful. 
Novelty  is  even  shyer  than  truth,  for  if  you  search 
after  the  true,  you  will  often,  if  not  always,  find 
the  new  ;  but  if  you  search  after  the  new,  you 
will,  ia  all  probability,  find  neither  the  new  nor 
the  true.  In  seeking  for  paradoxes,  Macaulay 
sometimes  stumbles  on,  but  more  frequently  stum- 
bles over,  truth.  His  essays  are  masterly  treatises, 
written  learnedly,  carefully  conned,  and  pronounced 
in  a  tone  of  perfect  assurance  ;  the  Pythian  pant- 
ings,  the  abrupt  and  stammering  utterances  of  the 
sear,  are  awanting. 

In  connection  with  this  defect,  we  find  in  him 
little  metaphysical  gift  or  tendency.  There  is  no 
"speculation  in  his  eye."  If  the  mysterious 
regions  of  thought,  which  are  at  present  attracting 
so  many  thinkers,  have  ever  possessed  any  charm 
for  him,  that  charm  has  long  since  passed  away. 
If  the  "  weight,  the  burden,  and  the  mystery,  of  all 
this  unintelligible  world,"  have  ever  pressed  him 
to  anguish,  that  anguish  seems  now  forgotten  as  a 
nightmare  of  his  youth.  The  serpents  which 
strangle  other  Laocoons,  or  else  keep  them  bat- 
tling all  their  life  before  high  heaven,  have  long 
ago  left,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  approached,  him. 
His  joys  and  sorrows,  sympathies  and  inquiries, 
are  entirely  of  the  "  earth,  earthy,"  though  it  is 
an  earth  beautified  by  the  smile  of  genius,  and  by 
the  midnight  sun  of  the  past.  It  may  appear 
presumptuous  to  criticize  his  creed,  where  not  an 
article  has  been  by  himself  indicated,  except  per- 
haps the  poetical  first  principle  that  "  beauty  is 
truth  and  truth  beauty;"  but  we  see  about  him 
neither  the  firm  grasp  of  one  who  holds  a  dog- 
matic certainty,  nor  the  vast  and  vacant  stretch  of 
one  who  has  failed  after  much  cfibrt  to  find  the 
object,  ;m(l  who  says,  "  I  cla-sp — what  is  it  tliat  I 
c]a.sp'"  Toward  the  silent  and  twilight  lands  of 
thought,  where  resiih;,  lialf  in  glimmer  and  half  in 
gloom,  tb'-  dn'ad  questions  of  tlit!  origin  of  evil,  the 
destiny  of  man,  our  ndation  to  the  lower  animals, 
and  to  the  spirit  world,  ho  never  seems  to  liave 
been  powerfully  or  for  any  h'nffth  of  tim(!  im- 
pelled. We  might  :i.sk  with  mucii  more  jjrojm- 
ety  at  him  the  (luestion  wliich  a  reviewer  a.skcd 
at  Carlyle,  "  (-'an  you  icll  us,  quite  in  confidence, 
your  private  opinion  as  to  tin;  ])l;ice  where  wicked 
l)eopIe  go'"  .\nd,  besides,  wh.it  thiidc  you  of 
God  '  or  of  that  most  j)r()fi>un(l  and  awful  Mystery 
of  Godliness?  Have  you  fver  ihoujrbt  deeply  on 
»ach  subjects  at  all  ?  Or  if  so,  why  does  tiie  lan- 
guage of  a  cold  conventionalism,  or  of  an  unmean- 
ing flavor,  distiniruish  all  yuir  allnsiouH  to  them  ' 
It  was  not.  indeed,  your  business  to  write  on  such 


themes,  but  it  requires  no  more  a  wizard  to  de- 
termine from  your  writings  whether  you  have 
adequately  thought  on  them,  than  to  tell  from  a 
man's  eye  whether  he  is  or  is  not  looking  at  the 
sun. 

We  charge  Macaulay,  as  well  as  Dickens,  with  a 
systematic  shrinking  from  meeting  in  a  manful  style 
those  dread  topics  and  relations  at  which  we  have 
hinted,  and  this,  whether  it  springs,  as  Humboldt 
says  in  his  own  case,  from  a  want  of  subjective 
understanding,  or  whether  it  springs  from  a  regard 
for,  or  fear  of,  popular  opinion,  or  whether  it  springs 
from  moral  indifference,  argues,  on  the  first  sup- 
position, a  deep  mental  deficiency — on  the  second, 
a  cowardice  unworthy  of  their  position — or  on 
the  third,  a  state  of  spirit  which  the  age,  in  its 
professed  teachers,  will  not  much  longer  endure. 
An  earnest  period,  bent  on  basing  its  future  pro- 
gress upon  fixed  principles,  fairly  and  irrevocably 
set  down,  to  solve  the  problem  of  its  happiness  and 
destiny,  will  not  long  refrain  from  bestowing  the 
name  of  brilliant  trifler  on  the  man,  however  gifted 
and  favored,  who  so  slenderly  sympathizes  with 
it,  in  this  high,  though  late  and  difl^cult  calling. 

It  follows  almost  as  a  necessity  from  these  re- 
marks, that  Macaulay  exhibits  no  high  purpose. 
Seldom  so  much  energy  and  eloquence  have  been 
more  entirely  divorced  from  a  great  uniting  and 
consecrating  object ;  and  in  his  forthcoming  his- 
tory we  fear  that  this  deficiency  will  be  glaringly 
manifest.  History,  without  the  presence  of  high 
purpose,  is  but  a  series  of  dissolving  views — as 
brilliant  it  may  be,  but  as  disconnected,  and  not  so 
impressive.  It  is  this,  on  the  contrary,  that  gives 
so  profound  an  interest  to  the  writings  of  Arnold, 
and  invests  his  very  fragments  with  a  certain  air 
of  greatness  ;  each  sentence  seems  given  in  on 
oath.  It  is  this  which  glorifies  even  D'Aubigne's 
Romance  of  the  Reformation,  for  he  seeks  at  least  to 
show  God  in  history,  like  a  golden  thread,  pervad- 
ing, uniting,  explaining,  and  purifying  it  all.  No 
such  i)assion  for  truth  as  Arnold's,  no  such  steady 
vision  of  those  great,  outshining  laws  of  justice, 
mercy,  and  retribution,  which  pervade  all  human 
story,  as  D'Aubigne's,  and  in  a  far  higher  degree 
as  Carlyle's,  do  we  expect  realized  in  Macaulay. 
His  history,  in  all  likelihood,  will  be  the  splendid 
cenotaph  of  his  party.  It  will  be  brilliant  in 
parts,  tedious  as  a  whole — curiously  and  minutely 
learned — written  now  with  elaborate  pomp,  and 
now  with  elal)()rate  negligence — heated  by  party 
spirit  whenever  the  fires  of  enthusia.sm  begin  to 
pale — it  will  aI)ound  in  striking  literary  and  per 
sonal  sketches,  and  will  easily  rise  to  and  above 
the  level  of  tlu;  .scenes  it  describes,  just  because 
few  of  those  sciMies,  from  the  character  of  the 
period,  are  of  the  highest  iTU)ral  interest  or  gran- 
d(Mir.  But  a  history  fiirmiiig  a  transcript,  as  if  in 
the  .short-hand  of  a  superior  being,  of  the  leading 
events  of  the  age,  solemn  in  spirit,  subdued  in 
tone,  grave  and  testamentary  in  language,  pro- 
found in  insijjht,  judici.al  in  impartiality,  and  fin;il 
as  a  Median  law  in  effect,  we  might  have  perhaps 
(!xpcctcd  from  Mackintosli,  but  not  from  Macaulay. 
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"  Broader  and  deeper,"  says  Emerson,  "  must 
we  write  our  annals."  The  true  idea  of  history 
is  only  as  yet  dawning  on  the  world  ;  the  old 
almanac  form  of  history  has  been  generally  re- 
nounced, but  much  of  the  old  almanac  spirit 
remains.  The  avowed  partisan  still  presumes  to 
write  his  special  pleading,  and  to  call  it  a  historj'. 
The  romance  writer  still  decorates  his  fancy-piece, 
and,  for  fear  of  mistake,  writes  under  it,  "  This  is 
a  history."  The  bald  retailer  of  the  dry  bones 
of  history  is  not  yet  entirely  banished  from  our 
literature — nor  is  the  hardy,  but  one-sided  Icono- 
clast, who  has  a  quarrel  with  all  established  repu- 
tation, and  would  spring  a  mine  against  the  sun 
if  he  could — nor  is  the  sagacious  philosophiste, 
who  has  access  to  the  inner  thoughts  and  motives 
of  men  who  have  been  dead  for  centuries,  and 
often  imputes  to  deep,  deliberate  purpose  what 
was  the  result  of  momentary  impulse,  fresh  and 
t-uddeu  as  the  breeze,  who  accurately  sums  up  and 
ably  reasons  on  all  calculable  principles,  but  omits 
the  incalculable,  such  as  inspiration  and  frenzy. 
We  are  waiting  for  the  full  avatar  of  the  ideal 
historian,  who  to  the  intellectual  qualities  of  clear 
sight,  sagacity,  picturesque  power,  and  learning, 
shall  add  the  far  rarer  qualities  of  a  love  for  truth 
only  equalled  by  a  love  for  man — a  belief  in  and 
sympathy  with  progress,  thorough  independence 
and  impartiality,  and  an  all-embracing  charity — 
and  after  Macaulay's  History  of  England  has  seen 
the  light,  may  still  be  found  waiting. 

The  real  purpose  of  a  writer  is  perhaps  best 
concluded  from  the  effect  he  produces  on  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  And  what  is  the  boon 
which  Macaulay's  writings  do  actually  confer  upon 
their  millions  of  readers  ?  Much  information, 
doubtless — many  ingenious  views  are  given  and 
developed,  but  the  main  effect  is  pleasure — either 
a  lulling,  soothing  opiatic,  or  a  rousing  and  stimu- 
lating gratification.  But  what  is  their  mental  or 
moral  influence  ?  What  new  and  great  truths  do 
they  throw  like  bomb-shells  into  nascent  spirits, 
disturbing  forever  their  repose  1  What  sense  of 
the  moral  sublime  have  they  ever  infused  into  the 
imagination,  or  whaf.  thrilling  and  strange  joy 
"  beyond  the  name  of  pleasure"  have  they  ever 
nrculated  ctirough  the  heart !  What  long,  deep 
rains  of  thought  have  his  thoughts  ever  started, 
and  to  what  melodies  in  other  minds  have  his 
words  struck  the  key-note  ?  Some  authors  men- 
tally "  beget  children — they  travail  in  birth  with 
children  ;"  thus  from  Coleridge  sprang  Hazlitt, 
but  who  is  Macaulay's  eldest  born  ?  Who  dates 
any  great  era  in  his  history  from  the  reading  of 
his  works,  or  has  received  from  him  even  the 
bright  edge  of  any  apocalyptic  revelation  ?  Pleas- 
ure, we  repeat,  is  the  principal  boon  he  has  con- 
ferred on  the  age  ;  and  without  under-estimating 
this,  (which,  indeed,  were  ungrateful,  for  none 
have  derived  more  pleasure  from  him  than  our- 
selves,) we  must  say  that  it  is  comparatively  a 
trivial  gift — a  fruiterer's  or  a  confectioner's  office 
— and,  moreover,  that  the  pleasure  he  gives,  like 
that  arising  from  the  use  of  wine,  or  from  the 
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I  practice  of  novel-reading,  requires  to  be  imbibed 
I  in  great  moderation,  and  needs  a  robust  constitu- 
i  tion  to  bear  it.      Reading  his  papers  is  employ- 
I  ment  but  too  delicious — the  mind  is  too  seldom 
I  irritated  and  provoked — the  higher   faculties  are 
I  too  seldom  appealed  to — the  sense  of  the  infinite 
'  is  never  given — there  is  perpetual  excitement,  but 
j  it  is  that  of  a  game  of  tennis-ball,  and  not  the 
j  Titanic  play  of  rocks  and  mountains — there  is  con- 
I  slant  exercise,  but  it  is  rather  the  swing  of  an 
easy  chair  than   the   grasp  and  tug  of  a  strong 
[  rower  striving  to   keep   time   with   one   stronger 
I  than  himself.     Ought  we  ask  a  grave  and  solid 
reputation,  as  extensive  as  that  of  Shakspeare  or 
Milton,  to  be  entirely  founded  on  what  is  essen- 
tially a  course  of  light  reading  ? 

We  do  not  venture  on  liis  merits  as  a  politician 
or  statesman.  But,  as  a  speaker,  we  humbly 
think  he  has  been  over-rated.  He  is  not  a  sub- 
lime orator,  who  fulminates,  and  fiercely,  and  al- 
most contemptuously,  sways  his  audience;  he  is 
not  a  subtle  declaimer,  who  winds  around  and 
within  the  sympathies  of  his  hearers,  till,  like  the 
damsel  in  the  "  Castle  of  Indolence,"  they  weaken 
as  they  warm,  and  are  at  last  sighingly  but  luxu- 
riously lost.  He  is  not  a  being  piercing  a  lonely 
way  for  his  own  mind,  through  the  thick  of  his 
audience — wondered  at,  looked  after,  but  not  fol- 
lowed— dwelling  apart  from  them  even  while 
rivetting  them  to  his  lips — still  less  is  he  an  in- 
carnation of  moral  dignity,  whose  slightest  sentence 
is  true  to  the  inmost  soul  of  honor,  and  whose  plain, 
blunt  speech  is  as  much  better  than  oratory,  as 
oratory  is  better  than  rhetoric.  He  is  the  primed 
mouth-piece  of  an  elaborate  discharge,  who  pre- 
sents, applies  the  linstock,  and  fires  off.  He 
speaks  rather  before  than  to  his  audience.  W^e 
felt  this  strongly  when  hearing  him  at  the  opening 
of  the  New  Philosophical  Institution  in  Edinburgh  ; 
that  appearance  had  on  us  the  effect  of  disenchant- 
ment ;  our  lofty  ideal  of  Macaulay  the  orator — an 
ideal  founded  on  the  perusal  of  all  sorts  of  fulsome 
panegyrics — sank  like  a  dream.  ^Macaulay  the 
orator?  Why  had  they  not  raved  as  well  of 
Macaulay  the  beauty  ?  He  is,  indeed,  a  master 
of  rhetorical  display  ;  he  aspires  to  be  a  philoso- 
pher;  he  is  a  brilliant  Uteraie-ur ;  but,  besides  not 
speaking  oratorically,  he  does  not  speak  at  all,  if 
speaking  means  free  communication  with  the  souls 
and  hearts  of  his  hearers.  If  Demosthenes,  Fox, 
and  O'Connell  were  orators,  he  is  none.  It  was 
not  merely  that  we  were  disappointed  with  his 
personal  appearance — that  is  sturdy  and  manlike, 
if  not  graceful — it  is,  beiides,  hereditary,  and  can- 
not be  helped  ;  but  the  fpeech  was  an  elaborate 
and  ungraceful  accommodation  to  the  presumed 
prejudices  and  tastes  of  the  hearers — a  piece  of 
literary  electioneering — and  the  manner,  in  its 
fluent  monotony,  showed  a  heart  untouched  amid 
all  the  palaver.  Here  is  one,  we  thought,  whose 
very  tones  prove  that  his  success  has  been  far  too 
easy  and  exulting,  and  who  has  never  known  by 
experience  the  meaning  of  the  grand  old  words, 
"  perfect  through   suffering."      Here    is    one    in 
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public  sight  selling  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  and  worthless  praise,  and  who  may  live 
bitterly  to  rue  the  senseless  bargain,  for  that  ap- 
plause is  as  certainly  insincere  as  that  birthright 
is  high.  Here  is  one  who,  ingloriously  sinking 
with  compulsion  and  laborious  flight,  consciously 
confounds  culture  with  mere  knowledge — speaking 
as  if  a  boarding-school  Miss,  who  had  read  Ew- 
ing's  Geography,  were  therein  superior  to  Strabo. 
There,  Thomas  Macaulay,  we  thought  thou  art 
contradicting  thy  former  and  better  self,  for  we 
well  remember  thee  speaking  in  an  article  with 
withering  contempt  of  those  who  prefer  to  that 
•'  fine  old  geography  of  Strabo"  the  pompous  in- 
anities of  Pinkerton.  And  dost  thou  deem  thyself, 
all  accomplished  as  thou  art,  nearer  to  the  infinite 
mind  than  Pythagoras  or  Plato,  because  thou 
knowest  more?  And  when  he  spoke  again  ex- 
tempore, he  sounded  a  still  lower  deep,  and  we 
legan  almost  to  fancy  that  there  must  be  some 
natural  deficiency  in  a  mind  so  intensely  cultivated, 
which  could  not  shake  as  good,  or  better  speeches, 
than  even  his  first,  "  out  of  his  sleeve."  But  the 
other  proceedings  and  haranguings  of  that  evening 
were  not  certainly  fitted  to  eclipse  his  brightness, 
though  they  were  calculated,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  to  drive  the  truly  eloquent  to  the  woods,  to 
find  in  the  old  trees  a  more  congenial  audience. 

The  House  of  Commons,  we  are  told,  hushes 
to  hear  him,  but  this  may  arise  from  other  reasons 
than  the  mere  power  of  his  eloquence.  He  has  a 
name,  and  there  is  far  too  much  even  in  parliament 
of  that  base  parasitical  clement,  which,  while  de- 
nying ordinary  courtesy  to  the  untried,  has  its  knee 
d  jlicately  hinged  to  bend  in  supple  homage  to  the 
acknowledged.  He  avoids,  again,  the  utterance 
of  all  extreme  opinions — never  startles  or  offends 
— never  shoots  abroad  forked  flashes  of  truth  ;  and 
besides,  his  speaking  is,  in  its  way,  a  very  peculiar 
troat.  Like  his  articles,  it  generally  gives  pleas- 
ure ;  and  who  can  deny  themselves  an  opportunity 
of  being  pleased,  any  more  than  a  dish  of  straw- 
berries and  cream  in  summer  time.  Therefore, 
th;;  house  was  silent — its  perpetual  undersong  sub- 
si.l'd — (;ven  Roebuck's  bristles  were  wont  to  lower, 
n:id  .Tosf;ph  Hume's  careful  front  to  relnx — when 
t'l  ■  right  honorable  member  for  Kdinburgh  was  on 
lii-  l';.{s.  But  he  is,  in  our  idea,  tiie  orator  who 
iViiils  tli(;  storm  and  crushes  it  into  silence — who 
s:i  iicli"s  the  ])rejudice  from  three  hundred  frowning 
fii'i  !i 'ills  and  Ijinds  it  as  a  crown  unto  him — and 
who,  not  (m  some  other  and  less  difficult  arcnia, 
hut  on  that  very  fudd,  wins  the  laurels  which  lie 
is  to  wear.  Those  are  the  eloquent  sentences 
whi'-h,  tliougli  hardly  heard  above  tlic  tempest  of 
o|)])OHilion,  yet  an;  heard — and  felt  as  well  as  heard 
— and  obeyed  as  well  as  felt,  which  bespeak  the 
Kurg(!s  at  their  loudest,  and  immediaU;ly  there  is  a 
great  calm. 

We  are  compelled,  therefore,  as  our  last  gen- 
eral remark  on  Macaulay,  to  call  him  rather  a  large 
and  broad,  than  a  subtle  sincere,  or  profound  spirit. 
A  simjde  child  of  Nature,  trembling  before  the  air 
played  liy  some  invisible  musician  behind  him,  what 


picture  could  be  more  exactly  his  antithesis  1  But 
neither  has  he,  in  any  high  degree,  either  the  gift 
of  philosophic  analysis,  or  the  subtle  idealizing 
power  of  the  poet.  Clear,  direct,  uncircumspective 
thought — vivid  vision  of  the  characters  he  describes 
— an  eye  to  see,  rather  than  an  imagination  to. 
combine — strong,  but  subdued  enthusiasm — learn- 
ing of  a  wide  range,  and  information  still  more 
wonderful  in  its  minuteness  and  accuracy — a  stvle 
limited  and  circumscribed  by  mannerism,  but  hav- 
ing all  power  and  richness  possible  within  its  own 
range — full  of  force,  though  void  of  freedom — and 
a  tone  of  conscious  mastery,  in  his  treatment  of 
every  subject,  are  some  of  the  qualities  which  build 
him  up — a  strong  and  thoroughly  furnished  man, 
fit  surely  for  more  massive  deeds  than  either  a 
series  of  sparkling  essays,' or  what  shall  probably 
be  a  one-sided  history. 

In  passing  from  his  general  characteristics  \a) 
his  particular  works,  there  is  one  circumstance  in 
favor  of  the  critic.  While  many  authors  are  much, 
their  WTitings  are  little  known  ;  but  if  ever  any 
writings  were  published,  it  is  Macaulay 's.  A  glare 
of  publicity,  as  wide  almost  as  the  sunshine  of  the 
globe,  rests  upon  them ;  and  it  is  always  easier  to 
speak  to  men  of  what  they  know  perfectly,  than 
of  what  they  know  in  part.  To  this  there  is  per- 
haps an  exception  in  his  contributions  to  "  Knight's 
Quarterly  Magazine."  That  periodical,  some  of 
our  readers  may  be  aware,  was  of  limited  circuhi- 
tion,  and  limited  life.    "  It  sparkled — was  exhaled, 

and  went  to ;"  yet  Professor  Wilson  has  been 

known  to  say,  that  its  four  or  five  volumes  are 
equal  in  talent  to  any  four  or  five  in  the  compass 
of  periodical  literature.  To  this  opinion  we  must 
respectfully  demur — at  least  we  found  the  reading 
of  two  or  three  of  them  rather  a  hard  task,  the 
sole  relief  being  in  the  papers  of  Macaulay,  and 
would  be  disposed  to  prefer  an  equal  number  of 
"Blackwood,"  "Tait,"  or  the  "Old  London 
Magazine." 

Macanlay's  best  contributions  to  this  are  a  series 
of  poems  entitled,  "  Lays  of  the  Roundheads." 
These,  though  less  known  than  his  "  Lays  of  the 
League,"  which  also  appeared  in  "  Knight,"  are, 
we  think,  superior.  They  are  fine  anticipations 
of  the  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome."  Like  Scott, 
vaulting  between  Clavcrhouse  and  Burley,  niid 
entering  with  equal  gusto  into  the  souls  of  iioth, 
.Macaiday  sings  witli  equal  spirit  the  song  of  the 
enthusiastic  r'avalier  and  tliat  of  the  stern  Round- 
head. He  could  have  acted  as  poet-laureate  to 
Hannibal  as  well  as  to  the  republic,  and  his  "  Lavs 
of  Carthage"  would  have  been  as  sweet,  as  strong, 
and  more  patluitic  than  his  "Lays  of  Rome." 
"  How  happy  could  he  be  with  either,  were  t'  other 
dear  charmer  away."  Not  tiius  could  fJarlyle  i)ass 
from  his  "  Life  of  Cromwell"  to  a  panegyric  on 
the  "  Man  of  Blood,"  whose  eyes — 

"  Could  hear  to  lank  on  torture,  but  durst  not  look 

on  war/' 
But   Macaulay    is   the    artist,    sympathizing  more 
with    the   poetry  than   with   the    principles  of  the 
great  Puritanic  contest. 
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His  Roman  Lays,  though  of  a  later  date,  fall 
naturally  under  the  same  eategor}'  of  consideration. 
These,  when  published,  took  the  majority  of  the 
public  by  surprise,  who  were  nearly  as  astonished 
at  this  late  flowering  of  poetry  in  the  celebrated 
critic,  as  were  the  Edinburgh  people,  more  recently, 
at  the  portentous  tidings  that  Patrick  Robertson, 
also,  was  among  the  poets.  The  initiated,  how- 
ever, acquainted  with  his  previous  effusions,  hailed 
the  phenomenon,  (not  as  in  Patrick's  case,  with 
shouts  of  spurting  laughter,)  but  with  bursts  of 
applause,  which  the  general  voice  more  than  con- 
firmed. The  day  when  the  Lays  appeared,  though 
deep  in  autumn,  seemed  a  belated  dog-day,  so 
frantic  did  their  admirers  become.  Homer.  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  and  Byron,  were  now  to  hide  their 
diminished  heads,  for  ah  old  friend  under  a  new 
face  had  arisen  to  eclipse  them  all.  And.  for 
martial  spirit,  we  are  free  to  confess  the  Lays  have 
never  been  surpassed,  save  by  Homer,  Scott,  and 
by  Bums,  whose  one  epithet "  red  wat  shod,*' 
whose  one  description  of  the  during  Scotch  soldier 
in  the  "  Earnest  Cry,"  and  whose  one  song,  ''  Go 
fetch  for  me  a  pint  of  ^^ine,"  are  enough  to  stamp 
him  among  the  foremost  of  martial  poets.  Mac- 
aiilay's  ballads  sound  in  parts  like  the  thongs  of 
Bellona.  Written,  it  is  said,  in  the  war  office, 
the  Genius  of  Battle  might  be  figured  bending  over 
the  author,  sliemly  smiling  on  her  last  poet,  and 
shedding  from  her  wings  a  ruddy  light  upon  his 
rapidly  and  furiously-filling  page.  But  the  poetry 
of  war  is  not  of  the  highest  order.  Seldom,  ex- 
cept when  the  war  is  ennobled  by  some  great 
cause,  as  when  Deborah  uttered  her  unequalled 
thanksgi^^ng,  can  the  touch  of  the  sword  extract 
the  richest  life's  blood  of  poetry.  Selfish  is  the 
exultation  over  victor}-,  selfish  the  wailing  under 
defeat.  The  song  t)i  the  sword  must  soon  give 
place  to  the  song  of  the  bell  ;  and  the  pastoral 
ditty  pronounced  over  the  reaping  hook  shall  sur- 
pass all  l}-rical  baptisms  of  the  spear.  As  it  b, 
the  gulf  between  the  Lays — amazingly  spirited 
though  they  be — and  intellectual,  imaginative,  or 
moral  poetry,  is  nearly  as  wide  as  between  Chevy 
Chase  and  Laodaraia.  Besides,  the  Lays  are  in 
a  great  measure  centos :  the  images  are  no  more 
original  than  the  facts,  and  the  poetic  effect  is  pro- 
duced through  the  singular  rapidity,  energy,  and 
felicity  of  the  narration,  and  the  breathless  rush 
of  the  verse,  "which  rings  to  boot  and  saddle." 
One  of  the  finest  touches,  for  example,  is  imitated 
from  Scott. 

"  The  kites  know  well  the  long  stem  swell 
That  bids  the  Romans  close"' — 

Macaulay  has  it.  In  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  it 
is  : — 

"  The  exulting  eaffle  screamed  afar. 
She  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine's  war.'' 

Indeed,  no  part  of  the  Lays  rises  higher  than  the 
better  passages  of  Scott.  As  a  whole,  they  are 
more  imitative  and  less  rich  in  figure  and  language 
than  his  poetry  ;  and  we  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  powers  revealed  in  them  which  his  orose 


works  had  not  previously  and  amply  disclosed.    In 
fiict.  their  excessive  popularity  arose   in  a  great 
measure  from  the  new  attitude  in  which  they  pre- 
sented their  writer.      Long  accustomed  to  speak 
to  the  public,  he  suddenly  volunteered  to  sing,  and 
his  song  was  harmonious,  and  between  gratitude 
and  surprise  was  vehemently  encored.      It  was  as 
if  Helen  ^Faucit  were  to  commence  to  lecture,  and 
should  lecture  well ;   or  as  though  Dougla.«  Jerrold 
were  to  announce  a  volume  of  sermons,  and   the 
I  sermons  tum  out  to  be  excellent.      This,  after  all, 
I  would  only  prove  versatility  of  talent :  it  would  not 
!  enlarge  our  conception  of  the  real  calibre  of  their 
'  powers.      Xay,  we  hesitate  not  to  assert,  that  cer- 
I  tain  passages  of  Macaulay's  prose  rise  higher  than 
'  the  finest  raptures  of  his  poetry,  and  that  the  term 
;  eloquence  will   measure    the    loltiest   reaches   of 
either. 

j      This  brings  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  his  con- 
'tributions  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Review.*'    We  con- 
!  fess,  that  had  we  been  called  on  while  new  from 
'  reading   those   productions,  our  verdict   on   them 
would  have  been  much  more  enthusiastic.      Their 
immediate  effect  is  absolutely  intoxicating.      Each 
reads  hke  a  new  Waverley  tale.    "  More — sive  us 
more — it   is  divine!*' we   cry,  like   the  Cvclops 
when  he  tasted  of  the  ^vine  of  Outis.      A?  Pitt 
adjourned  the  court  after  Sheridan's  Begum  speech, 
so.  in  order  to  judge  fairly,  we  are  compelled  to 
adjoum  the  criticism.      Days  even  have  to  elapse 
ere  the  stem  question  begins  slowly,  throu£rh  the 
golden  mist,  to  lift  up  its  head — "  What  have  vf>u 
gained  !     Have  you  only  risen  from  a  more  refined 
.'  Xoctes  Ambrosiana?  ?*     Have  you  only  been  con- 
versing with  an  elegant  artist  ?  or  has  a  prophet 
been  detaining  you  in  his  terrible  grasp  ?  or  has 
Apollo  been  touching  your  trembling  ears  V     As 
we   answer,  we   almost   blush,   remembering   our 
■  tame  and  sweet  subjection  ;  and  yet  the  moment 
;  that  the  enchantment  again  assails  us,  it  afain  is 
:  certain  to  prevail. 

But  what  is  the  explanation  of  this  power  '     Is 

:  it  altogether  magical,  or  does  it  admit  of  analvsis  ' 

i  Macaulay's  writings  have   one  verv  peculiar  and 

'  very  popular  quality.     They  are  eminently  clear. 

,  They  can  by  no  possibility,  at  any  time,  be  nebii- 

lous.      You  can  read  them  as  vou  run.      School- 

i  boys  devour  them  with  as  much  zest  as  bearded 

I  men.     This  clearness  is.  we  think,  connected  with 

deficiency  in  his  speculative  and  imaainative  facul- 

i  ties  ;  but^it  does  not  so  appear  to  the  majority  r.f 

j  readers.     Walking  in  an  even  and  distinct  path- 

I  way,  not  one  stumbling  stone  or  allev  of  doom  in 

I  its  whole  course,  no  hill  of  difficulty  risine.  nor 

'  path  of  danger  diverging,  greeted,  too,  bv  endless 

I  vistas  of  interest  and  beauty,  all  are  but  too  elad. 

I  and  too  grateful,  to  get  so  trippingly  along.      Van- 

j  ity,  also,  whispers  to  the  more  ambitious  :   Whr.t 

we  can  so  easily  understand  we  could  easily  equal  : 

and  thus  are  the  readers  kept  on  happy  terms  both 

j  with   the   author   and   themselves.      His  ^\Titinc& 

I  have  all  the  stimulus  of  oracular  decision,  without 

one  particle  of  oracular  darkness.     His  papers,  too, 

.  are  thicklv  studded  with  facts.     This  itself,  in  an 
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age  like  ours,  is  enough  to  recommend  them,  es- 
pecially when  these  facts  are  so  carefully  selected 
— when  told  now  with  emphasis  so  striking,  and 
now  with  negligence  so  graceful  ;  and  when  sus- 
pended around  a  theory  at  once  dazzling  and  slight 
— at  once  paradoxical  and  pleasing.  The  reader, 
beguiled,  believes  himself  reading  something  more 
agreeable  than  history,  and  more  veracious  than 
fiction.  It  is  a  very  waltz  of  facts  that  he  wit- 
nesses ;  and  yet  how  consoling  to  reflect  that  they 
are  facts  after  all !  Again,  Macaulay,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  hinted,  is  given  to  paradoxes.  But 
then  these  paradoxes  are  so  harmless,  so  respect- 
able, so  well-behaved — his  originalities  are  so  ortho- 
dox— and  his  mode  of  expressing  them  is  at  once 
so  strong  and  so  measured — that  people  feel  both 
the  tickling  sensation  of  novelty  and  a  perfect 
sense  of  safety,  and  are  slow  to  admit  that  the 
author,  instead  of  being  a  bold,  is  a  timorous 
thinker,  one  of  the  literary  as  well  as  political^ 
juste-milieu.  Again,  his  manner  and  style  ai« 
thoroughly  English.  As  his  sympathies  are,  to  a 
great  degree,  with  English  modes  of  thought  and 
habit  of  action,  so  his  language  is  a  stream  of 
English  undefiled.  All  the  territories  which  it  has 
traversed  have  enriched,  without  coloring,  its 
waters.  Even  the  most  valuable  of  German  re- 
finements— such  as  that  common  one  of  subjective 
and  objective — are  sternly  shyed.  That  philo- 
sophic diction  which  has  been  from  Germany  so 
generally  transplanted,  is  denied  admittance  into 
Macaulay's  grounds,  exciting  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  he  does  not  often  require  it  for  philosophical 
purposes.  Scarcely  a  phrase  or  word  is  "intro- 
duced which  Swift  would  not  have  sanctioned.  In 
anxiety  to  avoid  a  barbarous  and  Mosaic  diction, 
he  goes  to  the  other  extreme,  and  practises  purism 
and  elaborate  simplicity.  Perhaps  under  a  weight- 
ier burden,  like  Charon's  skiff,  such  a  style  might 
break  down  ;  but,  as  it  is,  it  floats  on,  and  carries 
the  reader  with  it,  in  all  safety,  rapidity,  and  ease. 
Again,  this  writer  has — apart  from  his  clearness, 
his  bridled  paradox,  and  his  English  style — a 
power  of  interesting  his  readers,  which  we  may 
call,  for  want  of  a  more  definite  term,  tact.  This 
art  he  has  taught  himself  gradually  ;  for  in  his 
earlier  articles,  such  as  that  on  "  Milton,"  and  the 
"  Present  Administration,"  there  were  a  prodigal- 
ity and  a  recklessness — a  prodigality  of  image, 
and  a  recklessness  of  statement — which  argued  an 
impulsive  nature,  not  likcdy  so  soon  to  .s^jhside  into 
a  tactician.  Long  ago,  however,  has  he  rhungi.  tout 
(vhi.  Now  he  can  set  his  (ilaborati;  j)assages  at 
proper  distances  from  each  other  ;  he  jx-ppers  his 
page  more  sparingly  with  the  condiments  of  mcta- 
j)h<ir  and  image  ;  he  iiiteqxjses  anecdotes  to  break 
the  Idaze  of  his  splendor  ;  he  consciously  stands 
at  exse,  nay,  condescends  to  nod,  tlie  better  to  pre- 
l)an!  his  reader,  and  breathe  hiniwlf  for  a  grand 
gallop ;  and  though  he  hrus  not  the  art  to  conceal 
his  art,  yet  he  has  the  skill  always  to  fix  his  reader 
— always  to  write,  as  he  liimself  says  of  Horace 
Walpole,  "  what  everybody  will  like  to  read."  Still 
furthiT,  and  finally,  he  has  a  quality  diflerent  from 


and  superior  to  all  these — he  has  genuine  literary 
enthusiasm,  which  public  life  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  chill.  He  is  not  an  inspired  child,  but  he  is 
still  an  ardent  schoolboy,  and  what  many  count  and 
call  his  literary  vice  we  count  his  literary  salvation. 
It  is  this  unfeigned  love  of  letters  and  genius  which 
(dexterously  managed,  indeed)  is  the  animating 
and  inspiring  element  of  Macaulay's  better  crit- 
icisms, and  the  redeeming  point  in  his  worse.  It 
is  a  love  which  many  waters  have  been  unable  to 
destroy,  and  which  shall  burn  till  death.  When 
he  retires  from  public  life,  like  Lord  Grenville,  he 
may  say,  "  I  return  to  Plato  and  the  Iliad." 

We  must  be  permitted,  ere  we  close,  a  few  re- 
marks on  some  of  his  leading  papers.  Milton  was 
his  "  Reuben — his  first-born — the  beginning  of 
his  strength ;"  and  thought  by  many  "  the  excel- 
lency of  dignity,  and  the  excellency  of  power." 
It  was  gorgeous  as  an  eastern  tale.  He  threw 
such  a  glare  about  Milton  that  at  times  you  could 
not  see  him.  The  article  came  clashing  down  on 
the  floor  of  our  literature  like  a  gauntlet  of  defi- 
ance, and  all  wondered  what  young  Titan  could 
have  launched  it.  Many  inquired,  "  Starting  at 
such  a  rate,  whither  is  he  likely  to  go?"  Mean- 
while the  wiser,  while  admiring,  quietly  smiled, 
and  whispered  in  reply,  "  At  such  a  rate  no  man 
can  or  ought  to  advance."  Meanwhile,  too,  a 
tribute  to  Milton  from  across  the  waters,  less  bril- 
liant, but  springing  from  a  more  complete  and 
mellow  sympathy  with  him,  though  at  first  over- 
powered, began  steadily  and  slowly  to  gain  the 
superior  suffrage  of  the  age,  and  from  that  pride 
of  place  has  not  yet  receded.  On  th«  contrary, 
Macaulay's  paper  he  himself  now  treats  as  the 
brilliant  bastard  of  his  mind.  Of  such  spkndida 
vitia  he  need  not  be  ashamed.  We  linger  as  we 
remember  the  wild  delight  with  which  we  first  read 
his  picture  of  the  Puritans,  ere  it  was  hackneyed 
by  quotation,  and  ere  we  thought  it  a  rhetorical 
bravura.  How  burning  his  print  of  Dante  ?  The 
best  frontispiece  to  this  paper  on  Milton  would  be 
the  figure  of  Robert  Hall,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  ly- 
ing on  his  back,  and  learning  Italian,  in  order  to 
verify  Macaulay's  description  of  the  "  Man  that 
had  been  in  Hell." 

In  what  a  different  light  does  the  review  of  Cro- 
ker's  IJoswell  exhibit  our  author?  He  sets  out 
like  Shen.stone,  by  saying,  "  I  will,  I  will  be  wit- 
ty;" and  like  him,  the  will  and  the  power  are 
equal.  Macaulay's  wit  is  always  sarcasm — sar- 
casm embittered  by  indignation,  and  yet  perform- 
ing its  minute  dissections  with  judicial  gravity. 
Hire  he  catches  hix  Rhadamanthus  of  the  Shades, 
in  the  ujiper  air  of  literature,  and  his  vengeance  is 
more  fiirocious  than  his  wont.  He  first  flays,  then 
kills,  then  tramples,  and  then  hangs  his  victim  in 
chains.  It  is  tin;  onset  of  one,  whose  time  is  short, 
and  who  expects  reprisals  in  another  region.  Nor 
will  his  sarcastic  vein,  once  awakened  against 
Croker,  sleep  till  it  has  scorched  poor  Rozzy  to 
ashes,  and  even  singed  the  awful  wig  of  .Johnson. 
We  cannot  comprehend  Macauhiy's  fury  at  Ro»- 
wcll,  whom  he  crushes  with  a  disproportionate  c» 
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penditure  of  power  and  anger.  Nor  can  we  coin- 
cide with  his  eloquent  enforcement  of  the  opinion, 
first  propounded  by  Burke,  then  seconded  by  Mack- 
intosh, and  which  seems  to  have  become  general, 
that  Johnson  is  greater  in  Boswell's  book  than  in 
his  own  works.  To  this  we  demur.  Boswell's 
book  gives  us  little  idea  of  Johnson's  eloquence, 
or  power  of  grappling  with  higher  subjects — 
"  Rassellas"  and  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets"  do. 
Boswell's  book  does  justice  to  Johnson's  wit,  read- 
iness, and  fertility  ;  but  if  we  would  see  the  full 
force  of  his  fancy,  the  full  energy  of  his  invective, 
and  his  fuU  sensibihty  to,  and  command  over,  the 
moral  sublime,  we  must  consult  such  papers  in  the 
"  Idler"  as  that  wonderful  one  on  the  Vultures,  or 
in  the  "  Rambler,"  as  Anningait  and  Ajut,  his 
London,  and  his  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.  Bos- 
weU,  we  venture  to  assert,  has  not  saved  one  great 
sentence  of  his  idol — such  as  we  may  find  pro- 
fusely scattered  in  his  own  wTntings — nor  has  re- 
corded fully  any  of  those  conversations,  in  which, 
pitted  against  Parr  or  Burke,  he  talked  his  best. 
If  Macaulay  merely  means  that  Boswell,  through 
what  he  has  preserved,  and  through  his  own  un- 
ceasing admiration,  gives  us  a  higher  conception 
of  Johnson's  every-day  powers  of  mind  than  his 
writings  supply,  he  is  right ;  but  in  expressly 
claiming  the  immortality  for  that  "  careless  table- 
talk,"  which  he  denies  to  the  works,  and  forget- 
ting that  the  works  discover  higher  faculties  in 
special  display,  we  deem  him  mistaken. 

In  attacking  Johnson's  style,  Macaulay  is,  un- 
consciously, a  suicide — not  that  his  style  is 
modelled  upon  Johnson's,  or  that  he  abounds 
in  ses(pii-pedalia  verba — he  has  never  needed  large 
or  new  words,  either  to  cloak  up  mere  common- 
place, or  to  express  absolute  originality — but  many 
of  the  faults  he  charges  against  Johnson  belong 
to  himself.  Uniformity  of  march — want  of  flex- 
ibility and  ease — consequent  difficulty  in  adapting 
itself  to  common  subjects — perpetual  and  artfully 
balanced  antithesis,  were,  at  any  rate,  once  pecu- 
liarities of  Macaulay's  writings,  as  well  as  of  John- 
son's, nor  are  they  yet  entirely  relinquished.  Af- 
ter all,  such  faults  are  only  the  awkward  steps  of 
the  elephant,  which  only  the  monkey  can  deride. 
Or  we  may  compare  them  to  the  unwieldy,  but 
sublime  movements  of  a  giant  telescope,  which 
turns  slowly  and  solemnly,  as  if  in  time  and  tune 
with  the  stately  steps  of  majesty  with  which  the 
great  objects  it  contemplates  are  revolving. 

The  article  on  Bpon,  for  light  and  sparkling 
brilliance,  is  Macaulay's  finest  paper.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  sufficiently  grave  or  profound  for  the  subject. 
There  are,  we  think,  but  two  modes  of  properly 
writing  about  BjTon — the  one  is  the  Monody,  the 
other  the  Impeachment :  this  paper  is  neither. 
Mere  criticism  over  such  dread  dust  is  impertinent ; 
mere  panegyric  impossible.  Either  with  condem- 
nation melting  down  in  irrepressible  tears,  or  with 
tears  drying  up  in  strong  censure,  should  we  ap- 
proach the  memory  of  Byron,  if,  indeed,  eternal 
silence  were  not  better  still. 

Over  one  little  paper  we  are  apt  to  pause  with  a 


peculiar  fondness — the  paper  on  Bunyan.  As  no 
one  has  greater  s}Tnpathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Puritans  without  having  any  with  their  peculiar 
sentiments  than  Carlyle,  so  no  one  sympathizes 
more  with  the  literature  of  that  period,  without 
much  else  in  common  (unless  we  except  Southey) 
as  Macaulay.  The  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  to 
him,  as  to  many,  almost  a  craze.  He  cannot 
speak  calmly  about  it.  It  continues  to  shine  in 
the  purple  light  of  youth  ;  and,  amid  all  the  paths 
he  has  traversed,  he  has  never  forgotten  that  im- 
mortal path  which  Bunyan's  genius  has  so  boldly 
mapped  out,  so  variously  peopled,  and  so  richly 
adorned.  How  can  it  be  forgotten,  since  it  is  at 
once  the  miniature  of  the  entire  world,  and  a  type 
of  the  progress  of  every  earnest  soul  ]  The  City 
of  Destruction,  the  Slough  of  Despond,  the  Delec- 
table Mountains,  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death,  Beulah,  and  the  Black  River,  are  still 
extant,  unchangeable  realities,  as  long  as  man  con- 
tinues to  be  tried  and  to  triumph.  But  it  is  less 
in  this  typical  aspect  than  as  an  interesting  tale 
that  Macaulay  seems  to  admire  it.  Were  we  to 
look  at  it  in  this  light  alone,  we  should  vastly  pre- 
fer "  Turpin's  Ride  to  York,"  or  "  Tam  O'Shan- 
ter's  Progress  to  Alloway  Kirk."  But  as  an 
unconscious  mythic  history  of  man's  moral  and 
spiritual  advance,  its  immortality  is  secure,  though 
its  merits  are  as  yet  in  this  point  little  appreciated. 
Bunyan,  indeed,  knew  not  what  he  did  ;  but  then 
he  spake  inspired  ;  his  deep  heart  prompted  him 
to  say  that  to  which  all  deep  hearts  in  all  ages 
should  respond ;  and  we  may  confidently  predict 
that  never  shall  that  road  be  shut  up  or  deserted. 
As  soon  stop  the  current  or  change  the  course  of 
the  black  and  bridgeless  river. 

We  might  have  dwelt,  partly  in  praise  and 
partly  in  blame,  on  some  of  his  other  articles — 
might,  for  instance,  have  combatted  his  slump  and 
summary  condemnation,  in  "  Dryden,"  ofOssian's 
poems — poems  which,  striking,  as  they  did,  all 
Europe  to  the  soul,  must  have  had  some  merit, 
and  which,  laid  for  years  to  the  burning  heart  of 
Napoleon,  must  have  had  some  corresponding  fire. 
That,  said  Coleridge,  of  Thomson's  "  Seasons," 
lying  on  the  cottage  window-sill,  is  true  fame ; 
but  was  there  no  true  fame  in  the  fact  that  Napo- 
leon, as  he  bridged  the  Alps,  and  made  at  Lodi 
impossibility  itself  the  slave  of  his  genius,  had  these 
poems  in  his  travelling  carriage  1  Could  the  chosen 
companion  of  such  a  soul,  in  such  moments,  be 
altogether  false  and  worthless  ?  Ossian's  Poems  we 
regard  as  a  ruder  "  Robbers" — a  real  though 
clouded  voice  of  poetry,  rising  in  a  low  age,  proph- 
esying and  preparing  the  way  for  the  miracles  which 
followed  ;  and  we  doubt  if  Macaulay  himself  has 
ever  equalled  some  of  the  nobler  flights  of  Macpher- 
son.  We  may  search  his  writings  long  ere  we  find 
anything  so  sublime,  though  we  may  find  many  pas- 
sages equally  ambitious,  as  the  Address  to  the  Sun. 

He  closes  his  collected  articles  with  his  Warren 
Hastuigs,  as  with  a  grand  finale.  This  we  read 
with  the  more  interest,  as  we  fancy  it  a  chapter 
extracted  from  his  forthcominff  hi<<tory.      As  such 
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it  justifies  our  criticism  by  anticipation.  Its  per- 
sonal and  literary  sketches  are  unequalled,  gar- 
nished as  they  are  with  select  scandal,  and  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  accompaniments  of  dramatic 
art.  Hastings'  trial  is  a  picture  to  which  that  of 
Lord  Erskine,  highly  wrought  though  it  be,  is 
vague  and  forced,  and  which,  in  its  thick  and 
cruded  magnificence,  reminds  you  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  Tacitus,  or  (singular  connection!)  of  the 
paintings  of  Hogarth.  As  in  Hogarth,  the  variety 
of  figures  and  circumstances  is  prodigious,  and 
each  and  all  bear  upon  the  main  object,  to  which 
they  point  like  fingers ;  so  from  every  face,  fig- 
ure, aspect,  and  attitude,  in  the  crowded  hall  of 
Westminster,  light  rushes  on  the  brow  of  Hast- 
ings, who  seems  a  fallen  god  in  the  centre  of  the 
god-like  radiance.  Even  Fox's  "  sword"  becomes 
significant,  and  seems  to  thirst  for  the  pro-consul's 
destruction.  But  Macaulay,  though  equal  to 
descriptions  of  men  in  all  difficult  and  even  sublime 
postures,  never  describes  scenery  well.  His  land- 
scapes are  too  artificial  and  elaborate.  When,  for 
example,  he  paints  Paradise  in  Byron,  or  Pande- 
monium in  Dryden,  it  is  by  parts  and  parcels,  and 
you  see  him  pausing  and  rubbing  his  brows 
between  each  lovely  or  each  terrible  item.  The 
scene  reluctantly  comes,  or  rather  is  pulled  into 
view,  in  slow  and  painful  series.  It  does  not  rush 
over  his  eye,  and  require  to  be  detained  in  its 
giacry  passage.  Hence  his  picture  of  India  in 
Hastings  is  an  admirable  picture  of  an  Indian  vil- 
lage, but  not  of  India,  the  country.  You  have  the 
"  old  oaks" — the  graceful  maiden  with  the  pitcher 
on  her  head — the  courier  shaking  his  bunch  of 
iron  rings  to  scare  away  the  hyenas — but  where 
are  the  eternal  bloom,  the  immemorial  temples, 
the  vast  blood-spangled  mists  of  superstition,  idol- 
atry, and  caste,  which  brood  over  the  sweltering 
land — the  Scotlands  of  jungle,  lighted  up  by  the 
eyes  of  tigers  as  with  infernal  stars — the  Ganges, 
the  lazy  deity  of  the  land,  creeping  down  reluc- 
tantly to  the  sea — the  heat,  encompassing  the 
country  like  a  sullen,  sleepy  hell — the  swift  steps 
of  tropical  Death,  heard  amid  the  sulphury  silence 
— the  ancient  monumental  look  proclaiming  that 
all  things  here  continue  as  they  were  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  or  seen  in  the  hazy  dis- 
tance as  the  girdle  of  the  land — the  highest  peaks 
ol  earth  soaring  up  toward  the  sun,  Sirius,  the 
thione  of  God?  Macaulay  too  much  separates 
the  mat<!rial  from  the  moral  asjjccts  of  tlie  scene, 
instcaxl  of  blondiug  them  together  as  exponents  of 
the  one  great  fact,  India. 

But  we  must  stop.  Ere  closing,  however,  we 
are  t<impted  to  add,  as  preachers  do,  a  solid  infer- 
ence or  two  from  our  previous  r(!niarks.  First, 
we  think  we  can  indicate  the  field  on  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  is  likely  yet  to  gain  his  tru<'st  and  per- 
manent fame.  It  is  in  writing  the  Litirnry  His- 
tory of  his  country.  Such  a  work  is  still  a  d(\8id- 
eratum  ;  and  no  living  writer  is  so  well  quahfird 
by  his  learning  and  peculiar  gifts — by  his  powers 


and  prejudices — by  his  strength  and  his  w^eakness, 
to  supply  it.  In  this  he  is  far  more  assured  of 
success  than  in  any  political  or  philosophical  his- 
tory. With  what  confidence  and  delight  would 
the  public  follow  his  guidance,  from  the  times  of 
Chaucer  to  those  of  Cowper,  when  our  literature 
ceased  to  be  entirely  natural,  and  even  a  stage  or 
two  further  !  Of  such  a  "  progress"  we  proclaim 
him  worthy  to  be  the  Great-heart !  Secondly, 
we  infer  from  a  retrospect  of  his  whole  career, 
the  evils  of  a  too  easy  and  a  too  early  success.  It 
is  by  an  early  Achillean  baptism  alone  that  men 
can  secure  Achillean  invulnerability,  or  confirm 
Achillean  strength.  This  was  the  redeeming 
point  in  Byron's  history.  Though  a  lord,  he  had 
to  undergo  a  stern  training,  which  indurated  and 
strengthened  him  to  a  pitch,  which  all  the  after 
blandishments  of  society  could  not  weaken.  Soci- 
ety did  not — in  spite  of  our  author — spoil  him  by 
its  favor,  though  it  infuriated  him  by  its  resent- 
ment. But  he  has  been  the  favored  and  petted 
child  of  good  fortune.  There  has  been  no 
"  crook,"  till  of  late,  either  in  his  political  or  lit- 
erary "lot."  If  he  has  not  altogether  inherited, 
he  has  approached,  the  verge  of  the  curse,  "  Woe 
to  you,  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you." 
No  storms  have  unbared  his  mind  to  its  depths 
It  has  been  his  uniformly  to — 

"  Pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale." 

Better  all  this  for  his  own  peace  than  for  his 
power,  or  for  the  permanent  effect  of  his  writings. 
Let  us  congratulate  him,  finally,  on  his  tempo- 
rary defeat.  A  few  more  such  victories  as  he  had 
formerly  gained,  and  he  had  been  undone.  A  few 
more  such  defeats,  and  if  he  be,  as  we  believe, 
essentially  a  man,  he  may  yet,  in  the  "  strength 
of  the  lonely,"  in  the  consciousness  and  terrible 
self-satisfaction  of  those  who  deem  themselves 
injuriously  assailed,  perform  such  deeds  of  derring- 
do  as  shall  abash  his  adversaries  and  astonish  even 
himself. 


ON  SEEING  SOME  ANCIENT  TOMBS  OF  THE  CON- 
STANTINES, 

ERtXTKD,     BY     THE     SULTAN's     ORDFItS,     NEAR     THE 
MOSQUE    OF    ST.    SOPHIA,    AT    CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Beneath  Soj)hia's  wondrous  dome  I  stood, 
And  witri<?sse(l  on  hrr  walls  the  cross  efliiced, 
And  Islam's  (MTiblcnis  o'er  her  altars  i)lace(l  ; 
And  tlien  before  my  mind  that  day  of  l)l()od 
Arose,  when,  spite  of  all  that  valor  conld, 
liyzantium  fVII,  o'erwhelmed,  but  not  disgracfvi  ; 
Tli(!n,  quenched  beneath  the  Moslem's  fiery  flood, 
Seemeci  the  bright  star  of  Christendom  erased. 
Hut  I  went  forth,  and  even  by  th(!  door 
A  handful  of  (pnet  men,  with  toil  and  care, 
Upniared  an  ancient  tomb  with  honor  there, 
And,  looking  for  the  emblem  that  it  bore, 
1  marked  the  fair  broad  cross  of  Constantine 
Upon  its  side. — This  also  is  a  sijrn. 
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From  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 
THE    INDIAN     SUMMER. 

Strange  season,  evanescent 

As  childhood's  sunny  thought — 
How  sad,  and  yet  how  pleasant. 

Are  the  feelings  thou  hast  brought ! 
The  sky  is  bright  above  us — 

The  air  as  bland  as  June, 
And  the  brook  to  joy  would  move  us. 

By  its  happy  little  tune. 

But  we  miss  the  merry  singing 

Of  the  birds  among  the  trees, 
And  the  flowers,  that  late  were  flinging 

Their  odors  on  the  breeze  ; 
And  the  cattle  that  were  feeding 

Upon  the  mountain-side — 
And  the  flocks  therr  young  ones  leading. 

Where  the  rivulets  do  glide. 

Now,  we  only  hear  the  rustle 

Of  the  dry  leaves  as  we  tread  ; 
Or  the  timid  squirrel  startle 

From  the  branches  overhead  ; 
Or  the  sportman's  gun  resounding 

Among  the  naked  hills  ; 
Or  his  greyhound's  fleet  foot  bounding 

Across  the  rocks  and  rills. 

We  feel  the  sun  of  summer. 

But  its  verdure  do  not  see. 
While  there  comes  a  whispered  murmur 

From  every  leafless  tree. 
Which  checks  the  voice  of  gladness 

That  else  might  ring  again. 
And  brings  a  drowsy  sadness 

To  fasten  on  the  brain. 

Yes  't  is  the  Indi-in  summer. 

For  treacherous  are  its  beams — 
And  as  fading  as  the  glimmer 

Of  happiness  in  dreams. 
The  very  mists  of  morning, 

Tho"  heralding  fair  days. 
Are  shadowy  forms  of  warning 

Which  vanish  while  we  gaze. 

Thus  summer's  ghost  keeps  beckoning 

Our  willing  feet  to  roam. 
While  we  forget  the  reckoning 

Of  winter's  day  to  come  ; 
And  yet,  so  sadly  pleasant 

Is  all  we  feel  or  see, 
That  in  this  dreamy  present 

Forever  would  we  be. 
Newark,  Nov.  1847.  E.  C.  K. 


From  the  Rictimoad  Southerner. 


of  the  finger  of  decay.  The  altar  and  pulpit  are, 
it  is  tn>e,  of  more  recent  structure  ;  but  the  Gothic 
character  of  the  window,  which  once  was  orna- 
mented with  stained  glass,  though  now  "  bricked 
in,"  proves  the  great  antiquity  of  the  edifice. 
Modern  Vandals  have  made  the  walls  a  record  of 
their  names,  their  poetical  abilities,  and  their  wit ; 
for  it  is  a  propensity  to  which  most  persons  of  the 
present  age  must  plead  guilty,  to  let  their  fellow- 
travellers  to  eternity  know  that  they  have  held  com- 
munion with  times  past  and  gone,  by  honoring  a 
sacred  relic  with  their  attention. 

The  earliest  record  of  this  venerable  pile  is  a 
resolution  before  the  trustees  of  the  church,  to 
appropriate  a  cert,iin  sum  for  repairs  of  the  building  ; 
and  this  was  recorded  over  two  hundred  years  ago. 
During  the  war,  the  building  became  the  quarters 
for  the  British  troops,  who  destroyed  the  stained 
window  glass,  and  otherwise  desecrated  the  sacred 
walls.  Religious  service  was  held  in  t-he  building 
a  few  years  back,  but  it  now  appears  to  be  totally 
abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  decay,  the  owl  and  the 
bat  being  the  only  tenants  of  its  moss-covered  walls. 
Some  time  since  a  number  of  citizens,  curious  to 
know  something  of  its  origin,  dug  at  the  four 
angles,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  corner  stone, 
and  "removing  the  deposits,"  but  without  suc- 
cess. Under  the  aisle  were  found  the  bones  of  a 
human  being,  supposed  to  be  those  of  one  of  the 
original  pastors,  who  died  within  the  remembrance 
of  an  old  negro  man,  now  upwards  of  one  hundred 
years  of  age. 

If  the  following  lines,  which  were  written  within 
the  walls  of  the  venerable  church  a  iev<  days  since, 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  journal,  they  are  at 
your  service  : — 

THK    OLD    CHUR(;H. 

I  stand  within  the  forest  drear, 

A  clear  blue  sky  is  o'er  my  head  ; 
The  gnarled  oak,  with  leaves  all  sere. 

Looks  down  upon  the  sleeping  dead. 
The  broken  slab  no  record  bears 

Of  those  who  lie  the  turf  beneath  ; 
And  thro'  the  pine's  mysterious  airs 

The  winds  of  winter  seem  to  breathe. 

The  lizard  and  the  adder  sleep 

Beneath  the  cold  and  crumbling  stone  ; 
And  ivy  tendrils,  as  they  creep. 

Seem  uttering,  "  Alone — alone!" 
Alone  !  the  dreary  wind  replies  ; 

Alone  !  the  forest  monarch  groans  ; 
Alone  !  the  gurgling  streamlet  sighs ; 

Alone  !  reecho  dead  men's  bones. 


Mr.  Editor  : — About  five  miles  from  the  village 
of  Smithfield,  Isle  of  Wight  county,  Virginia,  may 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  Episcopal  Church,  bearing 
every  appearance  of  having  been  built  in  the  earli- 
est days  of  the  colonies.  In  the  bosom  of  a  forest 
of  ancient  trees,  lonely  and  drear,  stand  the  remains 
of  a  once  neat  and  even  splendid  temple  of  worship. 
Tiie  tower  and  belfry  are  truly  antique,  and  the 
butricesses,  a  part  of  architecture  not  known  in  these 
days,  bear  every  mark  of  the  ravages  of  time. 
The  ivy  clings  to  the  crumbling  brick,  and  even 
trees  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  have 
taken  root  in  the  crevices,  and  yearly  put  on  their 
green  garments,  and  wave  in  the  howling  storm. 
The  interior  of  t4ie  church  presents  a  solemn  view 
of  the  devastations  of  time,  and  the  slovv  workings  j 


Aye — all  alone  I  thou  dreary  pile  ! 

Forsaken  by  the  human  throng. 
Who  once  passed  up  thy  hallowed  aisle, 

And  praised  our  God  in  heavenly  song. 
The  owlet  hoots  where  holy  priest 

Breathed  strains  of  pious  eloquence, 
And  minister'd  the  sacred  feast 

To  Christians  bent  in  penitence 

The  bell  no  longer  calk  to  prayers, 

Or  blithely  rings  the  nuptial  peal ; 
Thy  worshippers — long  sleep  is  theirs ! 

And  death  hath  fixed  the  lover's  seal. 
The  living  linger  round  thy  walls 

To  hold  communion  with  the  dead, 
And  hear  the  spirit  voice  that  calls 

The  wearied  to  a  calmer  bed. 
Norfolk,  Jan.  23    1847.  J.  H.  H 
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From  llie  London  Morning  Herald,  Nov.  2. 

SUCCESSFUL    RESULT    OF    THE    HUDSOn's    BAY 
company's    ARCTIC    EXPEDITION. 

It  is  known  that  in  July,  1846,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  despatched  an  expedition  of  13  persons 
from  Fort  Churchill,  in  Hudson  s  bay,  under  the 
command  of  Dr.  John  Rae,  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
veying the  unexplored  portion  of  the  Arctic  coast 
at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. This  expedition  has  now  returned,  after 
having  traced  the  coast  all  the  way  from  the  Lord 
Mayor's  bay  of  Sir  John  Ross  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Straits  of  the  Fury  and  the  Hecla — thus 
proving  Sir  John  Ross  to  have  been  correct  in 
stating  Boothia  Felix  to  be  a  peninsula.  The  de- 
tails will  be  found  in  the  following  abstract  of  a  report 
just  received  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  : — 

To  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and  Committee 
of  the  Hon.  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Hon.  Sirs — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
the  expedition  under  my  charge,  which  left  Churchill 
on  the  5th  of  July,  1846,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
the  coast  of  America  between  Dease  and  Simpson's 
furthest,  and  the  strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  re- 
turned in  safety  to  this  place  on  the  6th  inst.,  after 
having,  by  travelling  over  the  ice  and  snow  in  the 
spring,  surveyed  the  coast  from  the  Lord  Mayor's 
bay  of  Sir  John  Ross  to  within  eight  or  ten  miles 
of  the  Fury  and  Hecla  strait ;  thus  proving  that 
eminent  navigator  was  correct  in  stating  Boothia 
Felix  to  be  a  portion  of  the  American  continent. 

After  leaving  Churchill  the  crews  of  the  boats 
were  divided  into  watches,  so  that  we  continued 
under  sail  day  and  night  whenever  the  weather  was 
sufficiently  moderate. 

On  the  15th,  when  about  10  miles  to  the  north 
of  Cape  Fullerton,  we  first  met  with  ice,  which  was 
so  heavy  and  closely  packed  that  it  was  at  last  found 
necessary  to  seek  shelter  in  a  deep  and  narrow  inlet 
that  opportunely  presented  itself.  We  were  de- 
tained here  two  days,  during  which  I  found  that 
our  harbor  formed  the  estuary  of  a  considerable 
stream,  on  the  beach  near  the  mouth  of  which  a 
great  number  of  seals  were  lying.  The  latitude, 
6 Id.  6in.  45s.  north,  was  observed;  variation  of 
the  compass,  22d.  10m.  west. 

We  reached  the  most  southerly  opening  of  Wa- 
ger river  on  the  '22d,  and  were  detained  all  day  by 
immense  quantities  of  heavy  ice  driving  in  with  the 
flood  and  out  again  with  the  ebb  tide,  which  ran  at 
the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  forcing  up 
the  ice  and  grinding  it  against  the  rocks,  causing  a 
noi.se  ri.'senihiiug  thunder. 

On  the  '2:5(1  we  made  the  traverse  from  the  south 
to  the  north  side  of  the  ejilrance  of  Wager  river 
with  some  difricully,  and  holding  on  our  course  to- 
ward R(!j)i!lse  bay,  about  7  1*.  M.  on  the  24th  we 
roundtjd  ("ajie  Hojx;,  and  sailed  u\)  during  the  night 
to  within  eight  miles  of  the  head  of  the  bay,  where 
we  cast  aiK^iior  for  a  few  hours,  under  shelter  of  a 
small  island  near  it.s  .south  shore. 

At  three  I'.  M.  on  tlie  2r)ih  we  entered  Gibson's 
cove,  on  the  banks  of  wliicb  I  was  rejoiced  to  ob- 
w^rva  thret!  FiSfpiimaux  t<Mi1.s,  and  four  of  the  natives 
slandini;  on  the  shore.  They  appeared  much 
alarmed  at  our  approach  ;  but  their  fears  were  soon 
dispelled  on  my  landing  with  the  interpreter,  and 
explaining  our  friendly  intentions  toward  them. 
None  of  the  party  had  ever  vi.sited  Chnrcbill,  but 
one  or  two  of  the  women  had  seen  Oapt.  Parry's 
ships  both  at  Igloo-hk  and  Winter  island,  and  they 


still  wore  beads  round  their  wrists  which  they  had  ob- 
tained from  on  board  those  vessels.  They  had  never 
heard  nor  seen  anything  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

From  a  chart  drawn  by  one  of  the  party  I  inferred 
that  the  Arctic  sea  (named  Akkoolee)  to  the  west 
of  Melville  peninsula,  was  not  more  than  40  miles 
distant,  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction,  and  that  about  35 
miles  of  the  distance  was  occupied  by  deep  lakes ; 
so  that  we  would  have  only  five  miles  of  land  to 
drag  our  boat  over,  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  I 
had  decided  upon,  even  had  the  distance  been  much 
greater,  in  preference  to  going  round  by  the  Fury 
and  Hecla  strait. 

Having  unloaded  the  boats,  and  placed  one  of 
them,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo,  in  security, 
the  other  was  hauled  three  miles  up  a  rapid  and 
narrow  river,  which  flowed  from  one  of  the  lakes 
we  were  to  pass  through.  This  work  occupied  us 
the  whole  of  the  26th,  as  the  current  was  very 
strong,  and  the  channel  so  full  of  large  boulder 
stones,  that  the  men  were  frequently  up  to  the  waist 
in  ice-cold  water  while  lifting  or  launching  the  boat 
over  these  impediments. 

Our  landing-place  was  found  to  be  in  latitude 
66d.  32m.  Is.  north.  The  rate  of  the  chronometer 
had  become  so  irregular  that  it  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon  for  finding  the  longitude.  During  the 
winter  it  stopped  altogether. 

On  the  27th,  leaving  one  man  in  charge  of  our 
stores,  &c.,  which  were  placed  en  cacho  on  the  rocks 
and  covered  with  oilcloths,  the  rest  of  the  party, 
assisted  by  three  Esquimaux,  carried  what  baggage 
and  provisions  were  necessary  to  the  boat.  The 
distance  from  this  part  of  the  river  to  where  it  issues 
from  the  lake  being  only  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the 
current  being  less  rapid,  we  soon  reached  the  lake, 
which  was  six  miles  long,  and  varied  from  half  a 
mile  to  200  yards  in  breadth,  its  depth  being  in 
some  places  upward  of  30  fathoms. 

After  traversing  several  lakes,  and  crossing  over 
six  portages,  on  the  1st  of  August  we  entered  a 
shallow  stream  flowing  to  the  northward.  Follow- 
ing this,  we  arrived  at  the  sea  at  5  P.  M  .,  in  lat. 
67d.  13m.  north  ;  longitude,  by  account,  87d.  30m. 
west.  The  tide  being  out,  the  men  had  some  rest, 
which  they  umch  required  after  their  hard  labor. 

I  expected  to  have  got  the  boat  floated  during  the 
night,  but  was  disappointed,  as  the  water  did  not 
rise  by  two  feet  so  high  as  it  had  done  the  previous 
day  ;  a  circumstance  which  I  could  account  for  only 
by  a  change  of  wind  from  north-west  to  south. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  we  carried  the 
baggage  a  mile  further  down  the  stream  and  after- 
ward, with  much  trouble,  dragged  our  boat  over 
some  slioals. 

We  were  now  afloat  in  a  salt  water  lake  of  a 
few  miles  in  width,  and  we  steered  toward  the  only 
apparent  opening,  bearing  north.  On  passing  a 
point  to  our  left  two  Esquimaux  tents  came  into 
view.  As  we  had  not  yet  breakfasted,  I  went  on 
shore,  while  tlie  men  were  cooking,  to  a.scertain  if 
there  were  any  inliabitants.  After  calling  once  or 
twice  outside  the  door  of  one  of  the  tents,  an  old 
woman  popped  out  her  head,  and  an  aged  man  soon 
after  appeared.  From  them  I  learned  that  tlie  sea 
before  us  was  continually  full  of  ice,  and  could  with 
ditnculiy  be  traversed  in  their  kayaks,  or  small  ca- 
noes. 

Appearances  led  me  to  suppo.«!e  that  this  informa- 
tion was  corrtjct,  Init  it  was  necessary  to  judge  for 
myself,  and  at  least  make  an  attempt  to  get  forward, 
although  not  a  jwol  of  open  water  could  be  seen  to 
seaward. 
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After  landing  three  of  our  men,  who  had  assisted  I 
us  across,  and  were  to  return  to  Repulse  bay,  and  [ 
giving  some  presents  to  our  new  friends,  we  pushed  i 
off,  and  stood  to  the  north-west  among  heavy  and  | 
closely  packed  ice,  through  which  we  made  very  | 
little  prosriess.  Ranges  of  low  granite  hills  lined  j 
the  coast,  at  some  places  a  few  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant from  it,  at  other  places  projecting  into  the  sea. 

After  tracing  the  shore  for  1 1  miles  we  passed  a 
steep  rockv  point  which  was  named  Point  Har- 
grave.  When  a  few  miles  past  Pomt  Hargrave. 
being-  completely  stopped  by  ice,  we  put  on  shore 
and  found  a  large  wooden  sledge,  half  of  which  we 
cut  up  for  fuel,  intending  to  pay  the  owner,  whom 
I  was  pretty  sure  of  finding  on  my  return. 

At  11  A.  M.  on  the  3d  we  rounded  a  hieh  bluff 
cape,  which  was  called  after  the  lady  of  Sir  John 
Henry  Pelly,  Bart.,  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

It  is  situated  in  latitude  67d.  28m.  north ;  lon- 
gitude, by  account,  87d.  40m.  west. 

With  much  exertion  we  advanced  three  miles 
beyond  the  cape  when  we  were  enclosed  by  the  ice, 
so  that  we  could  neither  advance  nor  retreat.  The 
shore  still  kept  its  northwest  trending,  and  presented 
a  succession  of  low  muddy  points  and  alternate  bays. 
Into  each  of  the  latter  a  deep  ravine  opened,  which, 
during  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  spring,  must  form 
the  beds  of  considerable  streams,  although  at  pres- 
ent they  were  nearly  dry.  The  tides  here  were 
very  irregular  in  their  height,  one  tide  flowing  8 
or  10  feet,  and  the  next  not  above  half  as  much. 
The  depth  of  water  within  100  yards  of  the  shore 
was  from  three  to  five  fathoms  on  a  bottom  of  mud 
and  sand. 

There  was  a  fresh  breeze  off  shore  on  the  5th, 
which  had  but  little  effect  upon  the  ice  ;  I  therefore  | 
determined  on  returning,  and  if  possible  crossing 
over  to  Melville  peninsula  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
its  shores  to  the  Fury  and  Hecla  straits.  By  chop- 
ping off  some  pieces  of  ice  and  pushing  aside 
others,  after  much  exertion  we  succeeded  in  getting 
our  boat  among  ice  somewhat  less  closely  packed. 
During  our  detention  the  weather  had  been  so 
foggy  that  no  observations  of  any  value  could  be 
obtained  ;  our  clothes  were  all  the  time  either  quite 
wet,  or  damp ;  our  fuel  was  nearly  expended,  and 
we  had  much  difficulty  in  finding  water  that  was 
drinkable. 

I  had  travelled  five  miles  along  the  coast,  but  the 
walking  was  so  fatiguing  that  I  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  performing  the  service  on  foot  at  this  season. 

Working  our  way  among  the  ice  until  a  mile  or 
two  past  Point  Hargrave,  there  now  appeared  to  be 
sufficient  open  water  to  allow  us  to  cross  over  to ' 
Melville  peninsula,  the  nearest  point  of  which  bore 
N.  E.  (true)  distant  10  miles.  ! 

We  completed  the  traverse  in  five  hours  amid ! 
torrents  of  rain,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  light- j 
ning,  the  wind  having  shifted  from  south-west  to 
east. 

Having  secured  the  boats  to  the  rocks,  the  men, : 
although  drenched  to  the  skin,  went  immediately  to 
sleep  in  their  wet  clothes,  18  hours*  hard  work  at. 
the  oars  and  ice  poles  having  thoroughly  tired  them 
aU.  I 

There  was  a  thick  fog  with  rain  all  the  night  of  . 
the  6th,  but  about  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  I 
the  7th  a  fresh  breeze  from  S.  E.  dispersed  the; 
mist.  As  soon  as  the  weather  cleared  up  we ' 
started,  but  our  progress  was  very  slow;  in  four' 
hours  we  gained  as  many  miles,  and  were  again 
■topped  by  our  constant  enemy.     Some  deer  were ! 


seen  feeding  among  the  rocks,  and  I  landed  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavoring  to  get  some  venison,  but  the 
animals  were  too  shy  to  be  approached.  An  hour's 
sunshine  dried  our  clothes  and  bedding,  and  thus 
made  us  feel  rather  more  comfortable  than  we  had 
been  for  some  days  past.  The  breeze  having 
driven  the  ire  a  short  distance  off  shore  we  ran  a 
league  to  the  north.  The  wind  having  increased 
to  a  pale  it  became  dangerous  to  proceed  among 
the  ice  :  we  therefore  pushed  for  the  shore,  which 
was  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  but  we  had 
much  trouble  in  reaching  it  although  puUing  six 
oars,  and  ran  much  risk  of  being  crushed  by  over- 
hanging masses  of  ice,  under  which  we  were 
obliged  to  pass. 

Early  on  the  Sth  it  became  calm,  and  so  slight 
had  been  the  effect  of  the  late  gale  that  the  ice  had 
nearly  surrounded  us  before  we  got  our  anchor  up. 
The  boat  could  not  be  placed  in  safety  here ;  I 
therefore  decided  on  running  back  to  our  starting 
point,  and  there  await  some  favorable  change.  A 
light  breeze  aided  our  retreat,  but  the  ice  followed 
close  in  our  rear,  and  before  we  had  been  half  an 
hour  under  shelter  every  spot  of  open  water  was 
filled  up. 

I  learned  from  our  Esquimaux  acquaintances 
that  the  deer  had  already  commenced  migrating 
southward. 

This  being  the  case  I  prepared  to  walk  across  to 
Repulse  bay,  to  learn  how  the  men  left  there  were 
getting  forward  with  the  arrangements  for  winter- 
ing. Leaving  three  men  in  charge  of  the  boat,  1 
started  on  the  9th,  in  company  with  the  other  three, 
and  reached  our  destination  on  the  following  day  at 
two  P.  M.  A  few  deer  had  been  shot  and  some 
salmon  caught,  but  neither  were  yet  abundant. 

The  Esquimaux  had  gone  to  the  lakes  and  sta- 
'  tioned  themselves  at  the  several  deer  passes,  where 
j  they  watch  for  and  intercept  the  animals  with  their 
swift  canoes,  and  spear  them  in  the  water. 
I  After  mature  consideration  I  determined  on  giving 
'  up  all  hopes  of  prosecuting  the  sun'ey  at  present. 
I  My  reasons  for  arriving  at  this  conclusion  I  shall 
here  briefly  mention,  as  such  a  step  may  seem 
somewhat  premature.  I  saw,  from  the  state  of  the 
ice  and  the  prevalence  of  northerly  winds,  that  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  our  completing  the  whole  of 
the  proposed  survey  this  season ;  and,  although 
part  of  the  coast,  either  toward  the  strait  of  the 
Fury  and  Hecla  or  toward  Dease  and  Simpson's 
furthest,  might  be  traced,  yet  to  accomplish  even 
this  might  detain  us  so  long  that  there  would  be  do 
time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  winter- 
ing, and  we  should  thus  be  under  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  Churchill  without  accomplishing  the 
object  of  the  expedition,  or  if  we  remained  at 
Repulse  bay  run  the  risk  of  starring,  for  I  could 
obtain  no  promise  of  supplies  from  the  natives,  and 
all  the  pro\-isions  that  we  carried  with  us  amounted 
to  not  more  than  four  months'  expenditure,  which 
was  all  that  our  boats  could  carry.  We  should 
thus  have  to  depend  almost  altogether  on  our  Own 
exertions  for  the  means  of  existence  both  in  regard 
to  food  and  fuel. 

On  the  11th,  retaining  one  man  with  myself,  to 
guard  our  stores  and  attend  the  nets,  the  remaining 
six  were  sent  to  assist  in  bringing  over  the  boat. 
They  returned  on  the  15th,  having  been  only  two 
days  crossing.  Two  Esquimaux  had  accompanied 
them  to  assist  and  also  to  act  as  guides ;  three  of 
the  portages  were  thus  avoided,  and  the  party  had 
likewise  the  advantage  of  a  fine  fair  breeze  in  the 
lakes.      The   Esquimaux   had  wrought  well  and 
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were  liberally  rewarded.  One  of  them,  a  merry 
little  fellow,  named  Ivit-chiik,  {AiigJkc  Seahorse,) 
was  engatjed  to  accompany  me  on  my  intended 
sprinnf  journeys  over  the  snow  and  ice. 

All  iiands  were  now  busily  occupied  in  making 
preparations  for  a  long  and  cold  winter.  To  build 
a  house  was  our  first  object,  and,  there  being  no 
wood,  stones  were  collected  at  a  favorable  spot,  in 
a  hollow  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  sea.  Our  hunters,  Nibitabo  and 
Ouligbuck,  were  continually  on  the  look-out  for 
game,  and  whenever  I  had  leisure  I  shouldered  my 
rifle,  and  had  frequently  some  fine  sport  among  the 
deer,  shooting  seven  one  day  within  two  miles  of 
our  encampment. 

On  the  2d  of  September  our  house  was  finished. 
Its  internal  dimensions  were  20  feet  long  by  14  feet 
broad  ;  height  in  front  7  1-2  feet,  sloping  to  5  1-2 
at  the  back.  The  roof  was  formed  of  oilcloths  and 
moose  skin  coverings,  the  masts  and  oars  of  our 
boat  serving  as  rafters.  The  door  was  made  of 
parchment  deer  skins  stretched  over  a  frame  of 
wood.  It  was  named  Fort  Hope,  and  it  was  situ- 
ated in  latitude  G6d.  32m.  16s.,  north  longitude  (by 
a  number  of  sets  of  lunar  distances)  86d.  55m.  41s. 
west.  The  variation  of  the  compass  on  30th 
August,  1846,  was  62d.  50m.  30s.  west;  dip  of 
the  needle  88d.  14m.  ;  and  the  mean  time  of  100 
vertical  vibrations  in  the  line  of  declination  was 
226s. 

During  the  open  water,  salmon  were  caught  in 
the  bay,  but  a  marine  insect,  somewhat  resembling 
a  shrimp  in  miniature,  cut  up  our  nets  so  much  that 
it  was  imi)ossible  to  keep  them  in  repair.  Steeping 
the  nets  in  strong  decoction  of  tobacco  had  no 
eflfect. 

On  the  16th  of  October  the  thermometer  first  fell 
to  zero,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  reindeer  had 
fled.  We  had  at  this  date  shot  130  of  these  ani- 
mals, and  during  tlie  remainder  of  the  month,  and 
in  November,  32  more  were  killed,  so  that  with 
200  partridges  and  a  iew  salmon,  our  provision 
store  (built  of  snow)  was  pretty  well  stocked. 

Sufficient  fuel  had  been  collected  to  last,  if  eco- 
nomically used,  for  cooking  until  spring,  and  I  had 
shot  a. couple  of  seals,  which  produced  oil  enough 
for  our  lamps. 

By  nets  set  in  the  lakes  under  the  ice,  some  sal- 
mon were  caught,  but  the  numbers  caught  were 
latterly  so  few  that  on  the  4th  of  January  the  nets 
were  uiken  up. 

Our  house,  long  before  that  time,  had  become 
sufficiently  cold,  tlu;  temperature  in  my  room  (a 
small  space  se[)arat,ed  from  the  rest  of  the  dwelling 
by  a  panitioii  of  oilclotli)  was  frtiquently  from  lOd 
to  12(1  below  zero.  The  men's  quarters,  on  account 
of  the  numl>ers  crowded  together,  were  rather  less 
cold,  nor  did  we  r(^ceive  any  heat  from  our  fire 
wlien  cookiiiij.  as  the  clumiK^y  (not  l)eing.  built  on 
the  most  approved  ijfineiplcs)  obstinately  refused  to 
allow  any  .snioiie  to  pa.'ss  through  it  without  the 
door  being  open.  Fortunately  tiit^  majority  of  the 
party  had  becii  accustomed  to  cold  weather,  and 
b(;iiig  all  in  excillciil  health  our  trilling  discomforts 
furiuslu;d  the  subject  of  many  a  joke. 

The  winter  was  extremely  .stormy ;  indeed,  so 
much  so  that  freriucntly  we  could  not  move  50 
yards  from  tlu^  house  for  several  days  together. 
On  tho.se  (K;casions  we  took  only  oni^  meal  |)er  day. 
The  prevailing  winds  were  from  the  northwestward, 
and  the  lowest  temperature  we  experienced,  47d. 
beh)w  zero,  occurred  on  the  Hih  of  January. 

Toward  the  end  of  February  preparations  for  our 


spring  journeys  were  commenced.  Two  sleds, 
resembling  those  used  by  the  Esquimaux,  were 
made  by  nailing  together  some  of  the  battens  which 
formed  the  ceiling  of  our  boats. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  the  reindeer  began  to 
migrate  northward,  but  were  very  shy.  One  was 
shot  by  Nibitabo  on  the  1 1th. 

I  had  intended  setting  out  on  my  journey  over 
the  land  and  ice  on  the  1st  of  April,  but  an  accident 
that  happened  to  Ouligbuck  detained  me  until  the 
5th,  on  which  day  I  left  Fort  Hope,  in  company 
with  three  men,  the  Esquimaux,  Ibit-chuck,  and 
Ouligbuck 's  son,  as  interpreter. 

Our  bedding  and  provisions  were  placed  on  two 
sledges,  each  drawn  by  four  dogs ;  for  two  days 
our  route  was  the  same  as  that  by  boat  through  the 
lakes  last  autumn.  On  the  7th,  when  two  miles 
from  the  sea,  we  struck  across  land  to  the  west- 
ward, and  built  our  snow  house  on  a  small  lake 
four  miles  from  Point  Hargrave.  This  being  the 
last  fresh  water  lake  we  were  likely  to  see  for  some 
days,  our  sled  runners  were  re-iced,  and  an  Esqui- 
maux who  had  assisted  us  thus  far  with  his  sled 
and  dogs  returned  to  his  home. 

A  strong  breeze  of  head  wind,  with  thick  snow 
drift,  impeded  our  progress  on  the  8th,  but  we  nev- 
ertheless advanced  seven  miles  beyond  Cape  Lady 
Pelly  before  encamping.  The  9th  proved  fine, 
and  the  ice  was  less  rough  than  that  passed  over 
the  previous  day,  but  our  dogs  began  to  fail,  and 
one  of  them  having  become  quite  useless  was  shot. 

About  mid-day  on  the  10th  we  arrived  opposite  a 
rounded  point  which  was  named  Cape  Weynton. 
Our  course  now  lay  across  a  bay  about  six  miles 
deep  and  ten  wide,  which  received  the  name  of 
Colville,  in  honor  of  the  deputy  governor  of  the 
company.  Not  being  able  to  reach  the  land  on  its 
north  side,  we  built  our  house  upon  the  ice.  The 
north  point  of  the  bay,  which  we  reached  the  fol- 
lowing forenoon,  was  called  Beaufort,  after  the 
learned  and  scientific  hydrographer  to  the  Admi- 
ralty. 

The  land,  which  had  hitherto  been  rocky,  and 
ran  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction,  now  turned  to  the 
north  and  became  gradually  more  level,  exhibiting 
every  indication  of  a  limestone  country.  Our  next 
encampment  was  in  Keith  bay,  situated  in  lat.  G8d. 
17m.  N.,  Ion.  88d.  22m.  W. 

The  coast  here  took  a  sharp  turn  to  the  west- 
ward, and  our  Esquimaux  companion  informed  me 
that  by  crossing  overland,  in  a  northwest  direction, 
to  a  large  bay  which  he  had  fortnerly  visited,  we 
should  shorten  our  distance  considerably.  I  decided 
on  adoi)tiiig  the  plan  proposed,  and  left  the  coast 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th. 

On  the  15th,  which  was  very  stormy,  with  a 
temperature  of  20  deg.  below  zero,  we  arrived  at 
the  steep  mud  banks  of  tlie  bay  sj)oken  of  by  our 
guide,  and  called  Iiy  him,  Ak-ku-li-gu-wiak.  Its 
surface  was  marked  with  a  nuinlx^r  of  high  rocky 
islands,  towards  the  highest  of  which  (six  or  seven 
miles  distant)  we  dirtscted  our  course,  and  were 
b(!fore  sunset  comfi)rtal)ly  housc-d  under  a  snow  roof. 
We  had  the  extreme  good  fortune  to  find  some  fuel 
by  digging  under  tht;  snow,  and  could  thus  afl'ord 
to  have  our  penmiican  warmed  and  a  kettle  of  tea 
mad*;.  A  gabs  of  north  witul  made  this  the  coldest 
day  we  had  befui  exposed  to  during  the  journey, 
and  not  one  of  the  party  (not  even  the  l'iS(iuimanx,) 
escaped  without  being  8(;vercly  mark.'d  on  the  face. 

As  the  dogs  were  now  nearly  useless  I  deter- 
mined on  leaving  tii(>m  here  with  some  of  the  party 
including  the  Esquimaux,  for  the  purpose  of  recruit- 
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lag  their  strength  and,  if  possible,  lO  kill  seals, 
which  were  numerous,  while  I,  with  t*vo  of  the 
men,  proceeded  to  trace  the  remamder  oi  the  unex- 
plored coast.  The  16th  was  so  stormy  that  we 
could  not  attempt  to  cross  the  bay;  but  a  search 
was  made  among  the  islands  for  Esquimaux,  the 
recent  fool-tracks  of  two  of  whom  had  been  noticed 
tiie  previous  day.  No  natives  were  found,  although 
tiiere  were  numerous  signs  of  their  having  been  in 
th-'  neighborhood  a  few  days  before. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  I  set  out  in 
company  with  two  of  the  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
following  the  coast  to  some  point  surveyed  by  Sir 
John  Ross,  as  I  now  felt  confident  that  that  veteran 
discoverer  was  correct  in  his  opinion  as  to  Boothia 
Felix  being  part  of  tiie  American  continent.  We 
directed  our  course  to  the  furthest  visible  land  which 
bore  N.  W.  (true.) 

The  weather  was  beautiful  but  cold,  and  the  ice 
being  smooth  a  brisk  walk  of  17  miles  brought  us 
to  the  point  towards  which  we  had  been  proceed- 
ing, in  time  to  obtain  a  meridian  observation  of  the 
sun.  Cape  Berens  is  situated  in  latitude  69d.  4m. 
r2s.  north,  and  longitude  90d.  35s.  west.  It  is 
formed  entirely  of  granite,  partially  covered  with 
moss.  Thirteen  miles  beyond  this  we  arrived  at 
two  narrow  points  in  the  small  bay,  between  which 
we  built  our  snow  hut,  which  being  made  too  small 
we  passed  a  rather  uncomfortable  night.  Bed  and 
bedding  for  the  party  consisted  of  one  blanket  and  a 
hairy  deer  skin,  the  latter  being  placed  on  the  snow 
to  prevent  our  clothes  getting  wet. 

The  shore  still  trended  to  the  N.  W.,  and  we  had 
not  travelled  more  than  four  leagues  on  the  18th, 
when  the  coast  took  a  sharp  turn  to  the  eastward. 
We  had  been  tracing  the  west  side  of  a  deep  inlet 
which  was  named  Halkett,  after  one  of  the  members 
of  your  hon.  board. 

As  we  were  now  near  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  Lord  Mayor's  bay  of  Sir  John  Ross,  I  struck 
across  land  nearly  in  a  north  direction  and,  at  noon, 
when  passing  over  a  considerable  lake,  the  latitude 
69d.  26m.  Is.  north  was  observed.  Advancing 
three  miles  beyond  this  we  reached  another  lake, 
and  as  there  was  yet  no  appearance  of  the  sea,  1 
ordered  my  companions  to  build  a  snow  hut  and 
search  for  fuel  while  I  went  to  look  for  the  coast. 

A  walk  of  twenty  minutes  brought  me  to  an  inlet 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  This  I 
traced  to  the  westward  for  three  miles,  when  my 
course  was  again  obstructed  by  land.  Ascending 
some  high  rocks,  from  which  a  good  view  could  be 
obtained,  I  thought  I  could  distinguish  rough  ice  in 
the  desired  direction.  With  renewed  hopes  I  set 
out  at  a  rapid  pace,  plunging  among  deep  snow, 
scrambling  over  rocks  and  through  rough  ice,  until 
I  gained  some  rising  ground  close  to  the  beach. 
From  the  spot  where  I  now  stood,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see  to  the  north-west  lay  a  large  extent  of 
ice-covered  sea,  studded  with  innumerable  islands. 
Lord  Mayor's  bay  was  before  me,  and  the  islands 
were  those  named  by  Sir  John  Ross  the  Sons  of 
the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  isthmus  which  connects  the  land  to  the 
northward  with  Boothia  Felix  is  only  one  mile 
broad  and,  to  judge  by  the  number  of  stone  marks 
set  up  on  it,  appears  to  be  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
natives.  Its  latitude  is  69d.  31m.  north,  longitude 
by  account,  Old.  291X1.  30s.  west.  With  a  grateful 
heart  to  Him  who  had  thus  brought  our  journey  so 
far  to  a  successful  termination,  I  began  to  retrace 
my  steps  toward  my  companions,  and  at  a  late  hour 
reached  the  snow  hut — an  excellent  roomy  one — in 


which  I  enjoyed  a  pleasant  night's  rest  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day. 

On  the  following  morning,  after  taking  possession 
of  our  discoveries  with  the  usual  formalities,  we 
traced  the  inlet  eastward.  When  we  had  gone  four 
miles,  the  land  to  our  left  turned  up  to  the  north, 
leaving  an  opening  in  that  direction  two  miles  wide, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  one  or  more  islands.  The 
strait  separating  these  from  the  mainland  was  in 
some  places  very  narrow,  and  ran  about  south. 
Finding  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  that  we  were 
at  the  head  of  a  deep  inlet,  I  was  obliged  to  take 
the  straightest  route  across  land  toward  our  .<»now 
hut  of  the  I7th,  as  our  provisions  were  all  but  con- 
sumed. There  were  many  steep  hills  to  be  climbed 
and  deep  ravines  to  be  crossed  before  we  reached 
Halkett  inlet.  This  we  at  last  effected  a  little  be- 
fore mid-day ;  the  snow  being  very  sch,  made  the 
distance,  only  10  miles,  appear  like  20.  We 
reached  our  old  hut  at  2  P.  M.  One  of  the  men 
suffered  so  much  from  fatigue  and  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  that  I  went  on  alone  durlag  the  following 
day,  leaving  Corrigal,  a  fine  able  young  Orkney- 
man,  to  come  on  at  a  slower  yace  with  his  lame 
companion. 

When  five  miles  from  the  inland  where  the  rest 
of  the  party  had  been  left,  l»as  met  by  four  Esqui- 
maux whom  I  had  not  seen  before.  After  shaking 
hands  with  them  they  wished  me  to  visit  their  houses 
which  were  close  at  hand  ;  but  as  my  men  were 
not  in  sight,  and  as  I  was  quite  unarmed,  I  declined 
the  invitation,  but  with  some  trouble  prevailed  on 
them  to  follow  me  tc  our  encampment.  This  was 
a  fortunate  meeting  for  us.  as  we  obtained  a  quan- 
tity of  seal's  blubber  for  fuel  and  dog's  food,  and 
some  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  same  animal  for 
our  own  use.  A  couple  of  fine  large  dogs  were 
also  bought. 

As  we  were  all  more  or  less  affected  with  snow- 
blindness,  and  the  dogs  were  still  weak,  we  re- 
mained on  the  island,  which  I  found  to  be  situated 
in  latitude  68d.  53m.  44s.  north  ;  longitude,  by 
account,  89d.  56m.  west.  It  is  formed  almost  en- 
tirely of  granite,  and  is  upward  of  730  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  highest  point  of  it 
I  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  bay,  and  I  was  thus 
saved  the  trouble  of  tracing  its  shores.  It  extends 
16  or  18  miles  to  the  southward,  and  contains  a 
number  of  rocky  islands,  the  highest  of  them  being 
that  on  which  we  encamped. 

The  bay  was  named  Pelly  bay,  after  the  governor 
of  the  company  ;  and  the  group  of  islands,  Harrison 
islands. 

Having  now  as  much  seal's  flesh  and  blood  as 
would  maintain  us  for  six  days  on  half  allowance, 
I  determined  on  tracing  the  shores  of  the  land  over 
which  we  had  travelled  on  our  outward  journev. 

We  set  out  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  and  di- 
rected our  course  to  the  eastward  of  the  north  ;  the 
coast  presen'ed  this  trending  for  25  miles,  and  then 
ran  eight  miles  due  east,  forming  a  cape  which  was 
named  Cape  Chapman.  We  now  turned  south- 
east, and  continued  this  course  40  miles,  and  finally 
south  35  miles,  which  brought  us  to  Keith  bay  on 
the  30th,  when,  on  account  of  a  strong'  gale  of  wind 
and  thick  drifts,  we  had  much  trouble  in  finding  a 
small  "  cacho"  of  provisions  left  here  in  passing. 

The  whole  of  the  land  which  we  had  traced  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  days  was  low  and  flat,  and  very 
regular  in  its  outline,  there  being  few  or  no  bays 
and  points.     It  was  named  Simpson's  peninsula. 

During  the  remainder  of  our  journey  we  followed, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  route  as  that  by 
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which  we  had  passed  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
arrived  at  Repulse  bay,  on  the  5th  of  May,  all 
safe  and  well,  but  as  black  as  negroes,  from  the 
combined  effects  of  frost  bites  and  oil  smoke. 

At  our  winter  quarters  everything  had  gone  on 
prosperously. 

Having  still  to  trace  the  west  shore  of  Melville 
peninsula,  I  started  for  this  purpose  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th  of  May,  intending  to  travel  by  night  with 
a  chosen  party  of  four  men. 

Our  course  to  the  sea  was  nearly  due  north, 
through  a  chain  of  lakes,  and  on  the  IGth  we  built 
our  snow  hut  on  Cape  Thomas  Simpson,  in  lat. 
67d  19m.  14s.  north,  long.  87d.  west,  a  rocky  point 
which  I  had  visited  last  autumn  in  the  boat.  From 
this  place  I  sent  back  a  fatigue  party  of  three  men 
and  a  sledge  of  dogs  that  had  assisted  us  thus  far. 
As  the  dogs  were  of  little  use  during  the  last  jour- 
ney I  took  none  with  me  now. 

We  left  our  snow  hut  on  the  evening  of  the  16th, 
each  of  the  men  being  laden  with  about  70  lb. 
weight,  while  I  carried  my  instruments,  books, 
&c.,  weighing  altogether  40  lb.  Two  blankets  and 
as  many  hairy  deer  skins  constituted  the  bedding  of 
the  party.  Our  progress  was  very  slow,  as  the  ice 
was  rough  and  the  snow  both  soft  and  deep. 

We  advanced  only  12  miles  the  first  night.  On 
the  17ih  we  crossed  a  bay  18  miles  wide,  and  en- 
camped at  its  north  point,  opposite  to  which,  and 
within  two  miles  of  the  shore,  there  is  a  large 
island,  which  was  honored  with  the  name  of  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  A  small 
island  to  the  south  of  this  was  called  Sabine  island. 

The  general  trending  of  the  coast  was  now  N.  N. 
E.  Near  the  shore  the  banks  were  high  and  steep, 
and,  where  visible  through  the  snow,  appeared  to 
be  formed  of  sand,  shingle,  mud,  and  granite  boulder 
stones,  while  a  range  of  rocky  hills,  of  various  but 
not  great  altitudes,  were  to  be  seen  a  few  miles 
inland. 

On  the  20th  we  were  detained  24  hours  by  stormy 
weather  at  Cape  Lady  Simpson,  a  long  point,  in  lat- 
itude C8d.  10m.  north,  longitude  85d.  5:5m.  west. 
We  rounded  Selkirk  bay  (called  after  the  noble 
e;irl  of  that  name)  on  the  21st,  and  after  passing  a 
number  of  small  points  and  bays  we  encamped  on 
what  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  part  of  the  main  land, 
hut  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  an  island. 
Our  snf)w  house  on  the  25th  was  built  in  latitude 
fi8d.  48m.  north,  longitude  85d.  4m.  west,  near  a 
small  stream,  frozen  (like  all  others  we  had  passed) 
to  the  bottom. 

W(!  had  not  yet  obtained  a  drop  of  water  of 
naturii's  thawing,  and  fuel  being  rather  a  scarce 
article,  we  sometimes  took  small  kettles  of  snow 
under  the  blanket  with  us,  to  thaw  it  by  the  heat 
of  (tur  bodies. 

liCaviiig  two  men  to  endeavor  to  fish  and  shoot, 
I  went  forward  with  the  others  and  crossed  Garry 
bay,  passing  inside  a  number  of  islets. 

Our  course  on  the  following  night  lay  to  the 
westward  of  north,  the  coast  l)eing  high  and  rocky, 
and  indented  with  Fiumerous  inlets. 

After  accomplishing  20  miles  in  a  straight  line 
we  encarnpfd  ;  hh  the  wc^alher  looked  fine  we  did 
not  build  our  usual  comfortable  lodgings,  which  I 
liad  afterward  cause  to  r«'i,'r(!t,  as  a  heavy  fall  of 
fiiiow  soon  came  on.  We  were  now  in  latituch; 
69d.  liUn.  3%.  north,  and  longitude  8.5d.  4m.  west. 

The  latter  is  evidently  erroneous,  as  I  had  neither 
chronometer  nor  watch  that  I  could  jilare  depen- 
dence upon,  and  the  compas.ses  were  much  affected 
by  local  attraction. 


Our  provisions  being  nearly  exhausted,  I  could 
proceed  only  half  a  day's  journey  further  north- 
ward, being  obliged  to  return  the  same  night  to  our 
present  quarters.  Leaving  one  of  the  men,  I  set 
out  with  the  other. 

The  snow  fell  fast,  and  the  walking  was  ex- 
tremely fatiguing.  After  advancing  10  miles  the 
land  turned  sharp  to  the  eastward,  but  as  the 
weather  was  thick  I  could  not  see  how  far  it  trended 
in  this  direction. 

When  we  had  waited  here  nearly  an  hour,  the 
sky  cleared  up,  and  I  discovered  that  we  were  on 
the  south  shore  of  a  considerable  bay,  and  could 
trace  the  coast  to  the  northward  for  about  12  miles 
beyond  it. 

To  the  most  distant  visible  point  (latitude  69d. 
42m.  north,  longitude  85d.  Bm.  west)  I  gave  the 
name  of  Cape  Ellice  ;  the  land  where  we  stood  was 
called  Cape  Crozier,  and  the  intervening  bay  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Parry  bay.  Finding  it  hope- 
less to  attempt  reaching  the  strait  of  the  Fury  and 
Hecla,  from  which  Cape  Ellice  could  only  be  a  few 
miles  distant,  we  retraced  our  steps,  and  after  an 
absence  of  11  hours  joined  our  companion,  who  had 
built  a  snow  house,  and  was  on  our  arrival  very 
busy  attempting  to  coax  a  little  wet  moss  into  suf- 
ficient flame  to  boil  some  chocolate,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  we  were  consequently  obliged  to  finish  the 
process  with  alcohol,  a  small  quantity  of  which  still 
remained. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  we  arrived  at 
our  snow  hut  of  the  25th.  The  men  we  had  left 
here  were  well,  but  very  thin,  as  they  had  neither 
caught  nor  shot  anything  eatable  except  two  mar- 
mots. Had  we  been  absent  12  hours  more  they 
were  to  have  cooked  a  piece  of  parchment  skin  for 
supper. 

Our  journey  hitherto  had  been  the  most  fatiguing  ' 
I  had  ever  experienced  ;  the  severe  exercise,  with 
a  limited  allowance  of  food,  had  reduced  the  party 
very  much.  However,  we  marched  merrily  on, 
tightening  our  belts — mine  came  in  six  inches — the 
men  avowing  that  when  they  got  on  full  allowance 
they  would  make  up  for  lost  time. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  our  jour- 
ney homeward. 

Our  several  "  caches"  of  provisions  were  found 
safe,  and  some  partridges  that  were  shot  aided  our 
short  commons.  At  8.20  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th  of  June  we  arrived  at  Fort  Hope,  all  well,  hav- 
ing been  absent  27  days. 

During  the  whole  of  this  trip  our  snow  houses 
were  built  by  Corrigal,  whose  services  were  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  party,  and  who  had  accom- 
panied me  when  tracing  the  oppositi?  shores  of  the 
large  bay,  the  survey  of  which  I  had  now  com- 
pleted, and  to  which  1  gave  the  name  of  Committee 
bay. 

During  the  remainder  of  our  stay  at  Repulse  bay 
the  whole  party  were  occupied  in  procuring  food, 
collecting  fuel,  and  preparing  our  boats  for  sea. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  many  natives  visited  us, 
with  all  of  whom  we  were  on  the  most  friendly 
terms.  Our  spare  nets,  knives,  files,  &c.,  were 
distributed  among  them  in  portions,  according  to 
the  .several  merits  of  the  recipients. 

The  ice  in  the  bay  broke  up  on  the  11th  of 
August.  On  the  fi)ll()wing  day,  after  bidding  fare- 
well to  our  good-humored  friends,  (who  were  loud 
in  their  wishes  that  we  would  soon  return  to  them,) 
we  hift  o\ir  dreary  winti^r  cpiarters. 

Head  winds  and  stormy  weather  retarded  on? 
progress  much,  so  that  we  did  not  reach  Churchill 
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anlil  the  31st  of  August,  when  I  found  that  we  had 
still  eight  bags  of  pemmican,  and  four  cwt.  of  flour 
remaining ;  our  expenditure  having  been  12  bags 
of  the  former  and  21  cwt.  of  the  latter. 

We  were  detained  in  Churchill  river  by  a  gale 
of  wind  until  the  3d  of  September,  when  the  weather 
became  more  moderate  and  we  were  able  to  con- 
tinue our  voyage  toward  York  Factory,  at  which 
we  arrived  late  on  the  evening  of  the  6ih. 

I  cannot  close  this  rough  and  meagre  sketch  of 
our  proceedings,  which  I  have  prepared  amidst 
many  interruptions,  without  bearing  testimony  to 
the  excellent  and  praiseworthy  conduct  of  the  men 
under  my  charge. 

They  were  always  willing  and  obedient,  and, 
although  not  all  equally  able  to  do  their  duty,  they 
all  did  their  utmost  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the 
expedition. 

With  the  utmost  respect,  I  remain,  hon.  sirs, 
your  most  obedient  servant,  John  Rae. 

York  Factory,  Hudson's  Bay,  Spt.  21,  1847. 


From  the  Spectator  of  6  November. 
FOREIGN    NEWS. 

Our  anticipation  that  the  worst  of  the  panic- 
breeding  pressure  had  passed  seems  justified  by 
the  event,  although  no  great  advantage  has  osten- 
sibly been  taken  of  the  letter  of  license  issued  last 
week  from  the  treasury.  The  fact  is,  that  mo.st 
of  the  houses  which  ought  to  have  gone  had  already 
fallen — the  fire  had  burned  up  the  lifeless  and 
dried  part  of  the  forest,  and  was  going  out  through 
exhaustion  of  the  fuel ;  and  the  bank  act  relaxa- 
tion, which  gets  all  the  credit,  arrived,  like  the 
parish-engine,  only  to  throw  cold  water  on  the 
a&hes.  That  it  was  not  of  much  practical  impor- 
tance, is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  it  has  not 
been  much  used  ;  though  possibly  it  has  facilitated 
the  absorption  of  gold  by  the  country  banks,  which 
have  been  fortifying-  their  cofiers ;  and  it  has  prob- 
ably had  some  influence  in  restoring  momentary 
"confidence"  to  that  sensitive  and  easily  aflfected 
body  the  commercial  public.  The  tangible  and 
immediate  results,  however,  are  scarcely  sufficient 
to  account  for  resorting  to  the  expedient ;  espe- 
cially as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either 
Sir  Charles  Wood  or  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  given 
up  opinions  adverse  to  the  relaxation.  The  demand 
for  it  was  limited  and  peculiar.  The  claimants  for 
relief  were  those  who  had  put  themselves  in  dan- 
ger by  violating  the  laws  of  sound  trade ;  the 
weeding  out  of  rotten  concerns  has  had  a  useful 
influence,  and  the  sound,  which  stood  firm,  will 
flourish  all  the  better.  Nevertheless,  the  sufferers 
were  numerous ;  they  were  excessively  noisy ; 
they  cried  out  from  different  quarters  ;  they  con- 
trived to  fill  a  large  space  in  the  public  eye  and 
ear ;  and  if  the  truth  were  known,  we  suspect 
that  ministers,  still  unconvinced,  were  sheerly 
frightened  into  the  concession. 

The  disclosures  which  have  been  made  by  these 
failures,  as  to  the  state  into  which  the  accounts  of 
leading  firms  had  been  suffered  to  get,  bears  out 
the  supposition  that  the  process  of  weeding  has 
been  necessary  and  salutary.  Look  at  two  exam- 
ples before  the  public  this  week,  severally  typify- 


ing two  sorts  of  gross  irregularity.  The  statement 
put  forth  by  the  Royal  Bank  at  Liverpool  should  be 
deposited  among  the  curiosities  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum for  the  edification  of  posterity.  We  reprint 
it  in  another  page,  and  here  will  only  mention  a 
few  points.  The  total  liabilities  are  stated  at 
jC995,000;  total  losses,  jeill,000;  together, 
jC  1,106,000  :  the  assets  are  set  down  at  ^1,855,- 
000  ;  but  in  that  sum  are  included  the  bank  build- 
ings, apparently  not  quite  paid  for;  also  "  current 
accounts''  £1,500,000;  and  to  all  this  mass  of 
problematic  resources  there  is  of  "cash"'  but 
jC  143,600  I  That  is  not  all :  to  one  person  alone, 
engaged  in  doubtful  and  hazardous  cotton  specu- 
lations, the  bank  had  advanced  jC250,000  ;  and 
then,  after  his  credit  was  shaken,  continued  the 
advances  to  a  still  more  enormous  amount !  There 
may  have  been  no  dishonest  intention,  but  virtually 
the  bank  was  a  juggle,  by  which  the  shareholders 
and  depositors  were  made  to  subscribe,  without 
knowing  it,  for  the  benefit  of  speculators  in  cotton 
like  Mr.  Higginson.  The  other  type  of  these  pre- 
vailing irregularities  is  furnished  by  the  accounts 
of  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co.  ;  whose  liabilities  were 
jC389,000,  and  who  had  some  i:340,000  locked 
up  ill  their  "Mauritius  estate."'  The  firm  may 
have  been  gradually  led  into  that  awkward  posi- 
tion by  circumstances,  the  full  consequences  of 
which  were  not  foreseen  ;  but  the  fact  is  not  tlie 
less  instructive.  With  such  cases  as  these  before 
us,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  process  of 
weeding  and  of  warning  is  most  beneficial. 

For  the  warning  is  too  terrible  to  be  easily  for- 
gotten or  neglected.  If  premonitory  signs  are  to 
be  trusted,  a  favorable  turn  is  just  taking  place — 
there  are  breaks  in  the  clouds  that  have  so  long 
brooded  over  exchange  and  factory.  With  food 
and  cotton  cheapening,  with  warehouses  and  for- 
eign markets  unglutted,  with  continvlal  orders  from 
abroad,  it  does  seem  probable  that  the  great  facto- 
ries will  resume  their  activity,  and  that  trade  will 
once  more  stir.  But  it  does  seem  no  less  inevita- 
ble that  the  commercial  world  should  bear  in  mind 
the  fearful  lessons  of  1847.  That  experience, 
indeed,  may  help  more  than  anjthing  else  to  miti- 
gate the  bad  ulterior  consequences  which  might 
otherwise  be  anticipated  from  the  panic-struck 
relaxation  of  the  bank  charter  act. 


Ireland It  is  almost  needless  to  write  more 

than  that  one  word,  so  readily  will  the  reader  an- 
ticipate what  is  to  follow,  of  violences,  conspiracies, 
turbulences,  and  all  sorts  of  ills.  But  some  traits 
of  Irish  politico  are  so  striking  that  they  do  not 
lose  their  effect  by  repetition.  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
is  railing  at  England  about  something  like  the 
O'Connellite  "seven  centuries  of  wrong."  And 
while  he  is  railing,  the  movements  against  rates 
and  rents,  and  other  obligations,  proceed  trium- 
phantly ;  also  the  starving  and  the  murdering. 
The  notions  which  the  Irish  entertain  of  relief  aie 
wonderful :  they  want  repeal  of  the  union,  anJ  fur- 
ther advances  from  England,  not  to  be  repaid  ; 
they  want  out-door  relief,  but  no  poor-rates  ;  they 
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beg  for  bread,  and  tlie  money  given  them  to  buy 
food  they  spend  in  buying  bullets  and  gunpowder 
— as  witness  the  riot  at  Kanturk.  Begging  the 
means  of  life  for  themselves,  they  use  the  money 
to  buy  the  means  of  death  for  others. 


No  event  of  any  marked  or  decisive  character 
has  occurred  in  foreign  affairs. 

Switzerland,  on  which  country  attention  is  chiefly 
concentrated,  is  hastening  to  its  lamentable  civil 
war ;  the  last  show  of  peaceful  negotiation  having 
come  to  nothing.  The  Austrian  and  Prussian 
ministers  have  withdrawn  from  immediate  commu- 
nication with  tlie  Vorort ;  both  evincing  decided 
displeasure  at  the  resort  to  arms.  The  Prussian 
minister  has  retired,  significantly  enough,  to  the 
Canton  of  Neufchatel  :  which  does  not  openly  side 
with  the  Separate  League,  but  refuses  to  take  arms 
against  it. 

Italy  is  in  an  uneasy  state  :  Tuscany  moving 
with  an  internal  agitation  that  is  not  well  under- 
stood— for  the  people  do  not  seem  dissatisfied  with 
their  government,  though  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  long-stipulated  cession  of  Fivizzano  to  Modena  ; 
the  Ferrarese  still  kicking  fruitlessly  against  the 
Austrian  garrison  ;  and  the  Piedmontese  anxiously 
asking  whether  certain  equivocal  measures  do  or 
do  not  signify  that  King  Charles  Albert  is  going 
to  disappoint  them  and  side  with  absolutism.  In 
London  there  is  a  strong  belief  that  the  king  is 
acting  in  good  faith,  and  that  his  own  feelings  are 
enganfed  on  the  side  of  freedom  ;  though  Austrian 
influence  and  the  antiquated  priest  party  may 
harass  him  with  difficulties. 

In  Spain,  Queen  Christina  is  understood  to  be 
rfiffaining  her  influence  over  her  daughter ;  re- 
modelling the  household,  pruning  the  honors  and 
power  of  Narvaez,  and  making  the  young  Isabella 
ride  out  in  public  with  her  husband. 

India  enjoys  a  tranquillity  unusually  profound. 
The  most  notable  action,  j\ist  now,  is  a  movement 
by  Lord  Ilardinge  to  establish  a  more  complete 
form  of  British  authority  in  Oude  and  the  Nizam's 
territory  ;  a  measure  which  is  expected  materially 
to  advance  the  internal  consolidation  of  our  Indian 
empire. 


From  the  Spectator  of  13  Nov. 
Never,  perhaps,  within  the  range  of  contempo- 
rary criticism,  hxs  the  state  of  Ireland  appeared 
itiore  devoid  of  hope.  The  internal  diseases  of 
that  ill-conditioned  land  become  wors6,  with  a 
growth  visible  to  the  sight. 

("rimes  of  violence  and  conspiracy  incrca.se  in 
variety,  number,  and  atrocity.  The  combinations 
against  rates,  rents,  and  life,  appear  extending 
ov(!r  the  face  of  tlie  country.  In  Roscommon 
there  is  a  list  of  landlords  marked  out  for  destruc- 
tion ;  they  are  known,  and  one  of  them.  Major 
Mahon,  has  fallen.  Major  Mahon  wiis  spending 
his  personal  exertions  and  his  substance  in  tlie 
pjideavor  to  improve  the  state  of  agriculture,  aid- 
ing his  rcdinidant  tenant-laborers  to  emigrate ; 
some,  who  fell  outside  the  necessary  limit  imposed 


on  his  immense  advances  of  money,  cpnceived  a 
grudge  against  him ;  and  a  grudge  against  a 
landlord  in  Ireland  means  murder. 

It  almost  looks  as  if  Ireland  were  absolutely 
destitute  of  honest  citizens  ;  since  those  who  come 
forward  as  such,  consent  to  take  part  in  miserable 
counterfeits  of  patriotism,  like  the  associations 
now  sitting  in  Dublin,  and  paltering  with  discus- 
sions on  the  national  wants.  There  is  the  Repeal 
Association,  still  gathering  its  rent  under  the  pre- 
tence of  obtaining  that  repeal  which  was  promised 
in  the  long-past  "  repeal  year."  The  Irish  Con- 
federation maintains  the  abstract  doctrine  of  the 
sword,  while  the  country  rings  with  the  report  of 
the  gun  in  its  concrete  form.  The  "  Irish  Coun- 
cil*' assembles  to  discuss  tenant-right.  &c. ;  anil 
Mr.  John  O'Connell  opens  business  with  the  dec- 
laration that  the  resolutions  to  be  passed  do  not 
pledge  the  supporters  to  anything — they  are  only 
for  talk !  A  number  of  peers,  members,  and 
other  persons,  assemble  as  a  convention  to  discuss 
the  state  of  the  country  ;  and  they  consent  to  take 
their  cue  from  that  so  earnest  Irish  council.  The 
woes  of  Ireland  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  her  pa- 
triots, and  text  for  schoolboy  themes,  which  sena- 
tors and  citizens  gravely  assemble  to  concoct. 

Government,  driven  up  into  a  comer,  unsup- 
ported by  these  honest  citizens,  unaided  by  any 
available  counsel  from  Irish  lips,  is  reported  to 
contemplate  coercion — very  naturally. 


A  criminal  offence,  not  of  a  kind  unusual  in 
trade,  has  assumed  such  an  aspect  in  a  trade  so 
important  as  to  demand  the  intervention  of  the 
government.  Flour  for  bread  has  been  so  adul- 
terated in  Leeds,  that  the  eaters  of  it  have  been 
poisoned.  And  in  Glasgow  the  practice  has  be- 
come so  common,  that  a  jury,  convicting  an  adul- 
terator, recommended  him  to  mercy  on  the  score 
of  that  commonness.  There  are  doubts  whether 
the  offence  committed  at  Leeds  is  in  a  aliape  to 
make  an  indictment  feasible,  and  it  has  been 
treated  by  summary  conviction  before  a  police 
magistrate.  If  a  graver  procedure  is  not  availa- 
ble, the  law  ought  to  be  amended.  At  any  rate, 
there  must  be  a  fault  somewhere,  either  in  the 
law  or  in  its  administration,  to  make  the  practice 
possible  ;  and  ministers  should  find  out  the  defect 
in  order  to  supply  it  without  delay.  Free  trade 
has  abolished  the  old  notion  of  interference  with 
"  forestalling  and  regrating  ;"  but  adulteration  is 
an  offence — a  very  serious  one — akin  to  forgery  ; 
and  in  the  instance  of  bread  the  forgery  assails 
the  very  .sources  of  life.  Against  such  a  crime 
the  poor  and  ignorant  ought  to  be  protected  as 
effectually  as  they  are  against  forgery  of  the  coin. 


The  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  has  made 
a  great  show  of  concession  to  the  West  India 
interests — he  has  yielded  permission  for  Afri- 
cans liberated  from  the  slave-ships  to  be  taken 
direct  to  the  West  Indies,  instead  of  being  carried 
in   the  first  instance  to  Sierra  Leone,  there  to  go 
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through  the  farce  of  making  a  choice  whether 
they  would  be  taken  to  the  sugar  colonies  or  not. 

The  concession  is  announced  in  a  despatch  from 
Lord  Grey  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  full  of  good 
wishes  and  suggestions  intended  to  stimulate  the 
hopefulness  of  the  West  Indians,  ^s  if  a  new  era 
were  beginning  for  them.  They,  however,  have 
been  somewhat  palled  of  late  years  by  plausible 
*-riting  from  the  colonial  office,  and  have  been 
«iught  by  bitter  experience  to  look  to  deeds  rather 
than  words.  There  is  much  in  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  this  despatch  to  check  any  extraordi- 
nary impulse  of  hopefulness.  When  a  deputation 
from  the  West  India  merchants  met  Lord  Grey 
lately,  at  their  interview  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
nothing  was  said  about  the  document,  though  it 
had  been  sent  t6  the  governor  of  Jamaica  some  days 
before  ;  and  it  is  now  published  after  the  inter\-iew 
as  if  it  were  an  answer  to  the  demands  of  that 
deputation.  Although  Lord  Grey  mixes  up  the 
present  concession  with  an  allusion  to  the  old  con- 
cession of  direct  migration  from  the  Kroo  coast, 
(and  what  has  that  done  ?)  as  if  the  two  together 
were  to  supply,  somehow  or  other,  all  that  is 
wanted,  the  West  Indians  will  perceive  that  the 
change  actually  granted  by  the  despatch  is  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  measures  asked  by  the  deputa- 
tion, or  of  measures  urged  upon  government  years 
ago,  when  even  this  fraction  would  have  been 
more  useful  than  it  is  now.  The  colonists  will 
ask,  where  are  the  rest  of  the  measures  that,  in 
consistency,  ought  to  accompany  this  one  ?  They 
will  ask  Lord  Grey,  whether  the  intercepted  frag- 
ments of  the  slave  trade  can  possibly  suffice  to  fill 
the  West  Indies  with  labor,  and  enable  them  to 
compete  with  countries  that  receive  the  uninter- 
cepted  supplies  of  slave-labor '  They  will  only  be 
disposed  to  regard  Lord  Grey's  amiably  worded 
despatch  as  \-irtually  a  refusal  of  their  demands, 
couched  in  a  form  to  make  the  refusal  look  better 
in  the  eyes  of  the  British  public.  We  doubt 
whether  the  publication  of  Lord  Grey's  letter  will 
prevent  the  return  of  a  single  dishonored  bill  to 
the  West  Indies — whether  it  will  induce  the  trans- 
mission of  a  single  guinea  of  capital,  or  restore  a 
gleam  of  confidence  to  the  colonists. 

The  West  Indians  seem  to  have  lost  their 
former  allies,  the  tories,  now  called  "  protection- 
ists." Lord  Stanley,  their  old  enemy,  is  now 
head  of  the  "  country  party  ;"  and  Lord  George 
Bentinck  perhaps  remembers  that  most  of  the 
West  Indian  members  supported  Peel.  At  all 
events,  the  protectionist  party — if  we  may  judge 
of  them  from  one  or  two  newspaper  organs — seem 
inclined  to  use  the  West  Indian  case  as  a  pretext 
for  attempting  to  regain  protection  generally  ;  that 
is,  the  protectionists,  looking  to  their  ovra  objects, 
will  work  for  the  impracticable  part  of  the  West 
Indian  case  ;  but  as  to  the  practicable  part,  the 
supply  of  labor  direct  from  Africa,  they  side  with 
Exeter  Hall. 


punch's    vision    at    STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
THE  NIGHT  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  OF  SEPTEMBER. 

Weary  I  was  of  Cockney  stares. 

And  cut-and-dry  emotions, 
And  the  enthusiastic  airs 

Of  those  who  'd  sailed  o'er  oceans, 
They  said,  to  Stratford  town  to  pay  their  fares 

And  their  devotions. 

"  In  this  room,"  quoth  they,  "  he  was  born  ; 

Wrote  his  plays  at  that  table." 
They  looked,  talked,  went;  while  I,  outworn 

With  all  that  brainless  Babel, 
Sat,  from  that  chamber,  faded  and  forlorn, 

To  stir  unable, 

And  slept.  My  fancy,  restless  elf, 
Bat-like,  meanwhile,  went  soaring; 

Hooking  on  every  ledge  and  shelf, 
From  room  to  crazy  flooring, 

Till,  of  a  sudden,  I  awaked  myself 
With  my  own  snoring. 

'T  was  night ;  but  light  was  in  the  room 
Though  the  grate  showed  no  ember  ; 

And  voices — whose  unearthly  boom 
Thrilled  me  in  every  member — 

Were  sounding  all  about  me,  through  the  gloom 
Of  still  September. 

And,  peeping  out  from  filmy  wings. 

Sweet  moonlit  faces  cluster 
Round  a  pale  queen  of  the  green  rings. 

And  still  a  marvellous  muster 
Of  life  went  on — joys,  griefs,  tears,  gambollings. 

Tenderness,  bluster. 

Jealousy,  with  black  lips,  was  there  ; 

And  in  a  fair  girl's  glances 
Madness  looked  sweet,  but  tore  its  hair. 

And  fell  on  sudden  trances, 
In  an  old  king,  left  by  his  daughters  bare 

To  the  world's  chances. 

One  wrung  her  hands — walking,  all  wan, 

In  nighlrail — stern  of  feature; 
One  curiously  a  skull  did  scan, 

And  found  therein  a  teacher ; 
And  one  in  man's  attire,  but  not  a  man — 

A  gentle  creature — 

Beside  a  maid  paced  soft  and  slow. 

In  delicate  discretion. 
With  voice  most  musically  low — 

While  a  right  jovial  session 
Of  boon  ghosts  set  the  pottle-pots  aflow, 

Their  wits  to  freshen. 

But  through  the  maddest  of  their  mirth, 

A  solemn  diapason 
Of  wisdom  gave  each  word  a  worth , 

That  served  to  blazon 
To  my  dull  sense  whence  was  those  beings'  birth 

That  I  did  gaze  on. 

To  their  great  master's  home,  with  glee, 

Trooped  back  his  brisrht  creation  ; 
That  day  had  set  the  dwelling  free 

From  shameful  desecration, 
And  made  o'er  Shakspeare's  house  a  shrine  to  \» 

For  Shakspeare's  nation  I 
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TRILLS    FOR    TERM-TIBIE. 

How  sweet 't  is  to  stroll  by  the  streams  of  Demurrer, 
Where  Detinue  sighs  to  the  evening  breeze  ; 

Where  groves  of  Mandamus  are  mellowed  in  color, 
And  high  soar  the  Costs  in  Exchequer  of  Pleas  ! 

'T  is  there  that  the  sisters  Assumpsit  and  Trover 

Disport  with  the  Mortgages  sitting  in  banc. 
While  around  the  fierce  Chattels  and  Cognizance 
hover, 
And  Rejoinders  gnash  rage  as  their  fetters  they 
clank. 

Dark  Venue  broods  there,  'mid  the  bleak  Certiorari, 
The  coo  of  the  distant  Avowry  is  heard  ; 

But  the  sprightly  Malfeazance  trips  light  as  a  fairy, 
With  the  mild  Surrebutter  and  Judgment  De- 
ferred. 

Oh,  'i  is  there  I  would  muse,  and  I  'd  dream  of  As- 
sizes, 
And'feast  on  ripe  Codicil  and  Assignee  ; 
Or,  soothed  by  the  strains  of  the  dulcet  Defnises, 
I  'd  quaff  foaming  goblets  of  Felo-de-se. 

Punch. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr.  Littell  ! 
Please  to  tell 
Whether  you  call  this  using  us  well? — 
What  do  we  want? 
Why  I  the  Maiden  Aunt. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  here  by  the  score 
Are  all,  like  Oliver,  "  asking  for  more  ;" 
We  've  really  been  patient,  we  waited  like  saints, 
We  waited,  I  may  say,  like  Maiden  Aunts. 
We  allowed  for  the  steamer, — we  noted  the  day 
She  started,  we  thought  of  her  all  the  way, 
And  whatever  stout  vessel  proved  stray  or  waif, 
We  said  "  Heaven  send  the  Acadia  safe." 
She  was  telegraphed. 
And  your  readers  laughed  ; 

As  Wordsworth  says, 
In  his  choicest  phrase. 


"  Through  all  her  parlors  Beacon  Street 
Was  visibly  delighted," 
A  pleasing  prospect  satisfied 
The  very  shortest-sighted. 
So  y/e  waited — Saturday — Sunday — Monday — 
Waited  till  Dombey  became  a  drug. 
Till  cotton  and  breadstuffs  were  quoted  and  noted. 
Failures  stated  and  well  debated, 
Patiently  waited ; 
Waited  with  fancies  all  alive 
For  No.  185. 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  slowly  past. 
Then  the  Living  Age  came  at  last. 
And  a  hasty  glance  on  the  index  cast — 
"  No  Maiden  Aunt! 
Nothing  but  cant 
About  National  Progress  and  news  of  the  week," 
Was  reported  by  one  too  vexed  to  speak. 
Opinions  were  various, 
Some  said  "  Nefarious  !" 
One  mildly  suggested  it  might  not  have  come. 
But  was  instantly  frowned  on  and  told  to  be  dutnb, 
Since  then  our  wits  are  in  eclipse, 

Our  modest  hopes  declining, 
And  tempers,  though  of  sweetest  strain, 
Do  tend  towards  repining. 
It 's  no  use  trying 
The  pacifying ; 
Wedon'twant"  Sketches,"  we  don't  want"  Tales, 
We  don't  want "  Travels  in  New  South  Wales," 
What  we  want 
Is  The  Maiden  Aunt, 
Or  a  very  large  body  of  your  very  best  readers 
May  be  seceders. 

We  hope  that  publishing  the  above  letter  will  be 
a  sufficient  warning  to  the  present  author  of  the 
Maiden  Aunt  to  hasten  the  continuation  of  the 
story.  It  would  be  a  subject  of  great  regret  to  us 
to  be  obliged  to  give  away  the  work  to  another 
author.  We  have  one  in  our  eye  now,  who  has 
given  proofs  of  great  capacity,  as  well  as  of  great 
quickness  in  writing,  and  who  may  perhaps  under- 
take to  bring  the  story  to  a  close.  We  mean  his 
excellency  Santa  Anna. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

1 .  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S. 

"  Fly,'^  commanded  by  Capt.  F.  P.  Blackwood, 
R.  N.,  in  Torres  Strait,  New  Guinea,  and 
other  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  dur- 
ing the  Years  1842 — 1846,  together  with  an 
EJcciirsion  into  the  Interior  of  the  Eastern  part 
of  Java.  By  J.  Beeta  Jukes,  M.  A.,  F.  G. 
b.,  Naturalist  totlie  Expedition.     2  vols.  8vo. 

iai7. 

2.  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs,  being 

the  first  part  of  the  Geology  of  the  Voyage  of 
the  ^'Btagle,''  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Fitzroy,  during  the  Years  1832 — 1836.  By 
Charles  Darwin,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.G.  S. 
London,  1842. 

The  volumes  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article  form  the  narrative  of  one  of  those  ex- 
peditions of  maritime  sun'ey  in  a  distant  region  of 
the  globe,  by  which  the  credit  and  interests  of 
England,  as  the  great  maritime  and  colonial  power 
of  the  world,  are  mamtained  and  enlarged.  What 
we  have  hitherto  accomplished  of  such  research, 
though  perhaps  adequate  to.  does  not  exceed,  the 
demand  that  may  fairly  be  made  from  a  nation 
circumstanced  as  we  are  as  to  territorv,  commerce, 
and  the  arts  and  improvements  of  social  life.  In 
Lhis  matter  there  is  an  obligation  distinctly  due  to 
ourselves,  to  other  nations,  and  to  posterity ;  and 
while  deprecating,  as  we  do,  all  narrow  and  par- 
simonious views  in  dealing  with  an  obligation  thus 
incurred,  we  may  add  our  belief  that  no  public  ex- 
penditure can  be  more  profitably  made — no  public 
services  more  beneficially  applied — than  in  for- 
warding those  large  researches  and  sur^-eys  by 
which,  while  nurturing  oflicers  and  seamen  of  the 
highest  class,  we  open  new  channels,  and  give 
fresh  vigor  and  greater  security  to  the  undertakings 
of  commerce  over  the  globe. 

In  this  age,  indeed,  we  can  no  longer  send  ad- 
venturers forth  to  achieve  the  discovery'  of  new 
lands,  or  shores  vaguely  shadowed  out  by  the  im- 
agination of  antiquity.  With  the  exception  of  the 
ice-bound  tracts  which  circumscribe  the  poles,  and 
into  which  the  disciplined  boldness  of  our  naviga- 
tors has  of  late  deeply  penetrated — and  with  the 
further  exception  of  those  large  islands  which  form 
the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago— all  the  great  outhnes  of  the  globe  may  be 
said  to  have  been  drawn  and  defined.  No  Atlantis 
now  remains  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Western 
Ocean  ;  nor  is  there  space  or  spot  anywhere  left 
for  those  romantic  wonders  of  the  traveller,  so 
pleasantly  pictured  by  Ariosto  : — 

"  Che  narrandogli  poi  non  segli  crede, 
E  stimato  bugiardo  ne  rimane." 

The  human  tails  of  Lord  Monboddo's  theorv  are 
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no  longer  considered  hopeful  subjects  for  research  , 
and  even  if  the  modern  story  of  a  tribe  of  pigmies 
to  the  south  of  Abyssinia  were  better  accredited 
than  it  is  likely  to  be,  yet  would  tliis  afford  poor 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  gigantic  Patago- 
nians,  whom  recent  voyagers  have  reduced  to  little 
more  than  the  ordinary  level  of  the  species.  The 
new  animals  and  plants  fetched  from  remote  lands 
have  each  their  analogues,  already  named  and  reg- 
istered, in  our  cabinets  and  museums  ;  while  the 
huge  bones  and  vestiges  of  extinct  life,  which  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  have  perplexed  curiosity  and 
startled  ignorance,  are  now  submitted  to  technical 
description,  and  brought  under  the  same  strict 
laws  of  classification  as  the  linng  forms  that  sur- 
round us. 

The  romance  of  voyage  and  travel  is  therefore 
well-nigh  at  an  end,  nor  is  it  likely  anything  should 
hereafter  occur  to  revive  it.  Utility,  in  all  public 
undertakings  of  this  kind,  is  now  mainly  sought 
after — what  can  be  gained  to  physical  science,  to 
colonization,  or  to  commerce  and  the  conveniences 
of  life.  The  construction  of  more  accurate  charts 
— the  correct  fixing  of  latitudes  and  longitudes — 
the  discovery  of  new  harbors  and  rivers  fitted  for 
navigation — the  sounding  of  seas  from  depths  which 
barely  float  a  ship,  to  the  profound  abysses  of  ocean 
where  fathom-line  of  five  miles  will  hardly  touch 
the  ground — the  determination  of  tides  and  cur- 
rents— observation  on  winds  and  storms — tabl&s 
of  magnetic  variation,  now  so  important  to  the 
exact  science  of  navigation  : — these,  and  other 
matters  more  purely  scientific,  we  find  appended, 
in  one  shape  or  other,  to  all  relations  of  modem 
voyages,  as  the  documents  of  highest  interest  and 
value.  And  rightly  indeed  so  esteemed,  looking 
to  the  actual  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the 
world  ;  in  which  certain  eminent  and  favored  races, 
foremost  in  civilization,  are  rapidly  diffusing  them- 
selves, with  growing  numbers,  over  regions  ten- 
anted before  by  savage  or  half-civilized  tribes,  the 
fractional  remnants  of  an  earlier  peopling  of  the 
globe.  The  race  to  which  we  belong  stands  in- 
disputably first  among  those  thus  favored,  and  is 
spreading  itself  with  greatest  vigor  and  energv  of 
purpose  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  preparing 
the  high  roads  for  such  migration,  and  giving 
scheme,  order,  and  good  governance  to  the  colonies 
thus  widely  disseminated,  "  England  must  never 
forget  her  precedence  in  teaching  nations  how  to 
live."  It  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  debt 
which  we  owe  to  the  existing  world  and  to  the 
generations  coming  after  us. 

The  shores  of  the  great  southern  continent  of 
Australia  have  recently  given  ample  scope  and 
object  to  these  expeditions  of  maritime  survey. 
Our  national  interests   are  now  indeed  so  deeply 


CAPTAIN  Blackwood's  voyage  and  survey. 


concerned  in  this  vast  and  most  singular  country, 
and  in  the  rapid  progress  our  colonies  there  are 
making  in  population,  agriculture,  mining,  com- 
merce, and  all  that  constitutes  the  germ  of  impor- 
tant communities,  that  there  could  be  no  excuse 
for  indifference  or  inertness  as  to  researches  thus 
directed.  In  former  articles  we  have  sought  to 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  subject, 
and  to  do  justice  to  the  labors  of  the  zealous  and 
adventurous  men  who  have  braved  toil,  and  every 
shape  and  excess  of  physical  privation,  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  discovery  along  the  coasts  and  in  the 
interior  of  New  Holland.  Since  the  date  of  the 
last  of  these  articles,  an  expedition  under  the  con- 
duct of  Dr.  Leichardt,  long  hidden  in  the  solitudes 
of  north-east  Australia,  and  of  the  safety  of  which 
all  hope  had  been  well-nigh  abandoned,  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  interior  at  Port  Essington  on  the 
northern  coast,  having  accomplished  a  longer  and 
deeper  section  of  the  continent  than  had  been  at- 
tained by  any  previous  effort — through  a  region 
wholly  unexplored  before,  and  yielding,  in  many 
parts,  the  fairest  promise  to  future  explorers.  The 
details  of  this  remarkable  journey  are  yet  only 
partially  known  to  us  here,  but  we  trust  no  long 
time  may  elapse  before  they  are  brought  forward 
in  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  form.  It  is  a  direc- 
tion of  discovery  which  is  sure  to  be  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  other  adventurers,  and  probably  with 
colonization  soon  treading  after,  in  the  tracks  thus 
recently  disclosed  by  these  intrepid  pioneers. 

The  voyage  of  Captain  Blackwood,  narrated  in 
the  volumes  before  us,  was  undertaken  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  extended  over 
a  period  of  more  than  four  years — the  principal 
part  of  this  time  occupied  in  a  silent,  laborious, 
and  oftentimes  dangerous  survey  of  one  of  the  most 
singular  chaimels  of  navigation  in  the  world.  The 
quarter  to  which  his  operations  were  directed  is 
the  north-east  coast  of  New  Holland,  of  which  the 
line  of  discovery  pursued  by  Leichardt  may  be  said 
to  form  the  interior  chord.  These  two  expeditions 
therefore  have  been  in  some  sort  supplemental  {o 
each  other,  and  to  the  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria by  C-aptain  Stokes  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately preceding.  But  the  more  definite  object 
xssigiuMl  to  Captain  Blackwood  was  the  comple- 
tion of  the  survey  of  the  chaimel  or  channels  be- 
fon;  mentionf:d,  through  wliich  a  hardy  and  pros- 
])croiis  traffic  is  already  beginning  to  flow,  and 
which  ar(!  likely  liereafter  to  become  one  of  tht^ 
great  pa.ssagcs  for  the  coimnerce  of  the  Indian 
Archipeliiiio  and  soiitlicrn  hcmisphen\  We  have 
every  reasdii  to  itifer  from  tliesi!  volumes,  ius  well 
as  from  other  inforin;ilion  which  has  reached  us, 
that  tliis  officer  fulfilled  excellently  the  arduous 
duties  intrusted  to  him,  jiroving  himself  a  worthy 
successor  of  Flinders,  Bli^^li,  King,  Stokes,  and 
other  eminent  navigators  who  have  labored  in  the 
work  of  discovery  on  the  same  shores. 

It  will  be  seeu  from  the  titli-  of  the  volumes  that 
Ca{)tain  Blackwood  is  not  the  historian  of  Ids  own 
vovages.  Though  then^  have  been  some  cases 
where  we  could  not  regret  this  transference  of  the 


task,  yet,  generally  speaking,  we  prefer  a  narra- 
tive coming  from  the  hands  of  the  commander 
himself,  as  having  more  of  natural  vigor  and  ear- 
nestness, and  a  more  determined  appreciation  of 
the  objects  of  inquiry,  than  we  usually  meet  with  in 
subordinate  officers,  even  though  perchance  more 
largely  provided  with  scientific  knowledge.  In  the 
instance  before  us,  Captain  Blackwood  waived  his 
right  of  publication  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jukes,  natu- 
ralist to  the  expedition,  who,  in  a  modest  prefatory 
letter,  acknowledges  this  kindness,  and  apologizes 
for  the  deficiencies  of  his  work.  It  is  doing  no 
wrong  to  Mr.  Jukes  to  say  that  he  ranks  in  a 
very  different  class  of  writers  from  Mr.  Darwin, 
to  whose  eminent  merits,  as  the  scientific  narrator 
of  Captain  Fitzroy's  voyage  in  the  Beagle,  we 
sought  to  render  justice  in  a  former  number  of  this 
Review.  Exclusively  of  other  causes  of  inferior- 
ity, we  must  admit  that  the  subject-matter  here  is 
of  narrower  scope  and  inferior  interest ;  and  per- 
plexing to  the  narrator  as  well  as  the  reader,  by 
the  details  of  a  survey,  carried  on  in  successive 
steps  at  diflferent  periods  of  time,  on  the  same 
shores  and  amidst  the  same  group  of  coral  reefs. 
The  second  volume,  indeed,  carries  us  over  Torres 
Strait  to  the  southern  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and 
the  eastern  parts  of  Java  and  the  neighboring  isles; 
but  as  a  whole  the  work  wants  salient  points  of  in- 
terest; and  the  real  and  permanent  value  of  the  voy- 
age must  not  be  looked  for  in  this  narrative,  but  in 
the  charts  and  other  aids  it  has  aflT)rded  to  the  nav- 
igation of  these  remote  seas  ;  and  in  certain  docu- 
ments, connected  with  the  natural  history  and 
languages  of  the  Australian  continent,  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  refer. 

Mr.  Jukes  shows  himself  aware  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  and  deficiencies  we  have  stated.  Had 
he  been  more  of  an  artist  in  narrative — one  of 
those  who  "  work  by  a  sort  of  felicity,  and  not  by 
rule" — he  might  to  some  extent  have  obviated 
them,  without  any  departure  from  the  truth  of  rela- 
tion, or  affi'ctation  of  fine  writing.  By  better 
selection  and  grouping  of  his  materials  he  might 
have  done  more  to  aid  the  imagination  of  the  rea- 
der ;  and  to  furnish  him  with  livelier  pictures,  not 
only  of  the  sceiu^ry  of  shore  and  reef,  but  of  the 
acts  and  events  of  a  marhime  life,  thus  peculiar  in 
kind.  The  operations  of  surveying  and  sounding 
on  new  coasts  nuist  often  be  tedious  enough  1o 
those  conc(>rned  in  them  ;  but  they  call  into  action 
all  the  liightT  qualities  of  seamanship — the  zeal, 
steadiness,  intelligence,  and  boldness  of  this  noble 
service  ; — and,  continued  thus  over  a  period  of 
months,  or  even  years,  it  is  impos.sible  that  they 
shovdd  have  been  wanting  in  ijicidents  to  excite 
and  gratify  curiosity  anutng  those  ignorant  of  such 
o])erations,  and  desirous  to  obtain  information. 
Much  more  too  of  ])ersonal  interest  niiglit  havo 
been  given  to  the  narrative.  It  is  not  enou<.di  to 
know  that  II.  M.  ship  Fly  and  the  Bramtde  rutter 
were  employed  on  the  expedition  ;  or  to  be  told 
in  the  jireface  that  "  the  officers  were  uniformly 
kind,  and  the  ships'  companies  well  conducted." 
These  convenanted  courtesies  are  all    proper  and 
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pleasing ;    but,   as   readers,   we    desire   to   know 
somewhat  more  of  those  whom  we  thus  accompany 
through  their  labors  on  the  sea — both  the  '  '■fortem 
Gyan  fortemque  Cloanthxim,''  who  walk  the  quar- 
ter-deck, and   the  gallant  men  underneath  them, 
who  toiled  for  years  together  in  this  arduous  ser- 
vice of  surveying.      And  we  should  gladly  have 
been  made  more  familiar  with  the  vessels   them- 
selves— their  tonnage,  equipment,  sailing  qualities, 
and  other  similar  details,  which  impart  life  to  the 
story,  and  interest  to  events  otherwise  barren.     It 
may  be   that   such   particularities   as  these,  well 
befitting  the  history  of  an  American  whaler  or  a 
Californian  trader  from  Boston,  are  not  considered 
seemly  as  apphed  to  her  majesty's  ships  of  war. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  sure  that,  without  any  breach  i 
of  professional  etiquette,  much  might  have  been  i 
done  to  take  off  an  air  of  baldness  from  the  book, 
and  to  vivify  it  into  a  more  popular  and  instructive  j 
form.  .  Were  it  not  rather  an  untoward  compari- 
son for  a  book  of  travels,  we  might  liken  it  in  this : 
matter  to  a  novel  or   play,  where  the   interest  in  - 
events  and  places  mainly  depends  on  the  feeUng 
we  have  already  ac<}uired  in  the  persons  who  act,  j 
prosper,  or  suffer  in  the  progress  of  the  story.  I 

We  have  especially  to  complain  that  Mr.  Jukes 
has    not  prefixed   to   his   narrative   some   distinct , 
statement  of  the  objects  of  the  voyage,  nor  even 
adverted  to  the  place  in  his  volumes  where  such 
might  be  found.     The  reader  is  left  to  infer  these 
objects  from  detached  passages,  very  imperfectly ' 
designating   the  motives  and  peculiarities   of  the , 
survey,  until  near  the  close  of  the   first   volume, ' 
whore  there  is  introduced   a  valuable   chapter  on  \ 
tJie  structure  and  extent  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  . 
and  its  relation  to  the  na%'igation  of  these  seas.        j 

In  the  appendix,  moreover,  we  find  a  cop\-  of  , 
the  Admiralty  orders  under  which  Captain  Black-  j 
wood  saUed  ;  a  perspicuous  document,  and  excel- i 
lent  not  only  in  the  explicit  nature  of  the  naval 
instructions,  but  also  in  its  humane  and  judicious 
inculcation  of  rules  for  intercourse  with  the  natives. 
We  quote  what  may  suffice  to  show  the  main  ^ 
purposes  of  the  expedition  : —  i 

"  Whereas  a  large  proportion  of  the  vessels  trad- 
ing to  the  South  Sea  and  to  Australia  are  obliged 
to  return  to  Europe  or  proceed  to  India  by  way  of 
Torres  Strait — many  of  which  vessels,  when  weak- 
handed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  frequent   anchorage 
necessary  in  the  in-shore  passage  by  which  is  called 
King's  Rout,  stand  out  to  sea  till   an  opportunity  [ 
offers  for  making  one  of  the  narrow   g^xps  in  the  ' 
Barrier  Reefs,   through  which  they  steer  for  the  ' 
strait — and  whereas  several  vessels  have  thus  been 
lost,  there  beins  no  other  ffuide  to  these  openings  , 
than  the  casual  observation  of  latitude,   which  is 
often  incorrect,  there  being  no  land  to  be  seen  till 
entangled  within  the  reefs,  and  no  chart  on  which  . 
the  dangers  are  correctly  placed  :  ) 

"  We  have  therefore  thought  fit,  for  the  above  ' 
reasons,  to  have  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  explored, 
and  these  ^aps  surveyed,  in  order  that  some  means 
may  be  devised  for  so  marking  the  most  eligible  of 
these  openings  that  they  may  be  recognized  in  due 
time,  and  passed  through  in  comparative  safety." 


After  appointing  the  particular  vessels  to  the 
service,  and  directing  that  they  should  be  refitted, 
provisions  recruited,  and  all  possible  information 
as  to  the  Barrier  Reef  obtained  at  Sydney,  the 
principal  instructions  given  under  these  orders  are 
the  following  : — 

The  sur\e\  of  the  exterior  or  eastern  edge  of 
that  vast  chain  of  reefs,  which  extend  almost  con- 
tinuously from  Break-sea  Spit  to  the  shore  of  New 
Guinea. 

The  thorough  examination  of  all  the  channels 
through  the  barrier  chain,  with  detailed  plans  of 
those  which  offer  a  secure  passage,  and  the  device 
of  some  practical  means  of  marking  them  by  bea- 
cons of  wood,  stone,  or  iron. 

The  ascertainment  of  the  safest  channels  bv 
which  vessels  coming  from  the  eastward  may  pass 
through  the  intricate  reefs  and  islands  occupjing 
the  mouth  of  Torres  Strait ;  and,  in  particular,  a 
complete  survey,  including  tides,  soundings,  and 
sailing  directions,  of  the  passage  called  Endeavor 
Strait :  these  being  regarded  as  among  the  most 
important  objects  of  the  expedition. 

Authority  also  is  given  to  examine  certain  parts 
of  the  coast-line  of  New  Holland,  as  well  as  the 
southern  shore  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  adjacent 
islands ;  the  following  salutan,'  injunction  being 
added,  which  is  applicable  to  many  other  cases  in 
life  as  well  as  to  the  circumstances  of  a  maritinie 
survey  : — 

"  But,  wherever  you  go.  we  expect  you  to  pro- 
duce full  and  faithful  surveys  of  the  places  you 
visit.  And  we  especially  desire  you  not  to  waste 
your  time  and  means  in  what  are  called  running 
survfys,  in  which  much  work  is  apparently  exe- 
cuted, but  no  accurate  knowledge  obtained,  useful 
either  to  the  mariner  or  geographer.  Whctever 
you  do  is  to  be  done  fffec/ua/Iy." 

We  must  carry  our  readers  somewhat  further 
into  the  description  of  this  Great  Barrier  Reef, 
not  merely  as  forming  the  main  object  of  the  pres- 
ent expedition,  but  from  its  being  marked  as  the 
most  singular  and  gigantic  example  of  its  kind  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  Among  the  various 
phenomena  of  physical  geography,  few  in  truth 
are  more  extraordinary  than  those  great  coral  for- 
mations, which,  under  different  shapes  and  desig- 
nations, meet  the  navigator  in  his  passage  through 
the  tropical  seas  ;  rarely  passing  far  beyond  these 
Umits  of  latitude,  but,  within  the  wide  belt  of 
ocean  thus  included,  rising  up  from  unknown 
depths,  in  stranger  forms  than  imagination  could 
devise,  and  alike  perplexing  to  the  naturalist  from 
their  multitudinous  occurrence  in  some  tracts  of 
sea,  and  their  absence  in  others.  Here  we  find 
the  circular  lagoon  islets,  (or  atolls,  as  they  are 
now  termed.  'Dy  adoption  of  a  native  word.)  circles 
of  coral  rock,  often  barely  emerging  from  the 
wilderness  of  waters  around ;  yet  resisting  the 
heaviest  storms,  and  sheltering  small  centra!  lakes, 
the  placid  surface  of  whose  blue  water  strantrely 
contrasts  with  the  tumult  of  waves  without.  Else- 
where, as  in  various  parts  of  the  Indian,  Pacific 
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and  Atlantic  oceans,  ve  see  these  coral  islands 
occurring  in  closer  groi  ps,  with  innumerable  chan- 
nels between,  covering  often  a  wide  area  of  sea, 
and  so  numerous  as  almost  to  defy  all  reckoning 
and  survey.  England,  which  plants  its  flag  on 
every  various  surface  of  the  earth,  possesses  in  the 
Bermudas  one  of  these  coral  clusters,  further 
remarkable  as  the  most  distant  point  from  the 
equator  at  which  coral  rocks  are  known  to  occur. 
Elsewhere,  again,  we  find  these  extraordinary 
creations  of  the  deep  forming  barrier  reefs  to 
islands  or  portions  of  continent;  encircling  some, 
bordering  or  fringing  others,  through  lines  of 
enormous  extent ;  and  in  certain  places,  as  between 
the  north-eastern  coast  of  Australia  and  New  Cal- 
edonia, so  largely  developed  in  the  form  of  detached 
reefs  as  to  have  obtained  from  Flinders  the  name 
of  the  Coral  Sea. 

To  almost  all  our  readers  it  must  be  known  that 
these  vast  works,  as  fitly  they  may  be  called,  are 
due  to  the  labors  of  certain  species  of  zoophytes ; 
ranking  among  the  most  minute  and  slightly  organ- 
ized forms  of  animal  life,  yet  having  a  common 
instinct  of  existence  which  renders  them  the  arti- 
ficers of  mineral  masses  and  new  lands  amidst  the 
ocean,  fitted  eventually  to  become  the  abode  of 
man.  The  soft  pulp  of  the  coral  animal  secretes, 
or  otherwise  forms,  a  stony  nucleus  ;  the  aggre- 
gation of  which  matter,  by  the  conjoint  working  of 
myriads  of  these  little  creatures,  and  the  accumu- 
lated and  superimposed  labors  of  different  species  and 
successive  generations,  produces  these  wonderful 
results  : — "  admiranda  levium  spectacula  rerum,''^ 
as  they  may  well  be  termed,  looking  at  the  rela- 
tion between  the  agent  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  accomplished. 

In  a  later  part  of  this  article  we  shall  have  to 
refer  again  to  this  topic,  as  connected  with  the 
theory  of  coral  formations  and  their  relation  to 
other  great  physical  phenomena  of  the  globe. 
Meanwhile  we  will  merely  remark  that  the  whole 
course  of  modern  science  tends  to  disclose  facts 
analogous  to  those  just  mentioned,  and  to  show 
the  influence  of  living  organic  causes  in  forming 
the  material  and  determining  the  structure  of  many 
of  the  great  mas-ses  wliich  compose  the  crust  of 
the  (!arth,  as  also  in  producing  otlicr  phenomena, 
apparently  the  most  alien  from  such  origin.  Where 
formerly  brute  matter  alone  w;us  seen  or  suspected, 
the  eye  of  the  microscoi)C  now  shows  the  iiuui- 
mcrabie  relics  of  living  beings,  the  artificers  of  the 
ma«.s  wiiicli  thus  entombs  them.  The  flint  nodules 
of  chalk  rocks,  the  hard  Tripoli  slate,  even  certain 
varieties  of  the  noble  opal,  are  composed  wholly, 
or  in  part,  of  the  sili(rious  ca.ses  of  fossil  infu.soria. 
Th.'!  sand  which  sometimes  falls  on  ships  far  dis- 
tant from  the  coxst — the  mud  which  lies  in  the 
estuaries  of  rivers — oven  the  layers  of  ashes  and 
j)umice  which  cover  the  edifices  of  I'ompeii — give 
the  same  remarkable  result.  We  look  backwards 
through  ages  of  organic  life  on  tlie  siirfaco  of  the 
(jarlh  ;  and  in  tlie  very  minutencHs  of  form  and 
species  we  find  roa.son  why  they  should  have  been 
eiusily   aggregated    into   large   and  den.so    masses. 


masking  to  common  obsen'ation  the  vitality  which 
once  pervaded  the  whole.  Looking  forwards,  we 
see  the  earth  and  seas  still  teeming  with  the  same 
profusion  of  life  in  its  simpler  forms,  and  cannot 
but  infer  that  these  may  hereafter  undergo  the  same 
changes  and  minister  to  the  same  great  results.* 
Science  stands  here,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
between  the  past  and  future  time  ;  casting  upon 
the  latter  the  light,  more  or  less  distinct,  which  it 
derives  from  reflection  of  the  former. 

Recurring  to  the  subject  more  immediately  before 
us,  we  would  beg  the  reader  to  take  up  the  map 
of  New  Holland,  and  to  fix  his  eye  on  Sandy 
Cape,  in  S.  lat.  24°  30',  about  600  miles  north  of 
Sydney,  and  the  most  salient  point  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Australian  continent.  From  Break- 
sea  Spit,  a  narrow  sand-bank  which  runs  twenty 
miles  northwards  from  this  cape,  begins  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef;  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  which 
will  be  understood  by  carrying  the  eye  northwards 
along  the  Australian  coast  to  Torres  Strait  and  the 
shores  of  New  Guinea,  and  learning  that  this  coral 
reef  forms  a  continuous  barrier,  separating  an  inner 
and  shallow  coast  channel  from  the  deep  sea  with- 
out, and  stretching  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  line  just  described.  A  mere  inspection  of 
degrees  of  latitude  will  show  that  this  length 
exceeds  1200  miles  ;  and  the  term  continuous  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that,  except  towards  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  line,  it  is  broken  only  by 
narrow  channels  or  gaps.  Still,  in  strictness,  the 
chain  must  be  considered  as  a  series  of  individual 
coral  banks,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  assuming 
this  definite  rectilinear  direction  parallel  to  the  line 
of  coast,  the  channel  between  the  barrier  thus 
formed  and  the  mainland  containing  some  scattered 
reefs  ; — the  outer,  or  ocean  side,  dipping  down 
precipitously  to  depths  yet  unfathomed,  and  leaving 
a  clear  sea  to  the  east  of  from  60  to  100  miles  in 
width  ;  beyond  which,  in  the  direction  of  New 
Caledonia,  coral  islands  or  reefs  again  appear,  in 
imknown  number  and  variety  of  form,  scattered 
over  what  we  have  already  noticed  under  the  name 
of  the  Coral  Sea. 

Our  author,  in  the  chapter  of  his  volume  before 
alluded  to,  well  describes  the  general  aspect  and 
character  of  this  vast  boundary-reef:  — 

"  The  Great  Barrier  reefs  are  thus  found  to  fimn 
a  long  submarine  buttress,  or  curtain,  along  the  N. 
E.  coast  of  Australia  ;  rising  in  general  precipitous- 

♦  Wo  may  iiicntion,  ;is  it  is  not  tjriiprnllv  known,  that 
I''lin'iitH'ri;  lias  acHiallv  sui-copdi'il  ii'  prodiiciiiij  Tripoli 
and  iiolisliiiia:  slate  iVoin  liviiiir  infiisoria.  We  inny 
furthor  add  lliat  he  found  in  a  jH-aty  arijiliacpoiis  doposit, 
twenty  feel  ti''low  the  mveineiu  of  Herlin,  masses  of 
iidusoria  still  living,  aiui  in  some  places  dejxisils  of  ova 
rearhin^  to  muiti  s;reater  de|)tli.  In  the  ])ulilic  gardens 
«t  Herlin  workmen  were  oceunied  many  days  in  removing 
masses  wholly  composed  of  f()ssil  infusoria.  In  the 
moors  of  Leinlinr^  there  occur  similar  accunuilations 
iwenty-eiRJit  feet  in  thickness.  Ohservalion  prohalily  is 
alrtne  wautini^  to  ninlti])ly  indefinitely  facts  of  similar 
kind  ;  and  the  inferences  which  these,  and  other  wonders 
of  the  fossil  world,  have  nlreaily  fnrnished  to  exact  science 
may  well  justify  the  old  sentence  of  Aristotle,  /ti'a  yao 
II)  .'hxi  uii^nv  ii'i  ttyflQMioi,  xcti  rvv  xtxi  to  Tryc'iTor,  ;j()J- 
ami  (/ (/c;i)ij(|  Ki .  -  Mil.i}j!i.,  i.,  cap.  2. 
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ly  from  a  very  great  depth,  but  resting  towards  the  ! 
north  on  the  shoaler  ground  of  Torres  Strait,  and  ' 
towards  the  south  on  the  bank  stretching  off  from 
Sandv  Cape.     If  it  were  to  be  laid  dry,  this  great  i 
barrier  would  be  found  to  have  a  considerable  re-  | 
semblance  to  a  gigantic  and  irregular  fortification  | 
— a  steep  glacis  crowned  with  a  broken  parapet-  , 
wall,  and  carried  from  one  rising  ground  to  another.  ^ 
The  tower-like  bastions  of  projecting  and  detached  ' 
reefs  would  increase  this  resemblance.     From  ex- 
amination of  our  charts  it  would  appear  that  the 
normal  condition  of  this  long  mass  of  reefs  is  that 
the  outer  bamer  should  be  narrow,  rising  precip- 
itously from  a  great  depth,  and  running  more  or  , 
less  nearly  in  a  straight  line ;  and  that  inside  this  , 
outer  barrier  there  should  be  a  clear  space  about 
twenty  fathoms  deep  and  several  miles  wide,  be- 
tween which  space  and  the  land  should  be  another 
body  of  reefe." — Vol.  i..  p.  332. 

Thus  there  may  be  said  to  be  two  channels,  or  . 
routes,  as  they  are  termed,  connected  with  the  | 
Great  Barrier  Reef — the  inner  one  having  an  aver-  i 
age  width  of  about  thirty  miles,  though  narrowed 
by  subordinate  reefs  on  the  land  side — the  naviga- 
ble passage  varying  in  depth  from  ten  to  thirty 
fathoms  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  and  safe 
in  being  thoroughly  sheltered  from  the  storms  of 
the  ocean  without,  and  affording  good  anchorage 
wherever  the  channel  is  narrow  or  intricate.  The 
outer  passage,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  east  of 
the  barrier  reef,  though  giving  a  wider  route  for 
navigation,  has  a  profound  depth  of  sea  without 
the  possibility  of  anchorage  :  so  that  under  no 
circumstances  in  which  a  vessel  is  placed  can 
refuge  be  had,  unless  she  is  able  to  make  her  way 
through  one  of  the  openings  in  the  Great  Barrier, 
and  thus  to  find  access  to  the  sheltered  sea  within. 
In  this  description  will  be  seen  the  objects  and 
value  of  the  survey  now  completed  ;  which,  by 
ascertaining  the  openings  of  easiest  access,  and  of 
vddth  and  depth  best  suited  to  navigation,  and  by 
fixing  beacons  to  mark  and  distinguish  them,  gives 
great  increase  of  safety  and  facility  to  ships  trav- 
ersing these  seas.  The  probable  number  of  these 
openings  or  transverse  channels  we  do  not  find 
anywhere  denoted.  In  truth,  it  would  be  diiBcult 
to  enumerate  them,  seeing  that  they  vary  from 
mere  fissures  in  the  reef  to  passages  several  miles 
in  width.  The  good  ship-channels  alone  have 
value,  and  these  seem  to  be  comparatively  rare. 

But  the  objects  of  this  survey  would  not  have 
been  fully  attained,  without  a  thorough  examin- 
ation also  of  that  northern  portion  of  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef  which  stretches  well-nigh  across  Tor- 
res Strait,  and  intercepts,  thoucrh  in  a  more  com- 
plex and  irregular  manner,  the  free  passage  from  : 
the  southern  Pacific  to  the  seas  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  A  moment's  inspection  of  the  map 
will  show  the  singular  importance  of  this  strait  to 
the  direct  intercourse  between  our  great  Australian 
colonies  and  India,  China,  and  Europe  :  and  the 
value  of  an  accurate  survey  of  its  complicated  and 
difficult  channels,  so  strongly  enjoined  in  the  ad- 
miralty instructions  for  Captain  Blackwood.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  strange  and   uncouth  passage — a  laby- 


rinth of  coral  reefs,  volcanic  rocks,  islets,  and 
shoals — yet  destined  nevertheless  to  yield  that  free 
channel  which  man  requires  for  his  commerce,  and 
which  the  zeal  and  boldness  of  those  seeking  for  it 
are  sure  eventually  to  obtain.  We  shall  have  oc- 
casion afterwards  to  revert  to  this  point  in  the  survey. 
The  width  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  near  the 
surface,  as  we  apprehend  the  meaning  of  our  author, 
varies  from  two  hundred  yards  to  a  mile  ;  but  there 
is  some  indistinctness  in  this  matter,  and  probably 
often  difficulty  from  the  grouping  of  reefs  together 
in  the  inner  side  of  the  barrier.  On  the  outer 
side,  the  precipitous  fall  into  unfathomed  depths 
seldom  leaves  any  ambiguity.  We  willingly  quote 
Mr.  Jukes*  description  of  a  portion  of  coral  reef  in 
its  ordinary  aspect,  as  aiding  the  conception  of  our 
readers,  though,  perchance,  somewhat  lowering 
the  anticipations  of  beauty  of  form  and  coloring 
derived  from  the  name  : — 

''  To  get  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  structure  of 
an  individual  coral  reef,  let  the  reader  fancy  to  him- 
self a  great  submarine  mound  of  rock,  composed  of 
the  fragments  and  detritus  of  corals  and  shells,  com- 
pacted together  into  a  soft,  spongy  sort  of  stone. 
The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  this  mound  is 
quite  fiat,  and  near  the  level  of  low  water.  At  its 
edges  it  commonly  slopes  gradually  down  to  a  depth 
of  two,  three,  or  four  fathoms,  and  then  pitches 
suddenly  with  a  very  rapid  slope  into  deep  water, 
twenty  or  two  hundred  fathoms,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  surface  of  the  reef,  when  exposed,  looks  like 
a  great  flat  of  sandstone,  with  a  few  loose  slabs  lying 
about,  or  here  and  there  an  accumulation  of  dead 
broken  coral-branches,  or  a  bank  of  dazzling  white 
sand.  It  is.  however,  chequered  with  holes  and 
hollows  more  or  less  deep,  in  which  small  living 
corals  are  growing,  or  has,  perhaps,  a  large  portion 
always  covered  by  two  or  three  feet  of  water  :  and 
here  are  fields  of  corals,  either  clumps  of  branching 
madrepores,  or  round  stools  and  blocks  of  maean- 
drina  and  astra?a,  both  dead  and  living.  Proceed- 
ing from  this  central  flat  towards  the  edge,  living 
corals  become  more  and  more  abundant ;  as  we  get 
towards  the  windward  side,  we  encounter  the  surf 
of  the  breakers  long  before  we  can  reach  the  ex 
treme  verge  of  the  reef;  and  among  these  breakers 
we  see  immense  blocks,  often  two  or  three  yards, 
or  more,  in  diameter,  lying  loose  upon  the  reef.     * 

*  •  •  If  we  approach  the  lee  edge  of  the 
reef,  we  find  it  covered  with  living  corals,  comraonlv 
ma?andrina,  astraea,  and  madrepore,  in  about  equal 
abundance,  all  glowing  with  rich  colors,  bristling 
branches,  or  studded  with  great  knobs  and  blocks. 
Where  the  slope  is  gentle,  the  great  groups  of  liv- 
ing corals  and  intervening  spaces  of  white  sand  can 
be  still  discerned  through  the  clear  water  to  a  depth 
of  40  or  50  feet,  beyond  which  the  water  recovers 
its  usual  deep  blue.  A  coral  reef,  therefore,  is  a 
mass  of  brute  matter,  living  only  at  its  outer  sur- 
face, and  chiefly  on  its  lateral  slopes."' 

Having  dwelt  thus  fully  on  the  local  circum- 
stances of  reef,  channels,  and  sea.  which  formed 
the  object  and  guided  the  direction  of  Captain 
Blackwood's  survey,  we  need  not  pursue  the  track 
)  of  his  voyages  in  anv  minute  detail.  The  actual 
I  survey  was  begun  at  the  end  of  the  year  1642, 
;  eight  months  after  his  departure  from  England, 
i  and  his  labors  were  continued  until  June    1845 — 
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with  inten-ening  periods  of  repair  and  repose,  at 
different  ports  of  Australia  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. His  starting-point  was  Sandy  Cape, 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Barrier  Reef.  For  the  first  200  miles, 
proceeding  northwards,  the  barrier  is  irregular  and 
imperfectly  continuous,  including  the  vast  masses 
called  Swain's  reefs,  which  reach  to  a  breadth  of 
about  90  miles.  Of  this  portion  of  the  survey  ac- 
curate charts  have  been  constructed.  The  second 
section  of  the  barrier,  stretching  from  lat.  22° 
northwards  for  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles,  had 
already  been  surveyed  by  Captain  Flinders,  and 
was  therefore  passed  over  by  this  expedition.  It 
is  a  continuous  chain  of  strong  massive  reefs,  in 
which  no  gap  whatever  was  found,  until  reaching 
lat.  18°  30',  where  Flinders  discovered  a  wide 
opening,  from  which  he  passed  from  the  inner  chan- 
nel to  the  outer  sea.  Here  his  examination  of  the 
coast  ceased — and  we  have,  from  some  cause 
which  we  do  not  clearly  apprehend,  an  hiatus  of 
120  miles  in  the  survey,  the  form  and  condition  of 
the  barrier  in  this  interval  being  yet  unknown. 
Captain  Blackwood's  labors  began  again  in  lat. 
16°  40',  and  were  thence  extended  with  great 
minuteness  to  lat.  9°  20',  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Great  Reef,  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles. 
This,  including  the  examination  of  the  eastern  part 
if  Torres  Strait,  and  the  channels  amidst  its  reefs, 
is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  accom- 
plished ;  and  the  charts,  as  reduced  from  the  sur- 
vey, will  remain  as  lasting  records  of  it,  unless 
some  of  those  gradual  changes  on  the  cr\ist  of  the 
globe  which  geology  has  to  record — or  other  more 
violent  and  sudden  convulsion,  such  as  have  been 
frequent  among  the  Indian  islands — should  disturb 
the  coral  flooring  of  these  seas,  and  alter  the  sound- 
ings and  channels  that  have  now  been  explored. 

In  a  part  of  this  great  barrier,  between  lat.  11° 
20'  and  12°  20',  the  hne  of  reefs,  instead  of  being 
straight,  or  gently  curving,  is  sharply  deflected  into 
convolutions,  forming  deep  bays,  with  detached 
reefs  outside.  In  one  of  these  bights,  having  an 
entrance  6  miles  wide,  and  stretching  8  miles  in- 
wards, such  is  the  depth  that  no  bottom  was  reached 
(ixcept  close  to  the  reefs,  though  a  line  of  nearly 
300  fathoms  was  thrown  out. 

This  extraordinary  spot  was  called  Wreck  Bay, 
and  with  melancholy  fitness  of  name,  as  Captain 
Blackwood  found  lying  on  the  reef  near  it  the 
wrecks  of  two  large  vessels,  tlie  Ferguson  and 
Martha  Ridgway,  lost  here  in  1840  and  1841  ;  the 
former  having  part  of  the  50lh  regiment  on  board. 
Happily  tlic  pn!s<;iice  of  another  ves.sel  in  company 
prevenUul  in  this  c;ise  any  loss  of  life.  Mr.  Jukes 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  these  wrecks,  and 
of  a  night  h(;  p:is.sed  on  board  that  of  tlie  Martha 
Ridgway,  after  considi^raliie  danger  in  reaching 
It.  We  have  pleasure  in  (jiioting  two  or  three 
striking  pa.ssages  from  lliis  portion  of  his  narrative. 
Tiie  first  df^scribes  the  view  seaward  from  the  reef 
on  wliich  the  wrecks  lay — a  mere  ridge,  soint; 
hundred  yards  wide,  rising  U)  the  water's  level 
from  the  profound  ocean  underneath  : — 


"  The  water  was  perfectly  clear,  and  of  almost 
unfathomable  depth  right  up  to  the  outer  slope,  or 
submarine  wall  of  the  reef.  The  long  ocean-swell 
being  suddenly  impeded  by  this  barrier,  lifted  itself 
in  one  great  continuous  ridge  of  deep  blue  water, 
which,  curling  over,  fell  on  the  edge  of  the  reef  in 
an  unbroken  cataract  of  dazzling  white  foam.  Each 
line  of  breaker  was  often  one  or  two  miles  in  length, 
with  not  a  perceptible  gap  in  its  continuity.  There 
was  a  simple  grandeur  and  display  of  power  and 
beauty  in  this  scene,  as  viewed  from  the  forecastle 
of  the  wreck,  about  30  feet  above  the  water,  that 
rose  even  to  sublimity.  The  unbroken  roar  of  the 
surf,  with  its  regular  pulsation  of  thunder,  as  each 
succeeding  swell  first  fell  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
reef,  was  almost  deafening,  yet  so  deep-toned  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  slightest  nearer  and  sliarj)er 
sound,  or  to  oblige  us  to  raise  our  voices  in  the 
least.  Both  the  sound  and  sight  were  such  as  to 
impress  the  spectator  with  the  consciou-sness  of 
standing  in  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  majesty 
and  power  ;  while  his  senses  were  delighted  by  the 
contrast  of  beautiful  colors  in  the  deep  blue  of  the 
ocean,  the  dazzling  white  of  the  surf,  and  the  bright 
green  of  the  shoal  water  on  the  reef." — Vol.  i.,  p. 
121. 

A  little  further  we  find  a  good  picture  of  the 
scene,  as  night  was  closing  in  upon  them  in  this 
situation : — 

"  As  I  was  walking  on  the  poop  of  the  wreck,  1 
could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  wildness  and 
singular  nature  of  the  scene.  A  bright  fire  was 
blazing  cheerfully  in  the  galley  forward,  lighting  up 
I  the  spectral-looking  foremast,  with  its  bleached  and 
j  broken  rigging,  and  the  fragments  of  spars  lying 
about  it.  A  few  of  our  men  were  crouched  in  their 
flannel  jackets  under  the  weather-bulwarks,  as  a 
protection  from  the  spray  which  every  now  and  then 
flew  over  \is.  The  wind  was  blowing  strong-ly, 
drifting  dark  clouds  occasionally  over  the  star-lit 
sky,  and  howling  round  the  wreck  with  a  shrdl  tone, 
that  made  itself  heard  above  the  dull  continuous  roar 
of  the  surf.  Just  ahead  of  ns  was  the  broad  while 
band  of  foam,  which  stretched  away  on  either  hand 
into  the  dark  horizon.  Now  and  then  some  higher 
wave  would  burst  against  the  bows  of  the  wreck, 
shaking  all  her  timbers,  sending  a  spout  over  the 
forecastle,  and  travellino-  along  her  sides,  would 
laslithe  rudder  backwards  and  forwards  with  a  slow 
creaking  groan,  as  if  the  old  ship  complained  of  tlie 
protracted  agony  slie  endured.  She  had  been 
wrecked  since  we  had  ourselves  left  home  and  en- 
tered the  southern  hemispliere  :  and  there  mingled 
perhaj)s  some  speculations  as  to  our  chance  of  leav- 
ing the  old  Fly  in  some  simihir  situation,  with  the 
feelings  which  tlie  character  of  tlie  scene  suiliced 
to  impress  upon  the  mind.'" — Vol.  i.,  p.  123. 

Another  passag(\  describing  one  of  tlie  coral 
reefs  in  this  vicinity,  will  in  some  sort  redeem  the 
less  picturesque  iinjJresKion  of  such  scenery  derived 
from  a  general  description  before  quoted  : — 

"In  a  small  bight  of  the  inner  edge  of  tiiis  reef 
was  a  sheltered  nook,  where  the  extreme  slope  was 
well  exposed,  and  where  every  coral  was  in  full  life 
and  luxuriance.  Smooth  round  masses  of  ma^an- 
drina  and  tustra'a  were  contrasted  with  <lelicate  leaf- 
like and  cuiHshaped  expansions  of  explanaria,  and 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  branching  madreporsB 
and  8criaU)poru! ;  some  with  mere  finger-shaped  pro- 
jections, otliers  with   large   brancliiiig   stems,  and 
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others  again  exhibiting  an  elegant  assemblage  of  | 
interlacing  twigs,  of  the  most  delicate  and  exquisite  i 
workmanship.    Their  colors  were  unrivalled — vivid  ! 
greens  contrasted  with  more  sober  browns  and  yel-  \ 
lows,  mingled  with  rich  shades  of  purple,  from  pale  | 
pink  to  deep  blue  ;  bright  red,  yellow,  and  peach  ; 
colored   nulliporae   clothed  the   masses   that   were 
dead,  mingled  with   pearly   flakes   of  eschara  and 
retepora,  the  latter  looking  like  lace-work  in  ivory,  j 
In  among  the  branches  of  the  corals,  like  birds  ; 
among  trees,  floated  beautiful   fish,  radiant   with  '; 
metallic  greens  or  crimsons,  or  fantastically  banded  I 
with  black  and  yellow  stripes.     Patches  of  clear  | 
white  sand  were  seen  here  and  there  fur  the  floor,  \ 
with  dark  hollows  and  recesses  beneath  overhanging  : 
ledges.     All  these,  seen  through  the  clear  crystal  ' 
water,  the  ripple  of  which  gave  motion  and  a  quick  , 
plav  of  light  and  shadow  to  the  whole,  formed  a  j 
scene  of  the  rarest  beauty,  and  left  nothing  to  be 
desired  by  the  eye,  either  in  elegance  of  form  or 
brilliancy  and  harmony  of  coloring.'" — Vol.  i.,  p. 
117. 

Happily  for  a  spot  which  has  acquired  a  melan- 
choly notoriety  by  these  and  other  wrecks,  the  dis- 
covery was  made  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
an  excellent  channel  traversing  this  outer  line  of 
reefs ;  and  the  erection  of  a  lofty  beacon  on 
Raine's  Islet,  at  the  edge  of  this  passage,  may  be 
dted  as  one  of  the  main  objects  fulfilled  by  the 
expedition.  The  work  was  begun  in  June,  1844, 
and  completed  in  less  than  four  months.  Twenty 
connct  masons  and  quarrymen  were  brought  from 
Sydney  ;  a  quarry  was  opened  in  the  coral  rock  ; 
lime  was  got  by  burning  sea-shells  ;  wood  for 
burning  was  brought  from  islands  near  the  main- 
land ;  water  procured  from  other  islands,  25  miles 
distant  ;  timber  for  the  building  was  obtained  from 
the  wreck  of  the  Martha  Ridgway.  Having  no 
anchorage  nearer,  the  Fly  had  to  lie  12  miles  off 
within  the  reefs  of  the  barrier,  the  smaller  vessels 
and  boats  running  to  and  fro  with  the  various  pro- 
visions and  materials  needful  for  the  workmen. 
Under  all  these  difficulties  a  strong  circular  stone 
tower  was  erected,  40  feet  high,  and  30  feet  in 
diameter  at  its  base,  raised  30  feet  higher  by  a 
framework  of  wood,  at  the  top  covered  with  painted 
canvass.  Mr.  Jukes  describes  the  little  islet  which 
gave  foundation  to  the  work — a  spot  not  two  miles 
in  circumference,  and  scarcely  20  feet  above  high 
water  mark — and  pictures  it  well  in  a  plate  ;  but 
he  barely  notices  the  erection  of  the  beacon,  and 
ill  supplies  this  deficiency  by  a  short  sketch  in  the 
appendix.  Seeing  the  singularity  of  the  situation, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  work,  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  it  might  have  furnished  some  striking 
or  amusing  incidents  to  a  narrative  which  is  mainly 
deficient  in  these  points.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
time  was  one  of  monotonous  inaction  to  those  not 
directly  engaged  in  the  erection,  and  that  they 
looked  upon  it  with  weariness  and  distaste. 

Accordingly  we  find  our  author,  with  another 
naturalist  and  the  artist  who  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition, starting  in  the  Bramble,  wlien  the  beacon 
was  half  completed,  for  Cape  York — the  vast 
promontory  which  abuts  on  Torres  Strait,  forming 
the  N.  E.  point  of  the  Australian  continent.     At 


this  and  subsequent  periods  of  the  voyage  surveys 
were  made  of  this  Strait  and  the  channels  trav- 
ersuig  its  isles  and  reefs,  the  singular  number  and 
complexity  of  which  we  have  before  noticed,  ren- 
dering this  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  passages  on  the  globe.  The 
examination  of  Endeavor  Strait,  that  channel  which 
winds  immediately  round  Cape  York,  was  made 
with  all  the  exactness  enjoined  by  the  Admiralty, 
and  justified  by  its  peculiar  importance.  The  line 
of  steam  navigation  now  loudly  invoked  for  these 
seas,  in  connection  with  those  great  lines  which 
already  unite  India,  China,  and  Europe,  cannot 
long  be  delayed,  seeing  the  extent,  rapid  growth, 
and  high  commercial  activity  of  the  colonies  which 
call  for  such  communication.  The  channel  of 
Endeavor  Strait  will  in  all  likelihood  be  that  taken , 
when  such  scheme  is  carried  into  effect ;  and  every 
sounding,  or  observation  of  wind,  tide,  or  current, 
now  made,  must  bear  upon  the  security  and  wel- 
fare of  this  future  navigation. 

These  circumstances,  and  a  regard  to   the  re- 
markable position  of  Cape  York — commanding,  as 
it  may  fairly  be  said,  this  great  highway  between 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans — lead  our  author  to 
discuss  a  question,  which  has  for  some  time  been 
before  both  home  and  colonial  authorities,  \-iz.,  the 
relative  value  of  Cape  York  and  Port  Essington, 
:  as  a  post  and  settlement  for  aid  to  the  navigation 
;  of  these  seas.     The  latter  place,  600  miles  to  the 
'  west  of  Cape  York,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 

■  great  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  has  been  for  several 
years  occupied  by  an  officer  and  small  body  of 
marines,  but  without  any  attempt  at  colonization ; 
and  with  little  encouragement  to  that,  either  from 

'  fertility  of  the  soil,  healthiness  of  the  spot,  or  the 
;  character  of  the  natives  in  its  vicinity.  Repeated 
I  visits  to  both  places  have  given  Mr.  Jukes  a  very 
I  decided  preference  for  Cape  York  ;  and  in  his  rea- 
sons for  this  preference  we  fully  concur.  Its  posi- 
I  tion  is  a  main  point  in  its  favor.  It  is  in  the 
\  vicinity  of  danger  and  affords  a  place  of  easy 
I  refuge.  In  war  it  would  command  security  to  a 
'  passage  where  a  single  enemy's  ship  might  inflict 
;  incalculable  mischief.  Its  distance  from  Sydney, 
1700  miles,  would  make  it  an  admirable  depot  for 
'  coal  in  the  steam  navigation  towards  India.  Though 
I  without  a  harbor,  this  is  little  needed,  where  the 
j  reefs  themselves,  which  create  the  danger  of  the 
strait,  protect  the  sea  from  all  heavy  swells  and 
render  anchorage  secure.  At  Evans'  Bay,  which 
I  is  suggested  as  a  site  for  the  settlement,  there  are 
'  dry  rocky  places  for  building,  pools  of  fresh  water, 
:  and  a  considerable  surface  of  fertile  land  ;  frequent 
I  rains,  fresh  breezes,  and  a  healthy  vegetation.  All 
j  these  advantages,  according  to  our  author,  are  ab- 

■  sent  at  Port  Essington,  and  though  possessing  a 
j  fine  harbor,  the  value  of  this  is  annulled  by  situa- 
tion and  difiiculty  of  access.      Putting  the  matter 

;  on  a  personal  footing,  Mr.  Jukes  declares  that  if 
I  condemned  to  either,  he  would  rather  live  at  Cape 
I  York  for  five  years  than  at  Port  Essington  for  two 
i  — an  odd  numerical  formula  of  preference,  but  suf* 
ificiently  intelligible. 
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The  right  manner  of  solving  the  question  we 
believe  to  be,  that  Cape  York  should  be  adopted 
as  a  new  settlement,  and  Port  Essinglon  not  given 
up.  Mistress  of  Gibraltar,  Aden,  and  Singapore, 
and  cognizant  of  the  value  of  such  positions  for 
commerce  and  power,  England  can  hardly  choose 
but  plant  her  flag  on  a  promontory  which  com- 
mands the  passage  between  two  oceans.  But  the 
whole  shores  of  the  continent,  of  which  it  is  one 
extremity,  are  becoming  hers  by  discovery  and  col- 
onization ;  and  Port  Essington  is  a  point  on  the 
line  of  coast,  and  having  relations  to  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  which  justify  its  being  retained,  even 
though  offering  little  present  benefit  or  promise. 
The  active  spirit  which  at  this  time  pervades  the 
world,  working  with  new  means  and  appliances  of 
every  kind,  will  vivify  in  the  end  what  is  barren 
now  ;  and  no  expenditure  or  labor  can  be  better 
bestowed  than  in  aiding  by  anticipation  the  progress 
which  commerce  and  colonization  are  making  on 
these  distant  shores. 

While  upon  this  subject,  we  must  indulge  our- 
selves with  a  short  parenthesis  as  to  that  extraor- 
dinary line  of  steam  communication  between 
England  and  her  eastern  possessions,  (somewhat 
oddly  called  the  Overland  journey,)  of  which  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  will  hereafter  form  the 
extreme  branches.  The  creation  of  the  last  twelve 
years,  this  communication  has  already  acquired  a 
sort  of  maturity  of  speed  and  exactness,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  distances  traversed,  and  the 
changes  necessary  in  transit  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
Anglo-Indian  mail,  in  its  two  sections,  and  including 
passengers  and  correspondence,  possesses  a  sort  of 
individuality  as  the  greatest  and  most  singular  line 
of  intercourse  on  the  globe.  Two  of  the  first  na- 
tions of  Europe,  France  and  Austria,  struggle  for 
the  privilege  of  carrying  this  mail  across  their  ter- 
ritories. Traversing  the  length  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, it  is  received  on  the  waters  of  the  Ancient 
Nile — Cairo  and  the  Pyramids  are  passed  in  its 
onward  Course — the  Desert  is  traversed  with  a 
speed  which  mocks  the  old  cavalcades  of  camels 
and  loitering  Arabs — it  is  reembarked  on  the  Red 
Sea  near  a  spot  sacred  in  scriptural  history — the 
promontory  projecting  from  the  heights  of  Mount 
Sinai,  th(;  .shores  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  are  passed 
in  it.s  rapid  course  down  this  great  gulf — it  emerges 
through  the  Straits  of  Babehnandel  into  the  Indian 
aexs — to  be  distributed  thence  by  different  lines  to 
all  tiie  great  centres  of  Indian  government  and 
commercf!,  as  well  as  to  our  more  remote  de- 
pendencies iti  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  the  Chi- 
nese sca.s.  There  is  a  certain  majesty  in  the 
simple  outline  of  a  route  like  this,  traversing  the 
most  ancient  scats  of  e^mpin^,  and  what  we  are 
taught  to  regard  as  among  the  earliest  abodes  of 
mjin — and  now  ministering  to  tlie  connection  of 
England  with  that  great  sovcnugnty  she  li;i8  con- 
quered, or  created,  in  the  Eiist ;  more  wonderful, 
with  one  exception,  than  any  of  tlic  empires  of 
antiquitv  ;  and  perchance  also  more  important  to 
the  general  ditstinies  of  mankind. 

With  respi'ct  to  the  still  unexecuted  part  of  this 


great  scheme  of  communication,  embracing  the 
Australian  colonies,  we  may  remark  that  steam- 
vessels,  after  passing  Cape  York,  will  probably  in 
most  cases  proceed  southward  by  the  inner  chan- 
nel, within  the  Great  Barrier  Reef.  Though  af- 
fording smooth  water,  however,  this  passage  will 
not  be  without  its  difficulties  and  delays.  The 
first  three  nights  after  leaving  Cape  York  must 
probably  be  passed  at  anchor ;  and  even  in  the 
daytime  a  slow  rate  of  progress  will  often  be  re- 
quired, to  avoid  the  numerous  detached  coral  reefs  ; 
especially  when  the  sun  is  near  the  meridian,  and 
the  glare  on  the  water  such  as  to  confuse  the  view 
of  the  intricate  passages  between.  Experience 
and  multiplied  beacons  will  lesson  these  difficulties, 
but  cannot  wholly  remove  them. 

Though  a  subordinate  object  of  the  expedition, 
yet,  under  the  authority  of  his  instructions,  Cap- 
tain Blackwood  surveyed  also  a  line  of  the  Aus- 
tralian mainland,  beginning  at  latitude  22°,  and 
proceeding  110  miles  northwards.  Previous  re- 
ports had  afforded  the  presumption  of  superior 
soil  and  larger  native  population  in  this  region  , 
and  such  was  found  to  be  the  case.  A  belt  of 
undulating  land,  running  backwards  from  the  coast 
to  a  parallel  chain  of  hills,  presents  a  surface 
covered  with  abundant  and  fine  grass,  and  large 
timber.  Inlets  on  the  coast  are  numerous,  and 
boat  navigation  is  aided  by  tides  rising  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet.  If  colonization  be  extended  to  the 
north  of  the  actual  settlements  of  New  South 
Wales,  this  would  appear  the  best  locality  for  it ; 
and  Mr.  Jukes,  after  twice  circumnavigating  Aus- 
tralia, affirms  that  he  has  seen  no  part  of  this  con- 
tinent, near  the  sea,  of  equal  fertility,  or  cSmbin- 
ing  so  many  natural  advantages.  But  penal  set- 
tlements can  hardly  be  attempted  beyond  the  lati- 
tude of  Saody  Cape  ;  such  are  the  facilities  for 
escape  afforded  by  the  coral  reefs  and  islands 
which  stretch  multitudinously  along  this  coast. 

The  deficiency  of  navigable  rivers  in  Australia, 
one  of  the  many  strange  peculiarities  of  that  coun- 
try, gives  great  value  to  every  discovery  of  this 
kind.  Though  no  new  river  was  found  on  the 
part  of  the  coast  now  described,  a  further  exami- 
nation was  made  of  one  previously  discovered  by 
Captain  Wickham.  of  the  Beagle,  and  bearing  his 
name.  Our  author,  with  a  party,  after  a  difficult 
passage  through  the  mangrove  bushes  and  break- 
ers at  its  moutli,  ascended  seven  or  eight  miles  of 
its  course ;  the  boats  being  then  compelled  to 
return  from  increasing  shallowness  of  water.  As 
this  stream  must  have  its  source  in  the  mountain- 
chain  which  forms  a  sort  of  backl)on(!  to  Australia, 
running  parallel  and  near  to  the  eastern  coast,  little 
can  be  exp(!cted  from  it  in  facilitating  ingress  to 
the  interior,  except  as  regards  the  8upj)ly  of  fresh 
watc'r — an  advantage,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  no 
small  import  in  a  country  so  destitute  of  this  great 
necessary  of  life. 

During  the  examination  of  this  line  of  coast, 
there  was  freciueiit  eonnnunication  with  native 
tribes,  wiiich  Mr.  Jukes  relates  in  some  detail. 
Though  certain  peculiarities  of  usage  are  noticed 
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we  find  nothing  in  these  relations  which  would 
much  interest  our  readers,  or  which  differs  mate- 
rially from  the  description  so  familiar  to  us  in  the 
narratives  of  former  travellers  of  their  intercourse 
with  this  people.  They  appear,  as  seen  here,  to 
be  a  tall  and  athletic  race,  active  and  bold  in  their 
demeanor  and  habits,  with  an  occasional  fierceness 
of  temper,  of  which  a  melancholy  proof  occurred 
in  the  death  of  one  of  the  seamen  of  the  Bram- 
ble, struck  by  a  native  spear.  Our  author,  who 
was  one  of  the  landing  party  when  this  happened, 
gives  no  statement  of  any  provocation  or  quarrel 
leading  to  it.  The  spear,  projected  by  aid  of  the 
tcom'^rah,  or  "  throwing-stick,"'  which  gives  it 
wonderful  increase  of  force,  penetrated  four  and  a 
half  inches  into  the  back,  shattering  the  spine  and 
ribs,  and  passing  nearly  through  the  left  lobe  of 
the  lungs.  It  was  with  difficulty  drawn  out,  leav- 
ing the  point,  made  of  bone,  in  the  body.  The 
poor  fellow — an  excellent  sailor,  and  beloved  by 
his  messmates — lingered  to  the  third  day  in  suffer- 
ing, and  then  died. 

In  describing  the  feelings  excited  by  this  event 
among  the  others  of  the  party — making  them  re- 
luctant to  leave  the  coast  without  some  opportu- 
nity of  revenging  their  comrade's  death — Mr. 
Jukes  explains  the  source  of  many  of  these  unhappy 
atrocities,  which  even  yet  occasionally  deface  our 
intercourse  with  the  native  Australians,  despite 
the  higher  and  better  views  which  now  govern  our 
principles  and  habits  of  colonization.  On  the  out- 
skirts of  the  settlements,  such  occurrences  have 
been,  and  always  will  be,  more  frequent — from 
obvious  causes  in  the  character  and  habits  both  of 
the  white  and  native  border  population  ; — and  we 
are  led  to  fear  that  the  spread  of  colonization  in 
the  X.  E.  portion  of  Australia,  certain  eventually 
to  occur,  may  involve  yet  more  of  such  calamities, 
seeing  the  bold  and  masculine  character  of  many 
of  the  native  tribes  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 
Time  will  in  the  end  put  a  stop  to  all  these  things  ; 
but  it  can  only  happen  through  that  extinction  of 
the  native  population,  which,  by  a  strange  and 
sad  destiny — the  ineluctabile  fatuin  of  what  we 
call  savage  life — seems  always  to  occur  sooner  or 
Liter,  where  Europeans  have  trodden  upon  new 
lands. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Jukes'  first  volume, 
we  find  narrated  the  proceedings  of  the  expedition 
on  Murray's  Islands,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of 
Torres  Strait,  and  on  the  southern  coast  of  New 
Guinea  ;  which  coast,  with  its  widely-spread 
banks  of  shoal  soundings,  was  surveyed  for  a 
length  of  a  hundred  and  forty  miles — a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  shores  of  this  vast  island,  but  impor- 
tant as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  strait,  and  fur- 
ther interesting,  as  some  slight  index  to  a  country 
less  known  perhaps  than  any  other  of  equal  size 
in  the  habitable  world.  Notwithstanding  its  great 
extent,  equal  .o  that  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
conjointly — Us  remarkable  position  in  the  Eastern 
\rchipelago — its  proximity  to  islands  long  visited 
or  colonized,  and  to  channels  of  great  and  increasing 
commerce — the  outline  of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea, 


stiU  remains  to  be  completed  in  our  maps  ;  and 
we  have  no  certain  assurance  whether  it  be  a  sin- 
gle island  or  several.  Of  its  interior  we  are 
whoUy  ignorant — discovery  having  never  advanced 
more  than  a  few  miles  from  the  coast ;  and  this 
more  as  the  casualty  of  adventure  than  on  any 
deliberate  plan  of  survey.  Yet  enough  has  been 
seen  or  learnt  through  indirect  channels  to  indicate 
a  country  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  profuse  in  its 
forms  of  animal  life,  abounding  in  water,  large 
rivers,  and  mountain  chains,  a  striking  contrast  in 
all  physical  conditions  to  the  adjacent  continent  of 
Australia  ;  and  in  these  circumstances,  under  such 
a  latitude,  giving  promise  of  a  rich  exul)erance  of 
harvest  to  the  naturalist  who  may  hereafter  find 
access  to  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  this  unknown 
land,  the  native  seat  of  the  bird  of  paradise. 

A  small  fortified  post,  established  by  the  Dutch 
twenty  years  ago,  at  Ooroo,  on  its  western  coast, 
is  the  sole  spot  yet  occupied   by   Europeans — a 
feeble  attestation  of  the  claim  which  Holland  ex- 
tends to  New  Guinea,  in  common  with  so  many 
other   blands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.*     The 
jealous  and  ferocious  character  of  the  natives  is 
usually  cited  as  the  reason  why  neither  through 
this,  nor  other  direct  channel,  has  European  com- 
merce  reached  these  shores.       But  in  truth  our 
ignorance  is  the  same  of  the  people  as  of  the  coun- 
try.    Our  voyagers  see  occasionally  the  Papuas, 
I  or  Oriental  negroes,  of  the  coast ;   and  hear  more 
vaguely  of  the  other  race,  the  Alfoe'rs  or  Hara- 
foras,   inhabiting    the    interior.      We   can    hardly 
I  consider   New   Guinea   as   inaccessible   to   future 
commerce,  when   seeing  the  hardy  and  extensive 
traffic  which  the  Chinese  and  people  of  the  Mo- 
lucca Islands  carry  on  with  this  country  ;   bring- 
.  ing  away  in  their  junks  the  edible  bird-nests,  tor- 
:  toise-shell,  pearls,  masay  bark,  birds  of  paradise, 
.  nutmegs  and  trepang  :   and  carrying  thither  cotton 
,  goods,   cloth,   iron   tools,   &c.      All   this   sounds 
j  well  to  the  mercantile  ear  ;   and  time  will  achieve 
i  what  has  hitherto,  from   ignorance,  accident,  or 
■  jealousy,  been  unaccomplished. 

Of  this  portion  of  the  New  Guinea  coast,  sur- 
veyed by  Captain  Blackwood,  the  character  is 
more  peculiar  than  interesting,  except  under  the 
supposition  of  its  indicating  some  great  river,  of 
which  this  is  the  delta.  We  quote  Mr.  Jukes' 
description  : — 

"From  the  large  opening  or  river  mouth,  in 
S.  lat.  8°  45',  E.  long.  143=  35',  to  the  furthest 
point  examined  in  the  boats  in  lat.  7=  40'  and  long. 
144°  30',  and  for  an  unknown  distance  beyond,  the 
coast  had  everywhere  the  same  features.  It  was 
low,  flat,  muddy,  covered  with  jungle  and  impen- 
etrable forests,  and  intersected  by  a  complete  net- 
work of  fresh-water  canals — of  all  sizes  and  depths, 
from  a  mere  muddy  ditch  to  a  width  of  five  miles 
and  a  depth  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  This  coast 
was    fronted   by   immense   mud-banks,   stretching 

*  We  owe  to  Dutch  writers,  Kolff  and  Modena.  the 
most  recent  accounts  of  this  western  portion  of  the  New 
Guinea  coast.  Forrest,  Delano,  Lesson,  &c.,  are  further 
authorities  as  to  this  singular  countrj'  and  people,  but  all 
scanty  ia  the  information  they  are  able  to  afford. 
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from  ten  to  twenty  miles  out  to  sea,  having  at  low  !  extending 
water  a  general  depth  of  about  twelve  feet,  with  a  ' 
few    deeper    places,    and    some   sand-banks    much 


even  to  the  shells  and  echinodermata 
which  lie  upon  the  shores.      We  quote  a  passage, 


shoaler  or  quite  dr'v.      These  mud-flats  gradually  I  ^^^^  describing  the  different  aspect  of  the  vegeta- 


deepened  towards  their  outer  edge  to  three  and 
four  fathoms,  and  then  more  rapidly  to  six,  ten,  and 
twenty  fathoms.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  forma- 
tion of  the  delta  of  a  great  river;  and  the  only  dil- 
ficiilty  in  the  present  case  is  the  supposing  a  river, 
large  enough  to  produce  such  a  delta,  to  exist  on 
an  island  like  New  Guinea." — Vol.  i.,  p.  289. 

This  objection  to  an  opinion  otherwise  highly 
probable,  may  be  lessened,  if  not  obviated,  by  the 
following  considerations.  First,  assuming  such 
river  to  have  its  sources  in  the  mountainous  re- 
gion which  we  know  to  exist  in  the  north-western 
part  of  New  Guinea,  it  might,  taking  a  direction 
to  the  south-east,  find  space  enough,  in  a  country 
1-200  miles  in  length,  to  become  an  ample  and 
powerful  stream.  Further,  it  would  appear  that 
the  climate  is  one  of  heavy  periodical  rains,  and 
probably  of  much  general  moisture  from  the  dense 
forests  and  jungles.  And  yet  further,  as  there 
seems  to  be  little  current  in  these  channels  near 
the  coast,  it  is  probable  that  the  delta  formed 
here  may  be  disproportionably  large  to  the  body 
of  water  coming  down  from  the  interior.  We 
need  not  dwell  upon  these  points,  as  they  are 
sure  to  be  speedily  solved.  Captain  Blackwood's 
boats  ascended  one  of  the  channels  nearly  thirty 
miles  ;  and  Mr.  Jukes  reasonably  conjectures  that, 
with  the  aid  of  a  small  steamer,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible from  this  side  to  make  a  deep  inroad  into  the 
island. 

The  communication  with  the  native  Papuans  of 
the  coast,  several  of  whose  villages  were  hastily 
visited,  w:is  diflioult,  and  not  without  collision, 
and  in  one  ca.se  fatal  result.  We  are  bound  to 
state  that  Mr.  Jukes  does  not  give  a  clear  expla- 
nation of  these  circumstances  ;  and  we  look  upon 
them  with  more  suspicion,  from  finding  the  admis- 
sion of  sundry  acts  of  aggression  ;  one  of  which 
— the  abstraction  of  two  pigs  and  some  native 
implements— is  allowed  by  our  author  to  be  an 
act  of  theft,  though,  by  a  convenient  oblivion,  not 
thought  of  as  such  till  the  pigs  were  eaten.  The 
whole  matter  is  treated  too  jocosely  for  our  taste  ; 
nor  are  we  reconciled  to  it  by  the  name  of  Pig- 
villo,  triven  to  the  plar^e,  and  figuring  in  the  chart 
annexed  to  this  volume.  The  name  is  not  unbe- 
fittin;,'-  the  deed,  and  somewhat  too  much,  more- 
over, in  liie  stvie  of  transatlantic  nomenclature. 
Wo  shall  be  glad, 
erasure  from  futun 

The  chaimel  of  Torres  Strait,  remarkable  in  f^o 
many  ways,  i.s  not  Iciust  so  in  the  sudden  line  of 
demarcation  it  draws  between  two  kinds  of  vege- 
tation, two  groups  of  lower  animals,  and  two  va- 
rieties of  the  human  rare.  Those  stninge  anoma- 
lies which  designate  all  that  belongs  to  Austra- 
lian landscaj)e  and  life,  cxt»'nd  even  to  the.  isles 
bordering  this  continent  within  tlie  strait.  In  the 
isles  and  land  of  New  Guinea,  scarcely  fifty  miles 
distant,  a  miraculous  change  comes  over  the 
scene,  both  as  respects  vegetable  and  animal  life  ; 
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ble  world  on  the  opposite  shores : — 

"The  dull  and  sombre  vegetation  of  Australia 
spreads  all  over  Cape  York  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
Wide  forests  of  large  but  ragged-stemmed  gum- 
trees,  with  their  almost  leafless  and  quite  shadeless 
branches,  constitute  the  characteristic  of  this  vege- 
tation. Here  and  there  are  gullies,  with  jungles 
of  more  umbrageous  foliage,  and  some  palms ;  but 
the  mass  of  the  woods  are  arid,  hot,  and  dusty,  and 
the  leaves  not  only  small  but  dry  and  brittle.  On 
the  islands  of  the  northern  sides  of  Torres  Strait, 
not  a  gum-tree  is  to  be  seen  ;  the  woods  are  close, 
lofty,  and  afford  the  deepest  and  most  refreshing 
shade ;  often  matted  into  impenetrable  thickets  by 
creepers  and  undergrowth  ;  but  adorned  with  vari- 
ous foliage — the  cocoa-nut,  the  plantain,  the  bam- 
boo, and  other  plants  not  only  beautiful  but  useful 
to  man.  On  the  New  Guinea  coast  the  vegetation 
is  of  the  rankest  and  most  luxuriant  kind,  even  for 
the  tropics.  One  vast  dark  jungle  spreads  over  its 
shores,  abounding  in  immense  forest-trees,  whose 
trunks  are  hidden  by  groves  of  sago-palms,  and 
myriads  of  other  heat  and  moisture-loving  plants." 
—Vol.  i.,  p.  298. 

We  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  New  Guinea 
without  adverting,  which  we  do  with  great  interest, 
to  the  expedition  of  discovery  and  survey,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Stanley,  now  on  its 
voyage  to  these  shores.  The  character  which 
that  officer  has  acquired  for  professional  ability 
and  energy,  scientific  attainments,  and  experience 
gained  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  well  justified  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  in  selecting  him  for  this  ser- 
vice ;  and  give  entire  assurance  that  all  will  be 
done  which  these  qualities  can  eflect,  aided  as  they 
are  by  excellent  appointments  in  every  subordinate 
part  of  the  expedition.* 

A  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Jukes'  second 
volume  is  occupied  by  the  narrative  of  an  excur- 
sion into  the  eastern  portion  of  Java  ;  with  sketches, 
sufficiently  lively,  both  of  the  scenery  of  this  mag- 
nificent island,  and  of  the  habits  of  the  population, 
as  well  colonial  as  native.  Our  author  pictures 
landscape  better  than  he  indicates  localities,  and 
his  narrative  would  gain  in  interest  and  p(>rspicuity 
by  a  little  more  of  introduction  to  the  ground  over 
which  the  reader  has  to  travel  with  him.  Still 
there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  valuable  in  this  part 
of  the  work  ;  and  particularly  in  a  chapter  on  the 
colonial  government  and  general  condition  of  Java. 
The  latter  corroborates  in  all  main  points  w  hat  we 
have  before  learnt  of  this  curiously  despotic  and 
jealous  administration,  which  watches  and  controls 
I''urop(!ans  by  a  police  as  rigid  as  that  directed  to 
the  natives;  which  refuses  to  admit  consuls  to 
its  port,s ;  inflicts  a  system  of  passports,  rendering 
change  of  place  as  difllcult  :is  in  Russia  ;  and  con- 

*  VVc  may  innition  tlint  Mr.  ]\lnrjfillivr!iy,  a  naturalist 
Rfni  out  hy  Lord  Derby,  nnd  who  ai'<'()n)))aiiir(l  Captain 
Ulackwood  in  iho  voyntros  wp  arc  ri'vicwini?,  tins  u^nin 
gone  out  in  the  llultlcsnakc  willi  C'aptain  Stanley  a? 
naturalist  to  the  expedition— a  very  valuable  accessiou 
to  it. 
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centrales  its  energy  in  presening  a  sullen  and 
secluded  repose,  and  raising  a  large  surplus  reve- 
nue for  transmission  to  the  mother  country.  The 
recollection  of  that  wiser  and  more  generous  sys- 
tem of  government,  which  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
so  adniirahly  administered  while  Java  was  in  our 
possession,  gives  us  an  interest  in  the  subject  which 
it  might  not  otherwise  possess,  except  as  matter 
of  carious  speculation  ou  that  relation  of  republican 
institutions  at  home  to  despotism  in  colonies,  of 
which  history  furnishes  so  many  examples.  But 
we  do  not  pursue  it  further,  as  there  may  be  some 
future  occasion  afforded  us  of  reverting  to  the 
general  condition  and  prospects  of  this  vast  group 
of  islands,  forming  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

la  the  appendix  to  the  volumes  before  us  are 
eight  or  ten  papers,  recording  a  part  of  the  scien- 
tific results  of  the  voyage,  which  we  may  shortly 
notice.  The  zoological  specimens  collected,  4000 
or  5000  in  number,  were  chiefly  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  British  Museum,  and  several  of  the 
papers  are  connected  with  this  subject.  One,  by 
Professor  Owen,  on  the  bones  of  a  Dugong  found 
by  Mr.  Jukes  near  Cape  York,  {Hal'icore  Australis,) 
indicates,  wit-h  the  usual  felicity  and  exactness 
of  this  naturalist,  the  distinctness  of  the  species 
from  the  two  before  known  ;  the  principal  specific 
character  of  the  Australian  dugong  being  the 
development  of  2-1  instead  of  20  molar  teeth. — 
Another  paper,  by  Mr.  Gra\',  describes  a  new 
genus  of  Sea  Snakes,  discovered  by  Mr.  Jukes 
on  Darnley  Island  in  Torres  Strait,  and  interesting 
as  forming  a  link  between  the  common  Hydrida, 
and  the  singular  abnormal  genus  called  Aipysunis. 
This  is  one  of  the  instances,  now  become  so  fre- 
quent, in  which  the  extension  and  increasing 
exactness  of  research  have  filled  up  gaps  before 
left  in  the  continuity  of  genera  and  species.  It  is 
a  case  where  the  acquisition  of  a  new  fact  is  far 
less  important  than  the  confirmation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  a  great  natural  principle. — A  tliird  paper, 
by  Mr.  A.  White,  describes  a  new  genus,  and  five 
new  species  of  Crustacea,  being  further  results  of 
this  voyage. — A  fourth,  by  Mr.  Gray,  delineates 
several  new  species  of  star-fishes  ;  reserving  others, 
also  the  fruits  of  this  expedition,  for  a  monograph 
on  the  asteriadae,  which  this  distinguished  nat- 
uralist is  about  to  publish.  A  fifth  paper,  like- 
wise by  Mr.  Gray,  on  certain  new  species  of 
marine  sliells,  found  on  the  Australian  coast, 
completes  the  series  of  these  memoirs  on  natural 
history  in  the  Appendix. 

The  geological  observations  of  Mr.  Jukes  are 
embodied  in  tl\e  narrative,  and  will  be  hereafter 
given  to  the  Geological  Society.  The  most  inter- 
estmg  are  those  which  relate  to  the  shores  and 
islands  of  Torres  Strait.  These  islands  are  evi- 
dently points  in  the  submerged  prolongation  of 
that  great  mountain-chain  which,  rising  from  the 
Southern  Ocean  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  sinks 
again  under  the  sea  •  in  Bass*  Strait,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  island  points  left  above  the 
waters — then  emerges  in  lofty  masses  at  the 
southern    extremity  of   New    Holland — stretches 


along  the  whole  eastern  side  of  this  continent,  a 
range  of  more  than  1600  miles — at  Cape  York 
again  sinks  underneath  the  sea  of  Torres  Strait, 
reappearing  at  Mount  Cornwallis  on  the  New 
Guinea  coast,  beyond  which  it  is  lost  to  our  pres- 
ent knowledge.  In  a  former  article,  (Q.  R.  No. 
CLII.)  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  geological 
characters  of  this  great  chain,  the  axis  of  which 
is  composed  of  primitive  rocks,  chiefly  unstratified, 
flanked  by  Palaeozoic  strata  incumbent  on  them, 
and  mixed  with  rocks  of  eruptive  character ;  and, 
succeeding  to  these  in  order  of  time,  certain  de- 
tached coal  formations,  and  superficial  beds,  repre- 
senting the  tertiary  formation  of  Europe.  We 
infer,  from  Mr.  Jukes'  detached  observations  on 
the  coast,  that  the  same  general  character  extends 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  chain.  Cape 
York  and  the  adjacent  isles  are  porphyritic,  and 
the  islands  which  traverse  the  strait  in  the  same 
line  appear  to  be  all  composed  of  granite,  sienite, 
or  old  metamorphic  rocks.  A  circumstance  well 
worthy  of  remark  is,  that  to  the  eastward  of  this 
line  none  of  these  primitive  rocks  appear,  but  low 
coral  isles  or  coral  reefs  occupy  solely  a  belt  of 
sea,  sixty  miles  wide,  across  the  Mouth  of  the 
strait ;  to  the  east  of  which  again  all  the  islands 
are  volcanic,  and  chiefly  composed  of  lavas.  The 
distinct  division  by  these  three  belts  adds  another 
to  the  many  singularities  of  this  channel. 

Before  closing  our  review  of  these  volumes,  we 
must  notice  two  other  papers  in  the  Appendix  : 
the  first,  a  copious  comparative  Vocabulary  of  the 
languages  of  some  of  the  islands  in  Torres  Strait 
— the  second,  a  short  Memoir,  by  Cr.  R.  Latham, 
on  the  general  afiinities  of  the  languages  of  the 
Oceanic  blacks  ;  inclusive  in  its  inferences  of  the 
facts  derived  from  this  vocabulary.  The  main 
result  derived  from  Dr.  Latham,  from  a  large  and 
careful  collation  of  the  most  recent  data,  as  to 
these  languages,  is  that  of  the  fundamrnfal  unity 
of  the  great  groups  of  the  Malayan,  Papua,  and 
Australian,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  their 
separate  character  and  origin,  and  of  the  isolation 
of  the  Australian  languages  in  particular.  We 
doubt  not  his  being  right  in  his  view,  that  in  this 
question,  as  in  many  analogous  cases,  grammatical 
differences  are  valued  too  highly — glossarial  afiin- 
ities too  low  ;  the  relative  value  of  the  two  tests 
not  being  constant,  but  varj'ing  for  different  lan- 
guages. This,  however,  is  a  topic  too  copious, 
and  too  curious  also,  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  mere 
offset  from  other  subjects. 

In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  article  we  have 
drawn  somewhat  largely  upon  our  readers'  attention 
— perchance  also  a  little  on  their  patience — by  the 
various  facts  connected  with  the  coral  ridges  and 
reefs  forming  the  vast  and  prolonged  line  of  barriei 
on  the  Australian  coast.  We  recur  for  a  short 
while  to  the  subject ;  not,  however,  in  relation  to 
particular  localities,  but  to  the  general  history  and 
theory  of  these  coral  formations,  as  one  of  the 
great  physical  phenomena  of  the  earth's  surface  : 
impressive,  not  merely  from  the  enormous  magni 
tude  of  these   animal   creations  of  the  ocean,  but 
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also  from  the  index  and  evidence  they  afford  of 
past  and  progressive  changes  in  the  level  of  the 
solid  crust  of  the  globe.  We  have  already  referred 
to  a  former  article  in  this  Review,  on  the  voyages 
of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  in  which  we  noticed 
the  remarkable  researches  on  these  coral  forma- 
tions contained  in  Mr.  Darwin's  journal  of  the 
latter  voyage.  Tliis  gentleman  has  since  pub- 
lished a  separate  volume,  "On  the  Structure  and 
Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs,"  which  we  have  taken 
as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  present  article  ;  wishing 
to  comjjlete  the  view  of  the  subject,  and  seeing 
that  to  Mr.  Darwin  we  owe  not  only  the  most 
extensive  and  exact  observations  upon  it,  but  also 
certain  general  conclusions  which  are  now  in  pro- 
gress of  adoption  by  men  of  science  in  every  coun- 
try. From  this  volume,  which  possesses  the 
charm  of  a  simple  and  perspicuous  style,  conjoined 
with  great  reasoning  powers,  we  shall  briefly 
extracj,  some  of  these  conclusions,  as  well  as  the 
more  important  facts  from  which  they  are  deduced. 

We  have  already  noticed  generally  the  three 
classes  of  atoll,  barrier,  and  fringing  reefs,  includ- 
ing all  the  most  characteristic  varieties  of  coral 
formation  on  the  globe.  These  varieties,  how- 
ever, owing  to  local  or  other  conditions,  are  so 
multiplied  in  detail,  that  it  would  be  almost  as 
difficult  to  give  a  clear  description  of  them,  as  to 
explain  the  circumstances  in  which  they  respec- 
tively originate.  Without  attempting  to  follow 
Mr.  Darwin  in  his  more  ample  survey,  we  may 
state  that,  as  instances  of  the  lagoon  islands,  or 
atolls,  he  selects  Keeling  Island,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  vast  group  of  the  Maldives,  and  the 
extraordinary  sul)msrged  atoll  called  the  Great 
Chagos  Bank.  The  first  is  a  single  but  charac- 
teristic specimen  of  its  class.  The  Maldive  Islands 
form  an  arcliipelago  of  coral  atolls,  470  miles  in 
length  and  about  50  miles  in  breadth  ;  the  atolls 
ranged  in  a  double  line,  and  some  of  them  of  great 
size — as  that  of  Suadiva,  44  miles  by  34,  with  an 
included  expanse  of  water  nearly  300  feet  deep, 
and  not  fewer  than  42  channels  through  which  a 
ship  may  enter  this  central  lagoon.  The  Chagos 
Bank,  in  the  centre  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  rising 
abruptly  from  unfathomable  depths  to  a  level  near 
the  surface,  its  longest  axis  of  90  miles,  its  breadth 
from  rA)  to  70,  is  well  described  by  Captain  Morscby 
a.s  "  a  half-drowned  atoll ;"  a  view  confirmed  as 
well  by  soundings  as  by  the  many  similar  reefs 
and  atolls  rising  to  the  surfiice  around  it.  To 
this  officer  we  owe  admirable  surveys  l)oth  of  the 
Maldive  and  ('hajros  groups,  wliich  have  done 
much  to  iiiustratf!  th(!  subject. 

Of  the  "  Barrier  U(!ef  "  the  most  conspicuous  in- 
stances selected  are  tliat  great  one,  fronting  tlu; 
e:i.stc.rn  coast  of  Australia,  with  which  our  readers 
are  now  acquainted,  and  a  similar  but  shorter  one 
on  the  western  coast  of  Ntnv  Caledonia.  Tin; 
term,  however,  has  been  filly  extended  by  Mr. 
Darwin  to  those  reefs  encircling  smaller  islands, 
which  are  so  numerous  in  the  Pacific,  and  familiar 
U)  us  in  the  narratives  of  voyages  in  this  occian — 
coral  walls,  in  fact,  with  a  deep  moat  within,  gird- 


ing round  islands  of  every  various  dimension  and 
height — some  little  raised  above  the  sea — others, 
like  Tahiti,  having  an  elevation  of  many  thousand 
feet. 

"  Fringing  or  shore  reefs,"  whether  encircling 
islands  or  portions  of  continents,  differ  from  those 
just  described  in  being  less  massive,  in  having  no 
interior  deep-water  channel,  and  in  sloping  down- 
wards into  the  sea  upon  the  natural  declivity  of 
the  shores.  The  reefs  of  the  Mauritius  furnish  a 
well-marked  insular  example  of  them.  The  coasts 
of  Brazil  and  Arabia  afford  instances,  among  many 
that  might  be  quoted,  of  such  coral  fringes  to  con- 
tinental lands. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  done  much  to  simplify  the 
view  of  the  several  coral  formations  just  noted,  by 
showing  that  they  graduate  into  one  another,  and 
that  the  atolls,  barriers,  and  encircling  reefs  are 
but  modifications,  deviating  much  in  the  extreme 
cases,  of  a  common  principle  and  manner  of  oper- 
ation. A  perfect  series,  in  fact,  can  be  traced 
from  the  simple  linear  or  normal  state  of  the  reef, 
to  the  long  linear  lagoon,  and  thence  to  the  oval 
or  circular  form  of  the  encircling  reef  or  the  atoll. 
Again,  if  from' the  barrier  reefs  encircling  small 
islands  we  abstract  the  land  within,  (a  legitimate 
speculation,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,)  we  bring 
them  to  an  almost  complete  identity  with  the  sim- 
ple atoll  or  lagoon  island,  in  form,  dimensions,  and 
grouping.  The  value  of  such  generalizations  as 
these  to  a  just  theory  on  the  subject  will  be  well 
understood,  even  without  a  full  comprehension  of 
the  details  on  which  they  are  founded. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  Mr.  Darwin's  volume  re- 
lates to  the  distribution  of  coral  formations,  and 
their  rate  and  manner  of  growth  :  including  such 
knowledge  as  we  possess  regarding  the  species  and 
habits  of  the  polypifers,  or  coral  animals,  which 
have  produced  them.  On  the  subject  of  these 
wonderful  zoophytes,  the  details  given  are  not  per- 
haps as  distinct  as  might  have  boon  desired  for 
general  information.  It  is  Mr.  Darwin's  main  ob- 
ject, in  reference  to  his  theory,  to  determine  the 
rate  as  to  time,  and  the  depth  below  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  at  which  the  workings  of  living  coral 
can  go  on  ;  and  we  do  not  find  any  consecutive 
description  of  the  aspect,  species,  and  habitudes 
of  these  active  tenants  of  the  deep.  It  must  be 
admitted,  indeed,  that  our  knowledge  on  these 
points  is  very  deficient.  Exact  observations  are 
not  easy  where  the  animal  works  either  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  amidst  the  heaviest  surf  and 
breakers  on  the  edge  of  the  reef.  Here,  where 
all  besides  perishes,  the  zone  of  coralline  life  ex- 
ists in  its  greatest  activity  ;  but  hardly  more  ac- 
cessible to  observation  than  are  tlie  dead  corals 
brought  up  by  dredging — in  such  variety  of  spe- 
ci(!s  as  to  leave  it  uncertain  which  are  the  true 
artificers  of  the  reef,  and  which  contribute  to  it 
solely  by  In-ing  agglutinated,  with  l)roken  coral, 
sand,  shells,  and  other  materials,  into  the  com- 
mon mass.  F<hrenberg  has  described  more  than 
a  hundnnl  species  of  coral  which  he  found  in  me 
.  reefs  of    the    Red    Sea.      Some    observers    have 
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believed  that  the  genus  astraea  is  that  most  efficient 
in  the  formation  of  coral  rocks  ;  but  the  madre- 
pore, millepore,  porites,  meandrina,  caryophyllia, 
and  various  other  genera,  contribute  largely  to  these 
vast  and  mysterious  works — in  what  proportion, 
and  under  what  laws  or  instincts  of  combination, 
we  shall  probably  never  be  able  fully  to  compre- 
hend. 

Other  problems  equally  difficult  embarrass  this 
subject — and  notably  in  the  first  place  the  question, 
why  coral  reefs  should  be  so  vast  and  numerous  in 
certain  tracts  of  ocean,  while  others  are  wholly 
destitute  of  them  ?  The  limitation  to  tropical  lat- 
itudes is  intelligible  ;  but  why,  with  the  exception 
ef  the  Bermudas,  there  should  not  be  a  single  coral 
isle  or  reef  in  the  great  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  it 
is  hard  to  explain.  Had  the  Bermudas  themselves 
been  absent,  a  certain  general  conjecture  might 
have  been  hazarded,  which  their  actual  position 
and  coralline  structure  render  inadmissible.  Vol- 
canic action,  ancient  or  recent,  affords  no  explana- 
tion of  this  partial  distribution  ;  nor  do  any  ascer- 
tained differences  in  the  depth  or  bottom  of  the 
sea,  or  in  the  mineral  contents  of  different  seas, 
come  in  aid  of  the  solution.  A  supposition  is 
still  open,  vague  perhaps  in  its  application  to  the 
present  case,  yet  supported  by  many  analogies 
drawn  from  other  parts  of  the  animal  world.  The 
corals,  in  their  pulpy  portion,  afford  food  to  sev- 
eral species  of  fish,  and  to  the  whole  tribe  of  ho- 
lothuriee  ;  while  they  themselves,  simple  and  minute 
though  they  be.  must  feed  on  some  other  kinds  of 
organic  life.  There  may  be  in  certain  seas  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  animals  destroying  them,  or  a 
deficiency  in  those  affording  them  nutriment ;  and 
in  either  of  these  conceivable  cases  we  bring  the 
question  among  those  curious  instances  (now  al- 
most forming  an  especial  branch  of  natural  historj') 
where  we  find  the  station,  range,  multiplication, 
or  extinction  of  species,  to  be  determined,  not 
merely  by  inanimate  agents  around,  but  by  the 
presence  or  abssnce,  abundance  or  scarcity,  of 
other  species  in  the  same  regions  and  at  the  same 
periods  of  time.  We  might  say  much  as  to  this 
interesting  and  prolific  course  of  inquiry,  did  it 
come  within  our  present  subject. 

The  manner  and  rate  of  growth  of  corals  offer 
other  curious  questions  to  the  naturalist.  The 
evidence  as  to  the  latter  point  is  various,  and  on 
first  view  somewhat  contradictory.  "With  some 
well-attested  examples  of  rapid  growth — the  filling 
up  of  channels  and  lagoons,  and  enlargement  of 
islands  within  human  record — we  have  other  in- 
stances where  the  same  surface  and  elevation  of 
living  coral  appears  to  have  existed  for  ages  un- 
changed. Ehrenberg  found  in  the  Red  Sea  vast 
globular  masses  of  meandrina,  which,  he  says,  are 
of  such  antiquity  that  "  Pharaoh  himself  may  have 
beheld  them  ;''  and  he  gives  evidence  to  show  that 
various  coral  formations  of  this  sea  have  under- 
gone little  or  no  change  within  the  last  two  centu- 
ries. Captain  Beechey  furnishes  similar  proofs 
ft-om  different  parts  of  the  Pacific  ;  and,  leaning 
upon  these  and  other  instances,  some  naturalists 


have  been  led  to  view  the  growth  of  corals  as  the 
slow  work  of  ages  rather  than  of  years,  and  to 
doubt  the  possibility  of  islands  having  been  thus 
formed  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean . 

These  difficulties  may,  we  think,  be  lessened, 
if  not  obviated,  by  a  regard  to  the  various  con- 
ditions under  which  coral  masses  are  formed  ;   by 
the  difference  of  the  coral  animals  themselves  in 
species,  size,  and  habitudes  of  existence  ;   by  the 
succession  of  several  species  in  the  same  mass  ; 
by  the  important  fact  (ascertained  as  far  as  nega- 
tive proofs  will  carry  us)  that  new  coral  does  not 
form  on  the  surface  of  that  which  is  still  living  ; 
by  the  various  foundations  on  which  the  corals  build 
their  superstructure  ;   and  by  the  changes  of  level, 
sudden   or  slow,  occurring  in   these   foundations. 
We  incline,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Darwin's  belief  that 
the  formation  of  coral  is  still  actively  proceeding 
in  numerous  places  over  the  globe,  and   find   no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  atolls   and   reefs  rising 
precipitously  from  the  deep  ocean  around,  what- 
ever of  increment  they  may  receive  in  their  growth 
from  other  sources,  are  mainly,  as  we  see  them, 
I  the  creation  of  successive  generations  and  species 
'  of  these  zoophytes.      In  the  whole  range  of  phys- 
ical causes  we  find,  in  truth,  none  but  this  strange 
i  and  instinctive  workmanship — this  antagonism  and 
superiority  of  organic  vital  forces  to  the  inanimate 
powers  of  nature — which  can  explain  such  phe- 
j  nomena  as  those  of  the  Maldive  group  ;  or  the  sim- 
I  pie  fact  of  the  small  circular  coral  islet  rising  up 
to   the   surface   of  the  Pacific    from   unfathomed 
;  depths  around  it ;   or  other  singularities  of  these 
j  formations  which  we  have  no  room  to  detail,  but 
:  which  are  fully  described  by  Mr.  Darwin. 

These  considerations  bring  us  nearer  to  the  ac- 
'  tual  theory  of  coral  rocks,  but  with  the  intervention 
still  of  another  question — of  great  moment,  as  we 
shall  see,  to  any  general  conclusions — viz.,  the 
depth  of  the  sea  at  which  the  reef-building  corals 
can  live  and  work  ?  This,  it  will  be  obvious,  is  a 
question  distinct  from  that  of  the  gross  thickness 
or  depth  of  coralline  masses,  and  somewhat  easier 
of  solution,  yet  not  without  its  appropriate  difficul- 
ties. From  a  large  collation  of  facts  Mr.  Darwin 
is  led  to  conclude  that,  in  ordinarj'  cases,  the  corals 
which  build  reefs  do  not  flourish  at  greater  depths 
than  from  20  to  30  fathoms,  and  that  the  greatest 
activity  of  their  existence  is  on  the  surface  or  outer 
edges  of  reefs.  Other  obsers-ers  have  limited  their 
range  of  operations  still  more  closely  to  the  sur- 
face ;  but  take  what  estimate  we  may,  it  seems 
certain  that  no  increment  can  take  place  to  coral 
growth  below  a  comparatively  small  depth — none 
whatsoever  above  the  surface  washed  by  the  spray 
of  the  sea.  Whence,  then,  the  vast  masses  and 
loftv  coral  pinnacles  which  the  sounding-line  fol- 
lows downwards  to  the  depth  of  several  hundred 
fathoms,  with  e%-idences  of  the  same  structure  and 
origin,  and  leading  it  uncertain  whether  they  may 
not  descend  deeper  still  ?  If  these  zoophytes  work 
only  thus  near  to  the  surface,  how  are  we  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  and  actual  position  of  all  that  lies 
beneath  this  level  ?     This  is  the  problem  most  in 
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teresting  in  the  theory  of  coral  formations,  and  the 
solution  of  which,  whatever  it  be,  associates  them 
most  closely  with  the  great  geological  phenomena 
of  the  globe.  In  the  article  belore  alluded  to  we 
have  given  an  outline  of  the  question  and  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  views  upon  it.  In  the  short  space  now 
remaining  to  us  we  shall  put  before  our  readers  a 
summary  of  the  discussion  as  it  at  present  stands, 
with  such  few  remarks  as  we  think  more  especially 
conclusive  on  the  argument. 

The  hypotheses  by  which  alone  we  can  seek  to 
solve  the  problem  just  stated  are  few  in  number. 
Either  the  corals  constructing  the  lower  parts  of 
the  reefs  must  be  wholly  distinct  in  species  and 
habits  from  those  which  work  near  the  surface  ; — 
or  the  reefs,  atolls,  and  islets  we  see  must  be  mere 
superficial  coverings  or  cappings  of  points  and 
ridges  of  land  underneath  ;  or  there  nmst  have 
occurred  such  subsidence  downwards  of  the  land 
encircled  by  or  supporting  coral  formations,  as  to 
leave  the  coral  summits  solely  on  the  surface  of 
the  waters — with  means  of  increment,  w'here  the 
subsidence  further  continues,  by  the  super-imposi- 
tion of  fresh  layers,  under  the  conditions  of  depth 
favorable  to  the  living  actions  producing  them. 
We  are  unable  to  find  any  other  suppositions  than 
these  which  will  apply  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem before  us. 

The  first  of  them  is  negatived  in  great  part  by 
the  improbability  that  there  should  be  species  of 
corals  differing  so  widely  as  to  one  of  the  most 
important  conditions  and  necessities  of  their  exis- 
tence ;  and  further,  by  the  negative  fact  that  no 
examination  of  the  dead  coral  taken  up  from  great 
depths  has  disclosed  such  varieties. 

The  second  hypothesis  is  of  a  more  plausible 
kind,  and  was  at  one  time  adopted  by  Mr.  Lyell, 
in  common  with  many  other  naturalists  ;  but  sub- 
s<3quently  relinquished  by  this  eminent  observer  in 
favor  of  the  la.sl  of  the  opinions  just  stated.  It 
was,  in  truth,  a  natural  and  easy  conception  that 
the  coral  formations  incrusting  the  upper  surface 
might  follow  and  depicture  the  outline  of  the  sub- 
marine bottom,  and  the  peaks  and  ridges  rising 
from  it.  And  this  argument  became  more  spe- 
cious when  considering  the  coral  islets,  with  their 
circular  and  often  deep  lagoons  within,  as  repre- 
Bcnting  the  cones  and  craters  of  ancient  submarine 
volcanoes,  their  crests  overgrown  by  the  work  of 
the.se  zoophytes,  which  retained  the  form  while 
altering  the  material  of  the  surface  exposed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  great  superficial  extent'  of 
some  of  the  atolls  and  of  their  contained  lagoons, 
remove  from  them  all  character  of  volcanic  cones  ; 
and  their  close  and  peculiar  arrangement  in 
groups,  like  that  of  the  Maldives,  still  more  con- 
tradicted the  resemblance.  The  difficulty  of  ex- 
plaining why  such  nimicrous  detadied  summits 
should  riao  so  clo.sely  to  the  sanu;  level  near  the 
surface,  formed  another  obvious  objection  to  the 
theory  ;  and  a  more  cogent  one  arose  when  it 
vva.s  discovered  that  the  reef-building  corals  worked 
only  to  a  limited  depth,  and  could  not,  below  this 


level,  have  formed  the  coralline  covering  to  the 
submarine  peaks  which  the  theory  supposed. 

Under  the  failure  of  these  hypotheses,  and 
pressed  by  other  considerations,  Mr.  Darwin 
adopted  what  we  have  adverted  to  as  the  third 
solution  of  the  question ;  viz.,  that  the  areas, 
greater  or  smaller,  on  which  the  coral  reefs  rest 
as  a  foundation — the  flooring,  in  fact,  of  the  seas 
— must  have  undergone  progressive  subsidence, 
such  as  utterly  to  withdraw  islands  or  large  tracts 
of  land  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  leaving 
the  coral  reefs  which  encircled  or  fringed  their 
shores  still  on  the  water's  level,  and  therefore 
under  circumstances  fitted  to  sustain  their  growth 
and  position,  even  where  the  sinking  of  the  foun- 
dation beneath  them  further  continued.  We  must 
admit  this  hypothesis  to  be  a  bold  and  startling 
one,  and  such  it  appeared  in  the  outset  even  to 
the  most  hardy  of  our  geologists  ;  yet  it  has  rapidly 
gained  ground,  not  merely  as  the  only  one  fulfill- 
ing the  conditions  required,  but  further  because  it 
well  illustrates  the  different  modifications  and  pe- 
culiarities of  the  coral  reefs,  and  accords  at  the 
same  time  with  certain  remarkable  discoveries 
which  have  distinguished  the  progress  of  modern 
geology.  Mr.  Darwin's  application  of  his  views 
in  detail  is  characterized  by  great  ability  ;  but  we 
can  afford  room  only  for  a  summary  of  the  few 
leading  points. 

Taking  the  theory  first  in  its  application  to  the 
atoll,  or  simple  coral  islet  with  its  interior  lagoon 
— instead  of  making  this  lagoon  to  represent  a 
preexisting  cavity  of  the  same  form,  as  in  the 
volcanic  hypothesis,  Mr.  Darwin  considers  that  it 
designates  the  place  once  occupied  by  a  point  of 
land  more  or  less  elevated,  which  has  subsided 
downwards  into  the  sea,  leaving  the  coral  reef  cir- 
cling round  the  centre,  growing  over  its  surface, 
and  rising  upwards  by  new  constructions,  where 
the  subsidence  has  still  continued.  Let  a  moun- 
tain peak,  like  Tahiti,  girt  round  with  a  coral 
reef,  sink  downwards,  from  subsidence  of  the  sub- 
marine area,  or  other  cause,  and  we  should  have 
the  conditions  just  described  taking  place  ;  and 
representing,  by  the  various  aspects  of  these 
islands,  the  stages  of  change  from  a  lofty  moun- 
tain to  a  few  low  points  of  land  in  the  lagoon,  and 
then  to  the  simple  coral  islet,  barely  rising  out  of 
the  sea.  Let  the  subsidence  elsewhere  be  sud- 
den, instead  of  gradual — and  we  should  find  sub- 
merged atolls,  like  the  Chagos  Bank  ;  the  power 
of  r(!placement  upwards  being  lost  by  the  depth  to 
which  tlie  surface  has  sunk  below  the  sea. 

Next,  as  to  the  linear  reefs,  such  as  the  great 
barrier  fronting  the  N.  E.  Australian  continent. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  intimate  relation 
of  these  to  the  reefs  encirling  islands ;  and  wo 
shall  find  the  conditions  of  the  theory  applying  to 
both  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  equal  jiroba- 
bility.  Suppose  a  prolonged  line  of  reef  to  be 
built  up  on  the  shelf  of  tlie  coast,  as  it  declines 
into  the  sea,  leaving  a  narrow  channel  of  water 
between.      Tf  the  continental  land  gradually  sinks, 
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the  line  of  coast  will  recede  inwards,  leaving  a 
wider  channel  between  it  and  the  reef — the  latter 
retaining  its  position,  and  being  continually  re- 
placed upwards  by  fresh  coral,  as  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  mass  subside.  Sectional  sketches 
would  better  illustrate  these  points ;  but,  even 
without  such  aid,  we  think  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
cidty  in  conceiving  them  ;  or  in  further  appljing 
the  same  views  to  the  other  peculiarities  of  these 
formations — the  precipitous  descent  to  vast  depths 
of  the  outer  side  of  the  reef — the  isles  within  the 
channel,  seen  as  residual  points  of  the  old  conti- 
nent— the  fringing  reefs — the  openings  into  the 
channels  or  lagoons,  &c. 

We  have  spoken  of  this  as  a  bold  hypothesis ; 
and  it  will  not  appear  less  so  when  we  look  at  the 
magnitudes,  both  of  space  and  time,  which  are  in- 
volved in  such  interpretation  of  the  facts.  The 
extent  it  is  needful  to  assign  to  some  of  the  areas 
of  subsidence  may  well  alarm  an  imagination  not 
accustomed  to  deal  with  these  subjects.  Spaces  of 
many  hundred  thousand  square  miles  exist  in  the 
ocean,  occupied  by  coral  isles  of  such  description 
as  to  admit  of  no  other  valid  explanation  than  the 
sinking  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  over  this  extent. 
The  length  of  the  AustraUan  barrier  reef,  1200 
miles,  proves  that  at  least  an  equivalent  line  of 
coast  has  been  subsiding  since  its  formation  began. 
The  same  inference  extends  to  the  great  island  of 
New  Caledonia,  in  relation  to  the  reef  half  encir- 
cling it.  Mr.  Darwin  has  delineated  these  sev- 
eral areas,  as  far  as  at  present  known,  in  a  map 
prefixed  to  his  work  ;  adding  to  its  value  by  des- 
ignating also  the  areas  of  upheaval  in  the  same 
oceans;  and  the  sites  of  active  volcanoes,  which, 
it  may  be,  interpret  some  of  the  actions  concerned 
in  these  phenomena.  For  both  these  great  events, 
of  subsidence  and  upheaval  of  the  solid  crust  of 
the  globe,  are  familiar  to  the  speculations  of  mod- 
ern geologj',  and  variously  attested  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe  by  facts  which,  though  recent 
in  discover)',  are  unequivocal  in  the  inferences 
they  afford.  The  magnitude  of  these  move- 
ments and  changes  may  seem  inconsistent  with 
our  ephemeral  experience ;  but  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  we  are  compelled  to  adopt 
new  measures  of  time  and  space,  when  dealing 
with  the  physical  conditions  of  the  globe  before 
man  became  a  tenant  of  its  surface. 

If  there  be  areas  of  upheaval  as  well  as  of  sub- 
sidence in  these  coral  seas,  we  may  expect  to  find 
coral  islands  raised  in  places  above  the  level  at 
which  these  zooph}'tes  effect  their  works.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  instances  furnished  by  Captain 
Becchey,  Mr.  Jukes,  and  others,  of  coral  masses 
some  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  ;  with  the  same 
assurance  of  their  having  been  raised  from  below, 
that  we  possess  in  the  case  of  any  tertiary  stratum 
containing  sea-shells.  In  connection  with  this 
topic,  however,  we  must  notice  one  objection  to 
Mr.  Darwin's  views,  which  may  seem  to  have 
some  force,  viz.,  that  if  masses  of  coral  of  such 
enormous  thickness  exist  under  the  sea,  we  might 
'"•lUy  expect  to  discover  them  in  some  situation 


or  other  among  the  great  strata  of  the  globe ; 
knowing,  as  we  do,  how  large  a  portion  of  these 
have  been  submarine  in  origin,  and  raised  after- 
wards into  their  present  position.  Admitting  the 
weight  of  the  objection,  that  no  such  coral  masses 
are  found  on  our  continents,  we  may  qualify  it  by 
remarking,  first,  that  we  are  not  assured  as  to  the 
relative  period  in  the  records  of  creation  when  the 
reef-building  corals  began  their  work  in  tlie  seas  ; 
secondly,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the 
great  oolitic,  cretaceous,  or  other  calcareous  for- 
mations may  actually  represent  coral  deposits — 
formed  as  these  are  by  the  agglutination  of  vari- 
ous materials,  and  exposed  for  ages  to  physical 
conditions  of  which  we  can  scarcely  appreciate  all 
the  effect ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  geological  char- 
acter of  the  lands  in  the  coral  oceans  is  still  Tery 
imperfectly  known,  and  we  may  yet  discover  such 
masses  at  greater  elevation  than  any  yet  found, 
and  exhibiting  perchance  gradations  yet  unsus 
pected  into  the  character  of  the  older  calcareous 
rocks. 
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What  mean  the  miles  of  gleaming  wire 
Stretched  out  afar  o'er  hill  and  plain,' 

As  if  to  string  some  massive  l)Te 

To  ring  out  earth's  redeeming  strain  ^ 

It  is  a  IjTe,  whose  every  string 
Shall  vibrate  to  the  praise  of  man  ; 

Such  tribute  to  his  genius  bring 
As  ne'er  was  paid  since  time  began. 

It  is  the  master-piece  of  earth — 

The  climax  of  all  human  might — 
When  man,  forgetful  of  his  birth, 

Infringes  on  Jehovah's  right. 

It  is  the  path  where  lightnings  fly. 

Obedient  to  man's  lordly  will. 
Who  forced  them  from  their  native  skv. 

And  chained  them  dowTi  on  every  hill. 

Once  they  were  messengers  of  God, 

And  flashed  through  Heaven's  remotest  span, 
But  now  they  've  left  their  high  abode, 

To  herald  out  the  ways  of  man. 

No  more  we  "11  trust  the  carrier  dove. 

Or  iron  steed,  or  lagging  gale. 
But  call  the  lightnings  from  above, 

To  spread  the  news  and  tell  the  tale. 

They  far  outspeed  the  rolling  earth. 

And  put  the  car  of  time  aback — 
Before  the  future  has  its  birth 

'Tis  past  upon  the  spirit  track. 

That  track — the  great  highway  of  thought — 

Where  distant  nations  converse  hold  ; 
Ere  word  is  said  or  deed  is  wrought, 

'T  is  whispered  round  and  round  the  world. 
From  east  to  west — from  pole  to  pole — 

Wherever  man  has  pressed  the  sod — 
The  every  thought  of  everv  soul 

Is  omnipresent  like  as  God. 

It  binds  the  nations  all  in  one, 

And  thrills  its  pulse  throughout  the  uniou, 
Till  every  kingdom,  tribe  and  tongue. 

Shall  live  and  act  in  full  communion. 

Tribune^ 
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FARM    IN    THE    WEST. 

Only  night  before  last  a  pale,  care-worn  young 
man  sat  down  upon  one  of  the  benches  in  Lafayette 
Square.  His  clothes  were  by  no  means  new — his 
beaver  had  "gone  to  seed,"  and  his  shoes,  like 
those  of  Julian  St.  Pierre,  were  "  minus  half  their 
soles.'"  As  the  breeze  swept  through  the  trees  in 
the  square,  a  shudder  ran  through  the  heart  of  the 
lonely  man.  He  saw  the  yellow  leaves  drop  from 
their  houghs,  and  after  being  twirled  and  twirled 
around  and  around  by  the  tiny  currents  of  air,  would 
at  last  be  whirled  away,  Heaven  only  knows  whither. 
He  thought  these  leaves  were  like  his  hopes,  and 
that  he  was  like  the  tree  that  parted  with  them.  In 
the  green  spring-time  of  life  his  heart  had  put  forth 
its  blossoms  and  its  branches,  and  many  a  bird  of 
love  trilled  its  sweet  song  amidst  the  dark  green 
foliage  of  his  mind.  But  now  all  seemed  gone,  and 
thought  by  thought,  and  memory  by  memory,  seemed 
dropping  from  the  bouffh  of  life.  He  heard  the  au- 
tumn wind  sighing  through  his  bosom,  and  clasping 
his  hands  over  his  eyes  he  shut  out  the  gleams  of 
the  pale  stars,  and  wept  to  himself.  He  thought 
of  his  youth,  the  golden  visions  that  his  mind  had 
woven  then,  and  how,  like  the  diamond  frost-work 
that  is  melted  by  the  sun,  they  had  all  melted  into 
"  thin  air."  He  thought  of  the  struggles  that  he 
had  gone  through — the  perils  that  he  had  passed — 
how  from  morn  till  morn  he  had  labored,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  others,  and,  more  than  all,  how  his 
proud  heart  had  been  obliged  to  bow  to  the 

"  Spurns  that  patient  merit 
From  the  unworthy  takes." 

It  was  a  deep  and  bitter  thought  that  then  ran 
through  his  heart,  but  he  pressed  his  hand  upon 
his  breast  and  said — "It  is  well."  Gathering  his 
scanty  garments  about  him,  he  wended  his  way 
to  his  home,  and  after  a  long  and  weary  walk,  at 
last  reached  his  humble  place  of  abode.  His 
wife  ran  out  to  meet  him,  and  his  children  clasped 
him,  one  around  the  knees,  while  the  other  flung 
her  little  thin  white  arms  around  his  neck.  He 
thought  of  the  morrow — he  had  not  a  dollar  to  give 
them,  and  though  his  heart  was  dropping  tears  of 
blood,  still  his  lips  wore  a  smile,  and  he  cheered 
his  family  with  words  of  hope  and  love.  Kissing 
his  children,  he  bade  them  good  night,  and  slept 
and  dreamed  those  cold  grey  dreams  allotted  to  the 
children  of  poverty.  The  next  morning,  after  he 
had  eaten  his  humble  breakfast,  he  came  down 
town,  to  earn  the  pittance  of  those  who  are  doomed 
to  labor.  His  heart  hung  in  his  bosom  like  a  load 
of  lead,  and  lie  bit  his  lips  in  order  to  su])press  his 
agony.  His  rent  was  due,  atid  every  farthing  that 
he  had  on  earth  was  goiui.  He  thought  of  his  pale- 
faced  wife  and  little  children,  and  imagined  that  he 
saw  tli(;m  shivering  in  the  cold  air,  houseless  and 
defenceless.  His  i'.ic.c.  was  bent  towardn  the  ground, 
and  walkinjz  along  with  a  heart  brim  full  of  agony, 
he  Huddfuly  saw  a  little,  piece  of  pn])er  that  looked 
like  a  bank  note,  lying  on  the  pavement.  He 
grasped  it  lik(!  a  miser — but  alas !  it  was  only  a 
ticket  in  the  Havana  lottery!  He  took  it  down 
town,  how(;ver,  and  in  a  caliarcl  in  the  'i'hird  Mu- 
nicipality, asked  what  No.  H3,r>()l  iiud  drawn. 

"  Have  you  that  number!"  a.sked  the  bar  keeper, 
with  surprise. 

"  Yes— here  it  is,"  was  the  answer. 

"That  ticket,  sir,   has   drawn   S  HnOO,  ami   you 

have  only  to  go  to  the  firm  of ,  to  get  }S)ur 

money." 


Who  could  tell  the  thoughts  that  rushed  lika 
rainbow  meteors  through  the  poor  man's  bosom ! 
He  was  as  wealthy  as  he  wished  to  be,  and  could 
fling  back  with  scorn  the  taimts  into  the  teeth  of 
those  who  had  oppressed  him.  He  hastened  to  his 
home,  and  the  very  ground  seemed  to  fly  beneath 
his  feet.  His  wife's  face  grew  livid  at  his  approach, 
but  when  he  told  her  of  his  fortune,  she  burst  into 
tears.  She  could  not  speak  for  joy,  but  throwing 
herself  down  on  her  knees,  she  clasped  her  thin 
white  hands  and  thanked  her  God  for  his  blessings. 
She  did  not  speak  a  word,  but  the  mute  heart's 
prayer  rose  upwards,  as  full  of  silence  and  of  fra- 
grance as  the  incense  from  the  holy  censer !  The 
husband  could  not  even  smile,  but  for  once  in  his 
sad  life  his  eye  was  lighted  up  with  the  brilliant 
gleams  of  hope  and  joy. 

In  a  day  the  happy  family  were  on  their  way  to 
a  home  in  the  West.  The  husband  clasped  the 
waist  of  his  wife,  as  they  sat  on  the  hurricane  deck, 
and  as  the  distance  grew  greater,  saw  the  outlines 
of  the  buildings  of  New  Orleans  fade  into  the  clouds, 
and  the  spires  of  her  churches  look  like  the  masts 
of  ships  seen  afar  off.  He  thought  of  those  who 
had  died  of  the  yellow  fever — of  those  to  whom  he 
had  been  a  friend,  and  who  had  treated  his  friend- 
ship with  unthankfulness — and  ah  !  how  merrily 
rung  the  supper  bell  on  board  the  boat — and  how 
savory  was  the  smell  of  the  food  upon  the  table. 
The  wife,  whose  cheeks  were  no  longer  pale,  and 
the  husband,  whose  heart  was  no  longer  sad,  went 
down  and  enjoyed  their  repast.  And  so  it  was 
from  day  to  day  for  a  week,  until  at  last  they  reached 
their  place  of  destination.  An  old  Englishman, 
who  longed  to  return  to  his  native  land,  sold  out 
to  the  lucky  finder  of  the  lottery  ticket,  his  farm, 
consisting  of  nearly  four  hundred  acres  of  the  rich- 
est land,  together  with  stock,  farming  utensils  and 
everything  else  pertaining  to  the  place. 

It  was  only  a  day  or  two  before  the  young  couple 
were  safely  installed  in  their  new  residence,  and 
they  were  happy,  perfectly  happy.  On  the  balcony 
of  his  little  house,  on  the  first  night  of  their  arrival, 
the  husband  sat  smoking  his  pipe,  and  gazing  on 
the  beautiful  scene  that  was  spread  before  his  view. 
The  tall  green  trees  around  his  dwelling  seemed  to 
bow  to  him  and  acknowledge  him  as  their  master. 
He  heard  the  lowing  of  his  kine  in  the  cattle  yard, 
and  saw  the  broad  fields  that  were  teeming  with  the 
richest  produce  of  the  West.  They  were  all  his 
now  !  He  saw  the  brook  that,  like  a  vein  of  silver, 
ran  in  the  pale  moonlight  as  softly  as  a  dream.  He 
thought  how,  on  the  morrow,  he  would  take  his 
gun  and  shoot  some  of  the  game  that  he  heard 
chirping  almost  up  to  the  very  door-sill  of  his  house. 
He  went  to  bed  with  a  heart  as  light  as  a  feather, 
and  dreamed  pleasant  dreams.  The  next  morning, 
just  as  the  sun  was  tinging  with  gold  the  summits 
of  the  hills,  and  the  birds  were  singing  their  early 
songs  to  the  light  of  day — he  awoke — yes,  to  find 
hiinself still  in  Lafayette  Square! 

He  had  been  sleeping  all  the  while,  and  the  lot- 
tery ticket  was  but  a  portion  of  his  dream.  His 
hat,  which  had  fallen  olf  his  head,  was  nearly  full 
of  dead  autunm  leaves.  Amongst  the  yellow 
leavt's  there  was  a  piece  of  pajjcr.  It  was  the 
fragment  of  a  kite  that  had  been  caught  in  the 
trees  and  blown  to  pieces.  On  this  pi<!ce  of  paper 
was  written,  in  a  bold  round  hand,  "  Patirnrc  and 
Pcrxcrfrance  vill  accomplish  every — "  and  here  the 
siMilctuu!  broke  off.  It  was  (!videnlly  a  loaf  torn 
from  the  co]iy-l)0()k  of  a  scliooll)oy  ;  but  the  dreamer 
tiave,  it  a  lonj:,  wistful  look,  and  resolved  to  be  a 
man  in  future. — N.  O.  Delta. 
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The  sun  had  just  expended  his  last  ray  upon 
the  ensanguined  plain  of  Ortiz ;  the  dreadful  con- 
flict which  had  raged  with  unceasing  fury  the 
whole  day  between  the  armies  of  Spain  and  Co- 
lombia had  now  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of 
the  latter,  which,  under  cover  of  the  approaching 
night,  was  flying  in  every  direction  to  escape  the 
exterminating  sword  of  its  relentless  pursuers ; 
even  Paez,  the  redoubtable  Paez,  who  had  never 
till  then  been  known  to  turn  his  back  upon  a 
Spaniard,  "  tore  his  beard,  and  foaming  fled  the 
fight."  Vain  had  been  the  courage  of  the  patriot 
band ;  fruitless  the  exertions  of  its  brave  com- 
mander ; — the  shouts  of  the  victors,  mingled  with 
tlie  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  and  the  feeble  moans 
of  the  dying,  the  wild  ravings  of  thirst,  cries  for 
succor,  and  even  prayers  for  death,  were  alike 
unheeded  by  victor  or  vanquished,  both  too  intent 
on  the  object  of  pursuit,  and  escape,  to  attend  to 
the  lamentations  of  their  fallen  comrades — when, 
from  a  heap  of  mutilated  corses  which  strewed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  well-contested  field, 
forth  crawled  upon  his  hands  and  knees  a  young 
oiBcer ;  the  object  wliich  attracted  him  was  a  can- 
teen invitingly  suspended  round  the  neck  of  a  dead 
Spaniard.  His  eyes  glancing  with  hope,  he  ad- 
vanced as  quickly  as  his  weakness  would  allow 
him,  to  seize  the  envied  treasure,  nor  w"as  he  dis- 
appointed ;  it  contained  some  excellent  brandy  ; 
having  swallowed  a  small  quantity,  he  found  him- 
self greatly  revived. 

He  seated  himself  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
place  where  he  had  lain,  (not  forgetting  to  secure 
the  spoil  he  had  taken,)  and  began  seriously  to 
reflect  on  the  situation  to  which  the  fortune  of 
war  had  reduced  him.  He  first,  however,  ex- 
amined his  body  and  limbs,  in  search  of  the  wound 
which  had  so  inopportunely  placed  him  hors  de 
combat,  but  finding  no  visible  mark  of  any,  he  con- 
cluded (what  was  really  the  case)  that  he  owed 
the  soreness  which  he  felt  in  the  head,  and  his 
late  swoon,  to  some  contusion  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  fray.  He  perfectly  recollected  hav- 
ing been  opposed  to  a  charge  of  the  queen's 
hussars,  in  which  he  had  been  laid  prostrate,  and 
as  this  was  quite  suflicient  to  account  for  all  the 
bruises  he  had  sustained,'  he  did  not  trouble  him- 
self with  any  further  conjectures,  but,  as  I  have 
before  said,  began  to  ponder  upon  his  present 
position,  and  liow  he  might  best  avoid  the  conse- 
quences which  he  foresaw  were  but  too  likely  to 
accrue  from  it.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  war 
which  then  existed  between  Spain  and  her  revolted 
colonies  was  one  of  extermination,  neither  party 
giving  quarter,  and  if  by  any  chance  prisoners 
were  taken,  they  were  immediately  and  deliberate- 
ly butchered.  This  fact,  well  known  to  my  hero, 
did  not  tend  greatly  to  facilitate  the  task  which  he 
had  allotted  to  himself.  Captain  O'Shaugnessy 
was,  however,  an  Irishman,  and  as  his  country- 
men are  not  easily  abashed,  or  too  ready  to  yield 
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to  despondency,  he  quickly  plucked  up  his  spirits, 
determined  to  use  his  best  exertions  to  save  (what 
he  had  the  utmost  respect  for)  his  neck  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  to  bear  his  fate,  whatever  it  might 
be,  with  the  fortitude  of  a  man.  He  soon,  there- 
fore, decided  upon  the  plan  he  was  to  adopt.  He 
had,  in  early  youth,  been  apprenticed  in  Dublin, 
to  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  ;  but  whether  arising 
from  a  natural  aversion  to  the  pestle  and  mortar, 
or  (as  some  censorious  people  ventured  to  insinu- 
ate) a  too  ardent  regard  for  his  master's  daughter, 
young  Patrick  O'Shaugnessy,  (then  a  strapping 
lad  of  eighteen,)  one  morning  early,  took  an  un- 
ceremonious leave  of  the  Irish  metropolis,  and 
returned  to  his  father's  in  the  County  of  Down, 
where  he  continued  to  vegetate  until  the  South 
American  Revolution  raised  the  cry  of  freedom, 
which  resounded  on  the  shores  of  Hibemia,  and 
roused  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  her  gallant  sons 
many  of  whom  (Patrick  included)  hastened  to  join 
the  Venezuelan  standard.  This  had  been  his  first 
essay  in  arms,  and  (unless  kind  fortune  interposed) 
was  likely  to  prove  his  last.  As  he  reclined  upon 
his  grassy  couch,  now  damp  with  the  falling  dew, 
and  enyironed  by  the  melancholy  trophies  of  a 
disastrous  combat,  he  might  be  pardoned  if  his 
thoughts  wandered  with  regret  to  the  snug  com- 
forts of  old  Bolus'  laboratory,  subject,  though  it 
were,  to  the  task  of  compouijding  nauseous  drugs, 
or  to  a  renewal  of  his  former  studies  in  auiinal 
mechanism. 

Our  hero  had  not  much  time,  however,  to 
devote  to  useless  regrets  ;  more  important  matters, 
connected  with  the  preser\"ation  of  his  very  exist- 
ence, claimed  his  undivided  attention.  Some  ad- 
vantages, however,  he  had  derived  from  his  ap- 
prenticeship, which  in  his  present  dilemma  might 
prove  of  incalculable  utility — he  had  acquired  a 
slight  practical  knowledge  of  phlebotomy,  had 
once  or  twice  attended  his  master  in  a  surgical 
operation,  knew  the  best  styptics  in  use  to  stop 
hemorrhage,  and  "  with  these  appliances  and 
means  to  boot,"  he  resolved  to  dub  himself  a 
surgeon  pro  temipore ;  at  least  to  pass  as  such 
with  the  enemy,  trusting  that  his  quality  of  non- 
combatant  would  rescue  him  from  the  fate  which 
would  indubitably  follow  the  avowal  of  his  real 
rank.  Escape  was  impracticable  even  had  his 
limbs  been  supple  enough  to  admit  of  the  exertion 
— he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  position  of  the 
retreating  army,  and  his  flight  would  have  been 
certainly  intercepted  by  one  or  other  of  the  parties 
of  light  cavalry  which  everywhere  scoured  the  coun- 
try. His  best  policy  then  (and  he  adopted  it)  was 
to  remain  where  he  was  until  the  Spaniards  should 
send,  which  he  doubted  not  would  speedily  be  the 
case,  to  collect  their  wounded.  In  the  mean  time 
his  reveries  were  unbroken,  save  by  the  occasional 
cries  of  the  mutilated  wretches  who  surrounded 
him,  several  of  whom  were  struggling  in  vain  to 
defend  their  eyes  from  the  attacks  of  the  zaniora, 
a  large  species  of  carrion  crow,  about  the  size  of 
a  turkey-buzzard,  innumerable  flocks  of  which 
covered  the  field,  and  preyed  upon  the  offal.     At 
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length  a  cry  of  agony  roused  his  attention,  and 
directing  his  look  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
sound  proceeded,  he  observed  a  human  being 
stretched  upon  his  back,  striving  fruitlessly  with 
his  feet  to  drive  away  a  number  of  these  carnivo- 
rous birds,  that  were  evidently  bent  upon  his 
destruction.  Patrick's  first  impulse  was  humanity  ; 
nor  did  the  sight  of  a  foe,  as  he  hastened  to  his 
assistance,  check  the  current  of  his  benevolence. 
He  quickly  dispersed  the  feathered  throng,  and 
having  administered  a  drop  of  his  cordial  to  the 
parched  sufferer,  began  coolly  to  practise  the  du- 
ties of  his  assumed  profession,  by  an  examination 
of  his  patient's  wounds.  Both  arms  were  severely 
injured.  Patrick,  however,  soon  bound  them  up, 
(a  shirt  from  a  neighboring  corpse  supplying  him 
with  the  requisite  bandages,)  the  Spaniard  regard- 
ing him  all  the  while  with  mingled  looks  of  sur- 
prise and  admiration. 

At  last  the  exclamation  of  "  Santa  Maria  Pu- 
rissima !"  burst  from  his  lips  ;  and  he  almost  over- 
whelmed our  hero  with  a  torrent  of  thanks,  who 
modestly  waived  the  subject  of  his  own  praise,  by 
inquiring  if  he  had  any  hope  of  being  removed 
before  morning. 

"  Ay,  by  St.  Jaques,"  cried  he,  "  Diego  Ra- 
mirez would  never  have  been  so  long  seeking  his 
old  friend,  and  comrade,  Serjeant  Juan  Fernandez, 
of  the  queen's  regiment  of  hussars,  had  he  not 
been  detained  in  pursuit  of  those  confounded 
(rebels,  he  would  have  said  ;  but  his  eye  glancing 
towards  Patrick's  uniform,  gratitude  changed  the 
oflensive  appellation,  and  he  added)  independents; 
but  come,  my  lad,"  continued  he,  "  cheer  up  ;  a 
Spaniard  may  possess  a  grateful  heart,  and  though 
my  arm  is  unable  to  defend  thee,  the  word  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  which  has  some  weight  with  his 
comrades,  may  do  thee  equal  service  ;  but  stay, 
give  us  another  sup  of  thy  cordial.  Holy  Virgin  I 
my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  surely  this  canteen  be- 
longed to  Serjeant  Rodrigues  of  the  queen's." 

Patrick  explained  how  it  came  into  his  pos- 
session. 

"  Ah  !  then  he  has  fallen  at  last,  poor  Rodc- 
rigues  !  the  merriest  fellow  in  the  corps,  a  touch 
of  the  P'rcnchman  in  his  composition,  and  a  true 
lover  of  Nanlz." 

Here  his  enumeration  of  Roderigues'  virtues 
R':i«  interru[)ted  l)y  a  loud  shout  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  field,  and  the  glare  of  torches  was 
plainly  perceptible.  Juan,  declaring  it  must  be 
Diego,  requested  Patrick  to  answ(!r  the  call;  which 
having  done,  a  fi'w  minutes  l)r()ught  the  party  in 
view,  our  hero,  notwithstanding  the  a.ssurances  of 
his  new  companion,  feeling  rather  uneasy  as  the 
crisis  of  his  fate  approucinMl.  They  app<!ared, 
however,  to  take  not  tlie  sliglitest  notice  of  him, 
their  whole  care  and  attention  hv.'iug  engrossed  by 
the  wounded  serjeant ;  but  when  tlu^  had  heard 
a  relation  of  his  sulTerings,  and  learnt  the  obliga- 
tion he  had  incurred  to  a  patriot  officer,  not  even 
the  rebel  garb  he  wore  could  save  Patrick  from 
being  nearly  smotliered  by  the  embraces  of  the 
delighted  and  grateful  troopers.      Whilst  the  litter 


was  preparing,  the  glass  of  friendship  circulated. 
At  this  moment  an  officer  rode  up,  and  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  proscribed  dress,  appeared  surprised 
at  this  unusual  display  of  confraternity.  He  was 
soon,  however,  au  fait,  and  turning  to  our  hero, 
complimented  him  upon  his  gallantry. 

"  You  appear,  sir,"  said  he,  "  to  have  been 
born  under  a  lucky  planet ;  if  you  are  really  a  sur- 
geon, your  services  are  at  this  instant  required  by 
one  who  will  justly  appreciated  them." 

Patrick,  Mho  did  not  anticipate  having  his  skill 
so  immediately  put  to  the  test,  felt  extremely 
awkward.  He  might  be  called  upon  to  perform 
an  operation,  in  which  his  ignorance  would  be 
manifest ;  he  had,  however,  "  staked  his  life  upon 
the  cast,  and  must  abide  the  hazard  of  the  die." 
Bowing  therefore  to  the  officer,  he  expressed  his 
readiness  to  make  himself  useful  in  any  shape. 

A  stray  horse  was  soon  caught,  upon  which  he 
was  assisted  to  mount,  and  having  bade  adieu  to 
Juan  Fernandez,  and  his  party,  (who  invoked 
every  saint  in  the  calendar  for  his  protection,)  he 
accompanied  the  stranger,  who,  attended  by  two 
dragoons  whom  he  had  not  before  seen,  struck 
into  a  bye-path  which  led  across  the  plain.  After 
riding  about  three  miles,  they  arrived  on  the  verge 
of  a  wood,  near  which  stood  a  bettermost  sort  of 
farm-house  ;  several  horses  were  piquetted  out- 
side, while  the  number  of  officers  and  orderlies, 
who  were  constantly  passing  to  and  fro,  c'idently 
showed  it  to  be  the  quarters  of  a  personage  of  nigh 
rank.  This  discovery  did  not  lessen  the  appre- 
hensions of  poor  Patrick.  They  alighted  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  when  the  officer,  who  had  not 
spoken  a  word  during  their  short  journey,  ad- 
vanced, and  throwing  his  own  cloak  over  the 
shoulders  of  our  hero,  (doubtless,  with  the  friendly 
view  of  screening  him  from  the  observance  of  '.he 
royalist  party,)  whispered  him  to  be  of  good  heart, 
and  to  wait  his  return  in  the  latticed  corridor, 
which,  as  customary  in  the  country,  extended  the 
entire  length  of  the  building.  Patrick,  nodding 
assent,  seated  himself  upon  a  wooden  bench  which 
he  found  unoccupied  ;  several  hammocks  were 
suspended,  in  wliich  their  owners,  fully  accoutred, 
were  swinging,  smoking  their  cigars  and  enjoying 
cl  fresco,  some  of  whom  were  conversing  with 
each  other  on  the  events  of  the  day.  One  officer, 
ai)parcntly  of  middle  age,  whose  hammock  was 
the  nearest  to  where  Patrick  sat,  was  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation  with  a  young  man  hal)it(>d  in 
a  hussar  \uiiform,  who  stood  near  him,  sonu;  sen- 
tences of  which,  tliough  they  spoke  in  a  low  key, 
were  audible  to  our  hero. 

"  A  confoundcnl  hard  day's  work  wo  have  had 
of  it,"  said  the  eldest,  "  the  rebels  fought  like 
lions  ;  the  fortune  of  the  battle  fluctuated  more 
than  once." 

"  Aye,"  replied  the  youngest,  "  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  wc  may  tliank  the  egotistical  vanity*  of 

*  F.t,'otistiral  vanity.  A  few  Hnys  previous  to  the  hnt- 
tlc  of  Ortiz,  Holivnr  had  hcen  fsiirprised,  lieatcii,  and 
nearly  taken  prisoner  at  Villa  del  C  jra.  Smarting  under 
the  aisgracc  of  liis  defeat,  he  look  up  a  jmsilioti  a  little 
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the  rebel  leader  for  our  success,"  who,  it  seems, 
wishing  to  appropriate  the  laurel  of  victory  exclu- 
sively to  himself,  commenced  the  action  without 
waiting  for  the  support  of  his  cavalry.  Paez  did 
not  arrive  till  late  in  the  affair,  and  then  only  ac- 
companied by  a  few  of  his  guard,  who,  being  better 
mounted  than  the  rest,  were  enabled  to  keep  pace 
with  him.  "  By  St.  Jago,  ke  contrived,  notwith- 
standing, to  make  a  terrible  diversion  in  favor  of 
his  party ;  had  his  whole  force  come  up,  the 
result  might  not  have  been  so  favorable  to  our 
royal  arms." 

"True,"  answered  the  eldest,  "few  as  his 
companions  were,  they  made  sad  havoc  with 
the  regiment  of  Catalonia  ;  he  personally  fought 
with  the  savage  ferocity  of  a  wild  beast,  and  when 
he  found  his  cause  hopeless,  he  was  borne  from 
tlie  field  foaming  with  rage  and  vexation.  But 
tlie  honor  of  the  victory  mainly  appertains  to  the 
gallantry  of  the  corps  to  which  you  belong  ;  the 
queen's  hussars,  young  man,  have  this  day  covered 
themselves  with  inmiortal  glory  !" 

"  As  an  individual  of  the  regiment,"  said  the 
youth,  "  I  sensibly  feel  the  flattering  eulogium 
you  have  paid  us,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  all 
our  brave  fellows  deserve  their  meed  of  praise  ; 
yet  tell  me,  Don  Sanches,  how  is  it  (here  his 
voice  became  lower)  that  we  do  not  follow  up  the 
advantages  we  have  gained — why  rest  we  here 
supine,  when,  by  an  immediate  pursuit,  we  might 
annihilate  the  retreating  army  ere  it  reached  San 
Fernando,  which  is  evidently  its  rallying  point"?" 

"Tush!"  said  Don  Sanches,  "  I  will  let  you 
into  a  secret.  Our  captain-general  now  lies  in 
this  house  severely  wounded  ;  our  stupid  surgeons 
have  been  these  two  hours  endeavoring  in  vain  to 
stanch  the  blood  which  flows  from  it,  and  unless 
his  tutelary  saint  interferes  in  his  behalf,  he  stands 
a  fair  chance  of  exchanging  his  newly-acquired 
countship,  and  the  laurels  of  to-day,  for  a  blessed 
immortality  I" 

Our  hero  was  prevented  from  hearing  their  fur- 
ther discourse  by  the  arrival  of  the  officer,  who 
made  a  sign  to  him  to  follow ;  he  had  heard 
sufiicient,  however,  to  satisfy  him«that  the  person 
to  whom  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  introduced 
was  no  other  than  Morillo,  Count  of  Carthagena, 
and  captain-general  of  the  Spanish  armies  in  South 
America,  a  knowledge  by  no  means  calculated  to 
augment  his  self-confidence  ;  he  had,  however,  no 
time  allowed  him  for  reflection  ;  his  conductor  led 
him  through  an  anteroom,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  was  a  low  door  ;  this,  on  knocking,  was 
opened  by  an  elderly  female,  and   gave  them  ad- 


in  advance  of  Ortiz,  his  right  being  defended  by  a  deep 
and  rocky  ravine,  subsequently  ascertained  by  Colonel 
English  to  be  impassable  for  cavalr)'.  Here  he  might 
have  kept  the  enemy  in  check  until  the  arrival  of  Paez 
and  Sedeno,  who,  with  four  thousand  horse,  were  advanc- 
ing to  his  assistance ;  but  his  extreme  jealousy  of  aD 
competitorship  led  him  into  error  ;  he  descended  into  the 
plain,  and  encountered  the  defeat  he  merited.  His  sub- 
sequent rage  was  indescribalile  when  he  leamt  that  the 
enemy  (whose  cavalry  alone  he  had  been  taught  to  esti- 
mate at  fifteen  hundred)  did  not  amount,  in  toto,  to  more 
than  two  thousand  men  I 


mittance  to  a  small  room,  one  side  of  which  waa 
occupied  by  a  camp  bed,  where  lay  extended  a 
man  of  apparently  forty  years  of  age,  of  middle 
stature  :  his  countenance,  though  stem,  was  not 
ferocious,  vet  there  was  something  in  it  that 
checked  familiarity,  and  inspired  the  beholder  with 
a  feeling  of  respect  bordering  upon  awe  ;  it  pre- 
sented a  fair  type  of  the  sea  in  a  calm,  and  like 
that  fickle  element,  the  slightest  breeze  of  passion 
that  agitated  its  surface  would  suffice  to  create  a 
whirlpool  capable  of  swallowing  all  within  its 
vortex  I  On  the  back  of  a  chair  near  the  couch 
was  thrown  loosely  a  richly-embroidered  coat,  pro- 
fusely decorated  vrixh  the  insignia  of  various  orders  ; 
two  oflicers,  seemingly  of  rank,  were  seated  at  a 
little  distance,  anxiously  regarding  a  third  person 
who  was  kneeling,  and  apphing  to  the  wounded 
limb  cloths  which  were  absolutely  saturated  with 
blood.  The  old  woman  resumed  her  station  at 
the  fire,  where  it  was  evident  she  had  been  pre- 
paring some  cordials.  On  our  hero's  entrance, 
the  general  raised  his  eyes,  and  fixed  them  stead- 
ily upon  his  face  for  a  few  moments,  when,  (as  if 
satisfied  with  the  scrutiny.)  his  features  relaxing 
from  the  expression  of  hauteur  which  they  had 
first  displayed,  he  said  in  a  weak  though  clear 
voice,  and  in  good  English,  "  They  tell  me,  young 
man,  that  your  humanity  has  been  already  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  a  fallen  enemy  ;  I  also  require 
the  aid  of  your  healing  art  ;  are  you  a  member  of 
the  London  or  Edinburgh  school?" 

"  The  little  knowledge  which  I  possess,  your 
excellency,"  answered  Patrick,  (and  he  blushed 
as  he  uttered  the  equivocation,)  "  has  been  ob- 
tained in  Dublin." 

"  You  are  then  a  native  of  Ireland,"  said  the 
general,  and  he  added,  "  I  presume  a  Catholic?" 

Our  hero  bowed  an  affirmative  to  both  ques- 
tions. 

"  'Tis  well,  sir ;  I  resign  myself  to  your  skill. 
Seiior  Gomez,"  said  his  excellency,  in  Spanish, 
addressing  the  man  who  still  continued  kneeling, 
"  you  will  prepare  yourself  to  follow  implicitly  the 
directions  of  the  Irish  surgeon,  and  (pursued  he 
with  a  sneer)  you  may  chance  to  acquire  a  lesson 
in  practice,  which  your  boasted  Caraccanian  col- 
lege, it  seems,  taught  only  in  theory  !" 

The  abashed  Creole  rose  from  his  humble  pos» 
ture,  and  as  he  relinquished  his  place,  darted  a 
look  full  of  malignity  at  Patrick,  who,  having 
divested  hin>self  of  his  jacket,  proceeded  (not 
without  svnnptoms  of  trepidation)  to  take  a  sur\ev 
of  the  wounded  limb.  His  fears  were,  however, 
in  some  degree  alleviated  on  discovering  •-.  u  the 
hurt  was  not  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  he  had  first 
surmised  ;  a  musket  ball  had  traversed  the  i.t»iiy 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  the  wound  owed  much  of 
its  irritation  to  unnecessary  probing,  to  allay 
which,  and  stop  the  hemorrhage,  appeared  to  be 
the  principal  objects.  These  our  hero  accom- 
plished, to  the  manifest  satisfaction  of  his  patient, 
in  a  very  short  period,  and  having  administered  a 
sleeping  draught,  composed  by  himself,  desired 
that  the  general  might  be  left  to  repose.      All  in 
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Btantly  prepared  to  leave  the  room,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  nurse,  and  the  crest-fallen  Creole, 
'.vho  evidently  wished  to  linger  behind  ;  but 
Colonel  Arias,  (the  officer  who  had  accompanied 
Patrick,  and  by  whom  the  scowl  of  the  indignant 
practitioner  had  not  passed  unheeded,)  fearing  lest 
his  envious  feelings  might  induce  him  to  counter- 
act the  good  effects  of  his  rival's  remedy,  com- 
manded him  in  an  imperative  tone  to  retire  ;  an 
order  which  he  obeyed  with  visible  dissatisfaction. 
Our  hero  was  now  conducted  into  the  adjoining 
apartment,  where  refreshment  was  provided,  and 
a  hammock  slung  for  his  accommodation,  an  in- 
dulgence which  he  gladly  availed  himself  of,  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  and  his  aching  bones  rendering 
a  night's  rest  "  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished." 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Patrick  M'as 
roused  from  his  sleep  by  Colonel  Arias  himself, 
who,  having  inquired  in  a  friendly  manner  after 
his  health,  begged  his  acceptance  of  a  plain  blue 
frock  coat,  "  which,"  said  he,  "  will  not  appear 
too  conspicuous,  and  may  spare  you  some  im- 
pleasant  remarks  that  some  of  our  officers  may 
consider  themselves  authorized  to  make.  It  is 
not  intended  to  place  you  under  any  particular 
restraint ;  you  will  give  me  your  parole  of  honor 
to  attempt  no  escape  ;  indeed,  the  effort  would  be 
fruitless,  and  would  only  subject  you  to  a  penalty 
which  even  those  disposed  to  serve  you  would  be 
unable  to  avert ;  take  my  advice,  then,  and  be 
patient.  The  general's  rest  has  been  undisturbed 
during  the  night,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  re- 
mained in  his  room  ;  he  feels  much  refreshed  this 
morning,  and  hopes,  in  a  few  days,  with  your  aid, 
to  be  so  far  convalescent  as  to  proceed  to  Carac- 
cas,  when  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  first 
moment  of  his  recovery  will  prove  the  last  of  your 
captivity.  We  will  now,  if  you  please,  visit  the 
count,  whose  wound  must  require  dressing,  and 
recollect,"  added  the  colonel,  smiling,  "  that  if 
you  have  already  gained  two  friends,  you  have  a 
fair  chance  of  securing  a  third,  whose  interest  is 
of  far  greater  value  and  importance."  Our  hero 
reaflily  gave  his  parole,  and  having  thanked  the 
colonel  for  his  friendly  advice,  which  he  declared 
it  was  his  intention  implicitly  to  follow,  they  en- 
lercfl  the  general's  chamber. 

Patrick  found  the  inflammation  considerably 
abated,  arid  his  excellency,  upon  the  whole,  mucli 
better;  having  renewed  the  dressing,  he  retired  lo 
the  anteroom,  where  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
joined  by  Colonel  Ariiis,  who  introduced  him  to 
several  officers  of  the  count's  personal  staff",  who  had 
by  this  time  a.s3<;mble(l  for  breakfast,  and  by  whom 
he  w:is  received  witli  politciui.ss.  In  the  course  of 
the  day,  Patrick  was  informed  by  his  new  friend 
thai  Gomez,  the  Crcoh;  surg(!on,  had  been  ordered 
to  attend  the  general  ho.spilaj,  "  ho  that,"  says  he, 
"  you  will  now  have  the  whole  merit  of  your  pa- 
tient's cure  ;  besides,"  added  the  colonel,  "  I  pride 
myself  upon  being  aomething  of  a  physiognomi.st, 
and  that  fellow's  countenance  displayed  such  en- 


vious and  malignant  propensities,  that  I  gladlj 
took  advantage  of  the  first  excuse  that  presented 
itself  to  expedite  his  departure  from  head  quar- 
ters." Several  days  now  passed,  each  succeed- 
ing one  witnessing  a  sensible  improvement  in 
the  count's  wound,  when,  one  morning  early,  a 
courier  arrived  with  despatches,  which  having  been 
perused  by  his  excellency,  a  council  of  officers 
was  assembled,  who  remained  in  consultation 
about  an  hour.  When  the  sitting  terminated,  oui 
hero  was  summoned  to  attend  the  commander-in- 
chief;  his  feelings  had  been  evidently  irritated, 
and  he  addressed  Patrick  on  his  entrance  with  some 
degree  of  petulance. 

"  My  immediate  presence  is  required  at  Ca- 
raccas  ;  am  I  capable  of  undertaking  the  jour- 
ney 1" 

"  By  availing  yourself  of  a  horse-litter,"  an- 
swered Patrick,  "  your  excellency  may  do  so 
without  incurring  any  risk." 

"  'Tis  well!  you  will  hold  yourself  in  readi- 
ness to  accompany  me  in  an  hour  ;  Colonel  Arias 
will  see  that  you  are  provided  with  whatever  may 
be  requisite  for  our  accommodation." 

Patrick  bowed  respectfully,  and  withdrew  to 
seek  the  colonel,  whom  he  found  busily  engaged 
in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  ;  these 
were  soon  completed,  and,  ere  noon,  the  cavalcade 
was  slowly  pursuing  its  route  to  Caraccas. 

From  Colonel  Arias,  who  rode  near  the  gen- 
eral's litter,  our  hero  had  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing some  political  information  which  accounted  for 
the  retrograde  movement  they  were  then  making, 
lie  learnt  the  arrival  of  the  remnant  of  the  patriot 
army  at  San  Fernando,  on  the  banks  of  the  Apure  ; 
that  Bolivar  had  departed  for  Angostura,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  fresh  levies,  and  personally  to 
superintend  the  disembarkation  of  an  English 
auxiliary  corps  which  was  hourly  expected  at  that 
place.  "  This  intelligence,  (pursued  the  colonel,) 
together  with  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  has 
induced  Morillo  to  retire  upon  Caraccas,  at  which 
place  he  will  have  leisure  to  attend  to  the  recov- 
ery of  his  health,  and  make  the  requisite  arrange- 
ments for  the  eusuing  campaign,  which  he  is  de- 
termined to  prosecute  with  increasing  rigor." 

Patrick  could  not  avoid  evincing  by  his  counte- 
nance the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  at  the  expected 
arrival  of  a  British  force,  which  his  companion 
observing,  remarked,  "that  however  natural  such 
feelings  miglit  be,  yet  he  would  venture  to  predict 
his  pre.sont  exultation  somewhat  premature  ;  tiio 
sons  of  Albion  (udded  he)  arc  too  easily  seduced 
by  the  em})ty  sound  of  freedom,  which,  like  the  de- 
ceptive cries  of  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile,  often  lure 
the  credulous  victim  to  destruction.  In  this  case, 
your  countrymen  (English  and  Irish  being  blended 
in  one  nation)  have  taken  the  shadow  for  the  sub- 
stance. One  third  will  find  their  tombs  in  the 
country  they  seek  to  liberate,  and  the  renmant 
(.should  the  struggle  eventually  prove  in  favor  of 
revolt)  l)chol(l  their  persons  contemned,  and  their 
.scr\iccs  repaid  with   ingratitude  by  the  very  peo- 
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pie  whom,  in  a  moment  of  blind  enthusiasm,  they 
risked  their  lives  to  support.'** 

In  this  manner  they  continued  to  converse  till  the 
shades  of  evening  began  to  gather  round  them  :  a 
thick  wood  now  presented  itself  to  their  view,  which 
they  shortly  afterwards  entered,  and  having  pur- 
sued a  narrow  winding  track  for  the  space  of  half 
an  hour,  they  came  to  one  of  those  breaks  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  coimtry  ;  it  was  a  green 
savanna,  forming  about  an  acre  in  extent,  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  lofty  trees,  through  which 
an  opening  was  scarcely  perceptible.  Here  they 
found  another  of  those  small  farm-houses,  which 
they  soon  ascertained  was  to  afford  them  shelter 
for  the  night.  It  contained  but  two  rooms  ;  of 
these  the  inner  one  was  speedily  arranged  for  the 
general's  accommodation,  into  which,  after  partak- 
ing of  some  refreshment,  he  withdrew.  Whilst  the 
attendants  were  occupied  in  slinging  the  hammocks, 
our  hero  approached  the  outer  door,  when,  allured 
by  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  he  was  induced  to 
cross  the  threshold^  and  almost  unconsciously 
strolled  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  savanna. 
Here  he  found  the  stump  of  a  tree  which  had  ap- 
parently been  but  lately  felled  ;  he  seated  himself 
thereon,  and  insensibly  fell  into  a  train  of  reflec- 
tion ;  time  passed  unheeded,  and  it  is  uncertain 
how  long  he  might  have  continued  in  this  mental 
revery  had  he  not  been  suddenly  roused  by  a  rustling 
sound  ;  springing  to  his  feet,  he  gazed  attentively 
round  him,  but  could  perceive  nothing  to  indicate 
whence  the  noise  proceeded,  and  had  begun  to 
attribute  it  to  the  effect  of  imagination,  when  some- 
thing grazed  his  shoulder  ;  this,  on  examination, 
proved  to  be  a  lazo  which  had  evidently  been 
thrown  with  the  intention  of  catching  him  in  its 
noose  ;  his  precipitate  mos-ement  had  alone  saved 
him,  for  it  was  cast  with  such  accurate  precision 
as  to  encircle  the  trunk  upon  which  he  had  the 
moment  previous  been  seated. f  An  involuntary 
trembling  seized  his  frame,  from  which  the  voice 
of  Colonel  Arias  partially  relieved  him.  The 
colonel,  surprised  at  his  long  absence,  had  come 
to  seek  him,  and.  on  learning  what  had  happened, 
warmly  congratulated  him  on  his  escape.  All 
search  after  the  miscreants  at  that  hour  being 
deemed  useless,  they  returned  together  to  the 
house.  The  suspicions  of  both  Patrick  and  his 
friend  tended  to  inculpate  Gomez  in  the  late  diabol- 
ical attempt,  but  as  they  had  no  confirmatory  proof 
they  resolved  to  conceal  their  thoughts  for  the 
present,  and  content  themselves  with  adopting 
precautionary  measures  to  prevent  a  similar  occur- 
rence. The  cavalcade,  after  an  unusually  pro- 
tracted journey,  at  length  reached  Caraccas  ;  here, 

*  How  prophetic  were  the  words  of  the  Sjjaniard  !  At 
the  termination  of  the  conflict,  the  few  surviving  British 
did  indeed  meet  ingratitude,  and  that,  too,  of  the  blackest 
dye! 

+  The  lazo  is  a  longrope,  (if  I  may  so  term  it.)  cut  from 
the  green  hide  of  a  bullock,  with  a  running  noose  at  one 
extremity,  used  to  ensnare  the  wild  cattle.  It  is  thrown 
by  the  natives  of  South  America  with  such  unerringpre- 
cision,  that  it  rarely  misses  its  object.  During  the  neat 
•f  the  revolution  it  occasionally  served  to  entrap  human 
Tictims ! 


through  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Arias,  our  hero 
was  provided  with  comfortable  quarters,  in  which  he 
had  not  been  long  settled  when  he  received  a  visit 
from  Juan  Fernandez.  The  grateful  serjeant  wel- 
comed his  arrival,  and  insisted  upon  superintending 
his  domestic  comforts.  He  had  perfectly  recovered 
the  use  of  his  right  arm,  and  pointing  to  his  left, 
which  he  wore  in  a  sling,  said,  "  You  see,  sir,  that 
I  am  still  on  the  list  of  non-effectives ;  therefore 
you  may  avaO  yourself  of  my  proffered  services 
without  the  fear  of  encroaching  on  my  military 
duties." 

Patrick  would  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  honest 
Spaniard  by  refusing  his  request,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  voice  of  the  latter  was  heard  all  over 
the  house  authoritatively  demanding  everything 
requisite  for  the  accommodation  of  his  adopted 
master.  Several  weeks  elapsed,  during  which 
period  our  hero  had,  in  company  with  his  friend, 
the  colonel,  amused  himself  by  frequent  excursions 
to  the  neighboring  port  of  La  Guayra.  The 
beautiful  valley  in  which  the  capital  of  Venezuela 
is  situated  presented  also  objects  of  attraction 
worthy  his  contemplation  :  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
and  varied  scenerv'  of  the  environs  gratified  the  eye 
of  the  pedestrian,  and  formed  an  agreeable  contrast 
with  the  heavy  Moorish  style  of  architecture  which 
penaded  the  city,  the  by-streets  of  which,  in  many 
parts  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds,  and  par- 
tially blocked  up  with  stones  and  rubbish,  with  here 
and  there  a  crazy  tenement  "  nodding  to  its  fall," 
evidenced  the  devastating  effects  of  the  last  terrible 
earthquake,  together  with  the  moral  supineness  of 
its  squalid  and  diminished  population.  !Morillo*s 
wound  was  now  perfectly  healed,  but  in  the  daily 
preparations  he  was  making  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  ensuing  campaign,  he  appeared  to  have 
totally  forgotten  Patrick,  and  the  hopes  of  liberty 
which  had  been  held  out  to  him.  Colonel  Arias 
had  been  absent  a  week  on  a  private  mission,  and 
his  return  was  uncertain.  Our  hero,  who  was 
heartily  tired  of  a  life  of  inaction,  became  uneasy 
and  dejected,  nor  could  the  persevering  solicitude, 
or  inexhaustible  gakti  de'conir  of  the  faithful  ser- 
jeant, suffice  at  all  times  to  relieve  his  depression. 
In  this  frame  of  mind  he  would  frequently,  towards 
the  close  of  evening,  wander  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cathedral.  This  edifice,  almost  the  only  one  de- 
voted to  religious  purposes  that  had  withstood  the 
earthquake,  seemed  in  its  gloomy  grandeur  to  ac- 
cord with  his  soul's  melancholy  ;  the  solemn  chant 
of  the  vesper  hymn,  as  in  undulating  sound  it 
floated  through  the  vaulted  aisles,  often  tempted  him 
to  enter  the  venerable  pile ;  here  screened  (as  he 
thought)  from  observation  by  the  friendly  shelter 
of  a  marble  pillar,  against  which  he  leant,  he  would 
suffer  his  ideas  to  roam  beyond  this  sublunary 
world,  and  for  a  brief  space  forget  the  sad  reality 
of  his  captive  state.  It  was  whilst  indulging  in 
one  of  these  reveries  that  he  was  suddenly  roused 
by  the  approach  of  footsteps  ;  a  figure  muffled  in 
a  large  cloak  advanced,  and  thrusting  a  slip  of 
paper  into  his  hand,  hastily  retreated,  and  was 
quickly  lost  in  the  crowd  which  was  at  this  moment 
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making  its  egress  from  the  church.  Patrick,  sur- 
prised at  the  incident,  and  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
purport  of  the  mysterious  scroll,  bent  his  steps 
towards  a  small  altar  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  as 
if  with  a  view  of  offering  a  parting  orison,  and  by 
the  lamp,  which  still  burnt  before  it,  read  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Do  the  chains  of  the  Spaniard  sit  so  easy 
on  the  free-born  limbs  of  a  son  of  Albion,  that  he 
has  ceased  to  lament  his  bondage  1  If  not,  and 
that  he  wishes  to  break  the  fetters  which  bind  him, 
a  glorious  opportunity  now  offers,  should  he  have 
he  courage  to  meet  the  writer  of  this  under  the 
porch  of  the  cathedral  to-morrow  at  the  hour  of 
midnight.      Burn  this." 

Having  perused  the  paper,  and  carefully  (as  he 
supposed)  deposited  it  in  his  vest,  Patrick  hastened 
to  his  quarters,  where  he  learnt  with  satisfaction 
that  the  serjeant  had  retired  to  rest.  Seated  in 
the  privacy  of  his  own  apartment,  he  prepared  to 
reexamine  the  missive,  with  the  intention  likewise 
of  committing  it  to  the  flames  ;  how  great  then  was 
his  consternation  when  he  discovered  that  he  had 
lost  it.  The  doors  of  the  cathedral  were  closed 
for  the  night ;  besides,  he  might  have  dropt  it  in 
the  street  ;  should  it  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
any  person  appertaining  to  the  garrison,  its  import 
would  evidently  form  a  clue  to  himself:  his  situ- 
ation was  a  critical  one  ;  he  had,  however,  no  other 
remedy  than  patience.  Resolving,  therefore,  to 
make  an  effort  to  recover  his  loss  early  on  the  en- 
suing morning,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  couch, 
but  sleep  for  many  hours  refused  to  visit  his  eye- 
lids, and  daylight  found  him  wearied  in  body  and 
agitated  in  mind.  He  rose  notwithstanding  with 
the  first  dawn,  and  arrived  at  the  church  a  few 
minutes  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  matin 
prayer  ;  he  traversed  the  middle  aisle  with  a  rapid 
step,  speedily  reached  his  destination,  and  without 
stopping  to  make  the  usual  genuflection,  proceeded 
to  search  the  mosaic  pavement  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  altar-piece,  in  quest  of  the  lost  paper, 
but  without  success. 

Bitterly  execrating  his  own  carelessness,  he  re- 
turned home  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  de- 
spair. Juan  Fernandez  had  prepared  the  breakfast, 
but  testified  no  surprise  at  his  master's  early  ab- 
sence ;  our  hero  remarked,  however,  that  during 
the  day  the  serjeant  was  more  than  usually  atten- 
tive, almo.st  ofliciously  so.  As  the  thief,  who  sees 
an  officer  in  every  bush,  Patrick  trembled  at  every 
sound  ;  the  slightest  noise,  to  his  perturbed  imagi- 
nation, 8C(!mcd  aa  the  precursor  of  his  arrest,  and 
he  hailed  with  pleasure  the  close  of  a  day  which 
U)  him  appeared  the  lonrjcst  he  had  ever  expe- 
rienced. The  evening  did  not  pass  off  quite  so 
heavily.  The  serjeant  exerted  himself  succes-sfully 
to  dis.sipate  his  ma-stcr's  niclancholy.  About  ten 
o'clock  Patrick  got  rid  of  the  kind  assiduities  of 
his  humble  friend,  by  pleading  an  inclination  for 
repose.  When  he  found  himself  alone,  he  began 
seriously  to  con.sider  his  situation.  The  stranger's 
note  {)roffen;d  him  the  means  of  enfranchisement ; 
if  these  means  proved  such  as  in  honor  he  could 
avail  liimself  of,  the  duty  which  he  owed  the  cause 


he  had  embraced,  imperatively  demanded  his  ac- 
ceptance of  them  :  he  decided,  therefore,  upon  keep- 
ing the  appointment,  and  to  suffer  the  result  of  his 
interview  with  the  secret  emissary  to  direct  his  ul- 
terior line  of  conduct.  Communing  with  himself 
upon  the  uncertain  issue  of  his  meditated  adven- 
ture, the  two  intervening  hours  almost  impercepti- 
bly expired  ;  the  index  of  his  watch,  which  he  had 
placed  upon  the  table  before  him,  now  indicated 
the  last  quarter.  Patrick  sprang  from  his  seat, 
wrapped  his  cloak  round  him,  and  having  extin- 
guished the  light,  silently  descended  to  the  street. 
A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  bring  him  to  the  desig- 
nated porch,  beneath  which  the  dark  and  indistinct 
outline  of  a  stationary  form  evidenced  the  stranger's 
punctuality,  who,  after  a  brief  greeting,  said, 
"  This  place  is  ill-adapted  to  the  nature  of  our  con- 
ference ;  follow  me,  and  I  will  conduct  you  to  one 
where  we  shall  be  at  least  safe  from  casual  inter- 
ruption." 

Our  hero  assenting,  his  conductor  led  him 
(studiously  avoiding  the  principal  streets)  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  through  several  narrow  and  filthy 
outlets  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  town. 
Patrick  had  just  time  to  remark  that  he  was  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  what  had  for- 
merly been  an  extensive  barrack,  and  beneath 
which  he  recollected  having  heard  that  a  whole 
battalion  had  perished,  when  his  companion  stopped. 
"  We  are  now,"  said  he,  "  near  the  spot  I  spoke 
of,  but  as  you  are  not  yet  one  of  the  initiated,  it  is 
for  a  short  period  requisite  that  you  submit  to  have 
your  eyes  bandaged."  To  this  proposition  our 
hero  did  not  think  proper  to  object ;  his  pride 
would  not  let  him  recede,  since  he  had  gone  so  far. 
Having,  therefore,  yielded  compliance,  his  conduc- 
tor caught  him  by  the  hand,  and  guided  his  steps, 
but  not  without  difficulty,  through  the  intricacies 
of  their  now  rugged  path.  The  distance  was, 
however,  apparently  short ;  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  stranger  again  halted  :  he  then,  with 
something  that  emitted  a  sound  like  that  of  a  small 
hammer  against  a  marble  surface,  struck  three  dis- 
tinct blows.  A  pause  of  two  minutes  ensued,  to 
which  a  harsh  grating  sound  succeeded.  A  hol- 
low, almost  sepulchral,  voice  demanded,  "  Qui 
viva  !"  Patrick's  guide  instantly  answered, 
"  Bolivar."  "  Viva  la  Republica  !"  ejaculated  the 
first  speaker.  They  now  descended  half  a  dozen 
stone  steps,  when  our  hero  discovered  that  he  had 
entc^red  a  subterraiu'ous  passage  ;  the  sides  were 
moist  with  damp  ;  it  was  not  of  any  great  extent, 
as  a  few  minutes  brought  them  into  a  freer  circu- 
lation of  air — h(!re  he  learnt  from  his  ciuiductor 
that  his  journey  terminated.  On  removing  the 
bandage,  Patrick  perceived  that  he  was  in  a  spa- 
cious vault,  partially  illuminated  by  an  iron  lamp 
suspended  from  the  roof  by  a  chain  of  the  same 
mat(!rial.  Inunediately  under  it  was  a  large  stone 
table,  round  which,  on  wooden  benches  of  rude 
manufacture,  were  seated  six  individuals  enveloped 
in  dark-colored  cloaks ;  each  had  his  face  con 
cealed  by  a  black  vizor.  One,  who  seemed  to  act 
as  secretary  to  the  secret  junta,  had  several  papers 
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Btrewed  before  him,  and  with  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
prepared  to  take  notes  of  the  examination  to  which 
our  hero  was  evidently  about  to  be  subjected.  The 
guide  who  had  conducted  Patrick,  pointing  to  a 
stool,  intimated  that  he  might  be  seated,  and  hav- 
ing whispered  a  few  words  to  the  person  who  ap- 
peared to  be  the  chief,  took  his  place  (likewise 
masked)  at  the  table.  This  latter  personage  now 
commenced  his  interrogatory,  by  demanding  of  our 
hero  his  name,  place  of  natinty,  and  rank,  who 
instantly  replied  to  the  two  first  questions,  and  was 
about  to  answer  the  third,  when  his  interlocutor 
said,  "  Spare  yourself,  young  man,  the  pain  of 
equivocating  :  we  know  that  you  are  a  captain  in 
the  service  of  the  republic,  as  also  the  motives 
which  indure<?  you  to  assume  the  character  of  a  sur- 
geon ;  the  stratagem  was  allowable,  although  its 
adoption  unfortunately  rendered  abortive  a  plan, 
that  would  have  essentially  benefitted  the  cause 
which  you  have  sworn  to  defend.  It  is,  however, 
in  your  power  to  retrieve  the  opportunity  you  were 
the  innocent  instrument  of  defeating." 

"  Put  me  to  the  test,"  exclaimed  Patrick,  eager- 
ly ;  "if  the  action  be  an  honorable  one,  the  dread 
of  death  shall  not  deter  me  from  its  essay  !" 

"  Reserve  this  display  of  enthusiasm  till  occasion 
offers  to  prove  its  reality,"  resumed  the  last  speaker ; 
"  at  present  you  are  enjoined  to  listen  with  defer- 
ential silence  to  any  communication  we  may  thmk 
necessary  to  entrust  you  with,  and  lest  you  should 
question  our  authority,  leam  that  two  of  us  here 
assembled  derive  it  from  the  purest  of  all  sources 
— the  voice  of  the  people  of  Venezuela,  which  has 
rominated  us  their  deputies  to  the  congress  recently 
established.  A  strong  republican  party,"  he  con- 1 
tinued,  "  exists  in  this  city,  though  our  late  defeat, 
has  in  some  measure  neutralized  its  powers.  An  j 
important  blow  was  meditated  that  woidd  have 
paralyzed  the  Spaniard  in  the  hour  even  of  his  vic- 
tory. Fortune  appeared  to  favor  its  execution  ; 
the  daring  patriot  to  whom  the  project  was  en- 
trusted already  saw  in  perspective  the  glorious  re- 
ward which  his  zeal  would  have  merited  from  a 
grateful  nation.  At  this  moment  you  appeared 
like  a  baneful  planet  to  wither  his  hopes  and  blast 
his  design.  Gomez  I — (at  this  name  our  hero's 
countenance  betrayed  much  agitation) — had  sworn 
to  immolate  the  tjnrant  MoriUo,  at  the  shrine  of 
his  country's  freedom,  and  was  about  to  redeem 
his  oath,  when  you " 

''  Great  God,  I  thank  thee  I"  fervently  ejaculated 
Patrick,  starting  from  his  seat,  his  face  glowing 
with  indignation,  "  that  thou  hast  deemed  me  wor- 
thy to  be  the  instrument  of  defeating  the  assassin's 
purpose." 

"  Peace,  fool,  nor  interrupt  me  with  your  cant," 
vociferated  the  wily  casuist  :  "  know  that  the  end 
often  sanctifies  the  means  ;  that  which  you  term 
assassination  is  but  retributive  justice.  We  have 
no  time,  however,  to  waste  in  words  ;  Gomez 
through  your  means  has  become  an  object  of  sus- 
picion— any  further  attempt  on  his  part  would  be 
madness.  You  are  bound  to  supply  his  place  ;  daily  { 
opportunities  present  themselves — rank,  riches,  and  ] 


freedom  are  the  result  of  your  compliance  j  death, 
— irrevocable  death — the  consequence  of  your  re- 
fusal— pause  ere  you  decide." 

'*  My  choice  is  already  made,"  calmly  answered 
our  hero  ;  "I  would  suffer  a  thousand  deaths, 
rather  than  owe  my  life  to  such  conditions." 

"  Then  perish  in  your  obstinacy,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  hitherto  silent  members,  at  the  same 
time  plucking  a  naked  poignard  from  his  bosom, 
and  springing  to  the  spot  where  stood  his  unarmed 
victim.  Patrick  felt  that  the  crisis  of  his  fate  ap- 
proached ;  collecting  himself,  therefore,  for  one 
final  effort,  he  met  the  point  of  the  murderous 
weapon  with  his  left  arm,  whilst  a  well-directed 
blow  from  his  right  levelled  the  ruffian  with  the 
earth,  the  violence  of  whose  fall  having  loosened 
the  mask,  discovered  to  our  hero  the  well-known 
features  of  the  malignant  and  bloody-minded 
Gomez  I  To  seize  the  dagger  of  his  fallen  adver- 
sary, and  place  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
was  the  work  of  a  moment.  Like  the  stag  at  bay, 
he  resolved  to  sell  his  life  dearly;  he  had,  how- 
ever, fearful  odds  to  contend  with — six  poignards 
in  the  hands  of  as  many  infuriate  demons  gleamed 
before  his  eyes.  At  this  instant  a  loud  crash  was 
heard — the  assassins  became  transfixed  with  as- 
tonishment— a  rush  of  footsteps  followed,  and  in 
another  second  the  vault  was  filled  with  soldiers 
of  the  Spanish  guard,  at  the  head  of  whom  Patrick 
recognized  Colonel  Arias  and  Juan  Fernandez. 
The  joy  of  the  latter  at  finding  his  dear  master,  as 
he  termed  him,  in  safety,  was  scarcely  to  be  re- 
strained. The  seven  conspirators  were  removed 
under  a  strong  escort  to  the  city  prison  ;  our  hero, 
accompanied  by  the  Serjeant,  returned  to  his  quar- 
ters, where,  after  having  his  left  arm  dressed, 
which  had  been  slightly  wounded,  he  learnt  the 
follo\*"ing  particulars.  * 

Juan  had  observed  his  master's  depression  of 
spirits,  and  fearing  it  might  lead  him  into  some 
rash  act,  decided  upon  watching  his  motions. 
AVith  this  view,  he  had  followed  him  to  the  ca- 
thedral, where,  concealed  by  an  inter%"ening  pillar, 
he  had  witnessed  the  delivery  of  the  secret  note, 
which,  having  subsequently  found,  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  hour  and  place  of  interview.  At 
this  he  likewise  contrived  to  be  present,  and  having 
traced  the  stranger  through  all  the  labyrinths  of 
his  route,  arrived  shortly  after  him  at  the  ruined 
barracks.  The  intricacies  of  the  path,  which  im- 
peded the  progress  of  Patrick  and  his  guide, 
favored  his  concealment ;  and  screened  from  ob- 
servation by  the  masses  of  stone  and  heaps  of  rub- 
bish that  lay  in  the  road,  and  by  occasionally 
stooping,  he  managed  to  reach  the  entrance  to  the 
vault  at  the  precise  moment  requisite  to  furnish 
him  with  the  signal  and  countersign,  of  which  he 
had  no  sooner  obtained  possession,  and  noted  the 
exact  spot,  than  he  returned  to  the  town,  with  the 
intention  of  apprizing  the  military  authorities.  On 
his  way  to  the  government-house,  he  encountered 
Colonel  Arias,  who  had  but  just  arrived,  to  whom 
he  made  known  his  errand.  Not  an  instant  was 
lost  in  mustering  a  detachment  of  troops,  and  it 
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has  been  seen,  that  having  forced  an  entrance,  it 
arrived  just  in  time  to  save  our  hero  from  destruc- 
tion. 

The  sequel  is  soon  related.  At  an  early  hour 
the  ensuing  morning  a  council  of  war  assembled 
by  order  of  Morillo,  before  which  the  seven  pris- 
oners were  arraigned.  On  the  evidence  of  the 
papers  seized  in  the  vault,  (which  not  only  fully 
acquitted  Patrick  of  any  participation  in  the  plot, 
but  evidenced  the  strong  abhorrence  he  had  mani- 
fested at  the  proposition  made  him,)  they  were 
unanimously  found  guilty,  and  their  sentence  of 
death  carried  into  execution  in  the  public  square 
of  Caraccas,  within  two  hours  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  verdict.  Our  hero,  with  the  thanks 
of  Morillo,  received  his  liberty,  and  a  handsome 
sum  of  money.  He  was  accompanied  to  the  Port 
of  La  Guayra  by  his  two  staunch  friends  Colonel 
Arias  and  Juan  Fernandez,  who,  with  sincere 
wishes  for  his  health  and  prosperity,  saw  him  em- 
bark in  a  vessel  bound  for  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
where  he  arrived  in  safety.  Disgusted  with  the 
sanguinary  principles  upon  which  the  war  on  the 
Spanish  Main  was  conducted,  he  seceded  from  the 
service  of  the  republic,  and  shortly  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  the  United  States.  A  favorable  oppor- 
timity  presenting  itself,  he  renewed  his  studies  in 
surgery,  and  eventually  established  himself  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Philadelphia  ;  here  he  resided 
some  years,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  moderate  share 
of  professional  reputation,  and  would  frequently, 
on  a  winter  evening,  amuse  his  friends  by  narrat- 
ing the  events  of  his  short  military  campaign,  in 
which  he  expatiated,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  on 
the  fortunate  result  of  his  "  Ruse  de  Guerre," 
concluding,  to  the  manifest  amusement  of  his  Yan- 
kee auditory,  with  an  account  of  his  providential 
escape  from  the  daggers  of  the  seven  conspirators 
in  the  subterranean  vault,  at  the  capital  of  Vene- 
zuela. 


The  Campaigns  of  the  British  Army  at  Washington 
and  New  Orleans  in  the  years  1814-1815.  By 
the  Author  of"  The  Subaltern." 

A  Popular  Arxount  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  India.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Acland.    Murray.* 

The  first  of  these  additions  to  Mr.  Murray's 
well-stocked  and  entertaining  library  is  the  reissue 
of  a  narrative  already  well  known.  Mr.  Gleig  is 
an  unequalled  military  story-t(!ller ;  and  if  his 
Washington  and  New  Orleans  Campaign  js  less 
popular  than  others  of  his  books,  it  is  that  the 
disastrous  story  is  somewhat  too  truly  told  in  it. 
Is  is  nevertheless,  on  that  account,  a  book  we 
would  strongly  recomnKMul  to  general  perusal. 
It  is  a  salutary  thing  to  bo  reminded,  now  and 
then,  of  miscarriages  and  discomfitures;  and  a 
more  notable  example  in  this  way  than  the  second 
American  war,  presenting  so  many  discreditable 
fonns  of  bad  management,  incapacity,  and  im- 
8oldier-like  conduct,  does  not  exist  in  our  history. 
We  are  very  jjlad  to  have  it  so  plainly  and  un- 
scrupulously told  by  Mr.  Gleig  (though  his  narra- 
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tive  is  short  of  the  whole  truth)  and  to  see  it 
published  in  this  form.  The  fact  of  the  historian 
having  been  himself  present  in  the  campaign,  gives 
a  more  than  usually  animated  tone  to  his  descrip- 
tions, and  his  accounts  of  military  movements  and 
manoeuvrings  have  the  ease  and  clearness  in  which 
few  writers,  to  our  thinking,  have  equalled  him. 
It  is  a  sad  story  at  the  best — this  conflict  of  men 
of  the  same  family,  speaking  the  same  language, 
and  possessed  by  the  same  indomitable  spirit ; 
and  some  of  the  close  and  desperate  encounters 
recorded  by  Mr.  Gleig  remind  us  of  nothing  so 
much  as  the  scenes  of  our  great  civil  war.  There 
is  a  brief  mention  of  the  field  of  a  bloody  skir- 
mish in  which  the  writer  had  himself  taken  the 
leading  part  (preceding  that  ill-fated  attack  on 
New  Orleans,  of  which  not  the  least  memorable 
circumstance  was  that  the  English  scaling  party 
had  forgotten  to  bring  their  scahng  ladders!)  at 
once  recalling  what  is  told  of  Marston  Moor. 
Never  may  such  scenes  return  ! 

"  I  have  frequently  beheld  a  greater  number  ot 
dead  bodies  within  as  narrow  a  compass,  though 
these,  to  speak  the  truth,  were  numerous  enough, 
but  wounds  more  disfiguring  or  more  horrible,  I 
certainly  never  witnessed.  A  man  shot  through 
the  head  or  heart  lies  as  if  he  were'in  a  deep  slum- 
ber; insomuch  that  when  you  gaze  upon  hiiti  you 
experience  little  else  than  pity.  But  of  these,  many 
had  met  their  deaths  from  bayonet  wounds,  sabre 
cuts,  or  heavy  blows  from  the  but  ends  of  muskets  ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  not  only  were  the 
wounds  themselves  exceedingly  frightful,  but  the 
very  countenances  of  the  dead  exhibited  the  most 
savage  and  ghastly  expressions.  Friends  and  foes 
lay  together  in  small  groups  of  four  or  six,  nor  was 
it  difficult  to  tell  almost  the  very  hand  by  which 
some  of  them  had  fallen.  Nay,  such  had  been  the 
deadly  closeness  of  the  strife,  that  in  one  or  two 
places  an  English  and  American  soldier  might  be 
seen  with  the  bayonet  of  each  fastened  in  the 
other's  body." 

The  little  book  of  Indian  Manners  and  Customs 
is  the  work  of  a  clergyman  appointed  to  a  chap- 
laincy in  India  five  years  ago,  who  died  after  three 
years'  residence  ;  but  who  had  meanwhile  written 
home  to  his  children,  left  in  England,  such  ac- 
counts of  India,  and  its  people,  their  habits,  amuse- 
ments, and  pursuits,  as  he  conceived  likely  to 
interest  young  readers,  and  in  the  familiar  style 
adapted  to  win  and  engage  them.  His  letters 
have  here  been  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  journal, 
in  the  belief  that  the  substance  of  thejn  will  provie 
not  less  attractive  to  the  children  of  others  than 
they  proved  to  those  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Acland 
was  evidently  a  very  amiable,  good-hearted,  cIrmt- 
ful  man,  fond  of  active  pursuits  as  long  as  his 
health  permitted,  and  a  skilftil  observer.  There 
is  an  entire  absence  of  pretension  in  his  writing, 
and  it  is  very  pleasing.  In  some  respects,  there 
has  not  been  a  book  about  India  with  so  much* 
matter  of  a  popular  and  attractive  kind,  since  Ho- 
bcr's  Journals ;  and  as  a  book  addree.scd  to  young 
re-aders,  and  suited  for  them  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  by  its  stores  of  natural 
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and  lively  anecdotes,  it  supplies  a  desideratum. 
We  have  only  space  for  one  extract,  describing  an 
incident  at  Cultack  : 

"  I  had  been  sitting  in  the  verandah  reading, 
and  went  away  for  a  few  minutes  to  speak  to  my 
wife.  When  T  came  back  my  chair  was  occupied. 
There,  sitting  as  quietly  and  demurely  as  possible, 
was  an  enormous  ourang-outang,  or  monkey  of 
some  sort.  When  I  first  caught  sight  of  him  he 
had  my  book  in  his  hands,  and  was  to  all  appear- 
ance reading.  It  happened,  however,  to  be  rather 
a  stupid  book,  and  he  very  soon  threw  it  down  ;  he 
then  placed  his  hands  upon  his  knees  and  sat  per- 
fectly still,  just  as  if  he  had  been  meditating  upon 
what  he  had  been  reading.  I  should  say,  as  nearly 
as  I  could  judge,  that  he  must  have  been  above 
five  feet  in  height,  supposing  him  to  stand  erect. 
He  sat  as  upright  as  any  man. 

"  After  watching  him  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
observing  that  the  calves  of  his  legs  were  thicker 
and  more  like  those  of  a  man  than  monkeys'  legs 
usually  are,  I  stepped  quietly  back  and  called  my 
wife.  All  this  time  I  had  not  seen  his  face  ;  how- 
ever, as  she  came,  one  of  the  parrots  screamed,  and 
the  old  gentleman  turned  his  head.  His  face  was 
very  dark,  with  large  whiskers  and  beard,  and  hair 
all  perfectly  white ;  his  body  a  light  brown,  and  his 
face  and  hands  peculiarly  large.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  me  he  half  rose,  laid  both  hands  on  the  elbow 
of  the  chair,  and  began  to  grin  and  show  his  teeth, 
and  spit  at  me.  I  did  not  quite  like  it,  as  I  was 
afraid  he  might  make  a  spring  in  my  direction  ;  j'et 
I  knew  that  my  voice  would  at  once  frighten  him 
away,  if  I  raised  the  horrid  unearthly  yell  used  by 
the  natives  to  scare  wild  beasts,  and  even  which  the 
tiger  will  hardly  resist  unless  mucli  pressed  with 
hunger. 

"  Still  T  felt  more  inclined  to  watch  him.  Once 
I  thought  of  going  round  the  other  way  and  getting 
my  gun,  but  really  he  looked  so  much  like  a  man 
that  I  could  not  have  shot  him.  He  continued  to 
grin  and  spit  until  I  turned  away,  hoping  he  would 
resume  his  former  sedate  position.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  he  thought  my  eye  was  off  him,  he  rose 
leisurely  from  his  chair,  stepped  slowly  out  of  the 
verandah,  caught  hold  of  a  branch  of  the  banian- 
tree,  and  swung  himself  up  into  it.  As  he  did  this 
I  saw  that  he  had  a  long  tail ;  so  he  could  not,  I 
believe,  have  been  an  ourang-outang.  Indeed,  I 
never  heard  of  them  coming  into  this  little  island, 
nor,  I  think,  into  the  district.  I  went  into  my 
study,  and  immediately  afterwards  heard  him  scut- 
tling away  over  the  roof  of  the  house.  I  have  not 
seen  him  since,  but  if  he  comes  back  I  shall  try  to 
make  friends  with  him  by  giving  him  food,  though 
I  believe  he  belongs  to  rather  a  treacherous  family." 


From  the  Examiner. 
Daily  Scripture  Readings  {Horee  BiblioB   Quotidi- 
antt.)     Bv  the  late  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D., 
LL.D.     Three  Vols.     Constable. 

This  handsome  volume  forms  the  first  of  a 
series  which  will  comprise  the  whole  of  Doctor 
Chalmers'  Posthumous  Works,  issued  under  the 
care  and  superintendence  of  his  son-in-law,  the 
Rev.  William  Hanna.  It  had  been  announced 
that  these  writings  were  left  by  their  author  in  a 
state  of  much  greater  completeness  for  the  press 
than  is  usual  with  posthumous  publications,  and 
that  they  differed  also  for  the  most  part  both  in  sub- 


stance and  style  from  any  of  his  previous  produc- 
tions. The  greater  portion  of  them  were  under- 
stood to  be  of  a  practical  and  devotional  character, 
couched  in  very  fam.iliar  forms  of  expression,  and 
divested  of  all  formality  of  arrangement. 

We  find  this  to  be  eminently  the  case  with  the 
work  selected  to  open  the  series.  Two  collections 
of  comments  on  the  Bible  are  proposed  to  be 
included  in  it ;  as  commenced  by  Doctor  Chalmers 
in  October,  1841,  and  continued  with  unbroken 
regularity  till  the  day  of  his  decease.  "  Go  where 
he  might,"  says  Mr.  Hanna,  "however  he  might 
be  engaged,  each  week-day  had  its  few  verses 
read,  thought  over,  written  upon — forming  what 
he  denominated  Hora  BihUcce  Quotidiana ;  each 
Sabbath  day  had  its  two  chapters,  one  in  the  Old 
and  the  other  in  the  New  Testament,  with  the 
two  trains  of  meditative  devotion  recorded  to  which 
the  reading  of  them  respectively  gave  birth — form- 
ing what  he  denominated  Hora  Bibliae  Sabbatica:.'''' 
The  more  private  and  personal  character  of  the 
second  journal,  it  would  seem,  caused  some  doubt 
to  be  entertained  of  the  propriety  of  making  it 
public  ;  but  this  ultimately  yielded  to  considera- 
tions which  were  thought  to  be  more  important, 
and  both  journals  will  be  comprised  in  the  present 
publication.  Though  the  means  for  a  judgment 
on  that  decision  are  not  yet  before  us,  we  do  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  highest  motives  have 
induced  it ;  but  without  impugning  these,  we  must 
declare  our  strong  conviction  that  the  author's  own 
intention  should  be  rigidly  respected  in  writings 
of  this  kind,  and  that  no  other  consideration,  how- 
ever strengthened  by  the  desire  to  do  honor  to  his 
memory  or  good  to  the  world,  should  be  allowed 
to  govern  the  question  of  fitness  or  unfitness  for 
publication. 

Of  the  excellent  public  tendency  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  readings  which  is  now  presented  to  us, 
no  question  can  be  entertained.  Though  the  idea 
involved  in  them  is  not  new,  their  tone  and  treat- 
ment are  eminently  so.  They  are  unique  in  that 
respect.  Their  object  cannot  be  described  as 
learned  or  elaborate  in  any  form,  critical,  histori- 
cal, or  doctrinal.  The  pen  was  taken  up,  really 
and  solely,  for  the  writer's  private  benefit ;  to 
bring  his  mind  into  as  close  and  full  contact  as  was 
possible  with  the  passage  of  the  Bible  which  was 
before  him  at  the  time  ;  and,  by  at  once  recording, 
to  help  to  make  more  permanent,  the  thoughts 
suggested  and  the  moral  or  emotional  effects  pro- 
duced. It  was  an  expedient  which  in  reading 
the  life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  he  found  to  have 
been  used  with  the  same  view  by  that  great  good 
man,  impelled  by  the  same  cause  which  induced 
himself  to  adopt  it — the  confused  and  unsatisfac- 
tory effect  of  his  previous  "  attempts  at  the  sus- 
tained contemplation  of  divine  things."  Dr.  Chal- 
mers' great  desire,  says  Mr.  Hanna,  "  was  to 
take  off  from  the  sacred  page  as  quick,  as  fresh, 
as  vivid,  and  as  complete  an  impression  as  he 
could ;  and  in  using  his  pen  to  aid  in  this,  his 
object  was  far  more  to  secure  thereby  a  faithful 
transcript  of  that  impression,  than  either  critically 
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to  examine  or  minutely  to  describe  the  mould  that 
made  it."  His  first  and  readiest  thoughts  were 
expressed  in  his  first  and  readiest  words.  The 
reader  will  not  be  uninterested  to  learn  the  names 
of  the  few  books  which  Chalmers  thought  sufR- 
cient  for  the  purposes  of  a  Biblical  Library.  They 
were  the  Concordance,  the  Pictorial  Bible,  Poole's 
Synopsis,  Henry's  Commentary,  and  Robinson's 
Researches  in  Palestine.  These  were  the  only 
references  he  permitted  hhnself  to  make  in  pre- 
paring his  meditations.  "  These  are  the  books  I 
use,''  he  said  to  a  friend.  "  All  that  is  biblical  is 
there.  I  have  to  do  with  nothing  besides  in  my 
biblical  study."  His  favorites  in  the  list  seem  to 
have  been  Robinson  and  the  Pictorial  Bible.  They 
helped  to  make  more  real,  the  simple,  vivid,  and 
graphic  beauty  of  his  own  impressions  of  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative. 

We  shall  not  be  misunderstood  when  we  add  that 
the  readings  which  here  convey  those  impressions 
derive  their  chief  value  from  a  personal  attractive- 
ness of  style  and  manner,  and  mainly  from  the  fact 
of  being  his.  The  presence  of  Dr.  Chalmers  is 
predominant  throughout.  The  singular  vitality 
which  was  the  characteristic  of  his  genius,  and 
which  kept  him  as  active  and  unwearied  to  the  last 
day  of  his  ministry  as  at  the  first,  is  transfused  into 
every  scriptural  comment.  With  what  boyish 
interest  he  discusses  the  incidents  of  the  deluge  ; 
how  he  lingers  with  Hagar  in  the  wilderness, 
peopling  it  with  the  Arabs  that  have  ever  since,  as 
then,  marauded  or  wandered  there  ;  how  delight- 
edly he  dwells  on  the  kindness  and  simplicity  of 
the  patriarchal  manners  in  patriarchal  times,  and 
with  what  beauty  draws  fortti  the  touching,  affec- 
tionate, or  noble  traits  of  Abraham's  life  and  char- 
acter ;  what  exquisite  susceptibility  he  shows  to 
those  least  little  touches  of  natural  feeling  which 
identify  the  Rachels,  and  Jacobs,  and  Labans,  and 
Rebekahs,  with  our  modern  life  and  custom  ;  with 
what  a  personal  love  he  follows  the  fortunes  of 
good,  mild,  venerable  Isaac,  through  all  the  trials 
and  vicissitudes  of  his  children  ;  witli  what  national 
naivete  he  sets  forth  Sterne,  and  Shakspeare,  and 
Mackenzie,  as  unequal  to  cope  in  pathos  with 
J udah's  address  to  Joseph;  with  what  relish  he 
enjoys  the  details  of  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle, 
dwelling  on  the  very  ornaments  of  tlie  candlestick, 
and  drawing  genial  wisdom  from  their  forms  of 
grace  ;  how  sublimely  earnest  is  his  following  in 
the  path  of  Moses,  and  with  what  affectionate  awe 
and  love  he  wails  upon  the  steps  of  "good  old 
Joshua;"  the  reader  can  only  learn  from  the 
volume  itself.  Then;  is  never  a  misgiving  of  the 
life,  the  truth,  the  absolute  reality,  of  a  single  pas- 
sage. The  venerable  (ilironu^h!  has  been  his  life- 
long study,  and,  at  a  llio\iglit,  his  vivid  imagina- 
tion lights  up  its  inmost  stores.  He  will  have  no 
dis<;n.s8ion  of  the  miracles  of  Joshua.  He  sees  the 
aun  and  moon,  that  they  did  Btand  still  ;  the  one 
Testing  over  Gibeon,  and  the  other  in  the  valley  of 
Ajalon.  He  beholds,  by  no  "  optical  delusion," 
the  land  as  it  was  shown  to  Moses  ;   and,  as  they 


were  deposited  in  the  Ark  of  the  Testimony,  he 
looks  on  at  the  two  tables  written  by  God's  own 
hand.  "  What  a  relict,"  he  exclaims,  "what  a 
memorial  of  the  living  God,  for  any  people  to  have 


We  can  conceive  no  book,  for  these  reasons,  so 
likely  to  be  of  beneficial  tendency  in  private  as  well 
as  family  devotion.  It  is  to  the  mind  what  his 
favorite  Pictorial  Bible  is  to  the  eye.  The  wearied 
or  relaxed  attention  will  be  roused  by  its  animated 
earnestness,  the  wavering  faith  will  find  a  solid 
resting-place  in  its  undoubting  and  sublime  beliefs 
But  we  have  detained  the  reader  too  long  from 
what  will  better  convey  a  correct  impression  and 
description  of  it. 

This  is  the  remark  with  which  he  enters  on  the 
history  of  Abraham.  The  personal  allusion  is  to 
his  grandson,  then  in  his  sixth  year  : 

"  I  feel  now  as  if  entering  on  the  daylight  of  his- 
tory, and  emerging  from  the  obscurity  of  its  earliest 
dawn.  And  I  may  here  record  the  effect  of  old 
associations  with  the  Bible  narratives  which  are  now 
before  me.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  use  of  the 
Sacred  Dialogues  as  a  school-book,  and  the  pictures 
of  Scripture  scenes  which  interested  my  boyhood, 
still  cleave  to  me  and  impart  a  peculiar  tinge  and 
charm  to  the  same  representations  when  brought 
within  my  notice.  Perhaps,  when  I  am  mouldering 
in  my  coffin,  the  eye  of  my  dear  Tommy  may  light 
upon  this  page,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  recollec- 
tions may  accord  with  my  present  anticipations  of 
the  effect  that  his  delight  in  the  Pictorial  Bible  may 
have  in  endearing  still  more  to  him  the  holy  word 
of  God.  May  it  tell  with  saving  effect  on  his  con- 
science, in  whatever  way  it  may  affect  his  imagina- 
tion ;  and  let  him  so  profit  by  its  sacred  lessons  of 
faith  and  piety,  that  after  a  life  of  Christian  useful- 
ness on  earth  we  may  meet  in  heaven,  and  rejoice 
forever  in  the  presence  of  our  common  Father." 

THE     LAND     OF    JUDEA. 

"  At  this  rudimental  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  kingdoms  were  small ;  and  those  who 
governed  them,  though  dignified  by  the  name  of 
kings,  were  very  petty  chiefs.  We  recollect  an 
infidel  jest  of  Voltaire's  on  the  insignificance  of  the 
district  of  Judea — from  whence  he  would  insinuate 
how  unlikely  it  is  that  a  place  so  limited  should 
have  been  the  real  theatre  of  transactions  and  events 
which,  if  authentic,  are  far  the  most  important  that 
ever  took  place  for  the  destinies  of  our  species. 
There  is  something  in  our  view  highly  unphilosoph- 
ical  in  such  an  observation — as  if  the  same  play 
of  essential  interests  and  feelings,  and  the  same 
manifestation  of  highest  principle,  the  same  lessons, 
the  same  moral,  could  not  be  as  effectually  exhil)- 
ited  within  the  limits  of  a  narrow  as  witiiin  those 
of  the  widest  materialism.  There  is  no  country 
which,  apart  from  revelation,  has  bequeathed 
greater  examples  or  done  more  for  the  civilization 
of  our  race  than  ancient  Greece — y<it  look  to  the 
smallness  of  its  territory,  and  see  how  all  that  is 
greatest  and  most  imposing  in  secular  history,  was 
condensed  there  within  a  space  far  nu)re  contracted 
than  was  the  land  of  Judea  or  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, which  last  may,  in  her  church  contests  and  by 
the  doings  of  her  church,  give  forth  lessons  which 
may  influentially  and  most  importantly  tell  through 
the  whole  of  Christendom." 
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THE     NARRATIVE     OF    THE     EIGHTEEXTH     CHAPTER 
OF    GENESIS. 

"  There  is  an  exceedingly  picturesque  and 
graphical  interest  in  this  narrative  ;  and  I  feel  the 
highest  value  for  it  as  an  exhibition  of  the  kindness 
and  simplicity  of  the  patriarchal  manners  in  patriar- 
chal times.  There  is  something  particularly  grace- 
ful and  imposing  in  the  politeness  of  Abraham ; 
and  I  can  now  better  understand  the  fitness  of 
sacred  biography  as  abounding  in  the  exemplars  of 
all  that  is  good  and  great  in  the  character  of  man. 
One  likes  the  exuberant  and  affectionate  hospitality 
of  the  good  old  man  ;  and  the  very  material  of  which 
it  was  made  up  enters  most  fitly  and  beautifully  into 
the  description  of  the  whole  scene.  1  do  not  know 
if  it  has  ever  been  made  the  subject  of  a  painting, 
but  surely  there  is  enough  of  the  visible  and  the 
local  to  furnish  the  artist  with  objects  for  an  im- 
pressive representation  :  the  tent  door,  the  tree, 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  the  three  strangers,  the  ser- 
vant, and  the  food  which  was  dressed  and  set  before 
them.  Let  me  not  hide  myself  as  heretofore  from 
my  own  flesh.  Let  me  remember  that  hospitality, 
even  to  the  unknown,  thus  exemplified  in  the  Old, 
is  expressly  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
under  the  warrant,  too,  of  the  example  recorded  in 
the  earlier  Scriptures — '  For  thereby  some  have 
entertained  angels  unawares.'  I  have  much  to  learn 
and  much  to  unlearn  ere  I  attain  the  perfection  of 
the  second  law. 

"  I  figure  the  great  deference  of  Abraham  for 
these  unknown  personages,  in  his  standing  by  them 
while  they  ate — as  if  officiating  in  the  capacity  of 
their  servant.  Connect  this  with  their  being  un- 
known, with  his  being  unaware  of  their  dignity; 
and  we  see  in  this  trait  an  exhibition  of  the  virtue — 
to  honor  all  men." 

NATURE    AS    IT    WAS    AND    IS. 

"  It  may  appear  a  trifling  and  puerile  remark  ; 
but  I  must  confess  myself  much  interested  by  the 
identity  of  human  nature  in  its  more  familiar  work- 
ing at  very  distant  periods  of  the  world.  Rachel 
ran  to  tell  her  father,  (f.  12) — Laban  ran  to  meet 
Jacob,  (r.  13) — Rebekah  ran  to  tell  her  mother, 
(xxiv.  28.)  It  is  a  minute,  some  would  say,  a 
ridiculously  trifling  thing  to  single  out ;  but  I  like 
to  contemplate  human  nature  in  the  stability  even 
of  its  lesser  evolutions — the  same  as  now  thousands 
of  years  back.  When  a  child  is  filled  with  any 
strong  emotion  by  a  surprising  event  or  intelligence, 
it  runs  to  discharge  it  on  others,  impatient  of  their 
sympathy  ;  and  it  marks,  I  can  fancy,  the  simplicity 
and  greater  naturalness  of  that  period — that  the 
grown-up  men  and  women  gave  unreserved  way  to 
their  first  impulses,  even  as  children  did." 

THE   SONG    OF   MOSES. 

"  This  noble  poem  is  ascribed  to  Moses  himself; 
and  while  its  poetry  speaks  the  inspiration  of  high 
genius,  its  sacredness  speaks  the  direct  inspiration 
of  Heaven.  Such  a  recognition  of  poetry  and  song 
tells  us  that  in  the  service  of  God  there  should  be 
the  exercise,  the  consecrated  exercise,  of  all  the 
powers  which  he  has  given  to  us ;  and  tells  us  that 
in  religion  the  enjoyment  might  be  as  various  as  are 
the  capacities  of  our  nature.  And  there  is  that  of 
sentiment  in  it  which  adapts  it  to  the  use  of  a 
church  delivered  from  her  enemies  in  all  ages — nay, 
which  fits  and  so  makes  it  to  be  actually  adopted 
for  one  of  the  triumphant  songs  of  eternity.  *  *  * 
I  have  often  felt,  as  in  reading  Milton  or  Thomson, 
a  strong  poetical  effect  in  the  bare  enumeration  of 


different  countries,  and  this  strongly  enhanced  by 
the  statement  of  some  common  and  penading  emo- 
tion which  passed  from  one  to  another  of  their 
respective  people.  This  is  set  forth  with  great 
beauty  and  power  in  verses  14th  and  15th.'' 

It  is  delightful  to  find  this  great  and  good  divine 
mingling  up  with  his  solemn  meditations  the  most 
eminent  secular  writers,  referring  to  them  as  stand- 
ards of  the  beautiful  and  wise,  and  not  hesitating 
to  compare  the  threatenings  against  the  Judaean 
race  in  Deuteronomy  even  with  what  the  genius 
of  Scott  has  imagined  for  their  modern  realization 
in  his  fine  romance  of  Ivanhoe. 

On  one  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Levitical  Law, 
which  has  had  much  and  momentous  effect  in 
modem  histor>'.  Doctor  Chalmers  remarks  : 

"It  is  remarkable  that  while  there  is  an  express 
interdict  on  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  brother's 
wife,  there  is  no  such  prohibition  against  his  mar- 
riage with  his  wife's  sister.  In  verse  18,  the  pro- 
hibition is  only  against  marrying  a  wife's  sister 
during  the  life  of  the  first  wife,  which  of  itself 
implies  a  liberty  to  marry  the  sister  after  her  death 
— beside  implying  a  connivance  at  polygamy." 

It  is  to  be  added,  however,  that  the  marriage 
here  forbidden,  is,  by  the  supplement  in  Deuter- 
onomy, (on  which  the  Pharisees  questioned  Christ,) 
distinctly  recommended,  where  no  issue  has  been 
left,  for  perpetuation  of  the  elder  line.  That  sim- 
ple verse  should  have  overthrown  the  whole  shabby 
pretence  of  Cranmer,  in  the  affair  of  Katherine 
Tudor's  divorce. 

THE    CANDLESTICK    OF    THE     TABERNACLE 

"  In  the  description  of  these  various  articles,  it  is 
well  to  observe  that  there  are  parts  not  for  use  only, 
but  parts  which  serve  no  discernible  purpose,  save 
that  of  ornament.  The  candlestick  would  practi- 
cally have  answered  all  its  mere  ulUitarian  purposes 
as  well  as  though  there  had  been  neither  knops  nor 
flowers  ;  and  so  too  might  our  vegetable  structures 
without  so  rich  an  efflorescence  of  gay  and  varie- 
gated blossoms.  It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  such 
exhibitions  of  beauty,  as  designedly  set  forth  by 
God  to  regale  the  taste  and  the  eye  of  man.  Even 
our  Saviour  signifies  this  object  of  the  Divine  work- 
manship— when  he  says  to  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these." 

THE    jeWISH    LAW    OF     RELEASE    IN     DEUTERONOMY. 

"This  law  of  release  is  applicable  not  to  stran- 
gers but  to  Jews,  and  not  to  all  Jews  it  would  seem, 
but  to  the  poor  of  them  only,  (verses  4,  7 — 11.) 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  tenderness  of 
these  injunctions  in  behalf  of  the  poor — equal  to  all 
that  is  enjoined  us  under  our  new  and  larger  dis- 
pensation. The  promises  intermingled  with  these 
humane  and  benevolent  charges,  remind  us  of  the 
aphorism,  that  '  he  who  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth 
unto  the  Lord.'  There  is  something  quite  touching 
in  these  pleadings  and  remonstrances  from  the 
upper  sanctuary  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  and  the 
strangers,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widows. 
And  what  beauty  of  expression,  too,  to  which 
Shakspeare  seems  all  alive  when  he  tells  of  a  heart 
for  pity  and  a  hand  open  as  day  for  melting  charity. 
That  '  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land,' 
'  suggests  the  same  truth  in  the  other  form  given  to 
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it  by  our  Saviour,  when  He  says — '  For  the  poor  ye 
have  always  with  you.'  " 

HEBREW   CIVIL    AND    CRIMINAL    JURISPRUDENCE. 

"  It  were  well  for  a  philosophical  and  learned 
jurist  to  confront  the  civil  law  of  the  Hebrews  given 
by  inspiration  with  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  most 
enlightened  nations,  and  also  with  the  principles  of 
his  profession.  The  principle  of  prevention  by 
example,  as  well  as  of  correction  and  removal  in 
the  particular  instance,  is  here  adverted  to  ;  and  the 
way  in  which  the  rule  of  capital  punishment  is 
given  forth,  along  with  that  of  the  minor  punish- 
ment, speaks  strongly  against  those  who  oppose  the 
penalty  of  death  in  all  instances  whatever.  Here 
life  for  life  is  as  absolute  and  unreserved  an  ordina- 
tion as  t\.".  eye  for  eye  or  tooth  for  tooth." 
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Parliament  is  about  to  meet.  The  rate  of 
interest  is  established  at  a  height  which,  in  this 
country,  it  has  hardly  ever  reached,  and  has  never 
before  maintained  in  the  memory  of  man  ;  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  profit  is  vanishing  before  it, 
merchants  are  retiring  from  business,  manufacturers 
pondering  upon  the  impossibility  of  extricating 
themselves  from  the  fetters  with  which  their  fixed 
capital  invests  them,  and  country  gentlemen  will 
soon  find  that  mortgagees  who  can  make  an  inter- 
est of  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  on  the  security  of 
ill  the  property  of  a-  great  railroad  will  not  be  con- 
tent to  continue  lending  to  them  on  the  security  of 
thoir  estates  at  four.      What  is  to  be  done  1 

Retrospective  surve3's  of  the  causes  in  which 
public  misfortunes  have  originated  are  generally 
unpalatable,  but  ours  shall  not,  at  any  rate,  be  te- 
dious. The  bad  harvest,  the  high  price  of  cotton, 
and  the  Irish  Joan,  were  three  considerable  and 
concurrent  causes,  of  which  the  two  first  were  ev- 
idently beyond  the  reach  of  legislation  or  adminis- 
tration. The  main  and  yet  subsisting  cause  was 
created  by  legislation  itself,  and  its  malignity  may 
possibly  be  susceptible  of  alleviation  in  consequence. 
We  speak  hesitatingly  for  two  reasons,  the  first 
of  which  is  that  we  have  not  before  us  such  data 
as  we  think  requisite  for  justifying  us  in  positively 
deciding  that  the  railroad  malady  admits  of  pallia- 
tive treatment ;  the  second  is,  that  if  we  were  to 
decide  this  point  in  the  afilrmative,  we  should  know 
that  whatever  mode  of  interference  might  be  se- 
lected must  be  attended  with  such  difTiculties  as 
would  require  very  unusual  nerve,  guided  by  very 
great  caution  and  circumspection,  on  the  part  of 
any  government  sncc(;ssfully  to  encounter.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  therefore,  (and  apart  from  practice 
and  action  we  perceive  no  use  in  discussing  this 
subject,)  we  exju-ct  little  remedial  advantage  from 
anything  that  the  legi.slature  will  prove  disposed 
to  decree  regarding  railroads,  although  we  shall 
be  very  glad  to  find  ourselves  disajjpointed.  We 
ourselves  do  not  propose  at  present  to  do  more 
than  to  make  what  the  physicians  call  a  diagnosis 
of  the  disease.  To  know  accurately  what  it  is, 
and  how  its  baneful  influence  derariges  the  healthy 
action  of  our  whole  industrial   system,  is  so  far 


useful  that  at  least  it    will  prevent   our  running 
after  illusory  remedies. 

Money — by  which  we  mean  the  precious  metals 
— is  capital,  and  eminently  capital,  but  it  is  not 
capital  in  that  form  or  sense  in  which  those  who 
have  covenanted  to  bring  forward  capital  for  rail- 
roads propose  investing  it.  They  do  not  imagine 
that  they  are  to  inv^est  every  week  21,000  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  (which  is  rather  under  the  weight 
of  1,000,000  sovereigns,)  but  various  materials 
which  that  amount  of  money  will  command,  and 
for  which  it  is  to  be  exchanged.  Now,  we  say 
that  the  various  materials  here  referred  to  do  not 
exist  to  the  extent  of  a  million's  worth  for  every 
seven  days,  and  that  therefore  the  covenant  to  con- 
tinue investing  them  at  that  rate  per  week  is  as 
impossible  of  physical  performance  as  if  it  had  been 
to  pile  St.  Paul's  on  the  Monument,  and  both  on 
Westminster  Bridge.  A  certain  quantity  of  these 
materials  (which  are  food,  clothing,  iron,  coals, 
wood,  stone,  &c.  &c.  &c.  )  is  every  week  evolved 
through  the  combined  operations  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital, and  so  becomes  available  for  the  transmutations 
and  combinations  appertaining  to  investment,  but  it 
is  a  much  less  quantity  than  is  meant  where  we 
speak  of  a  million's  worth  of  them.  Let  u^, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  stating  the  argument  clearly 
and  briefly,  suppose  that  the  quantity  really  avail- 
able every  week  is  only  one  tenth  of  a  million,  or 
100,000/.  worth,  then  we  shall  the  better  succeed 
in  making  the  physical  impossibility  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  railroad  contracts  present  itself 
distinctly  to  the  understanding.  Then  it  becomes 
clearly  visible  that  the  covenants  which  the  railroad 
promoters  have  made  to  furnish  capital  at  the  rate 
of  a  million  per  week,  for  two  or  three  years  to 
come,  are  wholly  impossible  of  performance. 
There  is  but  100,000/.  worth  of  materials  to  be 
brought  forward  per  week — no  more  exists — but, 
as  you  have  engaged  to  provide  a  million's  worth 
per  week,  your  contract  cannot  be  performed,  and 
neither  Hercules  nor  Croesus  could  enable  you  to 
do  it  if  they  would. 

But  although  the  performance  of  this  engage- 
ment is  impossible,  the  struggle  to  perform  it  is 
like  the  death-struggle  of  a  giant,  and  is  absorbing 
and  exhausting  all  the  resources  of  the  community. 
For  the  persons  who  have  made  these  contracts 
are  so  very  numerous,  that  they  compose,  perhaps, 
two  thirds  of  the  capitalists  of  the  country,  and  al- 
most all  of  them  had  previously  engaged  to  pro- 
vide capital  for  other  objects  than  railroads — one 
as  a  merchant,  another  as  a  manufacturer,  <fec. 
&c. — and  they  are  hopelessly  incapable  of  fulfill- 
ing both  obligations.  The  process  of  the  general 
pressure  now  prevailing  throughout  the  country 
began  with  this  class,  but  it  extends  from  it  into 
the  class  which  ha.s  kept  aloof  from  railroad  spec- 
ulations. For  both  are  involved  together  in  re- 
spect of  general  business  ;  and  where  the  one  is 
ruined  primarily  by  railroad  undertakings,  the  other 
sufiiirs  sympathetically,  because  the  former  can  no 
longer  fulfil  ordinary  contracts  of  business.  And 
the  soasmodic  efforts  to  perform  an  impossibility. 
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now  making  by  the  promoters  of  railroads,  affect  j  gnish  and  decay  for  want  of  their  due  portion 
the  other  class  in  a  way  that  is  fatal,  by  generating  i  of  it. 

an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  of  which  all  are  '  Such  is  our  view  of  the  frightful  malady  under 
equally  the  victims.  A  high  rate  of  interest  in  |  which  the  body  commercial  is  now  laboring,  and 
any  country  is  an  index  of  rapid  prosperity  when  |  the  sj-mptoms  which  we  proceed  to  describe  have 
it  emanates  from  a  high  rate  o(  general  profit,  or  |  begun  to  manifest  themselves.  The  price  of  fixed 
return  to  capital;  but  when  it  proceeds  from  a  capitals  of  all  kinds,  lands,  funds,  stocks,  &c. 
high  rate  of  general  loss,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  &c.,  becoming  lower  and  lower,  and  that  of  fioat- 
it  is  wholly  ruinous  even  to  those  who,  in  any  par-  '  ing  capital  higher  and  higher,  foreigners  are  seud- 
ticular  case,  might  otiierwise  be  making  a  profit,  ing,  and  will  send,  the  precious  metals  here. 
For  all  other  borrowers  must  submit  to  the  rule  because  they  can  invest  them  here  in  fixed  capitals 
that  is  established  by  a  great  body  of  borrowers  at  great  momentary  advantage.  The  price  of 
who,  stimulated  by  the  fear  of  a  total  wreck,  will  everything  is  falling  and  will  continue  to  fall,  and 
sacrifice  anything  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  what  this  cause  will  add  to  the  influx  of  the  precious 
they  have  previously  invested.  It  is  notorious  '  metals.  But  the  withdrawal  which  we  have  de- 
that,  for  this  month  past,  twenty  per  cent,  has  :  scribed  of  so  much  floating  capital  from  reproduc- 
been  no  uncommon  rate  for  them  to  pay  ;  and  we  '  tive  undertakings  will  lessen  the  usual  stock  of  our 
question  whether  any  railroad  work  whatever  has  '  manufactured  goods,  and  consequently  we  shall 
been  performed  for  these  last  three  months  at  a  j  find  our  exports  and  imports  fall  off.  The  reve- 
lower  charge  for  interest  than  ten  per  cent.     Now  '  nue  will  continue  to  decline. 

the  mercantile  profit  which  has  existed  in  England,  j  This  condition  of  things  is  not  yet  at  its  culmi- 
in  our  memory,  is  generally  from  nine  to  ten  per  \  nating  point.  It  will  reach  that  when  railroad 
cent.  :  this  is  clearly  incompatible  with  a  rate  of  j  calls  and  railroad  expenditure,  having  seized  and 
interest  of  nine,  or  even  seven  per  cent. ;  and  as  i  appropriated  every  particle  that  they  can  reach, 
llie  merchant  and  manufacturer  now  find  themselves   shall  then  finally  break  down.      The  community 

will  then  betake  itself  once  more  to  its  antecedent 


compelled  to  pay  this  rate,  their  alternatives  of 
choice  are — ruin  or  retirement  from  business. 

Once  arrived  at  this  stage  of  the  general  pres- 
sure, a  clear  and  simple  explanation  of  the  actual 
condition  and  immediate  prospects  of  the  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  portion  of  the  community 
opens  before  us.  This  body  has,  through  very 
many  years,  based  all  its  engagements,  contracts, 
enterprises,  connections,  charges,  rates  of  commis- 
sion, calculations,  and  expectations  of  ultimate  re- 
sulting profit,  upon  the  assumption  that  it  would 
never  be  subject  to  a  higher,  and  in  general  would 
have  to  pay  a  lower,  rate  of  interest  than  four  per 
cent.  ;  and  facts  and  events  having  been  generally 
in  accordance  with  this  assumption,  the  remunera- 
tive return  to  capital  or  the  rate  of  profit  in  thriv- 
ing undertakings  (which  may  have  ranged  between 
the  limits  of  seven  and  twelve  per  cent.)  has  proved 
sufiicient  to  induce  persons  to  enter  into,  and  to 
continue  in,  business.  While  this  limit  of  general 
profit  has  not  been  enlarged,  the  rate  of  interest 
his  been,  now  for  some  length  of  time,  raised  from 
four  to  eight  per  cent.  Every  merchant  and  man- 
ufacturer must  not  only  see,  but  feel,  that  this  rev- 
olution, if  it  continue  for  a  few  months  longer, 
must  overwhelm  him.  The  charge  for  interest  in 
all  undertakings  whatsoever  is  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  charges  of  merchandize,  that  its  multiplica- 


avocations  of  production,  and  capital  will  once  more 
begin  to  accumulate. 

If  we  have  correctly  delineated  the  leading  out- 
lines of  our  present  condition,  and  exhibited  the 
causes  which  led  to  it,  there  can  be  no  room  for 
supposing  that  what  is  generally  meant  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  bill  had  anything  whatever  to  do  in 
causing,  accelerating,  or  aggravating  it,  or  that 
the  suspension  of  the  bill  could  in  any  degree  al- 
leviate it.  Our  misfortunes  proceed  from  a  too 
rapid  conversion  of  our  floating  into  one  particular 
description  of  fixed  capital  yielding  no  exchange- 
able produce  in  return.  We  have  used  up — and 
continue  using  up — our  uninvested  capital  much 
faster  than  we  annually  reproduce  it,  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  enterprise  which  does  not  recreate,  like  a 
cotton-mill,  a  brewery,  or  a  mine,  any  exchange- 
able material.  How  is  it  possible  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  bill — enacting  that  the  Bank  of  England 
shall  not  issue  more  notes  than  represent  14,000,- 
000/.,  except  in  exchange  for  gold,  and  that  other 
banking  establishments  shall  be  restrained  within 
analogous  limits — can  have  produced  this  peculiar 
and  unreproductive  mode  of  using  and  consuming 
capital?  What  the  country  needs  at  present  is 
additional  capital  ;  and  if  the  Bank  of  England 
were  to  issue  100,000,000/.  of  notes  to-morrow,  is 


tion  by  two  must  reduce  profits  to  zero  and  below,  i  there  any  human  mind  so  constituted  as  to  believe 
Consequently,  we  find  that  merchants  and  manufac-  ^  that  it  would  add  thereby  the  smallest  fraction  to 
turers  in  general  are  contracting  their  engagements  j  the  capital  of  the  country?  Such  a  measure  would 
and  their  business,  while  many  are  withdrawing  |  raise  the  prices  of  all  commodities  estimated  in 
altogether.  As  there  is  not  in  the  country  a  suf-  j  these  notes  to  a  vast  height,  but  would  it  raise 
ficient  supply  of  capital  for  carrying  into  execution  i  their  prices  estimated  in  gold  ?  Why  should  an 
all  the  inter-dependent  engagements  of  the  country,  American,  Russian,  or  Brazilian,  prove  willing  oi 
80  the  quantity  which  is  actually  available  is  vir-  able  to  give  more  gold  for  our  calicoes  because  we 
tually  put  up  to  auction,  and  the  railroad  compa-  are  giving  more  paper  for  them  among  ourselves' 
nies  proving  the  highest  bidders  it  is  knocked  down  i  Is  it  not  notorious  that  under  similar  circumstances 
to  them,  while  other  occupations  necessarily  Ian-  '  there  are  always  two  rates  of  price  for  everything 
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— the  paper  and  the  metallic — totally  distinct  from 
each  other?  What  is  the  case  at  St.  Petersburgh 
• — at  Vienna  ?  We  trust  that  the  time  of  the  leg- 
islature now  about  to  meet  will  not  be  taken  up 
with  discussions  on  a  point  so  very  plain  as  this. 
We  hope  that  the  ministers,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
ajid  the  sound-minded  portion  of  the  opposition, 
will  unite  to  save  the  country  from  the  opprobrium 
o£  silly  debates  on  the  currency — a  question  so 
very  simple,  that  a  child  who  purchases  a  shilling's 
worth  of  toys  at  a  fair,  or  an  old  woman  who  sells 
outter  in  any  country  market,  can  and  does  as 
thoroughly  understand  it  as  Locke  or  Ricardo 
themselves — a  question  of  which  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  is  that  there  is  actually  nothing  in  it  to 
understand,  but  a  question  which  is  hopelessly  un- 
intelligible the  very  instant  you  make  it  a  question, 
and  suppose  that  there  is  something  recondite  in  it 
— something  that  requires  to  be  understood. — Ex- 
aminer, 13  Nov. 


For  the  Living  Age. 
NOTES    ON    THE    DEAD    SEA. 

[The  following  notes  have  been  drawn  up  with 
much  seeming  care,  and  possess  at  present  a  more 
than  usual  interest,  since,  within  the  last  month,  one 
of  our  public  vessels  has  gone  to  the  Mediterranean 
with  a  party  of  officers  of  the  navy  to  survey  this 
region. 

We  do  not  perceive  what  practical  benefit  can 
arise  therefrom,  but  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  it  is 
certainly  as  worthy  the  attention  of  our  people  as  it 
has  been  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries.] 

The  destruction  of  the  "  cities  of  the  plain"  is 
placed  about  1898  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  first  mention  made  of  the  country  about 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  in  Genesis  xiv.  10.  "  The 
vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  slime  pits,"  or,  as  the 
Septuagint  translates  it,  "  bituminous" — through 
which  ran  the  river  Jordan  in  its  southerly  course, 
to  empty,  according  to  a  once  generally  received 
opinion,  into  the  Red  Sea.  This  opinion,  as  will 
be  seen,  is  now  considered  erroneous. 

Dr.  Madden  has  no  hesitation  in  stating  his  be- 
lief, that  the  site  of  these  towns  covers  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano.  Terrible,  indeed,  must 
have  been  that  day  when  the  vengeance  of  the 
Almighty  came  down  upon  these  devoted  cities ; 
great  must  have  been  the  convulsion  of  nature,  when 
the  earth  opened,  and  the  subterranean  fires  burst 
forth  on  high,  giving  the  appearance  which  Moses 
describes  a.s  a  "  rain  of  brimstone  and  fire  from 
heaven" — Genesis  xix.  21.  Nor  did  the  volcano 
cease  its  burnings  then  ;  in  the  time  of  Josephus 
flame  continued  to  issue  forth  ;  and  even  now,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  smoke  may  still  be 
seen. 

Six  streams  upon  the  east,  and  four  upon  the  west, 
and  the  river  Jordan,  empty  into  this  sea.  The 
latter  arises  a  short  distance  from  Dan,  a  town  of 


Cesarea  Philippi,  and  derives  its  name  from  it, 
Yar  meaning  a  river.  A  number  of  small  brooks 
unite  with  it,  and  become  merged  in  the  Lake  Samo- 
chinitis,  or  Aqua  Merom — now  known  as  Lake 
Houle.  From  hence,  it  continues  running  in  its 
southerly  course  through  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  to 
empty  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Between  these 
two  bodies  of  water  there  is  a  fall  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand feet,  according  to  Lieut.  Symonds,  R.  N. — 
the  latter  being  1312  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  former  328. — (London : 
Geog.  Soc,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  74.) 

The  face  of  the  plain  being  thus  lowered  about 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  source  of  the  river 
ceased  here.  Besides  the  Mediterranean  level  it  is 
also  ascertained  that  it  is  lower  than  the  Red  Sea  ; 
and  if  the  river  ever  emptied  into  it,  it  must  have 
been  ages  before  these  cities  were  engulfed,  for, 
to  have  efl^ected  this,  the  whole  valley  of  the  Jordan 
must  have  been  elevated,  at  that  time,  several  hun- 
dred feet.  Hence,  says  C.  T.  Beke,  there  can  be 
no  ground  for  the  opinion  that  the  Jordan  at  that 
time  was  arrested  in  its  course  to  the  southward 
along  the  Wadi-el-Araba,  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba. 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  character  of  the  country  between  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Akaba,  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan  could  never  have  flowed  in  that  direc- 
tion.— (Athenaeum,  1838,  p.  335.) 

M.  Rusiger  maintains  that  the  basin  forming 
the  Dead  Sea  was  antecedent  to  all  historic  epoch, 
—(lb.,  1842,  p.  117.) 

The  width  of  the  Jordan  varies  greatly,  its  depth 
averaging  from  three  to  five  feet,  according  to  the 
rains  ;  its  current  is  very  rapid,  pouring,  according 
to  Dr.  Shaw's  calculation,  the  incredible  amount 
of  six  millions  of  tons  of  water  daily  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  How  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion  we  are 
not  informed. 

Some  think  that,  like  the  Nile,  its  banks  were 
overflowed  at  the  season  of  frequent  rains,  and 
when  the  snow  upon  the  mountains,  where  it  had 
its  rise,  was  melting. 

They  cite,  in  support  of  this,  the  following  pas- 
sage of  holy  writ :  "  These  are  they  that  went  over 
Jordan  in  the  first  month,  when  it  had  overflowed 
its  banks." — (1  Chron.  xii.  15.) 

Dr.  Robinson  doubts  this,  and  quotes  the  Septu- 
agint and  A'^ulgate  in  favor  of  his  view,  that  the 
words  translated  "  overflowed  its  banks,"  ought 
to  be,  "  was  full  up  to  all  its  banks." 

When  the  earth  opened  in  the  plain,  and  the  fires 
benp.ath  burst  forth,  and  these  cities  wore  swal- 
lowed up,  whatever  may  have  been  its  former 
course,  the  river  ceased  here  and  filled  up  the 
chasm. 

Such  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  have  frequently 
occurred  in  this  portion  of  the  world.  The  upheav- 
ing of  an  island  near  Sicily,  in  1831,  is  within  the 
recollection  of  mo.st  of  us  ;  Messina  has  repeatedly 
suffered;  so  also  Calabria.  Josephus  (lib.  xv.,  c. 
2)  speaks  of  an  earthquake  which  killed  ten  thou- 
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•and  people  ;  and  in  1759,  a  violent  convulsion  took 
place — shook  down  part  of  the  walls  of  Safed — 
lasted  three  months,  and  destroyed  three  thousand 
persons. 

Ten  years  since,  the  whole  town  of  Tiberias  was 
destroyed,  hUls  rent  asunder,  and  the  face  of  the 
country  altered  ;  and  that  this  region  is  still  volca- 
nic, may  be  argued  from  the  numerous  hot  springs 
frequently  met  with  along  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  that  of  Tiberias. 

And  here  we  may  inquire,  why  have  we  so  little 
geological  information  in  regard  to  this  interesting 
portion  of  the  world?  In  1841,  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
with  two  other  English  engineers,  made  a  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and 
have  furnished  us  with  a  barometrical  table  of  the 
level  of  a  number  of  places.  Four  years  before 
that,  Messrs.  Moore  and  Bcke  made  numerous 
soundings  of  this  sea  ;  others  (Dr.  Robinson  in  par- 
ticular) have  traversed  its  shores,  and  yet  we  know 
comparatively  nothing  of  its  geology. 

The  length  of  the  river  Jordan,  from  its  rise  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  is  about  seventy  miles  in  a  straight 
hne  ;  its  depth  and  width  varying  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows. 

The  extent  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  been  differently 
stated  by  various  writers.  Pliny  gave  its  length  as 
100  miles,  and  25  wide.  Josephus  says,  63  by  19  ; 
most  travellers  make  it  much  less.  That  of  Mr. 
Sherwood  may  be  considered  the  most  correct,  40 
miles  long,  and  from  8  to  10  wide.  Dr.  Robinson 
agrees  in  this  estimate,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  217.)  Berghaus 
considers  its  width  7.86  geographic  miles. — (Lond. 
Geog.  Soc.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  310.) 

Not  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  the  ruins 
of  cities  were  seen  by  many  travellers,  above  the 
water's  edge.  Maundrell  met  with  several  very  old 
Jews  who  saw  the  tops  of  houses ;  and  Darvieux 
states  that  parts  of  walls  were  distinctly  visible 
when  he  was  there. 

There  is  no  outlet  to  this  sea,  so  that  the  whole 
body  of  water  brought  into  it  by  the  Jordan,  and 
the  other  smaller  streams  alluded  to,  must  gooff  by 
evaporation,  or  by  some  subterranean  channel,  or,  as 
supposed  by  Sherwood,  by  both  united.  The  evap- 
oration is  seen  arising  in  broad  transparent  columns 
of  vapor,  resembling  water-spouts,  but  very  much 
larger. — (Quoted  from  Irby  and  Mangles.) 

As  a  consequence  of  th  is  evaporation ,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  salt  is  precipitated  or  deposited  upon  various 
parts  of  its  shores,  from  which  the  Arabs  obtain 
their  supply  for  their  flocks  and  families.— (Robin- 
son, ii.,  p.  226.) 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  lake  or  sea. 
Madden  says  that  he  could  lie  upon  its  surface  like 
a  log  of  wood  ;  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  dive  suf- 
ficiently deep  to  cover  his  body.  Others,  who  have 
bathed  in  it,  speak  of  the  impossibility  of  forcing 
themselves  downward — of  the  pricking  sensation 
communicated  to  the  skin,  or  of  the  small  globules 
like  oil  or  napthae  standing  upon  them  when  they 


emerged  from  the  water.  One  person,  who  was  so 
thoughtless  as  to  plunge  in  with  eyes  open,  found 
that  it  caused  a  smarting  and  burning  for  hours 
afterwards ;  and  Dr.  Madden,  upon  bathing  with 
some  slight  abrasions  of  his  skin,  suffered  for  months 
after,  the  water  having  so  irritated  them  as  to  pro- 
duce ulcers. 

Were  this  sea  less  strongly  impregnated  with 
saline  and  other  matters,  we  suspect  that  its  specific 
gravity  would  be  too  great  for  fish  to  live  in  it,  and 
the  contradictory  reports  on  this  subject,  caused  by 
finding  a  few  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  may 
readily  be  reconciled,  by  remembering  how  vast  is 
the  body  of  fresh  water  which  flows  into  it,  and 
which,  floating  on  the  surface  at  first,  would  easily 
permit  them  to  live  a  short  time ;  yet  they  could 
not  penetrate  to  any  depth  or  pass  to  any  distance. 

The  specific  gravity  of  distilled  water  is  expressed 
by  1.000;  sea  water  1.028;  whilst  that  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  1.200.  The  only  specimen  of  the 
water  which  has  reached  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is 
that  brought  by  Mr.  Sherwood,  and  examined  by 
Mr.  B.  Silliman,  Jr.  Its  specific  gravity  differs  from 
that  just  stated,  being  1.153.  This  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  it  was  taken  during  the  prev- 
alence of  the  rains,  when  the  streams  had  been 
greatly  swollen. 

One  hundred  grains  of  the  water  have  been  found, 
by  repeated  analyses,  taken  by  different  persons, 
and  at  intervals  of  nearly  ten  years,  to  contain 
twenty-four  grains  of  solid  matter.  According  to 
Dr.  Marcet,  in  this  amount  there  was — 

Muriate  of  Soda,  10.360 

"         "  Magnesia,  10.240 

"         "  Lime,  3.920 

and  a  small  portion  of  the  sulphate  of  lime. 

The  analyses  of  Dr.  Madden,  Gay  Lussae,  and 
Gmelin,  give  nearly  the  same  result ;  that  of  Dr. 
Apjohn  and  Silliman,  Jr.,  gives  82  parts  of  water, 
and  states  that  its  specific  gravity  was,  as  above 
quoted,  less. 

The  color  of  the  water  is  a  dull  green,  though 
highly  transparent,  so  that  the  eye  traces  the  peb- 
bles which  cover  the  bottom,  and  are  very  various 
in  color,  for  a  great  distance — among  them  those 
of  fetid  limestone.  They  are  bituminous  and  emit 
a  strong  odor  when  rubbed  against  a  woollen  coat. 
In  some  cases  the  bitumen  has  invested  other  stones 
and  formed  a  coating  so  tenacious  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  detach  it  mechanically.  As  no  spring!  ci 
petroleum  or  pitch  have  been  discovered  along  the 
shore,  we  can  only  infer  the  condition  under  which 
the  bitumen  is  found  at  the  bottom  by  its  appear- 
ance when  thrown  on  shore.  Judging  from  the 
fracture  and  vitreous  texture  throughout,  we  are 
warranted  in  concluding  that  it  first  appears  in  a 
fluid  stale  like  tar,  and  then  cools  down  under  the 
i  pressure  of  the  water. — (Sherwood  in  Silliman's 
I  Journal,  vol.  xlvjii.,  p.  5.) 

At  the  south-west  part  of  the  sea  there  is  a  ford 
:  where  the  Arabs  are  in  the  habit  of  crossing  when 
;  the  waters  are  verv  low.     ?.Iessrs.  Irbv  and  Man- 
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gles  saw  a  caravan  pass  over  it.  Oa  tliis  subject 
travellers  do  not  agree.  It  is  near  this  ford  that 
the  temperature  of  the  sea,  has  by  some  been 
found  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  it ;  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  warm  springs  are 
abundant  in  this  vicinity. 

As  in  the  time  of  .losephus,  so  in  our  day  have 
large  masses  of  bitumen  been  thrown  up  from  its 
bottom,  caused  doubtless,  and  preceded  generally 
by  an  earthquake.  We  have  accounts  of  immense 
quantities  being  thus  detached  after  the  earthquake 
of  1834,  and  being  cast  upon  the  shores  of  the  south- 
west part  of  this  sea,  and  also  in  1837  an  immense 
piece,  compared  in  size  to  an  island,  came  up  to 
the  surface. 

As  a  general  description  of  its  shores,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  its  eastern  shore  consists  of  perpendic- 
ular cliffs  of  limestone  rocks,  1600  to  2500  feet  high, 
receding  from  the  southern  coast  and  permitting 
an  easy  approach  ;  the  western  is  more  broken  and 
between  1400  and  2000  feet  high  ;  whilst  the  north- 
ern shore  is  sandy,  giving  it  a  desolate  appearance, 
where  there  is  no  green  spot  for  the  eye  to  rest 
upon.  And  this  was  once  the  well  watered,  fertile 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  Well  may  the  superstitious 
view  it  with  awe  ;  for  no  living  thing  can  exist  in 
it ;  no  animal  is  found  along  its  shores.  They  be- 
lieve that  birds  fall  dead  in  the  attempt  to  fly  across 
it,  and  they  resist  the  traveller  who  would  fathom 
its  depths,  for  they  look  upon  his  work  as  sacrilege. 

Until  within  the  last  ten  years  no  attempts  have 
been  made  to  get  soundings,  as  heretofore  travellers 
looked  upon  it  as  an  immense  crater,  shoal  in  one 
part,  deep  or  fathomless  in  others ;  as  an  inland 
sea  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  as  it  were,  its  depths 
varying  according  to  the  season  and  amount  of 
evaporation.  What  beneficial  effects  could  result  1 
Nevertheless,  excited  by  a  laudable  desire  to  open 
the  book  so  long  sealed,  Messrs.  W.  G.  Bekc,  with 
two  other  Englishmen,  brought  a  boat  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Jericho,  a  distance  of  seven  leagues,  and 
launching  it  upon  the  Jordan,  reached  the  Dead 
Sea  March  29,  1837.  They  remained  there  until 
April  17. 

"  Whilst  there,"  says  the  brother  of  Mr.  Beke, 
in  a  letter  dated  March,  1838,  in  the  Athenaeum  for 
1838,  p.  335,  "  they  were  able  to  navigate  it,  to  take 
soundings  of  its  depths  in  a  great  part  of  its  extent, 
and  make  a  sketch  of  considerable  portions  of  its 
shores;  tlie  result  will  be  laid  before  the  public." 
In  the  same  volume  just  quoted,  December  15, 
Mr.  Moore,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Hcrton  .says,  that  at 
2,220  feet  he  had  no  bottom  ;  and  ngnin  tliose  gen- 
tlemen are  stated,  in  the  Jfeportof  the  London  Oeo- 
graphifal  Society,  vol.  viii.,  |).  250,  to  have  examined 
part  of  the  shores  of  the  Dnad  Sea,  during  the  spring 
of  1837,  and  carried  a  line  of  soundings  acro.ss  it. 
In  vol.  vii.,  p.  4.50,  we  are  told  that  thcsf  travellers, 
after  surveying  a  great  portion  of  the  shores,  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  work,  the  guards  and 
guides  declaring  thry  would  not  proceed.  The 
width  of  the  sea  has  been  estaMislied  beyond  doubt ; 
soundings   also    have   been   taken,   showing   great 


depths — in  some  parts  upwards  of  three  hundred 
fathoms. 

We  have  quoted  fully  what  we  could  learn  on 
this  subject — the  depth  of  the  sea — because  it  is 
by  some  supposed  to  have  never  been  either  sur- 
veyed or  sounded.  The  results  of  Messrs.  Moore 
and  Beke,  above  alluded  to,  which  were  to  have 
been  laid  before  the  public,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  find.  This  we  regret,  as  we  were  anxious  to 
copy  off  at  least  one  of  the  line  of  soundings  referred 
to,  vol.  viii.,  p.  250,  of  the  London  Geog.  Society's 
Journal. 

The  Journal  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  for  1837,  is  said  to  contain  the  information, 
but  this  too  we  could  not  meet  with. 

Up  to  within  the  last  five  years  the  level  of  the 
Dead  Sea  has  been  considered  to  be  not  more  than 
600  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  Profes- 
sor Schubert  and  Mr.  Moore  agreeing  upon  that 
question. — (Athenaeum,  June  9 — Dec.  15,  1838.) 

In  the  year  1841,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  E.  R.  Beadle,  and  W.  Woodburn, 
visited  this  sea  and  region.  They  found  Jerusalem 
to  be  2,520  feet,  and  St.  Saba  606  feet,  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  whilst  Jericho  was  617 
feet,  and  the  Dead  Sea  1,414  below  it. 

Below  is  the  table  of  their  barometrical  obser- 
vations : — 


Pl.-ice. 

Barom.  Therm.       V\  eatber.         Time.       Remarks. 

In.         <lej.| 

1841     1 

Jaffa, 

29.958 

m 

Fine, 

Mar.  1 

Level  of 

Jerusalem, 

27.4:i3 

.55i 

Fine, 

"    3 

Medit'n. 

St.  Saba, 

29.352 

«S 

Threat's  rain. 

"     4 

Dead  Sea, 

31.372 

63 

Do.  wind  north. 

"    5 

Level  of 

Half  hour  above      i 
Jericho,                S 

30.57.- 

76 

Rain, 

"    6 

Dead  Sea 

Two  hours  do.  do. 

29.106 

G7i 

Foesy, 

"    6 

Four  and  half  do.  do. 

2~!.4'i(; 

70 

Fine, 

"    6 

Jerusalem, 

27.278 

64} 

High  wind. 

"    6 

One  of  the  first  objects  which  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, says  Dr.  Robinson,  was  a  tree  with  singular 
fruit — the  apples  of  Sodom.  This  tree  was  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  six  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  resembling  in  its  general  appearance  the 
"  silk  weed"  of  our  northern  states.  The  fruit  le- 
sembles  an  apple  or  orange,  hangs  in  clusters  tf 
three  or  four,  and,  when  ripe,  is  yellow  ;  pressed 
upon,  it  explodes,  and  leaves  in  the  hand  only  tho 
shreds  of  the  thin  rind  and  a  few  fibres.  The  name 
given  it  by  the  Arabs  is  'Osher ;  by  botanists, 
Asc/rpiax  gigantea  vcl  procera. 

According  to  IIas.selquist,  the  fruit  of  the  Sola- 
mini  mclongena  is  the  apple  of  Sodom,  but  it  differs, 
being  smaller ;  and,  when  ripe,  is  full  of  black 
grains — it  does  not  explode  as  the  other  does.  A 
small  insect,  the  tenthredo,  penetrates  this  fruit  and 
converts  the  whole  inside  into  dust. — (Robinson, 
vol.  ii.) 

A  late  number  of  the  "  Tiir.cs,"  published  at 
Malta,  mentions  that  Lieutenant  Molineux,  attached 
to  her  majesty's  frigate  Spartan,  volunteered,  whilst 
hi.s  vessel  was  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  to  survey  tho 
Dead  Sea.  lie  had  returned,  and  was  engag(>(l  in 
making  a  chart  of  his  laliors,  to  the  publicalion  of 
which,  they  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  aro 
looking  with  curiosity  and  impatience. 


CONTRERAS CONFIDENCE   OF    THE    SOLDIERS   IN   THEIR    OFFICERS. 
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CONTRERAS THE    CONFIDENCE    OF    THE    RANK 

AND   FILE   IN    THEIR   COMMANDERS. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  that  has  been 
observed  during  our  operations,  is  the  extraordinary 
effect  produced  upon  the  rank  and  file  of  the  arnoy 
by  the  presence  of  the  general  officers.  Two  in- 
sunces  of  this  kind  came  under  my  notice,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  there  are  a  great  many  more.  On 
the  evening  of  the  19th  August,  when  the  first  dem- 
onstration was  made  on  the  command  of  Valen- 
cia, at  Contreras,  the  commands  of  Colonel  Riley 
and  General  Cadwalader  had  crossed  the  Pedregal, 
and  arrived  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  about  4 
o'clock,  P.  M.  As  soon  as  the  Mexicans  ascertained 
tltt'ir  position,  they  brought  round  their  cavalry,  and 
made  a  strong  demonstration  towards  them,  while 
at  the  same  lime  they  opened  two  or  three  pieces 
of  artillery  upon  them.  At  this  junction  a  heavy 
reinforcement  from  the  city  made  its  appearance, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Santa  Anna  him- 
self. Thus  the  two  brigades  became  situated,  with 
Santa  Anna's  heavy  column,  with  artillery  on  their 
rijjht;  the  fort,  with  twenty-two  pieces  of  artillery, 
on  the  left,  and  a  column  of  about  5,000  lancers  on 
the  hill  immediately  in  front.  The  nature  of  the 
ground,  being  covered  with  irregular  and  unbroken 
rocks  of  lava,  prevented  their  retiring,  even  under 
cover  of  the  night ;  nothing  could  be  seen  of  our 
force  advancing — at  tirst  intended  to  bear  upon  the 
other  flank  of  tne  enemy — and  truly,  matters  looked 
gloomy  enough  in  the  isolated  command.  As  soon 
as  Col.  Riley's  brigade  emerged  from  the  little  vil- 
lage on  the  banks  of  the  deep  ravine,  the  lancers  in 
front  charged  down  upon  him  ;  and  I  give  you  his 
own  version  and  language  :  "  They  charged  me, 
and  I  formed  square,  and  then  they  ran  away.  They 
charged  me  again,  and  I  again  formed  square  ;  but 
they  would  not  come  closer  than  thirty  or  fortv 
yaids,  when  they  wheeled  and  ran  away  the  second 
time.  I  found  they  were  afraid  to  trv  my  square. 
They  charged  me  the  third  time.  I  waited  until 
they  came  close  enough,  and  then  charged  them 
and  opened  fire,  and,  before  they  could  get  out  of 
the  reach  of  my  men,  there  were  a  great  number 
of  their  horses  running  about  without  riders." 
This  last  movement  so  completely  surprised  the 
lancers,  that  they  withdrew  to  their  first  position, 
on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  in  front,  and  we  fell  back 
to  the  village,  to  where  Gen.  Cadwalader  was. 
The  whole  command  now  began  to  look  around  and 
view  their  position.  Here  was  a  force  more  than 
quadruple  their  own  upon  each  flank,  and  one  of 
more  than  double  theirs  in  front ;  if  the  whole  of 
the  enemy  bore  down  upon  them,  they  must  be 
overpowered  and  crushed  by  overwhelming  num- 
bers:  and  so  confident  was  Santa  Anna  that  such 
would  be  the  result,  that  he  sent  an  express  to  the 
citv  amiouncing  that  he  had  got  one  column  of  the 
Americans  into  such  a  position  that  they  must  either 
surrender  or  be  cut  to  pieces,  as  it  was  impossible 
f(»r  them  to  get  away.  Affairs  looked  gloomy ; 
the  brigade  of  Col.  Riley  now  became  particularly 
disheartened — they  were  in  a  tight  place,  supported 
bv  a  brigade  of  new  troops,  of  which  they  knew 
nothing — they  were  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Cad- 
walader, who  was  a  new  man  in  the  field,  and,  as 
they  said,  "  might  be  a  very  good  officer,"  but  they 
did  not  know  him ;  and  if  he  made  one  misstep  in 
so  important  a  crisis,  they  were  utterly  lost  beyond 
redemption — and  old  troops  have  a  great  aversion 
to  new  commanders.  IIow  were  they  to  be  extri- 
cated, and  where  was  the   giant  mmd  to  plan  and 
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direct  it?  At  this  important  stage  of  the  affair, 
Gen.  Smith,  who  had  found  it  impossible  to  ap- 
proach the  enemy  on  the  other  flank  without  great 
loss,  now  crossed  the  deep  ravine  and  joined  the 
force  with  his  brigade.  While  his  command  was 
crossing,  he  sent  his  aid-de-camp,  Lieut.  Vandorn, 
forward,  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  forces  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  As  soon  as  he  was  seen 
by  the  old  regulars,  they  exclaimed,  "  Here  's  the 
Little  Lieutenant  I''  '■  Here  's  the  Little  Lieuten- 
ant!" "General  Smith  is  about  somewhere!" 
"  We  're  all  right  now  I''  "  No,  there  's  no  such 
good  luck  ;  I  am  sure  he  went  with  his  brigade  to 
the  other  flank — it  "s  him  they  've  been  firing  on  so 
heavy."  "  But,  if  he  is  over  there,  what 's  the 
little  one  doing  here?"  While  they  were  thus 
remarking  and  conjecturing,  General  Smith  with  his 
brigade  turned  the  corner  of  the  lane  and  came  in 
view  of  the  whole  line.  As  soon  as  their  anxious 
eyes  fell  upon  him,  a  hundred  voices  joyously  ex- 
claimed— "Here  he  is  I"  "Here  he  is!"  "Here's 
General  Smith!"  "Now  we'll  have  them!" 
"  Now  we '11  give  it  to  them!''  And  a  cheerful 
bustling  hum  was  heard  among  them  where  all  was 
a  dead  dispiriting  silence  before — their  dulness  be- 
came a  lively  gayety — confidence  and  enthusiasm 
took  possession  where  distrust  and  lethargy  had 
just  now  prevailed.  While  this  was  the  very 
highest  compliment  that  could  or  can  possibly  be 
paid  to  the  eminent  ability  of  the  gallant  general, 
it  also  showed  that  the  rank  and  file  never  lose  con- 
fidence in  themselves ;  they  feel  competent  to  sur- 
mount all  difficulties  and  overcome  any  obstacles — 
they  only  want  to  feel  that  they  will  be  properly 
commanded — that  they  will  be  skUfully  handled, 
and  that  their  commanding  officer  possesses  the 
ability  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  best  advantage  that 
the  circumstances  will  admit — they  fear  not  to  die, 
but  they  want  to  be  satisfied  that  they  will  not  be 
unnecessarily  sacrificed. 

Gen.  Smith  took  the  command,  and  by  different 
movements  diverted  the  attention  of  the  enemy  until 
the  engineers  reconnoitred  their  positions  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  At  night  iJie  plan  of  attack 
was  formed.  General  Shields  joined  with  his 
brigade  about  2  o'clock.  At  the  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing the  enemy,  who  but  a  few  hours  previous  felt 
so  confident  of  success,  found  the  brigade  of  Col. 
Riley,  supported  by  General  Cadwalader,  in  their 
rear,  bearing  down  upon  them  like  an  avalanche, 
their  commander  infusing  into  them,  bv  his  lan- 
guage and  his  looks,  his  own  unconquerable  enthu- 
siasm and  determination,  the  unerring  riflemen 
riddling  their  flanks,  and,  as  they  commenced  their 
retreat,  the  brigade  of  Shields  dealing  them  death 
and  destruction.  Victory  perched  upon  our  banner 
— our  arms  triumphed.  Our  loss  was  very  small 
— the  enemy  suffered  severely,  and  were  routed 
from  a  position  they  deemed  impregnable — and  one 
of  the  first  things  I  heard  was  a  soldier  exclaiming, 
"  Did  n't  I  tell  you,  boys,  when  General  Smith 
joined  us  last  night,  we  *d  give  them  h —  before 
they  knew  what  they  were  about?"'  "  But,"  says 
another,  "  you  did  n't  think  we  were  going  to  come 
this  way."  "H — !  who  says  I  did  ?  but  I  knew 
there  were  '  foxes  about,'  and  that  we  were  as  cer- 
tain to  whip  them  as  my  name  is  John." 

Again  :  there  was  another  instance,  equally  strong 
showing  the  affection  of  the  men  for  their  comman- 
der. General  Shields  was  wounded  in  the  attack 
upon  the  works  under  Chapultepec.  As  soon  as 
he  saw  the  fortifications  carried,  he  returned  to  the 
rear  for  the  purpose  of  having  his  wound  dressed. 
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EVANGELINE — PUNCH. 


As  he  passed  along  the  line  of  his  brigade,  the  men 
seemed  to  sympathize  with  him  as  though  he  had 
been  a  brother  to  them  ail.  Bat  the  feeling  showed 
itself  stronger  when  they  came  to  advance  upon  the 
city  along  the  aqueduct;  and  as  they  were  com- 
pelled to  halt  at  different  points,  I  heard  them  fre- 
quently asking,  "  I  wonder  who  will  command  our 
brigade  now?"  "  I  don't  know,"  says  another; 
"  but,  live  or  die,  I  '11  stick  by  the  palmetto  as  long 
as  there  's  any  one  to  carry  it."  "  Tliat  is  not  the 
thing,  exactly.  We  will  all  stand  by  our  colors. 
We  want  some  chief  that  we  all  know,  who  will 
look  oat  and  see  that  our  colors  don't  get  where  we 
will  all  get  our  heads  knocked  off  standing  by  it. 
We  want  some  one  who  will  not  get  us  all  killed 
off  without  doing  anything."  At  this  moment 
Gen.  Shields  came  riding  up,  with  his  arm  in  a 
sling.  His  appearance  at  the  rear  was  announced 
by  the  cheering  salutations  of  his  command,  which 
extended  along  the  whole  line.  His  men — officers 
and  privates — are  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and 
would  follow  him  anywhere  he  would  lead  them 
with  pride  and  confidence ;  and  his  appearance 
among  them  was  equal  to  an  addition  of  a  force 
equal  to  their  own  numbers. 

Many  instances  of  this  kind  occurred  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  difference  in  the  api)ear- 
ance  of  a  command  when  they  feel  confident  in  their 
commanders,  and  when  there  are  doubts  flashing 
across  their  minds. 

Mustang. 

N.    O.  Delta. 


From  the  National  Era, 
Evangeline,  a  Tale  of  Acadie.     By  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow.     Boston  :  W.  D.  Ticknor 
«fc  Co.    pp.  163. 

Eureka  ! — Here,  then,  we  have  it  at  last !  An 
American  poem,  with  the  lack  of  which  British 
reviewers  have  so  long  reproached  us.  Selecting 
the  subject  of  all  others  best  calculated  for  his  pur- 
pose— the  expulsion  of  the  French  settlers  of 
Acadie  from  their  quiet  and  pleasant  homes  around 
the  basin  of  Minos,  one  of  the  most  sadly  romantic 
passages  in  the  history  of  the  colonies  of  the  North 
— he  has  succeeded  in  presenting  a  series  of  exquis- 
ite pictures  of  the  striking  and  peculiar  features  of 
life  and  nature  in  the  New  World.  The  range  of 
these  delineations  extends  from  Nova  Scotia  on  the 
northetist,  to  the  spurs  of  the  Rucky  Mountains  on 
the  West,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  South. 
Nothing  can  be  added  to  his  pictures  of  quiet  farm 
life  in  Aca<lie,  the  Indian  summer  of  our  northern 
latitudes,  the  scenery  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  the  bayous  and  cypress  forests  of  the  South, 
the  mo<;king  bird,  the  prairie,  the  Ozark  hills,  the 
Catholic  nii.s.-sions,  and  the  wild  Arabs  of  the  West, 
roaming  with  tlie  buffalo  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nebraska.  Tin;  hexameter  measure  he  has  chosen 
has  the  advantage  of  a  prosaic  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, exceedingly  well  adapted  to  a  descriptive  and 
narrative  poem  ;  yet  wn  are  constrained  to  think 
that  the  story  of  Lvangeline  would  have  been  quiUj 
as  arx^eptuble  to  the  public  taste,  had  it  been  told  in 
the  pootic  prose  of  the  author's  "  Hyperion." 

In  reading  it,  and  atlmiring  its  strange  melody, 


we  were  not  without  fears  that  the  success  of  Pro- 
fessor Longfellow  in  this  novel  experiment  might 
prove  the  occasion  of  calling  out  a  host  of  awkward 
imitators,  leading  us  over  weary  wastes  of  hexam- 
eters, enlivened  neither  by  dew,  rain,  nor  fields  of 
offering. 

Apart  from  its  Americanism,  the  poem  has  mer- 
its of  a  higher  and  universal  character.  It  is  not 
merely  a  work  of  art ;  the  pulse  of  humanity  throbs 
warmly  through  it.  The  portraits  of  Basil  the 
Blacksmith,  the  old  Notary,  Benedict  Bellefontaine, 
and  good  Father  Felicean,  fairly  glow  with  life. 
The  beautiful  Evangeline,  loving  and  faithful  unto 
death,  is  a  heroine  worthy  of  any  poet  of  the  pres- 
ent century. 

We  need  not  urge  our  readers  to  share  with  us 
the  pleasure  of  perusing  "Evangeline."  Those 
who  have  already  done  so  will  echo  back  our  word 
of  grateful  acknowledgment  ;  while  to  those  who 
have  not,  we  can  only  say  that  we  almost  envy 
them  the  privilege  which  we  have  forfeited,  of 
reading  for  the  first  time  the  touching  and  beautiful 
story  of  the  Exiles  of  Acadie. 

J.  G.  W. 


THE    DETECTIVE    DAGUERREOTYPE. 

"  Mr.  Punch, 

"  Your  columes  are  often  the  medium  ot  pro- 
pounding moral  truths,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they 
have  hitherto  served  for  the  promulgation  of  scien- 
tific discoveries.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  communicate 
to  the  public,  through  your  pages,  a  most  valuable 
invention,  which  is  as  wonderful,  and  will  prove  as 
useful,  as  the  electric  telegraph  itself.  It  consists, 
sir,  of  a  modification  of  the  Daguerreotype,  so  sen- 
sitive as  to  be  affected  by  the  faintesi  candlelight, 
and  to  be  capable  of  producing  a  perfect  picture 
when  subjected  to  the  agency  of  a  dark  lantern. 
And  now,  sir,  for  the  use  to  which  the  instrument 
is  applicable.  You  have  a  counting-house,  sir — of 
course  you  have — the  strong  box  of  which  is,  even 
at  the  present  period  of  coaunercial  distress,  full  of 
money.  You  take  my  Daguerreotype,  sir,  and  pre- 
viously to  leaving  your  place  of  business  at  night, 
you  station  it  on  a  shelf,  or  in  some  other  conven- 
ient situation,  commanding  the  receptacle  of  your 
wealth.  You  then  lock  the  door,  sir,  and  you  go 
away.  If,  during  the  night,  a  thief  break  into  your 
establishment,  and  abstract  your  treasures,  jjou  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the  next  morning,  in 
my  Daguerreotype,  a  correct  portrait  of  the  depre- 
dator. I  tested  the  powers  of  my  instrument,  sir, 
myself,  by  setting  it  as  a  species  of  trap  in  my  own 
larder,  and  the  result  is,  that  1  possess  a  picture  of 

my  cook,  accompanied   by   a  soldier  in   the 

guards,  into  whose  hands  she  appears  consigning  a 
a  Wn  of  mutton. 

"  I  need  not  enlarge,  sir,  on  the  vastness  of  the 
boon  which  this  invention  of  mine  will  confer  on 
society,  superseding  in  a  great  measure,  as  it  cer- 
tainly will,  the  services  of  the  detective  police. 
Mucji  innocent  amusement,  sir,  may  be  also  ob- 
tained by  my  apparatus.  Its  capabilities  have  been 
tried,  for  instanot},  by  some  jealous  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  my  acquaintance,  and  the  consequence, 
sir,  I  can  assure  you,  has  been  the  production  of 
some  very  pretty  pictures." 


PUNCH. 
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LES    ROIS     S  AMUSENT. 


The  pastimes  of  kings  would  make  a  very  ouri- ! 
ous  book.  We  mentioned  last  week  the  particular  i 
fancy  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Prince  of  Assis,  has 
for  playing  on  the  big  drum.  After  all,  this  is  a 
very  harmless  amusement,  and  not  half  so  expen-l 
sive  as  building  toy-palaces,  or  half  so  cruel  as 
shooting  stags  in  a  fenced  ring.  I^et  us  see  if  we  ; 
can  enumerate  the  amusements  of  the  different  kings ! 
of  the  present  day.  | 

Louis  Philippe  can  have  very  little  amusement  at ' 
present,  for  he  has  married  all  his  sons  ;  and  as  for  ] 
prosecuting  the  public  papers,  the  amusement  must ; 
have  grown  fearfully  tiresome.  Like  the  game  of  j 
beggar-my-neizhbor,  a  little  of  it  is  all  very  well, ' 
but  it  does  not  do  to  be  always  playing  at  it.  It  is ' 
true  there  is  Algeria,  but  the  bulletins  have  no ; 
longer  that  raciness  and  strong  sense  of  honor 
which  they  had  when  Bugeaud  used  to  kill  Abd-el-  ■ 
Kader  once  a  week,  and  send  over  his  horse  and 
umbrella  in  every  steamer.  The  poor  King  of  the 
French  can  only  laugh  now,  wheg  he  reads  over  | 
the  account  of  the  glorious  three  days  of  July,  and 
thinks  of  the  chartc  being  proved  a  verite,  as  strong  ; 
as  cannons  can  make  it,  by  the  fortifications  of  j 
Paris.  Henri  Quatre,  we  think,  amused  himself  in 
a  different  way  ;  but  of  course  different  kings  have  I 
different  styles  of  joking.  ■ 

The  King  of  Naples  plays  at  whist,  and  is  happy 
for  a  week  if  he  wins  a  halfpenny  point.  He  dab- ; 
bles,  too,  a  little  in  sulphur,  which  may  account  for  ^ 
his  holding  such  good  hands  generally  in  the  above  | 
game,  and  for  his  doing  everybody  so  cleanly  in  all  I 
commercial  matters. 

Leopold's  great  amusement  is  in  running  about.  | 
Like  the  Brussels  sprout,  he  is  to  be  found  planted  i 
everywhere  but  in  Brussels.  Next  to  the  Ameri- 
can sea-serpent,  he  is  the  greatest  traveller  of  the  ] 
present  day.  His  back  is  always  turned  upon  Bel-  j 
gium,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  his  subjects  to  j 
throw  his  perpetual  absence  in  his  face.  If  taunted  i 
with  it,  he  would  doubtless  answer,  "  Mes  braces 
Beiges,  I  love  you  more  than  I  can  express — in  fact, 
I  love  you  quite  beyond  myself;"  and  off  he  runsi 
to  Paris,  to  convince  them  of  the  fact. 

The  peculiar  fancy  of  Nicholas,  besides  his  per- ' 
secution  of  Poland,  which  is  only  "an   amiable' 
weakness,"  peculiar  to  Russian  emperors  in  gene-j 
ral,  and  himself  in  particular,  is  to  give  snuff-boxes! 
away  to  everybody.     He  must  have  given  away  i 
more  snuff-boxes  in  his  life-time  than  Lablache  has 
ever  received,  and  that  number  is  as  difficult  toj 
count  as  the  children  of  the   royal   family.     One 
would  imagine  that  he  had  bought  a  lot  cheap  at 
some  auction,  and  was  at  a  loss  how  to  get  rid  of 
them.     If  ever  a  monster  statue  similar  to  the  one 
of  Peter  the  Great  is  erected  to  Nicholas,  it  ought 
to  be  on  a  pedestal  of  snuff-boxes.     We  wonder 
how   many   confirmed   snuff-takers    Nicholas   has 
made  in  his  life-time,  of  quiet,  respectable  persons, 
from  the  vanity  of  carrying  about  with  them,  and 
displaying  on  every  possible  occasion,  the  imperial 
gift !     However,  it   is   a  generous  recreation,  for 
emperors   generally   have   amused   themselves    in 
forcing  their  subjects  to  put  their  hands  into  their 
pockets,  for  purposes  of  quite  a  different  pinch. 

Austria  has  very  little  amusement  beyond  con- 
sidering himself  the  "  Father  of  his  people,"  and 
cutting  off  their  privileges,  and  sometimes  their 
heads,  to  prove  it.  He  delights  in  Metternich,  and 
has  a  cultivated  taste  for  a  ballet. 

Ludwig,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  rollicks  also  in  the 


latter  amusement,  in  which  his  subjects  are  not 
much  inclined  to  join  him.  He  has  also  a  weak- 
ness for  poetry  which  is  of  a  sweet,  melting  kind, 
best  suited  for  the  mottoes  o{ bonbons;  though  occa- 
sionally his  Bavarian  majesty  comes  out  with  an 
epigram,  which  would  shine  round  an  acidulated 
drop,  but  looks  rather  dull  in  a  history.  Another 
of  his  amusements  is  newspaper  editing,  and  it  is 
reported  he  wields  the  editorial  scissors  with  won- 
derful effect  on  the  articles  of  others,  but  never  on 
his  own  :  though  some  of  his  royal  proclamations 
about  raising  the  price  of  beer  would  be  wonder- 
fully improved,  critics  do  say,  if  they  were  reduced 
a  little,  or  occasionally  left  out  altogether. 

Prussia  amuses  himself,  as  Penelope  did  with  her 
Berlin  wool,  in  making  a  constitution  and  then  pull- 
ing it  to  pieces  again.  Another  of  his  amusements 
is  in  reading  every  paper  that  contains  a  notice  of 
his  majesty.  He  has  a  minister,  whose  German 
title  we  would  repeat  only  it  occupies  three  lines, 
expressly  to  hunt  out  all  these  notices  and  submit 
them  to  him.  This  poor  fellow  has  no  easy  berth 
of  it,  for  his  majesty  somehow  only  appreciates  the 
compliments,  and  takes  no  pleasure  in  the  abuse. 
The  minister  deeply  deplores  this  depraved  taste  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty,  as  he  has  generally  to 
resign  for  giving  offence  about  twice  a  week. 

There  are  other  royal  amusements,  such  as  the 
memorable  one  of  a  king  of  Abyssinia,  who  struts 
about  in  a  cocked  hat,  a  red  coat,  and  a  flannel 
petticoat,  with  a  large  broom  in  his  hand.  There 
is  likewise  the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  ;  but 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  specify  his  amusements, 
as  we  believe  they  are  alread>  rtx,orded  in  a  popu- 
lar song,  which  can  be  had  of  all  music-sellers. 

Running  our  eye  over  the  different  amusements 
of  the  sovereigns  who  grace  the  tlirones  of  the 
present  day,  they  are  a  great  improvement,  we 
must  confess,  on  the  amusements  of  kings  "  as  used 
to  was."  Shooting  stags  is  manly  sport  compared 
to  that  of  firing  from  a  balcony  on  a  populace  ;  and 
playing  on  the  big  drum  is  child's  play  by  the  side 
of  a  bluff  old  king,  whose  principal  amusement  was 
to  take  off  his  wife's  head  as  soon  as  he  had  married 
her.  Ah  !  those  were  the  days  for  amusements ! 
What  a  merry  monarch  that  Charles  the  Second 
was  I  Why,  there  is  not  a  king  of  the  present  day 
who  would  go  into  the  Cheshire  Cheese,  and  order 
a  Welsh  rabbit  and  a  pint  of  stout,  and  when  he 
found  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  it,  knight  the 
landlord  on  the  spot  in  lieu  of  payment ! 

By  the  bye,  talking  of  royal  amusements,  we 
hear  that  the  Due  d'Aumale  (the  King  of  Algeria 
that  is  to  be)  has  been  invited  to  a  ball  by  the 
native  Arabs  of  Algiers.  We  suppose  ttiis  is  in 
return  for  the  many  balls  the  French  have  given 
the  Arabs  ;  but  as  regards  the  choice  of  the  two 
amusements,  dancing  and  fighting,  we  think  the 
Algerians  beat  the  French  hollow  Besides,  the 
novelty  of  a  party  of  dancing  Arabs  must  afford 
immense  amusement  to  the  poor  transported  Paris- 
ians, who  have  no  bah  masquts,  no  Chaumiefes  or 
Chateaux  Rouges  to  beguile  them  at  uncivilized 
Algiers. 


THINGS   ARE    NOT  QUITE  SO    BAD   IN  THE  CITY. 

While  seriously  owning,  and  deeply  bemoaning 
The  fact,  that  the  state  of  the  nation 

Is  gloomy  at  present,  at  least  it  is  pleasant 
To  tnink  we  have  one  consolation. 

The  manifold  messes,  the  scrapes  and  distresses 
Of  mercantile  men  whilst  we  pity. 
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PUNCH. 


We  've  the  comfort  of  knowing,  howe'er  the  world's 

Things  are  not  quite  so  bad  in  the  city. 

Our  citizens'  troubles,  through  dabbling  in  bubbles, 

Or  otherwise  capital  sinking, 
Have   still  left  them  treasures  to  spend  on  their 
pleasures. 

In  pageantry  eating,  and  drinking. 
The  ninth  of  November — Lord  Mayor's  day,  re- 
member— 

The  burden  suggests  of  our  ditty, 
The  correctness  displaying,  of  what  we  are  saying — 

Things  are  not  quite  so  bad  in  the  city. 

If  people  are  able  to  put  on  their  table. 

Embellished  with  laurel  and  myrtle. 
By  way  of  beginner,  just  merely,  for  dinner, 

Tureens  near  three  hundred  of  turtle. 
And  dishes  by  dishes  of  all  sorts  of  fishes. 

They  must  be  more  wealthy  than  witty — 
Oh  !  whate'er  our  disasters,  't  is  certain,  my  masters. 

Things  are  not  quite  so  bad  in  the  city. 

The  board  that  is  cumber'd  with  viands  unnumber'd. 

Ribs,  barons,  legs,  sirloins,  and  haunches. 
With  turbots  and  mullets,  fowls,  turkeys,  and  pul- 
lets. 

Sufficing  some  hundred  of  paunches  ; 
The  feast  so  tremendous,  the  feed  so  stupendous, 

Must  come  to  a  trifle  fall  pretty  ; 
So,  for  all  our  mischances  in  point  of  finances. 

Things  are  not  quite  so  bad  in  the  city. 

Creams,  woodcocks,  and  widgeons,  tarts,  peacocks, 
and  pigeons. 

Prawns,  custard,  blanc-mange,  lobster-salad, 
With  oysters  and  jellies,  for  many  more  bellies 

Than  all  we  could  name  in  this  ballad. 
Are  proof  in  redundance  of  wealth  in  abundance — 

No  case  in  all  Arch  bold  or  Chitty, 
More  plain  is  related  than  what  we  have  stated — 

Things  are  not  quite  so  bad  in  the  city. 

Then  think  of  the  bottles,  to  moisten  their  throttles, 

Drain'd  off  by  the  citizens  merry  ; 
Let  any  man's  "  gumption"  compute  the  consump- 
tion 

Of  claret,  champagne,  port,  and  sherry. 
This  feasting  and  treating,  the  House,  at  its  meeting, 

Without  going  into  committee. 
Will  resolve,  has  shown  clearly,  that  though  look- 
ing queerly. 

Things  are  not  quite  so  bad  in  the  city. 


THE    QUESTION    OF    THE    CAPITALIST. 

It  Mras  a  man  of  capital,  a  mighty  millionaire, 
Who,  sippinfT  his  Lnfittp.  alone,  sat  in  his  easy  chair ; 
His  brow  with  wrinkles  manifold  was  furrowed  o'er 

and  wrought, 
By  which  't  was  plain  this  millionaire  was  deeply 

wrapt  in  thought. 

His  goblet's  stem  the  moneyed  man  with  nervous 

gesture  thumbed. 
And  then  anon  lie  scratciicd  his  head,  and  then  the 

table  drummed. 
And  then  a  tune  he  whistled  ;  and  it  was  n't  very 

long 
Before  this  man  of  capital  thus  broke  forth  into 

song  : — 

"  N»w  T  'd  give  a  handsome  sum. 

If  a  little  bird  would  come. 
One  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  futurity ; 


And  would  tell  me  what  to  do, 
And  what  measures  to  pursue, 
With  a  view  to  speculation  and  security. 

"  I  have  got  an  ample  store, 

But  should  like  to  make  it  more  ; 
One  of  course  is  anxious,  naturally,  so  to  do ; 

At  the  same  time,  to  be  rash, 

And  to  risk  the  loss  of  cash, 
Is  what  no  reflecting  gentleman  would  go  to  do. 

"  Now  that  discount 's  eight  per  cent., 

Is  the  time  when  money  lent 
Is  invested,  in  the  abstract,  most  judiciously. 

On  the  other  hand,  't  is  clear. 

Now  that  matters  are  so  queer 
In  the  city,  that  one  ought  to  act  suspiciously. 

"  Could  this  panic  be  controlled, 
If  we  moneyed  men,  with  gold, 

On  the  market  all  came  down  contemporaneously  ? 
Well,  I  think  perhaps  it  might : 
And  suppose  we  stopped  the  fright. 

There  would  be  a  drop  in  discount  instantaneously. 

"  Who  '11  be  first  to  bell  the  cat  ? 

For  whoever  will  do  that 
In  the  nick  of  time,  with  caution  and  dexterity, 

Taking  care  he  is  n't  bit. 

He  will  make  a  lucky  hit, 
And  large  winnings  will  repay  his  wise  temerity. 

"  Matters  mend  when  at  the  worst, 

And  my  capital  I  've  nursed. 
Till  I  think  they  must  be  nearly  that  condition  in ; 

And  until  the  crisis  pass, 

If  I  tarry,  of  an  ass 
I  shall  find  myself  the  laughable  position  In. 

"  Well,  I  really  am  inclined, 

I  have  more  than  half  a  mind 
(If  I  thought  that  I  could  venture  with  impunity) 

To  come  forward  with  my  hoard, 

Ere  with  confidence  restored. 
Of  aggrandizement  I  lose  the  opportunity. 

"  Then,  whilst  adding  to  my  gains, 
The  distress  abroad  that  reigns 

Could  I  lighten,  I  should  have  the  satisfaction  of 
Doing  well  for  my  own  ends, 
And  the  plea;«ure  which  attends 

Public  spirit  and  benevolence  an  action  of." 


SONG    OF    THE    RAILWAY    SPECULATOR. 

By  the  sad  sea  waves  I  wander,  while  I  moan 
A  lament  o'er  hopejs  of  splendid  riches  gone. 
In  the  world  I  stood  fair,  I  hiid  once  not  a  care, 
For  of  cash  I  had  enough,  and — unlucky!  some  to 

spare : 
Now  I  hide  mo  from  duns  by  the  sad  sea  waves. 
Come  again,  bright  days  of  hope  and  premiums  past, 
Come  again,  bright  days,  come  again,  come  again. 

From  my  cares,  last  night,  by  tardy  sleep  beguiled, 
In  my  dreams  I  thought  the  city  on  me  smiled  ; 
For  my  shares  were  gone  up,  every  broker  that  I 

knew 
Winked  a  golden  welcome  back,  spoke  in  accents 

bland  and  mild ; 
But  I  wake  in  my  bed,  by  Boulogne's  sad  waves. 
C'omc  apuin,  dear  dream,  so  pleasantly  that  smiled, 
Come  again,  dear  dream,  come  again,  come  again. 


SEDUCTION  AND  ITS  CHECKS. 


SEDUCTION  AND  ITS  CHECKS. 
There  has  been  a  newspaper  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  "  seduction  and  its  punishment,"  useful 
so  far  as  all  parties  to  it  have  agreed  in  appealing 
to  the  judgment  of  common  sense,  with  a  view  to 
practical  objects,  rather  than  to  mere  dogmatic 
prejudices ;  but  yet,  we  venture  to  think,  not  so 
conclusive  as  it  might  have  been  if  the  disputants 
had  pushed  the  inquiry  quite  home.  That  the 
subject  is  a  very  proper  one  to  be  discussed  just 
now,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  court  of  queen's 
bench  has  granted  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  there  i 
should  not  be  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of  Dingle  j 
versus  Baker,  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Wilde  laid 
down  the  dictum  that  a  parent  could  not  recover 
damages  for  the  seduction  of  his  child  except  for 
the  loss  of  services  actually  prevented  by  illness. 

The  present  discussion  was  begim  by  one  "  Jo- 
seph," in  the  Times,  who  seems  to  have  been  actu- 
ated simply  by  the  desire  to  check  cant  and  need- 
less intervention  of  law — a  praiseworthy  motive. 
His  main  arguments  are  these.      Incontinence  is 
not  seduction.      Incontinence  is  a  vice  beyond  the 
reach  of  law,  and  only  to  be  kept  in  check  by 
moral  influences.    What  is  called  the  "  seduction" 
of  a  woman  is  mostly  the  mere  result  of  her  own 
incontinence,  and  constitutes  neither  an  offence  to 
be  penally  visited  on  the  man,  nor  a  civil  trespass 
to   be   compensated   by  payment   of   damages  to 
the    woman.       Another    dilettante    commentator, 
signing    himself  "  Human     Nature,"    interposes 
with   the  just  observation,  that  although  inconti- 
nence is  an  offence,  the  seduction  or  "  leading  on" 
to  the  commission  of  that  offence  is  as  clearly  a 
crime   as  the   leading  on  of  children  to   commit 
theft.     And  the   Globe  more    forcibly  takes   the 
bull  by  the   horns  in   joining  issue   on   Joseph's 
main    fact.      "If,"   says  Joseph,   "  there  is  any 
priority,  it  is   the  woman   who    makes  the  first 
advances — at  least  so  far  as  to  give  the  man  to 
understand  that  she  will  not  be  greatly  offended 
by  boldness  on   his  part.     I  doubt  (and  Joseph 
begs  that  his  readers  will  refer  to  the  experience 
of  their  own  youth)  if  it  ever  occurred  to  any  man 
to  attempt  the  seduction  of  a  woman  whom  he 
really  believed  to  be  modest  and  virtuous."     The 
Globe  denies  this.      "It  is  our  belief,  that  in  far 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  man,  and  not  woman, 
is  the  seducer."      "  How  often  does  he  effect  his 
purpose  by  taking   advantage  of  the  ignorance  of 
his   victim  !"       "  But    suppose,    for    argument's 
sake,  that  both  parties  were  equally  guilty,  is  that 
any  reason  why  the  man  should  escape  all  pun- 
ishment?"    Clearly  not.     There  is  one  conclu- 
sion, however,  on  which  all  are  agreed — that  the 
legal  fiction  by  which  "  loss  of  service"  is  made 
the  only  ground  of  action  for  seduction,  is  an  ab- 
surd and  contemptible  procedure,  that  ought  to  be 
abolished  in  favor  of  a  direct  law  on  the  subject. 

The  nature  of  the  law,  whether  it  be  judge- 
made  law  or  regular  statute  law,  would  be  deter- 
mined by  defining  the  nature  of  the  offence  against 
which  it  is  levelled  ;  and  this  is  the  point  where 
the  discussion  appears  to  us  to  fall  short. 
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Joseph  says  that  the  laws  "  both  of  nature  mf 
society"  visit  the  woman  with  far  the  heaiier 
penalty;  which  is  an  assumption.  "Nature," 
like  all  obscure  authorities,  is  one  much  abiujed ; 
and  in  respect  of  this  question,  it  does  not  a.(jpear 
that  she  has  been  so  unjust  as  Joseph  would  make 
out.  The  liability  imposed  by  nature  is  that  of 
maintaining  the  progeny ;  and  it  appears  to  be 
provided  for  by  that  instinctive  affection  which  is 
usually  found  to  actuate  both  parents ;  the  mother 
is  the  more  powerfully  influenced  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  child's  infancy  ;  possibly  at  a  later 
period  the  father  is  the  more  powerfully  swayed  by 
the  same  motive  ;  at  any  rate,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  it  affects  both.  Both,  too,  are  free  to 
abandon  the  child  ;  "  nature''  imposing  no  pen- 
alty for  that  offence  but  a  wounded  conscience. 
Society  goes  beyond  "  nature,"  and  insists  that  if 
a  child  be  brought  into  the  world,  or  even  if  there 
be  a  chance  thereof,  there  shall  be  a  guarantee  for 
its  maintenance,  so  that  it  be  not  "  chargeable  to 
the  parish."  This  further  liability,  though  its  en- 
forcement is  highly  proper,  is  altogether  a  factitious 
social  law ;  wherever  society  intervenes,  it  ought 
to  do  so  with  equal  justice  ;  and  therefore  the  lia- 
bility ought  to  be  imposed  with  perfect  equality  on 
both  parents,  who  are  equally  authors  of  the  child's 
being.  The  liability  of  the  mother  is  proclaimed 
by  the  circumstance  of  childbirth  ;  but  surely  the 
law  ought  to  enable  her  to  point  out  her  accom- 
plice, in  order  that  half  the  liability  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  him. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  matter  as  if 
the  woman  were  her  own  mistress,  haviag  arrived 
at  "  years  of  discretion  ;"   but  if  she   have  not 
attained  the  boundary  fixed  by  law  between  "  in- 
fancy"   and    maturity,   the    case    is   considerably 
altered.     A  minor  labors  under  many  social  dis- 
abilities created  by  law,  and  has  an  equitable  rio^ht 
to   a  countervailing   amount   of  protection  ;    and 
these  disabilities  are  especially  stringent  on  female 
minors.      A  minor  cannot  act  in  the  affairs  of  life 
without  parental  authority,  and  the  authority  which 
is  enforced   against  her  liberty  of  action   should 
also  be  maintained  to  protect  her  against  the  ac- 
tions of  strangers.      A  minor  cannot  dispose  of 
herself  in  lawful   marriage  without  the   parental 
leave,  and  should  be  shielded   not   less   carefully 
against  lawless  contingencies  of  an  analogous  kind. 
In  this  view,  the  seduction  of  a  minor  is  a  tres- 
pass on  parental  authority,  to  the  detriment  both 
of  parent  and  child  ;   and   ever}-  trespass  is  the 
proper  subject  of  a  civil  action  for  compensatory 
damages.      But  furthermore,  if  the  seduction  has 
been  effected  by  fraud  perpetrated  on  the  inexpe- 
rience of  youth,  then,  we  conceive,  the   offence 
will  partake  of  a  criminal  character,  and  will  be 
fairly  subjected  to  an  aggravation  of  damages  in  a 
penal  sense.     There  is  no  reason  why  the  law 
should  not  proceed  upon  a  direct  recognition  of 
parental  authority  in  the  case  of  seduction  as  well 
as  of  its  correlative  marriage,  instead  of  resting  on 
the  absurd  and  precarious  fiction  of  lost  services. 
— Spectator. 
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MR.  STEPHEN  :  THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 


MR.  STEPHEN  :  THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

Mr.  Stephen  has  fulfilled  a  long  expectation, 
by  abdicating.  He  retires  from  the  under  secre- 
taryship of  the  colonial  office,  and  leaves  behind 
him  no  one  who  can  take  his  place.  It  is  his 
singular  fate  that  such  a  statement  should  be  made 
of  so  able  a  man  without  regret. 

Mr.  Stephen  is  followed  into  his  retirement  by 
quasi-official  panegyrics,  which  might  pass  unques- 
tioned, on  the  principle  de  morluis,  but  for  two 
facts ;  the  country  has  still  to  cope  with  the  con- 
sequences of  Mr.  Stephen's  administration  ;  and, 
there  is  no  surety  that  it  is  yet  finally  relieved  of 
Mr.  Stephen  himself.  He  is  translated  into  the 
privy  council :  and,  apart  from  the  possibility  of 
his  still  exercising  some  tutelary  influence  over 
official  departments,  there  are  not  wanting  rumors 
that,  after  a  renovating  tour  abroad,  he  is  to  reen- 
ter office  in  some  higher  capacity. 

With  respect  to  technical  and  official  informa- 
tion, probably  no  man  knew  so  much  as  the  retir- 
ing under  secretary.  His  knowledge  made  him 
chiefly  powerful  as  an  antagonist.  In  this  matter- 
of-fact  country,  the  man  who  can  outrun  another 
in  exactness  or  copiousness  of  information  possesses 
a  formidable  advantage  ;  to  convict  an  opponent  of 
"  ignorance,"  even  on  a  triviali'ty,  is  to  lower  and 
weaken  him ;  and  there  were  few  of  the  importu- 
nate claimants  that  besieged  the  colonial  office 
whom  Mr.  Stephen  could  not  convict  of  that  dis- 
grace. With  unequalled  tact  and  discretion,  he 
had  acquired  some  literary  repute  without  letting 
it  go  so  far  as  to  override  his  official  reserve  ;  and 
if  his  literary  repute  was  not  greater,  the  official 
reserve  passed  as  a  plea  tp  allow  him  credit  for 
more  than  he  had  done.  According  to  this  con- 
structive repute,  he  might  have  been  a  Macaulay, 
but  he  chose  to  be  a  Stephen.  In  office,  like  the 
shield  of  gold  and  silver,  his  manner  was  diiFerent 
as  it  was  viewed  from  above  or  from  below  ;  but 
ill  both  a.spects  imposing.  His  superiors  have 
uniformly,  we  believe,  been  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  Mr.  Stephen  was  the  least  presum- 
ing, tlie  least  obtrusive,  the  most  zealous  and  able 
servant  they  had  ever  known.  In  his  presence, 
men  wliose  "  station,"  not  less  than  personal  abil- 
ities, placed  them  at  the  head  of  a  department  in 
which  subordinates  possessed  more  knowledge  and 
more  ability,  became  inspired  alike  with  official 
wisdom  and  with  a  delightful  self-reliance  ;  at  first 
mistrusting  their  formidable  subordinate,  fearing  to 
commit  themselves  before  him,  they  were  speedily 
reiissured  :  they  seemed  to  become  possessed  of 
all  his  knowledge  and  power  without  any  humil- 
iating obligation  ;  their  own  powers  expanded  ; 
they  found  themselves,  as  they  imagined,  throwing 
out  suggestions  which  even  he  recoivod  as  master- 
pieces ;  and  many  an  official  Dombcy  has  dictated 
just  vvh.at  the  f 'arker  required.  Tlie  aspect  of  the 
upper  secretary  viewed  from  below  was  that  of  a 
man  whom  it  was  impossible  to  thwart,  avoid,  or 
circumvent ;  everytliing  must  pass  ibrough  that 
one  medium.      Mr.  Stephen  had  acquired  a  repu- 


tation for  philanthropy  :  he  belonged  to  the  evangel- 
ical section  of  officials,  and  encouraged  missionary 
enterprises.  He  was  reputed  to  be  incorruptible  : 
to  be  otherwise  would  have  been  fatal  to  one  who 
had  pretensions  as  a  purist,  especially  as  corruption 
is  obsolete  among  the  respectable  ranks  of  official 
people.  It  is  undeniable  that  he  so  managed  as 
to  be  virtually  and  effectively  the  real  colonial 
minister,  without  offending  those  who  bore  the 
title  and  were  content  to  bear  the  responsibility. 

If  Mr.  Stephen's  astuteness  and  unquestionable 
command  of  technical  knowledge  were  animated 
by  enlarged  views  and  a  generous  benevolence,  the 
practical  result  must  have  been  found  in  the  con- 
tentment, or  at  least  the  prosperity,  of  the  wide 
regions  subject  to  his  administration. 

So  far  as  concerns  their  official  relations,  the 
British  colonies  present  a  spectacle  altogether  the 
reverse  of  this. 

The  British  sugar  colonies  are  in  the  last  throes 
of  a  struggle  for  existence.  For  a  dozen  years 
their  history  has  been  that  of  a  rapid  descent  from 
bad  to  worse.  The  policy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment has  professedly  been,  to  emancipate  labor  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
slave-labor  in  foreign  countries  by  intercepting  the 
supply  of  slaves ;  and  for  that  purpose  a  vast 
sacrifice  of  life  and  money  is  made  every  year  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  :  the  actual  results  are, 
that  slave-labor  is  not  checked  in  foreign  countries, 
but  that  in  the  West  Indies  the  supply  of  labor  is 
cut  off.  Just  as  Mr.  Stephen  is  leaving  office,  the 
West  Indians  are  meeting  to  declare  that  they 
must  give  up  the  struggle  against  ruin,  unless 
ministers  revise  their  policy  and  restore  "  protec- 
tion"— the  West  Indian  body  of  London  have  been 
up  to  Downing  Street  this  very  week,  and  the 
colonists  have  been  planning  an  aggregate  meet- 
ing of  deputies  from  the  several  colonies  to  be  held 
in  one  of  the  islands.  The  new  feature  in  the 
present  stage  of  West  Indian  depression  is,  that 
the  colonists  have  lost  hope  ;  unless  they  are  ia 
some  way  relieved  by  government  Irom  the  influ- 
ence of  the  colonial  office  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
administered,  they  despair,  and,  with  the  nat-ural 
exaggeration  of  despair,  anticipate  nothing  but 
literal  and  final  ruin.  That  is  the  state  in  which 
Mr.  Stephen  leaves  tlie  West  Indian  colonies. 

A  policy  which,  in  the  name  of  "  philanthropy," 
sought  to  treat  savage  aborigines  like  spoiled  chil- 
dren, alienated  the  loyalty  of  the  Anglo-Uutch 
population  in  the  Cape  colony,  ceded  to  this  coun- 
try by  treaty  ;  and  in  order  to  bring  back  the 
Anglo-Dutch  to  their  allegiance,  it  was  necessary 
to  use  force  of  arms.  The  war  against  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  is  succeeded  by  a  frontier  war  against  the 
aborigines,  who.se  behavior  became  intoleral)le  to 
the  veritalde  British  colonists ;  and  in  order  to 
wean  the  savages  from  the  false  notions  instilled 
into  them  by  a  past  policy,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
shed  much  of  their  blood.  Meanwhile,  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  anything  like  spirit,  and  yet  with 
a  remains  of  tenderness  for  the  misguided  crea- 
tures, is  a  ta«k  that  has  foiled  even  the  spirited 
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and  ingenious  Sir  Henry  Pottinger.  That  is  the 
state  in  which  Mr.  Stephen  leaves  the  Cape  colo- 
ny ;  to  say  nothing  of  its  impoverished  and  back- 
ward condition. 

A  similar  spectacle  of  internecine  savage  war 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  youngest  of  British  colo- 
nies— New  Zealand. 

A  show  has  been  made  of  complying  with  the 
general  demand  for  "  systematic  colonization ;'" 
but  the  (pretence  of  doing  so  has  merely  sufficed  to 
prevent  the  reality.  So  totally  unlike  anything 
"systematic"'  is  the  emigration  to  North  America, 
that  half  of  it  strays  to  an  alien  country,  and  the 
other  half  is  the  subject  of  loud  complaints  that  it 
is  a  nuisance,  introducing  pauperism  and  pestilence 
into  Canada.  Looking  to  the  opposite  group  of 
dependencies  available  for  systematic  colonization, 
we  see  a  most  extraordinary  sight.  Mr.  Boyd,  a 
leading  colonist  in  New  South  Wales,  has  sent  an 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  the  labor 
of  the  colony  from  Polynesia  :  savages,  if  not  can- 
nibals, are  to  be  introduced  into  New  South  Wales 
as  shepherds,  at  the  very  time  when  a  committee 
of  the  British  peers  has  been  solemnly  inquiring 
how  it  can  dispose  of  the  starving  Irish  !  Such  is 
the  state  in  which  the  governing  under  secretary 
of  the  colonial  office  leaves  "  systematic  coloniza- 
tion." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Stephen  has  trained 
any  one  to  be  his  successor ;  Elijah  carries  his 
mantle  still  to  wear  it  himself  in  the  upper  region 
to  which  he  is  translated.  The  removal  of  so 
much  and  such  concentrated  technical  information, 
will  make  it  very  difficult  to  carry  on  the  routine 
of  the  office,  impossible  to  carry  it  on  as  it  has 
been.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  not  only  that 
Mr.  Stephen  will  have  the  solace  of  finding  that 
he  is  much  "  missed,''  but  that  some  totally  new 
colonial  policy  will  be  forced  upon  the  imperial 
government.  It  would  be  quite  possible  that  a 
better  policy  should  also  be  a  policy  easier  to  ad- 
minister. Much  of  the  voluminous  knowledge 
attributed  to  the  retiring  under  secretary  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  needlessly  minute  meddling 
of  the  government  in  Downing  Street.  Mr.  Ste- 
phen is  reputed  to  have  possessed  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  "  the  various  constitutions"  of  the 
settlements ;  an  intimacy  of  which  the  necessity 
would  be  quite  superseded  if  the  "  constitutions" 
themselves  were  superseded  by  the  substitution  of 
simpler  and  better  forms  of  government ;  permit- 
ting, not  prohibiting,  the  self-development  of  the 
settlements  by  some  kind  of  representative  system 
— encouraging,  not  checking,  the  growth  of  polit- 
ical talent — inviting  the  influential  among  the  col- 
onists to  accept  a  larger  share  in  directing  and 
fostering  those  purely  local  interests  which  con- 
tribute to  the  weal  of  the  community,  but  are  too 
remote  and  local  for  comprehension  or  attention  in 
London.  Downing  Street  would  govern  the  colo- 
nies better  if  it  did  less,  and  used  the  talents  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  British  citizen  wherever  he 
may  dwell.  It  might  console  the  colonial  empire 
^or  the  loss  of  Mr.  Stephen,  if  his  retirement  were 


thus  to  hasten  the  adoption  of  a  policy  consistent 
with  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  British  colo- 
nies. Such  a  novelty  would  constitute  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  our  colonies,  and  would  immor- 
talize the  statesman  who  should  seize  the  occasion 
for  establishing  it. — Spectator. 
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Irelan'd  is  more  distracted  than  ever ;  and  un- 
less the  new  parliament  is  content  to  repeat  the 
vain  legislation  of  its  predecessors,  coercive  or 
soothing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  strike  out  some 
fresh  course  in  the  attempt  at  reducing  chaos  to 
order. 

One  enormous  innovation  in  the  treatment  of 
Ireland,  hitherto  unattempted,  offers  an  opening 
for  hope.  Hitherto,  remedial  measures  have  con- 
sisted of  bundles  of  disconnected  specifics  :  as  they 
were  disconnected,  they  could  not  work  well  to- 
gether ;  and  an  universal  habit  of  compromising 
the  law  has  been  the  substitute  for  a  true  combi- 
nation of  measures.  Every  class  of  laws  in  Ire- 
land is  subject  to  this  wholesale  compromise,  in  a 
degree  that  is  almost  incredible  even  to  us  who  are 
living  witnesses  of  the  fact,  unless  we  rehearse  the 
instances.  There  are  laws  to  protect  property  : 
but  there  is  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  to  prevent  tho 
collection  of  rents,  the  eviction  even  of  defaulting 
tenants,  or  any  of  the  processes  by  which  the  rights 
of  landed  property  are  enforced  ;  and  so  universal 
is  this  treachery  against  the  law  of  property,  that 
when  a  landlord  is  assassinated  for  the  exercise  of 
his  legal  rights,  as  in  Major  Mahon's  case,  all  the 
public  writers  of  the  country  fall  to  criticizing  his 
conduct,  as  if  the  guilt  of  the  assassin  and  the 
breaker  of  the  law  were  to  be  determined  by  a  crit- 
ical inquiry  into  the  motives  and  demeanor  of  him 
who  appealed  to  the  law.  This  habit  of  looking 
beyond  the  law  is  universal  in  Ireland,  and  pain- 
fully distinguishes  that  country  from  England. 
There  is  a  poor-law  to  protect  the  laboring  classes, 
but  all,  even  the  laborers  themselves,  conspire  to 
prevent  the  levying  or  collection  of  rates  or  the 
issue  of  relief  according  to  the  law.  In  England 
we  should  say,  rely  on  the  law — carry  out  the 
eviction-law  if  you  will,  but  also  carry  out  the  poor- 
law  :  in  Ireland  they  compromise  both  laws,  and, 
practically,  both  are  frustrated,  so  that  there  is  no 
law.  There  was  an  arms  act — the  attempt  to  en- 
force it  was  bitterly  denounced,  but  tiie  attempt 
was  made  ;'  yet  all  classes  possessed  aijns.  So  it 
is  throughout  the  statute-book.  Now  the  blessed 
in.novation  of  which  we  speak  would  be,  to  com- 
bine remedial  measures  in  their  design,  but  when 
once  they  were  passed  into  law,  to  enforce  them, 
if  needful,  to  the  last  extremity  and  at  any  cost. 

The  main  object,  then,  in  considering  the  whole 
question  of  Ireland  in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment should  be  to  devise  snch  a  policy  that  its 
parts  should  fall  harmoniously  into  one  comprehen- 
sive whole,  so  that  every  part  might  be  pushed  to 
its  utmost  extent  without  deranging  or  neutralizing 
other  parts. 
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In  order  to  make  such  a  policy  possible,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  reduce  to  a  consistent  and  intelli- 
gible shape  the  relation  between  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  country  and  the  church  which  em- 
bodies the  faith  of  the  people  and  owns  for  its 
chief  an  alien  prince.  The  present  compromise 
between  a  studied  ignorance  of  that  church  and  a 
faltering  recognition  is  productive  of  much  incon- 
venience. We  recognize  an  authority  which  we 
dangerously  abstain  from  influencing,  and  still 
more  dangerously  we  neglect  to  define  its  range 
of  action  amongst  us.  Thus  the  late  rescript  of 
the  Sacred  College  at  Rome  against  the  new  col- 
leges in  Ireland  is  handled  in  a  temper  betwixt 
spleen  and  fright,  which  is  equally  gratuitous  and 
ridiculous.  Surely  we  have  "  pluck,"  diligence, 
and  common  sense  enough  to  grapple  with  this 
question  1  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  stop 
at  conjectural  speculations  on  the  character  of  Pius 
the  Ninth,  though  that  may  form  an  element  in 
considering  what  our  policy  ought  to  be.  Still 
less  is  there  any  ground  to  be  alarmed  at  the  as- 
pect of  that  pontiff.  Excepting  in  his  political 
capacity,  as  a  sort  of  conservative  Rienzi,  his  char- 
acter has  not  been  distinctly  displayed  ;  but  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  come  under  one  of  the  three  follow- 
ing descriptions.  1.  He  might  be  an  indifferentist 
in  religion,  and  a  mere  politician  using  ecclesi- 
astical forms.  To  this  conjecture  the  well-known 
traits  of  his  personal  character  are  altogether  op- 
posed. Cardinal  Mastai-Ferretti  supported  the 
name  of  a  noble  family,  under  circumstances  of 
extremely  narrow  means,  with  an  unaffected  dig- 
nity that  won  universal  respect.  His  charity  was 
unbounded,  and  he  has  been  known  to  rob  his  own 
pantry  of  its  plate  when  readier  means  of  alms 
were  wanting.  He  has  shown  the  utmost  benev- 
olence and  zeal  in  promoting  the  studies  of  youth 
destined  for  the  church.  He  has  revived  the 
ancient  usage  of  pontifical  preaching.  And  alto- 
gether his  demeanor  is  that  of  an  enthusiast  rather 
than  an  indifferentist.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted 
that  his  efforts  in  the  church  have  been  to  purify 
its  administration  atid  practice,  witho\it  any  change 
in  its  dogmatic  forms.  2.  He  may  be  an  am- 
bitious bigot — a  Gregory  the  Seventh,  bent  on 
8ubjuf;ating  all  temporal  authority  to  tiie  spiritual 
authority  of  Rome.  For  that  he  is  too  "  spiritucl," 
in  the  French  sense,  and  evinces  loo  just  an  ap- 
preciation of  what  in  English  we  call  the  "  spirit 
of  the  times."  3.  He  may  be  a  man  who  refines 
on  religiou.s  dogma,  and  sees  a  possibility  of  adapt- 
ing it  tt»  the  spirit  of  the  times.  With  that  con- 
jecture his  conduct  strictly  comports.  According- 
ly, while  we  can  expect  in  the  present  pontiff  no 
departure  from  the  technical  usape  of  the  Rom;m 
Catholic  C^hurch,  we  may  exju-ct  in  him,  if  he  be 
rightly  informed,  a  b(!ncfici:il  diri'ction  of  its  spirit. 
This  consideration  sugnes's  the  sliapc;  which  the 
relation  between  our  government  anrl  tin;  Roman 
head  of  the  popular  church  in  Ireland  ought  to 
take.  W(!  should  have  an  accredit.'d'  envoy  near 
the  pfM-son  of  the  pontiff,  ca])al)le  of  keeping  liim 
truly  and  sufficiently  informed   a-s   to   the   purpose 


and  scope  of  such  measures  in  Ireland  as  concern 
Roman  Catholics,  so  that  the  mind  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff  may  receive  its  just  degree  of  enlighten- 
ment in  shaping  his  own  strictly  independent  re 
solves.  This  much  for  influence.  As  to  secular 
authority,  the  sovereign  of  Rome  possesses  none 
in  these  islands,  and  we  are  bound  to  see  that  our 
laws  admit  of  no  encroachment  in  that  respect : 
they  should  afford  no  machinery  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  civil  authority  ascribed  to  the  sover- 
eign of  Rome,  and  they  should  refuse  all  recog- 
nition of  it.  One  sort  of  recognition  that  we  do 
accord  to  that  authority  is  very  mischievous — it  is 
the  maintenance  of  civil  disabilities.  In  the  eye 
of  the  civil  law,  the  Roman  church  is  a  voluntary 
association,  in  no  respect  differing  from  a  volunta- 
ry association  for  charitable,  literary,  or  scientific 
objects  ;  and  we  ought  not  to  confer  on  it  the 
distinction  of  persecution.  We  should  not,  for 
instance,  withhold  from  that  church  powers  of  en- 
dowment which  we  should  grant  to  a  mechanics' 
institution,  a  proprietary  school,  or  a  hospital.  As 
to  the  rescripts  from  Rome,  they  may  well  pass, 
under  the  freedom  of  the  press,  equally  with  the 
comments  of  newspapers.  They  are  expressions 
of  opinion.  Our  laws  may  be  enforced  indepen- 
dently of  them.  The  documents  of  the  church 
should  pass  as  freely  as  the  statutes  of  freemasons 
or  the  edicts  of  the  odd-fellows  ;  and  no  member  of 
that  church,  as  such,  should  be  distinguished  from 
any  other  citizen  in  secular  matters.  Let  the  law 
deal  with  him  solely  according  to  his  secular  con- 
duct. 

Having  rid  the  subject  of  the  embarrassment 
belonging  to  it  from  acting  on  religious  distinctions, 
it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  design  a  policy 
for  the  pacification  of  Ireland,  the  design  being 
shaped  according  to  the  leading  wants.  The  com- 
bined measures  should  be  as  few,  as  simple,  and  as 
large  in  their  scope  as  possible  ;  minor  wants  be- 
ing left  to  adjust  themselves  by  the  aid  of  the 
energy  supplied  in  the  great  measures.  The  cry- 
ing evils  of  Ireland  are,  the  bad  culture  arising 
from  the  helplessness  of  nominal  landlords  and  the 
cottier  system  ;  the  pauperized  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population  ;  the  redundancy  of  the 
population  as  compared  with  the  present  state  and 
extent  of  agriculture  ;  the  anarchy  of  the  country, 
its  distracted  councils,  and  the  general  indifference 
to  constituted  authority.  A  remedial  policy  will 
in  the  first  place  enforce  tranquillity  so  far  as  it  can 
b(!  enforced  by  an  exercise  of  vigorous  authority — 
armed  if  necessary  :  nothing  can  be  done  without 
quiet,  and  the  delirious  patient  must  be  held  down 
till  the  fit  is  over  and  the  medicaments  begin  to 
tell.  Do  not  stop  at  an  arms  act,  or  at  any  neg- 
ative and  therefore  ineffectual  measure  :  martial 
law  even  is  better,  because  more  positive  and  less 
offensive.  Next,  extend  the  encumbered  estates 
l)ill,  which  was  postponed  last  year,  into  such  a 
measure  as  would  convert  the  nominal  ownership 
of  Ireland  into  a  real  ownership.  Real  owners 
will  have  real  t(;nant8,  ca])ablc  of  enforcing  their 
own   "  tenant-right,"  by  independent    sslipulation. 
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Protect  the  laborer  by  a  real  enforcement  of  the 
poor-law.  Relieve  the  land  and  the  labor-market 
from  the  burden  of  redundant  numbers  by  sys- 
tematic emigration.  And  appeal  to  the  real  pa- 
triots of  Ireland — if  there  are  such ;  call  upon  the 
citizens  who  understand  and  feel  any  loyalty 
towards  the  state,  to  stand  by  the  government  be- 
cause it  is  "  the  government ;"  confide  in  them, 
honor  them,  strengthen  them,  arm  them ;  make  no 
distinctions  among  any  who  are  loyal,  but  welcome 
every  citizen  alike — Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Church-of-England-man — lairman,  priest,  cler- 
gyman, and  minister.  But  above  all,  while  you 
combine  all  these  measures,  compromise  none.  If 
you  use  the  sword,  strike  home ;  if  you  exact, 
wring  out  the  last  penny  due ;  if  you  aid,  aid  ef- 
fectually until  your  object  be  gained  ;  if  you  con- 
fide, trust  with  generous  fulness  :  let  every  branch 
of  your  policy  be  carried  out  without  reserve  or 
qualification,  so  that  its  purpose  be  thoroughly 
reaUzed  ;  and  if  any  hurt  be  unavoidably  inflicted 
in  the  operation,  with  the  other  hand  apply  resto- 
ratives as  boldly  and  generously.  Fulfil  the  long- 
deferred  conquest  of  Ireland  for  herself;  your  I 
victory  will  be  her  peace  and  prosperity,  and  will 
bless  your  hand  of  strength. — Spectator,  I3th  Nov. 


in  any  case :  it  discovers  that  he  is  not  in  a  fit 
state  of  mind  to  go  at  large,  and  it  seizes  him  and 
secludes  him  until  he  is  put  into  a  safe  and  fit 
state  of  mind,  if  that  ever  should  be. — Spectator. 


TEST    OF    INSANITY    IN    CRDILNAL    CASES. 

The  case  of  Count  Mortier  affords  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  fallacy  which  lurks  in  the  dictum 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Erskine,  that  a  person 
accused  of  crime  cannot  claim  impunity  on  the 
score  of  insanity  if  the  circumstances  which  prompt 
his  morbid  excess  be  real.  M.  Mortier  was  in- 
sane, and  his  main  delusion  was  a  doubt  of  his 
wife's  fidelity.  Instead  of  murdering  her,  how- 
ever, he  resolved  to  destroy  his  children  and  him- 
self ;  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade the  frightened  children  that  they  ought  to 
be  slaughtered,  when  the  police  came  in  and 
rescued  them.  N^w,  M.  Mortier  was  attempting 
murder  :  the  motive  was  a  delusion,  and  there- 
fore, according  to  Mr.  Justice  Erskine,  he  may 
claim  mercy ;  but  what  if  the  infidelity  of  the 
countess  happened  to  have  been  real  ? — the  secret 
feet  coinciding  with  the  delusion  ;  a  coincidence 
which  would  not  be  unprecedented.  In  that  case, 
according  to  Mr.  Justice  Erskine's  view,  the  count, 
although  as  insane  as  ever,  would  not  be  able  to 
claim  the  indulgence  due  to  insanity.  This  test 
fails,  because  it  is  confessedly  applied,  not  to  the 
thing  which  is  to  be  tested,  but  to  something  else 
— not  to  the  morbidity  of  the  perception ,  but  to  the 
reality  of  the  thing  perceived.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  may  be  a  truly  insane  feeling  towards 
an  object  without  any  delusion  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  object  ;  but  if  there  be  deceit,  a  truly  insane 
perception  of  outward  appearances  may  by  chance 
coincide  with  the  disguised  truth 

What  the  law  will  do  with  Count  Mortier  is 
just  what  it  may  most  safely  and  beneficially  do 


THE    CHOLERA. 

Fatalism  is  a  feeling  natural  to  the  human  breast, 
and  many  good  Protestants  are  Mussulmans  in  sneer- 
ing at  any  notion  of  preparing  to  meet  the  cholera, 
merely  because  they  do  not  understand  that  any 
specific  counter-agent  has  been  discovered.  Ague 
has  its  Peruvian  bark,  toothache  its  creosote,  but 
there  is  no  one  drug  thus  curatively  associated  with 
cholera ;  and  therefore  the  desponding,  in  a  mood 
compounded  of  despair,  indolence,  false  shame  at 
the  fear  of  using  exertions  that  may  fail,  and  even 
a  cowardice  which  makes  passive  submission  less 
terrible  because  it  recognizes  the  presence  of  danger 
less  than  action,  cover  their  indolence  and  their  dis- 
may by  a  sneering  indifference,  as  the  boy  whistles 
in  passing  through  the  churchyard.  But  besides 
direct  remedies,  there  are  many  things  which  may 
be  done  to  prepare  for  disarming  or  weakening  an 
epidemic.  Everything  which  tends  to  promote 
health  and  remove  depressing  influences  is  of  that 
nature.  Although  there  may  not  be  a  known  course 
of  medical  treatment,  there  must  be  a  probable 
course ;  and  the  public,  who  cannot  universally 
"  call  in  the  doctor,"  should  know  what  are  the 
precautions  to  be  taken  in  the  economy  of  daily 
life.  Above  all,  the  public  servants  should  speed 
whatever  is  desirable  to  fortify  the  public  health. 
Now  is  the  time  when  we  feel  the  retribution  for 
past  sins  of  omission.  We  have  drains,  as  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets  district,  that  will  not  drain  because 
the  fall  is  too  slight ;  laws  which  permit  house- 
owners  to  withhold  communication  between  their 
houses  and  the  main  drain;  and  bodies  to  admin- 
ister those  laws  which  possess  neither  the  intelli- 
gence nor  the  motive  to  do  their  duties  effectively.* 
Sewers,  of  course,  cannot  be  made  by  the  end  of 
this  month,  about  which  time  the  cholera  will  be 
due ;  but  much  may  be  done  by  mere  regulations. 
The  NeiD  York  Sun  reports  the  arrival  of  an  emi- 
grant-ship with  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  emigrants 
on  board,  and  without  a  single  case  of  sickness;  a 
fact  which  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  cleanliness 
that  had  been  enforced  by  Mr.  Watts,  the  com- 
mander. Now  we  all  know  what  private  emigrant- 
ships  usually  are — what  is  the  conduct  and  condi- 
tion of  the  "  spontaneous"  emigrants  to  North 
America;  and  we  know  that  no  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances can  be  more  adverse  to  sanatory  regula- 
tion ;  surely,  what  Mr.  Watts  could  effect  by  moral 
influence  in  the  crowded  space  and  among  the  pi?- 
gish  inmates  of  an  emigrant-ship,  may  be  done  by 
competent  authority  in  our  towns.  The  pity  is  that 
we  are  still  without  that  competent  authority  :  for, 
although  we  cannot  reconstruct  our  towns  and  dwell- 
ings by  the  arrival  of  the  cholera,  we  might  estab- 
lish a  Board  of  Health,  and  the  board  might  advise 
and  direct  the  public.  This  is  a  work  suitable  to 
the  early  session  of  Parliament,  because  it  is  a  work 
that  really  belongs  to  the  season. — Spectator,  6  JVbr. 

*  See  a  commanication  on  this  subject  in  the  Jonrpdl 
of  Public  Health,  a  mouthlv  periodical,  published  under 
tne  sanction  of  the  Metrojwlitan  Health  of  Towns  Ass>o- 
ciation ;  the  first  number  appeared  on  Monday  last. 
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From  the  Toronto  Church. 
THE   WEST   INDIAN   COLONIES. 

The  accounts  which  we  are  now  receiving  from 
every  quarter,  of  the  disastrous  condition  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  tend  to  confirm  our  worst  fears 
for  the  ultimate  safety  of  these  once  splendid  de- 
pendencies of  the  British  crown.  The  cry  is  re- 
echoed everywhere,  without  contradiction,  that  they 
are  absolutely  ruined ;  and  as  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Britain  will  recede  from  her  present 
legislative  position,  we  must  confess  our  inability  to 
believe  that  free  trade,  as  carried  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment, can  do  otherwise  than  precipitate  the 
evils  which  the  colonies  foresaw  and  predicted 
would  result  from  the  measure.  Evils  which  would 
completely  annihilate  those  means,  without  which  it 
is  impossible  for  the  cultivator  and  manufacturer  of 
sugar  to  carry  on  his  operations,  viz.,  the  confidence 
and  assistance  of  the  merchant. 

When  the  British  nation  determined  that  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  should  no  longer  be  tolerated  in 
our  dependencies,  the  West  Indian  colonists  sought 
not  to  obstruct  the  scheme  of  African  emancipation. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  render  the  success  of  the  measure  as  per- 
fect and  complete  as  possible.  We  may  appeal  to 
all,  in  any  way  conversant  with  the  subject,  as  to 
the  truth  of  this  averment.  Never  was  a  revolu- 
tion of  corresponding  magnitude  effected  with  so 
little  disturbance  to  a  community,  and  from  which 
all  those  antagonistic  feelings,  which  are  so  inhe- 
rent to  parly,  so  speedily  subsided.  Ireland  has 
for  a  much  longer  period  enjoyed  Roman  Catholic 
emacipation — does  she  exhibit  such  a  picture  of 
harmonious  intercourse  between  her  opposing  par- 
ties, as  do  the  white  classes  in  the  West  Indies  and 
their  colored  brethren,  the  late  slave  population  1 
We  grant  that  the  disturbance  in  the  relations  be- 
tween master  and  servant,  consequent  on  negro 
emancipation,  did,  in  some  of  the  islands,  produce 
a  serious  interruption  to  that  regular  and  constant 
supply  of  labor  which  is  so  essential  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  cane.  The  laborers,  wishing  to  exercise 
their  newly  acquired  privileges,  took  possession  of 
unoccupied  land,  and  cultivated  it  on  their  own  ac- 
count. This  was  a  natural,  though,  to  both  inter- 
ests, an  injurious  act,  because  the  laborer  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  garden  patches,  which  merely 
sufficed  for  his  own  maintenance,  abstracted  from 
the  stjiple  cultivation  that  labor  by  which,  and  by 
which  alone,  wealth  and  prosperity  could  be  brought 
to  the  country  in  general — thus  importing  into  the 
West  Indies  some  of  those  social  evils  which  have 
proved  such  a  bane  to  Ireland.  In  Harbadoes, 
where  there  was  no  unoccupied  land,  a  very  differ- 
ent slate  of  things  existed.  There  labor  was  plen- 
tiful and  the  people  fully  employed  ;  and  notwith- 
standing that  a  circle  of  dry  years  visited  it  after  the 
passing  of  the  emancipation  bill,  the  quantity  of 
supar  exported  was  not  less  than  in  corresponding 
circles  under  the  system  of  slavery.  Last  year 
being  the  first  bountiful  year  of  season,  with  which 
the  island  had  been  blessed,  Barbadoes  exported 
thirty-four  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar,  being  a 
quaiilily  considerably  greater  than  it  had  ever  done 
under  the  institution  of  bondage. 

Had,  then,  the  British  government  and  people 
Ijeen  perfectly  consistent  in  their  nioral  and  reli- 
gious antipathy  to  slavery,  surely  they  would  have 
ado[)ted  such  measures  as  would  have  secured  the 
success  of  emancipation.  It  was  their  plain  and 
imperative  duty  to  have  given  every  discourage- 
ment to  the  products  of  slave  labor,  which  design- 


ing speculators  may  have  designed  to  introduce  into 
the  market ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  were  bound  to 
have  continued  their  protection  to  a  people  upon 
whom  they  were  experimenting,  and  to  have  re- 
frained from  commencing  the  working  of  a  more 
hazardous  problem,  ere  the  success  of  the  first  had 
been  solved.  It  was  declared  by  the  late  premier, 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  her  majesty's  government 
to  consider  the  colonies  as  integral  portions  of  the 
kingdom.  By  this  he  was  understood  to  mean, 
that  each  party  should  enjoy  reciprocal  advantages, 
each  party  ministering  to,  and  receiving  correspond- 
ing benefits  from,  the  whole  connected  body.  This 
announcement  of  England's  parental  desire  to 
strengthen  her  rule  of  government  for  the  colonies, 
was  received  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction  ;  and, 
abiding  in  faith,  the  colonists  were  content  to  fight 
through  their  temporary  diflficulties,  and  to  wait  tor 
that  season  of  prosperity  which  they  fondly  looked 
for. 

Suddenly,  however,  and  with  scarce  any  prepar- 
ation, they  are  summoned  to  undergo  a  new  experi- 
ment. They  are  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  enter 
into  a  contest  with  that  very  element  which  Eng- 
land had  ejected  from  her  social  existence,  because 
she  felt  its  blighting  influence,  and  was  satisfied  of 
its  moral  wrongs.  In  subjecting  her  colonies  to 
competition  with  slavery,  the  British  government 
has  been  guilty  (we  speak  after  due  deliberation)  not 
only  of  a  shameful  breach  of  faith,  but  of  moral 
dishonesty.  These  unhappy  colonies  are  to  minis- 
ter to  the  wishes  and  desires  of  England,  they  must 
enter  into  the  grand  experiment  of  free  trade,  but 
only  so  far  as  serves  the  purposes  of  the  English 
people.  They  must  not  look  for  any  share  of  the 
advantages  which  by  remote  possibility  may  accrue 
from  that  measure.  The  West  Indian,  by  a  cruel 
and  suicidal  policy,  is  denied  the  right  of  manufac- 
turing his  own  cane-juice  into  a  refined  sugar,  be- 
cause a  certain  class  in  London,  Liverpool  and 
Bristol  may  thereby  be  injured.  The  British  mer- 
chant must  have  employment  for  his  vessels,  and 
therefore  the  West  Indian  must  not  dream  of 
freighting  American  or  any  other  foreign  bottoms, 
although  by  so  doing  he  would  save  one  half  of 
what  he  disburses  in  freight.  In  like  manner,  he 
cannot  obtain  a  market  for  his  spirits,  because  the 
British  distiller  must  be  protected  at  all  hazards, 
which  are  the  advantages  which  free  trade  holds 
out  to  the  British  West  Indian  colonies.  Such  the 
crooked  policy  of  Great  Britain  towards  these  her 
loyal  and  exemplary  subjects.  A  policy  which  we 
may  say  has  ended  in  their  total  and  complete  de- 
struction ;  and  in  riveting  on  the  wrists  of  the  slave 
those  shackles  which  Britain  gloried  i-n  having 
struck  from  the  limbs  of  her  own  bondsmen. 

How  can  the  West  Indian  planter  stand  erect 
under  such  a  complicated  pressure  of  discourage- 
ments? In  the  first  place  he  is  forbid  competition 
with  the  English  refiner,  and  compelled  to  enter 
the  lists  with  the  slave  producer.  Again,  the  slave- 
holder is  permitted  to  transmit  his  products  to 
Britain  in  vessels  built  by  slaves — manned  by  slaves 
— and  owned  by  slave-proprietors — whilst  the  colo- 
nist must  transmit  his  produce  to  the  British  mar- 
ket in  vessels  manned  by  freemen,  who  conse- 
quently cannot  take  it  at  a  price  by  any  means  as 
reasonable  as  the  former.  Strange  as  this  state- 
ment may  appear  to  many  of  our  readers,  it  is  never- 
theless undoubtedly  true.  Ships  manned  by  slaves 
are  constantly  trading  to  England  ;  and  not  only 
are  the  bondsmen  narrowly  watched  while  the  ves- 
sel is  in  port,  but  they  are  nominally  articled  in  so 
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strict  and  stringent  a  manner,  that  escape  from  their 
owners  is  almost  a  matter  of  impossibihty. 

From  private  sources  we  learn  that  the  work  of 
destruction  and  desolation  is  rapidly  going  on  in 
Jamaica.     In  that  island  fifteen'   estates  have 

BEEK    ABANDONED    DURING    THE    LAST    SIX    MONTHS, 

besides  several  previously  given  up.  And  in 
other  islands  parties  are  inspecting  their  properties 
with  the  view  of  determining  whether  it  be  profit- 
able any  longer  to  continue  the  working  of  them. 
Every  expedient  has  been  tried  to  render  the  culti- 
vation of  the  cane  by  implemental  labor  as  profitable 
as  possible,  but  beyond  a  certain  point  they  cannot 
aspire;  and  do  as  they  may,  the  sugar  manufac- 
tured by  slaves  must  be  cheaper  than  that  produced 
by  free  men,  unless  indeed  where  the  population  is 
so  dense  as  to  compel  labor  at  diminished  prices,  or 
leave  starvation  as  the  alternative. 

In  whatever  light  we  view  the  ruin  of  the  West 
India  colonies,  the  picture  is  a  sad  and  a  most  dis- 
mal one.  Who  can  refrain  from  sympathizing  with 
a  body  of  once  opulent  proprietors,  lured  on  to  their 
destruction  by  a  too  confiding  dependence  on  the 
promised  protection  of  the  mother  country  1  But, 
above  all,  we  shudder  to  contemplate  the  probable 
effect  which  that  ruin  will  produce  upon  the  negro. 
The  white  man  may  escape  to  America  with  the 
remnant  which  he  can  happily  glean  from  the  wreck 
of  his  property.  But  the  poor  negro  must  remain, 
and  remain  to  degenerate  into  the  hideous  barba- 
rism of  St.  Domingo.  It  was  the  settled  and  oft- 
repeated  conviction  of  a  highly  educated  and  intelli- 
gent gentleman  of  their  own  race,  who  long  and 
ably  conducted  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the 
tropics,  that  no  greater  curse  could  befall  his  black 
brethren,  than  the  withdrawal  of  the  whites  from 
among  them.  He  regards  their  departure  as  the 
signal  for  the  return  of  the  negro  to  barbarism,  an- 
archy, and  superstition.  Where,  let  us  ask,  is 
money  to  be  obtained  to  carry  on  the  social  and 
moral  improvements  necessary,  as  regards  both 
civilization  and  religion?  How  is  the  church  to  be 
supported  ?  How  are  the  schools  to  be  carried  on  1 
How  are  the  magistracy  and  the  other  legal  tribunals 
to  be  kept  up  ?  In  a  word,  where  are  the  means  to 
come  from  to  antagonize  that  relapse  into  a  degraded 
and  barbarous  state  which  is  natural  to  man  when 
left  without  these  accessory  laws  of  control,  and  the 
presence  of  which  is  so  essential  to  civilization  1 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  Kingston  Chamber  of  Commerce  should 
speak  out  as  they  have  lately  done  in  the  following 
emphatic  terms : 

"  That  this  chamber  views  with  alarm  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  daily  dwindling  into  insignifi- 
cance. Confidence  is  shaken  to  its  very  centre  ; 
and  it  is  but  too  plain  to  perceive  that  our  most  re- 
spectable citizens  (foreseeing,  no  doubt,  worse  evils 
to  come,  and  no  energy  exerted  to  avert. them)  are 
leaving  the  country  with  the  little  they  have  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  their  affairs.  Estates  are  fast 
becoming  abandoned.  Poverty  stares  us  in  the  face 
wherever  we  go.  The  expenses  of  living  are  enor- 
mous, and  taxation  is  unbearable." 


Thou  dread 'st  not  to  think  of  the  firms  that  may 

smash ; 
Thou  feel'st  not  the  lowness  of  credit  and  cash  ; 
Thou  heed'st  not  the  tightness  of  money  a  jot, 
It  pinches  thee — happy  young  gentleman  ! — not. 

The  bank  may  determine  to  put  on  the  screw, 
Thou  wilt  not  be  frightened ;   thou  'It  never  look 

blue  ; 
What  matter  to  thee,  little  fellow  of  mine. 
If  discount 's  at  three-and-a-half,  or  at  nine? 

L'nconscious  art  thou  of  such  things  as  bad  debts, 
With  nothing  to  hope  in  the  shape  of  assets  ; 
Thou  art  not  disheartened — thou  art  not  dismayed. 
To  think  of  the  bill  to  be  noted  or  paid. 

Then  slumber,  young  gentleman,  rest  while  you 

may. 
You  '11  surely  know  all  about  these  things  one  day  ; 
Sleep  on,  undisturbed  by  the  world's  busy  hum ; 
For,  like  a  young  bear,  you  'ye  your  troubles  to 

come.  Punch. 


THE   CITY   GENTLEMAN   TO   HIS   INFANT    SON. 

.A.IB — "Oh,  rest  thee,  my  darling." 

Oh  !  slumber  my  youngster,  in  ignorance  blest, 
No  thought  of  the  panic  deprives  thee  of  rest ; 
Though  things  e'er  so  bad  in  the  city  may  be, 
They  give  no  concern,  my  young  shaver,  to  thee. 
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Bethune's  Poems. — A  beautifully  printed  vol- 
ume entitled  "  Lays  of  Love  and  Faith,"  by  the 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Bethune,  is  just  pubUshed  by  Lind- 
say &  Blakiston,  of  Philadelphia.  Several  short 
poems  of  Mr.  Bethune  have  already  appeared  in 
the  periodicals,  and  given  general  readers  a  favor- 
able idea  of  his  poetical  powers.  These  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  exercised  except  occasionally, 
with  no  purpose  to  win  a  reputation,  but  the  collec- 
tion more  than  justifies  the  good  opinion  which 
these  casual  perusals  oi  his  fugitive  verses  had 
caused  us  to  form.  The  volume  is  at  Wiley  & 
Putnam's. 

Here  is  one  of  these  lays  of  love  and  faith,  well 
deserving  the  appellation  he  has  given — a  lay  warm 
with  love  and  instinct  with  faith. 

LIVE    TO    DO    GOOD. 

Live  to  do  good  ;  but  not  with  thought  to  win 
From  man  return  of  any  kindness  done  ; 

Remember  him  who  died  on  cross  for  sin, 
The  merciful,  the  meek,  rejected  one. 

When  he  was  slain  for  crime  of  doing  good. 

Canst  thou  expect  return  of  gratitude  1 

Do  good  to  all ;  but  while  thou  servest  best 
And  at  thy  greatest  cost,  nerve  thee  to  bear, 

When  thine  own  heart  with  anguish  is  oppressed, 
The  cruel*  taunt,  the  cold  averted  air. 

From  lips  which  thou  hast  taught  in  hope  to  pray, 

And  eyes  whose  sorrow  thou  hast  wiped  away. 

Still  do  those  good  ;  but  for  his  holy  sake 
Who  died  for  thine  ;  fixing  thy  purpose  ever 

High  as  his  throne,  no  wrath  of  man  can  shake  ; 
So  shall  he  own  thy  generous  endeavor, 

And  take  thee  to  his  conqueror's  glory  up. 

When  thou  hast  shared  the  Saviour's  bitter  cup. 

Do  nought  but  good  ;  for  such  the  noble  strife 
Of  virtjue  is,  'gainst  wrong  to  venture  love. 

And  for  thy  foe  devote  a  brother's  life. 
Content  to  meet  the  recompense  above, 

Brave  for  the  truth,  to  fiercest  insult  meek. 

In  mercy  strong,  in  anger  only  weak. 

X  Y.  Ev.  Post. 

Messrs.  James  Munroe  &  Co.  have  received 
from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Lindsay  &  Blakiston, 
Philadelphia,  a  volume  of  poems  entitled,  "  Lays 
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of  Love  and  Faith,  with  other  Fugitive  Poems,"  by 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Bethune.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
volume,  and  contains  very  beautiful  poetry.  The 
author  introduces  his  volume  with  the  following 
lines,  which  speak  well  for  themselves  and  him  : — 

"  As  one  arranges  in  a  simple  vase 
A  little  store  of  unpretending  flowers. 
So  gathered  I  some  records  of  past  hours, 
And  trust  them,  gentle  reader,  to  thy  grace ; 
Nor  hope  that  in  my  pages  thou  wilt  trace 

The  brilliant  proof  of  high  poetic  powers; 
But  dear  memorials  of  my  happy  days. 

When  Heaven  shed  blessings  on  my  heart,  like 
showers 
Clothing  with  beauty  even  the  desert  place; 
Till  I,  with  thankful  gladness  in  my  looks, 
Turned  me  to  God ,  sweet  nature,  loving  friends, 
Christ's  little  children,  well-worn  ancient  books. 
The  charm  of  art,  the  rapture  music  sends  ; 
And  sang  away  the  grief  that  on  man's  lot  at- 
tends." 

There  are  many  pieces  in  this  volume  of  great 
beauty ;  among  those  which  will  be  read  over  and 
over  again  with  renewed  pleasure,  are  the  verses, 
'^To  my  Mother,"  "To  my  Wife,"  "Susie," 
"  Early  Lost  and  Early  Saved,"  "  The  Fourth  of 
July."  Some  of  the  articles  in  this  volume  have 
been  published  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  but  they 
are  too  valuable  to  be  left  so  scattered,  and  the  vol- 
ume is  a  precious  addition  to  any  library. 

Daily  Advertiser. 

(Xd  Wine  in  new  Bottles ;  or.  Spare  Hours  of  a  Stu- 
dent in  Paris.  By  Augustus  Kinsly  Gardner, 
M.  D.  New  York :  Francis  &  Co.  Boston  : 
J.  H.  Francis. 

"  Dr.  Gardner  has  made  a  very  sprightly  and 
amusing  book,  out  of  his  Paris  experiences.  Some 
objection  may  be  made  by  the  fastidious,  to  portions 


of  his  recollection,  as  being  more  frank  than  squeam- 
ish. But  though  he  is  not  '  insolently  nice,'  he  is 
unexceptionably  moral,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  penetrate  ;  and  teils  us  many  true  things  about 
the  city  of  all  the  earth  for  variety  and  gayety." — 
Mrs.  Kirkland  in  Union  Magazine. 

The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  for  the  year  1848.  James  Munroe 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  the  nineteenth  year  of  this,  the  most  ele- 
gant and  useful  work  of  the  kind.  We  are  much 
obliged  to  the  publishers  for  our  copy. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  continue  the  beau- 
tiful and  good  Pictorial  History  of  England. 

They  have  just  issued  : 
Tlie  Philosophy  of  Life  and  Philosophy  of  Language. 

By  Frederick  von  Schlegel.     Translated  by  the 

Rev.  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.  A. 
The  Convict;  or,  the  Hypocrite  Unmasked.     By  G. 

P.  R.  James. 
Rainbows  for  Children.     Edited  by  L.  Maria  Child. 

Beautifully   embellished.     New  York  :     C.   S. 

Francis  &  Co. 

"  These  sweet  little  fairy  stories  have,  beyond 
mere  present  delight,  the  further  intent  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  something  better,  on  which  we 
must  depend  for  the  sunshine  of  life  after  fairy  days 
are  gone.  They  are  full  of  a  sweet  spirit ;  of  a 
delicately-hinted  good  purpose  ;  of  Christian  senti- 
ments, and  cheerful  wisdom.  They  are  told  with 
much  elegance,  and  in  the  purest  Saxon  English. 
Mrs.  Child's  spiriting  has  been  done  not  only  gently 
but  effectually." — Mrs.  Kirkland'' s  Union  Mag. 

Messrs.  Francis  &  Co.  have  also  published, 
Midsummer  Eve  :  a  Fairy  Tale  of  Love.  By  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall.  We  read  and  love  all  that  Mrs.  Hall 
writes. 
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The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Saturday,  by 
E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  at  No.  165  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
Price  121  cents  a  iiutnber,  or  six  dollars  a  year  in  advance. 
Remittances  for  any  period  will  l)e  thankfully  received 
and  promptly  attended  to.  To  insure  rcp^ularity  in  mail- 
ing the  work,  remittances  and  orders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  office  of  publication  as  above. 

Twenty  dollars  will  pay  for  4  copies  for  a  year. 

Co.MPLETE  SETS  to  the  end  of  194C,  making  eleven 
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Any  numbers  may  be  had  at  12i  cents. 

Agencies. — The  publishers  are  desirous  of  making 
arrangements  in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increas- 
ing the  circulation  of  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a 
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